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HE fifty-three 
years between 
1727 and 1780, 
comprehend¬ 
ing the reign 
of George IL, 
£ and a portion 
^ of that of 
George IIL, 
produced more 
men of lletterg, 
as well as more 
men of science, than any 
cpodli of similar extent in 
the literary history of Eng¬ 
land. It was also a time 
daring which greater pro¬ 
gress was made iil difihsing 
litera^nn among the people 
at lai^e, th&n hwheen ma^' 
^rhaps, throughout e|i the 
ages that went before it. Yet while letters, add 
the cultivators of letters, were thus abundanj^ it 
roust be allowed that, if weheep out of view'the 
rise of the species of fiction called the Tumel (indud- 
iiig tlw delineation of characteia and not merely in¬ 
cidents), the ago was not by any moans marked by 
such striking features of originality or vigour as 
some of the preceding eras. 

Fur about a third ro this^ieriod Pope lived, and Ifis 
name continued to be the greatest in English podry^ 
The most dMngnished of Ins contemporaries, how¬ 
ever, adopted styles of their own, or at least departed 
widely from that of their illosteious master. Tliom- 
son (who survived Pope only four years) made no 
attempt to enter the school of polished satire and 
pungent wit. IHs enthusiastic dtocriptions of nature, 
and his warm poetietd feeling, seemed to revive the 
spirit of the elder mime, uid to assert the dignity of 
genuine inspiratlcm. Young in his best performances 
' *—his startlmg denunciations of death and judgment, 
his solemn aj^als, his piety, and his epigram—was 
equally an originaL Gray and Collins aimed at tiie 


charms m taste and genius, in a ^raia.of mdodioua 
and original blank verse. G(fidsnii&' blended mora* 


lity and pliilosophy wiQi a 'besHtiftil simplicity Of 
expression and numbed paftiCtic imagery, and 
natuM dereription. Beattie portrayed tiieromai^- 
tic hopes and aspirations of yontiiful genius in a 
style formed from imitation of Spenser and Thom¬ 
son. And the best of the seoondkiy poets, as Shen- 
stone. Dyer, and Mason, had each a distinct and in¬ 
dependent poeticSl charaiter. Johnson alone, of all 
the eminent authors of ihis period, seems to have 
directly copied the style of Pope and Dryden. The 
publication of Percy’s XeHqueg, and Warton’s Hiatoty 
of Poe^, may be here adverted to, as directing public 
attention to the early writers, and to the powerftil' 
efibets which could be produced by simple narrative 
and natural emotion in verse. It is true that few 
or none of the poets we have named had much im¬ 
mediate influence on literature; Gray was ridiculed, 
aud Collins was neglected, because both public taste 
and criticism had been vitiated and reduced to a ^ 
low ebb, Thosspirit of true poetry, however, was 
not broken; the seed was sown, and in the next 
i^neration, Cowpm: cmnpleted what THbmson had 
: Begun. Tlie coQvehtion^ style was destined to faj], 
^^ving only that taste for corr^t Iwguage and ver- 
;nfl(»tion which was established ^y toe example of < 
pope, and-found to be quite con^tible with the | 
't|traost freedom and originality of conception and: 
expression. 

' In describing the poets of this period, it will not 
be necessary to include all tow nunes that have 
d^meuded to us dignified with tha title. Bat we 
shall omit none wliose literary histewy Is impwtant, 
ategnlor, OT iasteuctive. , 

nicaARD SATanto • 

Htesinn Savaoe is better known ?br his misf<f- 
tones, as relate by Johnson, toan for any peculiw 

novelty or merit in his poetry. The latter rarely 
rises abave toe levri oi tamejnediocrity»the^mcr 
were a romance of^^ teal BW strai^ tium fiction. 
Savage was b^ in London in 1698, the iuue m an 
adulterona connexion betwemi the Countess o{ Maor, 
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desfl^Id and Loid River*, ladf openly avowed 

her profligacy, in or^r to (^tain a divorce from her 
hnsband, with whom she lived (m nnbapp 3 r terms, 
and tile illegitimate diild was bom alter tb^ sepa¬ 
ration. He was 'placed under l^he charge of a poor 
. woman* and brra^lA as her sod. The boy, how¬ 
ever, obtained Itsaperior education through the care 
and gea«m^ 9 f his tnatemal grandmother, I,a^ 
Mason, w^d mijiieed him at a grammar-school in 3t 
AltojitV.'iWhiist he was there Ijord Rivers died, 
am^'lds'^t'ilhiess, it is said the countess had the 
iDhianahity and falsehood to state that Savage was 
idi^j hr which he was deprived of a provision in¬ 
tend^ lor him by his fatiier. Such unnatural and 
-nnprineipled conduct almost exceeds belief, ^le boy 
was now withdrawn from school, and placed appren- 
;fee to a shoemaker; but an accident soon revealed 
his birth and the cause of it*, concealment. Uis 
nurse and supped mother died, and among her 
eflhets Savage found some letters which disdosed 
the eircumstances of his paternity. The discovery 
must have seemed like the opening of a new world 
to his hopes and ambition. He was already distin¬ 
guished for quickness and proficiency, and for a 
sanguine enthusiasMq.^fomperamcpb. A bright pro¬ 
spect had dawned on him; he was allied to mnk 
and opulence} and though his Idrth was accomp^ied 
by humiliating ciroumstances, it was not pfobaUe 
that he felt these deeply, in the immediate view of 
emancipation from the low station and ignoble em¬ 
ployment to which he had been harshly condemned. 
We know also that Sav^ was agitated by tliose 
tenderer fcdftigs which link the child to.thc parent, 
and whldi most have burst upon 1dm with peculiar 
force after so unexpected and wonderful a discovery. 
The mother of the vouth, however, was an exception 
to ordinary humanity—an anomaly in the history of 
the female heart Bhe had determined to disowfi 
him, and repulsed every eflbrt at acknowledgment 
mid recognition— 

Alone from strangers every comfort flowed. 

His remarkable history became kno^m, and friends 
sprang up to shield the hapless youth from poverty. 
Cnfortunately* the vices and frailties of his own 
character ^an soon to be displayed. Savage was 
not destitute of a love of virtue and principles of 
piety, but his habits were low and sensual, 
temper was irritable and capricious} and wlmterer 
money he received^was instantly spent in the obscure 
haunts of dissipation. In a tavern brawl he had the 
misfortnne to kilt a Mr Junes Sinclair, for which 
he was tried and condemned to death. His relent¬ 
less mother, it is said, endeavoured to intercept the 
royal mercy; but Savage was pardoned by Queon 
Caroline, and set at Ub^ty. £te published vurious 
poetical pieces ps a means of support f and haying 
a birth-dv ode to the queen, oalling hm- 
im the ‘ Vdunteer Laureate’ (to the annoyance, it is 
said, of Colley Cibber, the legitimate inheritor of the 
laurel), her ihajesty sent him £S0, and coptinued 
the some sumHo him every year. His thrms and 
menaces induced Lord Tvrcoimd, a friend of his 
mother, to take him into ms family, where he liv^l 
on equal terms, and was allowed a sum ^jfZOOiper 
annum. This, as Johnson remarks, was tne ‘ golden 
polod’ of Savage’s lifo. As might have been fore¬ 
seen, however, the'habits of. the poet flif&ied very 
widely from those of tilie peer; they soon qtuuxelled, 
and we former ^as agam set adrift on the worR 
The death(^ the queenplsnstoi^ed his pension ; hut 
his frlandt lQ^ .np .If .ifonvM^ him of equal 
amount, to wdudi e^tributed £S0. 

Savage a 9 P^^.fo yritod^ to the country to ayoM 
the temptM^idn of Loadl^. vBb ejected Swansw, 


but stopping at Rrishfl, was treated with great kind¬ 
ness by ue opulent nierchants and. other inhabitants, 
whom he anerwards libelled in a ^kreastic pexm. 
la Swansea he resided about a year i but on revisit¬ 
ing Bristc^ he was arrested far a Small debt, and 
being unable to find bail, *was thrown into prison. 
His foUy, extravagance, and pjjmo, though it was 
‘ pride that licks Hie dqpt,’ had left him almost with¬ 
out a Mend. He made no vigorous effort to extri¬ 
cate or maintain himself. Pope conSnued hia 
allowspce; but being proj^oked by some part of his 
conduct, he wrote to him, stating that he was ^dcj 
termined to keep out'of his suspicion by not bcir^ 
ofScious any longer, or obtruding into any of his 
concerns.’ Savage felt the force of this rebuke from I 
tlie steadiest and most illustrious of his friends. He j 
was soon afterwards taken ill, and hia condition not | 
enabling him to pr^re medical assistance, he was 
found c^d in his nd on the morning of the 1st of 
August 1743. The keeper of the prison^ who had 
treated him With great kindness, buried the unfor¬ 
tunate poet at his own expense. 

Savage was the author of two plays, and a vohime 
of miscellaneous poems. Of the latter, the principal 
piece is Tie IVanderer, written with greater care 
than most of his otlier productions, as it was the 
offspring of that happy period of his life when lie 
lived with Lord Tyrconnel. Amidst much puerile 
and tawdry description, ‘ The Wanderer’ contains 
some impressive passages. The versification is easy 
and correct 2 m BaeUtrd is, however, a superior 
poem, and bears the impress of true and energetic 
feeling. One couplet is worthy of Pope.. Of the 
bastard he says, 

.He lives to build, not boast a generous race: 

No tpUi tranentiUer <tf a fooluh face. 

Th* conduding passage, in which he mourns over 
the fktal act by which he deprived a fellow mortal 
of life, and over his own distressing condition, pos¬ 
sesses a genifine and manly pathos:— 

Is chance a guilt, that my disastrous heart, 

For mischief never meant, must ever smart! 

Can self-defence be sin! Ah, plead no more! 

What though no.psnpqsed malice stained thee o’er! 
Had hoaven befriendsil^thy unhappy side, 

Thou hadst hot been provoked—or thou hadst died. 

the guilt of hoincshed blood from all 
Oh whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall! 

Still the pale dead revives, and lives to me. 

To me 1 through Pity’s eye condemned to see. 
Remembrance veils Ms rage, but swells Ms fate; 
Grieved I forgive, anu am gjown cool too late. * 

Young and unthougbtful then; who knows, one day, 
What ripening virtues might have made their way! 

He might have lived till folly died in shame, 
Tilhficindlipg wisdom felt thirst for fame. 

He might perhaps his conntiy’s friend have proved ; 


He might hare saved some worth, now doomed to fall,s 
And I, perohance, in Mm, have murdered all. 

0 fate of late repentance 1 always vain; 

T^ remedies but lull undying pain. 

where shall my hope find rest I No mother’s care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 

No fother's guardian hand my youth maintained, 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice restifiued; 

Is it not thine to snatch some powerful arm, ^ 

Fiist to advance, then screen frmh fiituro harm t 
Am I returned from death to live in pain I 
Or would imperial pity save in vain! 

Distrust it not. What blame eon raetuy fi%1, 

Which gives at once a lU)^ and rears a minu! 

Mother, miscalled, futewell—soul severe, 

This sad leflbetion yet may force one teart . 
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All I %as wretched by to*you I owed; 

Alone from strangers ereiy coihfbrt flowed t 
Lost to the life you gave, your son no more, 

And now adop^, who was doomed before, 

New born, I may a noblyr mother clahn, • 

But dare not whiwer her immortal name; 

Supremely lovely,%pd serenely great, 

Majestic mother of a kneelii^ state; 

Queen of a people’s heart, who ne’er before 
Agreed—yet now with one consent adore I 
One contest vet remains this desire, , 

^Wfco most shall give applause where aU admire. 

• • 

[From, Tht Wounderer,'\ 

Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay. 
Drowns the dim night, and countmeits the day; 
From lumined windows glancing on the eye, 

Around, athwart, the Mahine riSldows fly. , 

There midnight riot spreads illusive joys. 

And fortune, health, and dearer time destroys. 

Soon death’s dark agent to luxuriant ease 
Shall wake sharp warnings in sonie fierce disease. 

0 man! thy fabric’s like a well-formed state; 

Thy thoughts, first ranked, were sure designed the 
great; 

Passions plebeians arc, which laction raise; 

Wine, like poured oil, excites the raging blase; 

Then giddy anarchy’s rude triumphs rise: 

Then sovereign Re^on from her empire flies: 

That ruler once deposed, wisdom and wit. 

To noise and folly place and power submit; 
like a frail bark thy weakened mind is tost, 
TJnstcered, unbalanced, till its wealth is lost. 

The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir, 

I And mourns, too late, efiects of sordid care. 

I His treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave, 

I Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave. • 

I For this, low-thoughted craft his life employed': 


Yet smile, grieved shade! wheu that improspenms 
store 

Fast lessens, when gay hours return no more; 

Smiie at thy heir, beholding, in hi* firll. 

Men once obliged, like him, fi^gratefiil attl 
Then thought-inspiring wo his heart shall mend. 

And prove his only wise, unflattering firiend.' 

Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport, 

While plotting mischief keeps reserved her eoutt. 

Lo I from that mount, in blasting sulphur broke. 
Stream flames voluminous, enwmpped with smoke! 

In chariot-shape they wl^l up 3 under tower, 
i.ean on its brow, and like destruction lowcrl 
From the black depth a fiery legion springs; ‘ 

Each bold bad snectre clans her sonnnino winos • 


And straight bracath a sui^oned, tnutor^ Mfed, 
to horror bent, in dark convention stmid: 

each fiend’s mouth a ruddy vapour flows, 
•Glides through the roof, and o’er the council glows: 
The villains, close beneath the inihetion pent, 
r cel,^l possessed, their rising galls ftnnent} 

^d buiu with faction, hate, and vengeftil ire. 

For rapine, bloc^ and devaetotiop dire! 

But justiM marks ttieir ways: she Wnvee in 

“8“-*^*«atening, like a comet’a glaie. 

, While here viUany herself deeeivee, 

There atudwus honesty our view telievee. 

A feeble taper from yon lonesome room, 

Scattmng thin rays, just glimmers throuA the 

^lOOlUe ^ 

There sit^e npient hard in museful mood, 

And glows impassioned for his coantiyk good I 


noBERx 


» comuned, 
towering mind | 


Mr Southey hoe incauriously venMind a state¬ 
ment in his ‘ Life of Cowper,’ that Bhdris Grtm is 
the only poepi he eould call to mind whljjh has been 
oomposed in iipitatiott of the ‘Night 'nionghtt.’ 
‘ The Orave* was written prior to the puhUcaoon «f 
the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and has no other resemblance 
to the work of Young, than that it is of a stfribus 
devout castj and is in Wank verse. The author^ 
an accomplished and exemplary Scottish cl^gyman, 
who enjoyed some private fortune, independent of 
his promssion, and was thus enaWed to live in a 
superior s^le, and cultivate the acquaintance of the 
neighbouring gentry. As a poet of ^easing and 
elegant manners, a botanist and florist, as well os a 
man of sdentifle and general knowledge, his society 
was. much courted, aud he enjoyed the correspond¬ 
ence of Dr Isaac Watts and Dr Doddridge. Blair 
WM born in Edinburgh in 1699, his ththm; being 
minister of the Old Church there. . In 1731 he was 
appointed to the living of Athelstanefmri, a parish 
in East Lothian. Previous to his ordination, he had 
written ‘Tluj Grave,’ and auhsnltted the«mana- 
wript to Watts and Doddridge. It was published 
in 1743. Blair died at the age of forty-seven, in 
February 1746. By his marriage witti a daughter 
of Mr Law, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh (to whose memory he 
dedicated a poem), he left n numerous family; and 
his fourth son, a distinmushed lawyer, rose to be 
Lord President of the Court of Session. 

_ * The Grdve’ is a complete and powerful poem, of 
hmited design, but masterly execution. Tho snl> 
jeet preclude much origiualit/of conception, but, 
at the same time, is recommended by its awM im¬ 
portance and its universal application. The style 
seems to be formed upon that of the old sacred and 
puritanical ixiets, elevated by tho author’s admira¬ 
tion of Milton and Shakspeare. There is a Scottish 
Presbyterian character about the whole, relieved by 
occasional flashes and outbreaks of true genius. 
These coruscations sometime* subside into low and 
vulgar ideas, fla towards the close of the foBowing 
noble passage:— , 

■Where are the migh^ thunderbolts of war! 

The Roman Ctesara and the Grecian chieft. 

The boast of story 1 Where the IfM-brainra youth. 

Who the tiara at his pleasure tore 

From kings of all the then discovered globe ; 

And cried, forsooth, because his arm was hampered. 
And h{^ not room enough to do its work t 
Alas, how slim—dishonourably slimri 
And crammed into a space we blush ^ name! 

Priiud royalty! How altered in thy looks 1 
How blank thy features, and how won thy hue r ■ 

Son of the morning 1 whither urt thou gone t 
■V^ere hast Oiou Ud thy main’-spangl^ head. 

And the miyestic menaoe of tune eye| 

Felt fmm afar t Pliant and potrorlees now; 

Like new-born inftmt wound up in hU swathes, * 
to victim tumbled flat upon his back, 

ThA thro^ beneath his sacrificer’s knife; 

Mute must thou bear the strife of little tongues. 

And cowaid^sults of the base-born crowd. 

That grudge a privily thou never hadst. 

But only hoped for in the peaceful gravta-* 

Of bring unmolested and alonei 
Arabia’s gums and odoiiftrous drugs. 

And honoun the heialda briy pud 
In moda and form, e’en to a very scruple; 
fOh cruel inmy 1} these come too late, \ 

And only mock whom they were meant to ImMort 
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ilMi 4oAth of the strong mmifis ferdlSy depicted-^ 

Strength, too t thoA sor]^ »nd less gentle boast 
Of those that laughs the village ring I 

A fit of common siclmeiB ptills thee down 
With greater ease .tyei:^er thou didst the stripling 
That rashly dared tihee- to t!be unequal fight. 

What groan vnw ttAt ‘I heard t Deep gi-oan, indeed. 
With angu^ h^vy, laden i lot me trace it: 

From yondwhea It comes, where the strong man, 

By {r|$^^ai^l>elaboured, gasps for breath 
LikO alisujddknfited beast. How hie great heart 
Beats ^Mck! h&ioomy chest Jjy far too scant 
Td giTb the full play! What now avail 
The ‘ rtaong-built sinpwy limbs aqjl well-spread 
'shoul&rs! 

See, how he tugO for life, and lays about him, 

Mad t^ih his paw I blager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hutd, and grasps it hard, 

Just like a creature drowning. Hideous tight! 

Oh how W eyes stand out, and stare fall ghastly! 
While the distemiKS-’s rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a boining arrow ’cross his bowels, 

And drbiks hit inarrow up. Heard you that groan ? 
It was his last. See how the great Goliah, 

Just liKb » child that brawl^ itself to rest, 

Lies still, What meto’st then then, 0 mighty boaster, 
To vaunt, of nerves of thine 1 What means the bull, 

I Unconscious of his strength, to play the coward,’ 

And flee before a feeble thing like man; 

That, knowing well the slackness of his arm, 

Trusts only in the well-invented knife 1 

In our cxtiacts from Congreve, wc have quoted a 
passage, much admired by Johnson, descriptive of 
the awe and fear inspired by a cathedral scene at 
midnig^ * where 4 II is hushed and still as death.’ 
Blair has venhjrcd on a similar description, and has 
imparted to it a terrible and gloomy power— 

Sto yonder hallowed fane 1 the pious work 
Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot. 

And buried midst the wreck of things which were: 
There lie interred the more illostrious dead. 

The wind is up: hark 1 how it howls! methinks 
Till now I never heard a sound so dreaiy! 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and nsght’s foul bird. 
Rocked in Jhe spire, screams loud: the gloomy aisles. 
Black - plastered, and hung round with shreds of 
’scutcheons, 

And tattered coats of arms, send back the sound, 
Ijaden with heaviqj airs, ficom the low vaults. 

The mansions of the dead. Roused from their slumbers, 
In grim an^ the grisly spectres rise. 

Grin horribro, and, obstinately sullen, 

Pass and repass, hushed as the foot of night. 

Asnin the screerh-owl shrieks—^ungracious'sound! 
pu hear no jnore; it makes one’s blood run chill, 

tender^esB equal to Mb strength, Blair la- 
the loss of death-divided friendships— 

,, .;£ayidioU8 Grave! how dost thou rend in sunder. 
Wta^ love hga knit, and sympathy made one I 
A Ue Incite 8tqJ»bom far tiuua nature’s l^d. 
.jMendsh^'t mysterious Mmentiof,the soul! 

ef life I and solder of sorieiy { 
t eiiwitme innnb. Thou hast deserved from me 
beyond what 1 can ever pay. , ' • 

tOA:h*M I proved the labours of thy love, 

Apd Mm warin.effiiTts of thy gentle heart. 

AnMeiiB to please. <% b when my friend and I 
thick wood.b*W WBader^ heedless OB, 
tbe Tolj^ ej^ urd sat us down 
lfpdiii^^4il«$ing coMsup^veied bank, 

sUd Bl<mg 

In griHpP Me uAdernrood, 

Sweet , Me shrill • tongued 


Mended his song'of love; the sooty blackbird • 
Mellowed his pipe, and softened every note; 

The eglantine smelled sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a dye more deep; whilst ev^ flower 
Vied wiM its fellow-plant in luxuiy ' 

Of dress! Oh! then the loifgest summer’s day' 
Seemed top, too much in haste: s^l, thc.fuU neart 
Had not imparted half r.’twas happiness ' 

Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed 
Not to return, how painfi^ the remembrance! 

Some of his images aressharacterised by a Shak- 
spearian force and picturesque fancy: of suicflles, 
he says— • ' 

The common damned shun their society, 

And look upon themselves as fiends less foul. 

Men see tlteir friends 

Drop off like leayqp in autumn; yet lanneh out 
Into fantastic schemes, idueh the lontf llv&-a 
In the vmrld\liale and widcneneraie dm/s • 

Would scarce have leistue for. . 

The divisions of churchmen are for ever closed— 

The lawn-robed prelate and plain presbyter, 
Erewhile that stood aloof, os shy to meet. 

Familiar mingle here, like suter-ttreamt 
That some rude tnier^'iuj tvek has ^it. 

Man, sick of bliss, tried evil; and, as a result— 
Tlmgood he scorned 

Stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used ghost. 

Not to return; or, if it did, in visits. 

Like those of angels, short and far between. 

Tlic latter simile has been appropriated by Mr 
Campbell, in his ‘ Flcasnrcs of Hope,’ with one j 
sliglit verbal alteration, which can scarcely be called | 
an imjirovement— 

WWS,t though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel visits, few and for between. 

The original comparison seems to belong to an 
obscure religious poet, Norris of Bemerton, who, 
prior to Blair, wrote a poem, ‘ The Parting,’ which 
contains the following verse:— 

ITow fading are the joys wc dote upon; 

Like apparitions seen and gone; 

But those who sixmest take their flight, 

Are the most exquisite and strong, 
lake anffeb’ viaita akort and bright; 

Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 

The ctmclusion of * The Grave’ has been pronounced 
to be inferior to the earlier portions eff the poem 
yet tiie following passage has % dignity, pathos, and 
devotional rapture, ^ual to the Mgher flights of 
Young >- • 

Thrice welcome. Death I 
That, after many a painful bleeding step, 

Con^cts yi to oar home, Snd lands us sMe 
On the long-wished-for shore. Prodigious change 1 
Our bane tamed to a blewihgi Derth, disarmed, 
Loses hfe fbllness quite; all thanks to Him ' 1 

Who scourged the venom out. Bpre the last end 
Ofihegpodnuin.i8peaeet HbW ealni his exit! 
Ni|^t-aews fall-not more gently to the gronnd. 

Nor Wearovtoin-out winds ex]^«e soft. 

Behold him I M the evtmiiig tide of lii^ 

A life well spei^ whose enwy care it sras - 
His riper yeais shmtid^not'u^8aM 

% nnpei^Ted diagtees ha we»» a^^ '• ‘ 

Yet, ]BkeMtastm,.ae<una larger at hit setting I 
High in his iMih and hope^ look how he reaches 
Amr the prize in view 1 and, like a bird 
That’s hampered, struggles hard to o-waft I 
Whilst the glad gates of sight.drd eapnided 

Tn let new Rories ia, M# ftnlts 

Of the iasi-coming hari ^«' Then, M then, 
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Shrunk to a thing of nought I Oh, how he longs 
To have ^ passport signed, and be dismissed! 

•Tis done—and now he’s happy 1 The glad soul 
tlae not a wish*uncrowned. E’en the lag flesh 
Rests, too,, in hope of moeting once again 
Its better half, n^i^er to sunder more. 

Nor shall it hojKs ilk vain; the time draws on .; 
When not a single spot of btrial earth. 

Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 

But must give back its ion^committed dust 
Inviolate; and faithfulty^all these • 

•Make up the full account: not the least atom 
EmbeSzled or mislaid of the >raole tale. 

Each soul shall liave a body ready furnished; 

And each shall have his otvn. Hence, ye profane! 
Ask not how this can bo ! Sure the same power- 
That reared the piece at first, and took it down, 

Can rc-assembie the loose scatteaed parts. 

And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Hath dodc much more: nor is his arm impaired 
Through length of days; and what he can, he will; 
His faithfulness stands bound to see it dune. 

When the dread truni[iet sounds, the slumbering dust. 
Not uuattoniive to the call, shall wake; 

And every joint possess its proper place, 

With a new elegance of form,Unknown 
To its first state. Nor shall the conscious soul 
Mistake its partner, but amidst the crowd. 

Singling its other half, into its anus 
Shall rush, with all the impatience of a man 
That’s now come homo, and, Imving long been absent, 
i With haste runs over every different room, 

I In pain to see the whole. Tlu-ice-hnppy meeting! 

( Nor time, nor death, shall ever part them more. 

I ’Tis but a night, a long and moonless night; 

We make the grave our bed, and then are gone! 

Thus, at the shut of even, the w-eary bird ^ 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cowers down, and do^es till the dawn of day. 

Then claps his well-fledgcd wings, and bears away. 

DK WATTS. 

t 

! Isaac AVatts —a nadio never to be pronounced 
, without reverence by any lover of pure Christianity, 
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vuled for placing him at the university, but ho. 
early inclined to the Dissenters, and he w'as edu¬ 
cated at one of their establishments, taught by the 
Rev, Thomas Rowe. He was altcrwards four years 
in the family of Sir John Hartopp, at Stoke Newing¬ 
ton. Here he was chosen (1698) assistant minister by 
an Independent congregation, of which four years 
after he succeeded to the full cliarge j but bad health 
soon rendered him unfit for the performance of the 
heavy labours tlius imposed upon him, and in his 
turn he required the assistance of a joint pastor. 
Ills health continuing to decline, AVatts was received 
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g Alincf Hous'd. 

in 1712 fflittk.the Itonse of « heaeyoleit gentleman of Tliere is no circumstan(» inEughsh literary biogti 
hie neighbbiMhood, Sir Thomas' Aibney ^ Abney phy parallel to tite residence of this sacred byg 1; 
Park, where ho s^ni; all the remitih^ his life, fito house of a friend fer the long periodarf thirfy 
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'pte yean. Abney Houw VM « hauidiome tnantion, 
mncitinded by brantiM i;depaittei>KTOwdt. Jle had 
i^^taJrtlhenta awgned to hun^of vhlchheeDtjoyed tlie 
owi M freely aa if lie itad'been the masto of the 
l^ee. Dr Gibbons s»^ ♦ Sere, without any care 
! of his own, he had lPlMM^og wh^ could contri- 
l^ite to the eqjeyti^t stnd fovoui; tbo pursuit 

c/l his studies,- .Hero he dw^ in a famfly which,for 
piety, older, lupfrdeiw, and erery virtue, was a house 
of God. BbtO het had the privilege of a country 
recess^ the fragipht bower, the spreading lawn, the 
flowoiy garden, and other advantages to soothe his 
miad aiw aid US restoration to heal&; to yield him, 
vrbeneyer he chose tiiem, most grateful intervals 
frtpL his bborioua studies, and enable him to return 
to them with redoubled vigour and delight.’ The 
dbdth of Sir Thomas Abney, eight years after he 
ISNSnt to reside with him, made no change in these 
agreeable arrangements, as the same benevolent 
patronage was extended to him by tiie widow, who 
outlived him a year. While in this retirement, he 
imached occasionally, but gave the most of his time 
to study, and to the compoiitiou of those works 
whidi have given him a namo in the annals of 
literatnre. treatises on Logic and on the Jm- 
proveiaeni of Ae Mind are still highly prized ibr their 
cogency <xl argument and felicity of illustration. 
Watts also wrote several theological works and 
volumes of sermons. His poet^ consists almost 
wholly of devotional hymns, which, by their sim¬ 
plicity, their unaffected ardour, and their imagery, 
poWerfblly arrest the attention of children, and are 
never forgottem in mature Iffe. In infancy we learn 
the hymns of Watts, os pan of maternal instruction, 
and in youth his moral and logical treatises impart 
the gtwma of correct reasoning and virtuous self- 
government. The life iff this good and useful man 
terminated on the 2Sth of November 1748, having 
been prolonged to the advanced age of seventy-five. 

\l%t ifose.] 

Row fair is the rose! what a beautiful fiower. 

The glorjr of April and May I 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in au hour, 

And they wither and die in a day. » I 

Yet the ros%has one powerful virtue to 1)oast, 

. Above all the flowers of the field; 

When its leaves are all dead, and its fine colours lost, 
Still how sweet a perfume it will yield I 

So frail is the youtif and the beauty of men. 

Though they bloom and look gay like the rose; 

But all our fend cate to preserve them is vain, 

. Time kills them as feat as he goes. 

Then I’ll not be proud of my youth nor my beauty, 

. Since both of iSem withw and fade; 

But gain a good (dune by well-doing my duty; 

~~ 'll ^nt like a rose when I’m dead. 



\Tkc Bdnrao JBonf.] 


‘ fi^y the tunefiil shepherd leads 
the Hebrew floefet to flowery meads: 

-'HBl lUarka ihw path vrith notee divine, 
’^-While feuntaine epting witii oil and wine. 


h^y iseuM frob w ro(^. 

m witit victorious fiite, 
ibunesMansa, tiie lyre, 
"’‘■apikiisowB'alwntBS, 
dieniBh^ 


Behold the God 1 the Almighty King 
Bides on a tempmt’s gldlions wing i 
His ensi^ UgGfetiTOund tiie sky, 
Aud moving legions sound on high.. 

Ten ^ouaand cherubs wait his coillse, 


Earth trembles; and her mountains fioVr, 

At his approach, like meltin^lnow. 

But who those frowns wrath can draw, 

That strike heaven, earth, and hell, with awe I 
B^ lightning from h^fyelida broke: 

His voice was thimder, nail, and sinoke. v 

He spake $ the oWving waters fled, ' 
And stars beheld the ocean’s bed: 

While the great Master strikes his Ivrc, 

You see the frighted floods retire: 

In heaps the fritted billows stand, 

Waiting the chrages of his hand: 

He leads his Israel through the sea, , 

And watery mountains guard their way. 

Turning his hand with sovereign sweep, 

He drowns all Egypt in the deop: 

Then guides the tribes, a glorious band. 
Through deserts td the promised land. 

Here camps, with (iidc-embattled force, 

Here gates and bulwarks stop tlmir coarse; 

He storms the mounds, the bulwark fails. 

The harp lies strewed With ruined wails. 

Sec his broad sword flies o’er the strings. 

And mows doMm nations with their kings; 
From every chord his bolts are hurled, 

And vengeance smites the rebel world. 

Lo! the great poet shifts the scene, 

And shows the face of God serene. 

Tmth, meekness, peace, salvation, ride, 

With guards of justice at his side. 

* * « 


[A Summer Evening.} 

How fine has the day been, how bright was the sun, 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run. 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed some droppings of rain! 

But now the fair traveller’s come to the west. 

His rays are all gold, and his b^utics are best •, 

He pu^nts the sky ^y as be sinks to his rest. 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such if the Christian; his oourie bo begins. 


But when he comes nearer to finish hit Ta<», 
Uke a fine setting sun, he looks tioher in grace. 
And gives % sure hoM at tife tisd of bis di^, 

Of rising in brigbinr anay. 


.finwaap todns. ' 

EnwAan Yonao, autbw of tim ThoughiB, 
was bom ip 1881 at Ui^atn, ta BampshlKk where 
his fbther (altorwaids dean of Salirirary) was 
reetcHr. Be was edncaitied at 'Vniufeast^r school, 
andsttbseqnmj^atAtt'Soalif ocdl^Chtferd. In 
1712 be commeueadpobBo lift asaeourtter md poet, 
wad he cMdfttaed boUi ebanetSM tflt he vnis past 
eighty. CNwolfhftpatfOasvwi the notorious Duke 
of Wharton, ‘the acorn and wmfdef of his days,’ 
wftom Young aboompanied to £friand-in 1717. He 
was next tutor to lord Bnr)eiiet1b» was^nduced 
to g^ve mtlda sitnaitton hpiWhjntdn, who proiuised 
.to profioe fer bioi io w'Ummw suEtftie and amde 

/■*, ’n, 0 ' 
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manivr. TljCe dukfl al «9 J>i«v<illed oo Yotiiag, as a 
pditical supporter, to come fonrard u a candidate 
for representatioit of the borough of Cirencester 
in pariiamect, and he gave him a bond for iC600 to 
demy the exj^pses. Young was defeated, Whar* 




Edward Voun^ 

ton died, and the court of chancery decided against 
the validity of the bon(L .The poet, being now quali¬ 
fied by experience, publbhed a satire on tha Uni¬ 
versal Passion — the Xcve of Fame, which is at once 
keen and powerful, and the nearest approach wc 
have to the polished satire of Pope. When upwards 
of fifty, Young entered the church, wrote a pane¬ 
gyric on the king, and was made one of his majesty's 
chaplains. Swift has said that the poet was com¬ 
pelled to 


—-torture his invention 

To flatter knav(», or lose his pension. 

But it does not appear that there was any other 
reward than the appointment as chaplain. In 1730, 
Young obtained from his collego the living of Wel¬ 
wyn, in Hertfordsliire, where he was destined to 
close his days. He was eager to obtain furtiier pre¬ 
ferment, but having in his poe^ imfessed a strong 
love of retirement, the flunistry seized upon this as 
a pretext for keeping liim out of a bishoi>ric. The 
poet made a noble alliauce with the daugliter of tlie 
Earl of Lichfield, wido't# of Ckfionel I^e, wjiich 
lasted ten years, and proved a happier miioa thmi 
the tilled ihiurriages of Dryden and Addison. The 
•lady had- two children by her first marrtego, to 
whom Young was warmly attached.' Both died; 
and when the mother aim foUowed, Young com¬ 
posed his ‘ Night Thoughts.’ Six^ years had 
strengthened and enriched his genius, and aug¬ 
mented oven the brilliancy of liis fapey; • In 1761 
the poet Was made dei^ of the closet to Ihe 
Princess Dowager of> Wales, and died four years 
afterwards, in April 1766, ahvtbe advanced age of 
nighty-four. 

A life of so much action and woHdly anxiety has 
rarely l)een united to so muoli literary industi^ and 
genius. §.n hiS youth. Young was gay and dissi¬ 
pated, and all his life he was an indi^igaUe cour¬ 
tier. In his poetry he it a seware nmralist and 
taeetio divine. That he felt the emotions he do- 


xj..bHA.xuKiv. smwiitn Tougn; 


tcribeSj mwt Be true; but they dildhot petmaneatly 
Influence hie conduct. H© ■vrag not irenned ilrbtti liie 
worid till age had incapacitated hifipi tot its pur- 
auits; and' the epigrammatic point and wit m his 
‘Night Thoughts,’ with the gloomy viewt it pre¬ 
sents of life and religion, show the oa^t 

ftiUy as much os the humble and penitent 
His works are numerqus; but the best ate the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ the ‘ITniversil Passion,* and 
the tragedy of Revenge. The foundation of bis 
great poem was family misfortune, coloured and 
exaggerated for poetical effect- 

insatiate archer! could not one suffice I 

I'hy shafts flew thrice, and thrice my joeace was slain; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn. 

This rapid succession of bereavements was a poeti¬ 
cal license; for in one of the cases there'was an 
interval of four years, and in another of seven 
months. The profligate character of Lorenzo has 
been supposed to indicate Young’s own smi. It 
seems to us a mere fancy sketch. Like the charac¬ 
ter of Childe Harold, in tlio hands of Byron, it 
afforded the poet scope for dark mid powerfhl paint¬ 
ing, and was made vehicle fiir bursts of indig¬ 
nant virtue, sorrow, regret, and admonition. TWs 
artificial character pervades the whole poem, and is 
essentially a part of its structure. But it still leaves 
to our admiration many noble and sublime passages, 
where the poet speaks as from inspiration—with the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness—of life, death, 
and immortality. The ^uths of religion are en¬ 
forced with a cotnmandmg energy anS persuasion. 
Epigram and repartee are tlien forgotten by the 
poet; fancy yields to feeling; and where imagery is 
employed, it is select, uervou^, and suitabte. In 
this sustained and impressive style Young seldom 
remains long at a time; his desire to say witty and 
smart things, to load his picture with supernume¬ 
rary horrors, and conduct his personages to their 
‘•sulphureous or ambrosial seats,’ soon converts the 
great jioet into the painter and epigrammatist. The 
ingenuity of his second style is in some respects as - 
wouderfiil as the first, but it is of a vastly inferior 
order of poctfy. Mr Southey thinks, that when ' 
Jolinson said (in his ‘ Life of Milton’^ that ‘ the 
good and evil of eternity .were too pundcrous for the 
wings of wit,’ he forgot Young. The moral critic 
could not, however, but have condemned even witty 
thoughts and sparUing raetaphom, which are so in¬ 
congruous and misplaced. The ‘Night Thoughts,*, 
like ‘ Hudibras,’ is too pointed, and toojfall of com¬ 
pressed reflection and illustration, to be read con¬ 
tinuously with pleasure. Nothing can atone for the 
want of simplicity and connection jp a lon^ poem. 
In Yoimg there is no plot or preffinutsive interest. 
Each of the nine books is independftit of the other. 
The general reader, therefore, seeks out fa^u^to 
passages for perusal, or contents himself with^ 
single excursion into his wide and v^egatod fidd.. 
But the more carefully it is studied,^e more ex- | 
traordiuary and magnificent will tm entire poem j 
appear. The fertili^ <rf his iancy, the inregnaii^ 1 
of his wit and knowlrage, the striking and fc&itous 1 
combinations everywhere presented, are indeed re- j 
markable. Sound sense is united to poetical ima- ! 
gory; maxims of the highest praetibal value, and 
passages of great force, tenderness, and everlasting 
truth, are constantly lislhg; like sunshine, over tiie 
quaint and gloomy recessM of the poet’ii imagina¬ 
tion— 

The glorious fragments of a imtnortiti, 

With rubbish naxisd, uid itlittering in the tot.,, 

After ail bis hustlmg tedfe and ambition, howftody 
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TO 1780. 


L foung odmt of 

E-’/^to^llfe— 

r. be that hand genijly l^d 

! 'BiJ)' heart at ret^ iMoi^M^^a humble (bade I 
> ‘' world'i a||jwi>^:|^p(lc, ^ dangerous seas, 

• With Flea8ur(p$t^.bu^b<M^ed at our peril; 
i ’ Here, <» a lihi^ pfam, thrown s«fe ashore, 
p f hear the taa^ of the distant throng. 

As that dfj^otoi or dying stomts; 

Attd .fliedltata'eu.ecenes moresUent sUll; 
Pmpw^^ tftesifii, tnd fight the fear of death. 

Ijheph^, gazing from his hut, 
Vuttubi^ Msi^, or leaning on his staff, 
amildon's fieiy chase I see; 

..dE eee the circling hunt of noisy men 
1 Burst law’g enclosure, leap the moiinds of right. 
Punning and punned, each other’s prey; 

welres for rapine; as the fox for wiles ; 

Till death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 
Why all this toil for'triumphs of aU hour I 
' What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame,' 
Earth’s hipest station ends in * here he lies,* 


t of his And fondly dream each win^ and star our friec ^; 

* All in some darling .enterprise embarked t 

But where is he can fathom its erent! 

Amid, a multitude of artless hands, 

.Ruin's sure perquisite, her lawful piizS I 
'. Some steer arigh^ but the hlhck- bl^t hlonrs hard, 

' And puffi them wide of hope: wkh'hewrts of proof 

Full against stind and tide, some^in fJwir way. 
And when strong effort Ifes deserred the jmrt, 

And tugged it into view, ^ts won! ’tis lost I 
Thou^ strong their oar, still stronger is their fate ; 


To-morrow knows not they were erer born. 

Others a short memorial leave behind. 

Like a flag floating when the bark’s ingulfed; 

It floats a moment, and is seen no more. 

One Ceesar lives; a thousand arc forgot. 

How few beneath auspicious planets born 
(Darlings of Providence I fond Fate's elect!) 
With swelling sails make (mod the promised port. 
With, all their wishes freighted ! yet even tliosty 


And ‘ dusf to dust’ concludes her noblest song. ‘ even uiose 

, , ■ , ^ Freighted with all their wislics, soon complain; 

And when he argues la favour of the immortality of Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
man from the analogies of nature, witli what ex- They still are men, and when is man secure? 
quisite taste and melody does he chor^terise the As fatal time, as stornf’l the rush of years 
changes and varied appearances of creation— Beats down their strangth, their numberless escipcs 

Xordi nature through,’tis revolution all; inromend. And now their proud success 

All riiange, no death; day follows night, and nigbt plants new terrors on the victor’s brow 

The dying day j stars rise and set, and set and rise; ‘ ~ to quit the world, just m.ade their own, 

' Earth takes the example. See, the Summer gay, ' Thor nest so deeply dowiic<l, and built so high! 

Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 


Earth takes the example. See, the Summer gay, 

' With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers,. 

: Siroopa iuto pallid Autumns Virinter gray, 

B.emd with frost and turbulent with storm, 

Blows Autumn and Jhis golden fruits away. 

Then melts into the Spring: soft Spring, with breath 
Favonian; from warm chambers of the south, 

Rcqs1)s the first. . AU, to reSenrish, fades: 

' Ak in a wheel, all sinks to roascend: 

Emblems of num, who passes, not expires. 

! He thus mcnralbii 6a humamdife— 

. . r Life speeds away 

From point to point, though seeming to stand still. 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stc^fh, 

Teo subtle m the movement to be seen ; 

Yet rooa.amii’s hou; is up, and we ^re gone. 
Warra^ pefait.out our danger; gnomons, time; 

A) Hfeife are useless when the sun is set. 

So those, but whenfrnore glorious reason shines. 
Bekson Humid judge in all; in reason’s eye 
That t^ntaiy shadow toavels hard. 

But inch our mvitotion to the wrong, 
prone our hearts to whisper that we wish, 

Tis lateV with th? wise than he’s aware: 

A WUmington* goet slower than the sun: 

,.^d lA mankinu mistake their time of day; 

.JuwD ifeelf. Fresh hbpes are hourly sown 
■TO^Mtbwed brows. To gentle life’s descent 
, shut our ms, and think it is (f }i^in. 

‘ We'tako.feir days in winter for tho spring, 

.^d turn our hlessiim into bank Sinew oft 
that.m he mumot feel, 
letfl^ beUeres he's oldw for his years. 
ipnii|ib.(it]ife’s latest eve, we keep in store « 
’%m;ai8a||]M^tment sure, to crown the revh^ 
^^s^ointment of a promised hour. 

in » sya^noblpr etroin, wlim lie com- 
fimjidimfm life to the tetk^ .. 


AVith such a throng of pcietical imagery, hursts of | 
sentiment, and rays of fancy, does the iioet-diviuc 
elotlic the trite and simple tniths, that all is. vanity, 
and that man is bom to dial 

These tlionghts, 0 Nigbt! are thino; 

From thee,they came like lovers’ secret sighs. 

While others slept. So Cynthia, poets feign, 

In shadows veiled, soft, sliding from her sphere, 

Her shepherd cheered ; of her enamoured less 
Than I of thco. And art thou stUl unsung, 

Beneath whose brow, and by whose aid, I sing ? 
Immortal silence! where sliall I begin? 

Where end I or how steal music from the spheres 
To soothe their goddess i 
O majestic Night 1 

Nature’s peat aurostor I Bay’s elder bom ! 

And fated to survive the transient sun!. 

By mortals and immortals seen with awe ! 

A starry crowikthy raven brow adorns, 

An azure zone thy wHkt; clouds, in heaven’s loom 
.Wrought through varieties oC shape and shade. 

In ample folds of drapery divine, 

Thv flowing mantle form, and, heaven throughout, ' 
Volqjainously pour thy poepous train; i 

Thy gloomjf grandeurs—^Nature's most august, i 

t ___ : 


Draim <Kefc my Iftpoun pasts »W1 clothe tho scene. 

This marafioent apostiojpho has scaxoHy been 
equalled la oog poetry the epic atraina of 
Milton. 

On Jkaf^ anti ItmnwU^Uy^ . 

Tired Naturo’k kweet r^karer, .babny Slet^ I 
He, like tl(e worid, his ready visit pays 
Where Fottunk smil«: the vrietefesf'Jthfoteakes; 


k^tq^erieheed, hii^ fat < Swift on his tfaiwny {nhion flies flom'wo^ 

fej|^ k«jag^iro cheek 1 ^ gay, AAd lights' cn lids nnsullied iw a teat. 






From short (ak tvniat} aiid tfasturiied te|Mb 
lynlket how h^^lheytiho ^nMck'ao fehfe I 
Yet that were yate, H dy(>l^ Iwpt'ike ^;taiT«, 







ENGLISH LITERATHBE. 


EDWJM^ TQUHe# 


I I Traktt etnei^ng'lrom a ya of dioamii 
Tumultuous; where my wrecked desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 
ThoughnowrcAored,’tis.only change of paiu . 

(A bitter change 1^ severftr for severe : ^ 

The day too s^rt mr my distress; and night. 

E’en in the zeuith Other dark domain, 

Is sunshine to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess f from her ebon throne, ' 
In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
Hei| leaden sceptre o’er a sihmbering world. * 
Silmie^how dead I and- darknofs how profound! 

Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds; 

Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature mode a pause; 

An awful pause! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled: 

Fate I drop the curtain; 1 can Idle no more. 

Silence^and Darkness 1 solemn sisters! twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on I'cason build resolve 
(That column of true majesty in man), 

Assisi me; I will thank you in the grave; 

The grave your kingdom: there this frame shall full 
A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 

But what are ye ? * 

Thou, who didst put to flight 
I Primeval Silence, when the morning stars, • 

Exulting, shouted o'er the rising ball; 

Oh Thou ! whose word from solid darknriis struck , 
That spark, the sun, strike wisdom from my soul; 

My soul, which flies to thee, her trust, her trca-suie, 
As misers to their gold, while others rest. 

Through this opaque of nature and of soul. 

This double night, transmit one pitying my, 

To lighten and to cheer. Oh lead my mind 
(A mind that fain would wander ftom its w'o),« 
lAiad it through various scenes of life and death. 

And from each scene the noblest truths inspire. 

Nor less inspire my conduct than my song ; 

Teach ray best reason, reason ; my best will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed; and pay her long arroar s 
Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, poured 
On this devoted head, i>ei>ourcd'in vain. * * 

Ilow poor, how rich, how abjcctyhow august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man 1 
How passitig wonder He who made him such! 

Who centered in our make such strange e^itremes. 
From diflerent natures marvellously miked, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds 1 - 
Distin^shed link in Imng’s endless ^iu! 

Midw^ from nothing to the Deliy 1 
A beam ethereal, snllied^nd absorpt! 

Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine! ' 

Dim ininiatrire of greatnosa absolute! 

An heir of glory I a frail cMld of dust: • 

Helpless immortal! insect infinite t 
A wonn! a gmA 1 I tremble at myself, 

•And in mys^ am lost. At home, a stranger^ 
Thought wanden) up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wondering at her own. How reason reels 1. . 
Oh what a miracle to man-is man! , • 

■Triumphantly distressed 1 what joj ! what dread! 
Alternately transported and alarmed 1 
What can preserve my life l or what destroy! 

An angel’s am can’t snatch mq from tins grave; 
Legions of angels csri’t'-'cohflna mb there*' 

is past coqj^ttro; all riiings rise in proof: 
While o’er my limbs sleep’s.'soft dominion spread, 
What though my soul fkniastlc measures tred ^ 
O’er fairjfi^lds-1 or mourned along-gloom 
Of silent wwds ; or, down the ctaifjMr 
Hurled hci^,Ions, swam with pdiii the: ptantled pool j 
Or scaled ^ dm j ctr . danced bn hollow winds, 


With a»tinriM*es, wild natives «Cj|te hmio i 
Her oeasdess fl^ht, tiboaghdevio^Si^ nature 
Of subtlor essence ^an the common dod t 'f * 
Ermi silent night proebums my sodt i * * 

Why, then, their loss deplore that aMiipbtlhst T- ' * 
. is the de8crt,rffti» the solitude: ♦ ■ - \ 

, How populous, how vital is the grave f ■' ‘v;'" ■ 

"rais is creation’s melmicholy vault, 


I Is substance ; the reverse is {buy’s <a?eed ; 

How solid all, where change shall be no more! 

This is the bud of being, the dim dawn. 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule; 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and death. 

Strong death alone can heave the massy bar, 

This gross impediment of clay remove. 

And make us embryos of existence free 
From real life; but little more remote 
la he, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, slumbering in his sire. 

Embryos we must be till we burst the shell,'. 

Yon ambient azure sbcll, and spring to Ufe, 

The life of gods, oh transport! and of man. 

Yet man, fool man! here buries aU his thoughts; - 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 

Prisoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon. 

Here pinions all his wishes; winged by heaven , 
To fly at infinite: and reach it there 
Where seraphs gather immortality, 

On life’s fair trets fast by the throne of God. 

What golden joys aiubroa^l clustering glow 
In his full beam, and ripen for the just, 

-Where momentary ages are no mure! 

Where time, and pain, and 'diance, and death expire! 
And is it in the flight of threescofe years 
To push cteruity frem human thought, 

And smother soals immortal in the dust { 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires,' 

AVasting'her stren^h in strenuous idleness, 

Thrown into tumult, raptured or alanuied. 

At aught this scene can threaten orYhdulge, 

Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft n feather, or to drorvu a fly, 

• 

. [TAonghri o» Time.} jj, . 

The bell strikes ohe. We take no note ^ time 
..But from itsloss: to give it then a tongue . 

Is wise ill man- As if an angel sppke, 
r feel the soleum sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. , - 
Where are they! AVith the years beyondflood. 

It is the sigiifl that demands despatch: 

How much is to be done I My. hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life's uarrew verge 
Look down—on what I A fathomless fibyss. 

A dread eternity I how sundy' mine! ' . 

And can ctemity belong to me, ' 

Poor pensioner the Iwunties of an hour! 

0-time! than gold more sacred ; moreea load 
'JTian lead to fools, and fools routed wise. , 

W’hat moment granted man .without account? 
what years are squandered, wisdom’s debt unpaid! 

. Ou/wcalUt in days all due to that discharge. 
llastCf haste, he lies in wait,.he’s at the door; 
Insidious l^th; should his strong hand arrest. 

No composition sets the prisoner free. 

Eternity’s inexorable ch^ 

Fast binds, and vengeance claims tho full arrear. .. 

Youth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 

Port with it sis with money, sparing; pay '‘•'■g;. 

No moment, hut in purchase of its worth; 

And what it’s worth, ask death-beds; they 
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witk H M with lif«, rela<^t} Ug 
holy hopo of nobler ^e to eome { 

Time higher aimed, stUl the great mark 

Of and on^hi, more ditine. 

On all important tilM, ^irough ore^ age, 
Thougbaiuch,' the wine have urged, the man 

la yet unborn i^O duly weighs an hour.' 

‘ IVe loot a d^ ’—^Uie prince who nobly cried, 

Had bemi;|m,.«impmr without his crown. 

Of Rop^ bay, rather, lord of human race: 

He. IM ;U deputed by mankind. 

i^peak; so reason speaks in all{ 
ioft whispers of that God in man, 

Why By to folly, why to frenzy fly, 

FOr itneue from the blessings we possess! 

Time, (lie supreme!—^Time is eternity; 

Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile. 

Who murders Time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adored. 

Ah 1 how unjust to nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man! 

Like childrmi babbling nonsense in their sports, 

We censure Nature for a span too short; 

That span too short we tax as tedious too; 

Torture inrontion, all expedients tire, 

To lash the lingering moments into speed. 

And whirl us ^appy riddance) from ourselves.* 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his age. 

Behold him when passed by; what then is seen 
But hi8~broad pinions swifter than the winds 1 
And all mankind, in.contradiction strong. 

Rueful, aghast, cry out on his career. 

We waste, not use our time } wo breathe, not live ; 
Time wasted is existence; used, is life ; 

And hare existence man, to live ordained, 

Wrings and oppresses with enormous weight. 

And whwl since time was given for use, not wasle, 
Enjoined to fly, with temiiest, tide, and stars, 

I To keep his epeed, nor ever wait for man. 

'Hme’s use was doimied a pleasure, waste a pain, 

That man might feel his error if unseen, 

' And, feeling, fly to labour for his cure ; - 
Not blundering, split on idleness for ease. 

We push tfine from us, and we wish him back ; 

Life we think long and short; death seek and shun. 

I Oh the dark days of vanity t while 
Heae, how tasteles^ and how terrible when gone 1 
Gone! th^ ne’er go;• when past, they haunt us 
still; 

The spirit u&Iks of every day deceased, 

And smiles an angel, or a foiy frowns. 

Nw death nor life delight us. If time past. 

And time possesifed, both pain us, what can please! 
That which the Peity to please opined, 
i^Yime coed. The man who consecrates his hours 
vigorous effort, aitd an honest aim, 
bnce he draws the sting of lift and death: 
walks wiGanature, uid her paths are peace. 

greatly wiw to talk with our past hours. 

And side what report they bore to heaven, 

AnA Imve home more wdcomo news. 


Praudr atiswees what men experience call; * 

wisdom’s fiidtd her best, if not, worst foe. 

Ail^jiennial man, because untouched, nnsten, 
on time as nothing. Nothing else 
Is dw'AifU^s ; *ti8 fottune^. Time’s a god. 

Haist heard of Time’s <^ipotence t 

For, aai|t^,;what vSeodert he do I 
And wi{rj:;^daaid> Idank aeuite hedisdalna 
Not on thoae'Isnttt tniktime (hehTen’s stranger!) sent 


Lorenzo I no { On the long destined hour, . * ,, 

From everiwting ages growmg ripe, 

That memorable h^ of wbnmroas birth, . 

When the Dread Sire^ on emiuiatioB bent, 

And big with nature, rising in his m^j^t. 

Called forth creation (for tnm time woe hom) 

By Godhead streaming through a uOusand worlds; 
Not on those trams, from the greCt days of heaven, 
From old eteniity!s> mykerioos orb 
Was time cut off, and ca^ beneath the skies; 

The skies, which watch him in his new abode, 
Measuring his motions by<¥evolving spheres, * 
Thai hormoge maehin^ divine, ' *' 

Hours, days, and monut8,and years, his children play, 
Like numerous wings, around him, as he flies ; 

Or rather, as unequal plumes, thw shape 
His ample pinions, swift as darted flame. 

To gain his goal, to reach his ancient resi^ 

And join anew eternity, his sire: 

In his immutability to nest, 

When worlds that count his circles now, unbinged, 
(Fate the loud signal sounding) headlong rush 
To timeless night and chaos, whence they rose. 

But why on time so lavish is my song: , 

On this great theme kind Nature keeps a school 
To teach her sons hersiilf. Each night we die— 

Each mom are bom anew; each a life; 

And shall we kill each day! If trifling kills. 

Sure vice must butcher. O what heaps of .slain 
Cry out for vengeance on us ! time destroyed 
Is suicide, where more thou blood is spilt. 

Throw yearsaway I 

Throw empires, and be blameless; moments seize; 
Heaven’s on their wing: a moment we may wish, 
When worlds want wealth to buy. Bid day stand still, 
Bid biiu drive back his car and reimport 
The psriod post, re-give the given hour, 

Lorenzo ! more than miracles we want., 

Lorenzo t O for yesterdays to come ! 

[The Man lehose ThoughU are not of IhU World.} 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 

What nothing less than angel can exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies; 

Like ships in seas, while in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 

Behold him seated on a mount serene, 

Above the fogs of sense, and passion’s stotm; 

All the black cares and tumults of this life, 

Like harmless ihunders, hroaking at his feet, 

Excite his pify, not impaiv his peace. 

Earth's genuine 8ons,^e sceptiw and the slav#, 

A miimled mob 1 a wanderii% herd I he sees, 
Bewildered in the vale; in lul unlikot 
His full reverse in all! what higher praise 1 
Whitt stronger demonstration of the right! 

The prerent all their care, the future his. 

When public welfare calls, or private want, 

They give to Fame; his bounty he conceals. • i 

Their virtues varnish Nature, nis exalt. 

Manlrind’s esteem thqr court, and he his own, 

Tfaein. the wild chase of ftlse felicities; 

His ihb oompb^ jpossesskin of the true. 

Alike throu^oiit' is Ms cansUtent peace, 

All of one colour, and an even thread; 

While party><!olouied riireds of happiri^ 

With hideous reps between, patdh up for them ' 
A madman’s robe; eadh pufl^of Fortune 
The tatiem 1m and iftows their Atkidik^ 

He sees with either eyes Gian th^n t whaire thty 
Behold*sHn,lWi^esaDidtar; 

What makes them only nttile, makss Min adom 


What makes them only nflile, Min adom 
Where th^. see mountaimti he items Mzi, . 
An empire in hit balauM «r«^ i'gmiak 
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mwtjforemt.' 


Hia ho^, imiaottaJj Mow them by m duet 
That dims his sight, imd shortens his nairsy, . 
Which longs, inlntoite, to lose Ml bound,' 

Titles andhoBOMM (if they prose his &te) 

He lays aside to find hia dignity; 

No the^ fin'd in »u^t Msides. 

They triumph rn externals (which conceal 
Man’s Tcdl glory), proud of ar^llpse: 

Himself too much he prizes to be proud, 

And nothing thinks so great fh man as man. 

Too dear he nolda his interest to neglect • 
Another’s welfiste, or his right invade: 

Their iifterest, like a lion, lives hn prey. 

They kindle at the shadow of a wrong; 

Wrong ho sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 

Nor stoops to think his iiyurer his foe. 

Nought but what wounds his virtue wounds his peace. 
A covered heart their character defends; 

A covered heart denies him half his praise. 

With nak^ness his innocence agrees, 

While their broad foliage t^tifies their fall. 

Their no-joys end where his full feast begins; 

His joys create, theirs murder future bliss. 

To triumph in existence his alone; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet begun. 

His glorious course was yesterday complete j 
Death then was welcome, yet life still is sweet. 

IProcrasdnution.'] 

Bo wise to-day; *tis madness to defer: 

Next d.ay the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange! 

That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
Tlio pMra, * That all men are about to live,’ 

For ever cii the brink of being bom: 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their prido 
On this reversion takes up ready praise; 

At least their own; their future selves applaud; 

How excellent that life they ne’er will leim! - 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly’s vails; 

That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign; 

Tho thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 

’Tis not in follv not to scorn a fool. 

And scarce in human wisdom to <lo more. 

All promise is poor dilatoiyr man, 

And that through every stage. 'When young, indeed, 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, an^ only wish, ^ 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise.* 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool j 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan j , 

At fifty chides his infamous delay. 

Pushes his prud^ purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Besolves, and re^resolrea | thmi dies tho same. 

why! because he thinks himself inuuortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themaelvea} 
Themselves, wheu some alarming sh ock of fate 
fitrikes through their Wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
But their hearts wounded, Bke the wounded air. 

Soon closb; wherb past the shaft no trace is found, 

As from the wing no scar the Ay retains 
The rarM wave no furrow from fhe keM, 

^ dies in Iqn^ hearts the ^Ought of death: 

^ ^’en with the teudw tear which muro dicda 
O’er those we love, we drop it in th^ grave. . 


[JVom f/te iow 0 /J’asw.J , 

Not all on books their criticism waate' • 
The gen'ius of a dish some justly taste. 

And eat their way %o film* I with anxious 
The salmon is'refused, the turbot bought. 

Impatient Art rebukes the sun’s delay, 

And bids December yield the fruits of^ay. 

Their various cares in one great point combine 
The business of their lives, that is, to dine; 

Half of their precious day they give the feast. 

And to a kind digestion roare the rest. 

Apicius here, the taster of the town, 

F«e<ls twice a-week, to settle their renown. 

These worthies of tho palate guard with care 
The sacred annals of their bills of fare; 

In those choice books their panegyrics read, 

And scorn the creatures that for hunger feed ; 

If man, by feeding well, commences great. 

Much more the worm, to whom that man is meat. 

Belus with solid glory will be crowned; 

He buys no phantom, no vain empty sound. 

But builds himself a name; and to bo great, 

Sinks in a quariy an immense estate; 

In cost and grandeur Chandos he’ll outdo; 

And, Butlin^on, thy taste is not so true; 

The pile is finished, every toil is past, 

And full perfection is arrived at last; 

When lo ! my lord to some small comer runs, 

And leaves state-rooms to strangers and to duns. 

The man who builds, an A wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home, from which to run away. 

In Britain what is many a lordly seat, 

But a discliarge in frill for an estate ! 

Some for renown on scraps of learning dote. 

And think they grow immortal as they quote. 

To patch-work learned quotations ate allied; 

Both strive to make our poverty our fuide. 

Let high birth triumph ! what can be more great! 
Nothing—but merit in a low estate. 

To 'Virtue’s hum|ilest son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror. 

Shall men, like figures, pass for high or bostT, 

Slight or important only by their place! 

Titles are marks of honest mm, and wise; 

The fool or knave that wears a title, lies. 

They that on glorious ancestors enliW]^, 

Produce their debt instead of tikeir distharge. 

c 

[77ie Em.ptaust of IHeha-l 

Can gold calm passion, or make reasoif shine! 

Can we dig peace or wisdom from Hie ftine! 

Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much « 

To make our fortune’tian our happiness: 

That happiness which great ones <^n see. 

With rage and wonder, in a low degree, * 

Themselves unblessed. The poor are odty poor. 

But what are they who droop amid their ston t < 
Nothing is meaner than a wietch of state. 

The })pppy only are the truly great. 

Peasants enjuy like apmtites with kings. 

And those tot satisfied with cheapest thingo. 

Could both out Indies buy but one new sense, 

Our envy would be due to luge expense; 

Since not, those pomps which to the gnat belong, 

Are but poor arts to mark them f«»D Hie throng. 

See how they beg an alms of Flattery: 
Theylanguiui oh, support them with a lie! 

A decent competence we frilly tMte; 

It i^hw our senses and |pv«a a constant feiul) ' ■ 
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iCYCI^PiSPflA OF 


TO ^» 0 . 


Mow sre perceiTe by .di^i ofrtjtougbbalone} we hare a poetical eubject poetically t)?eate^-.fille(i 

Tiietieh must labour to potawiH thrar own, f to overflowing with Ihe rkheet materials of poetry, 

To feel their great and request and the emanations of bencvolanoe. In ^e Cdslk 

Iheir bumble Mends to h^rtoem to he blest; qf Indolence we have the concentration or, easeocc 

To see th^ hear their glory told, of those materials applied to a subject less poetical. 

And aid the wretmed impetencc of gold. but still afibrding room efor lu.:$uriant' fancy, the 

But sme, souls! and touched with warmth most exquisite art, and still greater melody, of 
. ; . numbers. <f 

9^™ and teach its beams to shine ; James Thomson wda born at Ednani, naur Kelso, 

t^aeurw they repute a load, county of Roxburgh, on the 11th ttf September, 1.700. 

Nor .them wi^lth their own, till well bestowed. His father, who was then minister of the parish of 

public happmcM, Edntte), removed a few^ears hfterwaids to that of 

Tlu^h je(^t streoms difl*u8ivelyth^^^ Southdean in the ^me coimty, a primitive’arid 

^,4* **rMe their bounties glide, concealed from view, retired district situated among tlw lower tiopcs of 
jRsltore onr wants, and spare our blushes too. the Cheviota Hero tive young poet spent his boyish 

years. The gift of poesy came early, and some 

T A sirs THosraov by him at the age of fourteen, show 

jAsihS TH03I80N. how sooii lus miumer was formed.— • , - 

The publication of the Seasons was an important v^.., t 

era in ,the history of English poetry* !i5o true and a i j. i ^ + +1 • j • 

iu / 1 *, *1 * «u^A traced my actions to their teeming source: 

^ 1 <i««c«ptions m tlie poem, and so j ^ - 

I harmonise with those fresh feelmgs „ j [ ^ j.j 

“d rfow^ impulses which aU would wish to Conversed with anglls and unlsidied saints 

irend the courts of the Eternal King! 

m^ with a love of rhomson. It is difficult to con- oiaJlv 1 would declare in lofty strain-s 
ceive a person of education in tins country, imbued O^^Mbad to the sLs of men, 

_ But tliought is lost in its immensitj’; 

Iinagiiiatiou wastes its strength in vain, 

And faiK^ tires and turns within itself, 

Struck with the amating deptb.s of Deity! 

. ' Ah ! iny Lord (led 1 in vain a tender youth, 

■ ■' ' Unskilled in arts of deep philosophy, 

■ Attempts to seai-cb the bulky mass of matter, 

» To trace the rules of motion," and pursue 

,"Vft may 1 from thy most apparent ivorks 

Eo^ some idea of thoir wondrous Author.! 

In his eighteenth year, Thomson was sent to Edin- 
- burgh college. His father died, and the poet pro* 

ccedod to lyondon to push his fortune. His college 
' friend Mallet procured him the situation of tutor to 

t " the son of Ixird Binning, and being shown some of 

liis descriptions of MYinter,’advised him to connect 
. tlicin into one regular poem, Thisivas done, and 

‘Wintcri was pumisbed in March 172G, the poet 
received only three guineas for the copy- 
' right. A second and a third edition appeared the 

' ' same year. ‘Summer’appeared in 1727. In 1728 he 

issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, tlie 
'■ SW/ljP'' /'" ‘Eour Seasons;’ the number of subscribers, at a ; 

Q guinea each copy, was .887 ; but many took more 

James Thomson. than one, and Poifc (to whom Thomson had been 

introduced by Mallet) Ifcok three copies. The 
with an admiration of rural or woodland seeimry, tragedy of Smhmiisia was next producml; and in 
net entertainiijfe a strong affection and regard for 1731 the poet accompanied the sou of Sir Charles 
tiiat delightful poet, who has iiaintcd their cliarnis Taibot, afterwards lord*chancellor, in theeayiacity 
witIfSo much ndejity and enthusiasm. The K«no of tutor ^r travelling companion, to tlie continent. 
Tai^tos of Ijlandness benevolence, of simplicity xhey visited France, Switzerland, and Italy, and it 

til' deti^ and beauty of form and colour, which wo jg easy to conceive with what pleasure Thomsbq 
^^cogoise distinjpiiahuig traits “U; natural must have passed or sojourned amoog scenes which 
are seen in the pages of Thoi^on, con- often viewed in itnagiuation;^ November 

by h^^ artless mind as faitlifuHy as the of ^hc same year the poet ■was at Kome, and no 
l,g*Kl. 8 hadcs on the race of creation. No entt* douj^t indnlgra the wish expressed In one of his 
mmst^ draage of style has, therefore, affectea his letters, • to see the Helds where Virga gathered his 
S&iti^ity. We maysmUe at sometiriles meeting immortal honey, and tread thesamC gipund where 
mjm at Bwvy monotonous peMud, a false ornament men luive thought and. acted so greatly.’,, On his rc- 
expressiOT, the tcsdlt of an indolent mind next yeai* be puUishcd his poem and 

Vt^rajglts^ m to a g^t effort, and we may wish obtained the sinecure situation of St^or^lT of Briefs 
description were som^uncs more in the Court of Chancery, which ho held till, the 
.^Sra-1^ dignified; but this drawh^ does not ^enth of Lord Talbot, the choneoUerr. The succeed* 
aalto^Mgp.|K^itneQt regard or general feeling; our ' % 

first . wwltered j qnd Tliomson Is still 1 Thitourioiis fragment was Bmt pmatoKH inlsil, m » Uf?. 

the piM Wm i^onj' some of oar best and purest of 'n«»n«n by Mr Allan CBunfegtomi to an llina-v 
’ asMdteto»liittff .infitoKfinblyjoined. In the Neasons | u-atededtttonaf the'Sensona*' 
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JASIBS TH03I80N. 

The publication of the Seasons was an important 
era in ,the history of English poetry. So true aud 
beantifol are the descriptions in tlie poem, and so 
entirely do they harmonise with those fresh feelings 
wd glowing impulses which all would wish to 
cherish, that a love of nature seems to be synony* 
mous with a love of Thomson. It is difficult to con* 
ceive a person of education in tiiis country, imbued 


JamGs Thomson. 

with an admiration of rural or woodland scenery, 
net mitortainiiig a strong affection and regard for 
that delightful poet, who has |>aintcd their charms 












ENGLISH LrtERATURE. 


JAHES TBOUSON. 


ing ch«ucellor besto'vtred situation on onotlier, 
Thomson not bsfring, it is said, from chariusteristic 
in^lence, solicited a continuance of the cdBce. He 
again tried the stage, and produced Amrnmnm, 
which was coldly received.. Edward and Eleonora 
fbllowcd, and tbo poet’s dircumstances were bright¬ 
ened by a pension of L.100 a-year, which ho ob¬ 
tained through Lytttlton froja the iWnce of Wales, 
lie furthCT received the appointment of Surveyor 
General of the licewacd Islands, the duties of which 
he was allowed to perform by deputy, and which 
]^i|ght him L.300 per imnuni. He was ndw in 
ranipanative opulence, and hi« residence at Kew- 
lane, near Richmond, was the scene of social enjoy¬ 
ment and lettered ease. Retirement and nature 
became, be said, more and more bis passion every 
day, ‘I have enlarged my rural dommn,’ he 
writes to a friend: ‘tlie f am fields next to me, from 
the first (»f which I have walled—no, no —paled in, 
alraut as tpuch as my garden consisted of before, so 
that the walk runs round the hedge, where you 
may. figure me walking any time of the day, and 
sometimes at night.’ Ilis house appears to Imvc 



Thomsons Cottaga • 

been elegautly furnished; the sale catalogue of his 
^fleets, which enumerates the contents of* every 
room, prenar^ .after his death, fills eight pages of 
print, and his cellar was stocked with wines and 
Scotch ale. In' this snug suburban retreat Thomson 
now applied himself to finish the * Castle of Indo¬ 
lence,’ on which he bad been long engi^l, arid a 
tragedy on the subject of Coriobmus. The prom 
•M-as published in May 1748., In August following, 
he took a boat at Hammersrhith to convey him to 
Kew, after having walked firom Xomdon. He caught 
cold, was tlitown into a fbver, and,, after a abort ill¬ 
ness, died f27th of August 1746), No poet was eve* 
more deemy lamented or more sinrarely mourned. 
f Ibough bom « poet, Thomsoia, seems to have 
advanera but slowly, and by reiterated efR>rts, to 


refinement of tfiste. Tlie natural fervour of- the 
man overpowered the rules of the schdar. The 
first edition of Rie * Seasons’ differs materially front 
the second, and the second still more frmn the third. 
Every alteration was an improvement in ddic^ of 
tliottght and langifage, of which we may maution 
one instance. • In the scene betwixt DamOn-and 
Musidora—‘the solemnly-ridiculous bathing,’ as 
Campbell has justly termed it—the uoet had origi¬ 
nally introduced three damsels t (ff propriety at 
language consequent on these corrections, we may 
cite an example in a line from the episode,of La- 
vinia— 

And as ho viewed her ardent o’er and o’er, 
stood originally 

And as he nm her ardent o’er and o’er. 

One of the finest and most picturesque similea in 
tlie work was supplied by Pope, to whom Thomson 
had given an interleaved copy of the edition of 1736. 
The quotation will uot be out of place here, as'it is 
honourable to the friendship of the broUier poets, 
and tends to show the importance of careM revision,, 
without which no cxcelicncc can be attained In 
literature or the arts. Hou' deeply must it be re¬ 
gretted that Pope did not oftener write in lihiink 
verse! In autumn, describing Lavinia, the lines of 
Thomson were— 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’.s self. 

Recluse ainoug the woods ; if city dames 

Will dcigtt their faith; and thus she went, compelled 

By strong necessity, with a? serene * 

Ai^ pleased a look as Patience e’er put on, 

To glean Palemon’.s fields. 

Pope drew his pen through this description, and 
supplied the foUowing lines, which Thomson must 
have been too much gratified with not to adopt 
with pride and pleasure—and so they stand in all 
the subsequent editions:— 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self, 

Recluse among the closc-enibowcring woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Aptmnine, 

Beneath the sitelter of encircling lulls 
A myrtle risesj far from human eyes, , ^ 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild; 

So flourished blooming, and unseen by all, 

'Tlio sweet Lavinia ; till at length compelled 
By strong Newssity's-supreme command, 

■VVith smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Paleraon’S fields.'* ^ 

That the genius of Thomrou was purifying and 
working off its alloys up to the termination of his 
existence, may be seen from the supesiority in style 
and diction of the ‘Castle of Indolen^.' ‘ Between 
the iieriod of his composing tlie Sdsons ai^the 
Castle of Indolence,’ says Mr Campbell, ‘he wrote, 
several wmrks which seem hardly to acemd with the 
improvement and maturity of bis tasto^axliibited in 
the latter production. To the Castle^f Indolence 
he brought not only the full nature, but the perfbc| 
Sfftpfapoet. Tlie materials of that exquisite poem 
ore derived originally from Tasso; but he was more 
imm^iateiy indebted for tliem to the Faery' Queen: 
and in meeting with the paternal spirit of Spenser, 
he seems as he were admitted more^ intimately 
to tl)e home of inspiration.’ If the <»itic had gone 
r 

* The Interleaved copy with Pope’s and Thomson's altera¬ 
tions is in the posaemlon of the Rev. J. Mitford. See that 
^Hemaa'a edition of Omy^ works, vol. H. p. a, where ot^ 
Inatancea are. given. All fogefB conectioiuf wwe adopted or 
Tbaeema. a. ■ . “ 
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. tfnr the idtoationi in the t8eiksra»«* whidi Thomson 
' haS been more or less engkged upon for hbout sbc' 
teen years, he wonld have Seen the (pradnal unprore- 
meat of his taste, M eratt as imagination. So far as 
the art of the poet htocmoeiTiea, the last corrected 
edition is a neir worh. The flower of Thomson, 
howerer, la^mOt ih his'art, but in the exuberance of 
his geniuSi.irhtoh sometimes required to be dis- 
ci^ned andqpntrolled. The poetic glow is spread 
over aQ, He never slackens in bis enthusiasm, nor 
tires of notating out the phenomena of nature which, 
indidetm as he was, ho had surveyed under every 
nspjH^till he had become familiar with all. Among 
the mountains, vales, and forests, he seems to realise 
his own words— 

Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise 
And looking lively gratitude. 

But he looks also, as Johnson has finely observed, 
‘with the eye which nature bestows only on a poet 
—the eye that distinguishes, in everything presented 
to its view, whatever there is on which imagination 
can deUght to be detained, and with a mind that at 
once comprehends the vast, and attends to the 
minute.' He looks also with a heart that feels for 
all mankind. BQs sympathies are universal Ilia 
toufdung aUunons to the condition of the poor and 
sufiering, to the hapless state of bird and beast in 
winter; the description of the peasant perishing in 
the snow, the Siberian exile, or the Arab pilgrims, 
all are marked with thatshumanity and true feeling 
which shows that the poet’s virtues ‘formed the 
magic of his song.’ The genuine impulses under 
which he wrote he has expressed in one noble stanza 
<rf tte ‘ Caafle of Indolence— 

I edte not, Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot lob me of free Nature’s grace. 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, _ 

, Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lavms, by living stream, at eve: 

Let health my nervrs and finer fibres brace, 

And 1 their toys to the great children leave; 

Of fmqygreason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

* The love erf nature,’ says Coleridge, ‘ seems to have 
led Thomson to a dieerful religion; and a gloomy 
religion to have ^ Cowper to a love of nature. The 
one would carry ms fellow*inen along with him into 
nature; the other flies to nature from his fellow- 
men. In fihastity of diction, however, and the har¬ 
mony of blank verse, Cowper leaves Thomson im¬ 
measurably below him; y^ I still feel the latter to 
liirre been th#bom pmt’ The ardour and fiilness 
Thomson’sidescriptions distinguish them from 
thoswsof Cow^, who was naturally less enthusias¬ 
tic, and who was restricted by his relimous tenets, 
and by his critical and classically formed taste. The 
dietion of thb Seasons is at times pure and musical; 
it ia deviKed and amtntioua, however, for ordi- 
jUlYthemes^^aad whm the poet descends to ndante 
description, or to humorous or satined sc^toCa (as 
in tit account of the chase and fozhuntdn’^din- 
Iter in Autumn), the eflbct is ^tesqne and absnrd. 

<Siapbell au bapinly said, that ‘as long as 
dwdls in the pure contemplation of nature, 
atid Appeals, to the umvemd poet^ of the human 
style comes to us as something 
advetttitions—lt is the flowli^ vesture of 
tiw1l[%t^| #dd perhi^ to the general experience, 
if { hut when be returns to the 

fiimiUiir ^ courteties of life the same 

dictiwteeiiii iN mantie of insj^ration, end 


only strikes us l»y its unwieldy difference ftom the 
common costume of expression.’ Cowper avoided 
titis iranto/Aeepuighetween his style and his sub¬ 
jects, adapting one to the other wit^ inimitalde ease, 
grace, and variety; yet ^y rising In one or two 
instances to the higher flights of •Thomson. 

In 1643, a Pom to the Memory ^ Mr Congreve, 
Itucribed to her Oracm Henrima, IDvx^me of Marl¬ 
borough, was reprinted for the Percy Society (under 
the care of Mr Peter* Oonningham) as a genuine 
though unacknowledged production of Thomson, 
first published in 1729. We have no doubt of tlip 
gemuneness of this poem as the work of 'Aomsoa 
It possesses all the chuucteristics of his style—its 
exaggeration, enthusiasm, and the peculiar riiythm 
of US blank verse. The poet’s pri& of Congreve 
is excessive, and must have been designed rather to 
gratify the Ducheu of Marlborough than to record 
'Phomson’s own deliberate convictions. Jeremy 
Ckfilier would have started with amazement from 
such a tribute as the following;— 

What art thou. Death ! by mankind poorly feared, 

Yet period of their ills. On thy near shore 
Trembling they stand, and see through dreaded mists 
The eternal port, imwolute to leave ' 

This various misery, these air-fed dreams 
Which men call life and fame. Mistaken minds! 

’Tis reason’s prime aspiring, greatly just; 

’Tis happiness supreme, lo venture forth 
In quest of nobler worlds; to tiy the deeps 
Of dark futuri^, with heaven our guide, | 

The unerring Hand that led us safe through time: 
That planted in the soul this powerful hope, 

This infinite ambition of new life. 

And endless joys, still rising, ever new. 

These Congreve tastes, safe on the ethereal coast, 
Joinfd to the numberless Immortal quite 
Of spirits blest. High-seated among these. 

He sees the public fatheis of mankind, 

The greatly good, those universal minds, 

Who drew the sword or planned the holy scheme. 

For liberty mid right; to check the rage 
Of blood-stained tyranny, and save a world. 

Such, high-lxim Marlbro’, be thy sire divine 
With wonder named ; fair freedom’s champion he, 

By heaven approved, a conqueror without guilt; 

And such on earth his friend, and joined on high . 

By deathless love, Oodolphin’s patriot worth, - 
Just to his country’s fame, yet of her wealth 
With honour frugal; above interest great. 

Hail men immortal 1 social virtues hail I 
First heirs of praisi^ But I, with weak essay,. 

Wrong the suiierior themes while heavenly choirs, 

In strains high warbled to celestial harps, 

Besound your names; and Congreve’s ^ded voice 
In heaven exalts what he admired below. 

With these he mixes, now no more to swerve 
From reason’s purest law; no mote to please, 

Borne 1^ the torrent down a sensual age. 

Pardofl, loved shade, that I with friendly blame, * 
Slight note thy error; not to wrong thy worth, 

Or shade thy memory (fiw from my soul 
Be that base Mm), Imt haply to deter. 

From fiaitoing the atoas vuqpM', future poia 
Fowerfbl like thine m every mee, and willed 
To win the liatenbg aoul with virtuoua. chafoms. 

• 

The jgentio imd benevolent nattoe of, Thomaon ia 
seen to this alight shade of ceminn;. Be, too, fet¬ 
tered the ‘groea vul^,’ but it «at vritii adulation, 
ttot Ucentiounaeaa, . 

We anljjoin « Ibw of the detoehed piotutea and 
deacriptiona ia the ‘Beuaoft end pnt ol the 
' Caafe of Indolenoe.*. 

u 
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• [Showert In 

Tlie north-east spend* his rage; he ndv, diut up 
Within his iron care^ the rtfiisire souths' 

Wanna tto wide air, and o'er the toid of heaven 
Breathes the Mg ^ouds with vernal showers distent.. 
At ^t, a dusky wraith they seem to nse; 

Scarce staining eithef, but bysswift degrees, 

In heaps on heaps idte doubled vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky^ and, mingling deep. 

Sits on the horizon round, a settled gloom ; ^ 

Notf uch as wint^ storms on mortals shed, 
Oppressing life; but lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every hope, of every joy, 

The wish of nature. Oradual sinks the breezo 
Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver trough the closing woods, 

Or rustling turn the mar.y-twinkling leaves 
Of aspen ml. The uncurling floods, diffused 
In glassy breadth, seem, through delusive lapse, 
Forgetful of their course. ’Tie silence all, 

Ana pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eye 
The falling vemure. Hushed in short suspense, 

The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 

To throw the lucid moisture trigkling off, 

And wait the approaching sign, to strike at onoe. 
Into the general choir. Even mountains, valc.s, 

And forests, seem impatient to demand 
The promised sweetness. Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields, 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow 
In large cfiTusion o’er the freshened world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard 
By such as wander through the forest-walks, • 
Ikncath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

Pairing in Spring.} 

To the deep woods 

They haste away, all as their fancy leads, 

Pleasure, or food, or secret safety, prompts; 

That nature’s gr^t.command may be obeyed: 

Nor all the sweet sensations they perceive 
Indulged in vain. Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some; 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble ofispring’; the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few. 

Their ii»od its insects, and its moss their nests : 
Others apart, far in the grassy dale 
Or roughening waste their humble texture weave: , 
But most in woodland solitudes delight, 

In unfrequented glooms or banks, ^ 

Steep, and divid^ by a babbling brook, • 

Whose munnurs soothe them all the live-long 
dav, ^ 

VVTicn by kind duty fixed. Among the roots * 

Of hazel pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domw, 

Dry sprigs of trees, in artful laMric laid. 

And bound with day together. Now *tis nought 
But restless hmny through the bmqr mr. 

Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
Che slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent: and often from the careless rack 
I Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 
> Steal hair and wool; and oft, when unobserved. 
Pluck from the bam a straw; till soft and warm, 
Qean and 6omplete, their bshltatiou grows. 

/ As thus the patient dm assiduous sits, 

Not to be tempted from her tender tMk • 

Or by sharp hunger or by smooth delight, 


Though the vBoIe loosened tprbig around h« 
blosta, • .,,. 

H« sympathising lover takes Ms stand 
High on the op^nent hank, and ceaseleM lings 
The tedious time away; or else supplies 
Her place a momdit, while she suddku flits - - 
To pick the scanty meal. The appointed time 
With pious toil Mfilled, the callow young. 

Warmed and expanded into perfect gfe, 

Their brittle bond^ break, and como to light; 

A helpless family! demanding food 

With constant clamour: O what passions then, 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parent seize! away they fly 
Affectionate, and, undcsiring, bear 
ITie most delicious morsel to their young, 

Which, equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, - 

By fortune sunk, but formed of generous mould, 

And charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breast. 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustained alone by providential heaven. 

Oft as they, weeping, eye their infant train. 

Chock their own appetites, and give them all. 

Nor toil alone they scorn ; exalting lore. 

By the great Father of the spring inspired, , 

Gives instant courage to the fearful race. 

And to the simple art. With stealthy wing. 

Should some mde foot their woody haunts molest, 
Amid the neighbouring bush they silent drop, 

And wnirring thence, as if alarmed, deceive 
The unfeeling schoolboy. Hence around the head 
Of wandering swain the wJSte-n-inged pUver wheels 
Her sounding flight, and then directly on, 

Jn long excursion, skims the level lawn 
To tempt him from her nest. .ITie wild-duck 
hence 

O’er the rough moss, and o’er the trackless wtale 
The heath-hen flutters: pious fraud! to lead 
The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray. 

[A Summer Mumiag.'] 

With quickened step 

'Brown night retj^s: young day pours in apace, 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain’s misty 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. ^ 
Blue, through tlie dusk, the smoking currents shine; 
And from the bladcd field the feaiM hare 
Limps awkward ; while along the mrest gkde 
The wild-deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes e 
The native voice of uudisscmblcd joy; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

Roused by the cock, the soon-cla>i shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace bp dwells; 

And from the ctowded fold, in order, Irives ^ 

His flock, to taste the verdure of the mom. 

[Summer i'cenmy.] * 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, , 
Just o’er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train. 

In afl theuvpomp attend his setting throne. 

Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now, 

As if hia wi^ chariot sought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs, 

(So Grecian fable sung) he dips his orb; 

Now half immersed ; and now a golden curve 
(Hves one bright glance, then total disappears. 

Confessed from yonder slow-cxtinOTmed clouds, 
AU ether softening, sober evening tMes 
Her wonteri ^Uon in the middle air; • ^ 

A thousand shadows at her beck. Firstwiis 
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Sti^ sends ou eiirtb; de4wr dje 

^St^ls soft bcblod I md nSoi'» deeper still,'* 

In oircle follpwiiig clttd^, fliers round, 

To close the'&oe of A fresher gsle 

Begins to waTe the woo^ and stir the stream, ' 
Sweetdiig with shadowy gust the fields of com: 
While the qWl cIm&outs for his running mate. 

Wide o’* ^e thistly lawn, as swells the breeze, 

A whitening e^pa'cr of regctable domi 
AnwsiTe; Boats. The kind impartial care 
Of nato^ nought disdains: thoughtfal to feed 
H* lowest sons, and clothe the coming year, 

, Pim field to field the feathered seeds she wings. 

' 1 |Ii)i folded flock secure, the shepherd home 
merry-hearted; and by turns relieves 
Phe mddy milkmaid of her brimming pail; 

;Th8 bMUty whom perhaps his witless heart— 

: Unknowing what the joy-mixed anguish moans— 
"^noerely loves, by that best language shown 
Ot cordial glances, and obliging deeds, 
thiward they pass o’er many a panting height, 

And valley sunk, and unfrequented; where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng. 

In various game and revelry, to pass 
The.suinmer night, as village stories tell. 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him whom his ungentle fortune urged 
Agamst his orvu sad-breast to lift the hand 
;Qf Impious violence. The lonely tower 
'Is also shunned; whose mournful chambers hold— 

So ni^t-struck fancy dreams—the yelling ghast. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The glowworm lights his ajm; and through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to night; not in her winter robe 
W massy Stygian woof, but loose arrayed 
M mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray. 

Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things. 

Flings half an image on the straining e}'e; 

While wavering woods, and villages, and streams. 
And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retained 
Tie ascending gleam, are all one swimming scene, 

I Uncertain if beheld. Sudden to hcarcu 
Thence weary vision turns: where, leading .soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines; and from her gdliial rise. 

When da||Ji^t sickens till it springs afresh. 
Unrivalled reigns, the fairest lamp of night. 

Evening &c«e.] 

J^t see the fading many-coloured woods, 

deej^ning over s^e, the country round 
' nuhrown $ a crowded umbrage dusk and dun, 

;Of uvuiT kme, from wan deciding green 
,70 sooty dark. - These now the lonesome muse, 
how whbqieriBK lead into their leaf-strdwu walks, 

ire the ^son in its latest view. I 

; .Md&ttmc, light shado-wing all, a sober calm 
KpTi^eceu unbounded ether: whose least ware 


,^g^.iUutongh their lucid veil his softened force 
peaceful world. Then is the time, 
whdm virtue and Whom nature charm,* 
themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
above this little.scene of things: 


Iona Quiet in^er silent walks, 
tnatyf ^d in pensive guise, 
iVhr^der o’er iha nusek mead, 

saddened grove, whm scarce is 


« 8ome widdwed,songster pours his plainA, 
i feint warblii^ throomi the tawny copse} 
While congre^te4^vtfirflsh«,'-finnet8i larks. 

And each wild thi^^^ whose artless Strains so late 
Bwelled all the mnsm^o^.jthe swarming shades. 
Robbed of their tuneful so®ls,'h<»W Shivering sit 


V- i'.. ‘ 

f.': 


f ^ woodmaiu^ toil. 


And nought save chattering uii^sord in their note^ 

0 let not, aimed from seme ihhuman tye. 

The gun the music.of the comlnig year. 

Destroy; and harmless, Jhsuspecting harm, | 
Lay the weak tribes p miserable pr^ * 

In mingled murder, fluttering on the |pound I 
The pale descending year, yet pleasing still, 

A gentler mood inspires; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove; 

Oft startling such as studious walk wlow. 

And slowly circles through th^ waving air. 

Rut should a quicker breeze amid the bouj^s 
Sob, o’er the sky the leafy deluge streams; 

Till choked, and matted with lUe-dreary shower. 
The forest walks, at every rising gale. 

Roll wide the withered waste, and whistle bleak. 
1‘Tod is the blasted verdure of the fields; 

And, shrunk into their beds, the fiowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. E’en what remained 
Of stronger fruits falls from the naked tree ; 

And woods, fields, gardens^ orchards all around. 

The desolated prospect thrills the soul. • * 

The we.stcrn sun withdraws tlic shortened day. 
And humid evening, gliding o’er the sky. 

In her chill progress, to the ground condenswl 
The vapour throws. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where loarshcs stagnate, and where rivers wind. 
Cluster tlic rolling fogs, and swim along 
The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the moon, 
Full-«rbe<l, and breaking through the scattci-ed 
clouds, 

Shows her broad visage in the crimsoned oast. 
Turned to the sun direct her spotted disk, 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend. 
And caverns deep a.s optic tube descries, 

A smaller earth, gives us bis blaze again, 

Void of its flame, and,sheds a softer day. 

Now through the p-issing clouds she seems to 
stoop, 

Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime. 

Wide the pale deluge floats, and stroamiug mild 
O’er the skied mountain to the shadowy rale, 
■WAilo rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam; 
The whole air whileus with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance trembling round the world. * * 
The lengthened n1|;bt elapsed, the morning Aiiiies 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright,' 

Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 

Atid now the mounting sun dispels the fog; 
Th^rigid hoar-frost melt# before his beam; 

And hun^ on eVery spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

[Episode of Zavinia.'l 

The lovely young Lavinla once hod frienda; 

And Fortune smilw, deceitfiil, ou her birth j 
For, in her helpless years deprived of all. 

Of every stay, save innocence and heaven. 

She, with her widowed mother, feeble, old, 

And poor, lived in a cottage, far retii^ 

Amon^ the windings of a woodv vale; 

By BOhtttde and deep surrounding shad*, 

f ut more by bashfui modesty, concealed. 

wether thus they shunned the cradi.acon^. 

Which virtue, sunk to poverty, woidd meet ' 

Ftem giddy passion and le|r<«|iiiided Mdet 
AlBMst on Nature’soouftoopbounbiM:,- 
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woods.' 

A iniiA^^ )xQB>at> <7^1 
A^ fittoauoo o’er the wild; 

So flpui^h<^|^|p<l^io|, ftoa unseen b; all, . 
7heisweet.tiarfu^; jb|i/at'Mn£lh, compelled 
. Bf stteog ]^«oi^||lij'«'supretnje command, . . 
With AouUim pitUAcO'i^ bet lotks, she vent 
To |(leaa Eajpmdi^s Soldi The pnde of swains . 
Balmtpiil MWrl^^^us, wd ue rich; 

Wholed iM^iKpjt^tfo-iwedl itsjoj . 

Aad eLMt^)e«$<lW^>s AMhdim song 
Tnasimts Sr^ij^eiait un^orrupted times; . 

When tjwnt^ ilielb^haid.not shackled man, 

Bttt iteo to follow naittee was.the mode. 

He tfi^ with, autvmnal scenes 

Autasingt.chaiM^jbt^^e his Tcapor'-ttain 
To walk^ diew his eye; 

UneonMtdds iwW ’poww. and tuning cjuick ^ 
With wwfihchtdvld^^ "om his g^: 

He saw hac’^dlApoihgvdi^.l^ saw not half. 

The cbare^l^‘^wncast modify concealed. '' 
Thah jgno^iw hn 'and chMte desire 
Sprang hi his wblm, to himself 'dnknown; 

For stul 4he.i|wl|hprorailed, and. its dtead laugh, 
Whidi aosra^'^^ifhn^ .philosophy can scon. 
Should his.heiu^jvni a J^eaucrIn the, held,: 

And thtta in emet ^'his sout he sighed: 

* t ih^ to ddicatoa form^ . 

By bsatil^l^tdld^jVheto^liTnwg^m^ , 

And 4liaa^Wg|s 'gtodneai seem to dwell. 
Should.^dfiytod to rude embrace. 

Of some todetohij^oi^i' loeki^mcthuks,^ 

tow^tot .doif^^^^^^to^^ds, , 
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Barth^sunlVeml i^i^'deep 
Is one, wide damdtog mtiito*. 
The works of ntto^ . 

Stands coreied dier'Mth nidi 
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,J«^r fotili their bro^ ia^}>Usm(a. f The hare, 
iliough titQorouR.af he^^ aijid hard beset • 

By death in various taxc^ dark nnares and dogs, 

And more unyitying ineu, the garden seeks, 

Urged on by iearlm. want* I'he bleating kine 
Eye the bleak heavtaj, and next, ^ho gibtening earth, 
With looks of dumb despair ; then, sa*l dispersed, 

Dm for the.writhered herb through heaps of snow. * * 
As thus the snows arise, iwid foul and fiisrce 
All winter. drR^es along the darkcoed air. 

In hii hwn loose re^'clving fields the swain 
Disastcircd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 

Of unknown joyless brow, and other scenes, 

Of horrid prosj/ect, shag tlie tnicklcss plain; 
Kdr-finds the river nor the forest, hid 
Beiteath the formless wild ; hut wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more auJ more astiay. 
Impatient flouncing through tl:e drifted heaps, 

Stnng with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of 
home 

Bush on his nenes, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attetupt. flow .sitiks hi? soul! 

AVhat black despair, what horror, fills his heart! 
When for the dusky spot which famy feigned, 

His tufted Cottage rising through the snow. 

He meets the roughness of the inidille waste. 

Far from the track and blessed ubodo of man ; 

While round him night resistless closes fast, 
y And every tempest howling o’er his head, 

[ Renders the savage wilderness more w'vld. 
jl Then throng the busy shape? into his mind, 

I i Of covered pits, uufathomably deep, 

A dire descent! beyond jlic {;5wor of front; 

Of faithlesi bogs; of precipices huge 
Smoothed up with snow; and what is land unknown. 
What water of the still unfroxen spring. 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Wherfe the fresh fountain from the bottom bolls. 

I i Tliego check his fearful steps, and down he sinks 

■ Beneath the shelter of the .shapeless drift, 

.Thinking o'er all the hitterne.s.s of death. 

Mixed with the tender anguish nature .shoots 
Through thq wrung bosom of the dying man, 

, : His wife, his children, and his friend.s, unseen. 

'{ In. vain for him the otficious wife prepares 
|1 Tlie fire fair hiaxing, and the vc.stment warm; 

I I In vain his little children, peeping out 

■ Into the'mingling storm, demand their sire 


I 


i1 


i't 


With tears of artless iunoceTice. Alas ! 


ij Nor wife nor children tnure shall he behold. 

Nor friends, nor^ciacred home. On every nerve 
I’hb deadly winter seizes, shuts up fcen-.c, 
i. And o’er his inmo.st vitai.? creeping cold, 

^ .Xitiys liim'h.long the snows a stiffened corse, 
j | Stretched out, and bleaching on the northern blast. 

- Itr^lious,from* IViuter.’] 

■ , At: little tli'nk the gay licentious proud. 

Whom pka^re, power, and affluence surroniid ; 
■They, wiio their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 

, And wantoig often cruel, riot waste; 
j Ah. little ihU.k they, while they dance along, 

SiHovir n'jahy feel, this very moment, death 

t hU t|»e sad variety of pain. 
jlioW;B^y *ink in the devouring flood, 

:^..niore devonri^ flame. How many bleed, ‘ 
.,3^ j^ameful variance betwixt man and timn. 

J' ^ir'.rtMmy pino in want.aud dtmgcon glooms; 
from the common air, and common use 
tfefiif oepi limbs. How many drink tlie cup 
I Ikfenl grief, y* eat the bitter bread 
f Sore pierced by wintty winds, 

kiciwi^jrfhrink inld the sordid hut 
Of poverty* How many shake 

Wii|. the tortates of the mind, 


Unbtmnded pMsioti, madip^ss, ^Ut, remorse ;■ 

Whence tumbled headlong from the height od’life, 
They famish matter for Ote tragic muse. 

Even in the vale, where wisdom lovee to dwell, 

With friendship, pence, mid contemplation joined, 
How manyj racked with hr nest passibna, droop 
In deep rctire<l distress. How many stand 
Around the deathbed of thc|r dearest friends, 

And point the parting'augaish. Thought fond man 
Of these, and all tl>o thousand namelesa ills. 

That one incessant struggle render life, 

One rcenc of toil, of suit ring, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would stand appalled. 

And heedless ramblihg impulse learn to think; 

The consipus heart of charity would warm. 

And her wide wish henevolcnco dilate; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh; 

And into clear i>crfectiun, gmdual bliss, 

Refining still, the social passions work. 

Ilijfim mi the Ikatons. 

Tlicse,.sis they charipo, Almighty Father, those 
Arc but the varied Uod. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy toudcrn&?s and love. 

Wide flush the field.; the softening air is balm; 

Ficho the mountains round; the forest smiles ; 

And every sense and every heart is joy. 

Then come,? thy glory m the Summer months. 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Slioots full perfection through the swelling year: 

And oft thy voice, in dreadful thunder speak.-, 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling ove, 

By brooks and grove.', in hollow-whispering gales. 

Thy bounty shines in Auturan uneonfiiwd. 

And spreads a coaimen feast for all thapdive*. 

In Vyinter awful thou ! with deads ain|^j|prms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tein^st rolled. 
Majestic darkness! On the wlurlwind’s wing 
Hiding sublime, thou bid.st the world adore, 

And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

My.sterious round ! vvhat .skill, what force divine. 
Deep-felt, in these ai^iear! a simjile train, • 

Vet so delightful mixed, with such kind art. 

Such beauty and beneficence combined; 

Shade unperceivcJ, so softening into shade; 

And all so forming a harmonious whole. 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wandering oft, with rude unconscious gaze, 

Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 

Works in the secret dee;*; shoots steaminj^ thou.ce 
The fair profusion that oVrsnreads the spnng;' . 
Flings from the -sun dircotHlie flaming ; 

Feeds cvety creature; hurls the tempest forth. 

And, !is on earth this grateful change revolves. 

With transport touches %)I tile springs of life. 

Natuih, attendt join, every living soul 
Beneath the spacious tqmple of the sky, . 

In adoration join; and ardent raise 
Uno general songt Tp Him, ye vocal galas, 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness ha-athes. 
Oh talk of liim in solitary glooms, 

Where o’er the rock the scafcely waving pine . 
Filla.the brown shade with a religious awp. 

And ye, whose bolder note is beard afar, . 

\Vho shake the astonished world, lift high tfr heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you lago, ' 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye teemhling rilb j ’ 

Ami let me catch it oe I muse along. i 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound'} . j 

l*Ye softer floods, that lead the linttiiid'ri^ze . ' 

Along the vale; and thou pijljwtio mai^-.. | 

A secret world of wondefs ip thyaejf, ., V 

fSound His stupcjidou? praise? whe^ 
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Or bids^ou i»at, or bid^’ybwr foariisg fell. 

& roll ;^ur incense, lierW, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds to Ilife, -ivboso son exalts, 

Whose breath-perfumes you, iwjd whose pencil paints. 
Yo forests bend, ye harvests waye to Him; 

Breathe your still song int# the reaper’s heart. 

As home he goes'beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch iiahcaven^as earth asleep 
Uncoiiscicms lies!, efliuso yonr mildest beams; 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

I Groabsourc-o of day! fclest infcge here below • 

I df thy Qyeator, ever pouring widg. 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

Ou nature write with overybeam Ilia praise. 

’the thunder rolls; be hushed the prostrate wovM, 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afre.sh ye hills; } i* mossy rocks 
Retain the sound ; the broad re«j'oftHive low. 

Ye vallcys^miso; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his uimuflering kingdom yet will rorne. 

I Ye woodlands, all awake; a boundless song 
I Burst from the grove.s; and when the restless day, 
i Kxpiriiig, lays the warbling world asleep, 

I Sweetest'of binls! sweet Fhilornela, charm 
; The listening shades, and teach tlie night His praise, 

I Ye chief, for whom the whole eimtion smiles; 
j At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all, 

■ Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast, 

I Assembled men to the deep organ join 
j The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

1 At solemn {sanses, through the swelling base; 

1 And, as each mingling flame incicases each, 

In due uidtcd ardour rise to heaven. 

' Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

; And dud a fane in every sacred grove, 

I There let the shepherd's lute, the virgin’s lay, 

I The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, • 

• Still sing the fSotl of seasons as they roll. 

; For me, when I forget the d.ar!ing thcnxe, 

I Whether the blossom blow.s, the Summer ray 
' Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east— 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

I And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 

I t>h<.uld fate comm.aiid me to the farthest verge 
J Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
i Rivers unknown to song; where first,fhe suu 
I Gilds Indian mountain.^, or his setting beam 
i Flames on the Atlantic isles, 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 

In the void waste as in the city full; 

; And where He vital breathes, there must he joy. 

I When dven at last the solemn hoA shall com^ 
i And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
j 1 cheerful will obey; there with new jwweiv, 

, Will rising wonders sing. 1 cannot go 
I Where universal love not smfles around, , • 

, Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 

[ From seeming evil still edneipg good, 
j And better thence again, and better still, • 

In infinite progTc.s$ion.i But 1 lose 
Myself in liim, in light ineflable! 

Come, then, expressive silence, muse His praise. 

[27t« Cstntvan of jlfeocw.] 

0 ‘ ' Breathed hot 

From all the boundless furnace of the sky, 

And the wide glittering waste of burning sand, 

, A suffocating wind the pilgrin^ smites 
With instant death. Patient of thirst and toil, 

Son of the desert! e’en the camel feels, 

Jihot through his withered heart, the fiery blast. 

'Or from the black r«ai etiier, humfang br^, 

Sallios tlia iliddea whlrfwind. Straight the thuds 



Commoved arounS, iagathering eddies play; 

Nearer and nearer still they darkening 'coiae, 

Till with the general all-involving storm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arise; 

And by their noon-day fount dejected thrown, 

Or sunk at night in’tad disastrous sleep. 

Beneath descending hills, the caravan 
la buried deep. In Cairo’s crowded streets 
The impatient merchant, wondering, w^its in viuji, ‘ 
And Mecca .saddens at the long delay. 

[!? 7 i £ SHerim £xik.'] 

Our infant winter sinki 

Divested of his grandeur, should our eye j 

Astonished ^oot into the frigid zone; i 

Where for relentless months continual night i 

flohU o’er the glittc-ring waste her stairy reign. | 
There, through tlie prison of unbounded wilds, ■ 
Barred by the hand of nature from cscajm, 1 

Wide roams the Russian exile. Nought aroiuid i 
.‘'trikes liis sad eye, but deserts lost in snow; i 

.\iid heavy-loaded groves; and solid floods 
That stretch athwart the solitary waste 
Their icy horrors to the frozen main; 

.4nd cheerless tomis far distant, never blcs-sed 
.Save when its annual coni-se the c.aravati 
Bends tc the golden coast of rich Cathay. 

IPtJsliknrc al C<ift}iagena.} 

Wasteful, forth 

Walks the dire power of pei^ileut disease., 

A thousand hideous flends her course attend, 

Sick nature blasting, and to heartless wo i 

And feeble desolation casting down j 

The towering hopes and all the prnle of man. j 

.‘inch as of lat4! at Carthagena quenched ; 

The British fire. You, gallant Vernon, saw i 

The miserijldo scene; you, pitying, saw ' I 

To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm; i 

Saw the deep racking pang, the ghastly form, | 

ITic lip pale quivering, and the beamless eye 
No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 
Of n^'oiiisiiig shi 2 is, from shore to shore; 

Heard, nightly idtingcd amid the sullen waves, 

The frequent corse; while on each other 
In sail presage, the blank assistants st'enied 
Silent to a.’k whom Fate would next demand. 

[/’row tJic ‘ Caslh of JiidoArce.’] 

O mortal man, who livest here by toil, ^ 

Do not com]ilain of this thy hard e.st.atc; 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil. 

Is a sad .senUinco of an ancient date ^ 

And, certes, there is for it reason gre* ; 

For, though sometimes it makes thee deep and wail, 
And curse thy star, and early drudg*and lat^' 
Withouten that would come a heavier Ixile, . 

Loose life, unruly p-assions, and di.seascsjjale. 

In lowly dale, fast by a rivet’s side, • 

With wimdy hill o’er hill encompassed round, • 
A most enchanting wizard did abide. 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere fotmd. 

It vfos, I ween, a lovely spot of ground : 

And there a season atwcgii June and May, 

Half prankqd with spring, with summer half im- 
hrowned, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could work, no cared even for play. 

TV os nought around but images of rest: 
SIcep-soothing woves, and quiet lawns betwwa.}' 
And flowery beds that slumberous influence 
From poppies breathed; and boils of pleasant 
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. Where neyer yet was oreOping crinture seen. 
Meantime ttSBumberOd glitteringstrcamr^ts played, 
And hurled ererywhere their waters sheen ^ 

That, as they biekered through the sunny glade. 
Though restless stiU themselves, a Inlling murmur 
made. * 

' Join^ to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Were'heard the lowing herds along the vale, 

. And flocka^oud hlesting froni the distant hills. 
And vaeant shepherds piping in the dale: 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 

. Or stock-doves ’plain amid the finest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 

' And stall a coil the grasshopper did keep; 

Yet all tlicse sounds yblc.nt inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn foiest stood. 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move. 
As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood: 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to 'md fro. 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood; 

And where this valley winded out below, 
the murrouriog main was heard, and scarcely heard, 
to-flow, 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye: 

- And of castles in the ebmds that [lass. 

For ever flushing round a summer sky: 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil n^wanton .sweetpess through the breast. 

And the' calm pleasures, always hovered nigh ; 

' Hut whate’er smacked of noyance or niire«t, 

Was fex, far off expelled from this delicious ne.st. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect case, 

Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 

Close hid his castle mid einboweririg trees, 
j' That half shut ont the beanw of Phoebus bright. 
And made a kind of checkered day and night. 
Meanwhile, unt'8a.sing at the massy gate. 

Beneath a spacious p.alm, the wicked wight 
Wsus placed ; and to his lute, of cruel fate, 

And labour harsh, complained, l^uentiug man’s 
estate. 

C 

Thither continual pilgrims crowded still. 

From all the roads of earth that jiass there hy ; 

For, as they chanced to breathe ou neighl«..uriiig hill, 
The freshnesseof this valley smote their eye. 

And drew them ever and anon more nigh; 

Till cl^wtering round the enchanter false they hung, 
Ymolten with his syren meloily; 

' While o’er the enfeebling lute his hand he dung. 
And to the trembling chords these tempting vcrr-e.-i 
sung: *'■ 

*ilehold 1 (re pilgrims of this c-arth, lichold.' 

, See all but man with unearned pleasure gay: 

See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 

Broke fr*o her wintry tomb in prime of May! 
What yocchfiil bride can erjual nor array ? 

1 ' ■ Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ! 

[,; • From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
iftoro floww to,flower on balmy gales to fly, 
i’» all she has to do beneath the radiant^ky. ' 

•V..' Behcdd the lueny minstrels of the mom, 

■' The swarming songsters of the careless grove, 

.Ten thousand throats t that from the flowering thorn, 
yf^TjFBin their good Ood, and carol sweet of love, 
^teful kindly raptures them emove; 

MbT neSthor plough, rwr e.-.w; ne, ht for flail, 
E’e.^io the bam the nodding sheaves they drove; , 
Y(^ hm^t dancing In the gale, 

Whatlfver' ciitd^ the'Mll, or smiles along the vale. 


Outcast of nature, mau:! the'wietched thraCI •' 

Of bitter dropping sweat, of sweltry pain. 

Of cares that eat away thy heart vithigall, ’ 

And of the rices, an inhunian'traiii, , ' ' 

That !\J1 proceed from savage thirst of ^In: 

For when hard-hearted 'interest first began 
To poison earth, Astima left the plain; 

Guile, violence, ani^.murdetvseii'.ed on man. 

And, for soft mil% streams, with blood the rivers ran I ; 

' Come, ye who still the cumbrous load of life 
Pysh hard up hill; b^t as the farthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put au end to strife, 

Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep, 
And hurls your labours to the valleys deep, ■ 

For ever vain ; come, and, withoqten fee, 

I in oblivion will your sorrows steep. 

Your cates, your toils, will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight: oji eoniej ye weary wights, to roel 

With me, you need not riso at early dawn. 

To pa.ss tho joyless day in various stouhds; 

Or, loutiug low, on upstart fortune fawn. 

And sell fair honour for some paltry pounds; 

Or through the city take your dirty rounds, 

"To cheat, and dun, and lie, and visit pay. 

Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds: 

Or prowl in huintti courts of law for human prey, j 
In venal senate thii've, or rob on broad liigliway. i 

No c.jcks, with me, to ni.stic labour call, 

From vilLage on to village sounding clear: 

To tardy .swain iw shrili-voiced matrons squall; 

No dogs, no babes, u» wives, to stun your ear; 

No Itammcrs thorn, ; no horrid black-smith fear; 

No noisy trailesiuen your sweet slumbers start. 

Wish sounds that arc a misery to bear: 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, all nature, aud all art. 

iWrc nought but candour reign.s, indulgent ease. 
Good-natured lounging, sauntering up and down : 
They who arc pleased themselves must always please; 1 
On others’ ways they never squint ;t frown, 

Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town: 

Thus, from the source of tender indolence. 

With milky blooii the h<fart is overflown, , 

Is soothed and sweetened by the social sense; j 
For intcre.at, envy, pride, and strife, are banished hence, j 

AVhat, w'hat v? virtue, but repo.se of mind, \ 

A pure ethereal calm, that know.s no stoiin ; 

Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind. 

Above the passions that this world deform, 

And torture man, a proud malignant worm! 

But here, instead, soft gales of passion play. 

And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy ; as brt>«;es stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and make them still mom 
gay- 

c ^ 

The best of men have ever loved repose: 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray; 

WJjerc the sonl sour?, and .gradual mocour'grdwSj 
imbittered more.from peevish day to day. 

Even those whom Fame has lent her fairest fay. 

The most renowned of worthy wights of yeire. 

From a base world at last have stolen away;. 

So &ipio, to the soft Cutmean shore , , 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

But if a little exercise you choose, • 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden heee. '. 

Amid tho groves you may indulge the muse, 

Or tend the blooms, and dock the twDal year; 

Or softly stealing, with your wateiy gear, 

Along the brook, the crirasOiVflpqfi^fry 
' You may delude; the whilst,'atnused,'yau beat c 
Now the* hoarse stream, and iiow the ifigh,*'' , 

Attuned'to the birds, atad Wtwidland lablwy. ' ‘ 
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Oh, ffisvottt folly 1 to lio*p Mp oot&te, 

Lo»in |5 the days yoa «» beneath the son; 

When, suddeu, comes blind unrelenting fate, 

Ajjd gives the un tasted portion you have won. 

With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undone. 

To those who mook yo« gone to Pluto’s reign. 

There with sod ghosts to pine, and shadows dun: 
But sure it is of vanities nto|t vaii). 

To toil for what you here untoning may obtain.’ 

He ceased. But still theirstrembling ears retained 
The deep vibrations of his ^witching song; , 

•Thi^ by a kind of magic power, constrained 
, To enter in, pell-mell, the listening throng. 

Heaps {Soured on heaps, and yet they slipped along, 
In silent ease; as when beneath the beam 
Of summer-moons, the distant woods among. 

Or by *"”10 flood all siliercd with the gleam, ■ 

The eott-embodied fays tlr.cmgh aijy portal stream. 

* ■* * 

Waked by the crowd, slow from his bench arose 
A comely full-spread porter, swollen with sloej); 

His calm, broad, thoughtless aspect breathed repose; 
And in sweet toj-por he tvas |>lui!ged deep, 

Ne could himself from ceaseless yawning keep; 
While o’er his eyes the di-owsv lirjuor ran. 

Through srhich his half-nuked soul would faintly 
peep. 

Then taking his black staff, he called liis man, 

And roused himself as much as rouse liiinseif he can. 

The lad hiaped lightly at his mastci’s call, 

■ He W'as, to west, a lit tle roguish i>age. 

Save sleep and play who luiitrlcd nought at .'dl. 

Like most the uiitauglit striplings of Ids age. 

This boy he kept each b.and to disengage, 

I darters and buckles, task for him unfit. 

But ill-becoming his grave personage, * 

j And which his portly pauncli would not permit, 

I So this same liralmr page to alt {lerfociued it. 

j Meantime the master-porter wide ‘lisplayt'd 
Oreat store of caps, of slijijwM-s, and of gowns ; 
Wherfewith he those that enteiwi in, arrjtyed 
Imosc, as the brecee that plays along the downs, 
And waves the summer-woods when evening frowns. 

I Oh fair .undress, best drcs.s ! it checks no vein. 

But every flowing limb in jdeasnre drowns, 
j And heightens case with grace. This dotie, right fain 
Sir porter sat him down, and turned to sleep again. 

• * * 

j Strait of these endless numbers, swaniling round, 
As thick as idle motes iu s«iittiy ray. 

Not dn« eftsnons in viuw^was tobeVound, 

But every man strolled off" his own glad way, 

. Wide o’er this ample court's blank are.a, 

With all the lodges that thereto pertained ; 

No jiving creature could seen to stray • 
While solitude and perfect silence reigned; 

So that to Hiink you dreamt you almost was coustrained. 
* . • 

As when a shepherd of Hie Ilebrid isles. 

Placed far amid the melancholy main 
(Whether it be.Ione fancy him bellies, 

Or that aeruil brings sometimes deign 
To stand embodied to our tenses plain). 

Sees OB the nsdeed HU, or valley low, 

. The whilst iu ocean Pheebus dips his wain, 

A vast assembly moving to wid fro; 

Thua ail at once in air dissolves tiw wondrous sliow. 


^ The doom that know no slmll alarming bell, 
J Ne outim Hiocker plied by villain’s hauiL 
Sel^pvoed into hails, where, who can tell 
What s^ganee oud grandeur wide expand, 


The pride of Thrkey and of Persia^ land.t 
Soft quHts on .quilts, on carpets <%rpets spread. 

And couches stretched around in seemly band }■ 

And endleas pillows rise to prep the head ; 

So that each spacious room was one fiill-swelUng bed. 

And everywhere huge covered tables stood. 

With wines high flavoured and rich viands crowned; 
Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green bosom of this earth an^onnd, 

And all old ocean genders in his round ; 

Some hand unseen these silently disphiycd, 

Even undemanded by a sign or sound; 

You need but wish, and, instantly obeyed, 

Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 
played. ! 

The rooms with costly tapestry wore hung, . 

Where was inwoven many a gentle tale; j 

Such as of obi the rural poets sung, i 

Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale: 
llcclining lovers, in the lonely dale, 

Poured forth at large the sweet! v-torluretlhcitft; 

Or, sighing tender passion, swelled the gale, 

And taught charmed echo to resound their smart; 
While flocks, woods, .streams, around, repose and {leace 
impart. 

Those pleiised the most, where, by a cunning hand, 

Ik-paiiited was the {tatriarohal B,ge j 

What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee, laud. 

And {laslured on from verdant stage to stage, 

Where fields and fountains fresh could best engage. 
Toil w:is !iot then. Of nq^.hing took th^' heed, 

But with wild bcast.s the sylvan war to wage. 

And o’er vast jdains their herds and flocks to feed; ■ 
Blest sons of nature they! true golden age indeed ! 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy ballf. 

Bade the gay bloom of venial landscapes rise. 

Or autumn’s varied shades imbrowu the walls; 

Now the black teni{)est .strikes the astonished eyes, 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flics; 

The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies; 
\Vha<('’er Lorraine light-touched with softening hue, 
f>r savage Kosa dgushed, or learned Poussin diw. 

A certain nuisio, never known before, • 

Hero lulled the pensive melancholy mind, 

Full easily obtained. Behoves no more, 

But sidelong, to the gently-waving wind, 

To lay the well-tuned in.sttumcntTccliiied ; 

From which with airy flying fingers light. 

Beyond each mortal .touch the most refiuad. 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight; 
Whence, w'ith just cause, the harp of A^lus it 
bight. ^ 

Ah me! whnt hand can touch the stMug so fine! 

Who up the lofty diapa.son roll ■ ** 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine. 

Then let them down oii^ia into the »o\^ I 
Now rising love they fanned; now plying dole 
They breathed, in tender musings, thresh the h^'irt; 
And now a graver sacred strain they stole, * 

As when seraphic bands a hymn impart: 

Wildsu arhli^g nature all, above the teach of art I 

Such the gay splendour, the luxurious state 
Of Caliphs old, who on the Tigris* shore. 

In mighty Bagdad, populous and great. 

Held their bright court, where was of mies store; 
And verse, love, music, still the garland wore; 

When sleep, was coy, the bard in whiting there 
Cheered the lone midnight, with the muse’s lore; ’ 
Composing inuijic bade bis dreams be fair. 

And music lent new gladness to the inoniing alr«- 

-ar. 
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iieat tho {laviUoni ym ^ 

Soft tinkling ftteoros, 4ij|i.d dMhing watcra fell, 

And eoUiing breezes 8^<ed, and oft began 
(So wmked the vlzUd) wintry storms to swell. 

As heaven and. eattb they would together ruell; 

At doors and windows thieatcning seemed to call 
The demons of th.e tempest, gmwlmg fell, 

Yet the least entrance found thoy none at all $ 
Whence sweety grew our sleep, secure in massy hall. 

And hither ilotpheua sent hii kindest drenm*, 
Ilflaing iwworld of gaj'er tinct and grace; 

O’er which were shadoisv cast Ely.smn gleams. 
That played m w.'iving lights, from place to place. 
And sued a roseate smile on nature’s face. 

Not Titian’s pencil e’er could so array, 

, So 6erce with clouds, the pure ctlicreal space ; 

Ne could it e’er such melting forms display. 

As loose on flowery beds all languishingly lay. 

No, fair illusions! artful phantoms, no! 
hty- mttso will not attempt jour fuiiy land ; 

She has no colours that like you can glow; 

To catch your vivid scenes too gross her hand. 

But sure it is, nas ne’er a aubtler Kind ‘ 

Than these same guileful angel-setming spiights, 
Who thus in dreams voluptuous, soft, and bland. 
Poured all the Arabian heaven upon our nights. 
And blessed them oft btsid“srvith moieicliiied delights. 

They wore, in sooth, a most enchanting train. 

Even feigning nrtue; skilful to unite 
With enl good, and strew with pleasure pain. 

But for tbo-e fiends whem blood and broils delight, 
Who hurl the wretch, as if to hell outright, 

Down, down blaek gulfs, where sullen watcis sKip; 
Or hold him elarubering all the fearful night 
On beetling Aifls, or pent in rums deep; 

They, till due time should serve, rvoie bid fai henee 
to keep. 

I Ye guaidlan spit its, to whom nnui is dear, 

! From these foul demons shield the midnight gloom ; 
. Angels of fancy and of love be near, 

And o’er the blank of sleep difluse a bloom ; 

Evoke the sacred shades of Greece and Iluiue, 

And let them virtue with a look ilnpaix; 

But diiof, awhile, uh lend us from the tomb 
j Those long-lost fuends for whom in lore we sraait, 
j And fill with pious awe and j ly-mixt wo the heart. 


Aiifc Bntannia, 

i 

When Britain first at Heaien’s command. 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was^he charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung the strain : 
jl^ule Bnifvnnti, Britannia ru^K i=bo waves' 
Britonr never shall bo slares. 

The nations not so blest as thee, 

Mu8t*in their turn to tyrants fall. 

Whilst ftou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

‘ Itule Britannia, &e. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, • ' 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 
..whs die loud blast that tears the sl(ies, 
hut to root thy native oak. 

,. ^ flule Bntannia, &e. 

hjiHtdbijly tyrants ne’er shall tome; 

' -tiUl li«Iiratt^pts.to bond fjieadown 
aWuse thy generou.s flame, 

Aw y»ol)f wo and thy inmown, 

- ^ i JBfritannia, &c. 


To thee belong tjio R’lal rehiA) ‘ « 

. Thr cities shall tritb commeicfl shjhsa) 
All shall be sul^ect to the niain> 

And every shore it circles thine,' 

, Rule Britannia, &c, 

The muses, still with freedow found. 

Shall to thy happy coas4,repwr} 

Blest isle, with mitchless beauty crowned, 
And manly heaits to guard the fam 
Rule Britannia, he. 


itoHN DY>’«. r j 

.Tohn Dveb, a piefuresque and moral poet, was a ( 
native of Wales, being bom at Aberglassfyn, Car-1 
marthenshiro, in 17(K). His father was asulicitor, 
and intended bis son for the same profession. The, 
latter, however, h.id a taste for the fine arts, and i 
rambled over his natne country, filltfig Itis mind 
with a love of natun', and liis portfolio with sketches 
of her most beautiful and striking objecta The 
sister ait of poetry also claimed his regard, and | 
during his c-vcur-ions he wrote Gnmqar HtB, the I 
production on w liieh liis fame rests, and where it i 
rests securely. Hjgr nett made a tour to Italy, to | 
study painiing. He**does not sccun to have excelled 
.u> an artist, though he wjis an able skoteher. . On ! 
his return in 17-40, he puUislied another poem. The ' 
Hums of Home, m bbiiik Verse. One short passage, 
often quotid, is conceivi'd, as Johnson remarks, i 
* with the mind of a p-iet — I 

Die pilgthn oft 

At dead tif nigl t, ’iind his oiison, hoars, 

Agh i->l, the ion e ol lime, disparting towers, 

Tuiiit'ii ig all precipitate down das-hed, 

Ratllui around, loud thuudeniig to the moon. 

Seeing, pDbably, that he had little rhaneo of suc¬ 
ceeding as an artist, Dyer entered the cliurch, and 
obtained successively the livings of Calthrop, in Lei- . 
cestershiie, of C'onningsby, in Huntingdonshire, and I 
of Bclchford and Kirkby, in Lincolnshire. He pub- ' 
lishcd m 1757 his longest poetical work, The Fkicv, 
devoted to 

The < arc of shctp, the labours of the loom. 

The subject w as not a happy one, llow ciui a min 
write iHietically, a.s was remarked by Johnson, of 
serges and druggets? One critic asked ]>^idey i 
how old the author of ‘ The klcece’ was; and learn- ' 
ing that he was in advanced life, ‘ He will,’ said the ' 
critie, ‘be buried in woollen.’ Tlie poet did not i 
long survive the pttblication, for ho dira nest year, 
on fte 24th of July 1758.' 'J'he poetical jdetureS of! 
Dyer are happy miniatures of nature, correctly { 
drawn, beautifuQy coloured, and gyoup^ with the ' 
taste of |in artist Ilis«>inoral reflections arise na- i 
tiirally out of his subject, and are never intrusive. 
AH bear evidence of a kind and gbdtle heart, and a , 
true poetical fanuy. 

Groagmr JTiU, 

Silent nymph, with curious eye. 

Who, the pur{iUtevmiing, lie 
On the mouutoiu’s lonel^ van, ' 

Beyond the noise of busy man; , j 

Painting fair the fonn of thin^, | 

While the yellow linnet >ings $ ' ' ! 

Or the tun^il uightingale ' ^ 

t Charms the forest with her 

Come, with all thy rarioue hUM^ ' 

Come, and aid thy elst^ t 

Now, while Phoebus,, riding hUht ‘ 

, QItm lustra to th* W5d aahd Wl 


u . 
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tUEE, 




strottg; ^ 

. OmoMrv in l|r)M)^'*»o«^ <»lis, 

Sweetly nwfiag, t^iet dwells; 

' Oron^i i^'wlioee nlent shade, 

, F«v tw modest Musd made; 

‘ So oft I lihve, the, orening still, 

Ai Idle fountain «f a ritl,^ 

Srt upon a flowery bed. 

With' idy hand beneath pxy head; 

While strayed my eyes o*er Towy’s flooil, 
sOrer mead, and over wdhd, ' 

' 'Fim house to house, fromjiill to hill. 

Till contemplation had her fill. 

; About hia chequered sides I wind. 

And leave his hroohs and meads behiii'I, 
And groves, and j^ottos where I lay. 

And vistas shooting licams of day: 

Wide and wider spreads the tale. 

As circles on a smooth canal: 

' Ihe mountains found, unhappy fate. 
Sooner or later,, of all height. 

Withdraw their summits from the sliit"*, 
And lessen as the others rise: 

Still the prospect wider spread-s. 

Adds a thousand woods and meads; 

- Still it wideas, widens still* 

, And sinks the newly-risen hill. 

Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 
t What a landscape lies below 1 
' No elobds, no vapours intervonc. 

But the gay, the open scene, 

Does the fm« of nature show. 

In all the hues of hciivcn’s bow; 

And^ swelling to embrace the light. 
Spreads around beneath the siglit. 

Old castles on the clilFs arise. 

Proudly towering in the skies 1 
Rushing from the woods, the spim 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads! 

Gilds tho fleeces of the flocks, 

' And glitters on the broken rocks I 
Below me trees unnuntbered rise, 
ncauiiful in various dyes; 

The gloomy pisie, the poplar bine. 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir, that tajwr grows. 

The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs. 
■ And beyond the purple grove, 

■■ Eaunt of Phyllis, queen of love! 

Gaudy aa.the opening dawn, 

'f a long and level lawn, * 

. On which a dark hill,*atcep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye! 


His.sides are clothed wfth, waving wood^ 
Add ancient towers crown bis brow, 

\That oast an awful look below; 

I . VlTiose ragged walls the ivy creeps, • 
And with her anns from falling keeps ; 

, So hbffi a safety from the wind 
On mutdal dependence find. 

■ Si* niTtm’s bleak abode;, 

’Tis now thh apartment of the toad; 

And there the fox securely feeds, 

. Ah,d there tho poisonous adder breeds, 

- Concealed in ruiniqmosB^ and weeds; 

, While, ever snd.anen, there foils 
. Huge hehpii of hohry moulder^ walls, 
i Vet tisidina semi, that Ufte the low, 

:; Andletd lajm thflklofly.brow, '. . 

broken jule oompleste,.., ,, 
.'^i^vith.the.Tanity of state;. 1 , , ■ 




A Uttle rui§ a little sway, 

, A sutbeam in a winters day, <:}■; i ' 

Is all the proud-and niighty have ’'' ' 

Between the cradle and the gravt. - 

And see the rive»,.bow they run ' *' ' 

Through woodS and meads, in shade and ttta,' 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

.Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, • '• 

Like human life, to endless sleep 1 
Thus is nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruct oiir wandering thought; 

Thus slie dresse-s greeu and gay, 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever neiv, 
tV’bcn will the landscape tire the view! 

The fountain’s foil, the river’s flow. 

The woody valleys, warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high. 

Roughly rushing on the sky f 
I'he plea.satit seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower; 

The town and village, dome and fann, 

Each give each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an Aithiop’s arm. 

See; on the ruounuiu’s southern side, 

Where the prospect opens wide. 

Where the evening gilds the tide, 

I low close and small the hedges lie 1 ’ 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye 1 
A step, iiiethinksi, may pass the stream, 
bio little distant dangers seem; 

So we mistake the futiU’c’s face, • 

Eyed through hope’s deluding glass; 

As yoK nunmiU sqfl and fair. 

Clad in culvurt of the air, « 

Which to tkoBc who journey near. 

Barren, Irown, caid rouyh ajipcor; 

Still we tread the same coarse way. 

The presents still a cloudy day* 

0 may I with niy.self agree, 

And never covet what I see I 
Content me with a humblu shade. 

My pa-ssioiis tamed, ray.wishes laid; 

For while our wishes wildly roll. 

We banish quiet from the spul: 

’Tis thus the busy beat the air, • 

.And raisers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 

As on the mountain lurf I lie; 

White the wanton zephyr sings,* 

-And in the vale perfume^! his wings; 

While the waters murmur deep, • 

While the shepherd charms his sheep, 

AV'hile the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fills the. sky, ^ 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 

Be full, y^ipurts; be greivt whciwill; ^ 
Re.arch for peace with all your skill; 

Open vride the lofty door, 
irock her on the marble floor: - 
In vain you search, she is not there^ 
lu vain you search the domes of care! 

Gross and flowers Quiet treads. 

On the meads and mountain heads, 

Along «ith Plcasuto close allied, < 

Ever by each other’s side: 

And oftei^ by the matmuring rill. 

Hears the thrush, while all is still. 

Within the groves,of Grongar Hill. 

* Byron thonslit the lines here printed te ItallM the oririnsi 
of CfunpbcP^ fwr-famrd Knee at the opealng of * 'JTi* Plea¬ 
sures of Hope 

* *ns dlstanee leiids enehantioent to the view, 

And robes the mouataia in ito azure bua’ A*’ 
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W1IXU]>1 HAMILTON. 

WniTAMlfiJnucoN ofBangoor, a Scottish genilc- 
man of education, rank, aud accomplishments, was 
bom of an ancient jn Ayrshire in 1704. lie 
was the delight of the ftshiouablc circles of hh 
native country, and became early distinguished for 
his poettcal talents. In 1743. siruck, we may sup¬ 
pose, with the TOWKiat e of tho enterprise, Hamilton 
join^ the standard of 1‘rince (’harles, and became 
the ‘volunteer Janreatc’ of t!ie Jacobites, by cele- 
brscling the battle of (iladsmuir. On the discomfi¬ 
ture OT the party, ITarailton succeeded in efTeclini; 
his escape to France; bnt having many friends aiiil 
at^itvrs among the niyali.<its at home, n pardon 
was procured for the rebellious jroet, and he was 
soon restorctl to bis native country and his imicrnnl 
.estate. Ho did not, however, Ine long to enjoy his 
good fortune, llis health had always been ilelicatc, 
and a pulmonary complaint fon-ed him lo seik tl»e 
wanner climate of tiio continent. He gradually 
declined, and died at Lyons in 17.it. 

Hamilton’s first and best strains were dedicated 
to lyrical poetry. Before ho was tuentr, he had 
assisted Allan Ramsay in his'Tia-Tahlc aiisMlany.’ 
In 1748. some person, unknown to him, collected 
and pnblisheil his poems in Glasgow; but the first 
genuine and coms’t copy did not appear till after 
the author’s death, in 17G0, when a ci'llection was 
made from his own manuscripts. The inoNt attr ic- 
tive fuature in his works is hi» pure I'.nglhh st j Ic. 
wid a soniew'hat ornate poetical diction. Hl iud 
more fancy than ftclinif, and in this respect Ids 
amatory songs resi'niole those of the conrtkr pinds 
of Charles ll.’s court. Hor was ho more sinwri*, if 
we may credit a^ anecdote related of him hy Alex¬ 
ander Tj tier hi liis life of Henry Home, Ijord Kami's. 
One of the ladies whom Hamilton annoyed by his 
perpetual complinients and solicit'itions, consulted 
Home how she ehoiitd get rid of the poi t, who slie 
waa convinced had no serious objwt in view. The 
philosopher ad vL-cd her to dance with him, and show 
him every mark of her kindness, as if she had re¬ 
solved to favour las suit. The Indy adopted the 
oonnsel, and the smcess of the exiienincnt was com¬ 
plete. Hannltou wrote a senoos jioJm, entiiltst Con- 
temptattx», and a uational one on the Thistle, wliiih 
is in blank verse:— 

IIow oft beneath 

Its martial inflimnce ha%o Scotia’s jiorii, 
nurougfa every t^e, w ith dauntless valour foic/it 
On eveiy hostile ground! While o’er tin ir i>ie<ist, 
Compani4t\ to the silver star, blest fcvpe 
Of fame, unsulUed aud nuperior deed, 

Distinguiriied ornament! this native plant 
SunrO'Uids tli|r sainted cross, with costly row 
Of g«as emblascd, and flame of radiant gold, 

A Sirred mat^, their glory and thn .‘•pnde! 

X*ro|lsssor Kiebardson of Glasgow (who wrote a 
critique on Hamilton in the * l>mnigcr') quotes the 
frdlowing afr a fiivourable hpecimen of his iH'etical 
poirersi— * 

^ In everlasting Washes seen, 

. Such Pringle riiines, of sprightly mien j 
X» her the power of love impart*,, • 

' Rich gift 1 the soft successful arts, 

, 'Ihat Wt the lover’s fire provolw, 

- , fhe lively step, tho mirthfu I jolc, 

11 .'Hie speaking glance, tlie amorous wdc, 

'* < ‘ %lle Sportful the winiiiug smile. 
tfitet dwakmifig eray ijracf, 

Ji fibmad npon hef-nce ; 

, in ^oom of youth still to virvi»e« 

*^)il fihaismf ase there, a»)l all alive. 

•’* 

i' 'j / 


Others of his amatory strolDS are of iiuoint 
conceits and exaggerated expressions, wH|iout any 
tnM» of real passion. ILis ballad of Th Stem »f 
Yarrow is by far the finest of fate eflhrious; it has 
real nature, tenderness, and psstond simplieity. 
As the cause of tlic com^ition of Wordsworth's 
three beautiful poems, ‘Yarrow Unvigited,' ‘Yarrow 
Visited,’ and ‘ YarrowJttevisitvJ,' it has, moreover, 
some e-xteronl imiwrtance in tho records of British 
literature, Tlic poet of the lakes has copied some 
of its hues and itimgos. 

* / , 

I 

The lhaea of Tttrrov, < 

A. IJiiak yo, bu-k yc, my bonny bonny bride. 

Busk ye, buik ye, my winsome marrow! 

Busk ye, buik yo, my bunny bonny Inide, 

And think nao mair on tbe Braes of Yarrow. 

r 

B. Where gut ye that bonny bonny bride I 

Where gat jc that wiu«onu> marrow { * 

A, 1 g.al her whcie I dareiia wi il be icon, 

Pouiiig tbe bilks on the Biaes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, niy bonny bonny biidc. 

Weep not, weep not, my winsome roarr<>w t 
Nor let thy heart laipciit to leave 
Pouing the birk-v on the Braes of Yairow. 

B. Why does she weep, thy bonny Imiiiiy biiilcl 
M’hy docs she weep, thy wutsomc marrow ! 

Aud why d.uc _vt ne'' i latr weil bi- «cen, 
rolling the birkv o>. tho Brae* of Yarrowl 

A. Laiis Mi'nin she wi,(j), long inauu she, maun she 
weep, 

_ Lan ' 1 . ami 'dio w,ip with dide and sorroir. 

And bill" nianii 1 me inair weil be <cen 
Polling the bilk* t'o the Braes of Yarrow. 

For 'he ba« tint hi r lover lover dear. 

Her lover dear, tho muse of sorrew, 

And I hoe sJain tlie i-orncliest swain 
That»'er pouod idrks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Whv nil's thj stnam. O Yairow, Yairow, red ! 

Why o 1 tbj brw s heard the voice oI sorrow I 
And why yon nielamliolious weeds 
Hung oil the bonny biiks of Varrow ? 

Wliafs yonder floats on the rueful rueful fiudet 
What’s yonder floats’ O dule and sunoW! 

’Tis he, the comely swain 1 slew 
Upon tbe dulcful Brues of Yarrow. 

Wash, oh wash his wounds Lis woiiiuls in ti’;ir% 

His wounds in tAr* with dole and son’ow, « 

And wrap his limbs iu motWning weeds, 

And lay him on tho Braes of Yarrow. 

Then build, then build, ye sisters sisters iwl, 

Tc sisters vid, his foino with sorrow, 

And weep around in wai'ftil wise, 

Jlis Lelplesii tate oii thp Braes of Yarrow. 

Curse ye, curse ye, his useless uwleM shield. 

My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow, 

The fatal spear that pierced bts breast, 

His comely breMt, ois the Braes of Yarrow. 

Did I not warn thee not to luc, 

And warn from fight, but to my sorrow ) 

O’er rashly baiild ft stronger arm 
Thou met’st, and foil on the Bnies of Ywttnws 

Sweet smells tho birk, gwa groiys, j^wen grows Iks 

. grass. 

Yellow on Yarrow bank the gowan, 

Fttir hangs tho apple friio tho reek, < ’ ' ' ■ » 

Sweet the wave of YamwfioWoa. > ’ ' - 
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Flows ¥«irj»Wj«wqeit |U sW^fet, u iweet flows Tw«ed, 
As gwaii ft* yellow, • ^ 

As sweefc'slnsilfl Oft brfies the btrVi 
Tl)« applo/Aao tl(e rock as mellow. 

Fair was thy lore, fair faiwiadeefl thy love, 

,Ib flowety bands thou him didst fetter; 

Thoogh he was fair an^ well beloved again, 

XhaOi.mo he never lued thee*better. 

Bask m then busk, my bonny bonny bride, 

Busk yOj, busk ye, my winsouie marrow, 

and.luo me on the Vhnks of Tweed, * 
^Aud think nae malr on the of Y arrow. 

(7. How ean I busk a bonny bonny bride, 

IIow con I busk a winsome marrow, 

How lue him on the banks of Tweed, 

That slew my love on tue Braes of Yaivow. 

0 Yarrow fields! may noier never'rain. 

Nor dew.thy tender blossoms cover. 

For there was basely slain my love, 

, My love, as he had not been a lover. 

The boy put on his robes, his robe? of green. 

His purple vest, ’twas my ain sewing. 

Ah S wretched me! I little little kenned 
He was in these to meet his jilin. 

Tho boy took out his milk-white milk-white steed, 
Unheedful of my dule and sorrow. 

But e’er the to-fall of the niglit 

He lay a corpse on tho Braes of Yarrow. 

; Much I rejoiced that wivefui w.ieful day; 

I sang, my voice the woods rctiiniing, 

But lang ore night tho s]tear rvas finwti 
That slew my love, and left me mourning. 

! What can my barbarous b.arbnrou.s father do, 

11 But with his cruel rage pursue mo ? • 

My lover’s blood is on thy spear, 

IIow ciuist thou, barbarous man, then woo me? 

My happy sisters may be may be proud ; 
j With cruel and ungentle setffin, 

11 May bid me seek on Y arrow Braes 
j j My lover nailed in his coffin. 

{! My brother Douglas may uidu’aid, upbraid, 

And strive with threatening words to move me, 

My lover’s Wood is on thy spear. 

How nanst thou over bid mo love thee ? 

Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed .,f love, 

With biidal sheets my body cover. 

Unbar, ye. bridal mauls, the door, 

' Let hi the expected husband lower. 

But who the expected hu8Sand.husband is f 
His hands, methinks, arc bathed in slaugliter. 

Ah me !■ wliat ghastly spectre’s yon. 

Comes, in Ida pale shroudf bleeding after 1, • 

Palo as ho is, here lay him lay him doivn, 

0 lay his.cold head on toy pillow; 

Take air take aff these byidal weeds, * 

And crown my careful head with willow, 

Palo thoMfh thou art, yet best yet best beloved, 

>' O fitml#my waimth to life r^ore thee! 

Ye*d lie all'night between my bi'casts, 

I No youth Iky ever there bkhte thee. 

IShdo pale, indeed, O lovely lovely,youth, 


And lie all night between my breasts, 

':V,-]No' yottthl^ ever lie there after. 

«j^v JRetum; return, 0 moutaftd moumful bride, 
thy useless sorrow.:. 
tkylerisr h^dg .bou^t of thy sighs, 

V on'^tho Braes of Y arrow. 


Ye shepherds of this pleasant vale, ' 
Where Yarrow streams «dong, ^ 
Forsake your r^ral toils, and join 
In my triumphant song. 

She grants, she yields; one heavenly smile 
Atones her long delays, 

One happy minute crowns the paiSs 
Of many suffering days. 

Baisc, raise the victor notes of joy, 

These suffering days are o’er; 

Love satiates now his boundless wish 
From beauty’s boundless store i 

No doubtful hopes, no anxious fears, 

This rising calm destroy; 

Now every prospect smiles around. 

All opening into joy. 

The sun with double lustre shone 
That dear consenting hour, 

Brightened each hill, and o’er each vale 
New coloured every flower: 

The gales their gentle sighs withheld. 

No leaf was seen to move, 

The hovering songsters round were mute. 
And wonder hushed the grove. 

The hills and dales no more resound , 

The lambkin’s tender cry ; 

Without one murmur Yarrow stole 
In dimpling silence oy: * 

All nature seemed in still repose 
Her Tiiioe ahme to hear, p 
Thiit gently rolled the tuneful wave, 

She spoke and blessed my ear. 

Take, take whate’er of bliss or joy 
Y'o\i fondly fancy mine; 

Whale’er of joy or bliss 1 boast. 

Love renders wholly thine: 

The woods struck up to the soft gale, 

The leaves, were .'ecu to move. 

The feathered choir resumed their voice. 
And wonder filled the grove; • 

The Mils and dales again resound 
The lambkiTis’ ti-iider cry. 

With all his murmurs Yarrow feilkd 
The song of triumph by; 

Above, beneath, around, all on • 
Was verduro, beauty, song; 

1 snatched her to my trembling breast, 

All nature joyed along. ^ 


Ah, tho poor shepherd’s mournful fate, 

When doomed to love and doomed%> languish. 
To bear the scornful fair one's hate, a 
Nor dare disclose his anguish! 

Yet eager looks and dying sighs 
My secret soul discover, 

While rapture, trembling throu^ mine cyro, 
Reveals how much I love her. 

The tender glance^ the reddening check, 
(Verspread with rising blushe.s, 

A tnon&id various ways they speak 
A thousand various wishes. 

For, oh 1 that form ti. 0 ,heavenly feir. 

Those languid eyes so sweetly smiling, 

That artle«f blush and modest Jtir, 

Bo bailing; 
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^ em; look, md 

', „ m ohiuin, whi^e'w I ylsn thee, i 
p; Tm dea^ Verta^.i^sfit '^e,chase, • 

Stl.U.'WUl jwi^jiue thee. 

ITien, whea inj te^f>tta. houi-s are pa.st, 

• Qe this luthihaeiDg'given,.., 

1«W 1^ tb7 to breathe mj' Lost,. 

■, And die in sight of heaven. 

.% • PR SAHDSI. JOHNSON. 

;Ia.^ni«wH’e force of understanding, multifhrious 
knowledge', ssgaciO'.^and moral intrepidity, no writer 



I ^ ■ Dr Samuel Johu»on. 

I hjf' feighteentli century suriHissed Da Samuel 
;:JD aNS0N. {lie various works, with their senten* 
[hfoim morality and highrsounding sonorous periods 
j -—his manly character and appearance—^bis great 
} virtues and strong prejudices—his early and severe 
I struggles, inustrating his own noble verse— 
j. Slow rises worth by poverty depressed— 


h^lpve :«!f , atgtttptmt,iina sociotg;, ,into ,vfW^,.lW 
pod^ the. tccad^ <f! 

-wit, raparte^ at^ hi^w?beatih|^lp,Mugktna^ 
and kind beart^his curious ^toehedd, id : wfakdl j 
were congregated the kune, bhhd, itnd despised—ids :i 
very looks, gestictdation,uaBd dtest-^ldivo all b^ 
brought so vividly before ns Ida moMpiffir,Bo 87 
well, that to readers of evg^ idllis ddhdm'il. aa 
well known as a member of tdtir ovn^ftnidlv, . Hji 
heavy form seems Still to haunt Fleet Sh^tusd iha : 
Strand, and he has 8 ta{bped< his memOry'<di'‘tim.re- 
moto islands of the, Febrides. ‘ ,I« dtdlilhd^ 
influence has been sourctiy loss exbanalfo:; .Kd pttdh 
writer of that day leaped the i^tak^ w his m- 
(niliar style. He banished fmr « long‘jpi^iOd the 
naked simplicity of .Swift and thu idtcwsiii^gn^ 
of Addisons lie depressed the literdtdfOa|^.,j^i^ 
of imagination, while he elevated fhair'i^ j^O under¬ 
standing; he based criticism on stid^sOnise and 
solid judgment, not on scholastic tebiktias and re¬ 
finement : and though some of tlie hij^e^ quali^ 
and attributes of genius eluded his grasp aim ob^r* 
ration, the withering scorn and Invective wiitli which 
he assailed all affected sentimentalism, iinmocality, 
and licentiousness, introduceii a pure and healQiful 
and invigorating atmosifliere into the crowd^ walks 
of literature. Thes^ arc solid and substantia bene¬ 
fits which should weigh down errors of taste or tlte 
caprices of a temperament constitutionally prone to 
mdanclioly and ill health, and which a’^us little 
sweetened by prosperity or applause at tliat period 
of life when the habits are formed mid the manners 
become pcrimanent. As a man, Johnson was -an 
admirable representative of tlie Engfishniaft—^as an 
aufhttr. his course w:u 5 singularly pure, higli-miuded, 
and iiulopeudent. He could boast with more truth 
than Burke, that ' he had no arts but manly arts.' 
At e ’ovy step in liis progress Ills passport was talent ^ 
and virtue; and when the royal countenance and 
favour were at length extended to him, it was but a 
ratification by the sovereign of the wishes and opi¬ 
nions entertiUiied by the best and wisest of toe 
nation. 

Johnson was bom at Lichfield, September 18, 
1708. His hither was a bookseller, and in circum¬ 
stances that enabled him to give his sun a good edu¬ 
cation. In hi.i nineteenth year he was placxd at Fern- 
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fbi ‘Ihe. : Botf; Saiaittd itm wrai>eU^ 

^giee. - He was 



Dr ITohnmu's llooni In Pembroke rcUe/je. 

A sfiort tlnie nslier in a sehool at ^larket Bosworth; 
but marryinp a widow, Mrs Porter (wliose age was 
double his own), lie set up a private academy near 
his native city. He had only three pupils, one of 
whom was David Garrick. After an unsuccess¬ 
ful cnrt«r of a year and a-half, Jolinson went to 
London, accompanied by Garrick. He now ^iii- 
menced author by profession, contributing essays, 
reviews, &c., to the Gentleman's Magazine. In 
17.18 imiieared lus Lmim, a satire-, in 1744 his 
Lifie of Savant in 1749 'The Vatiifu of Human 
Wi^t, an imitation of Juvenal’s tenth Satire, and 
the traj^dy of Irene g in 175<)-52 the Rambler, pnb- 
lislied m numbers; in 1755 his Dlcthnart/ of the 
EngKsk Itanguaye, which had engaged lilm above 
seven years; in 1758-60 ttie Idler, another scries of 
essays; in 1759 Rcmelns; in 1775 the Jourtuy Jn 
the iPiwtern Islands of SroUand-, and in 1781 tlie 
Lwes of the Poets. The high chinch ami Tory pre¬ 
dilections of Jolmson led him to embark on the 
troubled sea of party politics, and he wn>te some 
vigorous pamphlets in defence o*ttoo ministry and 
aj^nirt the claims of the^ Americans. His degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him first by Trinity 
ooUege, Dublin, and afterwards by the university 
pf .Oxfo:^- His majesty, in» 1762, settled upon l\jm 
wt annuity of iCSiM per annum. Johnson *died on 
the 13th ^i;^mhor 

• As an ilhub^timi of Jomison’s character, apd in- 
mdentaSy of hiin urofe style, we suhjuin cele- 
bra^ Lord Chp^T^d. The courtly 


fesslons to tWretired 
someyearsi 
Avu of, 

might be dedi> 
- the author by 
TeaUed "The 


seholar, but; 

/When liisvi.. 

-iKoD, Chbtj%i^i 

Cr^r J^i^ijiefii' in/^ 
Woridi';fil;ijrtg>toiniimdatfon V Sie titork. Johnson 
.thought All was ‘ M»e aUj Imllbfe,' 'and penned his 
ietfcr. 'He did'CheSterfl^ injustice in 
;1M Amff; wt from A coUation of the facts and cir- 
noW; apparent; but as a keen and 
rawed of jabunded pride ' and Auriy 

.uwept|Ad«^;5^ e«^poaitioa is iuimife^.^^ • 


jp^ SAMOSt'sUUASW. 


* , '-'«bbt8i^7, i7e(t.' 

My Loifi—1 have been lately Wbirmed ly the 
proprietor of the *Wwld,‘ that two papAw, ih tritich 
my ‘ Dictionary Is recemnjended to the pubiH -Were 
written by your lordship. To be so ^ 

on honour, which, -being very little acoustoihetl, to 
favours from the great, T know not well howto r^ye, 
or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encourajrement, I first 
visited your lordship, 1 was overpoweieu, like the rest; 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and' 
could not forbear to wisii that 1 might boast myself 
U minqfieur du vainqumr de la tent ;— that 1 might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend¬ 
ing ; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride not modesty would soficr mo to • 
continue it. When I had once addressed your lord-' 
ship in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleas- j 
ing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. | 
I had done all that I could; and no man is well i 
pleased to hare his aU neglected, be it evef 'so little, i 

Seven years, my lord, have now poised since I 
waited in your outward .rooms, or was repulse# from 
your door; during which time t have b»&'pushing 
on my work through difficulties, of whiidt It is useless 
to complain, and have brought it at last to the verge 
of publication, without one act of assistance, one word r 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- j 
ment 1 did not expect, for 1 never had a patrem before. | 

The shepherd in Vir^lgrew at Idst acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my Icrd, one who looks with un- ' 
concern on a man strnggling^or life in thc^irater, and, 
when he has reached ^ound, encumbers him with 
help ? The notice which you have been pleased to' ' 
take of my labours, had it been earlv, had been kind; 
but it has been delayed till I am inmffercnt, and can¬ 
not enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; 
till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations whiae 
no benefit iiiis been received, or to be unwilling that 
the public should coasider me as owing that to a 
patron which providence has enabled me to do 'fi«-! 
myself. • 1 

Having cari'ied on ray work thus far with so littie 
obligation to any favourer of learning, 1 shall not be 
disappointed though 1 should conclude it,, if less be 
possible, with less ; for I have been long wakened from ! 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself ! 
with so ranch exultation, my lord—Your lordship’s ! 
most hiunble, most oK-dient servant-w-SAU. Johnson. 

The poetry of Johnson forms but a small portion 
of the history of bis mind or of his w^l^k». His 
imitations of Juvenal are, however, among the best ■ 
imitations of a classic au^or which we possess v and 
Gray has pronounced an opinion, thatwlLondon (the 
first in time, and by far the inferior of the two) has 
all the case and spirit of an orj^in^’ 
also admired tlm compositim. lit 7^ of 

Human Wishes, Johnson departs more tK«3\ his ori¬ 
ginal, and takes widef views of, httmaylatttre, so-, 1 
dety,: and manners. His pictiues of’lV'blsey and' j 
Charles of Sweden have a stiengUi and roa^ncenceH 
toat lironld do honour, to Diyden, vt'hile the histori- ' 
eal afid phligsoiibio paintings arc contrast^ by re- 
flectioils on the cares, vicisdtudes, and sdrrows of 
life, so profound, so trtie, and todehing, that they I 
may justly lie'dcnbminat^ ‘-mottoes of the heart*' 
Sir Walter Soptt has termed this poem * a satire, the . 
deep and patlietic morality «rf which has often ex- j 
tracted tears from those who«i eyes wander dry over | 
pages professed^ sentimental,* Johnson was frm. f 
prone ,.to indulge iu dark and melaneholy yiewj.(!^ i; 
buniaii' Hfe; yet those who have experienced its il 
appoinhnems and afilidtona must —v 
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' Wirere morality and pai^cA. %viiich the cotitera* 
pla^tepoet. '* 

. Expatiates free o’er-all this scene of man. 

The peculiarity of Juvenal, according to Johnson’s 
own dehnitimi^ ‘ is a mixture of gaiety and stateli* 
ness, of pointed sentences and declamatory grandeur.’ 
He had less Ireilection luid less moral dignity than 
his English Mitator. 

The dtber poetical pieces of Johnson are short and 
OGcasioQal; but Ids beautiful Prolog^ic on the o]>cn- 
ing of Drury Lane, and his liucs on the death of 
liwett, are in his best manner. 


[Eiwittie Tamty (//famaa Tr/s/ics.]. ■ 

! Let observation, with extensive view. 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

.4nd watch tho busy scenes of crowded life; 

Then jay how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspTead with snares the 'clouded inaxo of fate, 
WTiere wavering man, betrayed by venturous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide; 

As tieaeheroiis phantoms in the wist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good. 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice. 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request- 
Fate wings with eveiy wi,ih the athictiie dart, 

Each gift jf nature, and each grace of art. 

With fatal Heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution ilows, 

Impeachment stoJSs the speaker’s powerful breath. 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But scarce observed, the knowing and the bold, 
Fall in the g^ieral massacre of gold; 

W’ide>wasting pest 1 that rages <uiconfincd, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind ; 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws. 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the Laws; 
Wemth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let hi^toiy tell where lival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the maddened laud; 

When statutes glean the refuse of the swoni. 

How much more safe the vass,a} than the lord ; 

Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power, 

And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Dntouche^l his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover round. • * 
Unnumbered suppliants crowd iwefennent’s gate, 
Athiist for wealth, imd burning to be great; 

Delusive fortfiic hears the incessant call, 

Th^ mount, ^ey shine, evaporate^and fiUl. 

On efbry stagff, the foes of peace'Sri^d, 

Hate doM their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in thd^omina worshipper no more; 

'Pi*'growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 

^0 growing wealth the dedicator flies; 

'Fjmm. every room deseends &e painted,face, 

hung the bright palladium of the place, • 
smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To'l^ttcr features yields the frame of gold; ‘ 
no more we trace in every lino 
benevolence divine; 

*1^ distorted jpstilies the fall, . 

ri«u the indignant wall. 

: R!i£biirm .not Rritidn hear the last appeal, 

Rign ox guard h^ favemrites’ seal} 

no JROte remonstrance rings, 
had hings; 


And ask no questions but the'prieO^ totes y. . '; - - ! 
With weekly libels and septeimial ue,' , ’ 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail, - - U 

In full-blown d^ity, see Wrdsey stifid, i,'.' .4. v' 
Law in his voice, and fortfihe in his hit&d t' - 
To him the chnrch, the realms theiy powcm crmidgRi 
Through him the mysflf regal,bounty shine}, * 
Turned by his nod the stream of himour flows,,. >• 
llis smile alono security bestows i ■ v 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower; ' ' 
Claim leads to claim, at'.d power advances poww;,} ' 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, ' Z* 
.\iid rights submitted, left him none to seize, ' > . - 
At Icnj^ his sovereign frowns—the train of state, 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate: 
Where’er he turns he meets a strand’s eye, • ' ' 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followenr fly; 

'Now drops at ouce'the pride of awfhl state, 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate, , 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, ^ ■ 

The liveri^ army, and the menial loj^. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest, 

Orief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproacli the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine} 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end be thinel 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content. 

The wisest Justice on the banks of Trent I 
For why did Wol.sey near tho steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise the enormous weight! ' 
W'hy, but to sink lycneath misfortnne’B blow, 

M’ith louder ruin to the gulfs below. 

What gave great ViOiers to the assassin’s knife, 
And fixed disease on Harley’s closing life? 

What murdered Wentworth, and wliat exiled Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings allied I 

What, but Ihelr wish indulged in courts to shine, 

And power too great to keep, or to resign 1 * * 

The festal biases, the triumphal show, 

The ravished standard, and the captive foe, 

The senate’s thanks, the gazettes pompous tale, 

With force resistless o’or the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirled. 

For such the steady Homans shook tho world; 

For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine; 

This power has praise, that virtue scarce cun warm. 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 

■yet reason ii-owns on war’s unequal game, 

Where wasted nations raise a single name, 

And mortgaged states their grandiires wreaths regret, 
From age to age in®overlas|ing debt; ' 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right convey. 
To rust on medals, or op stones decay. 

On what foundations stands the warrior’s pride, 
Hobv jus| his hopes, let Shvedisb Charles dgeido; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and ho labours tire; 

O’er l*vc, o’er four, extends his wide domain^ - 
Unconquered lord of pleasure ahd of pain. 

No joys to him pamfid sceptres yield, , 

War sounds the tramp, he rashes to 'Hie Md $ - 

Behold surrounding kings their poWer comhlae^', 

And one capitplat^ gad’OHO resign j ; ' " 

Peace courts hk hand, hut spreads her chattM juitYi|in.} 

* Think nothing mined,’ he cries, ‘ tUl ipuudii,^ 

On Moscow's walls HIl Oothic.standai^s fly, ..; ■ 

And all be mine beneath the polar, s^,’ i' ‘ 

The march beguis in' milita^ state, , 

^nd nations on his eye susnaiided wait } . 

Stern famine guards tho soUtwy coast,;, 

And srinter barricadM. 4th« resjaij'^ frw,'*, •% 
He comes, nor want, 

Hide, blushing gloiy, hide .'■* 
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Atod‘«how h»;m}»erte« itt dutant lands ; 

Caodemned i ttwdy Aijipij^nt to wait, 

WItlle ladies inteijoM, aad slaves debate: 

Bat did not obance at length her error mend t 
I)id pe ittbvert^ empire inhTk his end f 
Qid riTlil monarchs ^ve the fatal wound, 
a* lio*t!le.inillion» prqt» him the ground f 

' Mi# fall'Was destiuM to a barren etrand, 

A.petty fortress, and a dubious liand; 

He i^t tlm,name, at which the world grew pale,. 

.T<( paint a moral, or adorn aaalo.* * 

‘^AH tyges their scenes of pornjwns woes afford, 

?rom Pcima’s tyrant, to Bavarl^s lord. 

In py hostility and barbarouspride, 

Witlt'h'alf mankind embattled at his side, 

&T^ Xerxes «ame to seize the certain prey, 

And starve# exhausted regions in his wav; 

Attendant flattery counts his myriads onr, 

Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more ;, 

Fresh praise is tried till madneas fires the ntiiul, 

The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind; 

New powers are-claimed, new powers ai-e still 
b^iowed, 

Till rude resistance lops the spreading god; 

The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 

And heap theirvalleyH with the^audy foe; 

The insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 

A single skiff to speed his flight remains; 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host. * * 
Enlarge my life with multitude of days. 

In health, and sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
Hides from himself lua state, and shuns to know. 

That life protracted, is protracted wo. 

Tima hovers o’er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up all the passages of joy: 

In vain their gifts the houateons seasons pour, • 

The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower ; 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 

He views and wonders that they please no more; 

Now pall the tasteless mcat.s, and joyless wines. 

And luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye ininstrels, try the soothing strain, 

Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of-pain : 

No sounds, alas! would touch the impenuous car, 
Though dancing mountains witne.s.sed Urphens near; 

♦ To show how adminahly Johnson has imitated this part 
of Juvenal, applying to the inudorn hero, Charles Xll., what 
the itomu satirist directed against Hannibal, wu subjoin a 
litoral version of the words of Juvenal:—MVeigh irannibal— 
bow many pounds’ weight wUl you And in that consumuiate 
genorti^ This is the man whom ASirira, washctl by the 
Moorish sea, and stretohiog to tfie warm Nile, cannot contain. 
Again, In addition to Ethiopia, and other elcpluutt-brecding 
oountries, Pfudii is added to hi's cmplfc. He Jumps over tlie 
Pyrenees: in vein nature ojiposod to him the Aljis with their 
Spows; be ssvened the rocks, alld rent the tnounbn'ns With 
vbiegar. Now he reaches Italy, yet he determines to go farther: 
‘'NotMnglsdotie," says he, '• untess with ourl’unio soldiers we 
Steak dnvjjB their gates, and I plant my standard in tlw midst 
of Sobnrra (sfreut),'. O.wbat a figure, and what a flue picture 
he would make, tbeonereygd general,' cat tied by the tietulian 
brutet Wbati jif^ir ail,, was. the inul itf. Alas for glory 1 
this very rhost li'rtnited, and flies headlong into banishment, 
and theca tbegre^t and wonderful omnmandor sits like a poor 
d^SWdeftt ait. ti>e palace .door pf a Icing,.till it please the 
ty^ to wwako. Thii Ufe, which had so long 
flhShlrlMd. all human aflhtrs,. wa# breei^t to' ah end, not by 
»words, nor sterim, nor darts, bht l^t tbat redreaser of Cannir, 
and avongar of fta' bloOd that had Wn ahed-i* ring.’ Cto, 
hurry oyer iho aavage Alps, to ploaso the school- 

boya,andbeeo<netttetraub}oDt«J'deolamat(nhr'* , 

* hi£v#clt)Uopted ftMtaiboI, to prevent hla failing 


Nor lute DOT lyrd hi# feeble power# jMftgiid, . ' . > 

Nor sweeter muaiu of a virtuoM frionit, >, . ■ ■ k' 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tonguei’'>• 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong., ’ 

The still returning tale, and lingering jest, . 
Peqjlex the fawniiig*iiiece, and pampered ^wt. - 
While growing hopes scaieo awe the gatliotihg 
sneer, ■^ 

And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear; - - ’ 

The watchful guests still bint the last^fTence, . ’ 
The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expense. 

Improve his hc^y rage with treacherous skill, * ■ 
And mould hi# pasisions till they make his will. 

Urmumbered maladies his Joints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade; 

But une.stingniahcd avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains; 

lie turns, with anxious heart and crippled bamls, 

Ilis bonds of debt, and mortgages of l.'wids; 

Or views his coffers with suspicions eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he difg. 

But grant the virtues of a temperate prime, 

Bless with an age e.vempt from scorn or crime f 
An age that melts with mijierceivcd decay. 

And glides in modest innocence away; 

Wliose peaceful day benevolence endears. 

Whose night congratulating conscience cheerv; 

The general favourite its the general friend ; 

Such age there is, and who shall wish it# end 1 
Yet even on this her load misfortune flings, 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings ;■ 

New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
sister sickens, or a daugl^er iiionnis. ^ 

Now kindrerl merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated friendship claims a tt'ar, 
year chase.# year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from withcring^ife aw,ay; 

New fonns arise, and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

Till jiitying nature signs the last release,' 

And bids afflicted woith retire to jieare. 

But few there are whom hours like these await. 
Who set unclouded in the gulfs of fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search descend, 

By Solon c.autioncd to regard his end. 

In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise. 

Fears of the br.ave. and foilic.s of the wise { , 

From Marlb’rough’s eye# the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a sliow. • 

Where, then, shall hoiie and fi’ar their objects 
find 1 • 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant wind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, ^ 

Poll darkling dowrn the torrent of his fate! 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries invoke the mercies of the shies 1 
Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heaven ipa^^r, iior deem velj^on vain, 

Still raise for good tllwauppHcating vnifK • 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in hi# power, whose eyes discom afuj 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer.^ 

' Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, * 

Secure whate’er ho gives, he gives the best. • 

Yet when the sense of shored presence fires. 

And sJSTong devfSlon to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fenours for a healthful mind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For laith, that, panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death khid nature’s signal of retreat; . 

These goods, for man the laws of Heaven ordain,. 
These goods he grants, who, grants the power to gain L 
WiUi those cetetial wisdom calms the mind, ' 
And moke# the happinejti sife doe# not find. 
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Theatn in thvfy Lmt, in 1747. 

When L«iming’)i Mwi^h o’er ier bwbwous fees 
Fint reared the stage) ilounortal Sbaki>peaie me ; 
Each change of niainy>eoloured life he drew, 
Exhausted Worl^ and then iiasgined. new: 
Existence »w hiiji sporn her bowdod reign, 

And panting ti^nui toiled after him in vain: 

His powerftu itrokes presiding truth impressed, 

And vgareslsted passion stormed the brt.a'>t. 

Jpnson came, instructed from the school, 

To piete in method, aud invent by rule; 
l(is ittiidious patience aud laborious art, 

B 7 tegular approach essayed the heart; 

Cold approbation gave the lingeiing bays, 

For those who dm^ not censure, scarce could praise. 
A mortal bom, he met the gcncial doom, 

Ihit left, like Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wished for Jouson’s art, or Sbak»pcare’H tl unc; 
Themselves (hey studied, as they ftU they ant, 
Intrigue w.-ui plot, obscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympatlietic friend; 

They pleased their age, aud did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like these aspired to l.isting piaUc, 

And proudly hoped to pimp in futuie d.iis: 

Their cause was gcneiai, their supports were stronc. 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was loin ; 
Till shame regained the post that sense benayed, 
And virtue called oblivion to her aid. 

Then crushed by rules, and weakentd as refined, 
For years the power of T’jpigedy declined; 

From bardtobanl the frigid caution <‘n.pt, 

Till declamation roared, whilst passion sli pt; 

Yet still did virtue deign the stage to trea^l; 
Philosophy remafticd, though nature fled. 

But forced at length her ancient reign to (juit, 

She saw great Fau*>tus lay the ghost of wit. 
Exulting folly hailed the joyful day, 

And Pantomime and song confirmi^i her sw ay. 

But who the coming changes ran jircsuj'c. 

And mark the future periods of the stage i 
Perlum^ if skill could distant times explu<w. 

Now Behns, new D’Urfcya, jet remain in store; 
Perhaps, where Lear has raved, and Uainli t died, 

On flying cars new sorcerers may ride; 

PerhaMVor who can guess the etfect* of chance >} 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hayd 18 his lot, that, here by fortune placed, 

Must watch thegvild vicissitudes of taste; 

With eyeiy meteor of caprice must play. 

And ohose the new-blown bubble of the day, 

Aht let not cesisure term our fate our choice. 

The stage but echoes back the public voice; 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give. 

For we that F*e to please, must please tn live. 

Then prompt no more the follies veu deciy. 

As tjffants dof m their tools die;' 

*Tis yours this night to bid the reign rommeuce 
tlf rescued Mture and reviving sense; 

To chase th^barms of sound, the pomp of show, 

For usoful north and solitary wo. 

Scenic Virtue fonn the rising age, 

AAd Truth diffuse her radiance fioixj^thc stage. 

On &9 JDetUh qf Jh-Jtabert LcTttt-^7B'2. 

Condemned to hope’s delusive mine, 

As ou we toil from day to day, 

. sadden blasts, or slow decline, 

‘ Oar sodol comforts drop away. 

^edl tried through many a voryisg year, 

' ^ jUirett to we grave descon>l, 
iaiiocent, sincere, 

• KitvHij ftlaadhris naoie the tt'muL 


Yet atill he Alls afferiion’s eye, C 

Obkdurely wise and coarsely kind j / ' 

Nor, letters amgetnoc, det^ ' 

Thy praise to merit unre^cd. 

When fainting nature called for aid, 

And hovering deatu prepared the blm. 

His vigorous remedy di^layed 
The power of art witbo'it the show. 

In mispiy’s darkest carom knowti. 

Ills useful care Was ever nigh, 

>Vhere hopeless anguish poured his groan, ^ 

And lonely want retired to die. « 

No summons mocked by chill delay, * 

No petty gain disdained by pride ; 

Tlie modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 

His V irtucs w|lked their narrow round, ! 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 1 

And sure the Eternal Master found • 

The single talent well employed. 

The b'lsv il.iv —the peaceful night, 1 

t'nfclt, uncounted, glided by ; 

Ills frame was film— his powers weie blight, 
Though now Ills eightieth year was nigh. 

Then with no fiery thiobbing pain,, 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once tbo 1 ital chain, i 

.Vnd fiecJ his soul the nearest way. j 

I 

wiu.ivv' coir.iiis. 

I 

Nimi' of our potts li.ivi' livwi nion* under the' 
‘ skity inlluc’i.c' of iiiia' in rtion than that exquisite ' 
but iil-fati.l 1)« 1, Cou.ins. Ilis works aro imbtiod I 
with a fine eMi. i>-.d fancy and purity of taste; niul 
ihofffsh, like tlu piams of Gray, they are small in 
number and amount, they are rich in vivid iiivagury 
and beautiful description, 11 is IiisUiry is brief but 
painful. 'iVilliain Collins was the son of a respect¬ 
able tradcsnuin. a lutter, at Chichester, where he 
was bom on Christ iiia.s day, 172U. In his ‘ Ode to 
I’lty,’ the poet alludes to his ‘ native idains,’ which 
are bounded by the hoiuh Ihiwn hills, and to tlie 
small river Arun, out of the streams of Sussex, near 
width Otway, also, was boni. 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old llissus’ distant side I 
Deserted sticam aud riiiite I 
Wild Ariin, too, has heard thy stiahis. 

And Edio ’midst my native plauts 
Been soothed Pity’s lute. • 

rollius ri'ceivod a learned wlucatiOn, in whtcb he 
was aided by pecuniary a&siatance from his uncle, 
C(](onel Martin, statiimcd with his regiment in 
Flandcit. While at Magdalen college, Oxford, he 
published his Onenlal JSelogtief, which, to the die* 
grac'e^of the university and tlie Uterair puhlk, wem i 
H holly neglected. Meeting shortly a^rwards with 
some repulse or indignity at the utaiversit/, h« hod- 
denly quitted Oxforth and repMred to 7/>adon|.ih]l 
of high hopes and magniflcenl schemes^ H^l0am» 
ing was exteosive, tmt he wanted steadiness W'pur* 
pose and applieatkm. Two years afterwards, iu 
1746, he published )tis Oi&w, which were 
by Millar tlie bookseller, but Ikiled to attract sir 
tention. CuIHna sunk under tlm disappointtnent, 
and became atill more indolent and diwiphted. The 
itne promise of his youth, Ida av^r and aoiMfion, 
hiel^ away under this bauefttl And (te{Wesslng in- 
floenoe. Once again, hovrevw, he Itrong bis lyne 
with poetical enthushwak thwiwou^lea Jr 1747} 
Collins seems to have fcnhwn'aQd lorred hker, be 
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honouf^ feu meawarj! xa. Odes which is cer- 
taitilr ^ ot finest elegiac productions in the 
laiigattgc. Among bia fifiends was aho Home, the 
authot of * l^ngUo,* to whom he addressed an 
Ode, which was found unfinished after hia death, 
on the Svpernii^* of the^ighhnds. lie loved to 
dwell on these dim and visionary objects, and the 
I wmplimmit bo W» 4*0 Tajpo, may be appUed 
equally to himself— 

Prevailing poet, whose undonbting mind 
Believed tbe magic wonders which he sung. 

At tlifs period, Collins seems*to have contemplated 
I a jourunjl'to Scotland— • 

' Tho time shall come when I perhaps may tread 
I Your lowly glens oVrhuug with wpreadina lirotjin; 

I Or o'er your stietchmg heaths by Fancy led ; 

‘ Or o’er your mountains < reep in nwliii gloom! 

' Then will I dreg* once more the fiidi'd flower, 
j Where Jorison sat in Drunmiond’s classic shade; 

* Or crop from Teriotdale each Ijiic flower, 

1 jlnd mourn on Yarrow’s banks wlieio Willy’s laid. 

In the niid.st of the poet’s dilficulties and distres'cs, 
Ills uiude dit-d and UfC him £2U00; '.a sum,’ says 
Johnsiio, ‘which Cidlins could scarcidy think e.v 
haustible, and which be did met lisu to evhiust.’ 
lie repaid Millar tire bookseller tlu* loss sustained 
by tbe publication of his ‘ Odesand buy ing up the 
renmiuing copies, committed them nil to the flames, 
lie became still more irregular in his habits, and 
sank into a stati- of nervous indwr ility. All Iiojk* 
and e-Kcrtion h-id fled. John''Oii met )«m one day, 
carrying with him as lie travelled an Hns;lish Tista- 
ment. *1 has’e hut one book,’ said foSlius, ‘but it 
is the best.’ In his latter days he was tended iiy 
his sister in Ciuehesler; hut it was nectstary at one 
time to eoiifinc him iii a lunatic asylum, lie uswl, 
when at libr-rty, lo wander day and niuht among I 
the aisles and eloistots of (iliwdiester e.itlu‘dial, a<‘* 
uompanying the inusi(< with loud jhibs and moans. 

I Death at length came to his reliif, and in 1756—at 
the early age of thirty-six, ten year.s after the nubli- 
catioM of his iniiuortal works — his tronhled and 
nielanchfdy career was tcrniiimti-d. it afl'ords one 
of tho most touching evamph's of accomplisbctl 
youth and genius, linkrsl to personal humiliation 
and calninUy, that tlirows its lights and shades cn 
onr literary annals. 
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I tioIUluA Moniunent tn Cliiohoster Cathedral., 

] *Ut Southey has remarked, that, thouglj utterly 
I 0^ .tfecic first appearance, the ‘UOm’ of 


Collins, in the course of one genwatkm, without «oy; 
adventitious dd to bring them iatq notice, were j 
acknowledged to be the best of their kind in the.l 
language. ‘ Silently and imperceptibly; they had | 
risen by tiieir own buoyancy, and their powor was 
felt by every reader who had toy true poetic ftel* j 
ing.' This popularity seems still to be on the hi* 
crease, thoi^^ the want of hnman interest and of 
action in Collins’s poetry prevent its bring generally • 
read. I'he ‘Eclogues’ are free ftum the occasional 
obscurity and remoteness of conception that In part 
pervade the ‘ Odes,’ and they charm by their fign- 
rative language and descriptions, the simplicity and 
beauty of their dialogues and sentiments, and their ] 
musical versification. The desert scene in llassan, i 
the Camel Driver, is a finished picture—impressive ‘ 
and even appalling in its reality. I’lie Ode on the 
I’assiotis, and that on Evening, are the finest of 
Ins lyrical works. The former is a magnificent 
gitllery of allegorical paintings; and the poetical 
diction is equally rich with tlic conception. Ho 
poet has made more use of metai(hor.s ami personi¬ 
fication. lie has individualiseil even nit taphysk^ 
pursuits, which he terms ‘the shadowy tribes of 
Mind,’ Pity is prevented w ith ‘e.ves of dewy light* 
—a felicitous epithet i .snd Ihuigcr is describe Wth ■ 
the boldiiiss and distint tncss of sculpture - , 

DsiigT, wbc-c limbs of aiant mould 

Whst mortal eve car. fixed liritold { , 

Who stalks his round, a hideou-, foim, , 

Howling niiiid'-t the midiiisht >-torin, ' 

Ur thicn- him on tlii^ridgy steep 

()1 tome loose hanging rock to sleep. ' 

Ktl'fivf II. • U<> san; or the (Jamil I>ri>e>\ I: 
f*c.ne-Ihelh’-cit. Tmie-MM day. . 

In silent horror, o'er the boundless waste. 

The diivtr llassan with his caniils past; 

One uuise of water on bis back he bore, ^ 

And his light snip contained a scanty store; 

fan of painted t'’athers in his homl, ^ 

To giiaid his shaded face from sciwchiiig sand. 

The sultry sun bad gainctl the- middle sky, 

And not a tice ami not a herb was nigh ; ' 

The lieasts w ith pain their dusty way pursue,^ ; 

Sill ill ro.iied the winds, and dreary was the view I 
With dcvpeiate sorrow wild, the atfrighted man 
1 hi ICC sighed, thrice struck his breast, and thus began: 

‘ Sad Was tbe hour, and lucklcBH was titc day, 

When first from Stbiraz' walls I hent uiy way !* i 
Ah! little thought 1 of the blasting wind^ , 

The thirst or pinching hunger that I find' 

Bethink thee, Hasson! where shall thiist assuage. 
When fails this cruise, his unrelenting rage I 
Soon shall this scrip its prerious load refi|n. 

Then what but tq^fs andy iuaggr ^hall bq thine! 

Yc mute compafiidM^of my toils, thai^bcHr * 

In all my griefs a more than equal share! i 

Here, whore no springs in mutmnrs bteal^away, 1 
< ir moss-crowned tnuntains mitigate tbe^y, , 

In lain yc hope the green delight te know, . | 

Which plains more Messed or verdant vales bestow ; ' 
Here rocks alone and tastoleiis sands are found. I 
And faaul and sickly winds for ever howl anniiid, 

‘ Sad was the^iour, and luckless was the day, ’ 

When first from Pchira*’ walls I bent my wfeji!’ i 
Cursed bo the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men u> follow far Iktiguing trade 1 i 

The Uly |ieacc outshines the silver store, ! 

4 nd life is dearer than the golden ore; i 

et money tempts us o’er the desert brown, 

To every distant mart and wealthy town. 

Full oft we tempt tbe laud, and oft the mvi ; 

And ate we only yet repaid by tiiee I • • ' 

n.,. . •. —. 1 " I . 
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hi vhy rain W 
, » why fond ttua an tfeirayea 1 
Why heed we not* v^tl* innd we haste along, 

The j^tle votceWPei^ej or Pleasure’s song? 

Or whetefore think 'ihedomiy mountain’s side. 

The fbatt’tolu’g j^attnnurs, lind the -vaneT’s pride; 

Why think we these'less pleasing to behold 
Than dreonr deedrts.'if they kid to gold! 

‘ Sad was the hour, and lucfcloiw was the <lay, 

When ^t frSha Schim’ walls I bent my way I' 

O CMise, myfears! All frantic.as 1 go. 

When thought creates uun-ambered scenes of wo, 
What if the lion in his rage 1 meet! 

10ft in the dust I view his printed feet; 

And fearful oft, when Day’s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner Ni.ght, 

By hunger roused he scours the groaning plain. 

Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train; 

Before them Death with shrieks directs their way, ■ 
Fills the wild yell, and Icjids them to their prey. 

* Sad was the hour, and luckleas was the day, 

When first from Schiraz’ walls 1 bent my way !’ 

At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep, 

If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep; 

Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around. 

And wake to anguish with a burning wound, 
j Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor, 

Ffom lust of wealth and dread of death secure! 

They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 

Peace rules the day where rea.sou rule.s the mind. 

I ‘ Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

I When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way !’ 

O baplc^s youth! tor sfre thy love hath won. 

The tender l^ral will be most undone. 

Big swelled my heart, and owned the powerful maid, 
When fast she djopped her tears, as thus she said: 

’ Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain ! 

Yet os thou go’st, may every blast arise 
Weak and unfelt as these rojecteil sighs; 
j Safe d’er the wild no perils may’st thou see, 

I No gtiefs endure, nor weep, false youth! like me.' 
j ‘ 01 let me safely to the fair return, 

' Say with a kiss, she must not. shall not mourn; 

0 ! let me teach my heart to lose its fears. 

Recalled by Wisdom’s voice and Zara’s tears.’ 

He'si^d, and called on Heaven to ble.ss the day 
{ When Inick to Schiraz’ walls he bent his way. 

0(J!e^IFW«eji ia tkt Year 1710. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

Bf all tlieir country’s wishes blest 1 
\Vherr Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

• She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
1 ’han*i'ancy’8 feet have ever trod. 

* By fa^ hand.s their^hi’fPSS^ng, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

Them Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To the turf that wraps their clay. 

And Vreedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hennit there. 

. . ■ ;, Ode to Evening. • * 

bf oaten stop, or pastoral srmg, 
ope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy invest ear, 

'v- tile thy own solemn springs, 

■; -f-flay tprings, and dying gales; 

{! while now the brighkhaired sun * 

i #hoseeloady skirts, 

■ f W»K wove,, 


Now air ia hushed, save 'rheris' the;,w^k>eyedf|it, ' 
With short shrill shriek, fiits iy <^'ledtli«iril #il>g, 

Or where the'beetle windfi “ ,■ 

His small but sullen horn, . 

As oft he rises midst the flight path,i-'< ' '' 

Against the pilgrim borne in becdloss hum 
Now teach me, maid comiwsed, 

'fo breathe some Aoftenedrstrain, . ' 

Whose numbers steali^ through thy darkening vale, 
Miiy not unseendy with its stillness suit. 

As, musing slow, b hail 

Thy getuiiT loved retui'n I * ' 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at Jiia wanting lamp 

The fragrant hours, and elves ’ 

Who slept in buds the day, ^ 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freehoning dew, and lovelier still. 

The pensive pleasures sweet • 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove .some wild and heathy scene, 

Or find some ruin ’midst it.s dreary dcil.s, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy rcligioi^ gleams. 

Or if chill blustering wind.®, or driving raiu, 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds .and swelling flood", 

\nd hamlets bromi, and dim-discoveivd .spire.". 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The grad'uul dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And '.atiie tliy breathing tresses, meekest Eivs! 

• While Summer loves to sport . 

Beneath thy lingering light; 

While sallow autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 

Or Winter yelling through the troublous air, 
AtFriglits thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes: 

.'lo long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Frien<lship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest isiflucuce own, 

And love thy favourite name! 

Ode on the Pamone. 

When Music, heavenly roaidl was young, 

While yet in early. Greece she sung. 

The Passions^ft, to hear her shell, • 
ThroUj^d around he^ magic cell; 

Eiulting, tremhling, raging, fainting, 

Possessed beyond the muse’s painting; 

• IB^tUTOs they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined; 

Till once, ’tis said, wheti all were f^d, 

Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, * 

From the supporting myrtles rwtnd, 

They snatched her instruments of sound;' 

And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each, for madness ruled the hour, • 

Would prove his own eapiessire power., • 

^ First Fear his baud, its skill, to try,r , ' <* 

Amid the chords, bewildcresl Ift^d.i 
And back recoiled, he knew not why,.* . . . 

Even at the sound himself had mod^ 

Nest Anger rushed, hr* «yp*,btt ^ '/ . 

Tmlightnin^ owned hi*... 

In oue.rude clash he . 

And swept with.hr»tif4 hkif^ ' 

__ ' V 
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ENGLISH literAtuke. 


WILLIAM COLLISS. I 


I ■\\jth woi'ul measures wan Despair, 

!: Low sullen sounds his grief hcgiii led; 

I; A solemn, Rtmnge, and mingled air; 

I, 'Twas sad hy lits, by starts ’twas wil<l. 

{ 

Hut thou, oh Hope! witli eyes so fair, 

! i What was thy delighted niea-.uif ? 

Still it wliispercil ])a>iin«cil ideasuro, 

!i And bade the litvelytsceue? at distarif-n hail, 
j Still w'oul.l lier touch the stiaiii jirolijiig ; 

II And from the rocks, thewtoods, the x.ale, 

She called on Kcho still ibroiiLli all the song; 

, I j nd where her sweetest Wiemo she chose, 

'l A soft WAponslsi' roieo was le-arAl al e.very close ; 

!; ,Aud lle]«! enchanted siiiilcd, and wiiv(;<l her goldioi 
hair: 

And longer had she s iing, but w ith a liowii 
i ‘ Iteveiige iiii))atient i .-.e ; 

lie tlirewhls blood-.stii'ncd sword in ibnnder down, 

' And, with a withnii.g look, * 

.; 'fhe swr-d<'noiuiciiig truinvet took, 

;; And l)lew' a Ida-l so lond and dretd. 

, j \\'ere ne’(!r jirojihetio sounds so full of wo ; 

And ever and anon ln> heat 

'J’lie double drum with fniions heat; 

.\iid though sooK times, eaih dveaiy pan^e bftwefn, 
j' Dejeeled Pits at Ids side • 

I IJtr soul-snb(liiing \oi'-.u apjdied, 

'i \’et still lie kept his wlid nnahereil niieii, 

;| While (sieli sir.iiin ball of sight Secnud buf'lina' 
i| from his lieatl. 

■} Thy nninbcv-, .leal.msy, to iiouehi wcie fixid ; 
j| Sa<l proof of thv distressful st.tte ; 

'1 Of dilferiag thotae^ the teciing song was le.ixf 1, 

:! And now it e.(iiTt;d Lute, now r.islie! etlied < n llatc. 

;! With eyes niirai-e,!, a> one in'j.un!. 

I'ale Ml lauelndy sat retiied. ‘ 

*, .^:nl lioin her wild sfsjntstcioi! ..em, 

/ Je noil s by disiani;e tn.ide lunre swee;, 

I’lmied Ihroiigh the nn Uimv IkVii '.icj pensite soiil ; 

■i And eiadiing siift from roeks .lionnil, 

IlnliMing runnels joined the sound ; 

'1 J'.roiodi -.lad's and glooms the ndiigled tneasiue 
' S', ole t 

i| <)r o'er some hannied streams with fond delay, 
i, ilonnd a holy e.ilni dilfnsinir, 

![ lane of peace and lonely musing, 

. Ill holluv,' imnnitji's died away. 

I'nit oh ! how luterO'l w.is ii i sjnlaldl.v lone, 
j: When Oheeifnlness, a nyinjih of hcalfhic'l hue, 

; Her how .aernss her shoulder tiling, 

; llei- huskiiit! gcmineil with nt^niing di-w. 

j i’le'.v an inspiring air, tha.t*dale and tliieket rung, 
i The hunter’s call, to Kawii and Dryad kinnvn ; 

I ■ '|■lle^lak'Crl)rt•nedsistl'l■-,a^d their cbii'tc-eycd mieen. 

I; .'Silty i-s and sy haii boy s, were seen 
j Peeping from forth theii^alU-ys gr< on ; • * 

I Drown E.itcrcise rcjiiiced to bear, 

1 ^ And Sport leaped up, ami sei/,ed lii.s beeclien spear. 

I I.ast came .Toy’s ecstatic trial: 

I 'biy criswn adianeiiig% 

1 i 1' irst to the lively pipe his hand addivssetl; 

I Dot snou he satv the brisk, awaketiing viol, 
j hose sweet cnlvmiciiig voteo he loted the be.st. 

I They would have thought, who hoiird the straiti, 
i 9 They saw, in Tempe’s vale, Iter native in.aid.s, » 

I Amidst the festal soiindiug .shade', 

I To some unwearied minstrel da.iciiig: 

While, iw his Hying fingers kissed the strings, 
i Love framed with Mirth, a gay fantastic rouMi], , 

Loose wore her tresses seen, her zone unbound; 

• And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he ivould ti e charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from hia dewy wings. 


Oh Musitt! .spbcra-desceudcd maid, 
Erjend of Plotisiire, Wisdom’* aid, 

M'hy, goddess! why to us denied, 

Lay’at thou thy ancient lyre aside! 

As in that loved Athenian bower, 

You learn an ail-cominaniling power; 
Tliy mimic .s-oul, oh nyinph t-iidcared, 
fan well recall whnt then it heard. 
Where is thy native .-imjile heart, 

Devote to virtue, fanijy, art? * 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

^Yaml, oncrgi’tic, chaste, snhlinic! 

Tby Wonders in that godlike age 
Pill tby recording sistcr’.s page ; 

‘Tis s.iid, and J believe (he talc, 

'J'liy liuinhlesc reed cijuld iiifiru prevail. 
Had more of sticugth. diviner rage, 

'J'liau all which charms this laggard age; 
Kicn all at once lop ether found, 
fi'ciria’s mingled norld of stiund. 
till! hill your vain ciidcaviatrs cea.se, 
Kivive the j n't dc'igns of tlrcccc; 
Dctuni in all thv 'iinpli- .‘(.it'!’, 
foiifiim the tale'- htr Si-iis relate. 

f'l’. t'l l.U-'i'hi. 


Who shall atval.i' the Spartan fife, .i 

And l ull in -olemn soiii-ds to life, | 

The \onths, «lio-e locks divinely spn-ading, j 

Like vernal hyaejnilis in snlltti hue. ■ 

At once the loeatli of ti.if ^'ei virlne shetlJing, | 

Apidaiiding tVeeiiom loved ef old to view t , 

What new AleeU', fanev-bb .''(d, 
sb.'iU .'in;' till’ .sivi.r.i. in mynits dri-«-f.il, j 

( At wi-loni"' 'liiine a wii'lr it' liame eoiicealing, | 

(\\ hat plaeo so lit. to seal a died iLnovviied?) j 

Till slv" her biiglitcst liglitning' round levcaiing, ' 
It leaped in glory knlli.iUiil dealt htvjncanpttd woundl 
t)k goililess^ in that lechnp' hour. . 

'Wh -n nio't its 'iiiiiids vvoiil.l eeini thy cars, i 

(.it n. t my shell'.' nii'-_iii'li'd jiovver, 

L’er drew tliy s-nl, thy loindliil tear'. \ 

Xo, fioedoio. no ; I will not toll , 

How Dome, bttore thy fine, j 

IVilh hcavi. st siun.il, a giant statue fell, , 

Pasiieil by a wild ami aitb •' tavi- ; 

l•'Iotl^ i.;!' iis v.iiie aiiibilio'l.s have, I 

M hi'i! lime lii.s mciiiern son.-; of spoii awoke, 

.i.nl all the blendi-d v.ork of .stmwgth and grace, i! 
Vfilh many a i ide repeated stroke, •! 

And many a barb.iro’.is yell, to thousaiuV fragments'.j 
broke. ’1 


j Yet, even vv^ereVr-iho lea -t appeared, • 

'llie adiiiiring’V.'il!ltiajninil revered; 

.Ritill 'mielst the st’aff^rod .stiites aroiin4|L 
Some venniant.v of her sfongth were fulnd ; 
They .'aw, by vvhat escaped the storm,^ 

How wondrous rose her jieitect foim ; \ 

How in the gvc;^., the laboured vvbolo, 

F.aob mighty master jumred bis sottl; 

For sunny Floiviicc, scat of art, 

Di'ueitlh iiei; vines preset ved a part. 

Till they, whom seicnee loved to name, 

(t)h, who could fear it i) quenched her fiaine. 
.-\nd, 1 ( 1 , a huml'ler relic laid 
In jealous Pisa’s olive shade ! 

See sm.tll Marinoyoiti.a the theme. 

Though Ic.-vst, ttot l.iist in thy esteem ; 

Strike, louder strike the cunobling .strings 
To those vvhese merchants’ son.s were kings ; 
To him, who, decked with pearly pride, 

In Adria vveds his cret'ii-haired ^iride; 
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Bail port of glory, weaUh «ud pleasure, 

Be*er let me duuige this Lydian mc^uro ; 

Nor e’er her former pride relate, 

1^0 sad Liguria’s blowing state. 

Ah, no! more pleased thy haunts I seek. 

On wild Helvetia’s mountaing bleak 
(Where, when the favoured of thy choice. 

The daring archer heard thj voice, 

Forth from his eyry roused in dmad. 

The ravening ^tgle north vvard fird); 

Or dwell in willowed meads more near, 

With those to whom thy stork is dear: 

Those whom the rod of Alva bnrised. 

Whose crown a British queeji refused ! 

'The magic works, thou fcoFst the strains. 

One holier name alone remains; 

The perfect spell shall then avail, 

Hail, nymph, adored by Britain, hail! 

A^mTROPlJi:. 

Beyond the incasiiro vast of thought, 

The isorks the wizard time has wrought! 

I The Gaul, ’tis held of i«i(i(jne st<)ry, 

Saw Brilam linked to his now adverse stvan<!. 

No sea between, nor ciilf sublime and hoary, 

IJe passed with unwet feet through all our land. 

To the blown Baltic then, they say. 

The wild waves found another way, 

.Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding; 

Till all the banded west at. once 'gain rise, 

A wide wild storm even Nature’s self confounding. 
Withering her giant sons with stmiige uncouth 
surppsc. a 

This pillared earth so firm and wide. 

By winds and inward labours tom, 

In thunders drtjpd was pushed aside. 

And down the shouhlVriiig billows borne. 

And sec, like gems, her laughing train. 

The little isles on every .<idc, 

Mona, once hid from those who search the main, 
Where thousand eltiii shapes abide, 

And Wight who checks the westering tide, 

1 For thee cousenting heaven has each, bestowed 
; A fair attendant on her fovereiarn pride: 

To thee this hlesse.l ditorce “he owed, 1 

j For thou hast made her vales thy loved, thy last j 
aboda! 


How learn delighted, and amazed. 

What hands unknown thftt fitbric xwttcd I - * I 

Even now, before his favoured eyes, j 

In Gothic pride it seems to rise I 
Yet Grecia’s graceful orders join. 

Majestic,’though the miz(^ design; 

The secret builder knew to choose. 

Each sphere found gem of richest hues; 

Whate’er heaven’s pmter mouW. contains. 

When nearer suns emblaze its veins; | 

There on tho walls the patriots sight 11 

May ever hiuig with fresh delight, [| 

And, givaved with soine^M'ophetic rage, ‘t <■ j; 

Read Albion’s fame (through every uge. * , : 

Ye forms divine, ye laureate-hand, I ^ 

That near her iniuost iiltar stand ! 

Now soothe her to her blis.“ful train, I 

Blithe Coneord’.s social form to gain s ' 

(.'oncord, whose niYrtlc wand can steep 1 1 

Even Anger's l)lood.-shot eyes in sleep : | 

Before whose breathing bosom’s balm, • [ 

Rage drop.s'his steel, and stonu.s grow calm ; i 

Her let imv sires and matrons hoar t 

Welcome to Britain's niviigod shore; 1 

t>ur youths, enamoured of the fair, ; 

Play with the taiigh's of her hair; 

Till, in one loud applauding .sound, 

The nations shout to her around. i 

O how supremely art thou blest, 1 

Thou, lady, thou slialt rule the west! j 

hi Ci/nib'Uiic.' j 

Simg by OiiiDKnnw mb AnvniAr.us over PioetB, siippc-s'd j 
(I he dunrl, | 

T,. fair Fiilclc’ gra.-'sy tomb _ j 

S.'i', maids ana village hinds shall bring j 

Kavii •opening sweet, of earliest bloom, 

• jiiul rife all the breathing spring. \ 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear ; 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove, 

But .“hepberd lads .issemble here, i 

And meltiiig virgins own their love. 

No withered witch sliall here ho seen, 

No goMins lead their nightly crew; 

The female fa^s shall haunt the green. 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew; 


; bKCo.vn i.poDE. 

[ Then, too, ’ti., sai^, a hoary pile, 

’Midst the green naval of our isle, 

Thy shrine in some religious wood, 

0 soul enfiftcing goddess, stood ! 

There oft the painted native’s feet 
Were wont thy form celestial meet: 
Though now tyith hopeless toil we trace f' 
Timew backward rolls, to fiodJ.ts plac^ 
Whetlxar the fi|gy-tre.sscd 
Or Roman’s se* o’ertnrncd the fane. 

Or in what h^cn ieft .igc it fell, 

’Twere hard Inmoderu song to tell. 
Yet^gtill, if trfth those he.ims infuse, 
Ijnhich guide at once, and charm the muse, 
B^ond yon braided clouds that lie, 

Paving the light embroidtrcil sky; 

Afiiidst the bright pavilioned plains, * 
The.beauteous model still remains. 

There happier than in islands blessed, 

Or iwwers by spring or Ifebc dnisssed. 

The chiefs who fill our Albion’s .story, 
j In warlike weeds, retired in glory, 

' Hetw their consorted Druids sing 
{’Their triumphs to the immortal string. 

1 How majr the poet now unfold 
I What^ever toa^o or numbers told t 


The rediweast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With ho.ary moss, and gathered flowers, 

To deck tho ground where thou art laid. 

When howling wind.“«uiiil beating rain, * 

In tempests shake thy sylvan cell. 

Or midst the chase on every jiluin, 

The tender thouj^t on thee shall dwell, 

Kacli lonely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee tho tear be duly shed; 

Heloved till life can charm no more; •> 

And mourned till pity’s self be dead. ' 

Ock m t/ic Death of Mr Thommi, 

The scene of Ui« following stanzas is suppoaotl to US in Utt 
Tliames, near Blcbmoi^. 

In yonder grave a Druid lies, • 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave I 

The year's best sweets shall duteous rise, 

To deck its poet’s sylvan grave l 

In yon deep bed of whis])eriug reeds 
His airy harp shall now be ltdd, 

That he, whose heart in somw bleeds 
May lore through U& the «oo^ing.ribwde. 

U 
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The maids and youth* shall linger hero, 

An&, while its sounds A distance sweU, 

Shall sadly seem in pity’s car 
To heawthe woodland pilgrim’s knell. 

Ilememhranco oft shall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in sumfher wreaths is drest; 

, And oft su^end the dashing oar. 

To bid his gentle spirit resd 1 

And oft as ease and health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest ^eep, 

Th<^fricud shall view yon ^itening spire, 

'• And^’inid the varied landsenpc W'cep. 

But thou, who own’st that earthly bed, 

Ah I what will every dirge avail 1 
Or tears, which love .-lud pity shed. 

That mourn bencatli the gUdiug sail! 

I Yet lives there one, who«« hrndless ej'c 

Shdll pxirn thy pale .shrine glimmering near \ 
W'ith him, sweet bard, may fancy die, 

; And joy «lc.scrt the blooming year. 

{ Hut tbou, lorn stream, wliose Birileii tide 
j No sedge-crowned sisters now attend, 
j Now waft lue from the green hill’s .side, 
j Whoso coltl turf hides the teiricd friend ! 

Aud see, the fairy valleys fade. 

Dun night Inw veiled the solemn view ! 

\ et once again, dear parted ..hade, 
j Afoek nature's child, again adieu 1 

i The genial meads, a.ssigiied to Ide.ss 
I Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ! 

. Their hinds and shepherd gills ‘.Jiall dress 
I With simple hands thy rural tomb, 

' Lung, long thy stone ami jaiiuted elny 
[ Shall melt the musing Briton’s eye;.; • 

j O 1 vales, and wild woods, .shall he my, 
j In yonder grave )our Druid lies ! 

! 

i! 

li Wm.IAM SnENSTONi:. 

1 

. WiLiJAM SiiEN'KTOvE uddod .sonio pleasing pn.s- 
j torai and elegiiu: .strainl to our national iKietry, but 
; he wanted, iw .Tobnson justly remarks, * < oiupreheri- 
[ sion and varied}-.’ Tliougli higldy .ambitious of 
; pwtkval fame, he devoted a large iiortion of his tiuio, 

I and sijuiindered most of liis moons, in laiidseape- 
i g.-udenlng and oruamontal agrionituro. lie reared 
! up around him a sort of rural paradise, t'xiveiuling 
j his poetical taste and thnoy in the disposition and 
I embellishment of hi.s grounds, tilVat length itoeuai.ary 
I difllculth.'? and distress irow a cloud over the fair 
I prospect, and darkened the latter d.ays of the poet'* 
I life. Swift, who entt etained a mortal aver-sion to 
I all pniiectors, iiiighl. havj iueluded the uulnmi'.y 
I Shenstoue among the fanciful inhabitaiAs or his 
i Laputm The cstale which lie laboureil to adorn 
j jvas his natal ground. At jA-asowes, in the parisli 
I ot Hales Owen, Shropshire, the iKiet was tJorn in 
! November 1714. He wtis taught to tx^ad at what 
, is termed a dame sehool, and Ids venerable precep- 
! tress hM been immortalised by his poem of the 
i $e/io^iatresa. At .the proper age he was sent to 
I Penibiuke eA)negc, Oxford, where he remained four 
.^cars. Ill 174.'5, by the death of his parents undjm 
^ elder brother, the paternal estate fell to his own rare 
and management., and he began f- mi this time, .as 
Johnson characteristically describes it., ‘ to point his 
prospects, to diversify hi? surface, to entangle his 
walks, and to wind his waters j which he did witR 
iSuch judgment and fancy, as made his little domain 
the envy of the great and the admiration of the 
I skilful (aidace to be visited by travelters and cox>ied 


by desi^ers.’ Descriptions of the Leaaowes have 
b«n written byDodsley and Gkddsmith. The pro¬ 
perty was'altogether not worth more than jBSOO 'per 
annum, and Bhenstono had devotel so much of to 



Ihp JAcasovo^ I 

means lo external c-mlx-llislitnent. that he was com- ] 
pellcd to live in a dilajndalcd house, not fit, as he} 
neknow)tdL’v,s, to receive -polite friends.’ An unfor- j 
lunate iut.ieliniciit to a young lady, and di,siippointed 
ambition—for he aimed at jiolitie.vl as well as poetical 
eelobrity—ron.Bpired, with bis passion for gardening 
and improvement, to fix him in his solitary situation. 
Ho boeuinc qiiftnious aud 'tojeeted, pined ni the tin- 
cijual gift.s of I'.irt'me. mid even contcmpl.ited with 
a gloomy joy the eoiiipl.iint. of Swift, that he would 
be - forced to dio in .-i rage, like jAjvoisoned rat in a 
hole.' Yet SheiiMone was essentially kind and bene- 
voleni, and lit- must at time.s have e.xparieneed ex¬ 
quisite pleasure in bis ri'm.intio retreat, in which 
•.■very year would give fre.sli beauty, and develop 
more distitktly Ihc oreati-ms of his tmte and labour. 
‘Tlie -..ork^f .a inTsoa that builds,’*e says, "begin 
immediately CT,' ' •i.^ll?%bile those of him wl^p plants 
begin direetl}' to improve.’ This .-uAantage he pos¬ 
sessed. with '.he additional charm of* love of litera¬ 
ture; but Slicnstonc sighed for niA than inward 
peace aud satisfaction. He built 1)» Itapp'mess on 
the applause of others, and died hi solitude a votajy 
of the world. His death took place at the Leasowes, 
February 11, 17G3. 

Tins wiirtts of Shonstone were collocted and pub- 
.lishcd after Itft death by his friend Dodsley, in three 
volumes. TJie first contains his poems, the scciaid 
his prose essays, and the thir<l his letters aud other 
pieces. Gray remarks of his eorresjiondencts that 
it is ."about nothing else but the lAiasower, aud his 
writings with two or three ncighltouriiig clergyman 
who wrote verses too.’ The essays are good,^ tfi»- 
playiug ail c.ase and grace of style united to jndg- 
ment and disiariniination. Tliey have not tlig 
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rijienoss of thought und learning of£!ow]ey’s essays, 
but they resemble them more dosely than any others 
■we possess. In poetry,' Shenstone tried different 
stylM; his elegies baiuly reoeh mothocrity; his 
tevitics, or pieces <ff humour, ore dull and spirit¬ 
less. Ilis highest Effort is the ‘ Selioohuistress,’ a 
descriptiyc sketch in imitation of Spenser, so de¬ 
lightfully quaint and lu^crous, yet true to nature, 
that it has all the force and vividness of a painting 
by Teniers or Wilkie. Ilis I’liximil BaUad, in four 
parts, is also the finest English poem of that or¬ 
der. The pastorals of Spenser do not aim at lyrical 
simplicity, and no modern piH»t Inis approached 
Shenstone in tlie simple tenderness and pathos of 
pastoral song. Mr Campbell seems to re^vt the 
afibeted Arcadianism of these pieces, ivhieli nh- 
doubtedly present an incongruous mixture of pas¬ 
toral life and modern aianners. Ent, whether from 
early associations (for almost every person has re.ad 
Shenstone’s ballad in youtli), or Ihnn tlie romantic 
simplicity, the true tonches of nature and feeling, 
and the ca.sy versification of tlie shinzas, they are 
always read and rcmcinbereil with deliglit. We 
must surrender up tlie judgment to the imaginiition 
in perusing them, ivell knowing that no such (.’ory- 
I dons or Phylisses .are to 1)C found; but this is a sa¬ 
crifice which tlie Faery Queen equally (Icm.aiuls, and 
which few readers (f poetry are slow to grant. 
•Johnson quotes the following verses of the first part, 

; with the striking eulogium, that, if any mind denie!, 

■ its sympathy to them, it has no aeqiiaintauee with 
j loTC or nature;— 

j I prized every hour that went by, 
j Beyond all that had pleaded me btT'ire ; 

j But now they are past, and I sigh, 

1 And I grieve that 1 prized them i.o more. 

j' When forced the fair nymph to forego, 

I What anguish 1 felt in ray heart I 

1 Yet I thought (but it might not he m') 
j ’Twas wi^h pain that .she .<.w me <lepart. 


1 SIio gazeil as I slow] 3 - withdrrv'. 
j My path 1 eould hardly (li-'ctra ; 

' So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

’ I tlmught that she bade me return. 

We subjoin the best part of the ‘ Sehooluiistrcss 
but one other stanza is worthy' of notiee, not only 
for its intrinsic excellence, Imt for its luiving pro- 
l^bly suggested to Gray the fine reflection in liis 
elegy— 

‘Some mute inglorious Milton here may re-t,' &<•. 


j Mr DTsraeli has pointed out this ic.scnihl.nu,i! in 
j his ‘Curiositljs of Literature,’ and it/ppears wdl- 
I found^. The palm of nicrB^.s wel' as origimility, 
seems to rest fdth Shenstorie; xv>r it’is more mituml 
and just to wedict the existence of undeveloped 
powers and {hi-ut eminenee in tlie linmldu child at 
school, than conceive theyha<l slumbered through 
life in the peasant in the grave. Yet the concept ion 
(Jf Gray* has a sweet and touching pathos, tlmt 
sinks into tlie heart and memorj'. Shenstone’s is as 
follows:— , • 


Yet, nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits appear! 

Ij Even Sow sagacious foresight points to show 
ii A IHtle bench of heedless bishops here, 

!; And there, a chancellor in embryo, 

, Or bard Bublimc, if bard may e’er be so, 

■ .As Milt(m, Shakspeare—names that re’er shall die I 
: Though now he crawl along the ground so low, 

I Nor weeting bow the Muse should soar on high, 
WishatB, starveling elf i his paper kite may Qy. 


The 

Ah me! full sorely is my heart forlorn# 

To think how modest worth neglected lies; 

Whife partial fame doth with her blasts adorn , \ 
Such deeds alone as pride anu pomp disguise; 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprise; ♦ 
Bend me tliy cliu-ioif, goddess! let mo try 
'I'o .sound the praise of merit ere it dies; 

.Sueli as 1 oft have cWhnced to espy, 
liOst ill tlie dreary shades of dull obscurity. 

In every village nfiirked with little spire, ^ 
Embowered in trees, and hardly knomi to lame, 
There dwells, in iowly shed, and mean attire, 

A matron old, wliom we soiioolinistress name; 

Who boasts ininily bmt.s with birch to tame: 

They grieven .sore, in piteous durtinec pent, 

Awed by' the power of thi.s relentless dame; 

And ofttlmos, on vagaries idly bent. 

For unkempt hair, <ir task unroimed, ivre sorely shent. 



Cnttiigo of the Sclioolmislress, near ir.il 04 - 0 wpn, Shropshire. 

Ami all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 

■Whirh learning »ear her little dome did Stowe; 
Whilom a twig of smallwogard to see, 

Though now so wide its waving brunches flow, j 
And work the simple vas.saIs mickle Wo ; ' 

For not a wind might ^-url the leaves that hleiv, 

J?ut tlftir Jiinl« shuddered, and their pulsel>cat low ; 
-And ae they looked, they found their horror grew, ' 
And .shaped it info rods, aud tingled at tlic vieiv. 

Near to this dome is found ii patch so green, 

■ On which the tribe their gambols do display; 

•And at the door imprisoning hoard is seen, 
liCst weakly wights of smaller size sliould stray; 
J'iager, perdie, to Losk in sunny day! 

The noises intermixed, which thence resound. 

Do learning’s little tcnehient betrav 5 
Wheie sits the dame, di.sguised in look profound, j 
And eyes Lor fairy throng, and turns her wheel aroioid. 

Her cap, far whiter than the ibriven snow, | 

ICiiibleni right meet of decency does yield; i 

Tier apron dyed in grain, as blue, liirow, 

As is the harebell that adoma the field : , ■ 
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And^n her baud, &>r sceptvv, »ho does wield 
Tway birchen sprays} with anxious fear entwined, 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance filled; 

» And steadfest hate, and sharp affliction joined, 

And fury uncontrolled, at^l chastisement luikind. 

A russet stole was o’er her shoulders lliiovm ; 

A russet kirtle fenced the njiipiug air; 

Twas simple russet,'but it was her own ; i 

’Twas her own country bred the floi/k so fiiir! ] 

’Twas her ow'ii, labour did flie fleece prepare ; 

At^l, sooth to say, her pupjjs ranged aroiiml, 

' THro^h pious awe, did tenn it passing rare; 

For tSy in gaping wondeiuiefit abound, 

And think, no doubt, she beta the greatest wight oii 
; ground. 

I .Mlirit lie flattery did e uTupt her IrulJ), 

Ne pompous title did dLli.iuch her car; 

Goody, good woman, gossip, ii‘iiTini, fovsorith, 

Gr dame, the sole additions she did hear; 

Yet these shechalleiigi'd, these <hclieb! right dear; 
No w'oiild esteem him act as ni"ii;.>lit bchoic. 

Who should not honoured cl 1 with the e rm..'ri;; j 
: For never title yet so mean is uut prove. 

Hut there was eke a, mind wliicii did iliat title love. 

One ancient lien she tnol; df lij'iii; t i fi cd, 

The plodding i tiltcm of the bu^y dame ; 

Wliich, ever and anon, iuiiiello.l by neod, 

Into her si-!ii.ol, begirt with ei)lclvi.!js, came ; 

Such fiiTiiUf dill her iiast d-p'irlmei'i cl.iim ; 

' And, il neglect lia-.l la.Isln."! on the ground 
’ Fragment ni b.- ad, sUv- wmbi i idlect the saii.e ; 

For well slu know, and Muaintly mubl exiiouiid, 
'What .sin it wwo to waste 1 )k; .-nialle-t crumb ihc 
found. 

Herbs, ioo, she kmw, and v.'-11 nf ciieh could .M.cak, 
That in her garden sipjicd the ..lilvciy d' w ; • j 
Where no v.ain flower di.solosed a gaudy strc.ik. 

Hut herbs for use ami phv-ic, not a fen, 
t)f gray renown, within tlu'se Imi ders grew: 

The tufted basil, jiun-provokiug thyme, 

Ficsh balm,and marigold of clieerl'iil hue; 

The lowly gill, that inner dares to climb; 

And more 1 fain would sing, disdaining here to i hyme. | 

Hero oft the dame, on Siibliath’s decent eve, j 

llymni'M .sncli psalms as titenihoUl forth did iiicl.’: ! 
If winter Twere, ,sh ' to her hearth did cleave, | 
Hut in her garden f.'.und a snnii. or-se.at: 

Sweet iiiclwly ! to hear her then re]ieat 
How Israel’s sons, beneath a fovoign king. 

While taunting foemeu did a ijmg eiilreal, 

All,*for the nonce, untiyiing every string, 

Uphung their Uscb’.ss lyres-small heiut hud they to ! 
sing. ■ ‘ I 

For she was ju.st, and frio*d to virtuous love. , 

Ami passed much time in truly virtitous c^i'tsl; 

And, in those elfins’ ears would oft deplore 

• The tluiOB, when truth by popish rage did b^'ed, 

And tortuous death was true devotion’s nioed; | 

Aud simple faith in iron chaius did mourn, ] 

That nould on wooden image place her creed : 

.\ud lawny saints in sniouldcring flame's did bum : j 
.\h! deaivst Lonl, forefend tliilk clays should e’er rc- 
tuni. 

• In clbow-rhair (like that of Scottish .stem, 

Hy the sharp tooth of cankcrine d l d fiucd, 

In which, when he lec'cives his diadem, 

Gur sovereign prince and liefest liege is plae.'d) 

The niatrou .sat; and sonic with rank she graced, • 

. (Tho source of childroii'a and of courticts’ pride!) 

■, Redressed afti u ts—for vile afftonts there ivasscd; 
wuenpd them hot the fretful to deride. 

But %c offch other dear, whatever them betide. 


WILLIAM SHKXSTONE. . 

Right well shS knew each temper to descry, 

AO thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise; 

Some with vile copper-prize exalt on hi^. 

And sonic entice with pittance small of praise; 1 

And other some with baleful sprig she ’my» i 
Kveii absent, she the reins uf power doth hold. 

While with-c(uaiut arts the giddy crowd she sways 5 
Forewarned, if little bird their pranks behold 
’Twill whisper in her car, and all thc^ccne unfo’ld. 

I,o! now with state she utters her eomniaudj 
Fftsooii-s the urchins to their ta'sk.s repair, I 

Their bociks of stature small they take in hand, ! 
Which with pellucid honi secured are, ] 

To save from finger wot the letters fair: i 

The work so gay, that on their back is seen, ; 

St George’s high achievements does declare; ' 

On which tliilk wight that has y-gazing been, 
Kc-nsthe forthcoming rod—unpleasing sight, I ween! 

-Ml! lucklc'S he, iitid born beneath the beam 
Gf evil star! it irks me whilst I write; 

As ir.st the bard by Mulia’s silver stream,’' 

< (ft, as he toM of clc'adly dolorou.s plight. 

Sighed as he- sung', .ind liid in tears indite; 

For hraudishiiig the rocl.Bhe doth begin ■ 

To loose the brogues, the, stripling'V late delight; 
And down tlu-y drop ; ajipears his dainty skin. 

Fair as tlm luny co.vt of vvhitc.st cTiuilin. 

G riitiifiil .'Cciic'! vvhc'n, from a iiook obscure. 

His little sister doth liis peril see, 

.\U jdiiyfiil as she sat, she grows demure; 

Slie liiids full .-oon her wcuited spirit-s flee; 

She meditates a prayer to set him free; 

Nor gentle- pardon cionhl this dame deny j 

(If gentle jiardon could with dalfies agree) j 

'I'o liev sad grief that swells ii> c.-ithor eye, ] 

And wrings licr mi that all for pity .she couJci die. j 

No h.i!;.er can 'he now her shriek.s couimund ; J 
And liiidly she li rbears. through awful fcttr, - 

To liishcii fc'ith, ..mi, with presumptuous hand, 

To stay hiii.'li ju.stice in its mid eaiver. ' 

I 111 the-e, she calls, on thee her parent dear; j 

(.Ml! too veiii.itci to ward the shameful blow!) l 
H'.e sees n.i kind doiiicstic vi'age near, , 

.\ncl -oon a flooil ..f tears bogitis to flow, • i 

And eivi. a loo.-c at la-t to unavailing wci. 

Ihit. all! what pen hi.- piteous plight may trace! ’ 
tn what device hi- h.iilcl biiuems*xplain— 

The furiii uiicon h of hi.' clisgui'C'd fac'o— 

Tho p.illid line thai dyc.s his looks aiiiMi— 

I'lic plenteous •howe.r that, does his clicc^ distaiu! ■ 
When ho, ill abject wise, imjdoros the dame, 

Ne lie,peril aught evf sweet ivprieve to gain; 

(Ir vvlien^mii high she levels well hfc- aim, 

Anel, throiigl^ie (hafe^ his e-ries each falliii" stroke 
pve-claiiii. k 

Hut now Dan I’lio-hiis gains the isriAllc sky, 

Aiiel liberty unbam her prison diKii^’ 

,\nd like a. ru.sliing torivut out they ny ; 

And ii.ivv (he grassy cirque liau covered o’er • 
With boisterous revel rout ami wild uproar; 
Ari^housaml ways in vvantmi ring.s they mn. 

Heaven sT.icbl their sliort-livetl pastimes I implore; 
l-'or well may tix-eeloni erst so dearly won 
\ppe»r to Hriti'h elf more gladnomc than ike sun. 

Knjoy, poor imps! enjoy your spiirtivc trade, 
And'ehiisc gay tlics, aud eull the fairest flowers; 

For whop my bones in grass-green sods are laid, 

Gh never may ye taste more caudess hours 
■ Ill knightly caatlcs or in iaviies’ bowers. 

♦ Spenser. *• 
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Oh vain to seek delight in earthly \hing! 

But most in courts, trheTO proud ambition towers; 
Deluded wight 1 who weens lair peace can spring 
J^eath the pompous dome of kesar or of king. 

See in each sprite some Tarious bent appear !. 

These rudely carol most incondite lof; 

Those sauntering on the green, with jocund leer 
Salute the st^pnger passing on his way ; 

Some builden fragile tenements of ebay; 

Some to the standing lake their courses bond, 

With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to piny; 
Thilk to the huster’s savoury cottage tend, 

In pastry kings and queens the allotted mite to spend. 

Here as each season yields a different store. 

Each season’s stores in order ranged been; 

Apples with cabbage-net y-coverod o’er, 

Galling full sore the unmoneyed wight, am seen, 
And goosebric clad in livery rod or gmen; 

And here, of lovely dye, the Catharine pear. 

Fine pear! as lovely for thy juice, I ween; 

0 may no wight e’er penniless come, there. 

Lest, smit with ardent love, he pine with hopeless care. 

j See, cherries here, ere cherries yet abound. 

With Aroad so white in tempting posies tied. 
Scattering, like blooming maid, tbeir glances round, 

! I With pampered look dniw little eyes aside; 
j' And must bo bought, though penury betide. 

I The plum all azure, and the nut all bn.wn; 
j And here each season Jo those cakes abide, 

! Whose honoured names* the inventive city own, 
Bendering through BritafuV isle Salopia’s praises 
known. 

Admired Salopia ! that with venial yiride 

■ Eyes her bright o.rm in Severn's ambient tvave, 

I • Famed for Lor loy.al cares in perils tried, 

1 Jlcr daughters Icvely, and her strij-lings brave ; 

Ah 1 midst the rest, lu.iy flowers adorn his gravt; 
Whose art did first these dulcet cates display ! 

A motive fair to learning’s imps he gave. 

Who cheerless o’er her darkling region stray; 

[ Till reajion’s morn arise, and light them on their way. 

! A Pcutmil Ballad, hi Four Part* —17-13. 

• Arbu-stahumaesque inyiica.’—V)n<i. 

I. ABSENCK. 

Ye shepherds, ijfi cheerful and ;;iiy. 

Whose flocks never carelessly wiam; 

Should Corydon’s happen to stray. 

Oh! call the poor wanderers lioint. 

Allow me to muse and to .sigh. 

Nor talk of the ebango that yc find; 

None once ypis so watchful as I; .4 

I Lave left my dear PhylB s beh inj^ ' 

Now 1 know/rhat it is to bave’sfrove 
With the ftrtnre of doubt ami desire; 

. What it is w^mire and to lore, 

' And to le/ve her we love and admiis>. 

,Ahl l<||d forth my flock in the mom, 1 

Aj»d the damps of each evening reitel; 

'' A]^ 1 I am faint and forlorn— 

■ • I hare bade my dear Phyllis fartwelU ' 

■ •' ’Since Phyllis rouchsafed me a l,>ok, 

I aerer once dreamt of my vine; 

I lose both »n^ pipe and m;^ crook, 

V. If 1 knew of a ktd that was mine. 

T p^xed oveir hour that went by, 

nil that bad pleased me before: 


all that bad pleased me before; 
past, and I sigh, 

. trat I prized them no more. 

‘ < 

^ a fSuowebaty Cakoi. 


But why do I languish In vain 1 • • 

Why* wander thus pensively here I 
Oh! why did I come from the plain, 

Where I fed on the smiles of my deSf 1 
They tell me, my farou^te maid, 

The pride of that valley, is flown: 

Alasl where with her I hiave strayed, 

I could wander with pleasure alone. 

When forced the fair^iymph to forego. 
What anguish I felt at my heart; 

Yet I thought—but it might not be so—* 
’Twaa with pain^that she saw me depart^. 
She gazed as 1 slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern; 

So sweetly she bade mo adieu, 

1 thought that she bade me return. 

The pilgrim thabjoumies all day 
-To visit some far distant shrine, 

If he bear but a relic away, * 

Is happy, nor lieanl to repine. 

Thus widely removed from the fair, 

Where my vows, my devotion, 1 owe j 
Soft hope is tho relic I be»vr. 

And my solace, wherever 1 go. 


My banks they are funiishod with bees. 

Whose noumiur invitc.s one to sleep; 

My grotto.s are shaded with trees, 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 

I seldom have >nct with a li>.'«s, 

Su'ii health do niy fountains bestow j ' 

My ibuntaii'.', all iigolered with mos!<. 

Where ibi; iiarebclls and violets grow. 

N(fi a pine in my grove is there seen. 

But with toiidrils of woislbine is bound ; 

Not a Iwech’s more beautiful green. 

But a sweet-brier entwines it around. 

Not my fields in the prime of the year 
Moro charms than my cattle unfold; 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear. 

Hut it glitters with fishes of gold. 

(Jne would think she might like to retire 
To the 1)ower I have laboured to rear j 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it ^erc. 

O how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to render it gay 1 
Already it calls ^r my love 
To prune the wild branches away. ' 

From the plaias, from the woodlands, and groves. 
What strains of wild melody flow! 
li)w tlm nightingales warhle their loves. 

From thickets of ro.ws that blowl 
And when her bright form shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As—sho may not bo fond to resign. 

J have found out a gift for my fair, 

1 have found where the wood-pigoons breed; 
But let me that phmdcr forbear, 
bbe will say, ’Iwas a barbarou-s deed.. 

For he ne’er could bo true, she averred, 

Who could rob a poor bird of his youtlgj 
And I loved her the more when I heaM 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. ■ 

I have heard her with sweetness uitlhld 
How that pity was due to a dove; 

That It ever att^ed the Iteld, , ^ 

And she called it sititeir ts tW!** "k 
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But Mfer words suA a pleOsaie convey, 

So muoli I her accents adore, 

Let her spe^, «ad whatever she say, 

MaHiinha I should love her the more. 

Can a bosom so gentle rdbain 
Unmoved, when her Corydon sighs ? 

Will a nymph that is fond of the plaifi, 

These plains and tnis valley despise! 

Deor regions of silence and^hadc! 

Soft scenes of Contentment and case! 
|Wj^r 0 I could have pleasingly strayed. 

If SM^ht in her absence coul^ please. 

But where does my Phyllida stray ? 

And where are her grots and her bowers ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the shepberds as gentle as ours f 
The groves may perhaps be as fiwr. 

And tjje face of the valleys as fine; 
Tbesiwams may in manners comparr-. 

But their love is not equal to mine. 

III. SOT-ICITUDR. 

Why will you my passion reprove? 

Why term it a folly to grieio ? 

Eio I show you the chaniis of iiiy love: 

She is fairer than you can- believe. 

With her mien she enamours the brave, 

With her wit she engages the free. 

With her modesty pleases ilic grave ; 

She is every way pleasing to me. 

0 you that have been of her train, 

Come and join in my amorous lays ; 

I could lay down my life for the swain. 

That will sing but a song in her praise. 
When he sings, may the nymphs of the town * 
Come trooping, and listen the while; 

Nay, on him let not Phyllida frown. 

But I cannot allow her to smile. 

For when Parklel tries in the d.'inee 
Any favour with Phyllis fo find, 

O how, with one trivial glanoc. 

Might she ruin the peace of iny mind! 

In ringlets he dresses his hair, 

And his crook is bestudded around; 

And his pipe—oh iny Phyilis, beware 
Of a magic there is in the sour.-l. 

*Tis his with mock passion to glow, 

Tis his in smooth tales to unfold 
* Hodt her face is as brip^t as tue snow, 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold. 

How the nightingales labour the strain. 

With the notes of his charinor to vie ; 

How they vary their acecifts in vain, ^ 
Repine at her triumphs, .and die.’ 

To the grove or the garden he strays, , 
And pillages every sweet; 

Then suiting the wreath to his lays, 

He throws it at Phyllis’s feet. 

‘ 0 Phyllis, he whispers, more fair* 

More sweob than the jessamine's flower! 
What are pinks in a mom, to compare! 

What is eglantine after a shower! 

Then the lily no longer is white, 

Then the rose is deprived of its bloom. 

Then the violets die with despite. 

And the woodbines give up their perfume.’ 
Thus glide the soft numbers along. 

And he fknmes no shepherd his peer; 

Veb I, twrer shonld envy the song, 

■ EbyUis to lend it an ear. > 


Let his crook be with hyacinths M gin d,, 

So Phyllis the trophy despise! 

Let his forehead with laurels be crown^» . 
So they shine not in Phyllis’s eyes. 

The language that flows from the hewt. 

Is a stranger to Paridel’s tongue; 

Yet may she beware of his art, 

Or sure I must envy the song. 

IV. DISAPPOINTMEOT, * 

Ye shepherds, give ear to my lay. 

And take no more heed of my sheep; 

They have nothing to do but to stray; 

I have nothing to do but to weep. 

Yet do not my folly reprove; 

She was fair, and my passion begpn ; 

She smiled, and I could not but love; 

She is faithless, and I am undone. 

Perhaps 1 was void of all thought; 

Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 

That a nymph so complete would be sought 
By a swain more engaging than me. 

■Ah! love every hope c.aii inspire; 

It banishes wisdom the ivhilc; 

And the lip of the nymph wo admire 
Seems for ever adorned with a smile. 

She is faithless, .and I am undone; 

Yc that witness the woes 1 endure, 

Let reason instruct yon to «hun 
What it cannot instn^t you to cure. 
Beware how you loit<‘r in vain • 

Amid nymphs of a liigher degree: 

It is not for me to explain 
JIow fair and how fickle they Bo. 

Alas ’. from the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes ’ . 

When 1 eannot endure to forgot 
The glance that undid uiy repose. 

Yet time m.ay diminish the pain; 

The flower, and the shrub, .and the tree, 
AVhich I reared for her pleasure in vain, 

In lime may Lave comfort for me. 

The sweets of a dew-sprinkled ro.se, • 

The sound of a murmuring stream, 

The peace which from solitude flows, 
Henceforth shall be Corydon’s theme. 

High transports are shown to thc^ight, 

But wo are no; to find them our own ; 

Fate never bestowed such delight, • 

As I with my Phylli-s h<vl known. 

fi ye wot^, spread j'our branehe.s apaec; 

To vou^icepest recesses I fly ; • 

I would hio^witlL^r^Jieasts of the chase; 

I would vanish'rroni eveiy^ eye. ft 
Yet niy reed shall resound ihruughlhe grove 
With the same sad complaint Hutgun; 
How she smiled, and I could not love; 
Was faithless, and 1 am undone! 


• ^ Sonff. — Jcrnrti^ Daioson,'* 

Come listen to my mournful tale, 

Ye tender hearts and lovers dear; 

Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh. 

Nor will you blush to shed a tear. 

* Captain James Pawwn, the amiable and irafcrtunata sub¬ 
ject of Uieso stanzas, was one of the eight officers belongdog, 
to the Manchester rcginicnt of volunteers, in the servtca of thft " 
yuund ohsvatior, who wise hanged, drawn, and taufte^, oft 
Ksonington-Conunon in 17^ 
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jlnd thou, dear Kitty, peerless iRaid, 

Ih) thou a peusire ear incline; 

Fhr thott canst weep at ereiy wo, 

A£d pity eyfeiy ^aint but mine. 

'Tfoung Dawson was a gallant youth, 

A fiighter nerei trod the plain ; 

And well he lored one charming maid, 

And deady was he loved again. 

One'tcnderWnald she loved him dear, 

■ ‘ Of gfintie blood the daiascl came : 

And TOultless was her beauteous form, 

And spotless was her virgin fame. 

But curse on party’s liatcful strife, 

'Hiat led the favoured youth a.stray ; 

The day the rebel clans appeared, 

0 had he never seen that day ! 

Their colours and their sash he wore. 

And in the fatal dress was fo'und ; 

And now he must that death endure. 

Which gives the brave the keenest wound. 

How pale'was then his true love’s cheek. 

When Jemmy’s sentence reached her car! 

I For never yet did Alpine snow.s 

So pale or yet so chill appear. 

With faltering voice she weeping said, 

Oh Dawson, monarch of my heart! 

' Think not thy death shall end our loves, 

For thou and 1 will never part. 

Yet might sweet mercy find a place, 

And wing TOlicf to Jemmy's woes, 

0 George! without a prayer for thee 

My orisons should never close. 

The gracious iSrince that gave him life 

Would crown a never-dying flame ; 

And every tender babe I bore 

Should learn to lisp the giver’s name. 

But though, dear youth, thou shouldst be dragged 
To yonder ignominious tree. 

Thou shalt not want a faithful friend 

To shafi thy bitter fate with thee. 

0 then her mourning-coach we.s culled. 

The sledge moved slowly on before ; 

Thongu borne in her triumphal car. 

She had not loved her favourite more. 

She followed him, preparwl to view 

The terribU-behests of law; 

And the last scene of .lemmy’s woos 

Witltcalm and steadfast eye she saw. 

Distorted was that blooming face. 

Which she had fondly loved so long ; 

And stifle^, was that tuneful breathy/ 

Which in hetipraiKo h^ ifweetlj^jng: 

. Anti severt^ was that beaut?Eus neck. 

Round'Viuich her anns had fondly closed ; 

And mang^Vas that beauteous breast, 

' On whict her love-sick head reposed : 

• And ravished was that constant heart, 
l^e did to every he.art prefer ; 

r For though it could its king forget, , 

^ *TiiWi8 true and loyal still to her. * 

■ Amid those unrelenting flames 
ii ..' hoTO this constant heart to sue ; 

T^i when ’twas mouldem’d into dust, 

, ' ^ow, now, she cried, 1 follow thee. 

Myjieath, my death alone can show * 

Tl^ j^i* and lasting love I Irore: 

Aeeeptf Q ! of woes like hurs, 

u» weep no inore. 

1 

...... .. ■ s 

The dismal scene was, o’er and past, <,. i 

The lover’s mournful hearse retired ; 

The maid drew hack her languid head. 

And, sighing forth his name, expired. i 

Though justice over mjpt prevail. 

The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 

For seldom shall she hear a tale 1 

So sad, so tendef, and Sfi true. J 

! 

[ JVriUen at fdr /»)»at /feitlei/.J i 

To thee, fair Frcedcon, 1 retire d ' 

From flntteiy,^cards, and dice, and diit; 1 

Nor art thou found in mansions higher ; 

’J'hnn the low cot or humble inn. 

’Tie here with hotiixlless power I reign, | 

And every health which I begin | 

Coiivei-ts dull port to bright diampagno : 

Such freedom crowns it at an inn. 1 

I fly from pomp, I fly fr-om plate, « 

I fly from falsehood’s specious grin ; 

Freedom I love, and fonn I hate. 

And choo.se my lodgings at an inn. 

Here, waiter ! take luy sonlid ore, - j 

Which la<-kcy*olsc might Lope to win ; 

It buys wliat conns have not in store, ] 

It buys me frecdoin at an inn. 1 1 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round. 

Where'er his .stage.s may have boen. 

May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmo.st welcomo at an inn. j 

D.JtV,I> .■MAJ.I.KT. 

David author of some beautiful balliid ^ 

stun»>s, and sotuc florid uniiupa.ssioncd ptnuna in ! 
blank verse, was a sueecssful but unprincipled life- ! 
rarj' adventurer. He ]>rais«i and courted 1’oih; i 
wiiilc living, and, after experiencing his kindness, i 
traduced his ineniory when dead. He earned a dis- 1 
graceful pension by contributing to the death of a | 
brave naval officer. Admiral Byng, who fell a viefhn ■ 
to tlic elaraour of faction ; and by various other iwts I 
of his life, he cvinceil that seif-aggrandiscment wa,s i 
hi.s only steady and ruling passion. Wlien John- j j 
son, tliereforc, state.s that Mallet was the only Scot jl 
whom iScotchinen did not commend, be pays a com- | ' 
pliment to the virtue and inte^ity of the natives of 
Scotland. The original nanie of the poet was Mal- 
locli, which, after his removal to London, and his 
intimacy with the great, he changed to Mallet, us j 
more easily pronounced by^.he ICnglisli. HLs father * j 
kept .a small inn at Criefl'. J’erth.shire, where David I 
was born al>out the year 1700. He attended Al)cr- 
deen college, aud was afterwards received, though 
without iSflary, as tutor in the faniily of Mr Home 
of Dreghoni, near Edinburgh. He next obtained u 
similar situation, but with a salary of ilSO per an- , < 
num, id the family of the Duke of Montrose. In ' : 
172.1, he wont to London with the duke's femily, 
and next year his buUad of WUliam and Margaret 
appeared in Hill’s periodical, ‘ The Plain Dealer.’ Ho 
soon iinmhcred among his friends Young, Pope, and 
other eminent persons, to whom his assiduous atten¬ 
tions, his agreeable manners, and literary 'ttate, 
rendered his society acceptable. In 173.1 he, pub- f 
lished a satire on Bentley, inscribed to Pope, ehf 
titled Verbal Critkmn, in which he cliaractenses the 
venerable scholar as 

*■ In error obstinate, in wrangling Itrod*. 

For trifles eager, positive, and ptyad ; \ 

Deep in the darkness of dull auth^ bird, 

Wim all their r^use lumhetyd iulhis head. 
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Mallet Tftis appointed imaei*8ccrctary to tlie Prince 
of Wales, witli a salary of £200 ik* annum; and, in 
conjunction with aiiomson, he produced, in 1740, the 
Masque of Alfred, in honour of the birth-day of the 
Princess Augusta- A foi^unate second nianiagc 
(nothing is known of his first) brouglit to the poet 
a fortune of £10,000, The Isuly was daughter of 
Lord CarlWe’s steward^ Both*Malh;t and his wife 
professecl to be deists, and the lady is said to have 
surprised some of her friend* by commencing lier 
argunvgnts with—‘iSVr, tee deists.’ Wlien Gibbon 
till teworian was dismisscd'lVoni his college at 
Oxfora ^ embracing popery, he took refuge in 
Mallet's house, and vms rather scandalisf d, he says, 
than roclainied, by tin; philosophy of his host. 
Wilkes mentions that tlie vain and fantastic wife of 
Mallet one day lamented t o a la<iy that her husband 
suffered in reputation by iiis namp lK;ing so often 
confounded with that of Smollett; the lady wittily 
answered, ‘^ladum, there is a short rcmcily: let 
your husb-and keep his own name.’ To gratify Lord 
! Bolingbroke, Mallet, in his preface to the ‘ Patriot 
I King,’ heirped abuse on the inemory of Pope, and 
I Bolingbroke rewarded him by iKspicatbing to him 
i the whole of liis works and inanuscrijtts. When 
! the government became uniiopnlflr by the defeat at 
j Minorca, be was employed to defend them, and 
under the signature of a I’lain Man, he published 
1 an address imputing eowardicc; to the iuhniral of 
j the fleet. He succeeded: Byug was shot, and Mallet 
I was pensioned. On the death of the L'uehess of Marl- 
Ibovougli, it was found that slie had left flOOO to 
Glover, author of * J-eonidas,’ and Mallet, jointly, 
on condition tiiat they slioultl di-aw ujt from tin; 
liimily papers a life of tlio great duke, (ilover, in¬ 
dignant at a stipulation in the will, that tin; memoir 
• was to be submitted before ptildieatioa to the ^arl 
! of Cbesterfield, and being a Jiigh-.spirite<l man, ile- 
I volved llie whole on Mallet, who also received a 
I ptaision from tlie seeond Duke of Marllnwougli, to 
I stimulate his industry. He pretended to be busy 
: with the work, and in the dedieation to a small eol- 
I lection of his poems published in 1762, be staled 
i that be hoped sixm to ])rcscnt ids grace witli some- 
I thing more solid in the lite of tlie first. l)ukc of 
I Marlborough. Mullet had received the solid money, 
aud cared for notiiing else. On ids ileatli, it was 
fonud that not a single line of the memoir had been 
written. In hi.s latter tlays the poet lield the lucra¬ 
tive siluation of Keetier of tlie Book of Kniries for 
the port of London. lie died April 21. 1705. 

Mallc| wrote some theatrlealpieges, winch, tliongh 
I partially successful on thoi* representation, arc now 
I utterly fc*gotten. Giblion anticipated, tliat, if ever 
his friend should attain poetic fame, it would be 
acquired by his poem of Amtmtor and Theodora. 
This, the longest of his poe^e.al works, is j%tale*in 
blank verse, tltc seoite of whicb is laid in the solitary 
island of St itilda, wliitlier one of his ehaiactcrs, 
j^relius, had fled to avoid tlic religious perse¬ 
cutions uuder Charles II. Some lughly-wrouglit 
descriptions of marine scenery, storms, and ship- 
wreck, wdth a few touches of natural p.atlios and 
affection, constitute the cliief char.u‘.tcristie,s of the 
poem.. 'Tho- whole,- liowever, even the very names 
•ffl puoit a locality, has an air of improbability and 
ffctmvsgance. Another work of the same kind, but 
tufiirior in execution, is bis poem The Excursion, 
vrritten in imitation of tlie stylo of Thomson's 
‘Seasons,* The defects of Thomson's stylo are 
servilely copied} some of his epithets and expres-i 
.. 4i^s are idso borrowed; but there is no axiproach to 
! Wa; retteoming ttnicos and beauties. Contra^ to 
: .'the or Gibbon, the poetic fame of MMlet 

fasts q& tw bkllad^ and clilefly on his ‘William 


and Margaret,’ wftich, written at the of twenty- 
three, afforded high hopes of ultimate exceHence. 
The simplicity, here remarkable, he seeiiui to have 
thrown aside when he assumed the airs and dress of 
a man of taste and fashion. All critics, fironTDr 
Percy downwards, have united iu considering ‘ Wil¬ 
liam and Margaret’ one of the finest compositiom of 
the kind in our language. Sir Walter Scott con¬ 
ceived that Mallet had imitated an old Scottish 
to be found in Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Tea^'able Miscel¬ 
lany,’ beginning. 

There came a ghost to Margaret’s door. 

The resemblance is striking. Mallet confessed only 
(in a note to his ballad) to tlie following verse in 
Fletcher’s ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle :*— 

When it was grown to dark midnight, 

And all were fast a.sleep. 

In came Margaiet’s grimly gho-'t, 

Aud stood at William's feet. 

In the first printed copies of M.illefc's balliul, the two 
first lines were nearly the same as the alm e— j 

When all was wrapt in dark midnight, , 

And all were fast asleep. i 

1 fe iiujiTOvcd the rhyme by the change; but licauti- 
ful as the idea is of night and morning meeting, it 
may be questioned whether there is not more of 
sujwrstitious awe and affecting simididty in the old 
words. 

William and Mwfjaivl. 

'Tw.os at the •■ileiit solemn hour« 

When night and morning meet; 

In glided Marintret’s grimly glmst. 

And stood at William’s foot. 

Her face wins like an Ajiril morn 
t'lad in a wintiy cloud ; 

And clay-cold wa.s her lily hiuid 
That liclcl her sable .-hruud. «■ 

So shall the fairest face appear 
AVlicri youth and yv^a^s are Howu ; 

Such is the robe that kings must wc.ar, • 

Wh<'-n death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like tho springing Jlower, | 

'I’hat sips the silver dew; • j 

Tlie ro-'o. was b'ubled in her cheek, ! 

•lust ojieuing to tho view. ^ 

But love had, like the canker-worm, ' j 

(‘i iisumed licr early prime ; i 

Tin* vos^rew pale, and left her eh^'k— i 

tihe di^ya. tln-c her time. 

. • i 

.\wnko ! she cried, thy true love CiA*, j 

Come from her niidnidit gTiir^l 
Now lot thy pity hoar the maid | j 

'J'liy love refused to save. w I; 

'J'his is the dark .and dreary hour * j | 

When injured ghosts complain; 1 

When y^iwiiing graves give up their dead, j 

To haunt the faithless swain. | 

11 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy idodgo and broken oath! 

And give me back iny inaideii-vow, 

And give me back my troth. 

Why did you promise love to me, 

Aud not that promise keep! 

Why did you swear my eyes were bright, 
liet leave those eyes to weep! 
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How ijohW you «ay nnr fwe was fair, 

' Aad yet that face fttsahe % 

■ . How could you rna my Tirgin heart. 

Yet leare that heart to break! 

Why did you say my lip was sweet, 
imd m^e fite scarlet pale t . 

And why did I, young witless maid! 
Beliere^tbe flatteriig tale 1 

That face, .alas! no more is fair, 

Those lips no longer red ; 

Park are iny eyes, now closed in death. 
And every charm is lied. 

The hungry worm my sister is ; 

This winding-sheet 1 wear: 

And cold luid weary lasts our night. 

Till that last mom appear. 

But hark ! the cock has warned me liouce ; 

A long niVd last adieu ! 
f’oine Fee, false iiiaii, hosv low she li ’s. 

Who died for love of you. 

The lark sung loud; the morning smiled 
With beams of ro.sy red : 

Pale Willian* qnaked in every limb. 

And raving left his Ivcd. 

He hied him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret’s body lay; 

And stretched him on the green-grass turf 
That wrapt her breathless clay. 

h* • 

And timer, he called on Margaret’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore; 

Then laid hig elieek to her cold grave, 

, And word spake never more! 

AWtfw otid £m7!nt. 

Far in the windings of a vale. 

Fast by a sheltering wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace, 

A humble cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma ■flonrished fair, 
Beneatli a inotber’s cyo; 

Who^e Only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die. 

The softest blush that nature t'prea<U 
Gave coloftr to her cheek ; 

Such orient colour smiles through heaven, 
\Vhfin vernal mornings break. 

Nor let the pride of great onc.s scorn 
This charmer of tlie plains: j- 

That sunfwlio bids their dlamond^iuzc, 
J'o paint our lily deijj^i;^ ^ 

Ijong hadKhc filled each youth with love. 
Each n* iien with despair j 
And thowi by all a wonder owned. 

Yet knew not she was fair: 

*, . Till Edwin came, the pride of swaiii-s, 

;'', A 6oul devoid of art ; 

from whose eye, serenely mild, • * 

Ehonc forth the feeling heart. 

. A mutual flame was quickly caught, 
quickly too revealed; 

' For neither btwom lodged, a wish 
Tirtne keeps concealed. 

What happy hours of home-felt bliss 
Oid lore, <m both bestow! 


HLj sister, who, like'envy formed, * 
Like her in mischief joyed, ' 

To work them harm, with wid;ed thUlf 

Fiach darker art employed. 

0 

The father too, a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity knew. 

Was all unfeeling as th&clod 
From whence his richw grew. 

lamg had ho seen their secret flame, 

And seen it long unmoved; r 

Then with a father’s frown at last ^ 

Had sternly disapproved. 

In IMvriu’s gentle heart, a war 
Of diflering passions strove: 

His heart, that durst not disobey, 

Yet could pot cease to love. 

Denied her sight, he oft behind • 

The spreading hawthorn crept, 

To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walked and wept. 

Oft, too, on Stahmore’s wintry waste. 
Beneath the piuonlight shade. 

In sighs to pour his softened soul, 

The midnight mourner strayed. 

His check, where health with beauty glowed, 
A deatlly pole o’ercast; 

So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 

Before the northern bla-st. 

The paicnts now, with late remorse, 

Hung o’er his dying bed ; 

And wearied Heaven with fruitless vows, 
g And fruitln.'is sorrows shed. 

’Tis past! ho cried, but, if your souls 
Sweet mercy yet can move, 
liCt these dim eyes once more behold 
What they iniisi ever love! 

She came ; his cold hand softly touched, 

And bathed with, many a tear: 

Fast-falling o’er the primrose pale. 

So morning dews appear. 

But oh ! his sister’s jealous care, 

A cruel sister she! , 

Forbade what Emma came to say; 

‘ My Edwin, live for me 1’ 

t , 

Now homeward as shwhopekw wept. 

The churchyard path along, 

The blast blew cold, the dark owl screamed 
^ Her lover’s fuucr|l song. 

Amid the falling ghwm of night. 

Her startling fancy found 
I*, every bush his hovering shade, 

His groan in evciy sound. 

Alone, appalled, thus had she paast^d 
The visionary vale— 

When lo! the death-bell smote her eaif, 

Sad sounding in the gale! j.f j 

Just then she reached, with tremhUitg ; 

Her aged mother’s door: -7 

He’s gone I she cried, and I shall see 
That angehface no mtae, 

I feel, 1 feel this breajtinjr heart . . 

Beat high against uSy «d«! 

From her white am ' 

She shiTered,vdght^^iind difed.' -y 
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[ Krtas. ‘ 

• • 

Tha JBirbt of Invemwy, 

t The smiling mom, the breathing spring, 
! Inrite the timefu’ blwis to sing; 

I And, while they warbloifrom the spray, 
Loro melts the ilnirei-sal lay. 

M US, Amanda, timely wise, 

Iiike them, improreithe hour that liics; 
And in soft Tapturos waste the day, 
Among the birss of Tnvcnfiay. 

I , soon the winter of the f cai, 

And gge, life’s winter, will annem ; 

At this thj> living bloom wiirfade. 

As that will striji llio verdant i>h.uir. 

I Our taste of pleasuie tlv n is o’tr, 

The feathered songelc'-, .mo no niou ; 
And when they drop av ) we deeuy, 

I Adieu the birks of Inven my! • 


juss asAMmik 


the fall of one o^his father's dearen, or hatohets, i 
ou his foot—rendered him lamo for life, and per-' 
petuated the rceollectaon of his lowly birtlL The 
Society of Dissenters advanced a sum for the edu- s 
cation of the poet as a clergyman, and he repaired 
to Edinburgh for this purpose in his eighteenth i 
year. He afterwards repented of this destination,! 
and, returning the money, entered himself as a stu- } 
dent of medicine. He was then a po%t, and in his 
I/ymn to Srienm, written in Edinburgh, we see at'i 
once the formation of his classic taste, and the 
dignity of his personal character:— 

'fliat last best effoit of thy skill, 

To foiin the life and jule the will. 

Propitious Power ' impart; 

'Icadi me to cool my passion’s 
-Maki me the judire of my desires, 

The ni'i'tei of my heait. 


Some adcRtional stanzas were addcil to the above 
by Dr Bryce, Kirknewton. liivermay is m Ptitli- 
I shire, the native county' of Mallet, and is situat' <1 

I near the termination of a little jnotnresqiio stream 
'called the May. The ‘bitk’ or Imch-trcc is abun- 

I I dant, adding gr.ice and Ix-autv to rock and stre iiii. 
'j Though a Celt by birth and larfltnage, Mallet had 
j| none of the imaguiativo wddness or superstifmii of 

I liis native country. M.ieplicrson, on flic otl cr h ind, 
I seems to have been ooinplctclv imbued with it. 


I Ml«K AK 1 '\'"IIU . 

I The author of Tic PIui'hi)'. of Jm'ii/i uiinm, one 
of the most pure and noble-mmdcil pi>cias of tlu 
age, was of humble origin. Ihs pireiits wiie div- 
seiiters, and the Puritanism imltibcd iii Ins eaily 
years seems, as i’l the c.isc of Mdton, to have giiiii 
j a gravity and earnestness to li.s cliaractir, aiiTI a 
love of irecdom to his thoughts and imagination. 
Mark Aki-vsinn was the son of a rispect.iblc 



* RotMe bi wMoh AJusisids was bom. 

Iratehitt at l^MCwtlc-iipon-Tytie, where he vraabom, 
r 9,i79lt An accjdmit in his early yeaiv— 



Raifo me above the vnlgai'- bicath, 

PiU'Uit of fra tunc, fear of death. 

And all in htc that’s mean; 

Still true to icason be ruy plan, i 

Still let my actions sjioak the man, 

7'liiough ticij V irious K<n<. 

A youth animated by such sentiments, promised a 
maiihiaxl of honour and inlcimty. After three' 
stars spint' in Edinburgji, Aktoside removed to 
I/i J dtn to coinplc te liis studii s; and in 174t he was 
.idmitteil to tho degiee of AID. He next esta¬ 
blished himself as a’pliysi.dan m I/mdon. In Hol- 
hiud he had (at tlic !>»«• ot twnity-thrte) writ¬ 
ten his ‘Pleasures of luidlination.’ vvIimIi he now 
offered to Dodslev. demanding C12i) for the copy¬ 
right. The bookseller consulted Poiie, who told 
him ‘ to make no niggardly offer, sSico this was no 
ciery-day writer’ 'Ihe potni attracted niiieli at¬ 
trition, and was afterwards traiislab'd into Feench 
and Ttaliiii. Ak"u,ide established liiniself as a 
phjsniaii jn Northampton, where he remainiHl a i 
year and a-li.ilf, but did not siici'ied. The latter 1 
part of Ins lift w as spent in London. At Leyden ' 
hi had fonned in intimacy with a young Engh^h- i 
man of fortune. Jen'iniah Dyson, Esq., which ripened 
into a frundship «t the most close and enthuauustic 
description; and Mr Dyson (who was afterwords i 
(lerk of the House of Commons, a lord of the trea¬ 
sury, 1.1(1 th" gi lU'iosity to allow the poet XSOO i 
.i-ytar. After wiit'i'g aftw 0(l<\, and attemiitmg 
.1 total alteration of hm cio.st poefji (in which he I 
was fir from sucees.jful), Akcnside nia'lc no further 
efforts at tompoMlioii. liis society was mnrtcdfor 
his taste, knowledge, and cdoqueneo; but nis solemn 
senientionsntss of manner, his romantic ideas of , 
'liberty, and his unbiniuded admiration of the an- ' 
eiints, evi>o\d him occasionally' to r^iule. The 
physician ri Iwegrine '^•kle. who gives a feast in 1 
the manner of the aniSJ AW, is supposeef to liafR been i 
a caricature of Akonsidc. The deseriltion, for rich 
humour and grotesque eombinationSWpearning and | 
folly, has net been excelled by Smoll«; but it was 
unworthy bis talents to cast ridicule on a man of' 
high character and splendid genius. Akonside dieiP 
suddenly of a putrid sore throat, on tlie atd of Juno , 
1770, ui his year, and was buried in St .I.iincs’s 
church. ATitli a feeling common to poets, as to 
more ordinary mortals, Akenside, in his latter day s, 
reverted with delight to Iris native landscape on the 
banks of the Tyne. In his fragment of a fourth 
Imok of * The Heasures of Imagination,’ written in 
,the last year of his life, there is the following beau¬ 
tiful passage:— 

O ye dales 

Of fyne, and ye most ancient woodlands; wjten 
Oft as the giant flood obliquely strides, * 
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And his banks open and his l&wtis extend. 
Stops short the pleaised traTeller to view, 
Presiding o’er the sc^e, some rustic tower 
Founded by Non^an or by Saxon hands: 

0 ye Northumbiian shades, which overlook 
The rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary Wensbeck’s limpid stroani! 

How gladty 1 recall your well-known seats 
Beloved of oldi and that delightful time 
When all tione, for many a summer’s day, 

1 wandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand uusecu. 

Nor will I e’er forgot you; nor shall e’er 
The graver tasks of manhood, or the advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
Those studies which possessed nio in the dawn 
Of life, and fixed the colour of my mind 
•For every future year: whence even now 
From sleep I rescue the clear hours of morn. 
And, while the world around lies overwhelmed 
In idle darkness, am alhc to thoughts 
Of honourable fame, of truth divine 
Or moral, and of mitids to virtue won 
By the sweet magic of harmonious terse. 


5'DIA-OP ;• " . • _ { 

learned ^t, perhaps superior. Bis i^owrledge was 
better digested. But Gray bad not the romantic 
enthusiasm of duoracter, tinged with pedantrytwMcli 
naturdly belonged to Akenside, Ho hod atsp the 
experience of mature yeiws. The genius of Aken* 
side was early developeu, and Ids diffuse ahd florid 
descriptions seem the natural product-^marvellous 
of its kind—of youthful exyhotance.- Ho was after¬ 
wards conscious of the defects of his poem* He saw 
that there was too much leaf for the fruit { but in 
cutting ofl' these luxurimices, he sacrificed some of 
the finest blossoms. ^ Posterity has been mBre j jst 
to his fame, by almost wholly disregat'ding this j 
second copy of his plulosopldcal poem. In his youtli- ■ 
fill aspirations after uio;^ and intellectual great- i 
ness and U'auty, he seems, like Jeremy Taylor in 1 
the pulpit, ‘ an angel newly descended from the } 
visions of gloryIn advanced years, he is the pro- i 
fessor in liis robes; still free from stain, but stately, i 
formal, and severe. The blank verse o# ‘ The Pica- j 
sures of Imagination’ is free and well-modulated, and i 
seems to be distinctiveh* his own. Though apt to j 
run into too long periods, it has more compactness I 
of .structure than Thomson’s ordinary composition. : 


I The spirit of Milton .seems to spcik in this strain of occasional want of perspicuity probably arLsps 
! lofty egotism! finciic.ss'if his distinctions, aud the dilR- 

i • The Pleasures of Imagination’ is a poem seldom attending mentM analysis in verse. He might 

1 read continuously, thougli its finer passajies, by frc’- wjsii to avoid all vul^j^ar and coiuinou expres- 
iQuent emotation, purticularlv in works of criticism from excessive refinement. A 

and moral philosophy, are well known. Gray ceu- redundancy of ornament undoubtedly. In some pas- 
sured the mixture of spurious philosoitliy—the sjie- takes ofl from rlio clearness and prominence 

i culations of Hutcheson i^id Shaftesbury—which tlic ‘joiiceptioiis. 11 is liigJicat flights, however-- 

I work contiuns. Plato, Lucretius, and even the paja-rs *'• V'*-: sdliision to the death of ( a’sar, and his 
j by Addison in the Spectator, were also laid under ‘■‘’^luisiteiy-wrought parallel I'ctween art mid na- 


froiu the finotie.ss'if his distinctions, aud the difR- 
eulty attending mental analysis in verse. He might 
also wisli to avoid all vulgar and coinmou expres¬ 
sions, and thus eiT from excessive refinement. A 
rcdnndaney of onnnnent undoubtedly. In some pas¬ 
sages, takes off from rlio clearness and prominence 
of Ills cuiiceiitioiis. llis liigliest flights, however— 
as in the allusion to the death of Ca’sar, and his 
exquisitely-wrought parallel I'ctween art mid na- 

I contribution by |thc studious autlior. He gathered *5: energy of expres-sion, w'ith 

; sparks of enthusiasm from kindred minds, hut thy approjinate imagery, which murk the great poet, 
train was in his own. The plcnsure.s whieli his iweiii His style is chaste, yet elevated and musienl He 
professes to treat of, ‘ proceed,’ he says, ‘ either from ‘•o'npromised his dignity, though he blended 

natural objects, as from a flonrishing grove, a clear sweetness ivith its expression, 
and murmuring fountain, a eahii sea by nioonligbt, r .< ,• r. 7 i 

or from works of art, such as a noble edifieo, n 11111- lA-Yien/ii.a.'S o/Ur the lAjhiiH,] 

i sical tunc, a statue, a picture, a poem, riicso, with Sav, whv nas uiaii so oniineiitlv raiseil 
I the nioral and intellectual objeels arising from them, ih(. vast creation; why Jidaincil 

j furnish abundant topics for illustration; hut Aken- 'fhroiigh life and death to dart his phreing eve, 

’ side dealt chiefly with abstract subjects, pertaining {houglits Iwymid the limit of liis frame'; 

more tex pliilosophy tlmn to poetry. He did not i 5 „t that the Onuiipoteut might send him foith 
seek to graft uiion them human intere.st.s and pas- jj, sight of mortal aud iminurtal powers, 
sions. In tracing the final causes of our emotions. As on a boundless theatre, to run 
he could have described their exercise and effects i'l The groat career of ju.Htiec; to exalt 
scones of ordiitury pain or pleasure in the walks Ills generous aim to all diviner deeds; 
of real Ufe. This docs not seem, however, to have To ehasc each partial purpose from his breast; 
been the ]pfarpo.si' of the poet, and lienee his work is And through the wists of passion and of snisg, 
deficient in interest. He seldom stoops from the And through the tossing tiilc of chance and pain, 
liei^ts of philosophy and classic taste, lie eim- To hold his e.oiuse unfaltering, while the voice 
sidered that rdiysical science improved the eharni.s of Of Truth aud Virtue, up the steep ascent 
nature. Contrary to the feeling of m^aeeoinpli.shed Of Nature, calls him to his liigh reward, 

M.!,.., vunttflt., IAS'S flloun -- ,Vkl/4 'Clfn ..r.-Cn ...I lr>» U1>,1 1., .,1*1 I a..,...., > T.'Il.au.V. 


liviugc poet, who repudialMs^k' 
Ifltvs,’ he vie/led the rainwiw w 


ig of y^eoinpli.shed 
these cold material 
with additional plea- 


Of Nature, calls him to his liigh reward, 

The applauding smile of ] leaven 1 ElsewherefontII)ttriis 
III mortal bosuiiis this unquenched hope, 


sure after h(i 2 {;i^ studied the Newtonian theory of That brcatlu:.s from day to day sublimer things, 


lights and coKors. And thocks possession! whci 

” Not ever vet resistless ai-dour 

• The melting rainbow’s venial tineturcil hues Majestic forms; impatient t 

To me have shone so pleasing, as when first A control O; 

The hand of Science jxiinted out the path , the strjmg content! 

In Which the sunl>cams gleaming from*the west ^ daring, who bu 

Firil on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil .{,? ^ ,'T!' ” broad tiie Ins u 
Inmlves the orieid. gl«i'mcn«S «f u 

W ho uiat, li'oni Alpine lieig] 
AlSfiUide's Hymn to m !>iamih h.as the true cliHsieal Shoots round the wide horizt 
spirit. He had caught the manner and feeling, the Nilus or Gauges rolling his 1 
Tsri^l^use and hormony.of tlic Greek ixicts, with (-Through momitains, plains, 
sucli ^iicUgr, ^at Lloyd considered Ids Ilynm as with shade, 
fitted to gm 8 better idea of that form of couipo- And continents of sand, wilt 
sition, thfti ^4 be conveyed by any translation To inarit the windings of a « 
<rf IlMier or CWUmaclms. Gray was an equally That murmurs at his feet I 1 


And thocks possession ! wherefore darts the uiiud 
With such resistless lu'dour to embmee 
Majestic forms; impatient to be free, ' ’ 

i^puriiiiig tlic'grosH control of wilful might; ‘ 

Proud of the strong contention of hw toils; f 

Proud to be daring ? who but i other turns ; ; 

'I’o Heaven's broad tii'c his unconstiuined view,'^'' j 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame! , ■ -I 

Who that, ll’om Alpine heights, hie labouring eye ' 
8 hoots round the wide horizon, to survey , 

Nilus or Gauges rolling his bri^t ware , > . - V' - 

Through momitains, plains, through femplKa' Wa*^.^ 
with shade, - " - 

And continents of sand, .wilt torn rlus gaze. « 

To ina^ the windings of a scanty 'rtll 

That murmurs at his feet I The hl|^-bont soul 
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lumf akbnbiob. 


0wdai)tt8.to rest her heftven-aromng wing 
Seneath “ts native qudrey. Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scenes she springs aloft 
Through fields of ajr; puwues the flying storm ; 
Hides on the voUicd li^tning through the heavens; 
Or, yoked with whirl}rind8 and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of daj-. Then high she soars 
The hlu« profound, and, hbvering round the sun, 
Beholds Mm pouring tho|redan(!Snt stream 
Of light; ^holds his unrelenting sway 
Bend’the reluctant planets to itbsolvc 
The faijpd rounds of Time. Thence far effused,, 

Sht dns'ts her swiftness up the Ang career 
Of deviout comets; through its burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of Nature, and looks back On all the stars. 

Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 

Invest the orient. Now, an'azed she views 
The empyreal waste, where hajipy spirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm aboile; 

And Holds Of radiance, whose unfading light 
Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet arrives in sight of movt!i.l things. 

Even on the harriers of the world, nntircil 
She meditates the eternal depth below; 

'J'ill half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges; soon o’erwhclniod a#(l swallowed up 
In that immense of being. Thonj licr hopes 
Rest at the fated goal. For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the soverciiTn Maker saiti, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight, 

Not in tho fading echoes of llenowii, 

Power’s purjJe robes, nor l*lc;isuie’s floweiy lap, 

Tho eoul should find enjoyment: but from these 
'liuaiing disd.aiiifiil to an etjual good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till cveiy bound at huigth shmild disajipear, 

And infinite perfection close the scene. ^ 

\ 

[/iifdlfcliial, Hifinli /—) 

Mind, mind alone (bear witness eartli and heaven!) 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime: here hand in hand 
Sit )jarainourit the (.iraecs; here enthroned, 
rdcstial Venus, with divinest air®, 

.Invites the soul to ncv<‘r-f;iding joy. 

Look, then, abro.ad thnujgh Nature, to the nmge 
Of planets, Kims, and adamautlnv spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immousc ; 
And speak, oh majil does this capacious scene 
With half tliiit kindling majesty ililatc 
Tlvy strong cotiception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of fVvsin*s fate. 

Amid the crowd of patriot® ? and his amt 

Aloft extending, like eternal .love 

WTien miilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 

Oil TuUv’b name, and shook Igs crimson steel. • 

An^liibdc the father of his Country, hail! 

For lo ! the tyrant jirosiratc on the dust, 

A«d Romo again is free I Is aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
lo.the bright «ye Ilcsper, or the morn. 

Ill Nature s falr^t forms, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship I a» the candid Blush 
Of Mm who strives with fortune to he just ? 
Thergraceful tear that streams for others’ woei, 

Cfr the mild majesty of private life, 

Where Peace, with cver*blooming olive, crowns 
The gate 1 where Honour’s liberal hands effuse 


Unenyied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Oflnbocenee and Love protect tho scene! 

(fooe rhore sepch, undismayed, the dark profound 
ISTiere nature works in secret; view tlm beds 
pf mineral twasure, atid the eternal Vault 
lliat bbundsthe hoary ocean; trace the forms 


Of atoms moving pith incessant change 
Their elemental round: behold the s^e 
Of being, and the energy of life 
Kindling the mass with gver-active flame; . 

Then to the secrets of tho working mind 
Attentive turn ; from dim oblivion call 
Her fleet, ide.al band ; and bid them, go! 

Break through time’s harrier, and o’erttike theliOtijr 
That saw tho heavens created: then declare 
If aught were found in those external s^piu-k 
T o move thy wonder now. For what are all 
The forms which brute unconscious matter wears, 
Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts ? 

Not reaching to the heart, sixin feeble grows 
'ITie sujporficial impulse ; dull their charms. 

And sirtiate soon, and pall the languid eye. ; 

Not so the moral species, nor tho powers ' 

Gf genius and design: the ambitious mind • 

There sees herself: by these congenial forms 
'J’ouched and awakened, with iiitcnscr act ' 

She bonds oath nerve, and meditates well-pleased 
Her fcatuies in the iniiTor. For of all' 

The inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
rrojitivc AVisdom gave to lift his eye 
To truih’s eternal measures; thenoe to frame 
The sacred law.® of action and of will, 

Discoriiing justice from unequal deeds, 

.Vii'l temjierance from folly. But beyond 
'I'his energy of trutli, whoso dictate® hind 
As®cnting reason, the benignant Sire, ’ 

'I’o dock the hoiiouro.l paths of just and good, 

Has added bright imagination’s mys: 

I AVhore virtue, rising from t^e awful depth 
Of truth’s inystoriou® bosom, doth foi"sake* { 

The unadorned cunilition of her birth ; i 

And, dressed by laney in ten thousand hue.®, 

Assiiniep a various Ic.iture to attr.act* I 

With charm.® responsive to each gazer’s eye, ■ 

The hearts of nien. Amid his nival walk, ’ 

Till! ingenious yi.uth, whom .solitu'ic in.spires ; 

AVilh purest wi.shes, from the peii.®ive shade ; 

Dt'licdds her moving, like a virgin-muse f 

Thjit wakes her lyi'e to .some indulgent theme 
; Of h.aviiiouy and wonder : while amoiig 
The herd of servile mind® her strenuous form 
Indignant flashes on the patriot’s eye, i 

Ami through the rulLs of memory ap]>eal.s , 

■J’o ancient honour, or, in net .serene • I 

A'et wiiti-hful, rai-'cs the iiiajestic sword 
<.»f public power, from dark ambition’s reach, 1 

To "uav'l the sacred volume of the hi#'®. 

I 

(>/ the liJiml hi- the TVorl* , 

oj 

By these luvstcrioii® tics, the bii-v piiwer 
Of memory li^ideal train presen'es ^ 

Eutiro; or wlit^they would elude her watch, 

Reclaim.® their fleeting loillKteps from the wasB* ! 

Of dark oblivion ; thus collecting all 4 |i 

The various foniis of being, to prosen^I j j 

Before the curious eye of mimic art ^ !| 

Their larg'c.®t choice: like spring’s uufolaed bloom® ■! 
Exhaling sweetnc.ss, that the skilful bgo •; 

May taste at will from their selected spoils j i 

To wojk her dulcet fetal. For not the cxpan.se ;! 
Of living lake.® in summer's noontide calm, || 

Reflects the bordering .shade and sun-bright heavens i; 
AVith fairer semblance; not the sculptured gold j 
More faithful keeps the graver'.® lively trace, 1 

Than he whose birth the sister powers of art i 

Propitious viewed, and from his genial star 
IShcd influence to the seeds of fancy kind. 

Than his attempered bosom must pre.serve 
The seal of nature. There alone, unchan^d 
Her form rurnaius. The balmy walks of May ' 
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nim. 


Ilien) breathe pereanM sweets: the trembling chord 
Besounds for erer in the abstracted ear, > 

‘Melodioru ; and the TL^d’s radiant eje, 

Superior to disease, to gxieiiijfnd time. 

Shines with uniting lustre; Thus at length 
Endow^ with all tlmt nature cau bestow, 

The child of fanqr oft in silence bends 
O’er these'mixed treasures of liis pregnant breast 
■With conscioru pride. them he oft resolves 

To frame he ^ows not wbat excelling things, 

And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder. By degrees the luind 
Feels her young nciros dilate: the plastic powers 
Labour for action: blind emotions heave • 

His bosom; and with loveliest frenzy caught, 

From earth to heaven he rolls li'is daring eye, 

From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand shapes. 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call, 

Flit swift before him. From the womb of earth. 

From ocean's bed they come: the eternal heavens 
Disclose their .splendours, and the dark abyss 
Poins out her births unknown. With fixed gaze 
He marks the rising phantoms. Now comiiari's 
Their different forms; non' blends them, now divides; 
Enlarges and extenuates by turns; 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 

And infinitely varies. Hither now. 

Now thither fluctuates his inconstant .aim, 

"With endless choice perplexed. At length iiis plan 
Begins to open. Lucid order dawns; 

And as from Chaos old the jarring seeds 
Of nature at the voice divine repaired 
Each to its place, till ro^ earth unveiled 
Her friigra«(it bosom, antPthc joyful sun 
Sprung up the blue serene; by swift degree-. 

Thus diseutaagled, his entire design 
Emerges. Coioftrs minele, features join, 

And line? converge: the fainter parts retire ; 

I The fairer eminent in light advance ; 

And every image on its neighbour smiles. 

Awhile ho stands, and with a father’s joy 
Contemplates. 'Ihen with Promethean art 
Into its proper vehicle he breathes 
The fair conception ; which, embodied thu.s, 

permanent, becomes to eyes or ears 
An object ascertained; whil<^ thus informed. 

The s-arious objects of hifl mimic skill. 

The cojflonance of soun«ls, the featured ruck, ; 

The shadowy picture, and impa-ssioned ver.-e, j 

Beyond their proper powers attr.wst the soul I 

By that expresyve semblance, while iu sight 

Of nature’s great original we scan 

The lively cbild of art; while lino by line, ] 

And feature.-.’.fter feature, we refer 

To tbal divine exemplar whence it stole 

Those auimatlng charms. Thus Ijeauty’s palui ; 

Betwixt th<^ wavering hangs: applaujlfing love { 

Doubts where to choose; and morial^Tau aspires 

To t^Kfpt creative praise. #R,3 when a cloud 

Of gaUierin Aail with lunpid crusts of ice 

Enclosed, an (i^vious to the beaming sun, 

Collects his jpgc effulgence; straight the heavens 
With equal names present on either hand 
The kadiant visage; Persia stands at gaze, j 

Awadjed; and on the brink of Ganges doubts 
lie snowy-vested seer, iu Mithra’s name, , 

To,which the fragrattce of the south shrSl bum, 

70 ’which'his warbled orison.? a.v:end. 

'■ [Tmte.] 

M taste, but these internal powers J 
A^t«| aBd stronm and feelingly alive * 

To effeh finO impulse ? a diseeniing sense 
Of decent ^dgublhuo, with quick disgust 
I FrogMthiiifs dadrmed or disarranged, or grom { 


In species! This, nor gems nor stores of aohl, 

Nor purple state, nor crflturo can bestow $>■*' 

But God alone, when first his aotive hand - ■ ’ 

Imprints the secret bios of the souL • . 

He, mighty parent 1 wise and just in all, ' . 
Free as the vital breeze qr light of heaven,.' 

Roveals the charms of nature^ Ask the swain 
Who joumies homeward from a summit ^y's 
Long labour, why, fefgetfnl^f his toil* I® ' 

And due repose, he loiters to behold 

Tlie sunshine gloaming, as through amber clouds. 

O’er all the western sky; full soon, I ween, ^ 

His rude expression ufod untutored airs, '■ » 

Beyond the power «f language, will unfold* 

The form of Imauty smiling at his heart,, 

IIow lovely! how commanding 1 But thou^ heaven 
In cvei-y breivst hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 

Without fair culture’s kind parental aid, 

Without enlivening suns, and genial showers, 

And slielter from the blast, in vain wo hope 
The tonder plant should roar its blooming head. 

Or yield the harve.st promised in its spring. 

Nor yet will every soil with equal store.? 
llepay the tiller’s labour; or attend 
Ills will, ob-sequious, whether to produce 
The olive or the la ;rel. Different minds • 

Incline to difterent objects: one pursues 
The va.st alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

.4tnd gentlest beatity. Hence when lightning fire* 
The aveh of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ; 
Whoii furious wliiilwind.? rend the howling air, 

.\tid oa-an, groaning from his lowest lied, 

Heaics his teni|iestuous billows to the sky. 

Amid the niigliiy uproar, while below 
'J’hr ' atious tremble, Shakspeere looks abroatl 
Fron< Sonic higli clilf superior, and enjoys 
Tlib clemciitul war. But IValler longs 
All on the margin of some flowory stream 
'J'o sprt ad hi.s careless limbs amid tho cool 
Of piantain shades, and to the listening deer 
Tlio talc, of slighted vows and love’s disdain 
Heviuiid soft-warbling all the live-long day: 
Consenting zephyr sigh.s; the weeping rill 
.loins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the groves; 

Aii<l hill and d.abi with all their echoes luouni. 

.■<in:li -and so various arc the tiistcs of men. 

G ble-it of heaven ! whom not the languid songs 
Of luxury, tho .siren ! not the bribes 
< >f sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy .spoils 
.Of pageant honour, can seduce to leave 
Tho.se ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 
Of nature fair iriAgination culls 
To ehann the enlivened loul! What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life; though only few possess 
Ikftrician treasures or imperial state; 

Yet iiOTure’s care, to .ill her children just. 

With richer treasures and an anijiler state. 

Endows at largo whatever happy man , 

Will deL;p to use them. lUs the city’s pomp. 

The rural honours his. 'Whote’er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and thd arch, 

The breathing marbles and the scuO^tumd gold. 
Beyond tho proud possessor’s narroi* claipi, 

Ilis tuneful breast enjoys. For him tlm,spring ' 
Distils her dows,.and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him the hand - 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes Kk* the miAu. 

Each passing hour sheds tribut* firom her wiugl|‘ ' ' 
And still new beauties meet hi* lonely Valk, 

And loves unfeU attract him.' Not a bldttte 
Flies o’er the meadow, hdt a cloud imSibai 
The setting suit’s efihlgenee, hoi a 
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ton® jjfifetiw*. 


From all Hki tow&tit !i^ -waUm ■l)a4o 
AMen(jU?bat wliWQce hi* l)o«tm can partake 
Freah pleaatt»» upreproved. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only: for the attentive mind, 

By thishnrmonioua action on her powers, 

IWnymMi hoTself harmoniou^: wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of saoi^ f^rdeT) soon she seeks at home 
To find a ordor,^o exeft 

Within herself this eleg&ce of love, 

This fidr inspired delight: he? tempered powers 
Refinp at length, and every passion wears 
AseWtor, mUder, more- attrai'Avc mien. 

But if toimpier prospects, if to g*i£e 

On nature’s form, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, sho assumes the port 

Of that eternal majesty that weighed 

The world’s foundations; h' to these the mind 

Rxalts her daring eye; then mightier far 

Will bo the ctiange, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile castom cramp her generous power; 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

XjO 1 she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And lulling waves, the sun’s unwearied coui-se, 

The elements and seasons; all dushirc 
For what the eternal Maker has ordained 
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine: he tells the lieaii. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the geneval orb 
Of life and being; to be great like him, 

Beneficent and active. I’hus the men 

Whom nature’s works can chann, witli flod himself 

Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions, act upon his jdan, 

And fonn to his, the relish of their souls. 

On a JSernuni Ayahut Olory. —1747. 

Come, then, tell me, sage divine, 

Is it an offence to own 
That our bosoms e’er incline 

Towards immortal gloiy’-s throne 1 
For with mo nor pomii nor pleasure. 

Bourbon’s might, Hmgaiiza'-s trca?uie, 

.So can fimey’s dream rejoice, 

So eouciliatc reason’s choice. 

As one approving word of her imp.artial voice. 

If to spurn at noble praise 

Be the passport to thy heaven. 

Follow thou those gloomy wap; 

• No such law to me was gareii; 

«. Nor, I trust, shall 1 dd))lote me, 

Faring like my friends before mo ; 

Nor a holier place desire 
Than Timoleon’s arms a^ulre, , 

' And Tttliy’s curule chair, antlMilton’s goldeil lyre. 

• Jnscnpttoa far « Ufomwamt to Shuhipeare, 

0 youths and'viigins: 0 dediuing eld: 

O pale mUfortune’s slaves: 0 ye who dwell 
Unknown witMmmblc quiet: ye who wait 
. In courts, or m the golden scat of kings: 

0 sqns of sjport and measure; 0 thou wretch 
That wcopw for jealous love, or the sore wounds 
^ Of cODScioos guilt, or death’s rapacious hand, 
WTiich left thee void of hone; O ye who roam 
. In exilpt yo who through the embattled.field 
Se«k bright renown, or who for nobler palms 
' Contend, the leaders of a public cause, 

Approi^: behold this marble. Know yo not 
*The features} Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
Told you Hie fiuhion of your own estate, 


The secrets of ypur bosom I Here then round . 

H >9 monument with reverence whjld yo stand, 

Sm to each other: ’This was Shakepeare’s fonn ; 
Who walked in every path of human life, 

Felt every passion ; and to all mankind' 

Doth now, will ever that «spcrieri(% yield, 

Which his own genius only could acquire.’ 

Inscriptimfifr a Suaue of Okawxr, at Woodstock. 

Such was old CJiaucor: such the placid* uieii 
Of him who first with hannony infonaed 
The language of out fathers. Here he dwelt 
For many a cheerfiil day. These ancient walls 
Have often heortl him, while his legends blitlie 
He sang; of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 
Of homely life ; through each estate and age, 

The fashions and the follies of the world 
With cunning band portraying. Though jierchance 
From Blcnhchu’s towers, O stranger, thou art come 
Glowing with Churchill’s tmphics ; yet in v.sin 
Dost thou applaud them, if thy breast be cold 
To him, this other hero; who in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 
To tamo the rudcnes-i of iiis uatite land. 

LOBU l.YTTKLTOJf. 

As a poet, LvTXEiyroN might escape remembrance, 
but lie conies before us as a general author, and is, 
from various considerations apart from literary talent, 
worthy of notice. He was the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of llaglc.v, in AVorccstersliire (near the 
Lcasowes of Shciistone); *nd after distinguishing 







ll.sgley, the seal of laird Lyth'lion. • 

himself at Eton and Oxford, he went abroad, and 
passed somq, time in France and Italy. On his 
return, ho obtained a seat in parliament, and op¬ 
posed the measures of Sir Robert Walpole. He be¬ 
came secretary to the rrince of Wales, and was tlius 
able to benefit his literary friends, Tliomson and 
Mallet. In 1741 he m-arried Miss Lucy Foitesoue 
, of Devonshire, who, dying five years .afterward^ _ 
afihrdcd a theinc for his muse, considered by manjr ' 
the most successftil of his poetical efforts. Whe 4 
Walpdie and the Wliigs were rauquislied, XytteltOQ 





imma^ one of the lor^stiif the treasury. He was Hence, by foud dreams (jf fended porrtreKujjed, 
' tiftenror^ a privy eowiciltor and chancellor ef the When most you tyrannise, you’re n»<^ Abused, 
exdiequer, and wsB (deva^ to tire peerage. He What is your sex’s earliest, latest care, , _ 
died August 22, 1773i ag^:rixty>foar. Lyttelton Your heart’s supreme ambition!—To be fair, 
was aulhor ctf a short hut exceUent treatise on The For this, the toilet every thought cmplo;y8, 
Conversion qf St liatil, which is stiU regarded as one Hence all the toils of drws, and all the joy's: 
of the subsidiary htdwarks of Christianity. Ho also For this, hands, lips, and eyes, ore put to school, 
wrote an elaborate History of the JReian of Henry II., -^nd endi instructed fenture has its rule^ ^ 
f/, .....1 .. AtkI Vilt how few hH.ve leA.r..a wheo this MT^ren. 


and his patronage of literary men (Fielding, it will 
be recollected, dedicated to liini liis Tom Jones, and 
to Thomson he was a firm friend), constitute the 
Chief claim of Lyttelton upon the regard of pos¬ 
terity. Gray has praised his Monody on his wife's 
death as tender and elegiac; but undoubtedly the 
fineA poetical efiusion of Lyttelton is liis Prologue 
to Thomson's Tragedy of Coriolanus. Before this 
play could l)c brought out, Tliomson liad paid the 
debt of nature, and his premature death was deeply 
lamented. Tito tragedy w'as acted for tlie lienetit 
of the poet's relations, and when Quin spoke tlie 
prologue -by Lyttelton, many of the audience wept 
at the lines— 

He loved his friends—forgive tins gushing tear: 

Alas! I feel 1 am no actor here. 


[From (he Monmly."} 

In vain 1 look around 

O’er all the well-known ground, 

Aly Lucy’s wonted footsteps to descry ; 
t Where eft wc used to %-alk, 
j Where oft in tender talk 
; We. saw riie summer, sun go down the sky; 

Nor by you fAiutain’s side. 

Nor whcio its waters glide 
Along the valley, can she now be found: 

; In all the wide-stretched prospect’s ample bound, 

1 No more my mournful eye 
I Can aught of her espy, 

I Out the sad sacred earth where her dear relies lie. 

I Sweet babes, who, like the little playful fatvn<, 
j Were wont to trip along these verdant lawns, 

■ By your delighted mother’s side : 
j Who pow your infant sups shail-guidc ? 

I Ah ! whore is now the hand whose tende r care 
i To every virtue would have formed your youth, 
j And strewed with flowers the tliorny ways of truth < 
j O loss beyoaid repair! 

i O wretched father, left alone 
j To weep fUeir dire misfortune and thy own ! 

How slmll thy weakened mind, oppressed w itli wo, 
j And drooping o’er thy Lucy’s grave, 

1 Perform the duties that you doubly owof 
. Now she, Slas! is gone, r 

I From^ly and from vice helpless ngc to save! 

• Advke to a Zeuly. 

The counsels^f a Mend, Belinda, hear, 

•TpO roughly kind to please a lady’s ear, 

IJiilike the flatteries of a lover’s pen, 

Sui^ truths as women seldom learn from men. 

N<nt think I praise you ill, when thus 1 ffiiow * 

[ What female vanity might fear to know: 

' SoQia merit’s mine to dare to lie sincere; 

Bat greater youn sincerity to bear. 

Ke^ia the fbrtunh that your sex attends; 

like princes, find few real friends: 
7 ^ 1 '«^^.approach them their own ends panne; 

' Ldferi ma’mlnistees are seldom tenc. 

UcDce'oft fttpa BeasoD heedless Beauty strays, 

And hjieM trowed guide the most Mtrays ; 


How few are lovely, that are made for love! , 
l)o you, my fair, eiule&vour to j)o.«scs.s ' 

An elegance of niiml, as well a.s dregs; 

Be tliat your ornament, and know to please 
By graceful Nature’s unatFccted ease. 

Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence. 

But wisely rest content with modest sense; 

For wit, like wing, intoxicates the brayi, 

Too strong for feeble woman to sustain : 

Of those who chriiti it more than half lia^ none; 
And half of (hose who havo it arc undone, 
lie .still superior to your so.v’s art.s. 

Nor think dishonesty a proof of jiaris: 

For you, the plainest is tlie wisest rule: 

A cunning woinaii i.s a knavi.sh foot. 

Bo good yourself, uAr think another’s shame 
Ban rai«c ymir merit, or adorn your fame. 

Virtue is anu.ablo, mild, serene; 

Without all iionuty, and all peace within ; 

The honour of :i piude is rage and storm, 

’’I'is iiglinrsH in ir .i most frigliiful form ; 

Fiireely it stuod-, defying gods and men, 

As tiery'monsrcrs eiuird a giant’s den. 

^jei’k to lie good, lint .nim not to )jc great; 

A ’.up'iian's nobi..si station is retrint; 

Her i.i'H'st virtues tly !'i(iiii juililic sight, 

Doiiicsi c worth, that .shuns too strong a light, 
'i'o^roug’ier man Auibition’.s task re,<igu, 

’Tis ours in senates or in cnuits to shine. 

To labour for a sunk corrupted state, 
fir dare tlie r.tge of F.nvy, and bo great; 

Oiii! only eiire y our gentle breasts should move. 
The importeiit l.usiness of your life is love; 

To this great point direct your constant aim, 

Tliis makes your happiness, and this your fame. 
Be never cool reserve with passion joincil; 

With cauliou cli<s>sc! but then be fondly kind. 
Tlie selfish heart, that but liy halves is given, 
'fliall find no place in Love’s delightful licaveM ; 
Here sweet extremes alone <ain truly bless: 

'The virtue of a lover is exec.ss. 
s\ maid umuikcd way own a well-jdaccd flame ; 
Not lovingyir.'/, but loving U'rmg, is shame. , 
Contemn the little pri-lc if giving pain. 

Nor think that eonijucst justifies disdain. 

Short i.>i the period of in."ultiilg jiowcr; 

OJl'cjided Cupid finds hjs vengeful hour; 
isooii wRI resume the eiiipire which ho gave, 

And soon the tyrant .shall become the slave. 

Blest is the maid, and worthy to lie blest. 

Whose soul, entire by him she loves possessed, 
Feels every vanity in fondness lost. 

And asks no power but that of pleasing most: 
Hers is the bliss, in just rctimi, to prove 
'I'lie honest wannth of undissembled love; 

For her, inconstant inau might cease to range, 
And gratitude forbid desire to change. 

But, lest harsh care the lover’s peace destroy, 

And roughly blight the tender buds of joy. 

Let Heasou teach what Pas.sion ikiu trould hide. 
That Hymen’s bauds by Prudence should be tied; 
Veniw in vain the wedded pmr Wottld crown. 

If angry Fortune on their untod frOWJf;, 

Soon will the llattcriug dream of bliwi 1» o*ef. 

And cltyed Iiuagination ch«it no 
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iljul UMDUd affibi 

Dpce l>«tr «l>gBi«ii of thob grief i, 

H^le Botb <^4.««ii«r tiwir own eorrowa bw, 
Tbfed ib* 0>4 baowiiMigo of other’s cate. 

Tei, qthif jnteJriitiMit! finL tiuu rirtuoue pain« 
ThaiMU |M|r dnuTOS for gain, 

Than wA|p»»*t<* wl^ yotf d espise or hate, 

For tho va^ftMO of «unn wealth or state. 

E’en ta ^ haziest ohoioe, wllere farounog Ilearen 
Has ewu^lewe and easy fortune given, 

Thmvhot, the husbMid gainedttnat all is dune; 
He j^rieOtef hiqoiWss must still he won: 

Agd oA the OfMlwess hud it to their cost. 

The lover In the hitsbaud may be lost; 

The Oraoeb might alone hu heart allure; 

Thtf and the Virtues nueting must secure. 

Lei e’^ your pji^enoe wear the pleasing dicss 
Of care ^r him, and mixiohs tendo&ess ; 

From hind eouoem about his weal or wo. 

Let eadi domestic duty srem to flow 
The household sc^tre if he bids you bear, 
hfohe it your pnde his servant to appear: 

Endearing thus the comrniHi act» of life. 

The misti^ still shall charm him in the wife; 

And wrinkled age shall unobserved come on, 

Before his eye perceives one beauty goue. 

E’en o’er your cold, your ever sa< red um, 

His constant flame shall unextiii(,aished bum 
Tims 1, Belinda, would your charms iniproic, 

And form your heart to all the arts of loie 
The task were harder, to secure mj owu 
Ag^nst the power of those already known; 

For well you twist the secret chains that hind 
With gmitle force the captivated mind; 

Skilled every soft attraction to cmplo}, 

Fach flattering hope, and each alluring joy; 

1 own your genius, and from you receive * 

Tho rules of pleasing, which to you I give. 


[Prague fli As 


rfy of ConolanM~-f!folen by 
r (^K.] 


I come not here your candour to implore 
For scenes whose author ih, alas' no moie; 

He wants no advocate bis cause to plead , 

You will yourselvcf be patrons of the dead. 

No party his benevolence confmed, 

No-aect^-alike it flowed to all mankind. 

He loved his flnends-^foigiie this gushing tear • 
Alas 1 I feel 1 am no actor here— 

He loved his flneuds with such a warmth of biait. 
So elear of i]it«est ,.80 devoid of art^ 


no kngor ctnihim 

That, that^ even now, above yon st 
May touch witli plesssuv Jus immortal 

I-yiteltwi 

the fyiovriog excdleht stanza, containing a tevq t ffliMi 
of Thomson.— 

A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseema, 
Who, void of envy, guile, dud luit oligain. 

On virtue still, and nature’s pleasing themes. 
Poured forth hit unpremeditated strain. 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here lauded he careless m his easy seat; 

Here qu^ed encircled with the joyous train. 

Oft moralising sage: his ditty sweet 
lie loathed maim to wiite, nc caicd to repeat. 

THOMAS OtUl. 

Thomas Gbit wav bom at Comliill, London, 
December 26, 1716 His father, Philip Gray, waa 
a money •scrivener—the same occupation carri^ 


0 rnuinwi gentjy flm, and nobly plain! 

Q <t7inph(ihising love of others’ hliss— S " 

Where will you find another breast like bis! 

Such waa the num: thp poet well you know; 

Oft has he teuemed your hearts vrith tender wo; 

Oft lu Hus crowded hopae, with just applause, 

You heard hto teitch fiiir Virtue’s purest laws: 

Fbr Us chflita ymm sB^doyed her heaven*tau^t Ij re 
None Imt the vehisM pfssions to inspire; 

Net one ilgmothL «lie Corrupted tbou;d>t, 

(Up Upe wUeh, s^iagi he o^d wirii to bkt. 

0|^ to-fii(^ your JhTOurshle doom 
Asiathor hmiid add to pweehit tomh: 

Whilst nmv to praise or blame, 

Ream tut ties Mil* ” Jutmai;i Suue. 

Yet Itf to tiMMi jAm moot «a earth he loved, 

Fyom wh^^Ua ulo«« camJb now mmored, 
WMbwhiMua ubwral han4 wd bountooim heart, 
Shared attip 11^ fsNvim wUd itiqpart» 
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on by Milton’a father; but though a 'ruapectahie 
citizen,’ the parent of Gray was a mafi harsh j 
and violent disposition. ]}» wifh was fota^ to, 
separate from him; and ioraa to the exertifflia of 
this os;ccIi(nt woman, as partner with her sister ml 
a miUim ry business, that the poet owtifl the advano i 
tageg of a learned edac.ition, first atHt<w and after -1 
wards at Cambridge. 'Die pamM domestid circum¬ 
stances of his youth gave a tmge of melancholy and, 
pensive reflection to Gray, which is visible in bis > 

K y. • At Isdon. Hie young student had made tho t 
Iship of Horace Walpole, son of tiie prime I 
minister; and when bis college education was com- t 
pkted, Walpole induced him to accompany him In i 
a tour through France and ItUy- They bad h^** * 
about a twidvemimth together, exploring the natural' 
k^utios, antiquities, and picture galienes of Bom^ 
Florenoe, Naples, &&, when a quarrel took place 
between them at Bestio, and (he travellma • 
rated, Qesjf rptiiirpiBg to i^gjswjl Walpole 
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fhe t)]aine of this difTereaco os. bisigelf, as he -vrus 
VHtn and volatile, and hoi disposed to trust in the 
bettor knowledge and the n^evrhat fastidious tastes 
and habits of bis associate Gray went to Cam¬ 
bridge, to take his degree in civil law, but without 
intending to ibUow up the profession, liis fatlmr 
luid died, his mother’s fortune wjis sniali, and the 
poet was more intent on learning than on riches, 
lie had, however, enough for his wants, lie fi.ved 
his residemfe'at Ginibruige; and amidst its noWo 
libraries and learned society, p.'issed the greater 
part of his remaining life, lie hated inallunuatienl 
and metaphysical pursuits, but was ariicnliy de¬ 
voted to classical Icarniug, to wliich lie aildcd the 
atndy of architecture, antiquities, n-atursil history, 
and other branches of knowledt^. His retired life 
was varied by occasional residence in 1 oiidon, 
wlicre he rcvdloJ among the treasures of the 
British Museum; and by frequent exeursums to 
the country on vidts to a few leari.ed niul .ittaehed 
friends. At Cambridge Gray- w.ia considered as an 
unduly fastidious man, and t'ds gave occasion to 
practical jokes lK*iiig played oil' upon liini by his 
fellow-inmates of St J’etcr’.s collcgt-, one of whicli — 
a false alarm of fire, bv which he was induced to 
descend from his windiw to the ground by' a rope — 
was tlie cause of ids removing (i 7i>C) to Pemliroke 
IlalL jn 1765 he took* a journey into Scotland, 
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he saw’ in correspondence witii. hie friends,.and occa¬ 
sionally venturea into toe realme i^ipoetoy^and ima¬ 
gination. He had studied the Greek poets yr lth sijdi 
intense devotion and critical carej, that their spirit 
aud essence seem to have sunk into hia mind, and 
coloured all ids efforts at original composition. At. 
the same time, hia knowied^ of humsin nature, 
and his sympatliy wjth the world, woro.'MWficd and 
profound. 'Tetvrs fell unUdden amonjf the Classic 
flowers of fancy, and in nis almost monastic cell, 
his heart viluated to'the finest tones of htjmanity. 

Cray’s first puldic appearance as a poet was 
m.'tdc in 1747, wheli his Ode to Eton Cwiuje '.fas 

? ublish<'d by Dodsley. Two years aflei'^^Tus, his j 
'Aeij!) Written iu a CiYuntry Cuurchyird was printed,; 
and innnedintely liecame popular. His Pindaric j 
f flics appeared in 17.')7, but met with little success, j 
His name, liowever, was now so well known, that} 
he was olfcred the situation of poet-laureate, vacant j 
by the death of Colley Ciblier. Gray declined the, 
nppointnient! but shortly afterwards‘lie obtained , 
the more r<qiutable and lucrative situation of Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern History', which brought him hi I 
about i:400 per annum. For some yrars he bad 
been subject to hereditary gout, and as his ciroom- ' 
stances improved, his health declined. While at j 
dinner one day in the college hall, he was seized ; 
with an attack in the stomach, which was so vio- [ 
lent, a.s to resist all tlie cflbrts of medicuie, and j 
after six days of suflering, he exjiircd on the 30th I 
of .Tilly 1771, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. He ] 
was Imried, aw .irding to his desire, by the aide of . 
bis niotber, at '^loke, near Eton—adding one more ! 
poPticid assoiiatbin to that beautiful and classic' 
|Ji^trlct of Eisgiimd. i 

'I'iie pf'Ctry of Gray' is all comprised in a few i 
P's-.'.' s, yet he appears worthy to rank in quality . 
vWtli the first order of txiets. lUs two great odes,! 
TAe J'rofjress of' Poexy, and The Bard, are the most 1 
splendid comfHisitions we possess in the Pimlaric ! 
style and measure. They surpass the odes of Col¬ 
lins in fire and energy, in ImWness of imagination, 
an.l in (vnidenscil and brilliant expression. Cflllins 
is as purely and entirely ixsetical, but he is less ram- 
nmnding and sublime. Gray’s stanzas, notwltb- ! 
standing their varied and complicated versification, j 
flow with lyrical ease aud perfect iiannony. Eadh J 
presents rich personification, striking thoughts, or j 
happy imagery— > 

Sublime their starry freiits they rear. } 

‘Tlie Bard’ is more dramatic and picturesque than | 
* The Progress of Poesy,’ yet in the latter are some 




] Gray% Window, St PoU-r's (jollnutc, CamUridge. 

! and met his brother poet Dr Tleattie, at Glammis 
castie. Ho also penetrated into Wales, axd made 
a jonriiey to Cumberland and Westmoreland, to see 
too scenery of the lakes. His letters describing 
these excursions are remarkable for elegance .and 

f dsioh, for correct and e.xtensive observation, and 
a ^ scholastic humour peculiar to the poet, 
returning from tbexe agreeable holidays, (Jr^ 
itei himself wdmly down in his college retreat-pored 
over hj« ikroifrite authors, compiled tables of chro- 
^logy or bofany* moralised on ‘all he felt and tdi 


j of the poet’s riefet and most majestic strains. As, 
for example, Uie sketch of the savage youth of 
Cliili:— 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms ^'cr ice-built m<juntam.s wani. 
The muse has broke the twilight gloom. 

To cheer tlie shivering native's doll abode. 

And oft beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s bnundleiiis forests laid, ' 

She deigns to bear the .savage youth rciieat, : 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 

Their feather^yinctured chiefs and dusky lovea. 

Her track, where’er the goddess rotes, 
ftlory pursue and generous shame. 

The unconquerable mind and fre^om’s holy fiamt. 

Or the poetical characters of Shakspeare, ^Iton, 
and Dryden 

Far from the sun and summer gale, 

111 thy lyccn lap was Hoturiis darling laid, 

What time, where lucid AVou strayed, ' 

To him the mighty mothei!' did.tttireti ;.. 
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Sh«te!«a forth hi* little a^», Mid •toiled. 

‘ liii* Mnctl tttke,’ «ho »*w. ‘ whoso colours clear 
Richl/paint the vernal year: 

ITiine, too, these golden keys, immortal hoy 1 
This can nnloOk the oMoy; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the l^jcted source of 8yBi|athctic Tears.’ 

Nor second fei that rode\ublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Eostacy, 

Tho secrets of the.abyss to spy. 

Ho,pas^ind tbe flaming bounds e£ space and time: 

The Uvingi tlKone, the 8apphii-e-bl|zc, 

^Vhere aagel» tremble while they gaze, 

Ho saw; but blasted with excess of light, 

Clbsed hLs eyes in endless night. 

Behold where Dryden’s Ics'. presumptuous ear 
Wide o’or the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, • 

' With necks ju thunder clothed, and long-resoamling 
pace. 

The ‘ Ode to Eton College,’ the ‘Ode to xidversity.’ 
and the far-famed ‘ Klcgy,’ pres-mt the same oarc-ful 
and elaborate finishing; but Jhe thoughts .and ima¬ 
gery are more simple, natural, and touulun,c. A 
train of moral feelings, and solemll or affecting asso¬ 
ciations, is presentt-d to the mind, in connection 
with beautiful natural scenery and objects of real 
life. In a letter to Beattie, Gray remarks—* As to 
description. I have always tliouglit that it made the 
I most graceful ornament of jHiotry, but never ought 
i to make tlie subject’ He practiscii what he taught; 
j for there is always some sentiment or reflection 
arising out of the poet’s descriptive passages. These . 
arc generally grave, tender, or patherie. 'I’lio east of 
his own mind, and the comparative loneliness of his 
situation and studies, nursed .a sort of philosoiifcio 
spleen., and led him to moralise on tlie vanity of 
ti^ Byron and others have attached inordinate- 
value til the ‘Ek'gy,’ as the m.aiii prop of Gray’s 
: reputation. It is, doubtless, tite most frequently 
I read and n noated of all his proiluctions. because it 
j is connected with ordinary existence and genuine 
; feeling, anddescrilws, in exquisite liarmonious verse, 

[i what all persons must, at some time or other, have 
; fdt or imagined. But the highest poetry can never 
j be very extensively popular. A simple ballad air 
I will convey pleasure to a greater number of persons 
i than the most successful efforts of accomplished 
musical taste and genius; and, in like manner, 
poetry which .deals with subjects of familiar life, 
must find rtore readers than tho^ inspired flights 
of ima^nation, or recondite alhusions, howtwer 
graced With the charms of poetry, which can only 
be etyoyed by persons of fine sensibility, and some¬ 
thing of kindred taste and knowledge. Gray’s 
classical diction, bis liistoriAil and mythologies 
personifications, must ever be lost on the mnlti- 
tude. Even Dr Johnson w-os temptol into a coarse 
aiW unjust crlticiam of Gray, chiefly because the 
critic adtnired no i^try wliich did not contain 
some weighty moral trutti, or some chain of rea¬ 
soning. To restrict poetical excdlence to this 
standard, would be to Wot out Sptfflser from Hie 
list of high poets, ami to curtail Shokspearc and 
Milton of more than half their glory. Let us 
rlboUeet with another poet— the author of the 
Night Thoughts—that ‘a fixed star is us much in 
the bounds id nature as a flower of the field, though 
less obvious, and of far greater dignity.’ 

In the character of Gray there mre B<»nc seeming 
inconststaacies. As a man, he was nice, reserv^, 
ajfti proud—a hai,ghty retireti scholar j yet we find 
him la his letters of English idiom and English 


ibeling, with a touch of the gossip, and sometimes 
not over fastidious In his allusions' and remarks. 

He was indolent, yet a severe student—Abating Cam¬ 
bridge and its college discipline, yet constantiy re¬ 
siding there. He loved intellectual ease and luxury, 
and wished, as a sort of Mohammedan paradise, to 
‘lie on a sofa, pnd read eternal new romances of 
Marivaux and Orebillon.’ Yet all he could say of 
Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ when it was first 
published, was, that there were some jSiod verses in 
it! Akenside, too, whom he was m well fitted to 
apprec.iate, he thought ‘ often obscure, an<l even un¬ 
intelligible.’ Asa poet. Gray studied in tbe school 
of the ancient and Italian poets, J.abouring like an 
.artist to infuse pari of thoir spirit, their mei(Kly,and 
even some tif their expressions, into his inimitable 
Mosaic work, over which he brc.athcd the life and 
fnagranee of etcnml spring. In his coimtry tours, 
the poet c.irried with him a iilano-convcx mirror, 
wliicli, ill surveying landscaxics, gatliers into one 
confined glance the fonns and tints of the surround¬ 
ing scene. His imagination performed a similar 
operation in collecting, fixing, and appropriating 
the materials of pix-try. All is bright, natural, and i 
interesting—rich or magnificent—but it is seen but 
for a moment. Yet, despite his classic t.aste and 
models. Gray was among the first to welcome and 
adniiro the Celtic strains of Maepherson’s Ossian-, 
and lie could also delight in tlie wild superstitions of • 
the Gothic nations: in translating from the Norse 
tongue the Fatal Sisters and the Descent of Odin, I 
he called uji the luarti.al fire, the rude energy ami 1 
aliruptnoss of the ancient %allad minstrals. Had 
his situation and circumstances been difterent, the 
genius of this accomplished and admirable poet 
would in all probability have expaudiii, so as to em¬ 
brace subjects of wider and more varied interest— 
of greater leugth and diversity of character. 

The subdued humour and fancy of Gray are per- 
pctualli' breaking out in his letters, with brief 
ideturesque touches that mark the poet and man of 
taste. The adv.intages of travelling and of taking 
notes on the spot, he has playfully but admirably j 
summed uji in a letter to a friend, then engaged in j 
making a tour in Scotland:—‘Do not you think [ 
a man may lie the wiser (I had almost said the | 
better) for going a hundreil or two of mites; and 
that the mind has more room in it than most 
lieople si‘cm to think, if you will but furnish the 
apartments ? I almost envy your lasj month, being 
in a very insipid situ.ation inyself; mid desire you 
would not fail to send me some furniture for my 
Gothic apartment, which is very cold affpresent. 

It will be the easier task, as you have nothing 
to do but transcrilic your little rcil books, if they 
are not rubbed out; for I conclude yog. have not 
trusted everything to memory, which is tqntimes 
worse than a leail pencil, sflidf a word fixewtipon 
or ne:ir the spot is worth a cartlwid of rcixdleetion. 
When we trusi, to the picture thlUs^bjects draw 
of tlicmselves on our mind, we deceive onrscives; 
without accurate and particidar observation, it is 
but ill-drawn at first, the outlines are soon blurred, 
the colours every day grow fainter, and at last, 
when wc would produce it to anybody, we are 
forced TO supifly its defects with a few strokes of onr 
own imagination.’ 

Impressed with the opinion he here inculcates, 
the poet Wild a careful note-taker, and lus delinea¬ 
tions arc all fresli and distinct. Thus, iie writes in 
the following graccM strain to his friend NichoDs, 

♦n commemoration of a tour which he made to 
^uthampton and Netlcy Abbey; — ‘ My health 
is much improved by- tlie sea, not that I drank- 
it or bathed in it, aa tlte common iKopiet dos, 
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no, 1 only walked by it, and looked upon it Tlio 
I diinate is reroarkabiy nriW, even in October and 
I November; no snofw has been seen to lie there 
I for these thirty years past; the myrtles grow in the 
{ground against the houses, and Guernsey liiies 
I bloom in every window ; the town clean and well- 
I built, surrounded by its old stone-walls, with their 
towers and gateways, stands at the point of a penin¬ 
sula and opens foil sooth to an arm of the sea, 
which, havidg formed two beautiful bays on each 
hand of it, stretches away in ilirect view, till it joins 
the British Channel; it is skirted on either side 
with gently-rising grounds, clothett witi) Htick wood, 
and Erectly cross its mouth rise tlie higli lands of 
tlie Isle of 'Wiglit at some distance, but distinctly 
seen. In the bosom <d’ tlic woods (eimeealcd from 
profane eyes) He hid tlic ruins of Netloy Abbey; 
there may be richer and greater hoiist's of religion, 
but the abbot is content with bis situation. Sec 
there, at the top of tliat lianging meadow, under the 
shade of those old trees that bend ipto a half circle 
about it, he is walking slowly (good man!), and 
bidding his beads for tlie soni.s of bis benefactors, 
interred in that venerable pile that lies lioneath him. 

I Beyond it (the meadow still dcsia-nding) nods a 
thicket of oaks that mask the building, and have 
excluded a view too garish and luxuriant for a lioly 
eye; only on either liaml they leave an u(icning to 
the blue glittering sea. Did you not {ibservc how, 
as that white sail shot by and was lo.st, he turned 
and crossed himself to drive the tempter from him 
that had thrown tliat dustraction in his way? 1 
should teU you that th^fcrriTnan who rowed me. a 
lusty young fellow, told me that he would not for all 
the world pass a night at tlie abbey (there were such 
things near it)t though there was a jiower of money 
hid there. From tlience I w'ent to Salisbury, Wil¬ 
ton, and Stonehenge; but of these I iu'.y no more; 
they will bo published at the university press. 

P. S.—I must not close my letter without giving 
you one principal event of my history, whicli was, 
that (in the course of niy late tour) I set out one 
morning before live o'cle.- k, the ncjon sliining 
through a dark and mi.sty autumnal air, and got to 
the sea-coast time enough to be at the sun’s levee. 
I saw the clouds and dark vapours open gradually to 
right and left, rolling over one another in great 
smoky wreaths, and the tide (.is it flowed gently in 
upon the sands) first whitening, then slightly t'liged 
with gold and blue; and all at once a little line of 
insufferable brightness that (l>efore I c.m write these 
five words) was grown to half an orb, and now to a 
whole offe, too glorious to be distinctly seen. It is 
very odd it makes no figure on paper; yet I shall 
remember it as long us the sun, or at least as long as 
I endure. I woiuIm whether anybody ever saw it 
before? fhardly believe it.’ 

Mli!u as has since ^x-en written on the lake 
conntry, nothing can exceed llie bcjtuty and foiixh 
of this mink'tjre picture Grassmere‘ I’assed 
by the littisfidiapel of Wiborn, out of which the Sun¬ 
day congregation were then issuing. J’assed a beck 
frivulet] near JJunmailrmtse, and entered Westmore- 
umd a second time •, pow begin to see IleluicraQ, dis- 
finguished from its rugged neighlx>urs not so much 
by its height, as by tlie strange brf/keii outline of 
ite top, like some gigantic building demolished, and 
the stones that composed it flung across cacli otiier 
I in wild conftwion. Just b<'yond it opens one of the 
' iweetest landscapes that art ever attempted to iini- 
t^e. The bosom of the mountains sprcailing here 
into B broad luuin, discovers in the midst G'ruimnuAt 
mieri its margin is lioltuwed into smalt bays with 
bold esiindnces, some of them rocks, some of soft 
tarf^ that half conceal and vary the figure of the 


little lake they comnu^d. From the shqj^e .'a Ipys 
promontory pushes itself far into the w&toTt oa 
ft stands a white village with the parish ehte%)h 
rising in the midst of it; hanging inclosureSj corn 
fields, and meadows gp‘een as an emerakk with their 
trees, hedges, and cattle, fill up the whole space 
from the edge of the water. Just opposite to yon is 
a large farm-house, ^t tlie bottom of a steep smooth 
lawn embosomed in old wogds, wWch dimb half way 
up the mounbiin’s side, and discover above them a 
broken line of crags, mat crown the scene. Not a 
single red tile, no glaring gentleman’s house or | 
garden walls, break hi upon the repose of this little i 
unsnspeetod paradise; but all is peace,*rusticity,, 
and happy poverty, in its neatest and most becoming ' 
attire.’ j 

Tlie sublime scenery of the Grande Chartreuse, i 
in Dauphiiiy (the subject of Gray’s noble Alcaic i 
ode), awakened .all his pwtical enthusiasm. Writ- i 
ing to his mother from Lyons, he sws—‘ It is a ' 
fortnight since we set out hence uptoi a little exenr- ; 
sion to Geneva. IVe took the longest road, which | 
lies through Savoy, on purpose to sec a famous | 
monastery, called the Grande ( ,'liartreusc, and had i 
no reason to think pur time lost. After having ] 
travelled seven days very slow (for we did not | 
change horses, it being impossible for a chaise to go ' 
post in these roads), we arrived at ii little village , 
among tlie moniitains of Savoy, called hjchelles; 
from tlience we proceeded on horses, who are used ■ 
to the wa>, to tlic mountain of the Chartreuse. It: 
is six milc.s to the top; tlie ro,ad runs winding up it, 
,’ominonly not si.x feet broad; on one liaiid is the 
rock, with woihLs of pine-trees Inuigiiig overhead; 
oil the other u monstrous precipice, almost perpen- • 
•I'cidar, at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, that,' 
.Mir.ictirnos tumbling among the fragments of atone ■ 
tl. it have fallen from on high, and sometimes pVeci- 
I pitating itself down vast de.sccnls with a noise like 
I thunder, which is still made gienter by the «:ho | 
friiin the moniitains on each side, concurs to form 
one of the tiio.st .solenm, the most romantic, and the ' 
most astonisliing scenes T ever beheld. Add to this 
tlie strange views made by tlie crags and cliffs on 
tlic otiier hand, the cascades that in many places ' 
tlirow themselves from tlie very summit down into 
tlie vale and the river lielow, and many other par¬ 
ticulars iiniiossible to describe, you will conclude 
we bad no occasion to reiH?nt our pains. This place ■ 
St Bruno chose to retire to, and upon its. very top 
founded tlie aforesaid convent, which is the superior ; 
of the wliole order. When we came there, the two 
fathers who are a-ominissioncd to entertain strangers 
(for the rest must neither speak one to anther, nor 
to any one else) received us very kindly, and set be- ‘ 
fore n.s a repast of dried fish, eggs, butter, and fruits, j 
all excellent in thdr kind, and cxtremel;jr neat. | 
'They•pressed us to sixmd the night there, and to i 
st.ay some days with them; Imt this wc could not 
do, so they led us alwut their liousc, whid) is, you ; 
must ttiiiik, like a little city, for there area huniiuced j 
fathers, liosiilcs three hundred servants, that make 1 
their elotlies, grim! their com, press tlieir wine, and , 
do everything among themselves. The whole is 
quite orderly and simple; nothing finery; but 
the woiidcritel decency, and the strange situation, 
more tlian supply the place of it In the evening 
we descended by the same way, pasting through ! 
many clouds that were then furniing themselves on ‘ 
the mountain’s side.’ ' 

In a subsequent letter to his poeticid friend West, . 
Gray again adverts to this memoraWe visits ‘ In our 
little journey up the Grande Cliartreuiie,’ he sayo, , 
‘ I do not remember to have gone ten paces without 
an exclamation that there Vas'.no tostraliijag. iVbl i 
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avrmf^f^^otatarrent, netd^cHff, but ia pregnant with 
^gmmd pottry, ' Th^n are certain scenw iJmt 
would awe an atheitt into belief, witfumt the help of other 
argument One 9 ecd not have a very fantastic ima- 
■rini^n to see spirits there at noonday. You have 
DeaOi perpetually before your eyes, only so far re¬ 
move^ as to compose the mind without frighten- 

inf it** ^ 

In turning from thesc^exquisitc fragments of de¬ 
scription to the poetry of Gray, the difference will 
be found to consist chiefly in the rhyme and mea¬ 
sure in loftiness of sentiment aud vividness of 
expreifeion, the prose is equal ft) the verse. 

Eymn to Adversity. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power. 

Thou tamer of the Luiu-in breast, 

Whose iron scourge, aud torturing hour, 

The bad affright, aftlict the best! * 

Bound in thy adaiuatiiine chain. 

The proud are tauglit to taste of pain. 

And puri)Ie tyrants vainly gioan 

With pangs unfelt before, uiipitied, and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his ’darling child, dosigned. 

To thee he gave the heavenly birtn. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year ,ehc bore : 

What sorrow wa.s, ttiou bad’st her know, 

And from her own she leatuod to raelt at others' wo. 

Scared at thy frown feirific, ily 
Self-plcaaing Folly’s idle brood. 

Wild laiughter. Noise, and tlniuL'Iitles-: .loy, 

And leave u.s leisure to bo good. j 

Light they disperse, find witli tlieni go ^ j 

I Tho .summer fiieml, the fliirlcring loe ; 
j By vain Prosperity received. 

To her they vow their truth, and are ogain beliovctl. 

I Wisdom, in sable garb armyed, 

1 IminewtJ in rapturous thought profound, 

1 And Melancholy, silent imiid. 

With leaden eye, that lores the ground. 

Still oil thy solemn steps a! tend ; 

Wami Charity, the general friend, 

With Justin', to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant’s head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand! 

Not in thygorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the Avengeful hafld 
fAs by tho impious thou arc seen), 

With thundenrig voice, and thre.atonlng mien, 

With sereawiine Horror’s funeral cry. 

Despair, and fell Disease, and gliastly Poverty^ • 

Thy form benign, oh gmldess 1 wear. 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Tny pbilosophie train be there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

Tho generous spark extinct rovive ; 

Teach me to love and to fdrgive; 

Exact my own defects to scan. 

What others are, to feel, and know myself a map. 

** Odi on a Distant Prospect of Em College. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That creim the watery glade, 

.When mateful science still adores 
^ lier Henry’s* holy shade; 

llenry TI., founder'of the eoUcssi 


And ye, that frvn the stately brow . 

Of Windsor’s heights tho expanse bdow 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey; 

Whoso turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoaiy Thames along 
His silver-winding way! 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ab, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood stjfiycd, 

A stranger yet to pain : 

I feel the gales that from yo blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe. 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a .sprightly race, 

Disporting on thy luargent green, 

'J'he paths of pleasure trace, 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave! 

The captive linnet whicJi inibral ? 

Wliat idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While soiiu' 'in eanu'st business bent 
Their niurmiiring l.ibours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty ; 

?'me brdd .iij.niturer!> di.s'biin 

The limits of their little i^ign, • 

.‘\nd unknown region.* dare descry : 

Still as they run, they look behind; 

They hear .a a oiee in every wind,* 

And snate.h a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

I.ess pleasing when posse.ssed; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

Tin .sunshine of the bretist. 

Theirs buMvm liealth of rosy hue, 

Wild wit. invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of ligiair born ; 

■J'he t.lionghtle.ss day, the otisy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, , 
That fly the approach of mom. 

Alas! reg.ardlf-ss ol their doom, 

'I'he little vieiims play ; ^ 

No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to ilay ; 

Yet see how nil around ’em wait ^ 

The ministers of liuraan fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train. 

Ah! show them whore in ambush stand, 

'I’o seiv-e their prey, the murth’rous 
Ah, tell them they are 1 

These shall the fury passions teary^ 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And shame that, skulks behind ; 

Or pining Ioac sh.all waste their youth. 

Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 

ThnWiniy gpaws the secret heart; 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Orim-vi.saged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's jiicroiug dai't. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rl-H*, 

Then whirl tho wretch from high. 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grimiiug lufaray. 

The stings of Falsehood those riiall tiy. 

And hard Unkmduo.ss‘ altered eye, . 
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" That mocks the tear it foiced to iow; 

And keen Remorse. wi& blood defiled, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid serercst wo. 

Lo! in the rale'of yearn beneath 
A grisly troop are seen. 

The palntul family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen: 

This radtft|he joints, this fires the Tciiif, 

That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo ! Poverty, to fill the baud, 

That nnmba tho soul with icy hand, 

.^d slow-consuming Age, 

To each his sufferings: all ara men, 

Condemned alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate. 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies 1 
, Thought w'oiild destroy their paradise. 

No more; where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to bo w ise. 

[The Bard.—A Pindaric Odc-I 

[This ode is fonmiod on a tradition current in tVa'es, that 
Edward I., when he corapletcti the conquest of tliat country, 
ordered all tho bards that fell into his bands to l>e put to 
death.] 

‘ Iluin seize thee, ruthlesjp king, 

Confusidn on thy banners wait j 
Though fanned by conquest’s crimson wing. 

They mock tl^ air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s tw»ste<l mail. 

Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears!’ 

Such were the sounds, that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatwred wild dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s • ahaggy side 
He wound with toilsome ni.areh his long array. 
Stout Olo’ster* stood aghast in speechless trance; 

‘ To arras!’ cried Mortimer,!* and coached his quher- 
ing lance. 

On a rock, whoso haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Co iway’s foaming flood. 

Robed in the s^de garb of wo, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Tjoose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed? like a meteor, to the troubled air); 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire. 

Struck the deep sorrows of bis lyre. 

‘ Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 

Sigl^.o ftie torrent’a awful voice bencatli ! 

O’er tCw, oh kingl their J^ndred arms they wave. 
Revenge on theg in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no mor^iTice Cambria’s fatal day. 

To high-bomAIoeTs harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 

> Snowdon was a name aivonby the Saxons to that mnun- 
tainoas tract which the Welsh themselves call Craigltm-eryrt. 
It IncMted all the highlands of Caernarvemshiro and Morio- 
aothshlie, as far east as the river Conway. R. Uygdcil) speak- 
ifngof tho castle of Conway, buUtbyKlng Edward I., says, 
•Ad oytum amnl* Conway ad cltvnm mentis Eretyj* and 
MlMhew of Westminster (ad ann. ISft'q, • Apnd Aberconway 
^ pedes montls Snowdonts fecit erigi esatnim forte.’ 

*>Ottbert do Clare, surnamed the Red, Earl of Gloucester 
ant HSrifbnit, sendn-law to King Edwartl 

Mortimer, land of Wlgmore. Thi^- both wets 
lArds-tfon^hSM, whose lands lay on the borders of Wales, and 
psebahiy aooamiiaaled the king in this expeditlan. 


* Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,. 

That hushed the itormy main : 


Brave Urion sleeps upon nis ra aggy bed: .. 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song .i. ■. 

Made huge Plmlimmoa Ig^w his doud-topped head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore I they lie, 

Smoar^ with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof the Wrigh ted ravens sail; 

The famished eagle^ scream!? and passes by. 

Dear lost companions df my tuueful art. 

Dear a.s the light that visits these sqd eyes, ' 

Dear os the ruddy drops that warm my hear^** 

Ye died amidst jgmr <^ing country’s crie^, ,. 
No more 1 weep. They cTo not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I si-e them sit; they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with Bloody hands tlie tissue of thy line.’ 

‘ Weave the wavp, and weave the woof, • 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright,' 

The shrieks of deatMhrough Berkeley’s3 roof that ring, 
Shrieks of au agonising king! 

Shc-wolf'* of France, with unrelenting fangs. 

That tear’st the IkjwcIs of tliy mangled mate. 

From thee bo horn,® who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven ! Ai'Jiat terrors round him 
wait! 

Aniazcmout in liU van, with Flight combined, 

.And Sorrow’s finitd form, and Solitude behind. 

Mighty victor, miuhty lord. 

Low# on his funeral couch he lies ! 

Noj.itying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior? fled! 

Thy .son ij gone. He rests among the dead. 

■J’he swarm, that in thy noontide beam were honi? 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 

Fair laugb.s tho mom,* and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly ridin" o’er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 

That, hushed in giirn repo-se, expects his evening prey. 
Fill high the sparkling howl,# 

The rich repost prepare; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast-: 

Close by the rejm! ehair 
Fell Thirst and Fffmine sjowl » 

A lialeful smile upon their bofSod guest. 

* Tho shores of Caernarvonshire, oiqieslte to the We of 
Anglesey. 

•Cam^ and others obflTve, that eagles used anmtahy to 
build their cyry among tho rocks of Snowdon, wbteh from 
thonce (as somo think) were named by Uie Walsh Cridgtan. 
eryri, or the crags of the eagles. At this day, I ani teld, tigs 
highest irnint of Snowdon is called the eagle’s nest. That hM 
Is ccrtsinly no stranger to this island, iis the tlcois kad the' 
people of Cumberl.sjid, Westmoreland, Ac., can testify: ft 
has oven built its neat fa the Peak of Derbyshire.—(See IFtJ- 
toufihb^i nmUholngti, published by Uoyh 
s Edward IT., crnelly butchered in Berkeley Castle. 

* Isabd of France, Edward IVs adulterous qno^ 

s AHudlng to the triumphs of Edward IH. fa France. ‘ % 
s AUudfag to the death of that king, abandenstf ^'ht* ehff^- 
dren, and even robbed fa hie last moments by ^ Sind 

hiamlstress. 

» Edward, the lUaefe Prince, dead some tfWebefiWdilsfattS*,’^- 

* Ma^ificenoe of Richard ll.’it'reign.’, Bed FreSiaf^' pfa'‘ 

otheroont^porary writorS. ' , '#■' 

e Richard If. (os wo axe told by ArthblidMllSetl^^ ‘ahdtto - 
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Heard |(& iiu» dib of bottle ^ray,* 

Lance to Uneei' and horse to noise I 

Long yeaie of ha^ urge their destined course, 

And tm«u^ the kindred squadrons movr their way. 
Ye Tojreie of Julius,t London’s lasting shame. 

With many a fbul and nridnight murder fed, 

Rerere hU consort’s lh.ith,3 his father’s'* fame, 

And spare the meek usurper;^ holy head! 

Above, below, the rose o{ snow^ 
i*wined with her blushing foc^wo spread : 

The bristled boar? iu infant gore 
Wallows btneath the thorny shade. 

Kow,*brothers, bending o’er thi accursed loom, 

Stamp vre our vengeance deep, aiM ratify bis doom. 

“ Ed'ward, lol to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun). 

Half of th^ heart* we consecrate. 

S ie web IS wove. The work is dojic).” 

y, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me dublessed, unpitied, here to mourn : 

In yon bright tract, that fires the western skies. 

They melt, they vanish from rny eyes. 

But oh! what solemn scenes, on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow, their glittering skirts unroll! 
Visions of glory, eparo my aching sight; 

1 Ye unborn ages, crowd not on fcy soul b 
No more our long-lost Arthur* we bewail. 

{ All hai!, ye genuine kings!'* Britannia’s issue hail! 

I 

! (iirt with many a berun bold, 

Sublime their stsrry fronts they r'-ar ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old. 

In bearded majeetj' appear. 

• In the midst a fonn divine! 
i. Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 

' Her'lion-port,** her awe-eonunanding face, 
Attemiiered sweet to virgin-grace. ^ 

M’hat strings symphonious tren>blc in the air, 

I What vtraius of vocal transport round her play ! 
i Ilcaj’ from the gi-avc, great 'lalics-sin,*^ boar! 

I They breathe a soul to aniin.nlc thy clay. 

j eonfwlerati! loi'ds in their mnnirc!.to, liy Thomas of IVaWng- 
j ham, ami all tlie older writerti was starved to deatli. The 
I kioryof his assassination by Sir I'iers, of Bxun, is of much 
I lalnr date. , 

' RuinoMAtvil wars of York and Lanca-ter. 

® Henry VI., (toooje, Hiilveiif Clarence, Edward V,, Kichaid, 
Duke of York, fcc., IwUcved to ho innidcreit secretly In the 
Tower of Luodno. Tbo oldest part of thilt struutiiro is vul¬ 
garly attributed to .Tulins Ciesar. 

s Margaret qf Anjou, a woman of heroic spirit, w ho slrugglcil 
bard to save her basband and her crown. 

* llonrg V, * Henry VI., ?ery ne{ir beru canen- 

isod. The lino of bancaetcr haif no right of inheritance to Uic 
crown. 

j P The white and rod roses, dovicc* of York and I..incasl.’r. 
j f Tlie (Uver boar was the bndg^of Hicliard IlL; whego.! 
Tie was nsualiy known, in ins own time, h> thenadiowf tha 
Hoar. 

j * Caatila died a few jTar* after the corique.st of 

I Visiles. The herulo proof she gave of her alTcctinn for her lord 
Is well-known. Hie monunienta of his regret and sorrow for 
the loss of bet, ate atilt to be scon at Mortlianiptun, Oeddiog- 
ton, WoUbaoi, and other plocea. 

»It WM the common befief of tbo Wcl^h mstion, that King 
Arthur was sUtt aUvo la E^ry I.and, and abonld return again 
to reign over Britiun. 

je Both Meilln and Taliossin had propherfed, that the Welsh 
toould regatn their soveraigaty over this iidaod, which seemed 
fq tie aoeomplished in the luiuso of Tudor. 

1 * Upc^, relating'an andienoo ^ven by Quern KlisabotU to 
Pytftl^aiaBiWkl.atnhassadorof Poland, says, ’And tboashe, 
Uatuliy^ ;tWnf, tbnintod tha mallpert orator no Ism with her 
aUMyportwslroaJestlcaldeporturo, than with the iartnesso 
princeilB 

**tUHeMto,'$A{efof tlia bards, flourished in the aSstbren- 


Bright Rapture cfflla, and toariiig afl d»« aings, 

Wavea in the eye of Heaven herrhaipy'^blotiie j wings. 

The verse adorn .again ' - -' 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by faiiy I'iction dressed. 

In bnskined* measures more 
Palo Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With J forror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice'* as of the cherub-choir, • 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

And distant warblings* leasen on my car, 

That, lost in long futurity, expire. 

Fond, impious man, think’iit thou yon sanguine cloud. 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day! 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: with joy I see 
The difTcrciit doom our I’ates assign. 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred (iarc; 

To triumph, and to die, arc mine.’ • 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height, 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 

r/eyy U'/v/toi m a Comiry Church t/ard. 
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Stoks Pogi'is Church, aad Tomb of Rnty^^ 

The curfew tolls the knell imparting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’dl^e lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his w^y way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solenni stillness holds, 

Save where the Iwsctle wheels his droning flight, 
AndMrows/ tinklinp lull tbo distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-inantlcd tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

*tuiy. Hia works ore stiH preserved, and hts memory bdd la 
high veiieratioa among bis couatrymen. 

* i^h.ikspeiwo, * Milton. 

* The aucocitiion of ports aftcar Milton's time. , 
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Bohcatt tliose ru^<i^eJ,o»% li^t yeTj-tree’s Khade, 
Where heaves the iu^lhiuiy a mouldering heap, 
Fach in his narrow cell for wer laid, 

. The rude forefotheis df. the hamlet sleep. 

The breesy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cOck's shrill Clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more sh^ rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no mote the blazing bearth shall bum. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No childmn run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team n-ficld! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

>Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their hotuely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The'short .md simple annals of the pour. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour:—- 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If Memoiy o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the lung-drawii aisle and fretted vault 
The pealit^ anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion caU the tteeting breath 1 
Chn Honottr’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death 1 

Perhaps in this hcglected spot is laid 
Some heart once jnegnaut with celestial fire; 

Hands that the tod of empire might have swayed, 

Cte waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

Bat knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 

Chill Penury repre-ssed their noble rage, 

I And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

, The dark unfathomed caves of ocean hoar: 

I Full niapy a flower is born to blush uuscen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some rillage-Hampiicn, that with dauntless bcca-t 
The little tyi^pnt of his fields withstood; 

Some ipute inglorious Milton here may ix-st, 

|h>me C^piuwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Thb'bPplauee of listening senates to command, 

Tm threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plntity o’er a smiling land, 

And reailAhcir history in a hntiuu’s eyes. 

TheirKtVorbade: nor ci^imscribed aiono 
'. Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wailfCtforough slaughter to a throne, 

I : ' 4tul shat the gates of mercy on mankind: 

'The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

' To qaench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

JOi heap the shrine of Luxury ami Pride 
.'With incense kindled at the Muse’s fl«.mc. • 

from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
-'...'■Tbeir sober wishes never leunied to stray; 

sequestered vale of life 
k^t the Hoist less tenor of their Way. 

these bones from insult tr protect, 
memorial still erected tiigh, 
rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Imp^pr^-tho Fating tribute of a sigh, . 


Their name, their years, spit by tbe unletteje^ mosCy 
The place of fame and- elegy supply s 
And many a holy teat around she stiewsy' 

That teach the rustic moralist to die> 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, , ' 

This pleasing anxious bling e’er resigned, - ^ 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful foiiy, , 

Nor cast one longing; lingering look behind I 

On some fond breast the parti'ng soul relies,. 

Some pious drops tho'elosing eye requires ^ 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our ashes lim their wonted fires. < 

For thee, who, mindiul of the nnhonoured doa(4' 

Dost in tliese lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
borne kindred spirit shall inquire' thy fate ; 

Haply some hoary-beaded swaiii may say, 

‘ Gft have wc se«?5i him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, * 

To meet tbe sun upu the upland lawu. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

'fhat wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

Ills listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in sConi, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, wuful, wan, like one forlorn, 

Ur crazed w ith care, or crossed in hopless love. 

One mom T mlKscd him on the ’eustomed hill. 

Along the l-caih and near his favourite tree; 

.Another came ; nor yet Iwside the rill. 

Nor up the liiwr., nor at the wood wae he. 

The next, with d'.;.’es due in sad array. 

Slow through the churchway path wc saw him borne } 
App-'oarh and re.ad (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.* 

TUB EPlTiPII. 

Here rests hi.s head upon the lap of Earth, 

A Youth, to Kuiiune and to Fume unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not cn his humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

I.arge was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
lie gave to Misery all he hud, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frail^es froni their dread abodc^ 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

37ic J lUance letteem Q/rcmment and Fdueation ; 

* « Jrragtiusit, 

As sickly plants betray a niggard earth. 

Whose barren bo.<iom starves her generous birth,, • 
Nor genial warmth, nor pnial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant rrins: 

And, as in climes where Winter holds his reign. 

The soil, though fertile, will not teem in vain. 

Forbids her germs to swell, her shades to rise, I 

Nor trusts her blo.S8oms to the chnrlisb skies t 
To draw mankind in rain the vital aijrs, i> 

(Tnformed, unfriended by those kindly carH, " 

That health and vigour to the soul in^rt,; ; '. 

Spread the young thought,and wbna iIfoo{i^!ng hfilirt; 
^ fond infraction on'the growing} powei* • • 

7)f nature idly lavishes her storey 

If final justice, with unclouded fhCbi .. . '* 

Smile not indulgent on the rieinjf f .■ 
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And tcaller viil^ ft &ee, tbongh ftug^l hantl. 

Light golden ghoven of plenty n’er the land { 

But tyrftunjr hftS &ted tier empire there, 

To check their tender hopee with chilling fear, 

And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

The spacious animated seine survey, 

From where the roUing orb that gives the day. 

Ilia sable sons with nearer courtH surrounds. 

To either pole, and life’s '^motest bounds. 

How rude soe’er the exterior wo find, 

Howe’er opinion tinco the varied mind, 

Alike te ml the kind impartial Jlcavon 
The spVks of truth and hajipiness has given: 

Wi& sense to ieel, with memory th retain, 

They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 

Thetr judgment mends the plsu their fau(;y draw-, 
The event presages, and explores the cause; 

The soft rettuvis of gratitnoo they know, 

By ficftud elude, by force repel the foe; 

\t^i]e mntu|t.l wishes iimtuai woes eiulear, 

The social smile and synipathctic tear. 

Say, then, through ages by what fate confined. 

To different climes seem different souls assigned t 
Here measured laws and philosophic case 
Fix and improve the polished arts of peace. 

Thero industry and gain their vigils keep, 

Command the winds, and tame th? unwilling d^fp. 
Here force and hardy deeds of Idocd prevail; 

There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 

Oft o’er the trembling natioiiH from afar 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war; 

And, where tlic deluge burst, with sweepy mvjv. 

Their arms, their kings, their gods were lolled 
away. 

As oft iiave issued, host impelling litist. 

The blue-eyed myriads fi-om the Ualtic e.'a-i. 

The prostrate south to the desriuj er yields 
Her boasted titles, and her g.'.lden fiehU ; • 

With grim delight tlic brood of winter t lew 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure line. 

Scent the new fragrance of the hreiithing rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. • 

Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 

W'hy yet dot* Asia liread a nioiiiireli’s nod, 

U'hilc JJuropeau frocdotii still withstands 

The encroaching tide tliat drowns her lesstning laiid.s, 

And seas for off', with an indignant groan. 

Her native plains and empires once her own ? 

Cau opener skies and suns of fiercer fuime 
O’erpower the fire that aniniatos on'' frame; 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray. 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day ! 

Need we the influence of the uortheyi star 
To fitrinj^our nerves and stt-ijj, our hearts to war 
And where the face of nature lauglis around, 

Must sickciiiiig virtue (iy the tainted ground.^ 
Unmanly thought!, what sea.sous can control, 

What fancied zone can circinnvrilie the soul, , • 

Who, conscious of the source from whence she spri -"s, 
By_ reason’s light, on resolution’s wings, 

Spke of her frail companion, dauntle.ss goe.s 
O’er Lybift’s deserts and threugli Zeinlda’s snows ! 

She bids each slumbering energy awake. 

Another touch, another temper take, 

Suspcmls th# inferior laws that rule our clay} 

The stubborn, elements confess her sway; 

Their little wants, their low desires, refine, 

A»d raise the mortal to a height divine. 

. Not but the human fabric fiom the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth. 

As yanqut. tracts enforce a various toil, 

Shfr tfiohnors speak the idiom of their soil. 

Am iron toco the mount*in-cliffs maintain, 
to the gdntle genius of the plain; 

Fw. vhbre uuwearicvl sinews must be found, 

IVlth aidt-l^ plough to queU the flinty ^und, 


To turn the torrent’s swift-descending flood, 

To brave the savage rushing from the wood. 

What wonder, if to patient valour trained. 

They guard with spirit what by strength they gunedt 
And while their rocky ramparls round they see, ' 

The rough abode of want and liberty, 

(As lawless force, from confidence will grow), 
insult tbe plenty of the vales below! 

What wonder, in the sultry climes that spread, 
Wiiere Nile, ledundant o’er his summefbcl. 

From his broad bosom life and verdure flings. 

And broods o’er Egypt with hw watery wings, 

If with adventurous oar and ready sail, 

The dusky people drive b<;forc the gale; 

Or on frail float.s to neighbouring cities ride, 

That rise-and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 


VILLTAM MASON, 

W11.1.IAM Mason, the friend and literary executor 
of Gray, long survived the connection which did him 
so niucli honour, hut he appeared early a.s a poet. 
He was the son of tlic Rev. Mr Mason, vicar of St, 
Trinity, Yorkshire, where he was Irom in 1725, 
At Penihrnke college, Canihrkl.ge, he became ac¬ 
quainted with Gray, wlio assisted him in obtaining 
liis degree of Hi.s first literary production 

was an attack on the Jacohitism of Oxford, to which 
Thomas Warton replied in his ‘ Triumph of Isis.’ In 
175.3 ai'peared his tragedy of Klfrida. ‘written,’ says 
Soutliey, ‘ on an artificial model, and in a gorgeous 
diction, because he thought fthaksjieare had pre¬ 
cluded all hope of ex(\-llen?e in any other form of 
drama.’ The model of Mason was the Greek drama, 
and he intr.Kluccd into his ]ilay tlie^claesic accom¬ 
paniment of the chorus. A second dreaina, Caraeta~ 
i:us. is of a higher c.a.st than ‘ Elfrid.imore noble 
and spirited in language, and of more sustained 
dignity in .scenes, situations, and character. Mason 
•al.so wrote .a series of fsles eii TnJepfndence, Mrntuiy, 
Melancholy, and 77«: Fall of Tyranny, in which liis 
gorgeousncs.s of diction .swelis into extravagance 
and bombast. His otlier poetical works are his 
FmilUlt Giintcn, a long de.scriiUive ptteni in blank 
verVe. extended over four books, and an ode on tbe 
C‘)inmri»oration of the Sritif.ii {{evolution, in which he 
asserts tliose Wliig prii)ci)>1cs which lie stc^dfastly 
maintained durin.g tlic trying period of the Ameri¬ 
can war. As in liis dramas Mason had made an in¬ 
novation on the established taste o£)the times, he 
ventured, with equal s'jccess, to depart from the 
practice of English authons, in writing lift; of 
his friend Gray, liistead of pre.«ciitiiig a cmitinuoua 
narrative, in wiiich the biographer alone is visflile, 
he incorpoiated tlie journals aivl letters of the poet 
in chronologic.ll order, thus waking th^uhject of 
the nienioir in some degree Iiis own biofi^^ter. 
and enabling the reader t%judge more ftuly and 
correctly of his situation, tliough4|L and feelings. 
Tlic plan was afterwards adopted in his 

Life of Jolmson, and lias been sanotioneii by subse¬ 
quent usage, in all cases wliere the subject is of im¬ 
portance enough to demand copious informatiouand 
minute personal details. The circumstances of 
Mason’%life qfc soon related. After his career .at 
college, ho entered into orders, and was appointed 
one of the royal chaplains. He held the living of 
Ashton, and was precentor of V'ork rathedrai 
When politics ran high, lie. took an active p-irt on 
the side of the Whigs, but was respected by all 
Ijarties. He dieii in 1737. 

Mason’s poetry carihot be s.aid to be popular, even, 
with poetical readers. His greatest want is simpli- 
city, yet at times his rich (fiction has a fine efl^t. 
In his ‘ English Garden,’ though verbose and dan- 
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gm<} as a wholei tbe^ .am aotae exquisite images. 
Thus, he aajra Time» ita 

' Gtadoia touch 

Haa mouldered into beaiitv many a tower 
Whii^, when it frowned with all Us battlements, 

Was wily terrible. . 

Of woodland scenery— 

Many a glade is found , 

The haunt wood-gods only; where, if art 
E’er dated to tread, ’twae with unsaiulaled foot, 
PmUess, as if ’twere holy ground. 

Gray qudtes the following lines in one of Mason’s 
odos as * superlative:’— 

While through the west, where sinks the crimson day, 
Meek twilight slowly sails, and n aves her banners gray. 

[From Caractaciis.] 

Mona on Snowdon calls: 

Hear, thou king of mountains, bear ; 

Hark, she speaks from all her strings: 

Hark, her loudest echo rings ; 

King of mountains, bend thine ear; 

Send thy spirits, send them Soon, 

Now, when midnight and the moon 
Meet upon thy front of snow ; 

Sec, their gold and ebon rod. 

Where the sober sisters nod. 

And greet in whispers sage and slow. 

Snowden, mark! ’tls magic’s hour, 

Now the muttered spell hath power ; 

Powea to tend thy rfts of rock. 

And burst thy base with thunder’s shock: I 

But to thee no ruder si^ell 

Shall Monh use, than those tli.at dwell 

In music’s secret cells, and lie 

Steeped in the stream of harmony. 

Snowdon has heard the strain: 

Hark, amid the wondering grove 
Other harpings answer clear, 

Other voices meet our ear. 

Pinions ilutter, shadows mure. 

Busy murmurs hum around, 

Rustling vestments brush the ground ; 

Round and round, and roynd they go, 
through the twilight, through the sliadc, 

Mount the oak’s majestic huail, 

And gild the tufted misletoe. 

Cease, ye gUttering race of light, 

Close you^ings, and check your (light; 

Hare, arranged in order due, 

Spreid your robes of saffron hue ; 

For lo! with more than mortal fire, 

Mighty Mador smites the lyre: 

Hark, he sweeps the master-strings ; 

, Listen^sll—— 

Epitaph on Mra iTason^n the Cathedral «/ lirist'd. 

Take, holy eariii^f^all that my soul holds dear; 

Take tha^ best gift which heaven so lately gave: 

T^ Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
"Sec faded form; she bowed to taste the wave, 

Alid died 1 Does youth, d(«8 beauty, read the line! 
.:,Boea sympathetic fear their brei^s alarm I 
dead Maria I breathe a strain dfrine; * 

.Hren from the grave thou shall have power to charm. 
]$d them be cha^, bo innocent, like thee ; 
them in duty’s sjiherc as meekly move; 

SO £ur, from vpity os free; 

Ai'frnq in ^endshlp, and as fond in love. 

ICeit though ’tis an awful Hiing to die, < 

(TlWis efep to thee) jret the dread path once trod, 
Hwveii'HfiiaiteeTmlastiiig portals hi^, 

And ^ds ’ tite pqro io keart behold their God.’ 


OUySIl GOLUSIUTB. 


OuvBB GouosmTH, -whose -writinga ttoge ever 
every department of miscellaneous literalutu;‘chat* 
Icnges attention its a poet chiefly for the rmafibeted 
ease, grace, tendemeft of his descriptions (ff ntral 
and domestic life,‘and for a certain vej^ of penidte 
philosophic reflections His countryman Burke said- 
of himself, that he hod taken his ideas ot liberty flOk 
to® high, that tliey plight last him through lift, 
uuldsmith seems to have pitched his poetry in a 
subdued under tone, that he might luxuriate'at will 
among those images of quiet beauty, coi^ort,‘b^e<-' 
Tolence, and simide’pathos, tliet were most congenial 
to ^ own character, hia hopes, or his expemnoe. 
This popular poet was born at Pallas, a smaU -village 
in the parish of Forney, county of I.onglbrd, Ireland, 
on the 10th of November 1728. He was the sixth 
of a family of nine children, and his father, the Bevi 
Charles Goldsmith, was a poor curat^ who eked 
out the scanty funds which he derived from his pro- 
fession, by renting and cultivating some land. The 
poet’s father afterwards succeeded to the rectory of 
Okenny West, and removed to the house and flirin 



Ruins of lilt at lisrtiv, where Coldtiinitll sjXsot 
hi* youth. 

oftdssey, in liis forrn&r parish. Here Goldsmith’s 
youth w.a8 spent, and hero ho found tlui materii^ 
for his Heserfed Villnye.. After a good country edn*. 
cation, Oliver -was admitted a sizer of Trinity CuUcw, 
Dublin, June 11 , 1745. The expense of hfredueotibh 
was chiefly defrayed by his uncte, the He?. Thomw' 
Contarini, an excellent man, son to an f fallgn of the 
Contarini family at Venice, and a clergyman tte 
established church. At college, the {toed was 
thouglrtless and irregular, and rfwaysia Want His 
tuttm was a man of fierce and hnitid passSoot'-i^ 
having struck irim on one occasitm -he&re a fllurty- 
of friends, the poet left college, aa^wiinderediihimt 
wuntry for some time fc jife'4^JUit povuiftyi 
Ills brother Henry dothedwwK)^*^ him back 6i 
colle^,^ on tlm syth nf 1749, hd,vn» 

ads^ted to the rl«gree.v«f-Ihiu v;rGtii|dstni& BOW' 
gladfy left the uoivenlity, gAd gettmikd' to^XAwoy/ 
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HIv fetto was deadi but idled away two years 
among lis relations. He afterwards b^atne tutor 


gwoung kousev A second %ontribution was raised, 
and the poet next proceeded to Edinburgh, wliere 
tie. continued. a year and a«half studying medi- 
Qin& 'Heathen drew u^n his uncle for £20, and 
embarked for liordeaux. vessel was driven 

Kwircastle-upon'Tyne, and whilst there, Gold- 
andth and his fellow passengers were arrested and 
put fclto prisou, where the poef was kept a forlniglit 
H appeared tliat lua companion#were Scotsmen, in 
the l^ndh service, and had been in Scotland enlist¬ 
ing BOldiers for the French array. Having over- 
(Xtnie tills most innocent of all his misfortunes, he is 
represented as having I'lnnediately proceeded to 
I<^den} but this part of his biography has lately 
got a new ton from the inquiries of a gentleman 
-whose book u quoted below,* according to which it 
would appear to Iiavc been now, instead of four years 
later, that Goldsmith acted as usher of Dr Milner’s 
school at Feckliam, in the neighbourliood of London. 
The traditibn of the school is. that he was ex¬ 
tremely good-natured and playful, and mlvancid 
his pupils more by conversation’tlian by book-tasks. 
On the supposition of this being the true Jiccount of 
Goldsmith’s 25th year, we may presume that be 
next went to Ijoydcu, and there made the resolution 
to travel over the Continent in spite of all pecuniary 
deficiencies, lie stoppeii some time at Ijouvain, in 
Flanders, at Antwerp, and at Hrussels. In France, ’ 
he is said, like George Primrose, in his Vicar of 
Wakefield, to have occasionally earned a night’s 
lodging and food by playing on his llute. 

How often have I Iwl thy sportive clioir, ^ 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring boiro ! 

I Where ahsding elms along the margin grew. 

And fteshened from the wave the zephyr flew ; 

And haply, though my tiarsli touch, liiltering still, 

But moefceti all time, and marred the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would tiie vUlogo praise my wondrous jxiwer. 

And dance, foigctfal of the noontide hour. 

Trawlli'r, 

Scenes of this kind formed an appropriate .school 
for the poet. He brooded with delight over thest 
picturea of humble primitive happiness, and his 
imagination loved to invest them w;th the charms of 
poetry. Goldsmith afterwanls visited Gemiany 
and the Hhinc, From Switzerland he sent the first 
dcetch of the ‘TVavellor’ to his brollier. The loftier 
charms or nature in these aVlpinc scenes seems to 
have had no permanent effect on tbc cliaractcr or 
direction of his genius. He visited Florenee, Vernua, 
Yerdcc, and stopped at Padua some montlis, wiierp 
he is supposed to have taken ms mwliciU degfte. In 
1756 the poet reached England, after two years of 
.wwderiiig, )onely, and in poverty, yet buoyed up 
by*dreams at hope and fame. Many a hard stniggle 
he bad yet to encounter! His biographers repre¬ 
sent him as now becoming usher at Dr Milner’s 
'sehool, * portion of his hiatory which we have seen 
Teaaoat&pi^ataa esirlier period. How'over this 
B^y;be, ho is soon after found contributing to the 
.Inhinthly lEtoview. He was also some time assistant 
tin chemist. A college Mend, Hr Sleigh, enabled 
him. to comraenoe pradtlce as a humble physician 
inMlaakstde, Bouthw^k; but hi* chief support 
' ,atcM.ftom oonteUmtioas to the periodical literature 
: c,- „ 

. JUuitrattw of the G«oloinr> Hlstoty, Anti- 

I .q«i(iN,«ftAAaSM44t<eiw<gCamb«rweUv. By boiigfssAnixirt. 


at the day. If! it58 he 'presented himself'at 
Surgeons Hall for examinafion as an l^tJ 
mate, with the view of entering the army or navy; 
but he hmi the mortification of Wng rejected 
as unqualified. That he might appear- before 
the examining surgeon suitably dressed, GoldemiUt 
obtained a new. suit of clothes, for which Griffiths, 
publisher of the Monthly Jlcview, became securify. 
Tlie clothes werO immediately to lie returned when 
tlie purpose was served, or the dent was to be 
discharged. Poor Goldsmith, having failed in ids 
object, and probably distressed by urgent want, 
pawned the chthen. The publisher threatened, and 
the poet replied—I know of no misery but a gaol, 
to which my own imprudences and your letter 
seem to point. I have seen it inevitable tliesc 
three or four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as 
a favour—as a favour that may prevent somewhat 
more fat.al. I liave been some years struggling with 
a wretched being—with all tliat contempt and indh 
gence brings witli it—with all those strong passions 
whicli make contempt insupportable. What, then, 
has a gaol that is formidable F Such was the almost 
liopeless condition, the deep despair, of this im- 
priident but amiable author, who has added to the 
delight of miliious, and to the glory of EngUtsh 
literature. 

Henceforward tlin life of Goldsmith was that of a 
ni.an of letters. Ho lived solely by his pen. Besides 
numerous contriimtions to tlie Monthly and Critical 
lle-views, the Lady's Magazine, tlic British Maga¬ 
zine, &e., he published an Inquiry inti> the Present 
Slate, of Pdilc /A-arniiig in Jfarojic (1750), kis admir- 
iiWo Chinese Li-Uers, afterwards publisiieil with the 
title of The Cith( n of the. World, .a Life of Beau Nash, 
and the History of England in a serie.s*of letters from 
a noblomau to his son. The hitter was highly suc¬ 
cessful, and WHS popularly .attributed to Lonl Ches¬ 
terfield. In Ileeembt'r 1764 appeared his poem of 
The 'TranlUr, the chief corner-stono of his fiune, 
‘ without one bad line,’ aa has l»een said; ' witlioni 
one of i)rj lien's r.areloss verses.’ Charles Fox, pro- 
nminceil it one of the finest poems in the English 
language; and Dr .Johnson (then numbered among 
(ioldsmitli’s friends) said that the merit of ‘The 
TruveUer’ was so well established, that Mr Fox’s 
praise could not augment it, nor his censure (finish 
it. Tlio periodical critic,s were unanimous in its 
prai.^o. In 1766 he published his exquisite novel. 
The Vtrnr of Wakefield, wldeh had lieen written two 
years before, and sold to Newberry the liookseller, 
to discharge ii pressing debt. His conic^ at The 
Gfiod-Nafined Man was produced in 1767, ms Bma» 
History next year, and The Deserted Village in 1770. 
Tim latter was as popular a-s ‘The Traveller,’ and 
speedily ran tlirongh a miraher of edition.i. In 1773, 
Goldsmith’s comedy. She Stoops to was 

brougiit out at Covient Gardai theatre with ISaense 
applause. He was now at the sumniit of his fame 
and popularity. The march had b^ long and toil- 
some, and he was often nearly fainting by the way; 
but hie success was at length complete. His name 
stood among the foremost of his contemporaries; his 
works brought him in from £ 10(H) to £1S00 per an¬ 
num. Difficulty and distress, however, still clung 
to him :*iK>etr5^ had found him pawr at first, and she 
kept him so. From heedless profusion and extrava¬ 
gance, chiefly in dress, and from a benevolence which 
knew no limit wMc his funds tested, Goldsmith was 
scari»ly ever free from debt. The gaming table also 
presented irresistible attractions. He hung loosely 
fin society, without wife or domestic tie; and his 
early habits .and experience were ill caleuiated to 
teach him strict conscientiousness or regularity. He 
continued to write task-vork for the bookseller#, 
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sndpvdoced a ‘ History of Poland* in four volumes. 
This was succeeded by a ‘History of Greece’ in two 
volumes, for which he was paid jtaSO. He had con¬ 
tracted to write a ‘ flistory of Animated Nature’ in 
eight volumes, at the rate of a hundred gtiinciis for 
each volume; but this work he did not liTO to com- 
j plete, though the greater part was. finished in his 
own attracUve and easy manner. In March 1774, 
he was attacl^ by a painful complaint (dysuria) 
caus^ by (dose study, which was succeeded by a 
i nervous fev«. Contrary to the .advice of his apo- 
j the(uury, he persisted in the use of James’s powders, 

I a medicine to which he had often liad recourse; and 
gradually getting worse, ho e.vpired in strong cou- 
vulsions on the 4th of April. Tlu) death of so popu- 
I lar an author, at the age of forty-flyc, urns a sliock 
i equally to his friends and the public. The former 
knew his sterling worth, and loved him with :dl his 
foibles—bis undisguised vanity, his national prone- 
j ngss to blauderiitg, his thoughtless extravagance, his 
j credulity, and his frequent absurdities. Under these 
ran a current of generous benevolence, of enliglitened 
zesd for the happiness and improvement of maiikiml, 
and of manly independent feeling. He died JE2000 
in debt; ‘Was ever poet so trusted l)oforc!’ ex¬ 
claimed Johnson. His rem.ains were interred in the 
j Temple burying ground, and a monument erected to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey, next the grave 
of Gay, whom be somewhat resembled in character, 

I and far surpassed in genius. 

j The plan of ‘ The Traveller’ is si mple, j-et compre- 
j hensive and philosophical. Tlie poet represents liini- 
Self as sittihg among .'Mptne solitudes, looking down 
oa a hundred realms— 

I,akcs, forest^ cities, p];dns extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the slicplu-rd’s humbler pride. 

He views the whole with delight, j'Ct sigh.s to think 
I that the hoard of hummi bliss is so sniidl, and lie 
wishes to find some .spot consigned to real huppiuess, 
where his ‘ worn soul’ 

Might gather bliss to see his ftdlows Messed. 

But where is such a spot to be found ? The natives 
of each country ttiink their own the besl^-thc jia- 
triot boasts— 

His^rst, lie-st country, ever is at home. 

If nations are compared, the amount of happiness in 
each is found to be about the same; and to illustrate 
this position, tKc poet describes tlio .state of manners 
and government in Italy, Switzeriand, France, Hol¬ 
land, and' England. In general correctness and 
beauty of expression, these sketches have never b(;en 
surpassed. The politician may. think that the jiout 
ascribes too little importance to the influcnix; of 
governnmRl on the happiness of mankind, seeing 
thatig;» despotic state the whole must dejiend on 
the individual cliaractei-of the governor; yet in the 
cases cited by ^h^mith, it is diiHcult to resist his 
condusions; while Ins sliort sententious reasoning 
is relieved and elevated by bursts of true poetry. 
His character of the men oS England used to draw 
(ears from Dr Johnson:— 

Stotn o’er each bosom reason holds her state, 

Witot daring aims irregnlarly great. * * 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

Isee'the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thougbtfurband, 

ftinns un&shion^ fresh from nature’s band. 

Fierce in their native hardinc.-3 of soul, 

True to imagined tight, abore control, • 

While etreh. the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 

I And leuna to-venerate himself as man. 

GciiliaaUli master of the art of (Pintrast in 


heightening the eftbet qf his pictures. ' In^the tot- 
lowing quotation, the rich toenery of 'anidthe 
eftbminate character of its popnlnrion, are hi 
striking juxtaposition wl^h the rugged 
Switzerland and thdr hardy.natives. 

C- 

[lUxlians and Sivm Contrasted.^ ; 

Far to the right, where ApoMine ascends, ' ' 
Bright os the summer, Italy extends; ^ ; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s ride,” ‘\~ 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; a 
While oft some teinplS’s mouldering tops betws«ai, > 
With Teucrablo grafideur mark the scene. 

Could nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

W'hatercr fruits in diifcient climes were found. 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground; , 
Whatever bloomsun torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession docks the varied year;' 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky * 

With vernal lives, that blossom but to die; 

'rhc-se, here disporting, own the kindred soil, 

Nor a.«k luxuriance from the planter’s toil $ 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings e-vpand, ■ 

To winnow fragraiitc round the smiling land. 

But small the Mils that sense alone bestows. 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man .seems the' only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrastcil fault.s through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxuriiun ; tlmugh submissive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 

And even in penance planning ein.s anew, 

.411 evils here contaminate the mind. 

That opiilo). '(■ deported leaves behind; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 

W|jen conuncrev proudly flourished through the state; 
At her command tlie palace Icarnkl to rise, 

I Again the long-fallen column sought tho skies ; ‘ 

The canvass glowed beyond even nature warm, 

The pregnant tjuarry teemed with human forili. 

Till, more arisieady than the southern galCj 
Comincrce on other shores displayed her sail; 

M'hiie iiouglit remained of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave; 

And late the nation found with fruitless skill, 
its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is hero supplied 
P.j arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
xVn easy compen.sation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodJeas pomp arrayed. 

The pasteboard timiniph and the cavalcade;* 
Processions formed for pilty and lore, 

A mi.strcss or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled. 

The spirts of children siatisfy the child ; 

Kach nobler aim, repressed by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans-the soul; 

While low delights, succe^ing fast behind, , 

III happier meatmess occupy the mind: 

As in those domes, where Csesars once bore tvnj/f- '■ 
Defaced by time asid tottering in decay, ? , s 

There in the ruin, heedless oi the dciwi ■.0 ■ 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds hb shed{ ^ ,i- 
And, wondering man could want the laiger jfS^. r 
Fxiilte, and owns his cottage with * smile. / ' 4 ,' 
My soul turn from them, turn we to eurvtgf' .,, ■ i 
Where rougher climes a nobler tato dlsplej', ! .’I 

Where the bleah Swiss their,skntoy.ttomrioa tieft^ 
And force a churlish soil for ii^iXit^read. ;■ • ■ ■ "V 
No product here the barreu.hij)* enmtd,' ■ ../fj'- 

But man and steol, the toldUr fh^hif ; 

No vernM-blooins tb(st* to>T>i<fetoClt»’*ir^y,/ , ■' 
But winter Ungering cWfi thgl^ ^ 











ENGI^BH MTEBATUHR 


bUVSIt COUMXITB. 


No food^. SOM ihe tnoofttain’a breaat, 
littt jodteon stonny glooms iuToat. 

stilly cvso beM« cont^t con spread a charm, 
(Im clime, ami oU its rage disarai. 

Thdtu^ poor the peasant’s hut, bis feasts though 
' small,' • 

He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sera 80 coBtigu.ous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No cMtly lord the sumpiluous banquet deal. 

To make him loath his vcgetitble meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Eachii^h contracting, fits bin* to the soil. 

Cheerful ^ mom, he wakes from^hort repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goo.s ; 

W ith patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snuw-tracks mark the way. 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour spbd. 

He sits bin* down the monarch of a .shed ; 

SmUes by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that lirighten at the b1ato ; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her board. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the Iniard: 

Atid haply too sonic pilgrim tbithcc led. 

With many a talc repays tlio nightly bed. 

Thus every good bis native wilds imjiart. 

Imprints the patriot pas.siim (>n his heart; 

And even tho.'-o ills that round liis riiansiuii rise, 
Enlianco the bliss his sc.anty fund vupplie.*. 

Dear is that shod to which nis soul cotiforins, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
j Clings close and clo-scr to the mother’s hreie-t, 

So the loud torrent, and tlie whitlwind’r- roar, 

I But bind him to his native mountains more. 

[France OoiUragted icith JTolland.} 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind etidoar. 

Far honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which re.'d merit gains, 

Or even imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current; paid from hand to hand. 

It shifts in splendid trallic round the land. 

From courts to camps, to cottages it striys, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise; 

They please, ore pleased, they give to get esteem, 
Till, aeemtug blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
li gives tbeir Mliea also room to r^e: 

For prafho too dearly lovcd^or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal streii^h of thought; 

And the weak soul, witliin itself nnhlest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s brca.st. 

Hence ostentation here, with diwdry art, • • 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools iiiiparl; 

Here vanity assumes her pert piraacc, 

Jfcd trims her robe of frie/sf with copper lace; 

Here beggar pride de&auds her daily cheer, 

. To boast onO splendid banquet onco a-year; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws. 
Nor weighs solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy Hies, 

Embosomed in tiie deep where Holland lies. 
Xethlnks her patient sons before me stand. 

Where iho broad ocean leans against the land, 

Ai^,t licduJons to stop the coming tiuc. 

Lift'tike tall nropite’s artificial pride. 

Oawnd, metirinks, and diligently slow, 

' IDie fiem o^nected bulwark seems to gmw; 
fejifoadS itt l0(^ arms amidst the watery roar, 
'.8oo<^ o«it an OkhpItOt usurps the shore: 


While tile pent iteean, rising o’er tlm pile. 

Sees on amphibious world beneath him smile J 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed v^e, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 

And industry Iregets a love of gain. * 

Hence all the good from opulence that sxirings. 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brinffs. 

Are here displayed. Their much-loved wealth imparts 
(Jonveiiieiice, plenty, elegance, and arts j 
But view them closer, critft and fraud appear, 

Kven lilicrty itself is bartered here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 

A limd of tyrants, and a den of slaves; 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

Avicl calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the stunA, 

'Die ‘ Deserted Village ’ is limited in design, but 
exliil)it.s the same correctnes.? of outline, and th^ 
siiiiit! I'.e.'iuty of colouring, as ‘ The Traveiicr.’ The 
poet drew upin liis recollections of Lissuy for most 
of tlie liindscaiic. as well as the characters introduced. 
His father sat for tlio village pastor, and such a por¬ 
trait might well luive ctuicelled, with (tUver's rela¬ 
tions, alt the follies and irrv gularilics of his youth. I 
I’crluixis there i.s no poem in the Hnglish language j 
more universally popular than the ‘Deserted Vil- ■ 
hige.' Its best jiassagcs use learned in youth, and 
never quit the m<>nutry. Its delineations of rustic ) 
life accord with those ideas of romantic purity, 
seelusion, and happiness, which tile young mind ’ 
.associates witli the country and all its charms, be- ; 
fore nuMiern manners and oppression had driven ! 
them theiiee— i 

To jiainper luviiry, and thin mankind. , 

I’olrtie.al ei'onomists may di.spute the axiom, that' 
luxury is hurtful to nations; .md curious speculators, ' 
like Miindeville, nuiy even argue that private vices 
are public benetit.s; but (loldsmith has a surer ad- ■ 
vfx'ato in the fi dings of the heart, which yield a ; 
sjtontancous assent to the principles he inchoates, 
when teaching by examples, with all the efficacy of . 
apparent inith, and all the elfect of poetical beauty , 
and exa'llence. ; 

• 

[Descr!jit!i>n of A nfiurn — The ViUtipe Preacher, ffic 
i^i-hoUmaslfr, and Akhoitfe — 

Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, ' 

TVhcie lieaith and plenty cheered the labouring swain ;' 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's linger'uig blooms dMayed; ' 
Dear lovely bowers of iimot ^nco and ease, j 

Seats c)f my youth, when evoWWij^at could please; j 
How often have 1 loitered o’er tbygllsen, 

Whore humble happiness endeared each scene! I 

How o(ten have I paused on cveiy charm! ' 

The sheltered cot, tiic cultivated farm ; J 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent chiu-ch that topped the neighbouring hill; 
The hiffi'thont bush, with scats beneath the shade, 

For talking age, and whispering lovers made! 

How often have t blessed the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play j 
And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
•While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And manv a gambol frolicked o’er the ground. 

And sleigliis of ait and feats of strength went round. 








And still, os «aclii repeated' plei»at««tired, 

^cceeding sports the mlrtl^l band itispiied: 

The dancing pair tbat Minply sooght tcuoto, 

Bv holding out to tixeeadi other down; 

The siraitt, mistrostless of his smutted face. 

While secret lau^^ter tittered rouiul the place; 

ITie bashful virgin’s ^deldng looks of love,, 

The matron’s glance tlmt would tho.se bioks reprore— 
j These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like tliesc, 
j With sweet Stftcession, taught c’eii toil to please. 

. Sweet was the sound, when oft, at ci'ening’s close, 
Up yonhdet hill the Tillage murmur rose; 

There as I passed^ with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came softened fi-ora below; 

The Bwaiu responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their yoiing; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

The pla)-ful children just let loose from school; 

The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant miiid; 
These ail in sweet confusion sought the shade, ' 
And filled each pause the nightingale liad made. 

Near yonder cojise, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclo-se. 

The village preacher’s modest niausiou rose. 

A man he was to all the’counrry dear. 

And passing rich with forty jiounds a-ycar; 

Remote from towns, he ran his godly raw. 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
Unskilful he te fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart Jiad learned to pri/.e. 

More bent" to raise the svretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the ragrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The lone-remembere«l beggar was his guest. 

Whose beanl descending swept hU aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift now no longer proud. 

Claimed, kind red there, and had his claims allowe 1; 
The broken soldier, kindly hade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

I Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with bis guests, the good man Icanied to glow. 
And quite foigut their vices in their wo; 

Carel^s their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pit;^ gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 

But, in his date prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 

And, as ^bird each fond endearment trie.s. 

To tempt her new fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed whore parting life was laid, 

And aojB"^, guilt, and pain, by tarns dlsmaved. 


And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
looks adorned the venerable place; 

.Triitii from his lips prevailed with double sway; 

And fools, who came to scotfi remained to. pray. 

The acrrico past, around the pious man? * 

With re^y real, each honest rustic ran ; 

^ven childi^en followed with endearing wile, 

And plneked his gown, to share the good man’s smile; 
: Hie r^y smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Thtfir welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
To them hie heart, his love, his griefs were given, • 
But iidl hie serious thoughte had rest in heaven. 

As some tall dtff that lifts its awfhl form, 
Swel^ftom the vfJe, and iftidway leaves the storm; 


Though round Its breast,the tolHn| tdoudeslijf spread, 
Kternal sunshine settles on its head. ■ ] ;■ 

Beside ybn straggling fence that skirts tirt Tnty, ' 
With blossomed ftirre unprofitahly gay,- ' * , 
There, In hi* ndisy mansion skilled to rule, ■ - ' ■ ' 

The village master teught his little school j • 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him we]l,.andjBveiT truant knew. 

VV'ell had the boding trciiiblers learned to trace . - 
The day’s disaetcis in his niSrning's face j 
Full weU they laughetf with counterfidted glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, .■* 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when ho frowned} • 

V'et he was kind; or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

' The village all declared how much he knew; 

’Tu'as certain bo could write, and cipher too ; 
bands he could ripiasurc, terms aud tides presage; 
And even the story ran that he could gnage; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skiM, 

P’or even, ihongh vanquished, be could argue still; 
Wbilo words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his ftime; the vety spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is foigot. 

Near yonder thorn that lifts if.s head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the pa.ssing eye, 

I.uw 1 ies that Iionse where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Whore gray-heard mirth and smiling toil retired; 
W'hcre viUago statesmen t.ilkcd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Iinagina(i<'ii fondly stoops to trace 
The parh.ur splcndonrs of that festive place; 

The white-s'a.‘bed wall, the nietdy sanded floor. 

The varnished ck-ok that clicked Iwhindthe door; 

Tlni chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The fiicturcs placed for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 

The hearth, except when winter chilled tlm day. 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and foniiol gay ; 
W'bile broken teo-eups, wisely kept for show. 

Ranged o’er the chiiunoy, glisten^ ini a row. 

Vain transitory splendour 1 could not alt 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall 1 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 

Thither no more the peasant shaU repair, 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale. 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail,; 

No more the smith his d&sky brow shall clear, 

Relax bis ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 

The host himself no lonwr shall be found 
Careful to .see the mantUng blias go round; 

Nor thb coy maid, half willing to b« pressed. 

Shall ki.-is the cup to pass' it to the rest. 

Ycs! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly tiain; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gW of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its plhy, 

The soul adopts, and owns their fint-borft sway; 

Rightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

linen vied, unmolested, unconftued. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerado, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth an»y«d, 

In these, ere tiiflcrs half their wish olttain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into oalu i. 

And even while fashion’s brightesji deitoy, 

Tho heart distrusting asks ifthis be j^t . 

Ye friends to truth, yo statesihmi **, 

The rich man’s joys ■ 
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hotr wid« th« limits stand 
I and * happy laud. 

Proud, swells the tide ^ith loads of freighted Ure, 

And shouting folly htuls them from her shore; 

Uoat^, even beyond the miser’s wish, abound, 

And men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our useful imxiuct still the same. 1 

Not so dm loss. The man of malth and pride | 
Takes up a space that mikiy poor supplied; 

Space fbr his lake, his parks extended bounds, 

Space for hb horses, eijuipagc, and hounds; 

The nte that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 

Has robbed the neighbouring delda of half their 
growth; 

Ilis scat, where solitaij' sports are seen. 

Indignant Hjiums the cottage from the grci-n; 

Around the world oax-h needful product fliex. 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 

While thus the land adorned for pftasure all, 

• In barren splcndonr feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 

3 ecuro to please while youth confirms her leign, 
Slights oveiy borrowed charm that dress supplies. 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when those charms are past, for charms arc fiail, 
When time advauce-s, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, solicitou.s to blcs.s, 

In all the glaring iiupoleuce of dress : 

Thus fares the laud, by luxury hetrayed, 

In nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed ; 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surjirise; 

^ While, scourged by famine from the smiling laud. 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
i And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
j The countiy bloom.s—a garden, and a grave. 

I Edicin atid AitffeUiia. * 

I ‘ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale. 

And guide my lonely way. 

To where yon taper cheora the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

• 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow; 

Where wilds immeasurably spread, 

Seem lengthening as I go.’ 

* Forbear, my son,’ the hermit cries. 

To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder phantom only flies 
To lure thee to tby doom. 

Here, to the houselcsa childwant, 

My door is open stul: 

Ami though my jiortion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

Then turn to-night, amjf freely share • 
Whate’er my cell bestows; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 

No flocks that range the valley fi-ce. 

To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that power that pHics me, 

1 loam to pity them. 

g But from the mountain’s grassy side, 

A guiltless feast 1 bring ; 

A scrip, with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And wftter from the spring, 

Thm, Pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego j 
All '«arth4>om cares are wrong: 
r , * . wants but little here below, 

'• wants that little long.* 


Soft 08 the dew from heaven desoeads, 

His gentle accents fell; 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure. 

The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge .to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Bequired a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Iteccived the harmle.ss pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire. 

To toko their evening rest. 

The hennit trimmed his little fire. 

And cheered his pensive guest; 

And spread his vegetable store. 

And gaily pressed and smiled; 

And, skilled in legendary lore. 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrup.s in the hearth. 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart. 

To soothe the stranger’s wo ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

IHk rising caves the hermit spied. 

With answering care opprest * , 

‘And whence, unhappy youth,’ he cried, 

‘ The sorrows of thy breast! 

From better habitations spurned, 
Ucliictant dost thou rove! 

Or grieve fur fricnd.ship unreiunied. 

Or unregarded love f 

Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling and decay ; 

And those wlio prize the paltry things 
More trifling .still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name : 

A charm that lulls to sleep! 

A shatle that follows wealth or fame, * 
And leaves the wretch to weep I 

And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modern fair-ones je»t; • 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest. ♦ 

For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sox,’ lie said : 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
Ilis loTo-lom guest betrayol. ‘V 

Surprised, he secs ne'^^^jHauties rise. 
Swift mantling to the vT^i^ 

Like colours o’er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alanns; 

The lovely stranger stands confest 

* A m&id in all her charms. 

‘ And all! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,’ she cried, 

* Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 

Where heaven and you reside. 

But let a maid thy pity sliare, « 
Whoin'love has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 
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And rtilU M «neh repeated plda«i»e*tiircd, 

Succeeding sports tiie nurtuul.band inspired: 

The dancing pair thatmiply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While s<.'cret lau^ter tittered round the place; 

The hashfnl virgin’s ndelong looks of love. 

The matron’s glance 'that would those looks n'prorc-— 
These were thy chasms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet stKicessioa, taught e’en toil to please. 

. Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close. 
Up ydundet hill the village mumnur rose; 

There as I passed, with carcleas steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young; 

The noi^ geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school; 

The watchdog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, ’ 
And filled each pause the nightingale had madf. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the’eountry dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a-yc.ar; 

Keraote from towns, he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart Jjad learned to prize. 

Mom bent'io raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

Ho chid their wpmderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift now no longer proud. 

Claimed .kindred tlicrc, and had his claims allowcl; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields wire won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pitf gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched wa.s his pride, 

And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 

But, in his duly prompt at every call. 

He watched and wejtt, he prayed and felt for all; 

Aitd, as Lbird each fond endearment tries. 

To tempt ner new fledged offsprino to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside where parting life was laid. 

And sap'W, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The iwerend chammm^^d. At his control 
Despair and angui'if^fM the struggling soul; 

Comfort came liSiwn the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

. At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Troth from his lips prevuled with double ifway; 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The fovicc past, around the pious manj ’ 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

IByen children followed with endearing wile, 

Ajxd plucked bis gown, to share the good man’s smile; 


Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
T<^ them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, • 
But-all his seriotts thoughts had rest in heaven. 

Aa tome titiU hliff that lifts its awful form, 

9w«lU &em the vale, afrd midway leaves the storm; 


Though round its breast pie rolling clouds spread, 
Etenial sunshine settles on its head. . - 
Beside y'on straggling fence that skirts "way; ' 
With blossomed furze onprofitahly gay, 

There, In his noisy enansion skilled to rule, ' *, 

Tho village master taught his little school; ‘ 

A man severe-he was, and stern to view: 

I knew him well,,amLeveiy truant knew. 

Well had the boding fremblers learned to trace' 

The day’s disasters in his n/Srstn^s face j 

Pull well they laughetf with conn^rfeited gle* ■’ 

At all his Jokes, for many a joke had ho} ^ 

Full well the busy wlfispcr circling round, • 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned } 

ITet he was kind; or, if severe in augbt, 

The love lie bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how mmdi he knew; 

’I'was certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lauds he could njeasure, terms and tides presage; 
And oven the story ran that he could guage; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skiH, 

For even, though vanquished, he could argue still; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound. 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could cariy all he knew. 

Uiit past is all his feme: the very spot 
Where many a time he triumplu^, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where oiiee the sign-post enught the passing eye. 

Low lies that house where nut- brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired; 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fomily stoops to trace 
The parlour sjilendonrs of that festive place ; 

The whilo-washc ! wail, the nicely sanded floor. 

The varnished ebnik that clicked behind the door; 

The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use. 

The twelve good nilcs, the royal "ame of goose; 

The hearth, e.vcej.t when winter chilled the day, 
bVith aspen boughs, and flowers, ami fennel gay; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 

Hanged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendour I could not all 
Reprieve the, tottering mansion from its fall 1 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to tho poor man’s heart. 

Thither no more tho peasant shall repair. 

To sweet oblivion of bis daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale. 

No more tlie woodman’s ballad shall prevail; 

No more the smith his dhsky brow shall clear, 
lU-lax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 
(ipreful to see the maiftling bliss go round; 

Nor thh coy maid, half willing to be pressed, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 

These simple blcssbgs of the lowly tiam j * 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of.art. ' 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, , 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-horo rtvay: 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

I'lieovied, unmolested, uncbnftned. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, * 
With all the freus of wanton wealth-airayed. 

In these, ere trifiers half their wish obUln, 

The toiling plcostuo sickens Into pahi, 

And even while fashion’s brightew Ms decoy. 

The heart distrusting asks if this he ,I... 

Ye friends to troth, ye stfttaaii^ 

Tim rich mn’s joy* l»ct«8e, l®hpoWi^<i<Sa^^ - , 
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TU >oun to jnd» how wide ^ Ihnits stand 
Betweefl a spleuaidL and a happy laud. 

Proud, swells the tide With loads of frolghtcd ore, 

And shouting folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards, even beyond the miser’s wish, abound. 

And rich men flock from ail tho world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our useful product stiU the same. 

Not so ihe loss. The man of vroalth and pride 
Takes up a space that mOiiy poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his parks eJKcnded bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 

The ToSc that wraps his liiuLs in silken sloth, 

Has robbed the neighbouring ^Ids of half their 
growth; 

I His seat, whore solitary sports arc seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 

Around the world each ti<-edful product flies, 
t'or all the luxuries the world supjdies. 

While thus the land adorned for pfeasure all, 

In barren splendour feebly waits tbe fall. 

‘ As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 

[ Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 

I Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplii's, 

I Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

I But when those charms are past, for chafing are ftail, 
I When time advaiiciai, and when Uvers fail, 

; She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

! In all tbe glaring impotence of dress : 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed. 

In nature’s simplest charms at first urrarcii; 

But verging to decline, its sxilondours rise, 

( Its vistas strike, it.s palaces surprise ; 
i W’hile, scourged by famine from tbe smilinu land, 
Tbe mournful peasant leads ids humble baud; 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The couutry bluoms—a garden, and a grave. 

Edwin, and A n/ii Iina, * 

‘ Turn, gentle hermit of the dal<. 

And guide my lonely way. 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

• 

For hero forlorn and lost 1 tread. 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds immeasurably spread, 

Seoiu lengthening as I go.’ 

* Forbear, my son,’ the hermit cries. 

To tempt the dangerous glOuui; 

•For yonder phantom only flics 
Tu lure thee to tby doom. 

Here, to the houseless child%f want, 

My door is open stul ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give^it with good will. 

Then turn to-night, am?freely share • 
Whate’er my cell bestows ; 

^ My rusby couch and frugal fare, 

* My blessing and rejMjsc. 

No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 

Tau^t by that power that pities me, 

1 leom to pity them. 

« But from the mountain’s grassy side, 

• A guiltless feast I bring; 

A scrip, with herbs and fruit- supplied, 

And water from the spring. 

Then,-Pilgrim, turn, thy cares fon^; 
Ali;earth-bor» cares are wrong: 

1 • • Jdau wanis but little hero below*' 
j.lfo®, wants that little long.' 


Soft as tho dew from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell; v 

The modest strmiger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure. 

The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge .to the neighbouring poor, 

Aid strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble tlntch 
Ilequired a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
lleccivcd the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire, 

To take their evening rest, 

The horniit trimmed his little fire. 

And cheered hi.s pensive guest: 

And spreml his vegetable store. 

And gaily pressed aiid smiled; 

Aid, skilled in legcndaiy lure, 

The liugeriug hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket ehimips in the hearth, 
llie cnackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart. 

To soothe the stranger’s wo ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

Ills ri.slng cares the hermit spied, 

With answering care opprest: , 

‘ And whence, unhappy youth,' he cried, 

‘ The sorrows of tby breast 1 

» 

From better habllatious spimietl, 
Bcluctant dost tbbu rove 1 
Or grieve for friendship unreturned, 

Or uriregopde<l love I 

Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things 
More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name : 

A charm that lulls to sleep 1 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, • 
And leaves the wretch to weep! 

And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modern fair-one’s jest; ♦ 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s neat. • 

For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex,’ he said ; 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised, he secs nc rise, 

Swift roantliiig to the' 

Like colours o’er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms; 

The lovely stranger stands confest 

* A mhid in all her charms. 

* .4nd ah! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,* she cried, 

' lYhose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

But let a maid thy pity share, • 
WboiQ'lovo has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 
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My father HveA,Wi4e %Bej 
, Arrcalthylord^Ke; 

' And all his .wealUi was marked as miiie; 

He had hut only me. , 

To win me from hit tender arms, ’' 

Uimumhmed anitors came; 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt, or feigned, a flume. 

£aeh ^ur a incrcoiiary crowd 
Witn richest ])roircM strove ; 

Amhbgst the rest young Kdvrin bowed, 

But never talked of love. 

In humblest, simplest, habit clad, 

’ No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had ; 

But these were all to me. 

The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven retlncd. 

Could nought of purity disjtlay, 

To emulate his mind. 

The d«w, the blossoms of the tree. 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his ; but, wo to me. 

Their constancy was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate ami vain : 

And wlvile his passion touched my hcait, 

1 triumphtsl in his pain. 

* Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a soljtude forlorn, 
in secret, where he died ! 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life sliall pay : 

I’ll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

And there, forlorn, despairing, hid. 

I’ll lay me flown and die ; 

’Twas so*for mo that Kdwiu did. 

And so for him will I.’ 

‘ Foibid it. Heaven!’ the hermit cried, 
j And clasped her to his breast: 

j The wondering fair one turned to chide : 

’Twas Edwin’s self that prest! 

I ^ 

‘ Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

1 My charmer, turn to see 

I Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

I Kestdtod to lore and thee. 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

^nd every care resign ; 

And shall we never, never part. 

My life—my all that’s mine ? 
never from this hour to part, 

, we’ll live urd love so tnie ; 

’^The sigh that reiuls thy constant heart, 

. I. ■ Shall Erlwiu’s too.’ 

[E:r(racts from, lUtaliatwo.l 

' f0o(dsmlth and some of bis frienrds nccsgionally dined to¬ 
gether at tbc St James's cofiTco-hnuiie. One da; it was pmijosed 
to write epitaphs uiion bfan. Ills cniintr;, dialect, and wMnm, 
jtumiihed sutjecte for witticism. lie was callgd on fog retolia- 
tleO, and, at tho next meeting, produced bis poem bearing that 
t|wnei hr which we find much of tl-.e shrowil observation, wit, 
ajjfid UssUmsfJvhe^h dhitingiilsli Iiis {inw; writings.] 

.'.t .' ■ ' * * * 

Jleg our good Efimond,* whose genius was such, 
Wii api||fG^y can praise it or hlame it too much ; 

_ M.rti tat the mtivense, narrowccl Jiis mind, 

I gave up what was meant for ipankind. 

- ' O-tourka 


Though fraugjht with a^ lewmjng,,y6i atndning his 
throat, 

To persuade Tommy Townsend to Irod him a ’rote j 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
j And thought of cquviacing, while they thought of 
dining. » . 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ^ ^ 

Too nice for a statesnian, too proud for a wit S 
For a patriot too cool'^; for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the iT^ht te'parsue the exftiMent. ^ 

In short, ’twas h^s faU; unemployed, or in place, sir. 
To cat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a ra^r.' 

« * * * 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 

An abridgment of all tliat was pleasant in man ; 

As an actor, confessed without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line} 

Yet with talents like these, and an esfoeUent heart, 
The man had his fallings—a dupe to his art;' 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 

And beplasteieii with ron^ his own nath.'ul red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, atfecting; 

Twas only that when he was off he was aeti^; 

With no reason on earth to go out of his wi^, 

He tamed ami he varied full ten times a day; 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confouwledly sick 
If they were not hit own by, finessing awl tricks 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack. 

For he knew, when ho pleased, ho could whistle them 
back. 

Of prai.nO a mere glutton, he swallowed what came ; 
.\nd the puff of a dunce he mistook it for faioe j 
Till hi« relish grown callous Rl)no.*it to disease. 

Who pejipeted tlie highest was .-arest to please. 

Tbit, let u.s Ik! l•;,l!l!id, and speak out our mind ; 

If dunces applauded, ho paid them in kind. 

Ye KenrickH, ye Kellys, and Wood falls so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, whilo you got and you 
*■ gave 1 

How did Grub f^tieet le-ccho the shouts that you raised. 
IVhilc he was bc-Roscin»ed, and youwere bc-praised ! 
But pence to hi.s spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel, and mix with tho skies: 

Those jiocts who owe their best fame to his skil], 

Shull still be bis flatterers, go where he will; 

Old .Shaksjiearc, rccei ve him with praise and with love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 

* * « 

Here Reynolds’* Is laid ; and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind, 
ills pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland } 

Still born to improve us in cveiy pwt, 

His pencil our facts, his manners our heart. , 

To coxcombs averse, yet iRost civilly steering; 

When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 
hearing: 

lichen they talked of Hieir Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stffff, 

He ehifted his trumpet,t and only took snuff. 

TOBIAS GEOnOE SMOUJmT. 

Many who arc familiar with Smollett as a novel* 
ist, scarcely recollect him as a poet, though he htu 
scattered some fine verses amidst his prose, flctimis, 
and has written an Ode to Independence, which 
possesses the masculine strength m Dryden, with 
an elevation of moral feeling and seatimeat tardy 
attempted or felt by that .great poefe , TosicAs 
Georqr Bmoixbtt was bom in .I^gahBttt»houae,^ , 
near the village of Renton, pmul^tondure, in 

a Str Joflhiia nrynolilii. . 

t Sir Josboa wan bo remarkabl; deaf, tH.tii Wwomr tllA ^ 
necessity of uung an emr-trorapet hr'winjgli^ ''j ■; - . ^ ’ 
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ENGLlSIt LlTERATUllK. 


■tOlUA* OEOIMJE S.i10U.Err. !! 


I7:J1. Wilis father, » younger urn of Sir James 
Smollett of Hoiihill, liiiTiug died early, the poet 
was educated by his grandfather. After the usual 



,! 


10,11 ; 


ijoiiurso of iiislriu'ti,iii in tlio gr.niiniar sohool ot 
,! I>it!id)!ir1i>n. and at the iiniviTsity of Cilasgow, 
|1 'robias v.as placed appri iitice to a modii al pi#lc- 
I* tliioiiiT, Mr (ii.nion, . He ^^a' niiiclciii 

j- ^vliiii liih term of aj'prenttciship osoiied, aiiil, at 
!. tills early a,','’, his i.;r'Oii!fatlier haiio;,'' died o ith- 


witli her son, ‘thii hotter to suppiort his assumed [ 
character, he endeavoured to preserve a serious ] 
countenauee npproacliing to a frown; but, while his i 
mother’s eyes were riveltod on hi.s countenance, he 
could not refrain from smiling. Slie immediately 
sprung from her chair, and tl roviiig her arms 
around his neck, exclaimed, “ Ah, my son ’ my son! j 
I havcfomnl you at last.” She, i\fUrwi!Tii,s told him 
tlmt if he had kept his aiwterc looks^^and eoiitinued 
toi/hxm, ho miglit have escaped deleetion some time 
longer; “ but your old roguish smile,” added she, ' 
“ betrayed you at onee.” ’ On thisoeeiision SnuAlett ' 
visited his relations and natiw seem s in iJinidiar-| 
torishire, and siaait two days in 01iisgr>w. amidst', 
his boyish eoinpanioii.s. H< turning to Knt'hmd, he, ; 
resumed his literary' oeeupation«. He uiifortunately 
j heeanie editor of the Oritioal Iteview, ami rm attack 
I in 1h.it journal (>ii Admiral Knonles, one of the 
' eonin.anders at ("arthagi-na (which Sinolktt ac- • 
knowlodgid to l>e lii.s oornpositioiO, lid to a trial 
lor libel; and the autlior was .sentenced to pay a line ■ 
of i'lOO, and sulTi red three monllrs iiupri.sonment. 
He eoi'soled himself by w ritiiig, in prison, hi.® novel of' 
(iidiri's. .tnoiiUT j.roof of his fertility i 
and imiu.sfry ns ;i:i author uns alll.rded liy lii.s /fix- | 
tnni Ilf' I^iKihiiil, uiitfen, it i.s said, in fourteen j 
nioiilh'’. He eng.igod in polilical discussion, for. 
M liiidi he was iil <|u:ilified by ti niper, and, taking | 
the unpopular sivle, he was eonipletcly vanqubdu-d I 
I ly 11 Hi truculent satire and aiiu'e (,f Wilkes. Hi.s 
iiealtli was also shattered by edo.'C application to.his ' 
stuiiies, and by jirieate niisforluue. In hi.s early i 
ihiys Smollett had niarrieft a young W'C.st Indian ; 
lady, Miss I.aseellcs, !■>'w!a,m he b.el ,e dang liter. ' 
'rids only eltlld died at liic age of Jilb'cn. and the 1 
diveonsohite father tried to fly from his giief by a 
tour tliroiigh l-’raiiee and Italy. He wms aiueiit two 
y e.irs, and jadrlishe’dan aeeounf e'f his tr.ivels. v hieli, 
amidst gleams o( hmnonr and ge nins, is disligured . 
by the eeiarsi'St prejudiees. Sterne has sneeessfnliy j 
riiliiaik'd rhis v.irk in lii.s Sentimental Journey. • 
Some of l)i( eritiial diet.a of Smoiliil are mere! 


• ml mailing any pros i.sioii for him. ti'u young and 

saneuioe a.iKi ornn-r piin'ivdcd to I.omloii. his chi, f i i I'nlliiions of sphon. In the famous statue of tiie 
dooi nih.lic'- ic.ing a tiagody', i ,d!..d the Itiyiriiii', 


aliieli ho nttemptid to hring out at the tUe.ilros. 
Koilod ill this cli'.ii t of juvenile ambition, Smollett 
heeanii’ aur'geon'smate oiiboar.f an eighty-ciin .slii]). 


\'enns de Meiliei, ‘ wliii li eiieliaiits the world,’he 
could see no lieanty of feature, and the altitude lie 
considered awkwanl au.l out of eliaruetcrl The 
l’antl;e„n at Home -that • gloriou.s condiintltion of 


i! 


mill uas pre'-ent at. the ill-planuid and tiisastrous i beauty and luagnifname-’ -ho sai,l looked like a 
!i mjieditioi) against ('.irtliagena, uhiibhe has do-'’ 
j. s'.ribi "1 with mueli forei. ill bis Itinliiuk JtiiHihuii. 

;.Hc returned to h.iiglaiid iu 1710, piibii-died iuo 
' satires, Ailricc and liipiihi/. and iu 17 in gave to the 
' ivorhi liji novel of ' lloiienek itaiidom.’ I'ciUjuiti-. 

I a|,'pearcd thne ye.ift, afterwards. Smoilelt 

; next attempted to pwaeti'e us a plivsioian, but fiiilid, 
i mid, taking a house at I ’bi Isea, d'eioted himself to 
' literaliirc as a pvofessioo. ^Notw ithstanding hjs 
’ faeiliiy of com]«i.'.ition, his general iiifonuutlliii and 
■ talents, his life was one eonlimiiil struggle for exist¬ 
ence. embitteivd hy personal quarrels, bronghr mi 
partly by irritability of temper. In iT.'i.',, his ro- 
iiiauce of T'criViiwnd V.mtid J-'iillinm w ))Ublislud. 
and in 1755 lu.s Irimslation of Don Quixote. The 
version of Motteiix is now generally preferreil to 
tlmt of oiir author, though the latter is nuirkeil by 
liis charaehiristic humour and versatility ef talent. 

.i^tcr he had ftnishod this task, Smollett paid a ■. isit 
to his native country. Ills fame had gone before 
him, and his roeeptiem by the literr.L <.i Scotland 
was cordial itnd llatlering.^ His filial tenderness and 
atFeelion was also gratified by meeting with his 
surviving parent. ‘On Smollt'lt'.s arrival,'says Dr 

Mjion*, ‘ ho was introduced to his mother, with the . .... 

itoiinivanec of Mrs Tolfer (his sister) as a gentleman pihry {'linker, ‘ though iiot.hiiig near so eonsiderable 
from the We8t.Indie8,w'ho was intimately acquaiuU'd) as the t'lyde, is much nioro transparent, pastoral. 


hngi- eiiek-]>it. upon .o tlie top. Sterne said justly, 
that meh deehu’atim'.s sheiild luve*beeu rescrvoil 
fiir his pliy.sii'ian; tiiey lould only lime sprung 
from limidy distenqier. ‘ Vet. be it sai-l,^ n marks 
Sir Walter Seott, ‘without oflinee to tlte ineinory 
of the witty am! elegant Sterne, it is more easy to 
.is.siime, in emnp(,siti;iii, an air 'if alternate, gaiety 
•’ud sensibility, than to practise the virfms > f gene¬ 
rosity and lienevoienee. wliieh SmolletT^-creised 
during his whole life, tlio'^j^twifti n. like his own 
Matthi.w r.ramble, uinh r tiioTw^iise of iwevi-sh- 
ne.ss and irritability. Menu’s writuigs show nnieli 
Ibmrish coneerning virtues of which his life is 
understood to have produced little fruit; thetvmjior 
of MnoUett was 

like a Imsty winter, 

• fiosty, but kindly.' 

The native air of the great noveli.sf was more cheer¬ 
ing and ixhilarating than the genial gtilc.s of the 
south, tbi his veturii from Italy he repaired t.t 
Scotlaud, saw once more his atreetionate mother, and 
sojourmHl a short time with his emisiii, Mr ijniollert 
hf llonhill, on the banks of the I'/eve:!. 

‘ The water of Ix-ven." he observes in his lluni' 


ii.> 
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{ ftsd delightful. This dianning stream is the outlet 
‘ of Loch Lomond, and tlnrough a track of four miles 
; pursues its winding course OTer a bed of ixjbblcs, till 
; ft joins tlie Firth of Clyde at Dumbarton. On tills 
’ spot stands the castle formerly called Alcluyd, and 

■ washed by these two rivers on all si<l(-s epept a 
narrow isthmus, which at every spring-tide is over¬ 
flowed; the whole is a great curiosity, from the 

; quality and form of the rock, as from the nature of 
. its situation.* A very little alaive the source of the 

1 Leven, on tlie lake,'stands the house of Cameron, 

■' belonging to Mr Smollett (the late commissary), so 
emlxMOmed in oak wood, that we did not perceive it 
till we were within fifty yards of tlic dixir. Thu 
lake approaches on one side to within six or se^'cii 
yards of the windows. It might have been placed 
on a higher site, which would have allonled a more 
extensive prospect, and a drier .itinosjihcre; hut 
tins imperfection i.s not cliargeahle on the present 
proprietor, who purchased it ready built, rather than 
be at till! troubie of repairing lii.s own family house 
of Bonhili, which stands two miles hence, on the 
Leven, so .surrounded with plantations, tJi.at it uso<l 
to be known by the iiaiup of the 3Iiivis (or 'i’hrush) 
Nest. Above the hou.se i.s a romantic glen, or cleft 
of a moimtain, covered with hanging woods, having 
at the bottom a stream of fine -water, that fiirms a 
mimlx^r of cascades in its descent to join the I^even, 
so that the scene is (initocnehantiug. 

I have seen the J.ago di fJavdi, Alttano di Vico, 
Bolsena and Geneva, ainl I jirefer liodi Lomond to 
them all—a preference ivbieh is eeriaioly owing to 
the vcrdafit islands that seem to float upon it.s sur¬ 
face, ntfording the mostniehanting objects of repo.-u- 
to the e.xcursive i iew. Nor are the banks destitute 
; of beauties wlfieh can partake of the sublime, tin 
• tliis side they disjday a sweet varieiy of woodland, 

1 corn field, and pasture, with several agreeahle villa.^, 
j emerging as it were csit of the lake, till at .some dis- 
j tance the prospect tei luinahs in huge inountauis, 

I covered with he.itli, rviiieli, being in the hloonj, 

’ nffords a very rich covering of jmrple, Ever.vlhing 
. here is romantic IxivonJ iniaginalion. This emuitrv 
' is justly styled the Arcadia of Scotland; I do not 
doubt but it may’ vie with Arcadia in everything 
, hut climate. 1 am sure it excels it in verdure, wood, 
and wsiter.' 

: All who have traver«eil the banks of tlie lx'vO!i, 

i or sailed along the shores of Loch l.oiiiO«d, in a 
calm clear suijimer day, when Die rocks and island-, 
are reflectc<l with magiiad brightness and fididity in 
its' waters, will ackndwledge the truth of this de- 
scriptionf and can readily account for Smollett’s 
preference, indepeniieiifly of the early njcollection.s 
i which must have endeared the whole to his feelings 

■ and imagination. The extension (if inanufaetures in 
j ScotlaitATOs destroyed sonic of the pastond charms 

1 and s^chisioii of the J .even, but the course of the 
: river is still rich and beautiful in sylvan 

! scenery, Siniiiett’s health was norv completely 
' gone. Ills iK;n, liowever, was his only resource, 
i and on his refiirn to England he published a ijoliti- 
I 'cal satire, The Ailvenlureti of an Atmn, in which he 

1 attacks liis former patron, I/>rd Bute, and also the 
j Earl of Chatham. As a politician, Sjitollet|j was far 

1 ftum consistent. IBs conduct in tins resp/x;t was 

1 guided more by personal feelings than public ])rin- 
’ ciples, and any seeming neglect or ingratitwle at 

1 once roused his eonstatutiona! irritability and indig- 
[ nation. He was no longer able, however, to con- 
i tend with the ‘sea of troul.b;s’ Diat encompassed 

Hm. Jn 17.70, he again went abroad in quest (If 
liealtb. iiis friends endeavoured, but in vain, to 
procure hini an appointment as consul in some jwt 
in t])e Meditixragean; and he took up his residence 

in a cottage wliich Dr Armstrong, then atoond, on- i 
gaged for him in the neighbourhood of Lugbom. ; 
The wjum and genial climate seems to have 1 
a-wakened his fancy, and breathed a temporary aui- 1 
niation into his debilitated fnuna Ho here wrote ; 
his Humphry Clinker, 4he most rich, varied, and i 
agreeable of all his novels. Like Fielding, Sniol- ! 
lett was destined te^dio in a foreign country. He i 
had just committed his novel to the iniblic, when 1 
he expired, on the aist iSf Detober 1771, aged .'ll. ; 
Had lie lived a few years longer, he would have in- ; 
horited, us heir of entail,, the estate oftJlonhill, [ 
worth about XIOOO a-j'car. His widow erected a j 
plain monument 'over his remains at liCgUorn, and ] 
his rcliitioiis, who had neglected him in his days of ' 
sufferiiig and distress, raised a cenotaph to his me- 
niory on the banks of tlie I'jeven. The prose works ' i 
of Smollett will liereafter be noticed. Ho wrote no 
poem of any length; but it is evident he (ould have 
excelled in verse liad ho cultivated his tahmts, and , 
enjoyed a lift of gn^iter ease and com^wtcncc. Sir j 
Walter Soott has praised the lino mythological com- ; 
menoement of his Ode; and few readers of taste or i 
feeling are unacquainted with lii.s linos on Iatmi ■ 
Water, the picturesque scene of his early days. The j 
latter were first published in ‘Humphry Clinker,’ . 
after the above jtrose descriptioi'i of the s.amf> land- 
.scapo, sc.irc('l\ loss poetical. When soured by mis- . 
fortune, by p.arty conflicts, and the wasting etfcels of . 
disease, the generous lioarl and warm sensiitilities of ’ 
Smollett Meeui to have kindled at the rcoolloction of i 
hi.s youtl), .■iivl at the roral life and manners of )iis | 
native country j 

(Kh lo r-'Klrpt iufaice. i 

.“.'.'■..•plu'. i 

1’iy spirit, iiKii'pe'idiaiec, let me share, j 

Lord of the lioji-licarl and tagle-pyc ; j 

Thy ste]>s 1 follow, with my bo.som ban*, i 

Nor heed thi- storm that liowl.s along the . l.y. 1 

Deep in tlie ftozcii regions of the north, ' i 

A goddc'i (inl.iti-d iiroiiglit thee forth, : 

Imniort.al Lil.t-rty, whose look Mihiinie i! 

Ibit.lildcaclK.ll ttietyraiit’NCheckiiicvcfyvmyiiigclilnC. '! 
Wliat time the iron-hearted (rani, '! 

With frantic .siipersiition for hi.s guide. 

Armed with the dagger and the pall, 

The sous of Wi.ideii to the hold dfdicd ; 

The ruthless hag, by Weser'.s tbi.,d, ‘ i 

In Heaven’s name urged the iidVnial bhov , 1 

.ikiul red the stre.iiu be.jaii to flow; ■ j 

'riic vaDr;uished jrere baptised vrith blood ! 

AnSfstrophe. * i 

The Saxon prince in hon-rfr fled, ! 

Krorn altars stained with huinan gore, 

And Ijibeity liib routed legions led 11 

Tn safoty te the bleaK Nomegian shore. ■ 

There in a cave asleep she lay, \' 

Lulled by the hoarsc-resounJing main, . 1 

When a hold savage pa-ssed that w,ay, . * i! 

Impelled by destiny, bis name Disdaiii, ' i| 

(If ample front tlie portly chief appcanxl: , ^ 

The bunted bear supplieil a .shag^ vest; ||. 

The drifted snow hung on Ids yellow beard, , i j 

And his hroail shouldors braved the furious blast. | [ 

He stopt, he gazed, Ida bosom glowed, . j! 

And deeply felt the impiv.ssion of her charms; *■' : 

He seized the ml vantage Fate allowed, H 

And straight compressed her in his vigorous urms. j | 

Strophe. - ' 1 ■ 

ITie curlew screameil; the triton* bloir i 

Their shells to celebrate the ravfthod rite J » 

Old 'J'lme exulted as he ftowj ’ r 

And IndcpemleDce saw the li^it. ' j 

... . .. 
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TKo ]]«saw in Albion’% happy plains. 

Where under coTcr of a flowering thorn, 

While Philomel renewed her warbled strsina, 

* 'J’he auapiciowa fruit of stolen embrace was bom— 
The mountain Dryads sei^d with joy, 

The smiling infant to thcir<;hargc consigned; 

The Doric mnao caressed the favourite boy; 

The hermit Wisdom storetl hiseopening mind. 

As rolling years matured his age, 

llo flourished bold and siflewy^as his sire; 

While the mild passions in his breast assuage 
nie fiesper flames of his maternal fire, 

• e • 

Antistropbe. • 

AceoropUshe<l thus, be winged his way. 

And iicalous roved from jiole to pole, 

The rolls of right etonoil (o dis]>1ay. 

And warm with patriot th"i:ght the aspiring soul. 

I On desert isles ’twiis he tljat ruined • 

I Th(»!ic spires that gild the Adriatic rvave, 

I Where Tyralmy beheld atnared 
: Fair Free<loin’s temple, where he marhod her grave. 

I Hc'Steeled the hlinit Batavian’s arms 
i To burst the Iberian’s double ebain ; 

I And cities reared, ami planted farms, 
i Won from the skirts of .Veptune’s wide domain. 

I He, with the genemus rustics, sat* 

! On Tfri’s rocks in close divan ; 

; And winged that arrow sure as fate, 
j Which ascertained the Ssicred rights of man. 

j Strophe. 

1 Auil'ia’s scorching .'■amis he ej-osjcd, 

1 Where hla*ted nature pants supine, 

'■ Oondiutor of her triliei adust, 

I To Fteedom’s ad.ani.mtim'shrine; 

I And niuny a Tartar horde forlorn, agliastl 
: ilu (.naiched troiM under fell Opprossit.n's wing, • 

1 And taught amidst the dreary wash-, 

I 'J'lio all-cheering hymns of liberty to jing. 

I Ht> virtue finds, like precious ore, 

■ Ditru-sed through every baser jimuld : 
j Keen now bo«taii(ls on t'aUi’s roeky .shore, 

I And turn.s the dro.'s (.f Corsica, (o gi>Jd : 

I lie, guardian genius, taught my yotith 
, Pomp’s tinsel livery to despise: 

! My lip.s 'oy him cha.stised to truth, 

1; Ne’er paid that hoin.age which my heart denies. 

I Antiatroplie. 

I Those sculptured halls my feet shall never tresvd, 

I Where varnished vice and vanity combined, 

: 'To dottle and seduce, their haiiucraspread, 
j And forge vile shackles for i^o freeHSorn mind. 

I While Insolence his wriukltMifront uproars, 

, And all the flowens of spurious fancy blow; 

I And Title his ill-woven chaplet wears, 

I Full ofU'ti wreathed aruuiid thAniiscrcant’s br#w: * 
I Where evet-dimpling falsehood, pert and vain, 

' Presents her cup of stale profession’s troth ; 

! And pale disease, with all lii-s bloated train, 
Torments the sons of gluttony and sloi h. 

Strophe. 

In Fortune’s car behold that minion ride, 
j With cither India’s glittering spoils oppressed, 

Sp moves the samptor-mul* in harnessed pride, 

T|pt bears the treasure whidi he cannot taste, 
j For him let venal bards disgrace the Ivty, 

And hireling minstrels wake the tinkling string; 
Her sensual snares le.t faithltss pleasure lay. 

And jingling bells fantastic folly ring: 

Disquiet, doubt, and dread, shall intei-vene; 

An^ nature, Mill to oil her feelings just, 

In tengoaiice lians » damp on every scene, 

Slmuk Irom tire baleful pinions of disgust. 


Antietropfae. j 

Nature I’ll court in her sequestered haunts, - i 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell; ’ 

V^ere the poised lark his evening ditty chaunts, ! 
And health, and peace, and eoctemplation dwell. i 
There, study shall with solitude teclinc, * 1 

And friendship pledge me to his fcllow-swains, j 
And toil and ternperimee sedately twii^e ! 

The slender cord that fluttering life sustains ; i 

And fearless poverty shall guard the door, 

And taste unspoiled the frugal table sjjread, i 

Aud industry supply the humble store, 

.\nd sleep unbribed hi.i dews refro.shing shed ; ; 

White-mantled Innocence, ethereal sprite, 

Shall cha'-e far off the goblins of the night; 

And Independence o’er tho day preside, , 

Propitious power! my patron aud my pride. | 

Oik to Lcrcn- Waf^, 11 

tin Leven’s banks, while fi-ee to rove, ■ 

And tune the rural pipe to love, j 

I envied not the hapjiiest swain ; 

That ever trod the Arcadian pkain. 

Pure stream, in whose trajispareiit ware 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 

No torrents stain thy liuipid ssjurce, 

No rocks imi>ede thy dimpling course, J 

That .sweetly warblo.s o’er Its bed, 

With white, round, polished pcbble.s spread; 
While, lightly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal Hood; ^ 

'I'he springing trout in speckled pride. 

The salmon, monarch of the tide; 

The ruthless pike, intent on wavf 1 

The silver lel, and mottled par. ' 

Devolving from thy p.arent Like, j 

A charming ii\a/;o thy watciw make, i 

ily bowers of birch, .ind grmc.s of pine, | 

And edges flowered with oglamine, 

Still on thy banks so gaiiy green, ' 

May nuiiieiou; herds and flock- be socji: i 

Ami l:i«ses chanting o’er the p.aii, i 

And shepheid.s piping in the dale ; j 

And ancient faiih that know.s no guile, ' 

And industry embroumed with toil; , I 

Anti hearts resolved, aivl liands prepared, ' 

The blessings lli*'y enjoy to guard 1 

Thi, T-.iifi! <■/ Scoihoiitf 1 

[Written on the liarharitiis conunitted in tboUisWaniis by 
onler of the Duke of C’vunberliind. after tho battloof Cnlloder, 
174U Smollett was then a suraemV mate, newly vetiimcd 
from service t.hio«d. U is ^aidti^^lt^^e origimiiiy finj^.ilCtE4 the 
ivtcm in six stanjas; when, ftnne out- reiiro=entin? that f neli a 
diatribe nvJinst ftoveroinent luiglii injure his pV<«^t.s, he s.ri 
down andndded tlw 6tiHmoi'eliomK*diuvecti\oora.'e seventh 
stMusa.] 


Mourn, hapless Cale'lonia, mourn 
Thy banished jieace, thy lattrels tom! 

Thy sons, for v til our long renowned. 

Lie slaughtered on their native ground ; 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door; 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie. 

The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
His nil become the proy of war ; 

Bethinks him of his babe.s and wife. 

Then sniitRs his breast, and curses life. 
Thy swains are famished on the rocks. 
When' once they fed thoir wanton flock.s ; 
Thy ravished viigins shriek in vain ; 

Thy infants peri^ on tho plant. 
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What boots itj.tbwi ija ^ifeiy<Sinic, 

Through the wiUe^pteading waste of time, 

ThV 'Siartial gloiy, crowned with praise, 

Still slioae with undiminished blaze ? 

Thy towering spirit now is broke. 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 

'What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage and nincoui fell. 

The ruraj^ pipe and merry lay 
No luprc shall cheer the hapny day: 

No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile'the dreary winter night: 

NoStmiuB but those of sorrow flow, 

And nought he heard but sounds of wo, 

While the pale jdnintonH of the slnin 
Glide nightly o’er the silent plain. 

Oh! baneful cause, oh ! fatal mom, 

Accursed to ages yet unhom ! 

The sons against their father stottd, 

The parent shed his children's blood. 

Yet. when the rage of battle cc.%scd. 

The victor’s sinil was not appeased : 

The naked and forlorn must feel 
Idevouriiig flames and murdering steel! 

The pious mother, doomed to death, * 
Forsaken wanders o’er the heath, 

The. bleak wind whistles round lier head. 

Her helpless oiqihans cry for bread ; 

Bereft of shelter, food, aiid friend, 

She views rhe shtides of night descend : 

And stretched beneath the inclement skies, 
Weejis o’er her tcnifcr babes, and dies. 

'While the wann blood bedews my veins, 

And uninyiaired remembrauee reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

JMy sympathising verse shall flow : 

‘ .Mourn, haple.'S Calcflonia, mourn 
Thy banished peace, thy laurels toni.’ 

JOIIX ARSrSTKO-VG. 

Jons Armstkoso, the friend of Thomson, of 


Mallet. Wilkes, and other 


and literary cha- 


j meters of that period, is now only known as the 
anthov of a didactic jmem, the Art of Prexfrrimj 
Heulth, wliich is hut little read. Arnistrong vas 
son of the minister of Castleton, a pastoriJ jiarish 
in Roxburghshire. lie .studied ineilieine in Edin- 
i burgh, aitd took his degree of M.1). in 173-J. lie 
repaireti to Ixmdon, and became known .by the 
pnblication of several fugitive pieces and medical 
essays. A very objectionable pm-ni, the lirnnonu/ of 
Love, gavjf.promise of poetical pinvors, but mamwl 
his praitice as a physician. In 1744 appeared his 
I Art of Preserving^ which was followed by- 

two other poqptb, JBenevolence and Taste, and a 
volume of prose essays, the latter indifferent enough. 
In 1760 he was apiminted physician to the forces 
in Gormany; and on the peacu! in 1763, he rrdnrned 
.to London, where he pmeti.sed, but with little slic¬ 
es, till Ms death, September 7, 1779, in the 70th 
fear ot lus j^e. Armstrong seems »to hawe been 
"vftn inddeut and splenetic, but kind-hearted man— 
jsfarevrd, caustic, and can-ful (he left £3000, saved 
jiwt of a small inemne), yet warmly attached to his 
.fiends. His portrmt in the * Castle of Indolence’ is 
in: Tliomson’s hairiest manner: ~ 

WHli |iim yfot sometimes joined in silent walk • 
sjll^t, for they ncrer.i^ke) 

OiHr 'kliy^sturj rrm quite detested talk;. ! 

Oft stdng spleeih at mce away he brolm ' 


To groves of pine and broad o’ershadewiug.o^; . 
There, inly thrilled, he wandered ail almte,. 

And on himself his pensive fury wtoke, i 

Not ever uttered woidi shone ' .. 

The glittering'star of eve—* Thank Heavenj.the da^y is 
donel' e ‘. 

Warton has praised the ‘ Art of Prcsm-vlng'Health' 
for its classical corjfcctness and closeness of atyfe,, 
and its inimlierless poeti^l images. In general.* 
however, it is stiff end laboured, with occasional 
passages of tumid extravagances and the images 
arc not unfrequently^cchoes of those of niOiftson and 
other }XKds. Tho^suhjcct required the aid of orna¬ 
ment, for scientific rules arc in general bad themes 
for poetry, and few men are ignorant of the true 
philosophy of life, however they may deviate fron» 
it' in practice. That health is to be preserve<l .by 
temperance, exercise, and cheerful recreation, is u 
truth familiar tcf nil from infancy. Armstrong, how¬ 
ever, was no ascetic philo.sopber. l-Jis motto is, 

‘ take the good tlie gods provide you,’ but Inkc it 
in moderation. 

When you smooth 

The brows of care, indulge your festive vein 
In cups by well-infoniied experience found 
Thu least your baup, and 0 M?y nith your J'rieiuh. 

'I’lie effects of over-indulgence in wine lie has finely 
ilesc.-rilipd;— 

But most too passive, uhen the blood runs low. 

Too weakly indolent to .-'aivc witli i>ain. 

And bravely by resisting ia.>nqucr fato, 

Try Ciree’s arts; and in the tempting bowl j 

Of poisoned lattar.sweet <iblivioii swill. i 

Struck hy liic powerful ehtirra, the glwrn d!a.solve.s ! 
In empty . 'v; Klysimn opcn.s round, 

A pleasiii.ir phveiuy buoys the lightened soul, 

Agil sanguine hopes dispel your fleeting earej i 

And wliat wsH diflicult, ami what was dire, 

Yields to yonr pr»»wcs« and superior stats: 

The happiest you of all that e’er were nmd, 

Gr arc, or shail be, could this folly last. 

But soon your heaven is gone : a heavier,glotun 
Shuts o’er vour head; and, as the thundering stream. 
Swollen o'er its banks with sudden luountaiu rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a silent brook, 

So, when the frantic raptures in your breast 
Subside, you languhh into mortal man ; 

You sleep, an<l waking find yourself undone. 

For, iirodigal of life, in one rash night 

You lavished more thiin might support three days. 

A heavy moniing comes; your cares return 
AVlth tenfold ra>re. An anxious stomach well 
May be endured r so nia^ the throbbing head; 

But such a dim deliriuiu, such a dream, 

Involves you j sucli a dastardly dcsqiair 
(Jmnatis your soul, ii.s iiiaddcniiig I’cntheus felt, 
When^ baited round Citliicron’s cruel sides, • 

He saw two suns, and double l'hel>e» asceud. 

Ill prescribing as a healthy situation for‘residence 
a house on an elevated part of the fiea-coast,‘1^ ; 
indulges in a vein of poetical Inxnry worthy the en¬ 
chanted ground.<i of the ‘ Castle of Indolence, 

Oh! when the growling winds contend, and all. 

'i'he sounding forest fluctuates in the storm; . 

To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delij^ts 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep.. 

The inunmiring rivulet, and the hoarser strain 
Gf waters rushing o’er the sliiqicxy rocks. 

Will nightly lullyou to ambrosial,rest-, 

To please the fancy is no triiSiinggo^, 1,’ . „ / . . 

Where health is studied; ' 

The .mind with calhi 
And natural movements' of 
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ENCHJ8H lilTEBATUBE. ' 


JOHN nais'^m. 


AH' wltQ’bave witnewedorl^ll; the inspiriting effects 
of fine mountain ‘sMnet'y on invalids) vrill subscribe 
to the truth ao happily expressed in the concluding 
lines of this pas«^. The blank verse of Armstrong 
'somewhat resembles that of Cowper in eompatrt- 
ncss and vigour, but his iHiagination was hard and 
liteml, >and ■wanted the airy expansiveness and 
tenderness of pure inspirations it was a higli merit, 
however, to sua-eed vrhere nearly all have failed, in 
sblendiug with a subjeeir E»at>triutly practical and 
prosaic, the art and fancy of the poet. Mutli learn¬ 
ing, skill, nnd knowledge arc compressed into his 
poein,*ln illustration of his uicHical and ethical doc¬ 
trines, TJie wliole is divided ftito four biK)ks or 
divisions—the first on air, the second on diet, the 
tiiird on exercise, and the fourth on the piissious. Jn 
his first, hook, Armstn'ng lias penned a ludicrously 
pompous invective on tlic climate of (Sreat Britain, 
'steeped in continual rains, or with raw fogs be¬ 
dewed.’ Hg exclaims— 

Onr fathei'R tivlkcd 

Of sunnners, balmy air-,, and skies serene: 

Oood Heaven ! for what uncx]>iatcd cri)nc^ 

This dismal change! The brooding clcmcnls 
Do they, your powerful jninisters wriitli, 

Prepare some tierce cxterminaling plague! 

Dr IS it fixed in tlie decrees above, 

I That lofty Albion melt into the ^ain ? 

I Indulgent nature! D, dissolve tins gl.Hnii; 

! Bind in eternal adamant llic winds 
I That drown or wither ; give the g<‘n!a.l west 
i To breathe, and in its turn the sprightly south, 
i And may once more the circling seasons rule 
Tlie year, not mix in every monstrous day! 

TTow, tlic fact wo believe is, that in this covintry 
j there are more giswl days in the year than in *iy 
! oilier country in IhmiiM*. A few extracts from the 
j 'Art of lYeserviiig Health’ .are subjoined. The 
I last, which is certainly the most energxdic passage 
I in tile whole poem, describes the ‘ sweating sickness’ 

] which scourged Kngland 

j Krc yet the fell Plantagonets had spent 
i Their ancient rage at Bosworth’s purple field. 

fn the second, Armstrong introduces an apostroplie 
; to his native stream, wliich perhaps suggested the 
more felicitous ode of Sinolletl to l.icvcn Water. It 
is not unwortliy of remark, tliat tlie poet entirely 
! overlcKiks the store of romantic assoei.ation and 
I baIlsul -j|oetry iicrtaining to LicWisdale, whicli a 
j mightier than li?, in the nasit age, iirought so pro¬ 
minently before the notice of the world. 


C irmihs MntuiUmi of JSnm . J * 

Wiat does not fade? Tlie tower tlmt long had siood 
Th.o,<p:ush. of thunder and the warring winds, 

Shook by Uie slow but sure destroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base, 

And flinty pyramids and walls of br.ass 
llesc^d. The Babylonlw spires are sunk; 

Acboia, Rom^ and Egypt moulder down, 
liirno shakes the .stable tyranny of thrones, 

And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 
"Hjls huge rotundity wo tread grows old, 

And all those worlds that roll around die sun; 

The sun himself shall die, and ancient night 
Again, hii^^ve the desolate abyss, . 

TW tlw Father, through, the lifeless gleom, 
^SxtendpWAtm to li^t. another world, 

Antl',t^ Ftaiiete roll by other laws. 


- tJ^e(mimeridalion of 

But if the breathless chase o’er hill and ^le 
Exceed your strength, a sport of less fatigue. 

Not less delightful, the prolific stream 
Affonls. The crystal rivulet, that o’er 
A stony channel rolls its rapid maze, 1 

Swams with the silver fry: such through the b»'t «i ds 
Of pastoral Stafford runs the brawling Trent • 

.Such Eden, sprung from Cumbrian mohntains; such 
'I'hc Esk, o’erhung with woods; and siicli the stream 
On whosi; Arcadian banks I first drew air; 

Liddel, till now, except in Doric lays, 

'lulled to her murmurs by her love-sick swain-., 
ibiknown in son,", though not a purer stream 
Tlirough iiieads more llowciy, or more romantic groves. 
Rolls towards the western main. Hail, sacred flood'. ! 
May .still thy hospitable swains be blest i 

In rural innocence, thy mountains still 
'I’eem with the fieccy race, t!iy tuneful woods 
For ever iiourisli, and thy vales look gay 
Witli painted mcadow.s and tlie gulden grain ; 

Uft with thy blooming sons, when life was new. 
Sportive and petulant, and charmed with toys. 

In thy ti'iiTisparc-nt eddies have I laved ; ’ i 

Di't traced with patient steps thy fairy banks, 

IVitli the wcH-iniitatcil fly to hock 

Tlie eager trout, and with the slender line « 

.Anti yielding rod solicit to the shove 

'I’hc struggling p.niting prey, while vernal clouds 

And tejiiil gales obscured the nifllcd pool, 

And from the dcep.s called forth the wanten swarms, j 
I'ormod on the Sainiaii sijiool, or those of Ind, ! 
'riiero are who think these pa*tinies fc.nre*humanc; i 
I et in my mind (and not relentless I) 1 

His life is pure that wears no fouler stains. ! 

i 

I 

[/’((ti/oirc of the Fifh'enllt, GirfJtry.] j 

Ere yet the fell I’lanta.L'cncis had spent ' 

Their ancient rage at Bosworth’s purple field ; j 

IVhilc, for which tyrant L’ngland should receive, ; 
Her legions in incestuous murders mixed, 

And daily horrors; till the fates we,ro drunk i 

I AVith kindred hl'xid by kiiidrc<l hands prefiiscd: i 

[ Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Arose, a monster never Iknown hel’ore. 

Reared fnmi Cocj tus its portentous head ; * 

This rapiil fury not, like other pest-. 

1‘ursued a gradual cour-<e, but in a day 

Ruslied tis a storm o'er half the astonished isle, ! 

And strewed with sudden carcases the land. 

First through the sI'.ouldci>, or whatevei^iart i 
Was seized the first, a fen id vapour sprung; 

AVith rash combustiou thence, the ijuivering spark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all within; 

And soon the surfivec caught the spteadim^rcs. 
'Ihrough all the yielding juires the meltedWooil 
Gushed out in sniokjj sweatsnought assuaged 
The torrid heat within, nor augoWmieved i 

The stomach's anguish. With incessajit toil, ! 

Desperate of ease, im]iaticiit of their pain, 

They to.ssed from side to side. In vain the stream 
Ran full and clear, they burnt, and thirsted still. \ 
The restless arteries with rapid blood 
Beat stjong ayd frequent. Thick and pantingly 
'fhe breath was fetched, and with huge laboiiriugs 
heaved. 

At last a hcivvy pain oppressed the head, 

A wild delirium came: their wei'ping friends 
AFere strani^rs now, and this no home of theire. 
Harassed with toil on toil, the sinking powers 
ijay prostrate and o’erthrown; a poitderoiis sleep 
AAfrapt all the senses up; they slept «id died.. 

In some a gefitlc horror crept at first 
O’er all the limbs;, the sluices of the skin , ' i 
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withheld their moistuM^ till bj wt'provoked 
The sweats o'erdowed, trat ih a clammj tide; 

Now free and copious, nmr restmined and slow; 

Of tinctures vaiious, as the temperature 
Had mixed the blood, and rank with fetid streams: 
As if the pe&t*up humours by delay 
Were grown mow feU, more putrid, and mali^. 
He^ lay their hopes (though little hope remained), 
With full effusion of perpetual sweats 
To drive the vdhom out. And here tho fates 
Were kind, that long they lingered not in pain. 

For, who survived tho sun's diurnal race, 

‘ Hose from the dreary gates of hell redeemed; 

Some the sixth hour oppressed, .and some the third. 

[ Of many thousands, fair untainted ’scaped; 

Of those infected, fewer Vaped alive ; 

Of those who lived, some felt a second blow; 

And whom the secoud spaicd, a third destrc) 3 'cd. 
Frantic with fear, they sought by flight to shun 
The fier" contagion. O’er the mouinful land 
The infei ted ci^ poured her hurraing swarms; 
Housed by the mines that fired her scat'< around, 

The infected country rushed into the town. 

Some sad at home, <iud in the desert some 
Abjured the fatal cominorce of mankind. 

In sain; where'er they fled, tho fate's punned. 
Others, with hopes more sjtceious, cro-sed tho main, 
To seeF protection in far distant skies; 

, But none they found. It seemed the general air, 
i From pole to pole, from Atla.s to the ca-t, 

IVas then at enmity with Lnglish blood; 

, For but the race of England all were safe 
In foreipi slimes; nor diiVthis inry taste 
The foreign blood which England then contained. 
Where should thev fly? The ciRumanibient heaven 
Involvtd them iSul, and every breeze was banc: 
Where find relief 1 Tiu vilutary art 
Was mute, and, startled at the new disease, 

In fearful whispers hopeless omens gar e. 

To heaven, with suppliant rites they scut their 
prayers; 

Heaven heard them not. Of every hope dcptiied, 
Fatigued with vain resources, and subdued 
With woes resistless, and enfeebling fear. 

Passive they sunk beneath tho weighty hbm. 

Nothing but lamentable soutuip were htard. 

Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of death. 
Infections horror lan fion. face to lace. 

And jialc despair. ’Twas all the busine-' then 
To tend the sick, and in thtir tiiiiis to <lit. 

In heaps they fSil; and oft the bed, tliey nay. 

The bickening, dying, and the dead contained. 


winraitM juuns miokuk. 

An adnp'^blr translation of ‘ The Lusiad’ of 
Camoens/h,lic most distinguished poet of Portugal, 
was oxr-cuted by Wii^^pr .Tolil's Micju.i-., himself 
a poet of taste ai^dr'Shcy, but of no great originality 
or energy. Miekm was son of thn minister of Laiig- 
Jhidm, in Ihiinfriosshire, where he was laim >ii 17;j4. 
He -was engaged in trade in F.dinburgh as conductor, 
^ujd afterwards partner, of a brewery; but ho failed 
I in business, and in 1764 went to London, desirous 
[ literary distinetion. Lord Lytteltoq noti<^ and 
eiUCOoraged his poctic.vl efforts, ana Mickte was 
Imoyed up with dreams of patronage and celebrity. 
Two years of increasing ^stitution dispdied tins 
Tirion, tmd tbe poet was glad to accept tlie situation 
of vorrector of the Clarendon press at Oxford. Here 
he published Poffw, ou elegy, and Tie Concudtue, a 
mom'POem in tho manner of Spenser, which he 
att&ynrSs reprinted with the title of MaHyn. 

adopts the obsolete phrusedogy of Spenser, 
wbidhsrttf too UBti^nfeted uvea fbr the age of <he 


Fa^ Queen,’ and wMcli Thomson hnaciihnost 
whdly discarded in his ‘ Castle of Ihdolenoe.’ ’The 
test stanza of this poem has been quoted by Sir 
Walter Scott Xdivested of its antique spelling) in 
lUim^tion of a remark made by liim, twt Mickle, 
wrifli a vein of great Ihcilily, united a power of 
verbal melody, which might have been raivjcd by 
bards of much greatewrenown— 

j Awake, ye west winds, thmugb tho lonely dale. 

And Fancy to thy faPry bower betake; 

fcyen now, with baluily sweetness, breathes Uie galo, | 


Oil Desmond’s mouldering turrets slowly shake 
The withered rye-giass and the harebell blue, 

And over and anon sweet Slulla’s plaints renew. 

Sir Walter adds, .that Mickle, ‘ being a printer by 
profession, frcquontly put his lines into types with¬ 
out taking the trouble preiiously to puf them into 
wrriting.’ This is mentioned by none of the poet’s 
biographers, and is improbable. Tho office of a 
corrector of the press is quite separate tean tho 
mechanical operations of the printer. Mickle’s 
poem was highly successful (not the loss, ixwliaps, 
hccaimc it was prlfiti'd anonymously, and W'as as¬ 
cribed to dillerent authors), imd it went through 
three editions. lu n71 lie published the llrst canto 
of his great tr.anhlRiini, wh'ch was completed in 
1775; and l-eing siijipirtul by a loug list of sub- 
seribers, was highly advrntageous both to his lamo 
ami fortune. In 1779 hr vient out to J’ortugal as 
secritary to ('oninnalire Johnston, and was njceived 
with um(')i distinction in Lislion by the countrymen 
of _ Camoi • On the return of the expedUion, 

Mickle wa, appointed joint agi'nt fiir the dlstri- 
biifon ot tilt pri/z's. His own sliarc was eonsldcr- 
able; and having received soiiu* money by hi.v mar¬ 
riage with a lady whom he had known in Jiis obscure 
sojourn at (Ixford, the latter days of Uw* poet were 
BjK'iit in cave and leisui’c. He died at Forest Hill, 
near Oxford, in 178**. 

_ Tlic iiiovt popul.ir of Mickle’s originid poems is 
his ballad of Cuninor Hull, wbiqh h.is nttainnl addi- 
tioinl celebrity liy its having snggtsited to Sir Walter 
.Scott the groundwork of Ids romance of Kenilworth.* 
The plot is intcri'sting, and the versification easy 
ami musical. Mickle assisted in Kvans’s Collection 
of Old Ball.uls (in whii'li ‘('uiiirior Hull’and other 
pieces of Ids first appeared), and tliough in this 
style of comiiosition hi did not copy the diricl sini- 
1 plicity and unsopidsticated ardour of (he real old 
bsdlails, he hail much of tJiwv tenderness uni'rpathos, 
A still fetroinrcr proof of this is afforded by a Sco( tisli 
song, the author of w hich was Iraig unknown, but 
wl^ich seems clearly to Jiave hi*cn written by Mickle. 
All imjairfict, nltc rcd,%iid eoms ted copy was found 
among his manuscripti after his death; and Ids 
widow btdng .-ipplUd to, cotifirnied the cxtcrual 
evidence in his favour, by an expmss di'clanittou 
that her husband had said tbe song was his own, 1 
and that he had cxplaineil toiler the 1^-ottiali words 
It is the fairest flower in his poetical chaplet. Tlie 1 
delineation of humble matrimonial happiness and I 
affection which tho song presents, is mniost un¬ 
equalled— 

Sac true his words, sae smooth his speei^, 

His breath like caller air! 

His very foot has music in’t 
As ho comes up the stnir. 1 


a fiir Walter Intendot to have Mtwad bis romasteOaniDK ) 
BaU, but was penusdsd by Vat CoMtoUs, W paMl^, to i 
adopt tho Htto of KsnUwortti, " 

. I 








ENGUBH IITBRAWRE. 


’ft'llitAK WtlV* ICtCKtE. 


will Ivve Ids fiK«sgain t 


icaVASA r**** *> • Wi •“O “ 

And will I'lMswr him meak! ■ 

. I’m,dowRriAt diisjr with the thought, 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

I Then there ere tJie two litres—a hapjjy Epicurean 
! fancy, but elevated by the situation and the faithftil 
I love of the speaker—which Btyrus says ‘arc worthy 
of the first poet’— 

The present women? is <wr ain, 

Tho neUt wo never saw. 

I • 

j Tliese brief felicities of natural^jxpTcssion and feel- 
[ uig, -so infinitely superior to thb stock images of 
j poetry, show that Mickle could have exceUed in 
I the Sottish dialect, and in portraying Scottish life, 

I liad he truly known liis own strength, and trusted 
I to the impulses of his hea;t instead of his ambition. 

1 

j ^ Oumiwi* JlalL 

I Tho dews of summer night did liUl, 
j The immn (sweet regent of tho 

! Silvered the walls of Cuiunor Hull, 

j And many an oak that grew thcrcliy. 

1 Now nought was heard Imneath the skies 
^ (The sounds of busy life were still), 

j . Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 

I That issued from tbat loindy pile. 

I ‘ Ijoicester,* she ericd, ‘ ).■* this thy love 
I That thou so oft hast swoni to me, 

i To leave mo in this lonely grove, 
i Immured in almmcful privity f 

I No more thon com’st, with lover’s i<pcc<l, 
j Thy onen beloved liridc to see; 

j Hut bo she alive, or be she dead, ^ 

j I fear, stern Hjirl’s, llie .same to tlicc. 

I Not so the usage I rcceivoil 
I When happy in my futher’.s hall; 

I No faithless husbaiul thou me grioved, 

; No eiiilling fears did me appal. 

1 rose up with the cheerful morn, 

No lark so blithe, no flower more g.ay; 
j And, like the bird Uiat haunts llte thorn, 

So merrily sung the live-long day. 

I If that my beauty is but small, 
j Among court ladies all despised, 

i Why didst thou rend it from tluit Iiall, 
j Where, scornful Earl, it well was prized i 

J And^hen you first to m# mode suit, 

I, How fair 1 was, you oft would say! 

And, proud of conquest, pliicked the'fruit, 

! Then left the blossom to deeav. 

j Yes! now neglected and despised, 

I ■ The rose is pale, the lily’s dead; 

But ho that tmee their chanus so prized, 
la sure the cause those channs are fled. 

For know, when atekening grief doth prey, 

, ' And tender love’s repaid with scorn, ■ 

The sweetest beauty will decay: 

What floweret can eiidure the storm 1 

♦At court, V*n told, is beauty’s throne, ! 

Where every lady’s passing ran*, 

That eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 

Aw not so glovring, not so fkir; 

Tbah, iferl, why didst thou leave the beds 
, ywe iWh!^ rose* and where lUiea vie, 

:: -Pl kech fit wimtoee, whose pale shades 
..•' z niAen 'when those gauds an» by I 


’Mong-rural fceauties I woa one? ■ 

Among the fields wild flowers ore IWr; 

Some co^nti^r swain might me b&To woSg 
And thought my passing beauty raw. 

But, Leicester (or I much am wron*) 

It is not beauty lures thy vows; * * 
llather ambition’s gilded cwjwn ’ 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

Then, lAdecstcr, why, Again I plead 
(Tho injiircd surely may repine). 

Why didst thou wed a country maid, 

When some fair princess might be thine? 

Why didst thou praise my humble charms, 
And, oh I then leave them to decay ! 

Why didst thou win me to thy amts, 

Then leave me to mourn the live-long day I 

The village maidens of tho plain 
f*alote me lowly as they go: 

Envious they mark my silken train, 

Nor think a counters can have wo. 

The slnijdo jiy.mphs! they little know 
How far more h.appy’s their estate; 

To smile for joy, than .sigh for wo; 

To be eontc-nt, than to be great. 

How far less blcsfed am I than them, 

Daily to pine and waste with care ! 
liilte the poor plant, tbat, from its stem 
Itlvided, fools the chilling air. 

Nor, craol Eari I can T^njoy 

The humble charms of solitude; • 

'Your minions proud my peace destroy. 

By sulkn frowns, ,,r pratings rusle. 

I.ast night, as sad I clianeed to stray. 

The village death-bell smote ray ear; 

They winked a.->ide, and seemed in say, 

“ Counte,s 3 , prep,are—thy end is near.” 

Ami now, while happy peasants sleep, 

^ Here I sit bmely and forlorn ; 

No one to soothe me as I weep. 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

My spirits flag, my Jiopcs decay; 

Still that drea<l death-hull smite.-: my ear; 
And iiijin v a body seems to say, 

('ountcR.s, pw pare—thy eiid is near.’” 

'thus .sore and sad that lady grieved 
In CuiiiDor Hall, .so bine and drear; 

.\ud many a lieartfelt sigli she heaved^ 

And let fall lu.any a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day npjwaxed. 

In Cimnior Hall, so lone and drear, 

Full many a piercing scream was hea.'i 
And many a cry of mortal fear. ^ 

The Jea til-hell thrice to ring, 

.\n aerial voice was heard to chll, 

And thrice the raven flapped hi.s wing 
Around the towers of Cumnot Iiall. 

The mastitt’ bowled at village door, 

Tho oaks wore shattcrotl on the gwen; 
Wt^was the hour, for never more 
lliat hapless Countess e’er was se^. 

And in that manor, now no more 
Is cheerful feast or sprightly hall; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spixitB haunted Cunmor Hail. 

Tho vilioge maids with fearful glance. 

Avoid tho ancient mtws-grown wall; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the ^ves of Cumnor HalL . •' ■ 
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FaU iQBoy a ti^aller &as.%l}*d, r 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall, 

As wandering onwards .they’ve espied 
The haunM towers of Cuinnor Hall. 

Tfte Mariner's Wife. 

Bitt are ye sure the news is true? 

And are ye sure he’s wcol I 
Is this a time to think o’ work! 

Ye jSnds, fling bye your w'Jieel. 

For there’s mie luck about the house, 
There’s iioe luck at a*, 

There’s nae luck about the house, 

'When our gudeman’s awa. 

Is this a time to think o* work. 

When Colin’s at the door? 

Bax down my cloak—I’ll to the key. 

And sec him come ashore. 

Bisc up and make a clean fireside, 

Put on the mickle pat; 

Gio little Kate her cotton goun. 

And Jock his Sunday’s coat. 

And raak their shoon as bl.-utk as »lac“. 

Their stockins white as snaw; 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudcnian—• 

He likes to see them braw. 

There are twa hens into the crib, 

Hae fed this month and nuiir, 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about. 

That Colin weel may fare. 

My J'urkey slipped. I’ll put on. 

My stockius pearl blue— 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman. 

For h^’s baith leal and true. 

Sae sweet his voict*, sac smooth his tongue; 

Ills breath’s like c:i]ler air ; 

Hi.s very fit has music in’t, 

As he comes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak { 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought: 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

^ {The Spirit of the Ciipr.'\ 

[froin the ‘ i.us!a<I.'] 

Now prosperous gales the bending canvass swelled ; 
From these rud| shores our fearless course we hcbl: 
Beneath the glistening wave the god of day 
Had now i^e times withdrawn the parting ray, 

, When o’cr'thc prow a sudden darkness spread, 

‘And slowly floating o’er the ma.st’s tall head 
A black cloud hovered; nor appeared from far 
The moon’s pale glimpse, nor faintly twinkling star; 
So deep a^fbom the lowering v.apour cast. 

Transfixed with awe the b ravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile a hoUomfUtKlmg roar resouud.s, 

A* when hoarse sdf^es lash their rocky mounds; 

' Nor hod the blackening wave, nor frowning heaven, 
■The wonted signs of gathering femppst given, 
t Amuzod we stood —0 thou, our fortune’s guide, 

■ Avert,this omen, mighty God, I cried; 

Qr thinugh forbidden climes aslventurous strayed, 
Have we the secrets of the dc^ surveyci, *■ 
yfhieh these wide solitudes of seas and sky 

doomed to hide from man’s unhallowed eye ? 
‘.,^K^te’eT this prodigy, it threatens more 
; midnight temi^t and thn mingled roar, 

. amt and slqr combine In rock the marble shore. 
'' I when tisii^ through the darkened air, 
Appidl^.wa Kaw a hideous phantom glare; 

Bi|^ ara enotmiAtu o’er tlm flood ho towered, 

! And Oim way with sullen aspect lowered. 


Unearthly paleness o’er; his cheelft was jqirea^- ^ 
Erect uprose his hairs orwitherod red; „ . * 

Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, ■ ' ! 

Sharp )Uid disjoined, his guashiup teeth’s blue rows;. 
His haggi&d beard flowed quivering on the wind. 
Revenge and horror in his mien combined; 

Ilis clouded front, by ■«-ithering lightning s^ansl. 

The inward anguish of his soul declared, 
llis M'd eyes glowing from their dusky cares 
Shot livid fires: far echoing o’er the waves • | 

Ilis voice resounded, nl the caveraed shore I 

With hollow groan mpeats the tempest’s iwr^ 

Gobi gliding hoiTors thrilled each hero’s breast^ 

Our Mstliug hair »ud tottering knees c«iifes.sbd j 
AV’ilrl dread; the while with visage ghastly wan, 

His black lips trembling, thus the Fiend began; | 

‘ (.) you, the boldest of the nations, fired 
By daring pride, by lust of fame inspired, 

Who, .scornful of the bowers of sweet repose, 

Through thc.se my waves udvance your fearless prows, ■ 
Begardless of the lengthening watery way. 

Ami all the storms that own my sovereign' sway. 

Who 'mid smrounding rocks and shelves explore 
Whore never hero btaved my rage befi.re; 

Ye sons of l.usus, who, with eyes profane, , 

Have vicHC-l the secrets of my awful reign. 

Have passed the Ixaiuds which jealous Nature <lrFW, 
To veil her secret slirinc from mortal view. 

Hear from ray lips what direful woes attend. 

And bursting soon A.all o’er your race descend. 

With every bounding keel that duros my nigc, 
Ktcnial war ray rocks and stonas shall w.age ; 

The next [sroud fleet that through my dear domain. 
With daring scareli shall hoist the slroaraing vane, 
That g.dlaiit navy by my whirlwinds to.st, 

And raf'ng seas, shall peri.-h on ray coast. 

Then He who first i.iy secret reign de.scvicd, 

A naked corse wide lic.vtiiig o’er the, tide 
ShSll drive. I'idess ray heart’s full raptures fail, 

O l.usus ! oft shall llioii thy children wail; 

Kaoli ye:ir thy shipwrecked sons shall thou deplore, 
Each year thy sheeted ninsts shall .'•trew luy shox«.’ * * 

He spoke, and deep a lengthoned «lgh he drew, 

A dolefi'I sound, .anrl vanished from the view; 

The frightened billows gave a rolling swell, 

And distant fur prolonged the dismal yell; 

Faint and more faint the howling echoes die. 

And the black cloud dispersing leaves tlic sky, 

DB JOHN l..V,Sl;nOK.VK. 

I)b .Tohn L.-iNOfioriNK, .on auilable and excellent 
clergyman, lias lung lo.st the jinpukirily whicli he 
f)0.sse3.sed in his <iwn day ns si puct; biit bis raune 
neverthclc.ss claims a pince in tlic history* if Eng¬ 
lish literaturi*. He wsis horn at Kirkby i»t6ven, 
in Westniorcland, in 173.'>, and held the curacy 
atjfl lecture.sliip of St John’s, Clerkenwell, in lioh- 
don. He afterwards ^ibtuined a prebend’s stidl in 
Wells cathedral, and was ranch admired us a 
pnaelior. Hn died in 1779. Langhorao wrote 
various prose works, the most successful of which i 
was his Letters of Tiiwdasim and Constatitia ; aud, 
in conjunction with Ids brother, he published a ^ 
translation of Plutarch’s laves, which still, main¬ 
tains its ground as Hie )>cst English versioB of (he 
ancient author. Ilis piwjtioal works wers chiqfly 
slight offhsbns, dictate by the passion or ihipuke 
of the. moment; but ho made au aborriv .0 attempt 
to repel the coarse satire of Cliurddll, .amlio yaSt 
in the magic cirdc of the drama.' His baBad^' 
of Carrm, founded on the old JScottish .taJe of .iSfl 
Morrice, is smoothly versifled, but in xn^t ] 

is inferior to the originfli 'R»e only poemiof'lAJjg^ 
home's which has a'castitf ori^m^tjris hUtCmtttXm 
Justice. Hero he seems to hai^ ao&cipatedfhhboe 
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ih pmirtirtgr thc rural life of England in true colours. 
His picture of ttic gip«ie«. and his sketches of venal 
clerks and rapacious overseers, are genuine like¬ 
nesses. He has not the raciness or the distinctness 
of Orabbu, buttseqiially.faithfhl, and as sincerely 
a friend to humanity. Ifc pleads warmly for the 
poor vagrant trilw:— 

Still mark if rice or nature prompts the deed ; 

Still mark the strong temptation and the need ; 

On pl•e^9ing want, on famine’s powerful call, 

At leasfemore lenient let thy justice fall. 

For hkn who, lost to every hoptauf life. 

Has long with Fortune held unequal strife, 

Known to no human love, no human caie, 

The friendless homeless object of despair; 

For the poor vaarant feel, while ho complains, 

Kor from sad fre.'dom send to s.addcr chains. 

Alike if folly or misfoi-tuno hroiigh^ 

Those la.sl of woes his evil days hiivc wrouglit; 

Believe with social mercy and with me, 

Folly’s misfortune in tlic fu-st degiee. 

Perhaps on some iijho.“pitablc shore 
Tho houseless wretch a w'idowed parent bore ; 

Who then, no more by golden prospesets led, 

Of the poor Indian Ttcggc'd a leafy bed. 

Cold on i’anadiau liill> or MIndeafs ))laln, 

Perhap.s that j'arcnt mourned her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. 

The big drops mingling witli the milk lie drew, 

Cave the sad jircfaci* of ids future years, 

The child of jniscry, baptised in tears. 

I This allusion to the dead soldier and bis widow on 
I tin; lield of battle was nimle tlio subject of it jiriiit 
j by llunbury, under whieli wore engraved tho pa- 
i thetic lines of Langlioine. Sir "Walter Seott has 
i mentioned, tliat the t>nly time he saw Hums, the 
1 Seottish poet, thi.s pietiire was in tho room. Hifrns 
shed tears over it; and Scott, then a lad of filteen, 
was the only i>ersou present who eouhl toll him 
where tiie lines were to be found. Tiie passage is 
beautiful in itself, but this incident will embalm and 
preserve it for ever. 

<0 Coimh-y Jnfti<v3 m BJtnlf v/ the Blind 

Let age no longer toil with fccblo strife, 

Worn by long service in the war of life ; 

isor leave the head, that tinio hatli whitened, Itiwe 

To the rudi! insults of the setirching air; 

Nor bid tho knee, by labour Iiardcncd, liend, 

0 thoa,*the poor man’s hope, tho ^lor man's friend 1 
If, when from hoavon scvfrer sc,i.<ons falj. 

Fled from the fiMwn roof and mouldering wall, 

Kach face the picture of a winter day, 

More KtroiiB than Teniers’ prn^il could portiav; • 

If then to Shec resort the shivering tniiu, 

Of cruel days, and cruel man complain, 

Say to thy heart (leinenibt ring him wlio suiil), 
‘These ptioplc come from far, and hare no hread.’ 

Nor leavs thy venal clerk cmpowcrcil to hear; 

The voice of want is sacred to thy car. 

Ife where no few his sordid pen invite, 

Simrts with their tears, too indolent to write; 

Like the fed monkey in the fable, vain 
hear more helplm aninnds c'oniplain. 

’' But chief thjr notice shall one monster claim ; 

A a>«Mt<»fariiished with a human fowrae— 
■^plttiah-offioerS—^though verse disdain 
TSesm that defonn the splendour of the strain, 
Tigitttwptsle hid thee bend the brow severe 
« stei pilfrring, cruel overseer} 

TwytitufflUigt fanner, faithfril to ho trust, 
cfthj&less ti».xqeksi:inwtiato as the dust h 


When the pooif hind, with length of jreajti? decayed, 
Leans feebly on his oncc-suMuing spade, 

I’orgot the service of his abler days, 

Ilis profitable toil, and honest praise, 

Shall this low wretch abridge hi.s scanty breadv 
This slave, whose hoard his former labours spread I 
When harvest’s burning suns and sickening air 
F)om labour’s unbraced hand tiie grasped hook tear, 
Whore .shall the helpless family he fed. 

That vainly languish for a father’s bread* 

See tile paio mother, sunk with grief and care, 

To the proud farmer fearfully repair; 

Soon to be sent with insolence away, 

Referred to vesirie.s, and a distant day! 

Referred—to perish! Is my verse severe ? 

Unfriendly to the human character J 
.Ml! to this sigh of sad experience trust; 

Tlic truth is rigid, but the tale is just. 

If in thy courts this caitiff wretch appc.ir, 

Think not that patience were a virtue liere. j 

His low-lx/ni jiridc with lionest rage control; j 

.Smite his hard heart, and shake his reptile soul. i 
Rut, liapless! oft througli fr-ar of future w<), ! 

And certain vengeance of the insulting foe; i 

()ft, ere to thee tho poor prefer their prayer, 

'I'lie la.st extieinc.s of penury they be.ar. | 

iV'ouMst thou tin'll raise thy jiatriot office higher f I 
To something more than magistrate aspire! i 

.And, left each poorer, pidtur chase beluitd, | 

Step nobly forth, the friend of Iiuinaii hind ! f 

Tin game I start courageously pursue; j 

Adieu to fear! to insolence adieu ! j 

And first we’ll range this ij^ountaiii's stormy sid*.’, 
Where the rude winds the shepherd's nnirdoruic, j 
As meet no miTo the wintry blast to bear, 

Ainl all the wild hostilities of air. » 

That roof have I reincmbi'red many a year; 

It once gave refuge to a hunted deer— 

Hero, in tho<<: days, wo found uii aged pair; 

I But time untenants—h.a! what seest thou theio! 

‘ Horror!—by Heaven, cxtendcil on a lied 
Of naked f'crii, two human creatures dead J ij 

I'imhraciiig as alive! -ah, no 1—no life! 

Cold, breathless!’ 

’Tis the shepherd and his wife. 

1 know the scene, and brought thee to behold 
What speaks more strongly thiui the story told— 

They ilicd through want— • 

‘ By every power I swear. 

If tho wretch treads tiie earth, or breatiies the air, ■, 
Through whose dctault of duty, or deaigii, i 

Tlie-o I'.ctiins fell, he dies.’ 

They fell ba. thine. 

‘ Infernal! iMine I—l'y-’ 

.'?«car on no prelencc : 

A Swearing justice wants both giaoc and sense. 

r.ta Adrice to (he Jfaeriiil.'] 

Should erring nature casiml faitfe-diselose, 

M'ound not the 'irea.st that harbours your repose; 

For evert grief that breast from you shall prove, 

Is one liink brt>keii in the ehain of lore. 

Sioou, with their objects, otlicr woes arc past, *| 

But paiiLS from those we love are pains that last. 
Thougt faul^ or follies from reproach may fly, 

Y et in its shade the fonder passions die. 

J.ove, like the flower that courts the sun’s kind niy, 
W'ill flourish only in the smiles of day; 

Distrust’s cold air the generous plant annoys, 

And one chill blight of dire contempt destroys. 

Oh shnu, my friend, avoid that danpnms c<>J.st, 

Where peace expires, and fair affection’s lost; 

By wit, by grief, by anger ui^d, forbear 
The speech contemptuous and the scornful air. 
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{A FwemU Mffmn ia ihe, Valhlf ^ Jrwem^ 


Of thcffl, wko wra.]^ in e&rtb are cold, 

' No more tha smiling day shall view, 

Should many a tender talo be told, 

For many a tender thought is duo. 

Why else the o’ergrown paths of time. 

Would thu* the letters siige explore, 

With painHhese crumbling ruins cJinib, 

And on the doubtful .sculpture pore I 

Why seeks he with unweliricd toil. 

Through Death’s dim walks to urge his way, 
declaim his long asserted spoil, 

And lead Oblivion into day? 

T-'is nature prompts by toil or fear. 

Unmoved to range through Death’s domain; 
The tender parent loves to hear 
Her diildren’s stoiy told’again ! 


Farewell the fields of Irwan's vale, 

My infant years where h'ancy led, 

And soothed me with the western gal^ • 

Her wild dreams wiring round tny head, 
While the blithe blackbird told Ms tale. 
Farewell the fioldafof Irwan’s vale! 

The primrose on the valley’s side. 

The'green thyme on the mountain’s head, 
The wanton rose, the daisy pied, t 

The wilding’s blossom blushing red; ' • 

No longer I their sweets inhale. 

Farewell the fields of Irwan’s valo! 

How oft, within yon vacant shado. 

Has evening closed my careless eye! , 
How oft, along those banks I’ve strayed, 
And watoh^ the wave that wandered by; 
Full long their loss shall 1 bewail. „ 
Farewell the fields of Irwan’a vale! 


Eknial PnvidenK. 

Light of the world. Immortal Mind j 
Father of all the human kind 1 
Whose boundless eye that knows no rest. 
Intent on nature’s ample breast. 
Explores the spiiCe of earth and skies, 
Ami sees eternal iiicenso lise! 

To thee my humble voice 1 tai.se; 
Forgive, while 1 presume to praise. 

Ihonghrihou this transient being gave, 
That nhortly sinks into the grave; 

Yet ’twas tky goodness still to give 
A being that can think and live; 

In ali thy works thy wi.sdoin see, 

And stretch its toweriiig mind to thee. 
To thee my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

.4iid still this poor rontracted span. 

This life, that U-ars the name of man, 
From thee derives its vital ray. 

Eternal source of life and day! 

Thy bounty still the sunshine pours, 
Tliah^lds its mom and evening hours. 
To thte my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 


Yet still, vfithin yon vacant grove, 

To mark the close of parting day; 

Along yon flowery banks to rove. 

And watch the wave that winds away; 

Fair Fancy surrftshall never fail. 

Though far from these and Irwan’s vale. 

&IR Vvrt.Lr.VM BIJICKSTOME. 

I'c tv votaries of th ’ mnses have had Uie resolution 
to abandon their early wor-Onp, or to cast off ‘ the 
Dalil.ilis of Hie inmgiiution,’ when embarked on 
more g.'iM'fnl calliiigs. An example of this, however, 
is afb id. d by the case of Sir AVii.uam Bt.ack 8 tone 
( horn in Ijoiidun in 17s!.1, died 17S0), who, having 
made clioice of the law for his profession, and en- 
tercit himself a student of tlic Middle Temple, took 
formal leave of poetry in a copy of nataral and 
ple.asing verses, published in IJodalcy’s Miscellany. 
Blacksionc rose to rank and fame hs a lawyer, wrote 
a scrie.s of masterly eommentaries on tlic laws of 
England, was knighted, and ilied a jnd^ in the 
court of common pleas. From some critical notes 
on vShakspeare by Sir William, published by Stevens, 
it would appear that, though he had forsaken his 
muse, he still (like Cliarles Lamb, when he had given 
up the use of tlie ‘ great plant,’ tobacco) ‘loved to 
live in tlie suburbs of her graces.’ 


Through oner’s ntaxe, through folly’s night, 
The lamp of reason lends me light; 
Wherc^tem aifiiction waves her rod, 

My heart confides in thee, my God 1 
■WTicu nature shrinks, oppre.sscd with woes, 
Even then she finds in tiico repose. 

To thwany humble voice I raise; 

Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

[ ' Affliction flics,'mid Hope returns; 

J . Her lamp mth brighter splendour burns; 
Gay Lovo with all his smiling train, 

■ , And Peace and Joy are hero again; 

>; These, these, I know, ’twas thine to give; 

1 trusted j and, behold, 1 live! 

, j"' To thee my humble voice I raise; • • 

Feugive, while I presume to praise. 

0 may I still thy favour prove ! 

' ,,, Still grant me gratitude and love. 

^ truth and virtue guard my heart; 

' JSiiop peace, not hope, nor joy depart; 

; • JrhAte’er my life my be, 

' ’ ’liy OMtt shall still repose On theol 

voice I am; 

I sadltf I prwnme to praise. 


The Lmeyer’s Farevdl to liu Mtme, 

As, by some tyrant’s sti'rn command, 

A wrolcli forsaf cs his native land, • 

I?i foreign climes conoenined to roam 
An endless exile frf»ra his homo; 

PciisiTO he trcaiis tho destined way, 

• An«]^dreads to go; gior dares to stepr; 

Till on some neighbouring mountain’s brow , 

He stops, and turns his eyes below; 

There, melting at the well-known view, 

Drops a last tear, and bids adieu: 

So I, thus doomed from thee to part. 

Gay queen of fanc^ and of art. 

Reluctant move, with doubtful mind, 

Oft atop, and often look hchiuL 
Companion of iny tender age, 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sago, . , 9 

How hlithcsome we were wont to tove^- 
By verdant hill or shady grovo, ' ' ' 

Vvhere fervent bees, with hummiAg'vo^ '.' ' , 

Around the honied oak rejoice, . ' 

* And aged elms with Bwftil head, ^ ,'■/ 

In long cathedral walks rfxtaad! ‘ 

Lulled by the lapse rf ^^ , s, ' 

Chocred ny the vaHfii»g ofiM "-r ’ .'> 


I 
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How blest my daysi my tboughts how free, 
in sweet s<K^y with w»e»! 

Then all waa joyotw, all wm young, 

And years united rolled along: 

But now the pleasing dream is r/er, 

These scenes must i^arlh me now no more; 
Lost to the fields, and tom from you— 
Farewdl !v-a long, a lost adieu. 

Me wrangliiig courts, and stubborn law. 

To Smoke, and crowdfl^and cities draw: 
Th^ Selfish faction rules the day, 

And pride and avarice throng the way; 
Diseases taint the murky afr, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 

Loose Revelry, an A Riot bold. 

In frighted streets their orgies hold; 

Or, where in silence all is drowned. 

Fell Murder walks his lonely round; 

No room for peace, no room for^ou ; 

Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu 
ShaksuAi^, no more thy sylvan son, 

Nor alb the art of Addison, 

Pope’s heaven-strung lyre, nor Waller’s ease, 
Nor Milton’s mighty self must please: 
Instead of Ihcso, a formal band 
In furs and coifs around me stand; 

With sounds uncouth and ac^nts dry, 

That grate the soul of harmony. 

Each pedant sago unlocks his store 
Of mystic, dark, discordant lore, 

And points with tottering hand the ways 
That load mo to the tho'niy maze. 

There, in a winding close retreat. 

Is justice doomed to fix her scat; • 

There, fenced by bulwarks of the law. 

She keeps the wondering world in awe; 

And there, from vulgar sight retired, 
lake eastern qaccn, is more admired. 

Oh let me pierce the secret shade 
Where, dwells the venerable maid! 
niere humbly mark, with reverent awe. 

The ^ardian of Britannia’s law; 

Unfold with joy her sacred page. 

The united boivst of many an age ; 

Where mixed, yet uniform, appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years. 

In that pure spring the bottom view, 

CloM', deep, and regularly true; 

And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe; 

Observe how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right; 

See countless wheels dwtinctly tend 
By xarious livws to one great e*l; 

■Vt'hile mighty Alfred’s jicroing .soul 
Pervadoa, and regulates the whole. 

, Then welcome business, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, the thmns of life, 

, The visage wan, the porc-bBnd sight, • 
Tho toil by day, the lamp at night. 

The tedious forms, the swemn prate, 

Tho pert dispute, the dull debate, 

Tho drowsy bench, the babbling hall, 

For thee, fair Justko, welcome all! 

Thus though my nocn of life be post, 

Yet let my setUng sun, at last. 

Find out tho still, the rural cell, 

■ ^ Where sago retirement loves to dwell! 

There let mo taste the homefdt bliss 
Of innocence and inward peace; 

4 XJjafainted by the guilty bribe, 

Uncursed amid the hai^y tribe; 

" ' No orpbto’e cry to wound my earj 

Mv honour and my wnsmence clear. 

' .Thus msyualmly meet my end, • 

■ti pfiw® aeeoend. 



DE XHOHAS PEBCT. 

Db I'homas Pebcy, afterwards bishop of Dro- 
more, in 1765 published his Rdiques of English 
Poetry, in which several excellent old songs and 
ballads were revived, and a selection made of tbs 
best lyrical pieces scattered through the works of 
modem authors. The learning and'ability with 
which Percy executed his task, and the sterling j 
value of his materials, recommended his volumes to 
public favour. Theyfoiuid their wayiuto thehands • 
of poets and poeticid readers, and awakened a love ' 
of nature, simplicity, and true passion, in contnulis- ; 
tinction to that coldly-eorrect and sentimental style ; 
which pervaded part of our literature. The influ- ' 
ence of Percy’s collection was general and extensive. ! 
It is evident in many contemporary authors. It ; 
gave the first impulse to the genius of Sir Waiter , 
Scott; and it may be seen in the writings of Cole- ! 
ridge and Wordsworth. A fresh fountain of poetry , 
was opened up---a spring of sweet, tender, and heroic ^ 
thoughte and imaginations, which could never be ' 
iig.-iin turned b;ick into the .artificial channels in | 
which tlie genius of poesy had been too long and ! 
too clostdy confined. Percy was hinisclf a pf>et. | 
Hi.s I'.allad, ‘ 0. Nanny, wilt Thou Gang wi’ Me,’ I 
the ‘Hermit of W.orkw'orth,’ and other detached i 
pieces, evince both taste and talent. AVc subjoin a i 
cento, * The Friar of Orders Gray,’ which Percy says i 
he compiled from fragments of ancient ballads, te i 
Avhich he added supplemtAtal stanzas tp connect { 
them together. The greater part, however, is his | 
own. Ti:e life of Dr Percy presents little for re- , 
mark. He was born at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, in ; 
172S, .and, after ins education at Oxford, eiitereti the j 
church, ill which he was successively chaplain to the . 
Idiig, dean of C.arlisle, and bishop of Dromore: the ! 



Tbe Doancry, Carlisle. 


latter dignity he possessed from 1782 till his death 
<n 1811. Ho enjoyed the friendsliip of Joimson, 
Goldsmith, and otlicr distinguished men of liis day, 
and livcjd long enough to hall the genius of the most, 
illustrious of his admrers. Sir Walter Scott 

7^ ■ ■ 














TO 1780. 


0, A’itwiy, wfl 


r wi* Me. 


0, Nanny, wilt thw g&nc wi’ me. 

Nor sigh to leare the flaunting (own! 
Can silent glens hare charms fur thee, 

Tho lowly cot and nissct gown t 
Nae langer drest in silken sheen, 

Nae langor 'decked wi’ jewels nivo, 

Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 

■ Where thou wert fairest of the fair i 

• O, Nanny, when thou’rt far aw'n. 

Wilt thou not cast a look behind ! 

Say, eanst thou face the flaky siiaw. 

Nor shrink before the winter wind ? 

O can that soft and gentle mien 
Sevoivst hardships 108111 to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

O Nanny, canst thou love so true, 

Through perils keen wi’ me to gao ? 

Or, when thy swain mishap shall nic. 

To share with him the pang of wao ? 

Say, should disease or pain befall. 

Wilt thou a«?uiue the nurse’s cai-e. 

Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair 1 

And when at last thy love shall die. 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, • 
And eJieer with smiles the bed of dcalli ? 
sVnd wilt thou o’er his much-loved cloy 

• Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear 
Nor then irgrct thoso scenes so gay. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

The Friar of Orders Gmy. 

It was a friar of orders ^way 
Walked forth to tell his lieaiJs, 

Aud he met with a lady fair. 

Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds. 

* Now Christ thee save, thou reverend fi iar ! 

• 1 pRiy thee tell to me. 

If ever at yoA holy shrine 
STy true love thou didst see.’ 

‘ And how should I know your true love 
Freirn mMiy .•mother one i’ 

‘ f)h I hy his cockle hat aud stalf, 

Ain^y his sandal shouu: 

But chiefly by his face and inicii. 

That were so fair to view. 

His flaxen locks that sweetly curled, 

And >cyes of lovely blue.’ 

‘ O lady, he is de^ .and .*rnnc! 

loidy, he’s dAm and gone! 

At his head a green grass turf. 

And at his heels a stone. 

' f ' Within these holy cloisters long 

^, ' He languished, and he died. 


Lamenting of a lady’s love, 
And ’plaining of her jiridc. 


. ^ Here bore him barefaccil on his bier 
•' SijC'pRqier youths and tall; 

Aiid many a tear bedewed his grave 
■/ • Within yon fcirkyanl wall.* 

; axt thoti dead, ^ott gentle youth— 

’ 'i^^^twthoU'die for loro of me! 

' heart of 


* O weep noti Jitdy,. weep not so,. 

Some ghostly cOH^rt seek; 

Let not vain sorrow rive thy heai^, 

Nor tears bedew thy eheek.' ., 

‘ 0 do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow nowrefbove; 

For 1 have lost the sweetest youth 
That e’er won Ikdy’s love. 

And now, alas! for tl^ sad loss 
I’ll evermore wOep and sigh; 

For thee I only wished to live, 

For thee I wish to die.’ ' e 

* Weep no mori», lasly, weep no mow} 

Thy sorrow is in vain:. 

For violets plucked, the sweettat shower 
Vi’ill ne’er make grow itguin. 

Our joys as winged dreams do fly; 

Why thun'should sorrow last ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, . 

(irieve not for what is past.* • 

‘ 0 say not so, thou holy friar! 

1 pray thee say not so; 

For since niy true love died for me, 

’Tis meet m^ tears should flow. 

And will he never come again— 

Will ho ne’er coiuc again? 

Ah, no! he is dead, and laid in his grave. 

For ever to remain. 

His chock was redder than the rose— 

The comelii-f.t youth was he; 

But he is dead and laid iii his grave, 

Aliis! and wo is nic.’ 

‘ Si.gh no moie, lady, sigh no more. 

Men a’crc deceivers ever; 
j One foot on uml one on land. 

To one thing constant never. 

iladsl thou 1-ecn fond, he hail been false, 

And left tlice sad and heavy; 

For young men over were fickle found, 

Since summer trees were leafy.’ 

‘ Now say not so, thou holy fj'iar, 

1 pray tlieo say imt so; 

My love he had the truest Jicart— 

O he was ever true! 

And art thou dead, thou much-lovcd youth? 

And didst thou die for me? 

Then farewell home; for evermore 
A pilgrim I will be. 

But first upon my tme love’s grave *' • 

My weary limbs I’ll lay, 

And thricu I’ll kiss.the green grass turf 
, That wraps his breathless clay.’ 

‘ 'Sfet stay, fair lady, rest a while 
Beneath this cloister wall; 

The cold wind through tho hawthorn blows. 
And drizzly nun doth fall.’ 

* 0 stay me not, thou holy friar, 

0 stay me not, 1 pray; . “ V 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, ^ 

Can wash my fault away,’ . ,, 

‘ Yet stay, fait lady, turn again, • 

And drT tho.so pearly tear*; 

For sue, beneath this gown of gray, • ■. 

Thy own true love appoart. ^ 

Here, forced by grief and hppless 
These holy wew* I soygkf}. - '■ S , / 

And here, amid : -‘''i':. 

.To end my d«iy»-T,thiB»gfi|i...i,■ J 
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■But haply, foyidy'ye*# itf gmce 
In not yet paesed away. 

Might 1 BtiU hope to win thy lovo, j 

No longer would 1 «tay.' 

‘ Now fare]|pll grief, and .welcome joy 
()nce unto my heart; 

For aittco J’ve found thee, lovely youtli, 

We netor mote will part.’ 

O'AJIKS MACP^RSO?r. 

Th% "translator of Ossian stands in rather a 
dubions light with posterity, sjpd seems to liave 
been willing that his contemiioraries should be ho 



Jai u‘- I. I tin. 

better informed. AVitli the Celtic Homer, however, 
the natne of Maephtrson is inseparably connected 
They stand, as liberty does with reasmi, 

Twinned; and from h<" Imth no dividual being. 

Time and .a lietter taste liavc abated the pb'asure 
vi'itli which these inrodnetions were onc-e read; but 
poems whicli engrosswl so much .attention, wliieh 
were tr^islated into many difli-na* languages, which 
were hailed w'ith deliglit bj" Graj-, by David Hume, 
.lolin Hojne, and other eminenr. persons, and whieli 
formed the favourite midiiig of Napoleon, cannot 
bo considered as unworthy of notice. • 

Jamus Macphehson Wiis boru at Kinj^issie, a 
village in Invenicss-slure, on tlm road northwards 
from Perth, in 17-38. lie was intended for the 
church, and received tlie necessary education at 
Aberdeen. At the ago of twenty, he publisheii a 
heroic poem, in six cantos, entitled The Ilighlamler, 
which at once proved nis ambition and bis incapa- 
qity.' It is a misaraWc production. For a sliort 
time Moepberson taught the seiiool of Rutliven, 
oathr ills native place, whence he was glad to remove 
as tutor in the faniily of Mr Graham of Balgowan. 
While attending his pn^l (afWwmds Lord Lync- 
the sp.a of Monat, he became acquainted 
with Mr John Jloiue, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ to 
i^hom he Midwcd what he represented as the trans¬ 
lations of some firagments of ancient Gacilic poetry, 
, vthidhhtisi^ Vero still, floating in the nighlauds. 

yras onti of we favonrife amuse¬ 


ments of his coimtrymen tpiUsten to the tales and 
compositions of their andrat bards, and he' de¬ 
scribed these fragnients .“.s full of pathos and, poe¬ 
tical imagery. Under the patronage of Mr Home’s 
friends—Bbir, Carlyle, and Pergusson—IkfaCldjet- 
son published a small volume of sixty pages, en¬ 
titled Fragment)! of Ancient Poetry, trandated from 
ilie Gaelic or Erse Langmge. The publication' at* 
traded universal attention, and a subscription was 
made to enable Maepherson to make a tour in th^* 
Higlilaiids to collect other pieces. His jtmrney 
proved to be liighly successful. Jn 1762 he pre¬ 
sented the world with Fingal, an Ancient Epic Poem, 
in Six Books; and in 1763 Temora, another epic 
poem,- in eiglit books. The sale of these works wsis 
immense. 'The possibility that, in tiie third or 
fourth century, among the wild remote mountains 
of Scotland, there existed a people exhibiting all the 
high and chivalrous feelings of refined v.alour, gene¬ 
rosity, magnanimity, and virtue, was cinhiently eal- j 
culatcd to e.'ccite astonishment f while the hJea of 
the poems laliig handed down by tradition through 
so many centuries among rude, savage, and bar¬ 
barous tribe.s, was no less astounding. .Many doubted 
—others dislKslieved—but :i still greater number 
‘indulged the pleasing siipi>ositivin tliat Fingal 
foimlit and Os.sian sung.’ Mticpliersou realised 
.i;i200, it is said, by these i>roduetions. In 1764 
the poet iiccoinpaoied Governor Johnston to Pen¬ 
sacola as his secu'tary, hut unarrelling with his 
patron, he returned, and fi.xed his residence in 
London. Ho became one of the literary suppor¬ 
ters of the adininistratidh, published some histo¬ 
rical works, and was a copious paraphletee)'. In 
1773 he published a translation of ^hc Iliad in the 
same style of poetical prose as Ossian, w’tvkh wa.s 
a complete failure, unless as a source of ridicule 
and j)ersonal opprobrium to the translator. Ho j 
was more successful .as a politician. A pamphlet, 
of liis in defence of the taxation t.f .■\meric.a, and | 
another on the opposition in parli.ament in 1779, 
were nmeli .applauded, lie attempted (as wo have 
seen fron» his iiuiiiuscripts) to combat the lA-tters of j 
.liitiius, writing under the signatures of ‘ Miisteus,’' 

‘ Sca-vola,’ &c. He •was ai)pointed agent for tluj 
Nabob of Arcot, and obtained a se.at in parliament 
as representative for tlie borough of CanieiTord. It 
does not apjiear, liowever, that, with all bU ambi¬ 
tion and poiiticjil zeal, Maepherson over attempted 
to speak in' the House of Common^. In 1789 the j 
jKiet, having realised a handsome fortune, purchaH'd 
the prop«'rty of llaitts. in his nativo^^risb, and 
having changed its name to the more euphonious 
and sounding one of Belleville, he built upon it a ! 
splendid residence, dc.signed by the Adelphi Adams, j 
in the style of an Italian villa, in ■which, he hoped 
to si)cnd an olil age of case .and dignity, ''lie died at j 
Belleville on the 17th of Feuniarj’ 1796, leaving a 
handsome fortune, which is sfili’ etyoyed by his fa¬ 
mily. His eldest daughter. Miss Maepherson, is at 
present (18421 proprietrix of the estate, and another 
daugliter of |hc poet is the wife of the distinguished . 
natural philosopher. Sir David Brewster. Tlte eager-' 
nes.s of Maepherson for the adnuration of his fellow- 
creatuEcs wap seen by sonic of the he<iacsts of his 
will, lie ordered that his body should be interrctl ' 
in Westminster Abbey, and tliat a sum of £300 
should be laid out in erecting a raonuinent to his 
memory in some conspicuous situation at Belleville. 
Both injunctions were duly ftilfilled: the body was 
I interred in I’oets* Comer, and a marble olielisk, con¬ 
taining a medallion portrait of the })oet, may be s^ 
gleaming amidst a dump of trees by tlio road-aide 
near Kinguasie. 

The fierce controversy which raged for soam tltod 

















ioirso. 


^ to tbo aHtheati(»tiy j^oedw of Ossion^ the 
ioctcdtlitj of JohRsoii,;aad.tm obstiuite silence of 
\ftIacpherson» arc circtmutaAces \rell known. There 
seems to- be no doubt tl^t a {^eat tody of tradi¬ 
tional poetry was floattog OTertho Highlands, wldch 
Maepberson collated and wrought up into regular 
poems. It would seem also that Gaelic manuscripts 
were in catistence, which ho received from different 
families to sXd in his translation. How much of the 
publislied work is ancient, and how much fabricated, 
cannot now he ascertained. The Highland Society 
instituted a regular inquiry into the subject; and in 
their report, the committee stote that they ‘ have not 
heen able to obtain any one poem the same in title 
and tenor with the poems published’ Dotiiched 
passages, the names of characters and places, with 
some of the wild imagery characteristic of the 
country, and of the attributc.s of Celtic imagination, 
undoubtedly existed. The ancient tribes of tlie 
Celts had their regular bards, even down to a com¬ 
paratively late period. A people like the natives of 
the Higlilands, leading an idle inactive life, and 
doomed from their clim.atc to a severe protracted 
winter, were also well ad.apted to transmit from one 
generation to another the fragments of ancient song 
which had beguiled their infancy and youth, and 
which flattered their love of their ancestors. No 
person, however, now' bc-lievcs that Macphersoti 
found entire epic poems in the Highlands. The 
origin materials were probably as scanty as those on 
which SUaksiieare founded the marvellous super¬ 
structures of his genius; and he himself has not 
scrupled tg. state (in thel‘’preface to his last edition 
of Ossian) that ‘ a translator who cannot equal his 
original is incapable of expressing its beauUe.s.’ Sir 
^ames Mackintosh has suggested as a supposition 
countenanced by many circumstances, that, after 
enjoying the pleasure of duping so many critics, 
Maepberson intended one day to claim the poems as 
his own. ‘If he had such a design, considerable 
dl)staclcs to its execution arose around him. He was 
lo.ided with so much praise, tliat he seemed bound in 
honour to his admfrers not to desert them. Thg 
support of his own country appeiircd to render 
adherence to those ixietns, which Scotland incon¬ 
siderately sanctioned, a sort of national obligation. 
Exaspetated, on the other hand, by the perJiaps 
unduly vehement, and sometimes very coarse attacks 
made on him, he was nnwihing to surrender to such 
opponents. involved himself at last so deeply, 
'as to leave him no decent retreat’ A somewhat 
sudden a^ premature death closed the scene on 
Macphersoii; nor is there among the i)apers which 
he' behind liini a single line tli.at throws any light 
upon the controversy. 

, Mr Wordsw'orth has condemned the imagery of 
Ossian,af-'^spurious. ‘In nature everything is dis- 
Uuct, yet nothing defined into absolute independent 
ringleoess. In Madpherson’s work it is exactly the 
reverse; cverj'thing (that is not stolen) is in this 
manner defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened— 
yet nothing distinct. It will alwayq bo so when 
lircwds are substituted for things.’ 1’^ of tlii.i cen- 
■inax may perhaps be owing to the style and diction 
ef Maepherson, which liavc a broken qbrupt.appcar- 
jmea and sonnd. Tlic imagery is drawn m>m the 
litittural apirearanccs of a rude mountainous coun¬ 
try. The grMB of the rock, the flower of the heath, 
ttiittle with its beard, are (as Iflair observes) 
^hief ornaments of his landscapes. The desert, 
aS. its woods and <leer, was enough for Einj 
. .VTe suspect it is the sameness—the perpetual 
reotMeoce of the smne imageS’^whlch fatigues the 
re,ader;^ and gives a misty confusion to the objects 
of the poem, lhat then k some¬ 


thing poetical j^d striking In Onkn—a’Wild soli- I 
tary magnificence, pathos, and tenderness—is un- i 
deniable. The Dendation of Balctotha, and ^e i 
lamentations in the Song of ^roa, ate oimtylvcd | 
with true feeling and poetical power. The halves of 
the car-borne heroes are,?we confesB,**lbuchle8s to our 
taste, and seeni stilted and unnatu^. .They are 
like the Quixotic entounters of knightly rpmance^ 
and want the stir of remote antiquity, of dim and 
solitary grandeur, and oftShadowysuperstitipuafcar, 
which shrouds the wild heaths, IsJcos, and mountains 
of Ossian. • 

• 

[Ossian’s Address to the (Sim'.] 

I feel the sun, O Malvina 1 leave mo to my rest. 
Perhaps they may come to my dreams; 1 think I 
hear a feeble voice! The beam of heaven delights to 
shine on the grave of Curthon: T feel it warm aronncl. 

O thou that Tollest above, ronnd as the shield of 
my fathers! Whence are thy beams, *0 sun! thy 
everlasting light? Thou comest forth in thy awful 
beauty; the stars hide themsedves in the sky; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks in the we.stem wave; but 
thou thyself movest alone. Who can bo a companion 
of thy course ? Tty; oaks of the mountains fall; the 
mountains themselves decay with yews; the ocean 
shrinks and grows again; the moon Itcraelf is lost in 
heaven, but thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in 
the brightness of thy coumc. When the world is dark 
with tempests, when thunder rolls and lightning Hies, 
thou lookest itt thy beauty from tihe clouds, and 
laughest at the stonu. But to Ossian thou lookest in 
vain, for he beholds thy beams no more; vdiother thy 
yellow hair Hows on the eastern clouds, or thou trem- 
idest :;t the gaU-s of the west. TUit'thou art j>erfaaps 
like me for a season; thy years will have an end. 
Tbou shalt sleep in thy clouds careless of the voice of 
the rnonnng. Kxult then, O sun, in the strength of 
thy youth t Ago is dark and unlovoly; it is like the 
glimmering light of the moon when it shines through 
broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills: the blast 
of thc! north is on the plain; the traveller sliriuks in 
the midst of his Journey. 

\Finf/id's Aiiif IInU.'\ 

His friends sit around the king, on mist! Tliey 
hear the songs of Ullin: he strikes the half-viewless 
haro. lie raises thc feeble voice. Thc lesser heroes, 
with a thousand meteors, li^t the airy hall. Malvina 
rises in thc midst; a blush is on her cheek, 
beholds the unki^wn faces of her fathers. She 'turns 
aside her humid eyes. ^Art thou come so g@mi <’ said 
Fin^l, ‘ daughter of generous Toscar. .Sadness dwells 
in Ac halls of Lutha. My aged son is sad I I hear 
the breeze of Cona, that was wont to lift thy heavy ■ 
iScks. c It comes to '’.he hall, but thou art not there. 
Its voice is mournful among the arms of thy fotbcrs 1 > 
Go, with thy rustling wing, oh breeze 1 sigh on Mid- 
vina’s tomb. It rises yonder beneath the rock, at th® 
blue stream of Lutha. 'The maids are departed io 
their place.. Thou alone, oh breeze, moumeet tbe^ I’ 

[AdtfreM to tke Moon.} • ] 

Daughter of heaven, fair art thou I i^.^enoe of 
thy face is pleasant! Thou comest forth in loyelinft^ 
The stars attend thy blue course in the etist.^ ^e 
clouds rejoice in thy presence, 0 mo«ol theybsigkten 
their daik-brown sides. Wbo is Uke’4b«p 
li^t of the silent night ? The stam^ aty- atmumd in 
thy presence. They tnni away tlw^ eyes.- 

Whither dost thou retire ftoin cdm^ 'trhentfte' 
daritness of thy countonanw gNsini ‘hast thy 
hall, like Oseminf dvreiltrt tkiM iM. 

. . -. . 
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gti$ft have thy heaven 1 are .they 

who iqoicdd with,'the*! night, no more! Yes, 
they We faUW li^tl uid thou dost often re¬ 
tire to mourn, ^t th^u tliyaelf shalt fail, one night, 
and leave thy hltte. j^th in heaven. The stars will 
then lift thcdr heads: thoyy who were ashamed in thy 
presencei wijl rq'oice. Thou art now clothed with 
t;^ brightnelM. .Look from 4hy gates in the sky. 
Burst the cloud, 0 wind! that the daughter of night 
may look fdrthl that the ^aggy mountains may 
brighten, and' the ocean roll its white waves in light. 
*' * 

• [Demlution of Bilc^viha.l 

I have seen the walls of Baiclutlia, but they were 
desolate. The fire hod resounded in the halls; ajul 
the voice of tlie people is heard no more. The 
stream of Clutha was removed fiom its place by the 
fiill of the walls. Tlie thisrle shojk there its lonely 
head; the moss whistled to the wind. The fox looked 
out from tBe windows; the rank grass of the wall 
waved round its head. Desolate is the dwelling of 
Moina j silence is in the house of her fathers, liaise 
the song of mourning, 0 bards! over the land of 
strangers. They have but fallen before us: for one 
day wo must fall. Why dost thou build tlie hall, 
son of the winged day.-.? Thotf looke»t from thy 
towers to-day: yet a few ycarp, and tlie blast of the 
deteti comes; it howls in thy empty court, and 
whistles round thy half-worn shield. And lot the 
blast of the desert eoiiiv 1 we shall lie ronoivncil in 
our day 1 _ The mark of my ann shall he in battle; 
niy name in the song of bards. Raise the song, send 
round the shcR: let joy be licard in my hall. When 
thou, ean of heaven, shalt fail! if tliou shalt fail, 
thou mighty light I if thy brightness is but for a sea¬ 
son, like Fingal, our fame shall survive thy beams. 
Such was the song of Fingal in the day of his joy., 

[A Deicrijitim of Fanale Jimniy.'] 

The daughter of the snow overheard, .and left the 
*'all of her secret sigh. She canio in all her beauty, 
like the moon lioiu the eloud of the east. Loveliness 
was around her as light. Her steps were like the 
music of songs. She saw the youth and loved him. 
He was the stolen sigh of her soul. Her blue eyes 
rolled on him in secret; and slie blest she cliifif of 
Morven. 

\The &mys of Selma.]; 

Star of descending night 1 fair is thy light in the 
west 1 tifeou lifte.st thy unshorn heSd from thy cloud ; 
thy steps ate stately on tl/^ hill. What dost thou 
behold in the plain! The stormy wind* .are laid. 
The murmur of the torrent comes from afav. Roaring 
waves 'cliiub the distant rock. The flic? of evcnkig 
are on th^ feeble wings; the hum of their Aiutse is 
on the' fleld. What dost thou behold, fair light! 
But thou dost smile and depart. The waves come 
with joy aroimd thee: they bathe thy lovely hair. 
Farewell, theilsilent beam! Let the light of Ossi;m’8 
soul arise! 

And it^does aiise in its strength 1 I behold my de¬ 
parted friwds. Their gathering is on Lora, as in tho 
dOTS of ether, years. Fingal comes like a watejw 
c^umn of mist; his heroes are around: And see the 
1^8 of song, gray-haired Ullinl stately Rynol 
Alpin, with the tuneful vojeo 1 the soft complaint of 
Minpnar How are ye clmnged, my frimids, since the 
days of i^ejina’s feast! when we contended, like gales 
of spring, as th^ fly along the hill, and bend hv 
tujBs^afi^ly-whistlingmass. ' 

, Minon4,;caaie forth in her beanty,i»lHi downcast 
lops and tei^al eye. Her hair flew slowly on the 
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blart, th^ ^l^ nnfrequent few the bilLA ITje! 
souls of the heroes were sad when she rtaisod the tune- ! 
M voice. Often had they seen the emTOof Salgar,;! 
the dark dwcUingof white-bosomed Cdmai Colma | 
left alone on the hill, with all her voice'Of-Song 1 < 
Salgar promised to wmio; hut the night descended ' 
around. Hear the voice of Colma, when she sat alone 
on the hill! 

Colma. It is night; ,I am alone, forlorn on the hill 
of sl'otvns. Tho wind is heard in the mountain. The 
torrent pours down the rock. No hut receives me 
from the mih; forlorn on the hill of wind'# 1 

Rise, moon 1 from behind thy clouds. Stars of the 
night, arise 1 Lead me, some bght, to the plaw where 
my love rests from the chase alone 1 his bow near him, 
unstrung: his dogs panting around him. But here I 
must sit alone, by the rock of the mossy stream, Tho ] 
stream and the wind roar aloud. 1 hear not the voice 1 
of my love 1 Why delays my Salgar, why the chief ■ 
of the hill his promise { Here is 'the rock, and here j 
tho tree 1 hero is the roaring stream! Thou didst; 
promise with night to be here. Ah! whither is my 
Salpr gone! With thee I would fly from my father;: 
with thee from my brother of pride. Our nice have 
long l)een foes ; we are not foes, O Salgar! ’ 

Cease a little while, 0 wind! stream, be thou silent' 
•a while! let my voice be lieard around I Let my wan- * 
derer hear me! Salgar, it is Colma who calls! Here,: 
is the tree and the rock. IJalgar, my love! I am here. ’ 
Why delayest thou thy coming { Lo! the cairn moon * 
cornea forth. The flood is bright in the vale. The 
rocks are_ gray on the steep. 1 see him not on the; 
brow. His dogs come iiot»lH-fore him with tidings of i 
his near approach. Here 1 must sit alonl! ) 

"Who lie on tlic heath tieside me! Are thev my ^ 
love and my brother? Speak to me, <J my friend ! To i 
Colma they give no reply. Speak to me: I am ' 
alone! My soul is tormented with fear?! Ah! they ! 
are dead! Their swowls are red from the fight. 0 my . 
brother! my brother! why hast thou slain my Salgar! 
why, O Salgar! hast thou slain my brotlier f D^r ■ 
were ye botli to mo! what shall I say in your jiraisel' 
Thou Wert fair on tho hill among thousands! Lc was ’ 
torriblo in fight. Si'io.ak lo me; hear my voice j hear i| 
me, sons of my love! They are silent; silent for 1 
ever! Cold, cold are tbolr breasts of clay! Oh!! 
from the rock on tin' hill; frfun the top of the windy 
steep, sivcak, ye ghosts of the dead! speak, 1 will 
not he afraid ! Whither 


.are yon gone to rest! In ! 
what cave of the hill shall 1 find the deiiartedt No i 
feeble voi.a> is on the gale: no ansv»crtialf-drow»ed in ' 
the storm ! j 

1 sit in my grief! I wait for miwningdip my tears ! ; 
Ilear the tomb, ye friends of the dead. Close it not , 
till Colma co)ne. My life flies .awav like a drram: 
why should 1 stay behind? Here s^all I rest with ; 
my friends by the stream of the sonnding wk. When ‘ 
night comes on the Inl!, when tho loud winds arise, ] 
my ghost shall stand in the blast, and mourn the ! 
death of ray friends. The hunfer shall hear from his 
booth; he sliall fear, but love my voice! for sweet 
shall my voice be for my flicmls: pleasant were hw ! 
friends to Colma! ; 

Such was thy song, Minona, softly blushing daughter* 
of Torman. Our te:^ descended for Colma, and our '! 
souls w^pre sa^l! Ullin came vrith Lis harj’ J he gave ( 
the song of Alpin. Tlio voice of Alpin w-os jileasant; ! 
the soul of Ryno was a Ircam of fire! But they had ; 
rested in the narrow house; their voice liad ccascrl in ; 
Selma. Ullin had returned one day from the cliase ! 
before the heroes feU. He heard thdr strife on the 
Ihill; their song was soft but sad! They mourned 
tto fall of Morar, first of mortal men! His soul was ■ 
like the soul of Fingal; his sword like the sword ot, 
OsKiT. But ho fell, and his father inounscd ;■ Jid*. I 
sister’s eyes were ftUl of tears. Minona s twni ; 











full of teaw, the slater of cair-boriie M4i-ar. She re- 
tii^ from the song of tlUin, like the moon in the 
iTCst, when she foresees the shower, and hides her fair 
head in a cloud. I touched the hai^, with Ullin; 

, the song of mourning rose I 

! Spio. The wind and the min am past; calm is the 
noon of day. The clouds are divided in heaven. Over 
i the green hills flies the inconstant sun. Red thmugh 
I the stony vale comes down the stream of the hill. 

' Swe»‘t are thy murmurs, O itream ! but more sweet is 
i the voice I bear. It is the voice of Alpiu, the son of 
song, luouniing for the dead! Rent is his head of 
age; red his toaiful eye. Aliiiti, thou son of song, 
vrtiy alone on the silent hill t why coinplainest thou, 
as a blast in the wood; as a wave on the lonely 
shore? 

Alpiu. My tears, O Ilyno! are for the dead; iny 
voice for those that have passed away. Tall thou art 
on the hill; fiiir among the sons of the vale. Rut 
thou shalt fall like Momr; the mourner shall sit on 
thy tomb. The hills .shall know thee no more; thy 
1 h)W' shall lie in the hall, nnstning ! 

I Thou wort swift, 1) Morav! as a roe the desert; 

I terrible as a, meteor of fire. Thy WTath was as the 
j storm. Thy sword in liattle, as lightning iu the tield. 

I Thy Voice was a stream after rain; like thunder on 
distant hills. .Many fell by thy ami; they were con¬ 
sumed in the flames of thy wrath. But when thou 
didst return from war, how peaceful w-as thy brow! 

I Thy face was like the sun after rain ; like the moon 
iu the silence of night; calm as the breast of the lake 
when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow ^s thy dwcllingmow! dark the pl.acoof thine 
almde! With throe steps I compass thy gmvc, f> 
thou frho wast so great before! Four stones, with 
their heads of ■•mos.s, are the only memorial of thee. 
A tiec with scarce a leaf, long grass which whistles 
in the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of 
I the mighty Morar. Morar 1 thou art low indeed, 
j Thou hast no mother to mourn thee; no maid witli 
I her tears of lovo. Dead is .she that brought thee forth. 
Fallen is the daughter of Morglan. 

Who on his staff is this ? who is this, whose head 
is white with age? whose eyes are red with tears ? who I 
quakes at every step? It is thy father, 0 Morar! the 
father of no son but tlicc. He heard of thy fame in 
war; h(i.heard of foes dispcr..ed ; he heard of Morar’s 
renown; why did he not hear of his wound? M'eep, 
thou-,fathcr of Monir! weep; but thy son hcarcth 
: thee not. Deep is the sleeit of the dead ; low their 
pillow of dust.' No more shall he hear thy voice; no 
! more awake at thy call. When shall it be morn in 
the grave;- lO bid the slumberer awako i Farewell, 
thou bravest of men! thou conqueror in tlic field! 
but the field shall see thee no more; nor tlio dark 
wowl 1)0 lightened with the • plendour of thy steel. 
Then has^ left no son. The song shall presen-e thy 
name. Future times shall hear of thcc; they shall 
hoar of the fallen Morar! 

The grief of all arfise, but most the bursting sigh 
! of Annin. He romemWrs the death of his .son, who 
fell in the days of his youth. Carmor was near the 
hero, the chief of the echoing Galnial. Why bursts 
pthc sigli of Armin, he said ? Is there a cause to mourn ? 

I The song comes, with its music, to melt and please 
' the soul.\lt is like soft mist, that, risit^ from, a lake, 
pimrs wi the silent vale; the green flowers arc filled 
with dew, but the sun returns in his strength, and the 
mist is gone. Why art thou sad, 0 Annin! chief of 
sea-snrrouiidcd fjorma? 

■; I aw! nor small is my cause of wo! Carmor, 
Unu. hast lost no sou ; thou hast lost no daughter 
.b«auty< Colear the valiant lives; and Annira, fairest 
inidd^ The boughs of thy house ascend, 0 Cannorl 
but Atmin is the last of his race. Dark is thy Wl, 
0 Da|u«! deep thy sleep in the tomb! When shalt 


thou awake wjth'^jy, longs with all thy voice of 
music ? ■ . , 

Arise, winds of autumn, arise'^hlqw aipng the Booth! 
streams of the raountjunl, rotM^ioar, WRjjKHts, in the 
groves of my oaks! walk thi^^h'lwklti.f-cloudB, 0 
moon! show thy pale fac6 at intci^slsl'hring to my 
mind the night when all my <diildrteh fell; when 
Arindal the raighty^foll; when Dauya the_ lovely 
failed! Dsura., my dau^itert thou ifert fail; fair 
II.S the moon on Fura; wHto .as the driven snow; (rtveet 
as t^c breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was strong; 
thy spear was swift in the field ; thy lookvwaa like 
mist ou the wave; thy shield, a red cloud in A storm. 
Armar, renowned in war, camo, and sought Daura’s 
love. He was Tiot long refused; fair was the hoj>e 
of their friends! 

Rrath, son of Odgal, repined ; his brother had been 
slain by Armor. ■ He came disguised like a son of the 
sea; fair pas hk skiff on tliewave; white his locks 
of age; calm his serious brow. Fairest of women, 
be said, lovely daughter of Armin! a foek not dis¬ 
tant in the .sea bears a tree ou its side; red shines 
the fruit afar! There Annor waits for Daura, 1 
come to cany his love! She went; she called on 
Armar. Nought an.swcrod but the son of the rock, 
Armar, my love! my love! why tornicntest then me 
with fear i bear, son of Arnart, hear; it is Daura who 
ealletk tlieo! iOrath the traitor Hcd laudiing to the 
land. She lifted up her voice; she ciHled for*her 
brother and her father. Ariridait Annin! noub to 
n-licve your Daiiia! 

Her voice ea.co over the .sea. Arindal my son de. 
scoudod fiom the hill; rough in the spoils of liic 
cha.-.o. His iiriM’vs rattled by his side; his bow Wiis 
in hi) hand: five <!ark gray dogs attend his steps. He 
sa"; fi-rco Rrath on the shore ; ho Heir.cd and bound 
him to an oak. 'J'liiek wind the thongs of the hide 
ar»und Ids lind).s ; he loads the wind with hi.s groan.s. 
Arindal a.sceiuls tlie 'loop in his boat, to bring Daura 
to land. Armar came iu his wrath, and let fly the 
gray-foatberod shaft. It sung; it sunk in thy heart, 
O Arimlal, my son ! for Krath the traitor thou diedst. 
The oiu' i.s stopned at onoe ; he panted on the nick, 
and p.\pired. What is ihy grief, O Daura! wlini 
round thy feet i.s poured thy brothor’.s bhwd! The 
boat is broken in twain. Armar plunges into the. s< a, 
to rescue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blast from the 
hill came over the waves. He sunk, and be rose no 
more. 

Alone, on the sea-beat rock, itiy daughter was heav.l 
to complain. Frequent and loud were her cries. 
What could her father do! All night I slood ou 
the shore. 1 saw^her by the faint beam of the moon. 
All night 1 heard^lior orias. Ijoud wjia the wind ; the 
rain beat hard on the hill. Before meu'ning appeared, 
her voice was weak; it died away liku tho evening 
breeze among the grass of the rocks. Spent with gnef| 
slie expired ; and left thee, Armin, aloile. Gone is 
my strength in war! fallen my pride among.women! 
VV’hen the storms aloft arise, when the iiurth lifts 
the w'ave on high, I sit by the sounding shore, and 
look on the fatal rock. < M’ten by the setting moon 
I see the ghosts of my children. lfalf-viowlcs.s, they 
walk in mournful conference together. Will none 
of you sjieak in pity ? They do not reganl their 
father. I am siwl, 0 Cannot! nor small ja niy causo 
of wol 

Much were the words of tho bards »n toe dtys 
of song, when the king heard the music of harjis, 
the tales of other, times! The chiefs, gathered from 
all their hills, and heard the lovely'Sound. They 
praised the voice of Gona I the flrsi antotig a thousand 
bards 1 But age is now ou -my tongue; tny soul has 
failed! 1 hear, at times, the ghosts of hards, and 
Team their pleasant .song. Bat *“*“1**^ 
mind. I hear the call of years 1 T3ieir »ay, as they 
. ' . ■ ' ' ■■ flO, 
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)tt tb«’nSghiBRd*.]' 
Jlli. ti^ .i&e ^Jid is bare, 


Wat on tue bul nrlae. 

The jr^-'Cloaiked herd* drivra on the,cow; 
«I^iudWT]iaced fowler walks the heath; 
Ilk ji^fcled pointer econrs the brow; 

V .4^'snni4)>g’Wephe^^ 

■Cwt^ b^cr the ruin of ah oak, 

: -T^troodinah lifts hie axe,on high; 

.The Ulis re-e^o' to the stroke; 

;'?>ee^l see Ibe'ebmrs fly 1 

with apron full, _ 
to thahoniely flame; 
cblhinAs toll, 

-${|M,.uiMhgh the chinky hut, the beam. 

a stone o*erg#own with moss, 
^]>niet hunters talk at ease; 

‘dbga beside repose; 

‘V.(!%4biebd^!ag deer is stie'tched on grass. 

^ hii^M dttiEaihee spreads to sight, 

SUtw^ with shady, forests round; 

rocky height 
tmee ionbwnedt 

:th» .miked^walls; 

! ''rPll^iWd't'^Dged cjgdns hOTcrvUigh; 

t^eninnaee guide 
oars al4^ theftood; * 
o’er the tide, 

the insidious wood. 

^e rocksj 
W loii^' Wn ; - 

||^>^ip|!!^Wp^^|^imu)^'be'tweetk. 
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■rije Mift W glory glews^ad, UiS ngf 
' . ^iQiied the da^nea^ into ilayt 
Ami bid the TapoioA. fly: 

ItnpeUed by bU btoaial love, 
i ‘ ., ,He left his paladce above, 

I To cheer opr gloomy sky. 

i - Hor shall we celebrate the day, 

When God appeared in luortul clay, 

The mark of worldly scorn. 

I When the archangel’s heavenly lays 

1 ■ Attempted the Redormof’s praise, 

I And hailed Salvation’s mom I 

1 , ■ A humble form the Godhead wore, 

j , The pains of poverty he bore, 

[ To gaudy pomp unknown : 

Though in a human walk he trod. 

Still Wits the ui.nn Almighty God, 

In glory all his own. 

De.spisod, oppressed, the Godhead bears 
i The tonuents of this rale of tears, 

' Nor bids his vengeance rise: 

i He saw tlie creatuivs he had made 

I Revile his jmwer, his peace inr.ade, 

! He saw noth Merer’s eves. 

j Thomas Chaster'i'Oh w.ns born at Bristol, No¬ 
vember 20, 17;>’2. Ilia father, who luid taught the 
Free School there, died before his birth, and ho 


lOfHUKitiiE: imagination. ^Ho urptod.alsOlse dovfa ch j' 
the meadows m view of St d 

fix his eyes upon i&e ancient ediifit^ and seenivas if 
he were in a kind of tranee. jGre pua.nursedf ^ ij 
enthusiasm which destroyed .hta),, Tppagh correct ' 
and orderly iu his oondHct, CbaU^ti^, 'before be 1 
was sixteen, imbibed principles of fafl#hty< end the. . i 
idea of suicide was gmiUiar to' his n^d.; jt whs, .1 
however, overruled for a time by hit passloii 
literary fame and di|tin«tson. it wag 'a favoo^re- | 
maxim with him, that man is equal to anythiiii;,' || 
aud tliat everything might be ardiicved by^ljOiigeoce 
and abstinence. Fis alleged discoveries'.Uavli^ , 
attracted great attention, the youth stated that fie‘ 
found the manuscripts in his mother’s house. * Xu I 
tile muniment room of St Mary Kcdclifib chmc^ ' 
of Bristol, several chests had b^n anciently depo-' 
sited, among which was one called the “ Ooffre” of 
Mr Oanyiige, an eminent morohant of Bristd. who 
had rebuilt the cnurcli in the reign of Edward IV, j 
About the year 1727 those chests had been broken , 
opK-n by an order from iHoper authority; some an- ; 
eient deeds liad been taken out, and the remaining . 
niaTiuscripts left oxiiosed as of no valua Chatter- i 
ton’s ffttluir, whose uncle was sexton of the church, ■ 1 
had carried off great numbers of the parcbpicnts, and li 
had u-sed them a^ twvers for books in his school ’ | 
Amidst the residue of his father's ravages, Chatter-: 11 


was educated at a charity school, where nothing ton gave out that he had found many writings of 


but English, writing, and accounts were tauglit. 
His first lessons were said to have lx*oii from a Idack- 


Mr (.aiiyiigo, and of Tliovnas Rowley (the friend of ;i 
Canyngel, a priest of tlie fifteenth century,’* Tliesn ! 


letter Bible, which may have had some efteet on I fictitious poems were puldished in the Town and 
his youthful imagination. At the age of fourteen j Country Magazine, to which Chatlertoii had become 
. he was piit apprentice to an attorney, where his \ a eonfributor, aral occasioned a warm conwover.sy 
sitnatiou was irksome aud uncomfortable, but left | e.ioong liter:-rv ioitiiiuarica. yonie of them he had 
him ample tinfe to pro.sccute Ins private studies. He >:i!hinitte'l to Horace “Walpole, who showed them to 
was passionately devoted to poetry, antlquities.'and Giay .and Mo’^on; but these compi-teut judges pro- 
heraldry, and ambitious of distinction. His ruling nioincod Uiem to be forgcrio.«. Alter three years 


passion, he says, was ‘unconquerable pride.’ 


spent in tlu; attorney’s offii’e, Chattorton obtained 


' now set himself to accomplish his various itnposi- lii.s release from his apprenticeship, and went to 
tions by pretended discoveries of old manuscripts. London, where he engaged in various tasks for the 
In October 1768 t!ic new bridge at Bristol was booksellers, and wrote for the magazines and nowa- 
tiuisheil; and Chatterton sent to a newspaper in papers, lie obtained an introduction to Beckford, 
the town a pretended account of the ceremonies tlic patriotic aud popular lonl-mayor, aiid his own 
on opening the old bridge, intn.Kl«ced by a letter iin linations led him to esiatu.se tho opposition piu’ty. 
to the printer, intiniating that ‘ the description of ‘ But no money,’ he says, ‘ is to lie got on that side 
the friars first passing orcr the old Mdge was taken of the question; interest is on the other side. Bat 
from an ancient manu.'icript.’ To one man, fond he is a poor author who cannot write on both sides’ 
of heraldic honours, he gave a pedigree reaching uji He boasted tliat his company was court^ every- 
to the time of ’VVillinm the Conqueror: to anidhcr where, and ‘ that he would settle the nation before 
; he presents sfi imeient poem, the ‘Romuunt of he had done.’ The splendid visions of promotion 


the Cnyghto,’ written by 


of his ancestor-s I and consequeilcc, however, soon vanished, and even 


450 ycara<j*Aiforc; to a riiigious citizen of Bristol his ialionrs for the perioilical press failed to afford 
he gives an ancient fragment of a 'crnvm on the liini the means of cnnifort.-ible sub.sistwiee. v Ho ap- 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit, .as verouv by 'rhom.as xdied for the appointment of a surgeons mate to 
Rowley, a monk of the fifteenth century ; to another, Africa, but was refused the necessary recomnuwida- 
solicitous of obtaining information almut Bristol, he tion. This seems to have been his last linpe, and ho 


makes the valuable present of an account of all the 
chnrchcs of the city, as they appeared three hundred 


nftide qo farther effowt at literary composition^. Ills 
spirit,s had alway? been unequal, alternately gloomy 


years before, and accompanio.s it witlj drawings and and elevated—1a)th in cxtrcmc.s; he had cast off the 
descriptions of tho castle, the whole jnctemlod to be restraints of religion, and had no steady prih^ple to 
drawn from writings of the ‘ gtale pricsto Thomas guide him, unless it was a strong affection for his 
Bowley.’ Horace WaliaJe was engaged in writing mother and sister, to whom he sent romittanres of 


various impositions of a similar nature, duped the dneed to actual want (though with, chirabteristle ; 
citizens of Bristol. Chatterton had no confidant in pride he rejected a dinner offer^ him by his Isai- [ 


seoce 01 tpasiunnnaryaaueutaHic inspiration, itis, men years mne months Md a rewaavs. 'fsoEng* 
Sundhyx 'were commonly spent in walking alone into lish poet,’ says CampbeC ‘ever cquaJttwt him at Hto 
the covatry fthottli Bristol, and'drawing sketches of ^ 

churehM and other uhjects which had impressed hk w CaniphaU's fipeqimsns. 

.. ,. sa;.’ ;i, 






time The ttnhappy youth -were 

iuterrea in w ih'the herying-groUnd of Shoe- 
I^Pe wo^hbp^*' ^i* unfit>i«hed papei^ he had de¬ 
stroyed bei^iiis dcitit& and hia room, when broken 
Open, waa fwnd cpi^c^d with scraps of paper. The 
citizens' ^ Brtstoi have erdfeted a monument to the 
memory of thw liative poet. 

The poems/of Chatterton, •published mider the 
of Rowiey, .consist of the tragedy of Ella, 
the Ejtecutiori' of Sir Chajtes«Bawdin, Odo to Ella, 
the Battle of Hastings, the Tournament, one or two 
PidpgitM, and a description of Canynge’s Feast. 
Some dif them, as the Ode to Ella (which we snb- 
jbihi nave exactly the-air of niRdem poetry, only 
disguised with antique spelling and phraseology. 
The avowed compositions of Chatterton are equally 
inferior to Sio forgeries in poetical poM-ers and dic¬ 
tion? which is eaJisfactorily accounted for by Sir 
Walter Scott by the fact, that his whole powers and 
energies must, at his early age, have been converted 
to the acqUiStiOn of the obsolete langnagc and pccn- 
Har style necessary to support the deep-laid decep¬ 
tion. 'Ho could have had no time for the study of 
our inodern poets, their rules of verse, or modes of 
expression j while his whole faculties were intensely 
employed in the Herculean task (jf creating the per¬ 
son, history, and language of an ancient poet, which, 
vast as these facultie.s were, were sufficient wholly 
to engross; though not to overburde-n them.’ A 
power of picturesque pnintiiig seems to he Chaiter- j 
ton's most distinguishing feature as a.poet. The 
heroism of Sir Charles Bawdin, wlw 

Smumeil the actions of the day 
Each night before he slept, 

and who bearded the tyrant king on his way to the 
scaflbld, i# perhaps his mo.st striking portrait. The 
following description of Morning in the trageily of 
Ella, is lii the style of the old fsiets;— • 

Bright sun had in his ruddy robes been dight, 

From tlie red east he liitted with his train ; 

The Houtis draw away the gate of Night, 

Her sable tapestry was rent in twain: 

The dancing streaks bedeckiid heaven’s plain, 

And on tiie dew did smile with skiimnering eye, 
Like gouts of blood which do black armour stain. 
Shining upon the bourn which sfcvndeth by; 

The soldiers stood upon the hillis side, 

Uke young cnieaved trees which in a forest bide. 

A description of Spring in the same poem— » 

The budding .iloweret blushes at the light, 

, The meads be'sprinklcd with (he yellow hue. 

Ip daisied hiantlcs is the niountaii^di.eUt, 

, The fi^sh young cowslip bandeth with the dew; 

The trees CDIcaiba, into hcaicn straight, 

When gbntle wimiLs do blow, to whistling din is 
brou^t. 

The evening comes, and brings fhc dew* along« * 

The xqdtfy welkin shineth to the eyne, 

Around.'the ale-staket minstrels sing the song, 

- Young Ivy round the door-post doth entwine; 

? the'grass, yet to my will 

Ml is fMr, there lackotli something still. 

In epistle tb Cwyngc, Chatterton has a striking 
pepgurbi t^ j^igious interludes which formed 
Hk) carfy totiia: but the idea, as Warton remarks, 
itiltbc .result of that taste and discrimination which 
coulq only hMong to a more advanced period of so- 
ciety~-^ - 

playp tuade from holy tales I hold unmeet; 

■ 4; »oia6'great stoiy of a man, be sung j 
,, man we Ood and Jesus treat, 

_ * -fa my poor mind wo do the godhead wrong. 

‘Thsslgh-postofaaedsIhOMe. 


•, ' qaanesTOK. 


The saHrical and town efrbalora df (Jhattoton 
are often in bad taste, yet display a wdfoiM com¬ 
mand of easy language and lively sportiife sdiuMo^ 
They have no traces of juvenility, nnlese tt be ia 
adopting the vulgar scandals of the day, unworthy 
his original genius. In his satire of Kew Ga^dem 
are the following lines, alluding to the poet lauredte' 
and the proverbial poverty of iwets 

Though sing-song Whitehead ushers in the year, 
With joy to Britain’s kmg and sovereign dear. 

And, in compliance to an ancient mode, 

Measures his syllables into an ode j 
Yet such the scurvy merit of his miiHe, 

He bows to deans, and licks his lordship’s shoes; ; 
Then leave the wicked barren way of rhyme, ' 

Fly far from noverty, bo wise in time; 

Regard the oimcc inure, Parnassus less. 

Put your religion in a decent dross: 

Then may your interest in the town advance, 

Above the reach of muses or romance. 

In a poem entith.-d The Propher;/ are some vigorous 
stanzas, in a different measure,'and remarkable for 
maturity and fiocilom of style:-— 

ITiis truth of old was sorrow’s friend— 

‘ Times at the worst will surely mend.’ 

The difficulty's then to know 
How long ftppression's clock can .co; 

When Britain’s sons mn-y cease ro sigh, 

And hope that their redemption’s iiigb. 

When vile Corruption’s brami faw 
At council-board shailatake her placqj 
And lords-coimuisbioueri resort 
'J’o welcome her at Britaiii’s court; 

Look np, ye Britovis ! cease to sign, 

For your redemption dmweth nigh. 

See Pension's harbour, large and clear, 

Jlefendcd by St Stephen’s pier ! 

The entrance safe, by cm rout luJ, 

Tiding round O—'s jetty head ; 

Look up, ye Britons 1 cease to sigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. ; 

When civil power shall snore at ease; 

’iV'hilc soldier- fire—to keep the peace; 

When uiurdcis sanctuary find, 

And petticoats can .Instice Wind; • 

Look up, yc Hiitou-i! ocas,, to sigh, 

For your redemption dimveth nigh. 

Comnieri'e o’ev Bcndaao will prcAil, 

Free ts the wiinl that tills her sail, 
tt’hcn she complains of vile ivstraii#, ■ 

And Power is ileaf to her compl.aiut; 

Look up, yc Brit-ms 1 cct»c to si.gh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

When at Biito's feet poor Freedom lies, 

Marked hy the pniest ti>v sacrifice, 

And doomed a victim for the .sjiis 
Of half the oittn and all the i;is; 
laiok up, yc Britons! cease to sigh. 

For your redemption dravrctli nigh. 

When time shall bring your wish about, 

Or, seven-years lease, you sold, is out; 

. N',^ fututr contract to "fulfil; 

Your tenants holding at your will; 

Raise up your heads! your ri,ght demand— 

For your redemption’s m your hand. 

Then is your Urns to strike the blow, 

And let the slaves of Mammon know, 

Britain’s true sons a bribe can scorn, 

And die as free as they were born. • \ 

■Virtue again shall take her seat, 

And you* redoraptiott stand complete. _ 
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; GYCLOPiEMA- OF 


Toirsn. 


The boy who .eOuld thuo write at sixteen, might 
soon have proved a Swift or a Dryden. Yet in satire, 
Ghattertmi evinced but a small part of his power. 
His Bowleian poems have a compass of invention, 
and a tuxuriiiQce of fancy, that promiseti a great 
chivalrous or allegorical poet of tho stamp of 
Spenser. 

Bfiatovj Trageily, w the Dc.r'h of Sir Charles JJuiediii* 

The feathered 8»ng«(i r ohauticlcer 
Had wound his biig'e-lioni, 

And told the earij villager 
The coming of the nn.m: 

King Kdward s.a\v the niJdy streaks 
0? light eclipse the gra>. 

And hoard the raven’.s croaking throat, 

Proclaim the fated day. 

‘Thou’rt right,’ quoth he, ‘for by the Chxl 
That sit» enthroned on high! 

I Charles Bawdiii. and his fellows twain, 

I To-day shall surely die.’ 

[ Then with a jug of im)>py ale 

His knights ilid on him wait; 

‘Go tell tilt* traitor, that to-day 
Ho leaves this niort.il state.’ 

> Sir Canterlone then bended low, 

With heart brimful of wo; 

I He jonniied to the castle-gate, 

And to Sir Charles did go. 

I , I 

I But wivn ho came, his children tw:\in, ^ | 

And eke his loving wile, j 

With briu^ tears did net the floor, i 

l-'i:r ge*od Sir Chatles’s life. } 

, I 

‘ ()h good .Sir Cliarles! said Canterlone, 

* Bad tidings I do bring.’ 

‘Speak boldly, man,’ said brave Sir rii.-ule^ ; 

I ‘ What s.»ys the tiaitor king;' 

‘ I grieve to tell: befoie von sun j 

Hoe.s from the w'cikiii liy, j 

lie hath upon his honour sworn, i 

That thou shalt surely die.’ 

‘ We all must die,’ said brnre Sir Chavbs; 

‘ 6f that I’m not afraid; 

I What boots to live a little space ! 

, Thank Jesus, I’m propaisid. 

. But tell thy king, for initio he’s no', 

I’d si^gtier die to-day. 

Than Ih'e his slave, as many arc. 

Though I should live for aye.’ 

Then C'antorlouc lie did go out, 

To tell the mayor Rtniight 
To get all things in rcadirie.-s 
For good Sir Charles’s fate. 

Then Mr Canyjigo sought the king. 

And fell down on his knee ; 

* I’tit come,’ quoth lie, ‘ unto your gvaco, 

. ' To move your clemency.’ 

■ ‘Then,’quoth the king,‘your talc speak out, 

You have been much our friend } • 

Whatever your request luay be, 

• We will to it attend.’ 

aiiHquitted ortlwapliy effccfcit hy raiatfcrton bs-ing 
»I0 advantago to Ins poenn.'tmt rather an iinpedi- 
ilMgrt to «iBfrbeio.{ generally rtwl, wu dismiiw it in tliis and 
qtliier.speeiinena The diction is, in j-eaiily, almost pmvly mo-* 
deni,,and'Cintta(rtnu‘s spelling io agroat mimiire arbitrary, 
so ttiat,tJ|j^ seems no iouger urif reason for retaining what 
was ooly dtoiipied lit li«* » means of snpporting a tlcce|itIou. 


* My noble lie®! all my tequest ■ ' ' • ' 

Is for a noble knight. 

Who, though mayhap he has done wtong, , 
He thought it still was right. . ' 

He has a spouse anrWhildren tw^tn; "• 

All ruined are for aye. 

If that you are iq^olred to let 
Charles Dawdin die to-dayj ; ■ ' 

‘ Sjicak not of such atraitor vile,’ ■ 

The king in fury said; 

‘ Before the evening star doth shine, * 
Bawdiu shall^ose his head : * 

.rustice Jiies loudly for him call. 

And he shall have hi.t meed: 

Speak, Mr Canynge! what thing else 
.'It present do you need 1* 

‘ My noble Ijygc!’ good Canynge said, *■' 

‘ Leave justice to our God, 

And lay the iron rule aside j • 

Be thine the olive tori. 

Was (!od to search our hearts and reins, 

The liest were siimer.s greats 
Christ’s vicar only knows no sin, 

In all this iportal .state. 

I.ot lueriy rule thine infant reign, 

’T will tix thy crown full sure ; 

From race to race thy family 

-Ml soiereigns shall endure: 

« 

But if vith blood amt slaughter thou 
Begin thy infant reign. 

Thy clown upon thy cliildreu’s brows 
Will iicvt-v long remain.’ 

‘ Canyuge, awi.y ! this traitor vile 
Has rsionied my power and me; 

Hoiv canst thou then for such a man 
latreat III} clemency!' 

‘ My noble liege! the truly brave 
Will valorous actions prisic; 

Itespcct a brave .and noble mind. 

Although in enemiec..’ 

‘ Canynge, away ! By God in heaven 
Thut did nio being give, 

I wilt not taste a bit of bread 
Whilst this Sir Charles doth live! 

By Mary, and all .saints in heaven. 

This sun shall be his last!’ 

Then Canynge dropped a briny tear. 

And from |Ik' presence passed. 

With heart britnfubof gnawing grief, 

He to Sir Charles did go. 

And sat him down upon a stool, 

And teal's began to How. 

* We all must die,’ said brave Sir Charles; 

‘ What boots it how or when ? 

Death is tho sure, the certain fate, 

Of all wo mortal men. 

Say why, my friend, thy honest soul ' 'V;. 

lluns over at thine eye; ' 

Is it for luy mo.st welcome doom • v 

That thou dost child-like cry!’. 

Saith gwlly Canynge, ‘ I do weiqiy 
That thou so soou must die, , ; - ■ 
And leave thy sons and helpipij.s vfift > 

’Tis this that wefci mine eyv«’ V, y'" - - 

‘ Then dry the tear* that out , 

From godly fountains Mringj , ' 

Death 1 despise, and all tnq powe?,, 

■ Of Edward, traiteif Mhg. 
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BNQtlSH WTBEATURE. 


' Tfiosis caiitBunni* 


■ When thioa^ <y»:«wVt’s welcome means 
I fAall resi^ my W*», 

" Tilt Oo41 8^® 8®®" provide 

: For l^th my sons and wife. 

Before I saw the lightsipne sun, 

This was appointed me; 

, Sbril mcttal man repine or gmdgo 
What Ood ordains to be < 

How oils in battle havol ^ood, 

When thousands died around ; 
tV'hpii smoking slrcaius of crimson bluo<l 
dmbrued the fattened gro^^nd: 

How did I know that every dart 
That out the .airy way, 

.hfight 'Dot find passage to my heart, 

And close mine eyes for aye ? 

And shall I now, for fear of death, 

Look wan and be dismayed 1* 

No! froju my heart lly childish fear; 

Bo all the man displayed. 

Ah, godlike Henry! God forcfeinl. 

And guard thee and thy son. 

If 'tis his will; but if ’lis md, 

Why, then his will he done. 

My honest friend, my fault hits been 
To servo Ood and my prince; 

And that I no time-server am, 

My death will soon convince. 

In Ijoiidoii city was I horn, 

Of iwrents of great note ; 

My father did a noble aims 
I'lmbhaon on his coat: 

I make no doubt bnt he is gone 
W'hcre soon 1 hope to go, 

Where wc for ever shall be Mesl, 

From out the reach of wo. 


What though I on a sledge be Atinym,- 
, And mangled by a, lund, 

. I do defy the traitor’s power, ■ 

He cannot harm toy mind; 

What though, uphoisted on a pole. 

My limbs shall rot in air, * 

And no rich monument of brass 
Charles Bawdin’s name shall bear; 

Vet in the holy book above. 

Which time ciin’t eat away, 

There with the seivants of the liord 
My name shall live lor aye. 

Then welcome death! for life eterno 
I leave ibis mortal life; 

Kai-ewcli vain world, and ell that’s deaf,' 
My sons and loving wife 1 

Now death as welcome to me comes 
As e’er the month of May; 

Nor would I even wish to live. 

With my dear wife to stay.’ 

Siiith Catiyuge, ‘’Tis a goodly thing 
To be preparcil to die; 

And from tliis amid of pain and grief 
To God in ffe.n»c;i to fly.’ 

And now th<! bell began to toll, 

.\nd clariciis to sound ; 

ii^ir Charles he heard the liorees’ feet 
A-prauciiig on the gi'ound. 

And just before the officeiij 
His loving wife eain^i in, 

l\’ec\>ing unfeigned tears of wo * 
With loud and dismal din. 

* :?weet Florence 1 now I pray forbear, 

In cjuict let me die; 

I’ray God that ciery Clirl'fian soul 
Slav loiik on death as I. 


He taught me justii-e and the laws 

. With pity to unite; 

And eke he taught me how to know 
The wrong cause from the right ; 

He taught me with a prudent hand 
To f«!cd the hungry poor, 

Nor let my servants drive mvay 
The hungry from my <loor: 

And none can say but all my life 
1 have his wordis kept; 

And summed the actions of the day 
Bach night before 1 slept. 

I hi^c a spouse, go ask of her • 

If I defiled her bed ? • 

I have a king, and none can lay 
Black tieasou on my head. 

In lamt, and on the holy e,je, • 

From flesh I did refrain; 

Why should I then appcaj,' dismayed 
To leave this world of paiu t 

No, hapless Henry !• I rejoice 
I shml not see thy death; 

Most williugly in thy just cause 
Do 1 resign my broctli. 

Oh, fickk people! ruined land ! 
f Thou wilt ken peace no moc,; 

'While Kichtwd’s sons e.ralt themselves, 

Tkj brooks with blood will flow. 

Say, wero ye tired of gotlly peace, 

.And godly Henry’s reign, 

, . Thai you <Ud chop* your easy days 
• Forthoseof blood and pain 1 

.Itv'i- ^ ■ ' -" ■ " ’ Bsrfuing?, 


t*wc<'t Florence! why these briny tears 1 
They wa-li ni.y soul away, 

.And almost make me wi-h fbr life, 

AVitli thee, sweet tlame, to stay. 

■'Tis but a journey I shall go 
I'nto the land of bliss; 

Now, a.i a pri'Oi' cf Imsband’h love , 

Heccivc this holy kiss.’ 

Then rioi'cncc, iUUcring in her gay. 

Trembling those wordis spoke 
‘ Ah, cruel I dward ! blooiiy king! 

Mv lieart i** well nigh broke. 

-Ah, sweet f^ir Charle.'! why wilt Hunt go 
AVithout thy lot ing wife ? 

The cruel live that cuts thy nock, 

11 ckc slnill end my life.* 

And now the officers came in 
To bring .'sir Charles away, 

Who turned to his loving wife. 

And thus to her did say: 

‘ I go to life, and not to death, 

Trust fliou in God atwve. 

And teach thy sons to fear the Lord, 

-ind in their hearts him love. 

Teach them to run the noble r.ace 
That I their father run, 

Florence! should death thco take—adieu! 

Ye officers lead on.’ 

Then Florcnco raved as any mad, 

And did her tresscs tear; _ / 

* Oh stay, my husband, lord, and lifoF— , 

Sit Charles thou dropped a tear-. 

^5 ; ; ’. ; 











’Till titijd out Trith xaviag loud, 

Sh« foil u|)on the ftfx>r$ 

Sir Chatloo exerted hU )iu atight. 

And marched from out the door. 

Upon n alodge he mounted then, 

With look* full bravo and sweet s 
Tiooks that enshone no more concern 
Than any in the stri ct. 

Before him went the council-men, 
liv scarlet robcf end ppld, 

And tassels spaegiii<^ )n I ho - 1111 , 
Much gloiious to behold; 

The friars of Saint Aiu’iiitine no\t 
Appealed to the sight, 

All clod in homely riisiet weed , 

Of godlj monkish plijht: ^ 

In different paits a godly p'.ilip 
Most sweetly the> did chant; 

, Behind their back six niinetreln came, 
Who tuned tho strange betannt. 

Then fiyc-and-twenty aiehiis cune; 

Each one the lion did liend. 

From rescue of King Henii’s liicnds 
Sir ('Invle- foi to defoud. 

Bold a* a lion mmo Sir Chalks, 

Drawn on a cloth-laid sUdde, 

By ti'o black =tec<K in trappings white, 
’With plumes upon their head. 

Behind him fiie-and-twtutv inoie 
Of arghets strong .ad stout. 

With bended bow each one in h ind. 
Marched in goodly rout. 

Saint James's fiiars inarehtd next. 
Each one ins jiart did ch.iut; 

Behind their backs mx oiinsticib came, 
W'ho tuned the strange biuauut. 

Then came the inaior and aldermen, 

In cloth of 30.11 let d<>eked ; 

And their attending men eaih one, 

Lik<* ca,stein piinces flicked. 

And after them a multitudr 
<)f cituens d.d thiong; 

The evindows were all full of head.. 

As ho did pass dlong. 

And when he ramo to the high eroSs. 

Sir ('harfes did turn and say, 

* O thou that bavest man from bin, 
Wasfcv.ny soul tl< an this da^.' 

At the great min-ter window eat 
The king in niiekle state. 

To see Chailes Dawdin go along 
To his most welcome fate. 

Soon as the hleddc drew nigh tnougb, 
That Edward he leight hear, 

' Tho bras e Sir Cbarks he did stand up, 

, And thus hi« Wolds declare: 

^ •*Thou secst ino, Eilwatd! fiaitor lile! 

., Expoued to infamy; 

But lie assuied, di.slu}al man, 

J’*n greater now than thee. * 

BJ" foul proceedings, niurdei, blood, 

♦ ^ Thou weareet now a crown; 

‘ And hast ap^dnted nm to dio 
»’■ By power not thine own. 

Thou ^hlnkost I rhall die to-day; 

J httra boon dead till now, 

And <oon fdbtU liyp to wear a crown 
For *yf tqijat w 
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Whilst thon, perhaps, for some ftw yoftnt, 
Shalt rale this fickle tand, ' 

To let them know how wide tho rule 
’Twixt king and tyrant h<uad. 

Thy power unjust, thpu traitor slate! 

Shall fail on, thy own boad'>-» 

From out of beomg of the king 
Depaited then the sledde. 

King Eilward’a soi^ ntshed to his face, 

He turned his heail away, 

And to hib brother Gloucester 
lie thus did sgeak and say: <• 

‘ To him that 8 o-niuch-dronde<l death 
No ghastly ten 01 * biiiig; 

Behold the man! ho spake the truth; 

He's greater than a kingl’ 

* Ko let him die!’ Duke Bichord said ; 

‘ And may*e.ich one our*foo 8 
Bend down their necks to bloody aze^ - 
And fied tho carrion crows.’ 

And now the boiscs gently drew 
Sii CbarU, up the high hill; 

The axe did glister in tW sun, 

Ills piceious blood to spill. 

.‘fjr Chailes did up the bcaflold go, 

As up a gilded r.ir 
1 tf 1 letoi y, by i .ilorons chiefs 
t luiiieu III fUe bloody war. 

And to C'e people he did s.iy; 

‘ Behold 1 *'u SCO me die, 

For scriing Joj.illy my king, 
hfy ki’ig nio'l rightfully. 

A- 1 *iig . 11 1'dwaid lulci this land, 

No i,ui') yon will know ; 

Yotu wins ond h'l-'biuids shall be slain, 
And lireoks with blood eliall flow. 

You k lie your good and l.ioful king, 

SYI' ‘0 in .idui‘ity; 

J/ike me, unto the tine i.iuse stick, 

Vtid lor the tnie tiiiso die.' 

Chen he, with pnests, ujKvn his knees, 

A prarcr to God did iaak& 

Beseeching him unto htriiself 
His ]>aitiitg soul to take. 

'Ihen, kneeling down, ito laid hia head 
Most setinly on tho block ; 

Which Iroiii his body fair at on«o 

The ablu litail-.ui.in htroke: 
c 

And out the blood bogan to flow, 

And tuUTid tho scaffold tinne j 
And ttars, tnougb to wush’t away, 

Did flow fiom eaclt man’s eyno. 

Tho bloody axe his body fair 
Into four partis cut; 

And every part, and eke his head, 
ffpon a polo WM put. 

One pait did rot ou KiMirulph-bill, 

One on the minster-tower, 

And one from off the castle-gate 
The crowen did devour. 

Ilio other on Saint Paul’s good gate, 

A dreary spectacle 5 
His head was placed on the emUt 
In high street most noble. 

Thus was the end of Bawdin't fiste t 
God prosper long our'kittg, ^ 

And grant hO may, with 
In heaven Ood'k mttey fringt 
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.’■' ; 0 ! Ifatft an roundelay; 

• 01 wop the briny tear with me ; 

' "D^o^ no more at jioliday, . 

' ' yje n rhttninfl rirer be 5 

f ■'iMyldTO is dead,* 

‘ Gene to his death-bed, 

,. AU: under th^wUlow tree, 

|)laek his hair os the winter night, 

• ' • '\Vhite his neck as summer snow, 

1 .^ * Ruddy his face as the doming light, 
Cold he lies in the grate below: 
My love is dead. 

Gone .to his death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

Sweet his tongue as throstle’s note. 
Quick in dance as thougnt w'as he; 
■- Deft' his tabor, cudgol stout; 

«■ Oh! he lies by tm- willow tree. 

My love is dead. 

Gone to las death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Hark! the raven flaps hig wing, 

In the briered dell below; 

Hark! the death-owl loud doth sing, 
To the nightmares as they go. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow Irro. 

See S the white moon shines on high; 

Whiter is my true-lovo’a aliroud; 
Whiter than the morning sky, 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Here, upon my true-lovo’.s grave. 
Shall the garish flowers be laid, 
Nor ono holy saint to save 
All the sorrows of a maid. 

My lot<b is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

With my hands I’ll bind the brieiv. 
Round his lirdj corse to gre ;l 
Elto-fairy, light your fires, 

Hero my l»dy still shall be. 

My love is dead, • 

• Gone to his denth-bcd. 

All under the willow tree. 

Come rvith acorn cup jmd thorn. 
Drain my heart’s bl^od all away ; 
Life and all its good 1 scorn, 

• Dance by night, or feast by day. 

' - , My love i? dead, 

■ Gone te his do«,th.rbed. 

All under the willow tree. 

„ Witeif-wltches, crowned with reytes,^ 

,. Bear mo to your deadly tide. 

'. . I die—I come—my true-love waits. 
Thus the damsel spake, and died. 

JUiiffnrtion. 

,, , G';God, whose thunder shakes the sky, 

(T’.-■.Aivt’-- ^Whos» eye this atom globe sun’eya; 







The mystic msscs of thy vrillif 
The Shadows of celestial li^V ' ':' , 

Are past the power of human skill^ 

■But what the Eternal acts is ri^fe * ' 

0 teach me in the trying h-nu, 

When anguish swells the dewy tear,' 

To still my sorrows, own thy power, 

Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 

If in this bosom aught but Thee 
Encroaching sougivt a boundless away. 

Omniscience could the danger see. 

And Mercy look the cause away. 

Then why, my soul, do.st thou complain ? 

■ Why drooping seek the dark recess? 

Shake off the melancholy chain, 

B’or God create<l all to bless. 

But ah! my breast is human still— 

The rising sigh, the flilling tear. 

My languid vitals’ feeble rifi. 

The sickness of ray soul declare. 

But yet, with fortitude resigneti, 

J ‘11 thank the inflicter of the blow; 

Forbid tho sigh, compose my mind, 

Nor let the gush of misery flow. 

Tho gloomy mantle of the night, 

AVnich on my sinking spirits steals. 

Will vanish at tlio looniing light. 

Which God, ray East, ray Sun, reveals. 

WIJLLUSI »tLCONEB. 

• 

The terrors and circumstances of a ShipwTCck had 
been often described by imcts, ancieot and modem, 
!)ut never with any attempt at professional accuracy 
or minutenesa of detail, before the poem of that 
name by Falconer. It was reserved for a genuine 
sailor to disclose, in correct and barnionious verse, 
the ‘ sccret.s of tho deep,’ and to enlist the sympathies 
of the {mnernl reader in favour of the daily life and 
occui)ation.s of Isis brother seamen, and in all the 
niovcmcnts. the equipage, and tracery of those mag¬ 
nificent ve.ssels which have carried the British name 
and enterprise to the remotest (»rners of the world. 
Poetical associations—a feeling of boundlessness and 
sublimity—obviously belonged to the sceife of the 
pv.'Oin—the ocean; Imt its interest soon wanders from 
this soan;o, and centres in the stately ship and its 
crew—the gallant resistance which dhc men made 
to the fiiry of the storm—tlieir calm and deliberate 
courage—-tho various resources of thsai' skill and 
ingenuity—their consultations and resolutions as 
tho ship labours in distress—and the brave unselfish 
piety and generosity with which they meet their fate, 
when at last 

The crashing ribs divide— 

She loosens, parts, and spreads In ruin o'er the tide. 

Such a subject Falconer justly considered as ‘ new 
to epic lore,’ but it possessed strong recommendations 
to the British public, whose national pride afid 
honour are so closely idcntifletl with the scii, and 
BO many of whom have ‘ some friend, some baotber 
there.’ 

WivAxyt FAixosEa wss born in Krlinbfirgh in 
17.10, and was tho son of a jxwr barber, who had 
tw'o other children, both of whom were (leaf and 
dumb. He went eiuly to sea, on board a Leith mer¬ 
chant ship, and was afterwards in tho royal mvy. 
Before he •was eighteen years of age, he wiis second 
Inate in the Britannia, a vessel in tlm I«vant trad^ 
which was shipwrecked off Capo Colonm^ ns de», 
scribed bi his poem. In 1751 he ■U’os Ihing in £diii«. 
burgh, where ho published his flrst poetical attempt 
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' ropnody OB the -ileath fflf JFrjQfctjck, Prince of Wales. 

; The choice of , sndj a nibjBet-b}r » young friendless 
Scottish sailor, was a? singular as tlui depth of grief 
I Im describes in his pociU} for Falconer, on this w.-ca- 
sion, wished, with a ,zeal worthy of ancient Pistol, 

j To assist the pouring rains with brimful eyes, 

; And aid hoarse holding Boreas with his sighs! 

! In 1757 he was promoted to the iiuartcr-ileek of the 
i Ramilies, and heiog now in a superior situation for 
cnlfivatiing his taste fw- learning, he was jui assi- 
j.ilhons strulent. Three ye.irs afterwards. Falconer 
I Suffered a ,secx)rul sh.ipw'reek; tlie Ilamilies struck 
* on.the shore in the Cluinnel while making for Ply- 
j, mouth, and of 734 of ii crew, tlie poet a/nl 'jr> ptliers 
! only escaped. In 1763 apiieared iiis poem of TAe 
( Shipwreck (wiiieh ho afterveards greurly enlarged 


and improved), preceded by a dedication to the 
Xhiko of York. 'J'he work was oniirently snccessful, 
smd his royal highness ])rocured him the appoiut- 
'j ment of midshijinvan on board the Iloy.al (leorgx\ 
j whence ho was subsj'qncntly transferred to the 
, Glory, a frig.ate of .32 gims, on Ixiartl wliioh he 
held the situation of purser. After the peaei:, he 
resided in London, wrote a poor satire on Wilkes, 
Churchill, &c.. and compiled a useful niaviue dic¬ 
tionary. in .SeplcintaT 1760, llte p<a>t .'igain took 
to the sea, and sailed fmm Kngland as inirser of • 
tlie. Aurora frigate, bound tor India. ’I'he ves.scl 
reached the Capo of (UmkI Hope ja December, bnt 
.afterwards perished at sp.\, having foundered, as is j 
supposinl, in tlie Mosiirnbhiue Chamiel. No ‘lime- I 
ful Arion’ was k-ft to c;»nnem‘>nito this calamity, j 
the pix-d having dieil under the cireiimstanccs he j 
had formerly deseriticil in the ease of his youtliful 
associates of tne Britannia. 

* The Shipwreck’ Ita.s the rare merit of being 
a pleasing .and interesting poem, and a safe guide 
to practical seamen. It.s inintical rules and direc¬ 
tions ure approved of by all e.sperioneeil naval 
I officers. At first, the pix t dees not seem to have 
! done more than dcseriijc in nautical phrase and 
; simple narr.ativo the melancholy disaster lie had 
! witiiesseit The characters of AilX’rt, JiodmomI, 
ij Palemon, and Anna, wero added in the .second eili- 
‘j tion of the work. By choosing the sliipwn-rk of 
ji the Britannia, Falconer imp.arted a train of inle- 

■ I resting recolloetions .and images to hispwin. 'I’he 
''( wreck occurred oft’Cape (’olonna—one fif the fairest 

! pwtions of the beautiful shores of Greece. ‘In all 
Attica,’ says Bcird Byron, ‘ if we ' veept Athens 
itself and Marathon, there is no scene more iiitc- 
,. resting thafPCajH! Colonna. 'I’o the antiquary and 
artist, sixteen colnrans are an inexhaustible source 

■ of observation and tlcsign; to the jdiilosojilier, the 
' ’ j supposei] scene of sonic of Plato’.s conversations will 

j not be imwfclcome; and the traveller will be struck 
.with the beauty of the prospect ov<r "i-des that 
1 OTOwn the Algcan deep;” but for an Knglishman, 

. Colonna has yet an additional interc.st, as the atdnal* 
fpot.of Falconer’s Shipvvrcadt. I’.dlas and Vklo arc 
‘L iorgotten in the recollection of Fideoncr and Camp- 

, ' Hc«! in the dead of night by l.oiir»aV steep, 

‘ The seaman’s cry was beard along the deep.' * 

i. .Faiwoor w.as not insensible to the channs of llieso 
r ;iug'tq]rical And classic asswiatious, and he was still 
'• alive to the impregsions of romantic scenery' 

i; a gehid climate. Some of the descriptive and 
• ‘^ipSiodlcal ]^rts of the jioein are, however, drawn 
" limit! feiitptJ.great a jkngtli, as thdy interrupt Hiu nar- 
it» interest is most engrossing, beSidt‘.s 
. ■ . feeble and affected. 'I'ho clia- 

' ''V •ArkasurosotrioiKi. ( 


ractos of his naval ©fflesra ate tv 

Albert, the comniander. Is T^ve, lih^w*. 
softened aiul refined hy domestic t&s aM ;iujp!e^ 
information; Itodmond, the next in ran^ ^ COMSC 
ana boisterous, a liordy weather-boateri sbfiL' of 
Nurthumberland, yet of Sji kind com^aesionoto^au-' 
ture, as is evinced by one striking incident ir* . , 

And now, while wingeS with ruin from on higfif■ 
Through the rent cloud thg ragged lightnings flyy' , 

A flash quick glancing^n the nerves of ti^ht,' 

Struck the pale holm.sinaii with eternal night: 
Uedmond, who heard a piteous groan lichind.^ .1 
Touched with coiujia^ion, gared upon the blind ;* . • 
And while around his sad eompanioua crowd, ' ,• , 

He gnidc.s the unhappy victim to a shroud, ’ ■ •'' ' 

‘ nie thcc aloft, iny gallant friend,’ he cries, 

‘ Thy only succour ou the mast rcUo.s.’ 

Palemon, ‘ehargod with tho commerce,’ is petsliapH 
too effeminate for tho nmgh sea: he is the lover of 
the laxmi, and his passion for Albert’s'daughter is 
drawn with truth and dclieacy— 

’Twas gc-uuinc passion, Nature’s eldest horn. 

The truth of the whole jHiein is indcol one of It* 
greatr.st attraction?. We feel that it is a passage of 
KMil life: and even where the poet seems to violate 
the e.anoiis of taste and criticism, allowance is libe¬ 
rally' made for the peculiar situation of the author, 
while lie iiv< tx our attention to tho scenes of trial | 
mid distress wiiicli he so fortunately survived to • 
dc.'cribe. . | 

I 

\_Fi'om the Shipin’ei’L'] j 

i 

ihc sun’s bri'dil oib, declining all .screue, 

Now iLlancc'l obliquely o’er the woodland scene, 
('rc.ali(in,fci>iilc.s aionnd ; on every spray 
The warbling birds ex.ilt thnr evening lay. 

Ifliihe skipping o'er yon hill, the fleety train 
.loin the deej) chorus of the lowing plain ; 

'j’bc golden lime and orange theiv were seen, 

On fragi’.aiit brancho.s of pcipetiial green. 

■J’iic crystal stream,-, that velvet meadows lave, 

To tlic green occfin roll with chiding wave. 

The glas.sv ocean iiiislicd forgets to roar, 

But trcnJding uiurinnrs on the .sandy shore: 

xVnd lo ! his Burficc, lovely to liehold ! ' , ■ ' 

Glows in the west, a sea of living gold ! 

While, .all above, a thousand liveries gay 
The skies with pomp incfl’ablc array. 

Arabian sweets perfume the happy jda’ins! 

Above, beneath, at.vuud enchantment reignsi . ; ' 

While yet the shasles, onrtime’s eternal scalo^ 

With long vibration deepen o’er tho vale} , 
While yet the sivngsters of the vocal grove ; ., 
MJth dying numberH tune the soul to love, ' 

With joyful eyes the attentive master sees 
'fhe auspi<-ious omens of an castcni breeze. ■ 

Now radiant Vesper Icoil.s the starry train, '' ' , 

And night slow draws her veil o’er land and ) 

Round the charged bovfrl the sailors form \ ■) j 

By turns recount the wondrous tale, or siagt 
As love or battle, hardships of tho inahi^ 

Or genial wine, avvako their homely strain: '' 

’I'hen sonic the watch of night nlteraate keep,.■ 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. -iti 

Deep midnight now involvai the livid ‘ ..v 

While infant breem from the shore arise, 

The waning moon, behind a watery shtwad,i. ' rJ i';''-' 
Palo-gliimricred o’er the long-protract)^ ijlouid,' 

A mighty ring around her silver thtph^!: ' - ■ ; i’*! -; 

t I _t i.'x JiJi,. i.. \ „ •'.* 'Y 








ENGUSn tITEIlATUIlE, 


Vtltun VALCOKEK, 


t WhtU jmu Ari«w» iWeps, before hi^ sight 
' TttJBttltaeus bwjk* vmmn oi tho uignh 
) Now b’ooipiiig Aa^<^ with her happy waiit, 
I ApWOached the bacred hynuneal fiuif. 

1 Amb tremeadous llghtain^s flaoh bct«etii; 


I, and xctplng lo\ts arc sftn! 


And funeiol pmp, and xctmng lo\ts arc san! 

Now with Paimon up a mckv ».tttp. 

Whew summit trembles oVj tm loauiip deep. 

With pmful stop ho climbed, while f u ab«\o, 

Sweet Alinathainnsil thenfwwb tit lom ol lou, 
fhcii sudden fiom tuc ‘lipiKu h< ight they tell, 

While dieadfttj yawmd litmath the j« s of hell. 
Aniid*thi!> fearful tiam e, a thuAtJti.jig soui d 
Ue heara—and thnee tht. bellow dteks inbound. 
Upstarting fi mi his touih, on dttk he '^piniig, 

Thneo wim shull iw te the bo UbW uii’b wlubth iiiug 
‘All hands unm oi ” protKinis 11 « i-li lus tiv . 

I ‘ \U hands imimti ’’ the taunt i tk*. itply 
Roused from icpesc, ..i tlf tju baiIo» sn..ira, 

Aud with tljeii kiOb '-wiu tht wiinlla's o,\iii 
'Ihe Older gireu, upspint/'in ' wifh 111 un I 
Thevlodire tht it birs, and » httl tlnir in one irund 
At eiciy iniu the tlan/iii, juuK i 'm uud 
nptom’uluctftiit tioiii its 00 /} (tu, 

Ihe poudroua am hoi iistb t ’ti the n n< 

I Along their (Jippiy masts the > y U istin J, 

.Vnd high in air tin < nn iss i,iii > txUi 1 
(lietlottldu g ttnds 11 t loti v t in\ iss ^nidt 
1 And thron„’i imstiKablc in i/cs lidt 
I Ihe luTiar iiis with 1 n ' nflittion .,!( ini. 

To light the Its tl o’ti tht sihti slitam 
Alone the .rl .'s> pi im turn s}u libs, 

I While a/utt iidiiim ti iid 1 s i n Inr ois 
Kioai east to north tin li.ii sum hitt/ts jlij , 

And in the I _t))tiin ()nutii si n tki n 
I A calm tusucb, this duid ‘In id) ittnt shi n 
I The boats with rowtis armtd iit uit btf it, 

AVith cordaac fndti id to Ihe 1 ftv piow, . • 

I Aloof to Ma the stat<U hip ibo) I >w 
, Iht nervous new tlitir sw< jun- t its t \Uu 1, 

I And piling shouts tin sh< t d (. i idi i itn I 
I Sawtss attends tht 11 lill, tin dtngiis iii, 

{ 1 hi* poit IS doubkd, mid bthtlil no no it 

Now mom, lui 1 imp p ilo „liiii iciing i u the s t, 
I btattciul bLioio lid \ in iiluitint 
I She comes imt in nlul^tnt ]«nip an m d, 
j Ibit sltinl} howmti % wi ipt in sulh i sh idi 
I Aboio imumbent \ai>ouTs, Id I’s htuh*, 
iVenionlons totk ' tmtigis m tbi sight 
Nnith east the guatdiau i It. of 'st india lies, 

And wtatwaid riwthin's woodi t ipis tii*i 
With winnin/ postur's, now tie w nu n suK 
Spread all their su lies to th 11 m till imoUbt nt '■iKs 
luo swelling stu‘ii sailsi n<j}\ tbi if win ts c\ti i ', 
Ihtn htay satis sidtlon»to thi bitc/e t*nI 
Wb Je all totouHtht w.intkiing but/c are iliu 1 
W'lth yaids now thwaUiiig, ii vr oMnj j< Iv bum. I 
The dim hori/jji lowtiuig i%i onis shi lud, • 
Aud blot tlie suu. yet strntgling in Hit tlmi 1; 
Ihrongh the wide itmosphtit, tomb nstd with 1 I'o, 
Hw glaring oib emits a s.ii "ui n bl e. 

ThepUoia now then rules ot u( a]ipl'. 

The mystic ueetlh’a devious mu to try 
The compsii plated to catch the using i iv,’ 

* The <juadrant*s shadows rtudjons ihti suim} ' 

I Along tho arth the giadual mdi x sinks, 

While Phoebus down the veitu eitslt t,lidis, 

|fow, seen on otean’a utmost verge to swim. 

He sweeps it vibunl with his ntthoi limb 


Their wage vzperiente ihus esploiea the bci^t, ' 
And pi ar distaiito of tb sourt e of light; 

I bill through the chihad’H tuple mare they trace 
The analogy that piovcs tht ina^nit t*s place. 

The waywaid stetl, to truth thus itiom lied, 

No more the atu ntivo pilot’s lu 1 (.< mled. 

The natnts, wiiik the ship di j arts tho land, 

Ashore with adiuii ition caring sta I 
Majestically sliw, litfiu tin brtert, 

Tn Miltnt pomp she n arthis ou tho sets 
lltr milk wliitf bottom ta t a ofUi cli un, 

While trembling thiomrh f ht gu tn tia’i'k tent stieam. 
Ihe Wales* that ih st t’lovt in (tntiast shtn*', 

( lasp the lone fdii with a jetty /cue. 

Rntaiini i, i dm ' nwfiil on tht piow, 

Olatd oVl the i issd wa.t tint lol’cil below I 

W'heit’ti si I iiiovtd, tin i i 'll watts were setn j 

lo yi< Id obsi ijniotis, and Cl ’ te-s tht 11 ijiiff n * * I 
Hich I’ci till j(ip, Iht tlattciing winds unfurled 
lilt iniptII il llv that ml s tht wattiy workl i 

Dtcp bluslmi, iimois ill fiit I jis inv'st, 

\nd w irlike tr jphits t iiher iju irttr drest 1 

Iheii towircd the m istr, tht < nv i~s swelled on high } I 
^lldwavInJ! til II ei'dtitfd ii tin sky j 

Ihus tlie rn h If ss ) nuts m t iin aiiuy, j 

Liki iiiK t iir Ml It ii 1 tr 111 d it d ty 

II u lik< a SI III leiUiMs the wattiv 1 1 un, j 

liijiuh tn I wi I’ci t f tin 1 c.inmiin' I 

LllKshij I i *1 n liivci rii[ f 0111"lubefitmCandia, j 
1 i « 1 ' II 1 \ i 1 I 

\ Mt 11 1 t* i' f b UK it 1 w 11, 

lint SI itli's'll iitionujn u i, 

Noi toil, *ui hi/ti I, n 1 li'tics, ijjeaf 
lo sink Iht s, iiutii wiih ui 111 inl^ t a 
I li iu,.h ihi 11 liiin ht lit' n 1 j i_t tut S i our houst, 

Iht V SI oin till wiiuh tint t niiblt'm hi- post; 

A\ ho trim lilt 1 tt ol l\n i 'tiivt s Ui tuij, 

1 iduinnt ‘1 11 rh s^, jj h 1 tlni sp u i. 

Jhcu.h now It U It thtv Itli tbr ri,.it tilde, 

In pi iJisliU III limb till itssilssidt, 

Nt tuiuri 11 s nil'n »> tnii 'luls appal, 

Ibti know 11 il II 1 01 ihti sirju It til' 

UuttMii 'll nil u s) n ts 1 1 tht him, 
ssiildutd !\ toil, I I tiidh iisjiti nut . 

\ si iuiti< I'l lit ilnu til HI li's HI pine, 

I hen It 11 I s, IJ \,i, li> si aiibti In restore 
111 tilt 1 I re t'1 ni i-'tt's mind I luplf 

j -Vpiit iihin_ (in' ill li ' hopts bstiov 
I In vai 1 hi sp I , K the 1 idu tied tht it, 
j \n i b mt Is ’^lif (1 St I in b\ tin nil^u of ail: I 

in V iiii l iw i*i tl n 11 it St IS ( vpiiids 
Ihe tot n is'i s to c III 1 n tl nt 1 iiuls ^ 

I 11 » Ittl'll tl'k' 111 >Uii i tidsttl, 

A pissigt I pent 1 li 111 til w itny vntsii 
I 1 ite stiiiiid tl ,ui 1 w t'v ilimautine n oimd, 

I till pithioi\ti\ ft indU [lit It nnd 
I AMiili Albtit I'll!' witti sii xl d lubts disniiiycd, 

1 lhe,irn)ttiu tlist i itts sU'm it 1 ; 

1 0,1 Uik till IV itthlul III 1 111 till eiics aloud, 

•s ture voui lires n rep mn niin a shioud! 

Tl ustd 111 m his ti.iiKi 111 111 infs with eyes aghiUit, 
When otr the slup m unduhitum vast, 

V giant sin/e dowi ntsln s f.oiu o'l high, » 

And fi le and aft disscieii d luuis ho. • * 

• the tl in vesstl kit the enoimtms siioko ; 

Ihe Mils bineatii the thundtiing deluge bioke; 
boith stailtd from tbtir blanks the buisting rai,'* 

I he t\tt iidid eordas,e all asmidei spun^js 


_ , I Ihe pilot's fair mathintty sfiews the dtik, 

• Studdingmas mo long niiitow wait, whitli are onlv used fjo.a,,,.* wreik. 

Iff dnewoether and fnu wind*, on tho oniMtle ol tht laigci I ^ 

e^ntaentUi btaj wills aio throe tomonrl saUs, whiih iiHj i The w lUv here iilliil 1 to are an .i»st'nlil ic o‘ 


e^ntaewiUi btaj wills aio throe tomonrl saUs, whiih iiHj i The w lUv here iilliil 1 to are an .i»st'nhlu! o' strong 
ludgliedfup Off tho hills, whin the wind ciossiti tin bhips jdviks whitUtavtloj thcl werjtirle' tho hhio'sside where, 
her directly or ObHluriy m they mo hKwilM md thukii than tho i 't, nd apf**? 

» The operation of faking the siln’s azuffuih, m oidei ti dis Ktinowliat like a l anso 1 1 h xijw, wh t h tep »i live OiC hottoift 
aoy^tbtteaattimor weiiunyanatioacdthamaguetteAlnredle trututheuiqicrwisrhs 
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1 flielMlau<!od luism, lendiiiig’fo.liheiteadi 

tp ((reaming ruiias fnnn thtf jb^giit fled, 
liie sides conTuMTe shook ^ gtoatatng beams, 

And, rent with labourj jrawnod the pitchy seams. 
They souini the well,* attd terrible to hear! 

Five feet imihewed (Hong the line appear. 

At either pump they ply the clanking brake,^ 

And turn, by thm thd uiigi-ateful office take. 
Hodmond, Ariop, «nd Palcinbn, here, 

At this task all diligent appear. 

As some fiUr castle, shook by rude alaniis. . 

Opposes long the appmach of hostile anus; 

.Grim war arotnid her plants his black army, 

And death and sorrow mark his horrid way; 

Till in some destined hour, against her wall, 

Ifi tenlbld rage the fatal thunders fall; 

The ramparts crack, the solid bulwarks rwul, 

.And hostile troops the shattered breach ascend; 

H^r raliant iuinates still the foe reUrd, 

Rwblvsd till death their sacred charge to guard: 

So the brave mariners their pumps attend, 

And help incessant by rotation lend : 
lint nil in vain-^for now the sounding coitl, 

Irpdrawn, an undiminislmd dej)th explored. 

Nor thi-s severe distress is found alone; 

The ribs oppressed by jKiuderoiis cannon groan. 

Deep rolling from tlie watery volume’s height, 
ibe tortured sides seem bursting with their weight. 

So reels Pelonw, with convulsive throes, 

\^en in his vciii.s tho buniing earthquake glows ; 
Hoarse through his entrails roni’S the infemnl flame ; 
And central thunders rend his jp-oaning triune; 
Aecumulatod jmsohiefs thus'arise, 

And fate vindictive all their skill defies ; 

One only rcmotly tho season gave— 

To plunge the nerves of l>attle in the ryavc. 

From their high platforms thus tho artillery thrown, 

I Eased of their load, the timbers less shall poan; 

■ But arduous is tho ta.'k their lot requites; 

A task that hovering fate alone inspires! 

For, while mtent the yawning decks to case, 

That ever and anon are drenched with .sciu--, 
l^me fatal billow, with recoiling swcej>, 

May whirl tho helpless wretches in the deep. 

No season this for counsel or delay! 

Too i-oon the eventful moments haste away; 

Here perseverance, with each help of art, 

Must join the boldest eftbrts of the heart. 

These only now their misery can ndiove; 

These only now a dawn of safety give ; 

While o’er the qiRvering deck, from van to rear, 
l^ad surges roll in terrible career; 

Rodmoud, ArKdV, and a cho-sen crew. 

This office in the. face of death pursue. 

The wheeled artillery o’er the deck to gu'de, 
fi^taond descending olaimed the wcather-.dde. 
Fearless of heart, the chief his orders gave, 

Fronting the rude assaults of ovciy wave. 

Wkp ^ttic strong watch-tower nodding o’er Hic 

rocky base the foaming wafcei-s sweep, 
’CJhhtni^ he stoo<l; the stem aerial w,ar 
ifSta marked his honest fa<!e with many a .scar. 
.Ht^While Arion, traversing tho waist,3 
'Tho ieoida^ of the leeward ^ins unbraced, 

mwa beneath the metal plaacd. * 

waihls Ematauiment in Ilia ship's hold, serving tn in- 
;It is sounded by dropping a graduated iron 
I gpd^dpvrialnto it by a tong noe. Uenoe the Incruageot dimiuu- 
are,ea<<Uy discovercid. 

r'’‘ j^^ ja.tbo iewr or handle of the pump, by whiitb it 

t of this, kind Is a hollow tpace of about 

f IM fetf iaftweett the elavatlnns of the 

I qaut|K and ikvffig the deck for iti 


Watching the rollj their !brelotdw,;^yiifithdiw^’, (sv. 
And from their Hte teeling cMn^ tl^lpWl''**'^:,; :’' 
Then, from the windward batticiiutot»imb«wdj »'.'i* 
Rodmond’s associate# wheel the arrille*y ifpundif 
Pointed with iron fangs, tl^pit bars-beguile-.’ *" i' 

The ponderous arras across the steep defile j 
Then hurled from sounding hinges o’biHhe side, 
Thundering, they plun^ into tho ftaahir^ tids. • 

[The tempest increases, lfllt"8»e dismantled ehlp'pss^il|:^., 
island of St George.] ' ■ ^ 

But now Athenian mountains they descry, *- ■ 

And o’er tho surge CSlonna frowns on high, ^ 

Beside the cape’s projecting verge is plscod- ■ • - 
A range of columns long by time- defaced; 

First planted by devotion to sustain, 

In elder times, Tritonia’s sacred fane. 

Foams the wild liesch below with maddening ragOy - 
Where Svaves and rocks a dreadful combat wage^ 

Tho sickly heaven, fermenting with its fro^ht, 

Still vomits o’er the main the fevtiHsh Weimt t 
And now while winged with ruin from on hi|^,' 
Throug’a the rent cloud the ragged lightnings fly, , 

A fla-ih quick glancing on the nerves of light, 

Struck the pale helmsman with eternal night; y 
liodinoud, who heard a piteous groan behind. 

Touched with compiussion, gazed upon the blind | 

And while iiround liis sad companions crowd. 

He giiitbis till* unhapjiy victim to the shroud, 

Hie thee .aloft,, my gallant friend, ho cries; 

Thv Hilly ‘iiic-xiur on the most relies! 

The Lcliu, bereft of half its vital force, 

Now scavee vabtiued the wild unbridled cauwa ; 

I ^uick to the abandoned wheel Arion i^e, 

'I he ship’s tempe.ituoHS sallies to reclaim. ■' - 

.Vniuzcd he saw her, o’er the sounding foam 
V.’pbi'ii.fi, to right and left distracted roam. 

So gazed young Phaeton, with pale dismay, 

When, mounted on the flaming oar of day, 

M'itli rash aud impious liand the stripling tried 
Tho imuutvtal coursers of the sun to guide. 

'J'Jic vessel, while tho (lro.ad event draws nigh, j 

Soeni.s more; impatient o’er the waves to fly j - 
Fate .spurs her on. Thus, issuing from afitr. 

Advances to the sun some blazing star; 

And, as it feels the atlractimi’s kindling foree, 

^^prings onw.aTd with accelerated force. 

With mournful look tho seamen eyed tho straiul^ 
Where death’s inexorable jaws expand ; 

Swift from their minds elapsed all dauf^rs past, 

As, dumb with terror, they beheld the last. -' ; • ’ 

Now on the trembling shrouds, before, behind, ■ '' 

Til mute suspense they moijnt into the wind. ' < 

The genius of the deep, on rapid wing, • 

The black eventful moment seemed to bring.' ■ 

The fatal sisters, on tho surge before, • • - y’. 

Void'd their infernal hcpies to the prore. • ■ y 

The steersmen now received their lost command ■ 

To wheel the vessel sidelong to the strand. ••• y-;' 
Twelve sailora, on the foremast who depend, •' 

High on the platform of the top ascend'; , it/ ,,; 

Fatal rotreittl for while the plunging prow 
Immcrges hearliong in tho wave rolow, ' •;.. . 
Down-piessed'by watery weight the bowsprit bWdli^^H 
And froru above the stem deep crashing > f 
Beneath her beak tho floating ruins lie i ■' V,*-: .’v'. 't 
The foremast totton, unsustained on high (/ ’ '.'I tf, 
And BOW the shin, fore-lifted by the seit, - •’ j 

Hurls the tali froric hackvnird o*er her lei.; f 
While, in the general wrack, the feithfutshiiar 


Drags tho roaintop-raast from its’peat twtay.' 
Flung from the mast, the seamtn'»triiw,iu: 
Through hostile flooilg thelir vnssid'to. 

The waves they huflWt, tUlr hs^fifli 


O’trpowwcd, they yUM ti, drittl 












thfeirhead. 
trith (he dead I 

«.;Th(^ WIm) jBinajii; tieir fearful doom await, 

Ndr lddgw>im(mni theh; ^oet companione’ fate. 

The hwrt diet bleed®, with,«om>^ all its own, 
ffffmui (he paoj^'ef ^endship to bemoan. 

Albert ^d Kodiqettd and Palemon here, 
i y?f.h .young ^ion. on the maSt appear; 

'^wA &ey, amid the unspeakable distress, 
l^ 'every loeh distracting thoughts confess ; 
fc.eteixrein the refluent blood congeals, 

Apd eyety bosom fatal terror foels. 

Iqiclesftd with all the demons o&tho main, 

Ifhey viewed the adjacent shore, tut -viewed in vain. 
,-6Wm tormetits in the drear abodes of hell, 

Where ss4 despair laments with rueful jell; 
fIjKflt torments aiionize the damned breast, 


• And ijovr, lashed on by destiny severe, 

With horror fraught the dreadful scene drew near! 
The ship hangs hovesring on the verge of death, 
liell yawns, rocks rise, and breiikers roar boiicatb! 
,Tn vain, alas! the sacrc<l shades of yore, 

Would arm the mind with philosophic lore ; 

In vain they’d teach us, at the latest breath, 

To smile serene amid the pangs of death. 

Even ZenoV self, and Epictetus old, 

This fell abyss had sliuddowid to behold. 

Ifod Socrates, for godlike virtue famed. 

And wisest of the sons of men proclaimed, 

Beheld this scene of frenzy and distress, 

Hie soul had trembled to its last recess! 

O yet con-firnt my heart, yc powers above. 

This last tremendous shock of fate to prove! 

The tottering frame of reason yot .sustain! 
i Not let thi.s total ruin whirl my brain! • 

; In vain tbo cotd.s and axes were prepared, 

I For now the audacious seas insult the yard ; 

: High o’er the ship they thv'-w a horrid sha<k', 
i And o’er her burst, in terrible c.ascade. 

•■'pUfted on tbo BUtgo, to he.arcn she flic.s, 

Her ahatterod top half buried in the skies, 

Then headlong plunging thunders on the gis)und. 
Earth groans, air ti-ombles, and the deeps resound! 

' Her giant bulk the dread connusslnn fecl.s. 

And quivering with the wound, in tonnei.', rods; 
Sh reel*, convulsed with .agonizing throes. 

The bleeding bull bencatl- the murderer’s blow.-. 
Again, she plunges; hark! a second shock 
'.Teata her strong bottom on the imorble rock! 

‘^Ddiwn Ott tbo vale of death, with dismal cries, 

\The 'fht«d victims shudderi^ roll their cyc.s 
In-^lld despair; while yet another stroke, 

; With deep eouvnlsiou, rends the solid oak 
, Till, like the iuine, in whoso infernal cell 
The lining demons of destruc^on dwell, • 

. lAI I^gthaattnder torn her frame divides, 

. Aijd enuhing spreads m ruin o’er the tides. 

■ ■ Q Wttre It.mine with tuneful Maro’s art, 

' -.Towhhe.to tympatby the feeling heart; 

jsmootU Mid moumftil vorse to dross 

■ all tjw pomp of eocquhiite distress! 

, .TtowAup.aat^Wly tas^ by cruel fate 
;T&.storfe to all the porila I relate, 

; ;'Th^ toighii I with unrivalled strains deplore 
: ■ Tl^lii^borrfous horrors of a leeward shore. 

‘L;;Ajt o’er the surf the bending tnainraast hungj 
. 8 liy .on tho.Tigging thirty joameh Hung; 

. a topken crag were struggling cast, 

■ ,by .oo»y tangles o^pled fiwt; 

the oVrwhHmSng billow’a rago, 
with their fate-to wage;. 

IPSiwI bcHtoj^d. ahd feeble, they fotego . 

toahade^.beipw; 

la it ' ... . ■ ■ ■_.... .. ■ .' 


tCHSPAfURh.. ,, ito;^y.i;tOT>>. 


Some, firom the main yard-arm iinDetuoda thrown 
On marble ridgos, die without a groan t ■ - 

Three with Palemon on their skill de^d* = ' •! 

And from the wreck on oars and rafts deaotUidi ■ 

Now on tho mountain-wave on high they rid^ ’ 

Then downward plunge beneath tho involving tide,; i 
Till one, who seems in agony to strive, 1 

Tho whirling breakers heave on slmro alive: i 

The rest a siiecdier end of anguUh knew, j 

And pressed the stony beach—a lifeless crew > ■ ' 

Next, 0 unhappy chief! the eternal doom J 

Of heaven decree thee to the briny tomb: | 

What scenes of misery torment thy view! 

What painful struggles of thy dying crew ! 

Thy i>erished hopes all buried in the flood, * 

0 ’er.spread with corses, red with human blood! 

So pierced with anguish hoary Priam gazed, 

When Troy’s imperial domes in ruin blazed; 

While he, severest sorrow doomed to feel, | 

Expired beneath tho victor’s murdering steel— 

Thus with his hclplc.s 8 partners to the last, 

■Sad refuge ! Allicrt gr.asps the floating mast. 

His soul could yet sustain this mortal ‘Wow, 

But droops, ahis! beneath superior wo; j 

For now strong nature’s sympathetic chain ■ j 

Tugs at his yeaniing licart with powerful strain} . ‘ 

Jfis foithful wife, for ever doomed to uiouni -i 

For hiio, alas! who never shall return ; j 

To black adversity's »ijproach exj> 0 i 3 cd. 

With want, and hard.sLips unforeseen enclosed ; 

His lovely daughter, left without a friend | 

Her iiinnccnce to succour and defend, • 

By yimth and indigence (#t forth a prey i 

To lalvless guilt, that flatters to betray— 

While the«e reflections rack his feeling mutd, 
Bodmoiid, wbo hung beside, his grasp resigned. 

And, as the tumbling waters o’er him rolled, 

11 is outstretched arms the master's legs infold ; 

Sad Albert feels their di.«.solution near, • 

-Ind strives in v.ain his fettered lirab.s to clear. 

For death lids every clinching joint adhere. , 

All faint, lo heaven he throws his dying eyes, i 

Aiiil ‘ Oil protect iny witc hud child!’ he cries— 

Tho gushing streams roll back thu unflnished sound } ! 
lie gasps I and sinks amid tlie vant profound. : 


ROHKRT U.OVT>. I 

Hobkri l.LOYU, till! friend of Cowper and Chur- , 
chill, was born in London in 1733. •His father was 1 
under-inasler at Westminster scliool. He di.«tin- \ 
guished tiimself by his talents .ot f^tbridge, Imt j 
was irregular in liis habits. After completing his I 
education, lie became an usher under his flither. I 
Tlio wearisome routine of tills life soon disgusted ! 
him, and he attenijdcd to cam a subsi.steuce by. liis i 
literary talents. His poenj called Tfie Actor attraeUvl I 
some notice, and was the precursor of Chuichijl’s ! 
‘ Hosciad.’ The style is ligiit and easy, and the ; 
observations generally correct and spirited. By ■ 
coutrihnting to periodical works as an essayist, a I 
poet, and stage critic, Lloyd picked up a precarious 
subsistence, but his means were thoughtlessly squan-*; 
dered in company with Churchill and other wits ; 
‘ upon Ipwn,’, He brought out two indifl^rent thea- ■ 
trical pieces, published his poems bj' subscription, ' 
and eiliteii the *8t James’s Magazine,’ to wlrich 
Colmtin, Bonnel Thornton, and others. contrSbuteii 
The uittgaziiic fidled, and Lloyd was cast into prison 
for debt. Churchill generonsiy allowed him a guinea 
a-week, as well as a servant; and endeavoured to 
' raise a subscription for tho purpose of c.xtricatii^ 
him Ikom his ombarrassmente. Churchill died, jn;,: 
November 1764. ‘Lloyd,’ says Mr Southey, 
been apprised of his danger; but when the newiwr! 
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lii* dc.\th was somewhat abmptly annowiped to him, 
as he was sitting at dinner, be was sLirid with a 
Sudden wu'kiicss, and saying, ”I sluU toUow |><H>r 
Charles,” took to his bed, fiom w hu h he m % cr rose 
again; dyintr. if oer man died, ot i hioken heart 
The tiagedy did not end lure ( IuikIuIIs laiomite 
sister, Avho is saidtoliivo possi^std much of her 
I brother's sense, and spill* iml sfciuii', and to haio 
1 been betrothed to Lloul, itUndcd liini duiiiu hl^ 
illness, and, sinking uiultr tin doubli lo^s, sooi* 

! followed her brotbtr nut lui hmr to the t,iavt’ 
I Idoyd, in conjum tion w itU f olinan, paiodud the 
i Odes of Gray and Misoii, and the humour ot tlu.u 
burlesques i> not tinctuud with iiuiluniti Imhid, 
. this nntbituniU > miig poit ‘'tt.nis to line litni om 
' of the gentk^t ot wittj obsmers *111(1 bitly ''it** 
[riats, hewasiuiiud b> tin ftitiuKlup of (’UtiKhill 
1 and tho Nonsi iim t liib, uid not In tin Ion i of in 
{eviliiatuic Hu -uvuitv ot Ins »tvk (whuh both 
Churchill and (ouper lopud) inii be ’■i.ti) Irom the 
^ following fchoit t\tratt ou 

j ^TTk Vi'-i ot a Poll's Tifi 1 

I Tho liIlk t lUUM,, “-o p iNsiiig gaj, 
t Bewiti-lui oiib t( bttii) 

Ihou^k for a wink witli t is> , ii 
She '•uio'rth'' t! t ni.'^i d bruv < 1 < ui. 

And 1 ip", t le i iirul ii 11 tnii) uii mi , 

^V ith 1 atui\ tiaii'iioM .Ic u l^, 

Fond of till nothin,,'"hi In ">11,1,, 

We wake It 1 I'll to T( i' w >{.- 
Ihiongb tv*r> p'u , 

CoiiSuUr wi 11 tut |v It "11 i i. , 
turns protw led m 1 (. in 1 d, 

D<tamed, (kpiioknt, ami ilntu (* 

The loke of wil', tlu bull U slui.', 

The curse iHn Is, the butt (< ' 'i n , 

Tjo proud to st I ji 1(0 ximK nils, 
lolai juii loguv >1 I iltn liK Is 
un proli/miv togiic, 

Too tsK li's o| th( uuaus t • list, 

The Imbhlo 1 tnit mt nt’t > , i 1, 

And >ct to 11 j t I laii 11 n 
Ik quits *1 (. w< ’•id *ic IK n. pii/ d, 

Pitu I by ff w, b;; 'it n (k jiisi 1, 

And, lost to t) imU, fppi s, lly 1 i , 

Sinks to the nuthiii'’ i.tiinit lu 1 > 
l> gk nous tiaih ' 1 1 w t' I’luk, 

TV here men aic lui 1 I 11 i tUii mitt’ 

Ia.t tra v ktV, ntgkttni (1 iv, 

The shabby (Itwai, l)i>(’cn griv, 

Thost tu*« ‘“jI sen wits tf the N* 1 , 

(Vot thit I blend then 1 imis w tb niiii ), 

Ikptat then Inis, then miks, ihm lout 
And tcaiu tuc woild s me u 'iul sh urn 

But bid as tlu life of I 1 ukiKV povl liulcritu 
seems to lute been in llo>di, istuiittioii, tlu 
situation of a tclicad iishtr was as little to Ins 
iqind — 

. Lm UOiMhuii f>i'a A hool-LJift.\ 

Were 1 at once smpowind to sh w 
My utmost tingi<111(1 on tnv ki, • , 

To punish with exlitrn t ii,.( 11, 

I Could infill t ni pen mu 11 >• it 
TTian, UHjrg bun an l<* .ming s tool, 

To m^Q him ushtr ot u ‘ehool 
For, not tir dw< 11 upon the toil 
Of woiking on barnn soil, 

And Ubouiing With mcetisant fiauis, 

To cmltiTate a bloekhead’. laaiun, 

The duties there but ill befit 

The Inyo of lotfors, arts, or wit. | 


Km ono, it hurts me to the soul. 

To biQok loufiueuunt or lontrol; 
fjtill to be pinioned down to teach. 

The sMitax and the p.vits of speech; 

Oi, what piihat»s Is drudgoiy worse, * 

Ihi links, and points and iitles ot veisei 
To deal out authois by retail. 

Like penri'y pots oi Oxfoid ale; 

Oh ’tis a seivici iiksomo more, 

Thau fugging at thg s aush oai! 

V cl siiili Ills task, a dniiual tiiith, 

Who watches o'er the bent ot yuutli, 

And wink a iiaifrj stipe’id (Oiuing, ' 

He sows the nilKst seeds ot Icaiiniig, 

And tills f/itii minds with piopci eaie, [ 

And SKs them then due produce bear; j 

fsi’liis, ills' his toil beguile, li 

Ills oini Ills lulluvi all the while. 

‘ V et still he'ii on the load,’ you siy, 

‘ ('Ml lining ’ VV li), prihaps he way, 

But tiiiiis Id c h uses I'l .1 null, ^ 

Ni 1 (getung (1), noi st uidiii ' 'till; 

1 ( r little way Ins )< minig icadics, 

VV ho It idi no moit than what he teoches. 


CUV 1STs tmatiini. 


I 


\ sptomi 1*,>d( n was su]ip()std to hive iiiscn in 
riiuiind' w tiui lu pulilislu 1 Ilia sataiial ptwin, 
Th Itisiia 111 ITi’l The impression was 101- 
t niud hj li s (.ph to tilt (ritie.d iiMtwcrs, shoitly 
•ittiiw ir I' I ’ his I'pisth to lliqiuili, 7 fit f’tnpheiy j 
(t Fa n til ' iml jiis,s i,ts m Ins other poems 
I'l tlir unit’ ni Inst to sirsi the purpose* of the j 
j ’i> MMiiitil ere it tuihty of icrsituation, and a 
' e idth iiul l)v Idiicss (I pervm il in\ t (tii e that drew j 
instmt itleikion to then lutlioi Thoii'gh Cowpt r, . 

f II 11 lily prtdili turns, hid ihi diopmiiinof Chur* ' 
(tnll and th night lu wa 'imkv.(l i imct,'we eaimot 1 
n )w t I’lsiih 1 till lutlioi of thf ‘ Ilosciiid’ as nioro I 
t!iiii a spend ]ilta(lii oi pmiplikktr m vtisc lie 
(hloniK lebisili hi irt—tMcplin ••ona; few hues ‘ 
(f iicnitui*! d finoui ind he luvtr iisccndetl to 
till Inglici n lonsot iini,ination, tlnn troil b> Col- I 
Inis (itiy nut Akciisiih With the beauties of 
f \krii il natuii lu h id .lot thr slightest sympathy. 1 
Ik iht d before hi h id w 1U ittaini d the jirinic of life, t 
jit there is no youthful eiithusnsm dxiut lus wmrks j 
nor iny nulu at ons th il lu i ighcd for a higher fune t 
than tint of btiiigilii tenor ol at tors and artist^ j 
iiotul ioi Ins iilieit’in ceccntneities, and diatfa- 
guislic'd foi Ins ikvotiim to TV like s Thathemis- 
apjihed stiongoiig'.n il tab els 111 following tqit tlicao ' 
pitiful or unvvoithy obici's of lus ambition, it unde* 
in tbk , but as i sitiiic d poet -tlic only charm tor 
III wtinh he <ippr irs as ui luthor- hi Is i)nnu.a$nr« 
ibis infeiioi to l’opc,pi Drydtn. The* ‘fatal faci* 
hty’ of Ins vtise, .ind Ins uusenipulous satire of Uv* 
iiig mdividuils .md passing cvenfi, had, howevdr, 
the (fl(.et of ni.iknig all I ondoii ‘rma ftom sidq 
to silk' with Ins appliu'M’. at a time when tlie risil ’ 
poetry of till ag( 1 onlil hardly obtuimthor publish^ 1 
or readers htiiptiug Marlow, tho drontatls 
81 are I ly any English author of teputaUon hfiit t^lit ) 
more uhlnppy in hw life .ind end tlmn ChaiW f; 
( hnrelnll Ik was the son of a ckrgymau luTVest- 1; 
minster, wli''re’ he w is Imin m 17ll. After attcanif 
! mg Wesfininstcr sehool and Tiinity college, Catuis 
budge (which he quitk d abruptly), lie made a (Jafec 
dcatiuc marriage with a y oung lady itt Westinjhiifitl', 
and was assisted by Jus father, till h« wa* ordi;dn<^ 
and settled ui the curacy of Bainhuim, in 
Ihs father dud m i7Sa, and tlie poet wa»nppoifHfd 
bU suciteSRor m the curacy and Jeetureahin ^ pt 
JoIm'sM Weslmiuster. Tm« tranaitioib whM’jtjWi’ • 
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mined ail awesalon of comfort and rwpect ibihtr, 
proved thp bauo of poor Chmchill He \»jw m his 
twenty-neientU ye<w* and hw condiKt liatlbciu up 
to tliw ppnod iiroproachalile He now, liowiiti. 
renewed his intnn.icy witli Lloyd uid other school 

<onipanion9,and launchtivinto i r mcr of dis*.)})! 

t,ou and extrai«g.«iKe His portiy dicw him into 
notice, and be not only disiojuded Ins leitnrcship, 
init be l.i*S .wide tla «1< nf il (o>.tuim, and ipptucd 
inthec\tiemc of fishioii? with a blue loit t; ild- 
lac^ hat, and ruffles. The de in of Wi stiiunsh i n 
niotistrfttd wiOi him against this broach ot dme il 
proprttv, and liis aniin idicisiaas ivc n i c on ltd by 
the poet’spnnshioiuIs ( huiditll afltcttil tiiuluulc 
thispindtrj, ml llojd mid it tin subjc f of I'l 
epigram — 

To Chttidiill, tilt I irl, HIPS til t\ t tmiii I r b in, 
LtatWbreocbcs, lyhi tcckui.s'.i lyuhvtd i u 
nitaii * 

’lis shamtftil, mcicKiit- you must ktep h liui h 
rules 

If nwc ones I a ill i.ud li n ttlicyi lU f 
If itason don’t bind nil I’ll Imki df ill fittH , 
lo be black and all bliuk 1 shall ic iir tiny belli i 

Tlic dtin and tin c mgic ^tlOl^,l^^ 1 ii i t i 
powerful, an! ( bun lull f nml it i ti..ssu t > us n 
the Itcturislup His k uIj inn sril! tbnw oil it 
will his populii situs ml li iluii cl inti rlu 
giosscst libuicheriis Uiscimoc Ii itb inptc I 
to justify IP i ji tied null t» Il yd, t ilitk 1 
“Night,* jii will! li 111 1 I ( bin df on piuluu 

and the. woill bi mini il lli in lu i o d ct tunw 
‘This yiiiilii li III jirtuul I n 1 is 1 1 j rip’ui 
‘on the explode. Idol tiiUL t' i( tl birsfi i il is »sil 
of Mto is loss tulpibli tU III the j itii if it uid i 
a llypnirditil issninpt) in eif yntiu Ini nn igiri 
of guilt m the iniliMilud is s I e II tiM t ili i tblv 
eeiual, but tin suittiiu mil dni.,uoiis e\inpl 
alTordcd iii the lornici e % rcndi s it, iii a j ui Ii 
point of view, in mlu tniloM inun' ili Jlu 
pi'ts iiredul iiitits lilt icl hsiwwusd i nj >si 
tiun, iml h s p euid Jlu f,// / j nblislu 1 t th s 
time, w 18 in lULOhiiciit iiid tut suit pi iiiitnn 
A giy,i1tr till 111, ss Is Ins uqininiime with 
Wilkts, unfortun d 1\ t qu illy i jns,> i lu u 1 rpidh i 
iUctioii and prn iti, Ubniditiv (liuidi 11 i si h 1 
bis new aesot life m the Non h Bntm, null i sid 
the profit aris iig ti im its s !< ih s tu in istuici 
rendered him of impoit uui i non, 11 ,1 1 nu lu h 1 
with Wdkis in flu list ol Iho c whom tm in s 
Bcngershal utM iiistMutions tu iipult i' unlii 
tha ginaral w urant usu<y toi Tint pup sp ih 
extpulion of wludi giii, iwi to the n I pil i 
and only bcmfitiil partrof the w inn e nt st tli it 
easua^with goyanmuit ( huu hill w is w ith il|^i s 
at tha time tlu IiUtr w is, ipj %hinik I, mil Innisil) 
oifiy escaped owing to tl e iucshim,pi s it,niii uue l 
his person, and to the pn.se ma e t m n I \s ith w hu h 
Will .09 addressed him hy the. iiimi ot Ih msjn * 
Tlie poet now set about hw sitir tU Piophu / oj 
Pamn*^ which, like Wilkvss Noxth Uuton, w is 
specially' directed agimst tin beottish nation Iht 
' o=^wr} of Wilkps sepaiatid thefu,nils, but they 
ke^t a correspondence, and Chnidnll lontinuid 

Cfmroh>lliitpat<M«owi>rl.s lent u lU a\licn 
! kfibluihiU patored Ike looin M lU swum cnsti l\ i f tlip 
imeensoger *«oo4 Vi IhetniM, s.uit Mill to 

Irfau SHkwdpes Mrs fhomaon ilo? lk«» sho diiic it ft 
sthpiftt I' ChwHhtU took tke hint is n aikli #« It In I 1« n 
Ktfiau Ba replied that Mrs aiunlnien was waitiiie f >r kini 
aadtittt a* «aiy ww, for a in imi iit, to ask Wm haw ko ik I 
he took klsleave, hastened k mto spi un 1 

rebre^jato the eoqnfr), and; slnded ai] soan k 


to bo a keen politu al sitmst. The excesses of Ins ■ 
d Illy life remained eipnlly cunspieuons. Ilogartti,' 
who was opiiosod Vi (Imrehill for being a friend i 
of \> likes, ehu-ndenstK illy paposed bis habits, 
by e irii ituiing the satnist 11 thi form of a bear 
dressed c.inomcdlj, vith lufflis it his paws, and) 
holding a pr>t ol jiortii (Innelull took revenge' 
ill a hiree imd swetpms ‘tpi tk i lloguth, which 
is said lo h lit cuise.d li in the nine'- c \quisitp pain, 
Alter sepirituig from his wi( , md 1 lunni' an un* 
hsiipy loniifxion with another fuuali, tli dingh' 
tir of i Wcstmnutir tridisman, whem he had i 
siilimd ( Iiuri l ills cami ihcw to a bid indpie.. 
inituie elo c In <) toliei l‘'ei 4 he went »o Jump 
topiy VI it t) Ills friend Wilkes vnd was sei/ed 
it 15 ml 11,11 V Ith <1 1 Mr wlm h pioved fatal on the 
4 th if Noi mber It ith Ins elciKal profission 
( hiinhill li 1(1 tin iv n oft his b'hef in ( Imstiirnty, 
in 1 Ml ‘smtliey niMiti ms flint thonqh lie made lus 
will onlv tl e (1 ly Ixf lu his di ath tlitre is in it not 
till sli.,li’( t (\pies‘'in ef Tihei us fiith or hope 
'so hiLldv pipulii 111 ]),( hie tile had his Mtms 
piovi I tint 111 w IS n ink el to l>eqiH Ith in annuity 
f sivtv jiiuidst Ills iiilow indti'ti fitlii more 
unluppi worn 11 whom he liii seduud, and some 
sin pills u II mil 1 1 ) Ills soils The popt wis boned ' 
it 1 > 1, 111 J s nil (f h s ly Is o iitis plieedover I 

In, ..rivi 1 stom mwhi h v is insi ived ilinefpum i 
me 1 1 11 s own p lenis— I 

J ifi t J »ii ’ 1 nil ye I, heie Cb lukill lies 

Fill 111) yni'ih i iv K ^ in ted hiTlly less than I 
til tisie 1 til II sisif iiui ft IS pertain tint 
( hurt lull ('lusst i his eompune tnn for paitsot Ins 

< lb. 1 111 vet ts 111 t iviliutl. Slim liora tlio 
lie 11 t 

I k 1 k 111 11 lit will h I 1 , Il ’( (lau, 

\\ bun bun 11 i it i lu i t \ i. i i x 11 n 
1 s II t tlu I i’ 1 Ini 1 1 u V won 1 
M hell J1 iisi iiiiii L tiiiln liii lid, 

Mb hill Ibu 1 n st ’I V 111 u,.'i i lUtiul, 

Ot sb i] ( (I tt 1 I ii) 1 i 11 y s 111 , ^ 

1 ui t I 'll 1 1 In tl 1 w il I u s n 111], 

It 1 1 , I t 1 1 u w 11 t k I ( 

N us tin til ,wli ek ii „ V I us iitP tel's, 

\i 1 III I wnn in i t 11 i t .,i h ii i swells 
1 u'l n nn tint 1 .,i 't wl en si m, but uno, 

s ( n 1 s I 1 1 1 .1 s < I 1 1 t ei i( i, I 

Vnl, lui ill III 1 1 b ui Iwul 114 n I'l w .}, 1 

Ih Is liti 1 II is< i ik It n IS II s call, ' 

iiiiuil it il p 11 s liiss ij I I vii _eaiui pass, 

\i 1 t til II m 1 h 1 's i ^ i let 1 s^J s— 

1} 11 III l whi b t uui li VI tin he III hit .pion, 

Vi l Inti’S il It hi i slit 1 ws to bp htr vvu 

T/u. ( > . 1 rt I 

Iht most luhcums mil m the iliolc tlu Iws*’ of 

< Innclnlls siu t , is liis Pi phto/ of I'ammi, a 
s its iiLshril n crikil tv Wilkis Ihe Earl of 
'lute ^ adinini ti iti in li id e nee ti J the tmiiity of ill 
disipp nteil piti its uid ki ell partis ms igimetthi 
“siollisli 11 iliim 1 Veil Johiisem md .Tumiis d s- 
undid tothis]Htl\ 11 lilt uilpuiuduo,atui Chun bill, 
reVIlied m it with suili uuhs.,used eMg-eiitun 
iiul broai hiuiumr, tha*’ the most siturmiie or Hiisi 
tive ofcioui rmntivinen must hive liugliel it .H 
ibsiuditv Jins unique pvstoi dope ns as tollows 

Two bovs whise biith, beyond all qiicsti m, spungs , 
l lom m it md ghnioiw, thuiidi tiiritittui kiu.ji, i 
‘slupheuls lit *>01 ttish lm<m.c, l*orn and bred 
On Iho sunes bleak and barren mountain s head, 

' By n'..gaid u vture doouw d on the same 1 i ks ^ 

III spin cut life, and staive themsilves and llocks, 

1 reiih ns the iminHn,r, whieh, enn bed in unst, 

, 1 'he 100111111111‘s top with usuil did kss kissed, 
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Jockey «ud Sa\niey to i:holr UbouTS rose; 

Soon clnd 1 ween, 'vrhere notore needs no clothes; 
Whore from their yrouth inured to o inter skies, 

Dress and her vain reftaements ihe> ilrt.pi<<c. 

Jockey, whose manly high cheek hones to crown. 
With freckles spotted flamed the golden down, 

' With meikle wrt could on the bagpipes play, 

Ktcu irom the riidqg to the setting day ; 

' Sawney as long without lemoihe mold bawl 
tiomew madrigals, and ditties liora Fmgal: 

Oft at his strains, all luauial though ludc. 

The llt^land lasn loigoi h<'i w int of food, 

And, whilst she scrattuid hci lour info lest, 

Sunk pleased, thou/h hungiy, on hci ''iwjhj’s breast. 

Par as thi eye lould iiaih iii> tiei. wa, sicn, 

Barth, clad in iii'set, sooinid tin. hiilj ^iceu • 

The plague of lo< usts they «ceuif di t>. 

For in tnree houi- a giss^hopp* i imi-.t die 
No Ihing thing, whale oi it' toi d, fea't', thete, 

But the chan cYion who cm ti I't on an 
No hulls, excipt .is buds of pi »a >e 1 h w , 

No bee was known to hum, no iU>i< to coo • 

No streams, as ambii Miiooth, .as ainbii ileir, 

Were seen to gbdc, oj ht.ird to waiblt hire 
Helielhon's spiing, which through the couiiti> lun. 
Furnished with fuUn draught', flu sfc.uli <l.iii. 

No flowers ctnboh’cd the an, hut onr white lose, 
Which, on the tinlh of iiuic,* hi iiistiiift blow- , 
fit inst’jo't Wows at morn, an 1, when the 'hides 
Of diw/ly e’c pw vatl, 1 1 11,1 111 l.idts 

In the same pooiu Chnnbili tlius allndcs to hi'iistlf 

Me, whom no mu'“ of h“auuK bath inspiit'. 

No judgment tiunicrs, wluti nish genius tm , 

Who boast no mciit but mcit knack (t rla me. 

Short gleams cl sens.; .jul '.itm 1 at (>1 tinw ; 

Whi, cannot follow wheic turn fancy lea Is 
1 ^ prattling streams, o’* 1 tloiici I'lipaijdcd meads, 
Who often, belt wiil.oiit succfss, h’tic piaied 
For apt A'litt ration’s mtul a >1 ; 
llTio wjubJ, but cauiiot, with a mastn’s skill. 

Coin fine new epithets whifh ini >n no ill 
Me, thus uncouth, thus evcia way nnnt 
Fm p.tcing jto* sy, md imbbng wit, 

I Taste with im tvnn t b(holds, inu cU .'I ' ti iili,<( 

At umgst the lowi »t ct hii t noun 1 1 e t 

• 1 he (harm t, rn of (, an n k Jkc., in the i/oi 1 nl, h ivi 

I now ceased to inteicst, but tome of flicsc rough 
I per and-ink skftc'hcs of riiunbill irc Imppily txc- 
{ cuted. binollett, who he bell, VId bid itticKedhim 
in the CnticaliJUiuw, he alludes to willi uiiiigUd 
approhatioD and ndicuh- 

Whenoe couffi“.' list this u)i„hty (lit sjibi u, 

The muse « tiillcr, and litr ihciuc * 1 1 ic,ai' 

What bad 1 done that an„ij li<.,siu shot.ld smkI 
The bitterest fee whore inopt t wished .1 Inc ml' 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy naiuc. 

And hailed the honouia of thy imtihlcss fame. 

For me let hoary ) icldiug bite the ground, 

80 noblei Pickle rtands ^uMrhh hcaind ; 

[ From Divy’s t(rnples tear the histone crown. 

Which With more justice blooms upm thine own. 
Compared with thee, be all lifc-wnters dumb, 

Buk he who wrote the Life of 'J omray Thumb. 

Whoever read the Itcgicide but swore 

Tlw author wrote as man neVr wrote btfaie? • 

^hete fbr plots and uudei plots nitiy < all, 

Bleie’e the right method—liarc no plot at all! 

Of Hogarth - 

tir walke of humonr. in that cast of style, 
ti^eh, probittg to the (juiek, yet makes os smile; 

‘ W'rtiebttrth'dsyof the old Chevallee It uwd loWeagrent 
otjeet With the IWdetuw of a ^tUh Jacobite faitui} of (boee 
dare to hirN thi c^uart cadflem in New by tb« ibuth of Juna 


Ip oomedy> hie natural road to fam% " ^ 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name. 

Where a beginning, middle, and on end 
Am aptly joined j wheie parte on parts depdhd, 

Bach made for each, as bodies for their 

Po as to form one frue ana peifoet whole, ' 

Where a plain stoiy to the eye it told,' 

Which w e conceive thd moment we behold, ' 
Hogarth uurhalled stands, and shall enga^ 

Uurir ailed praise to tlve mott distant age. j 

III ‘Night,’ Churchill thus gaily addressed hU . 
Lloyd on the proverbiiil poverty of poets:—* 

What is’t to us, if (a xcs rise or fall I 
Thanks to our foituiic, we pay none at all. i 

Let muokwoims, who m dirty ncroh deal, ' 

Lament those batdships which we cannot fee). 

His Grace, who smaits, may bellow if ho please, 

Blit must I bellow too, who sit at easel 
By custsaii safe, the poet’s numbers flow 
Tiee as the light and an some years ago.* 

No stati'emaii t ’er will find it wortli hi* jmins 
'lo t.is. oui labuins anti cxci e our biams. 

Burthens like thi*se, vile cnrthlv buildings bear; 

No tiibutc’a bud on castles in the au ' 

' '1 he rtputali()iiof,fJlmrcliill w.isalso an to rial struc» 

turc *No Ihiglish poiVs.iy3 Southey, ‘hadever 
riiiovrd so e sccssivt lud so short lived a popularity; 
and indi cd no ime* si i uis more thoroughly to have j 
undt)stood his own poi.irs, then is no imbiavtioil [ 
111 .any of 1 ,s picecs that hr Ciiiild have done any 1 
j lliii'g Ic itc, 0. in the* thing he did. To Wdkes he j 
I « ud, that ni.ri log p mn out till Iro Iwg in to he pleased 
> I'h it 1.U SI If, but, 11 the puhlii, he hoatted of the 
'iiiste nrd cireb'ssnis, wdli wliuli Ids aeries were 
I p Hired forth 

Vad I the pijw**i T ci uld u it havi tho time, 

M hilc spijit' how, and li(i* is in her prime, 
Withuitasiu siaiiist plcrisiiie, to ile»>igrt ' 

\ plan, to iiiithodisc eac.i tbounht, each line, 

Higl Ii lit finish, and make euriy gi'icc 

III it ell chaiiiJiiig, take iitw ehmms from plaie 

Nothin r of 1) ik‘, ui d litth known <>l men, 

\i hi n ill* 11 id lit con cs on 1 soio* the pi 11; 

Tliui.'h ns (hey run, thi lapiil thoiii ht* wt down, 
Jtoiu'h 111 the > I’ln, <liKiharge them on the town. 

Topulttuty vvlni h is e isily gained, js lost as easily s 
siith repul itiom. resembling the lives of insects, 
whose shortm ss of (usteiiceis compensated by its 
pioiKirtioii of ui)oyinent lie perhaps imagined 
that his gt nuH would preservehis subjeifs,as spices 
lireseiven rnuininj*, and that tlir mdhidiuls whenn 
1)1 Jiad eulogised or stig.natised would go down to 
isisterity in his vi rue, ns an old aetniiral comes home 
from the West Indies in n puncheon Of rnm. h^ did 
not consider that thr mm is rendered Whsome, «tid 
that Uie spices with ’thieli the* ITiaraoJisand Foti" 
phars were' eitiltolmed, wasted their swe'etnes; in the 
catacombs. But, in tins part of his condflcK thiTP 
wa.s no want of worldly pmdeoce: he w«e Wrtdidng 
himself by hasty writings, for wliieU tiM 1 

sale was in proportion to tlie bitterness midi ' 

nahty of the satire.’ ' 


MicHABh nnucs. 

Michawl Baud. -0 young and lamented Seortisli. 
poet of rich promise- -was oom at Kimiesswroottc 
parish of Fortniook, county of Kinross, <»k the 87th 
of March J?46. Ills father was a huOihlB trtidMr 
,ruan, a weaver, wlio was burdcited wlto A ilu^y 
eight chUdren, of whom the poet was tfce 
lumlest poverty and oiMountF hfUkff uHir thwikwgt 
in&oey, but tho elder WfM’-k 6lO(W0^’jSm' 









;?Mdren to a knowledge of afterwar^ indudod in Andoreoti’a ^odition of the i 


I tke niiQtfths 


p ^use of rdigioipi duty. In 
lichael was put out to herd 


its. The late venerable and ^nevSentOPrincIpal | 
rd, in 1607, published an edition faf saiMoriptiOn 

x&ww#.,r%7» ^.-1.1__ At_ ^ .V^ f 


1 ieata©:' Hi# eiaowtion was retainkd by this employ- for the benefit of Brace’s mother, then a^bw. la 
i m^t- hit »ii» training w.a poet wa» benefited by 1837, a complete edition of the poems was bnmght 
1 sblitaiy cominunion with nature, amidst samery out, with a life of the author from original sources, 
1 that oWlodked Inchleven and its fine old mined by the Kev, William Macktlvie, Balgedie, Kiufosa* 
t nastle ' When he had- arrived at his fifteenth year, shire. In this foil and interesting memoir ample 


i fftTOUmte son, wrio proceeded with it to ii.ijjiiourgn, among our national poets, lie was giited witli the i 
1 andwasenrolledastndentoitlie^iversity. hGchfiel requisite entlnisiasm, fancy, and love of nature.* 

• was soon distijjgnished for his proficiency, and for Tlierc was a moral beauty in his life and character 
i his taste for poetiy. Having Teen three sessions at which would naturally have expanded itself in | 
college, supported by his parents and some kind poetical composition. The pieces he has left have! 
frlenw ajnd netghltovirs, Bruce engaged to tcacli a .oil the marks of youths «■ style only half-formed! 
school at Gairney Bridge, where Im received for his and immature, iuul resemblances to other jwets, so; 
labours about XII per annum! ilo afterwards re- <'lose and frequent, that the reader is constantly; 
moverl to l*orest Hill, near AHoa, where lie taught stumbling on some familiar imago or expression. | 


for some time with no better sucre.ss. His school- In‘JjOchJevcn.’a descriptive poerain blank verse, ho ‘ 


rpom was low-roofed and damp, and tim poor youth, 
cmifincd for five or six hours a-day in this unwliole- 
some atmosphere, depressed by poverty and disap- 


has taken Thomson as his model. The opening, is 
a paraphrase of the commencement of Thomson’s ] 

___^_, _ - _ . . Spring, and epithets tfiken from the Seasons occur' 

lintment, soon lost health and spirits. lie wrote throughout th(; wliolc poem, with traces of Milton, i 
his poem of Kochleven at Toreft Hill, but was at Os.sian &c. The following pasisage is the most ofi» j • 
, length forced to return to his fatlier’s cottage, wliich ginul and pleasing in the 


i he never again left. A pulmonary complaint had 
* settl^ on him, and be was in tiie last stage of 
consumption. SVith death fliU in his view, hewTote 
his fide ft* Spring, the finest of all his pnaluctioiis. 
Hc'wfis pious ami cheerful to the last, and died on 
tlieSthof July 17G7, .-iged t»-enty-oiiu years and 
> three months. His Bible was fotmd upon Ills pillow, 
marked down at Jer. xxii. lo, ‘ Weep ye not for 
tlie dead, neither bemoan him.’ Ho blameless a life 
could not indeed be contemplated witliout pleasure, 
but its premature terniinatiou must have been a 
heavy blow to Iiis aged iwrents, who hsul struggle! 
in their poverty to nurtiuo his ymithfal genius. 










to Ifortmoak Churohyard, 

Brucfi were first given to the world 
Im'wksWtege .fttend John Iiogan, in. 1770, who 

l?k. k.'g*~Ar«s. 4 ' w . 1 _.s ..u 


talents of his I The traveiier stops, aud garos round 
tep^ted'in -ITg,, and | O’er the scenes, that animste his 


io poftii 


[A llvr'd P/c?i!n:,J 

Now sober Indu.swy, illH«trl<ju.> jiower! 

Ilalli ralpc<>thc peaceful w>rtage, calm abode 
Of innocence ami .iuy ; now, sweating, glfides 
The shining ploiigl>.sharc; tames the siubboru soil 5 
I.eads the long drain along the miferkuc marsh ; 
Bid.s the blciik hill with vernal venlurc bloom. 

The haunt of fiock.s; and clothes the barren heath 
M'ith waving hnrves'.s and the golden grain. 

Fair from his hand behold the village ri.se, 

In rural pride, ’iriong inttriniiigled trees! 

Abote w'hose aged tops the joyful swains, 

At even-tide descending from the hill, 

M'ith eye enamoured, mark the many wreaths 
Of pillared smoke, high curling to the clouds. 

The streets resoutifi with Ijaboura various voice, 
Who wlii.-tles at his work, flay on the green. 
Young bloiiming hoys, and girls with golderi*hair, 
Trip, nimblc-fooled, wanton in their play, 

'J'hc village hope. All in a reverend row, 

Their gray-hoired gvtuidsiies, sitting wi the snn, 
Ilclbre the gate, nttd leaning on the stall', 

Tlie wull-roiaeitihercd .stories of their jj^tuh 
: Uecount, tind sh.ake their aged locks withjor. 

How fair a prosjicet rbe.s to rite eye, 

Vv'Jrero Beauty vies in all her venisd forms. 

For ever plca«:int, and for ever new! 

Swells the exulting thought, expands tho soul, 
Drowning each ruder care: a blooming train 
ttf bright ideatt rushes on the mitid, 

Iniaguiation muses at the scene; 

And backward, through the gloom of ages past. 
Beholds .Arcadia, like .v nirnl queen, 

Kncircled with her swains and rosy nymphs, 

The ntaay dance conducting on the green. 

Nor yield to jid Arcadia’s blisstui vales 
TTfine, gentle l,evcu I Gteen on either baud 
Th^ meadows spread, unbroken of the plough, 

W^ith beauty all their own. Thy fields rejoice 
VYith all the riches of the golden year. 

Fat on the plain, and mountain’s sunny side. 

Large droves of oxen, .and the fleecy flocks, 

•Feed tutdisiurbed; and fill tlte echoing air 
With music, grateful to the master’s ear. 

1 The traveller stops, aud gases round and round * • 
. O’er tdl the scenes, that animate his heart 







^Vith laixth. und music.., J5y^ mendicant, 
Bowbeni with age, that cipt £he cW gray etcue, 

Sole aitting, suns him in the nubile way. 

Feels his he^rt Icf^^, a»i to himself he sings, 

'Ricconplasion of the poem gives ns another picture 
of Turai life, with « patiietic glance at the poet’s own 
conditimi;— 

Vtitae and Hajiinnm in tkcX''omlrii .] 

, How bleit the man who, in these pe.aceful plains. 
Ploughs his paternal fiehl; far from the noise, 
'fherOore, and bustle of a busy worlJl 
All in the sacred, sweet, scuuchtoivtl \ ale 
Of solitude, the secret pviinrosi'-patli 
Of rural life, he dwells; and with liim dwells 
Peace and content, twins of the sj’lv.au shade. 

And all the graces of the golden tiiro. 

Bnch is Agricola, the wise, tlie gotid; 

Bv nature formed for the calm retreat. 

The silent path of life. Lean ed, but not fraught 
With self-importance, as the •.tarclied fool. 

Who challenges rt'sjiect l.y solemn face, 

By studied aeeent, and high-sounding phrase, 
j Kiianioured of the shade, hut not morose. 

Politeness, raised in courts iiy frigid rules. 

With him spcutaneou.s grows. Not books alone, 

But man lus study, and the better ])art; 
j 'i’o trewl the ways of virtue, and to act 
The variou-s scenes of life with God’s apjilaure. 

Beep in the bottom of the duwerv lale, 

With blooming sallows and the leafy twirie 
Of verdant ahlers fenced, i is dwelling stdnds 
Complete in rural elegance, Tlie floor, 

By lAich the poor or pilgrim never pa-si-d. 

Still open, speaks the ina-ter’s bounteous hen! I. 

Tbeic, O how' sweet! amid the friigT,int shrubs. 

At evening cool to sit; while, on their I'ou!.'hN, 
lire nested songsters twitter o’er their young; 

Anvl the hoarse low of folded cattle hriniks 
! The silc-cce, wafted o’er the sleeping lake, 

‘ Whose waters glow beneath the purple tinge 
Of Western cloud ; while eoiiTersc suec; deceives j 
11'he stealing foor of time ! (ir where tlie grouml, 

; Mounded irregular, point,-, out l he graves 
j Of our forefathers, and the hallowed fane. 

Where swaitis assembling worship, h t us walk. 

In softly-soothing melaneholy tliouglit. 

As night’s seraphic bard, immortiU Young, 

I Or swcet-ooinplaining Gray ; there sec the goal 
j Of human lifo,fVbcre droriping, faiut, and tire.i, 

I Oft mis-setl the prize, the vveary meet re-is. 
j Thus sung**},? youth, amid unfertile wilds 
j And nanlfclcf^ desert*, unj/oetic ground! 

I hhnr from bis friends lie f-trayed, rocoiding thus 
i Tho dear remembrance of bis native fields, 

I To cheer the tedious night ; while .slow disease 
] PcCTcd on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of'dark December shook hi.s humble cot. 

I Tke Last Day is another poem by Bruce in blank 
I verse, but is inferior to ‘ Locblevcn.’ Tire want of 
j- originality is more felt on a subject exhaustcil by 
i^lton, Young, and Blair; but even in tlii.s as in bis 
' works, the warmth of feeling and graceful 
.freedom of expression wlneli clmractoriso Bruce are 


^ miwt rank tho first in hia productions. With 
aonie weak , lines and borrowed idi^, this poem }ia.s 
lit) htr of ftrength and ripened maturity that power- 
i ,ii»ptti«ses the reader, and leaves him to 
1 wund^ at the fortithde of tlie youth, who, in straiiis' 
• of shCh t^ntibilUy and genius, could, deacrilie the 
I cheei^ appe^rauecs of imtiuo, and the certainty of 
! hi« own api^y di$solttt^. 

i ■ * ' 


*Tis post; the iron North ha* 

• Stem' Winter now resigns tho lengthehi^ dayf ' 
The stormy bowlings of tips winds assuBjge, , , 

And warm o’er ether western breege.) fuay, 

Of genial heat and chisorful light the source*.- • ' 
From southern climes, beneath another sky,. 

The still, returning, wbeehs Ida golden course ) , 

Before his beams all uosious vs|K>urs fly. ■ ' 

Far to the north grim Winter <lraw.s Ms train*, ■ , 
To'his own clime/to Zembla’s frosen shore; . 
Where, throned on ice, he holds elemal reigli; 

Where vvinrlwinde madden, and whero tempests 
roar. 

Loosed from the bands of fowt, tho verdant ground , 
Again jiiil.s tin her robe of checiftil green, 

Again puts forth her flowers; and all around 
rimiling, tho cheerful lace of spring is'seen. 

liehold ! tho irtH's now deck their withered boughs; . 

Their ample loavos, the ho.-.pitable plane. 

The tajicr oini, und lofty ash disclo.se; 

Tho blooming hawthorn variegates the scene. ‘ j 

1'ho lily of the valo, of flowers tho tpiecii, | 

Put", on the robe she neither sewed nor spun ; I 

Tho birds t.i! ground, or on the branches green, ; 

lloj. to aod fro, an l glitter in the sun. | 

r-oon as ..'oi •'r.stern hills the tmiriiing peers, j 

From her low ne.-t tJio tiiftetl lark upsprings; t 
ohccfful Miiging, np the air she steers; j 

i Still high *110 mouiiis, .-till loud and sweet -she sings. > 

t m the gicen furze, olotlied o'er witli golden blooms | 
That till Ibe air witii fragrance all around, j 

Tile liniK-t .Kitv, aiul trick-* his glossy plumes,' ■ 

While o'er tlie wild ids biokeu note.s msmitid. ! 

Wiiilc the sun journeys down the western sky,, ! 

Along tho green sward,imuked with Kornan umund, | 
i.erivalh (lie blith.*ome shoplicrd’.s watcliful eye, , i 
'i'he cheerful iuuihkiiis >lunec and frisk aruintd. j 

Now is the. time for lhi>.e who wisdom love. 

Who I(iv« to walk in Virtue’s llowety road, - . ’ 
Along the lovely paths of spring to rovn. 

Ami follow Nat>m! viri to Nature's (:iod. • ‘ 

Thu.s Zoroaster .studied Nature’s laws; 

Thus i^ocrato.-., the wisest of mankind ; 

'niu.s I'.oiiven-taught Piato traced the Almighty ^uiio. 
And left the wo^plerijig imiltitudebehiiut, 

I’hua Asiiley gathered academic bays; 

'Thua gentle Thomwn, a.s the soiisons roll, ' ■' ■ 
Taught them to sing the gre.at (Tcaiof’s praise, 
find boar their pooFs name from pole to pole, . • * 

Thus have I walked along tho dewy lawn; i .. 

My fiv-quciit foot the blooming wild hath worn ; 
Bcibre tho lark I’ve .«uijg tho beauteous dawn,, • ' ’ 

And gathered health irom all the gale-s of mom, 

And, even when winter chilled tho aged yea^ < ' 

I wandered lonely o’er the hmiy plaitn f - A",-**; . 
Though frosty Boreas warned me to forbear,; ... 

Borciu^ with all hfai teuificsts, warned in vttibi-v’, 

Then, «le*-p my nights, and quiet bleseed : 

1 feared no loss, my mind was all . 

No anxious wishes e’er disturbed A' - >-' 

Heaven gave content and heal(dil-.^'l ": 

Now, Spring returns t but not to. tpo tsetiirMi t ’’h' r, ■ 

The vernal joy my better.yanw h»v^i^ir»j4' < 
Dim in uiv breast lifn’a-dyinje-Bt^ ^ 

And alf the jeya ef i 
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Stafthig and shivering in th* inconstant wind, 
Mca^ Mid pale, the ghost of what I was, 

Benea^ some blasted tree I lie reclined, 

And count the silent uioments us they pass: 

The winged raoments, svhofc unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest; 

Whose flight shall shortly coulit me with the dead, 
And lay me down in pence with them at rest. 

a • 

Oft inoming dreams presage approaching fate; 

And iporiiing dreams, as poets tell, arc true. 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter Death’s dark gate. 

And bid the realms of light a9d life adieu. 

, I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of wo; 

1 see the muddy wave, the dreary sJiore, 

The sluggish stre.i'.is that slowly creep below, 

WhiA mortals vi-it, and return no more. 

• 

Farewell, ye^blooming fields! yc cheerful ])laiiis ! 

Knough for me the clnirehj’ard’s lonely nioiind, 
Where mclanclioly with still silence reiffiis, 

And tlic rank graH.s waves o'er the cheerle'-i •o•..[l!lll. 

There let me wander at tlic shut of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer's e\ e^: 

The world and all its busy foUicsteave, 

And talk with Wisilom where my Dapbiii.. lie-'. 

• 

There let me slecji, forgotten in the el.sy. 

When death sbull shut tbe-e weary aehiij;r eyes; 
Ue.st in the hoi'os of an etcnuil day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the last niurn avi<o. 


JOII.N ISXi.t.V. 

^Ir D’lsraeli, in his * (.'‘alamitie.s of Authors,’ lias 
ineJuded the name of .Toun I.oo.vn as one of tlftse 
unfortunate, men of genius whoso life has been 
marked' by disappointment and misfortune. lie 
had undoubtedly formed to himself a high standard i 
of literary c.\eellcnee and ambition, to wliicli he 
never attained; but there is no evidence to warrant 
the assertion that Logan died of a liroki-ii lie.nrt. 
From one source of depression and misery he was 
happily exempt: though he died at the early :vgo 
of forty, he left telijud him a sum of .CGdo Jjogan 
was born at Soutra, in the parish of Fala, ilid- 
Lothinn, iu !r48. llis f.ither, a small farmer, edu¬ 
cated him for the church, and, after he Imd obtained 
a license to preach, he distinguished himself so 
much by his pulpit eloquence, that he was appointed 
one of the ministers of South Leith, lie after¬ 
wards lead a course of lc»tnre9 on the IVn/osop/iy 
of Hhfx)ry in Edinburgh, the substance of which he 
published iu 1781; ami next year he gave to the 
public one of his lectures entire on the Oovernmvit 
of Aaia. The same year he ^iblishcd his poems, 
which were well received; and in I7s;t lie produced 
a tragedy called liunnimede, founded on the signing 
of Magna Charto. His parishioners were opposed 
to such an exercise of his talents, and unfortunately 
Logan had lapsed into irregular and dissip.ated 
habits. Tlie consequence was, that he resigned liis 
chargee on receiving a small annuity, and proceeded 
to London, where he resided till hi.s death in I)e- 
esgnber 1788. During his residence iu Ixmdon, 
liOgon was a contributor to the English llevicw, 
and wrote a pamphlet on the Charges Against IFar- 
ren ■ Hastings, which attracted some notice. Among 
his manuscripts were found several unfinished tra- 
4 (hdles, thirty lectures on Homan liistory, portions 
w ^ periodical work, and a collection of sermons, 
|V^ wLkh two volumes were selected and pub- 
his executors. The sermons are warm 
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and passionate, full of piety and fervour, and must, 
have been highly impressive when delivered. 

One act in the literary lifo of Logan we have 
already adverted to—his publieation of the poems 
of Michael Bruce. His conduct as an editor cannot 
bo justified. He left out several pieces by Bruce, 
and, as he states in his preface, ‘ to make up a mis¬ 
cellany,’ poems by difTcrent authors were inserted. 
The best of these he claimed, and published after¬ 
wards as his own. The friends of Bruce, indignant 
at his conduct, have since endeavoured to siuitch 
this laurel from liis brows, and considerable uncer¬ 
tainty luiugs over the question. With respect to i 
the most valuable piece in the collection, the Ode 1 
to the Cuckoo—‘magical stanz.as,’ says D’Israeli, 
and all will echo the praise, ‘of picture, melody, 
and sentiment,’ and which Burke aiJmired so much, 
that on visiting Jldinburgli, he sought out Logan 
to compliment him—witli respect to this be.iutiful 
etFusion of ianey and feeling, the evidence seems to 
be as follows:—In favour of Logan, there is the open 
]tii1>Iic!ition of the ode under his own name; the 
I fact of llis liaviiig siioun it in manuscript to several 
i friend.s before its publication, and declared it to be 
llis conipositioa ; and that, during the whole of his 
life, his claim to be the author was not disputed. 

Oil the other hand, in favour of Bruce, there is the 
oral testimony of his relations and friends, that they 
always understood him to be the author; and the 
written cviilcucc of Dr Davidson, Professor of Na¬ 
tural and Civil History, Aberdeen, that lie saw a copy 
of tiic ode in the possession of a friend of Bruce, Mr 
Bickerton, who assured Inm it was in tl*c handwrit¬ 
ing of Bruce; that this copy was signed ‘Michael 
linico,’ and below it were written thi words, ‘You i 
will think I might , have been better cmploj'ed than j 
I writing about a gmr/t —[Anglicc, miekoo.] It is ' 
unfavourable to the ea.se of Logan, tiiat he retained ! 
some of the m.-innseripts of Bruce, and his conduct 
throughout the whole alfiir was carelc.«s and unsa- 
I tisfactory. Bruce's friends al-'o claim for him some 
of the hymns published by Logan as his own, and 
they show that the unfiwtniiatc young bard had 
applied liinisclf to compositions of this kind, though 
none appeared in his works ;is published by Digan. 
The truth here seems to be, that Bruce was the 
fomider, and T-ogau the perfecter, of these (.xquisite 
devotioniil strains: the former supplied stanzas 
w hieh the lal tc-r evtc-tidcd into poems, imparting to 
the whole a. fmisheil eleg.anee and bqiiuty of diction 
which eerfainlv Bnico does not seem to have been 
capable of giving. Without adverri^ to the dis¬ 
puted ode, tlie best of laigan's proo^tions are his 
verses on a \'isit to the Country tn Autumn, his half 
dramatic poem of The Lovers, .and his ballad stanzas 
on the Ufum of YtiriMir. A vein of tenderness and 
nior.al sentiment runs tlirongh the whole, and his 
language is .•'eleet and poeth’iil. In some lines On 
the Death of a Ya'iig Lad//. \vc have the following 
true and touching exclamation:— 

What tragic tears bedew the eye! ! 

What deaths we sufler ere we die t ij 

Our broken friendships we deplore, ' 

And loves of youth that are no more! 

afh'r-friendships e’er can raise ;! 

The endearments of our early days. 

And ne'er the heart such fondness prove, 

As when it first began to love. 

J'o the Cuckoo, 

' Hail, beauteous stranger of the grovel 
Then messenger of Spring! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural scat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 


4U 












CYCLOPEDIA OP 


TO 1780, 


TBOM 1727 


1 * What time the daisy decks the giee«. 

1 Thy eertain yoico we hear; 

I' Halt thou a htar to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling yeort 

Delightftil risitant! with thee 
I liail the time of flowers, 

And heat the suimd of muMO ''t.trt 
From birds among the bo«e. . 

The schoolboy, wandering thiongh the wood 
To pull the priJhT()>-e t<iy, 

Starts, the new i oiei of ^Ilnng to hear,* 

^ And imitate') thy Lij. 

What time the ]>ea puts on tin bloom. 

I Thou fiiest thv \oeal i.ile. 

An annual euc t in < thei land-, 

Another Spring to h.iiL 
Sweet bird ! thi how<r is exci gicen, 

'ihy sky IS ew' (.bar; 

Tlmu hast no soirow in thy song, 

No Winter lu thy jear! 

O could 1 flv, T'l fly with thtc' 

We'd make, with j ->>^11 wing. 

Our.annt'nl si-it o'ci the elobe, 

Coiinwinions of the Spiiiig. 

I 

} [TlW/ui ill 0 Vti't to fc Coiiiifii/ 'll Au‘tiMii. I 

'Tis past! no moir the Mininui blooms • 
AseenJing in iLe wai, 

' Behold c( ncenial Autumn i omes, 

I The Sabbath oi the ) «•! 

* What tiriA tby li >4 whisis rs biciithe. 

' The pcnsii ef iing -liode b'm ..th, 

' And twibght ton-.eciatci tbi lloid'; 

I While nnt’ne stiij s h'r girment g.n, 

And wear' the ic-'toic ot dc...iy, 

0 let me w-andcr tbrou.di the toumling woods' 

Ah 1 wclI-k',own'•tieaniivli! wonted gi n , 
Still pictured m i<iv intml 1 
! Oh! saeietl'cene rf youthful loie-i, 

' Who>.,' ijjia'e Juts bdiiml! 

Wiiile sad I jiond, r on the pa^t. 

The joys that must no longer l«-t; 

TTic wild-fiowcr stiown on bumnipi’!i bier. 

The djBiig music oi tho (uoi 
And the la t tdcg’cs of lose, 

Diesiolve the sou), and diaw the tcndci teai' 

Alas! the ho^illablc hall, 

* 'Wlicic jouth and tiienddiip plaj< ‘I, 

Wide to tha^nnls a ruimd wall 
Projects adealh-hke diadf! 

' The ^arm i« ranisliefl fi '.m the a ah > ; 

No Toicc with virgin-whisper liails 
A stranger to Iiis uatiie bowtrs; 

No more Aicadnin mountains bloom, 

I Nor Eima i alloys breathe peiftime; 
i Tho fanciid Eden fades with all its llowets 1 


Long-exiled from youe native clime, 

Or by the thunder stroke of time ' 

Snatched to tho shadows of despair $ | 

I hear yoiiV voices in tho wind, | 

Your forms 'in every w^k 1 find; I 

1 stretch my arms: ye vanish into ail! j 

My steps, when innicent and young, 

Those Ittiry paths pursued ; > 

And wandering o’er J:h(a wild, I sung 
My fancies to tho wood. 

1 mourned tho linuot-Ioi ei’a fate, » 

Or turtle from her murdered mate, • ' 

Condemned th/widowed hours to wail; 

Or while tho mournful vision rose, 

I sought to weep ior im.i!red woes. 

Nor It nl life lielieved a tragic tale! i 

Alas' misfortune’s eU.ud unkind J 

ilay sunimel soon o’eifiist' i 

.Vnd cmel fate’s untimely wind , 

All human bc.aut) blast' 11 

The wiath of natuie smites our boweis, 

And promised fruits and cherished floweis. 

The hop( s of life in embijo sweeps; i 

Pale o’er the rums of his piimc. 

And desolate beSiie his time, i 

In Kikncc sad the i louinor walks and wteps 1 ^ 

it It ntte-s ptiwi I ! whoso fated stiokc i 

O’te wittchf d m 'll J retaiP! 
lliv' love’"'(eini! I ham is broke, ^ 

And fiitulsJiip’s t, ,(nniit fails! | 

C'plu uding loims ' n I'.oment’s tuse — 

Oiiv'iii \ ! h(W shall I appease | 

'll ( I ii I dm ' sh\de, tin unlaid i,hosti i 

M hat I h no t m bind the gushing eye, . 

II h.it ,tiic I ms(dc the incessant sigh, 1 

a\nd evei' istnig hmgmgs for the lost! 

1 et not ui.nelcome w.iics the wood 

'Ill'll bidti me ill its gloom, ^ 

Whili' lost ill UK laneholy mood 
T iim-.p upon tht toi ih. 

1 iifir (hi ipi'Kd kavis the blanches «h<il; 

Whiilmg m « Idi s o’er iny head, ! 

Thev sadly sigh that IVnitcr’a near: I 

'The warning voice T hear behind, i 

7hat shakes the wood without a wind. 

And solemn sounds the death-bell of the year. ' 

Nor will I court J.etheun strc.ams, 

The soirowing sfiist to slotp; 

Nor drink oblivioii of tho ttieiiic" 

On which 1 l^re to vrecii. 

Belated oft by tabled %11, * 

While nightly o’er the hallowed hill 
At lial music seems to mouin; 

I’ll listen Autumn’s closing strain; , 

Then woo the walkf of youth again. 

And pour niy sorrows ovr the untimely mu! 


Companions of the youtjif'il scene, 

' Endeared from earlitst days! 

With whom 1 bported on the green, 
* (hr roved the woodland maze! 


* TWb Uno origiiiaUv stood — • 

‘ Starts thy curious voice to hear,' 


I trbteb WM probably lUterwl le Taisan as >lcftetive In quantity. 
I, * Curious may he a twsitUclKm, hut it is felicitous. It jrarks 
(' tbs tlnusual rcsomblaneo of tiie not* if the corkoo to the 
I w yyflW •Voice, the cause of the tlat t and bntatimi whif h follow 
I Whsrass the “new voice of spring’ is not true; for many v oh es 
> in tjfring pracede that of the euckoo, and it in not prcuthir or 
strlkiug, nof doealt connect elf hi r with the start or inalatlm' 
—Sett tfgtiVti JHiidtsnafc tiusii<^thf‘itanoft(xiSno') inSrun'f 
Pomi, if Sen. IF, itaSiAvlr, 

i • 


User 


Complaint of Nature, 

Few aro thy days and full of wo, 

0 roan of woman bom 1 
Thy doom is written, dust thmi art, 
And shalt to dust return. 

Deteuuincd an* the days that fly 
Successive o’er thy head j 
Tho numbered hour in on the wing 
That lays thee with tho dead, 

Al.is < the little day of life 
Is shorter than a span { 

Yet Week with tboumnd hidden lU* 
To iniserablo maa. 
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Gay is thy morahig) flatffering hope 
Thy sprightly'eUp attends j 
Bat soon the terajMSt howls behind, 

And the dark night descends. 

Before its splendid hoiA the cloud 
Comes o’er the beam of light; 

A pilgrim in a weary land| 

Man tarries but a night. 

Behold! sad emblem o^tify state, 

The flowers that paint tno field; 

I O^tl^ that crown the mountain’s brow, 
I J^nd boughs and bloasoms'^ield. 

! When chill the blast of AVinter blows, 

! Away the Summer flics, 

i The flowers resign their sunny robes, 

; And all their beauty dies. 

j Nipt by the year the forest fades; 

I And shaking to the wind, 

I Tho loaves toss to and fro, and streak 
■; The wilderness behind. 

I The Winter past, reviving flowers 
I Anew shall paint the plain, 

I The woods shall litar the voice of Spriui.', 
^ And flourish green again. • 

But man departs this earthly scone. 

Ah! never to return ! 

' No second Spring slmll e’er roviio 
I The ashes of tiio urn. 

j ’J'ho incsorable doois of death 
i What hand c!in e’er unfold ? 

Who from the cerements of the tomb 
Can raise the human mould ? 

I 

The mighty flood that rolls along 
i Its torreiita to the main. 

The waters loi^ean iio’ei recall 
I From tlmt a%ss agein. 

j Tho days, the yews, the ages, dark 
j Descending down to night, 

j Can never, never be redeemed 
Back to the gates of liglit. 

j So man departs tlie living scene, 
j To night’s perjictual giooin ; 

j Tho voice of morning ne'er shall break 
! Tlie slumbers of the tomb. 


Where are our fathers! Whither gone 
The mighty men' of old 1 

‘ Tho patriarchs, prophets, princes, kings, 

In sacred hooks enrolled 1 • 

Gone to the rcsting-plam! of man, 

The everlasting home, 

Where ages past have gone before. 

Where future ages coine.^ 

Thus nature poured the wail of wo, 

And urged her earnest oij; 

Her voice, in agony extreme. 

Ascended to the sky. 

The Almighty heard: then from his throne 
In majesty he rose ; 

And from the Heaven, that opened wide. 
His voice in mercy flows. 

‘ When mortal man resigns his bieaili, 

And falls a clod of clay, 

The soul immortal wings" its flight 
To never-setting day. 


Pitfputefl of old for wicked men 
' ♦. Tiie bed of torment lies; 

; T|m just shall enter into bliss 
'Immortal in the skies.’ 




The above hymn has been claimed for Michael 
Bruce by Mr Mackelvie, his biographer, on the fwth 
of ‘internal evidence,’ because two of the stanzas 
resemble a fragment in the handwriting Of Bruce. 
We subjoin the stanzas and the fragments— 

When chill the blast of winter blows, 

Away the summer flics. 

The flowers resign their sunny robes, 

And all their heauly dies. 

Nipt by the year the forest fades. 

And, shaking to the wind, 

The leaves toss to and fro, and streak 
The wilderness behind. 




‘ The hoar-frost glitters on the ground, the frequent 
leaf falls from the w'ood, and tosses to and fro down 
on the wind. The summer is gone with all his 
flowers; summer, the season of the muses; yet not 
tlie more cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
near spring or shadowy grove, or sunny hill. It 
was (»n a cairn morning, while yet the darkness 
strove with tho doubtful twilight, 1 rose and walked 
out under the opening eyelids of the morn.’ 

If tlie originality of a poet is to lie questioned o« 
tlie ground of such resemhliinces as the above, what 
modern is safe? Tito images in both pieces are 
common to all descriptive poets. Bruce’s Osslanic 
fragment is patched with expressions from Milton, 
which are neither marked ns quotations nor printed 
as poetry. Tho reader will easily recollect the fol¬ 
lowing-.— 

• Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses flaunt 
Clear spring or shady grove, or suii^ny hill. 

Par. Lost, Book fU. 

Together both, ere the high lawi-s appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of tic moni, 

AVe drove nfield. 

Zveidoi. 


TH03IAS WARTOX. 

Tlio AVartons, liku tlio Beanmonts, were ;t poeti¬ 
cal race. Tlioma.s, the liistorian of English poetry, 
was the second si.ti of Dr AA'jivton of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, who was twice clioscn Professor of 
Poetry by his university, and who wrote soflie pleas¬ 
ing verses, Imlf scholastic and half scnlunentat. A 
sonnet by the elder AA'arton is worthy being tran- 
■scribed, for its strong family likenes*— 

[BViffen vflci- Hdny Windsor^iifh.] 

From beauteous AA'iu.liior'.s high and storictl halls, 
AA-'here Edward's chiefi, start from the glowing walls, 
To ray low cot from ivory beds of state, 

• Pleased 1 retuni unenvious of the great, 

So the hoe ranges o'er the varied scene.? 

Gf corn, of I’t-atlrs, of fallow.?, and of grciois. 

Pervades the thicket, soars above tho hill. 

Or murmurs to tho meadow’s murmuring rill: 

Now hannts old hollowed oaks, deserted cells. 

Now seeks the low vale lily's silver hells ; 

Sips the warm fragrance of the greenhouse bowers, 
And tastes the myrtle and the citron’s flowers; 

At len^h retTirning to the wonted comb. 

Prefers to all his little straw-huilt home. 

The poetry-professor died in 1743. His tastes, his 
love of poetry, and of the university, were continued 
by his son Thomas, born iti 1728. At sixteen, 
Thomas AATarton was cntered.of Trinity college. He 
Inman early to wrifo verses, and his Pletmires oj 
MeUtm^ly, publislicd when he was nineteen, gave a 
promise erf excellence which his riper productions 
did not fulfil. Having taken his degree, AYarton 
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obtained a Mowdiip, and in 1757 was appointed 
Professor of Poetry. He was also curate of Wood- 
stock, and rector of Kiddington, a small living near 
Oxfo^ ITie even tenor of bis life was only varied 
by his occasional publications, one of which was an 
eu1x>rate Essay on Spenser’s Faery Queeii. He also 
edited the minor poems of Milton", an edition which 
Leigh Hunt says is a wilderness of sweets, and is tlie 
only one iU which a true lover of the original can 
I pardon an exuberance of annotation. Some of the 
notes are highl 5 ’ poetical, while others display War- 
ton’s taste for antiquities, for architectui’c, super¬ 
stition, and his intimate acquaintance with the old 
Elizabethan writers. A still more important work, 
the History of Enylish Poetry, forms the basis of his 
reputation. In this history AVarton poured out in 
pi^usion the treasures of a full mind, llis antiqua¬ 
rian lore, his love of antique manners, and liis chi- 
vsdrous feelings, found appropriate exercise in tracing 
the stream of our poetry from its hrst fountain- 
springs, down to tlie luxuriant reign of Elizabetli, 
which lie justly styled ‘ the most iwetical age of our 
annals.’ Pope and Gmy iiad planned scliemes of a 
history of Englisii poetry, in wtiic.h the autliors were 
to bo arranged according to their style and merits. 
Waiton adopted tlie chronological arrangement, as 
giving freer exertion for rescandi, and as en.ahling 
him to exhibit, without transposition, the gradual 
improvements of our poetry, and the j)rogression of 
our language. The untiring industry and learning 
of the poet-historian accumulated a mass of ma¬ 
terials equally valuable aqjl curious. His work is a 
vast store-himse of facts connected witli our early 
literature; and if he sometimes wanders from his 
subject, or overlays it with extraneous details, it 
, should be remembered, as his latest editor, Mr Price, 
I remarks, tliat new matter was constantly arising, 
I and thatAVarton ‘was tlie first adventurer in tlie 
extensive region through w liieh he jouruied, and info 
which the usual pioneers of literature liad scarcely 
penetrated.' It is to be regretted that AA’arton'.s 
plan c-vciudod the drama, whicli forms .so rich a 
sotucc of our early imaginative literature; Imt this 
defect has been partly supplied by Mr Collier's 
Annals of the Stage. On the death of AA lntelu ad in 
i 1785, Warton w-as appointed poet-laureate. His 
I learning* gave dignity to an oltice nsiially lield in 
small esteem, and which in our day lias been wint^ly 
converted into a sinecure. The s.ame year ho was 
made CamdentProfessor of History. AVliiie pur.su- 
ing his antiquarian and literary researchc”. Warton 
was attack^iWith gout, and liis enfeebled iicaltli 
yielded to a stroke of piiralysis in 1790. Xotwitli- 
stauding the classic stiffness of his poetry, and his 
full-blown academical honours, AVarton .appears to 
have been an easy companionable man, wiio <ic- 
li^hted to unbend in common siwiety, and esiwcially 
j with boys. ‘During hiS visits to liis brother. Dr 
j 3. AVarton (master of AVineliester school), the reve- 
’ rend professor became an associate .ind <«ntldant in 
all the sports of tlie schoolboys. AA’licn engaged 
with them in some culinary occupation, and wtieu 
alarmed by tho sudden approach of the master, lie 
has been known to hide himself in a dark corner of 
the kitchen; and has fieen dragged frqni thence by 
the doctor, who had taken him for some great lioy. 
He also used to help the hoys in their exercises, 
generally patting in as many faults as would dis- 
lioibe the assistance.”* If there vms little dignity in 
: thill, there was something better—a kindliness of dis- 
j position and fteshness of feeling which all would 
! wish toretaia* ' 

The poetry of Warton is deficient in natural cx- 

{ ' sTMeCamiiWil'shiieeiineDs, second edition, p.flse. 


prossion and general interest, but spmo itf hU longer 
pieces, by tbeir martial spirit and Goteic ^ 
calculated to awaken a stirring and rohiantic enthu¬ 
siasm. Hozlitt considered some of his sonnets the 
finest in the language, aiyi they seem to have caught 
the fancy of Coleridge and Bowles. Tlie following ; 
are picturesque and gjaccful:— . j 

Written in a Ehnk T^ea^ of Duyday* MoMUtieon. 1 

Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, j 

By Fancy’s genuine feelings unbcgniled • ' i 

Of painful pcdantr^tlic poring child, ^ ' ! 

AA’ho turns of these^roud domes the historic page. 

Now sunk by Time, and Henry's fiercer rage, 

Think’st tliou the warbling muses never smiled 
On his lone hours I Ingenious vieivs engage 
11 is thoughts on themes uuclassic falsely styled, i 

Intent. AA’hile (Roistered piety di.splays | 

Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores I 

New manners, and the pomp of elder days, i 

AA'hencc culls the pensive bard his pictured ston-s. 

Not rougli nor havi'eii ai-e the winding ways 
Of hoar nntic|uity, hut strewn with flower-x* 

(hi liirytitin;/ the Rieer Loddmi. 

.\h ! what a weary race my feet have run 
.^inee first 1 trod thy h.anks with aldei-s crowned, 

.And thouglit my way was all through fairy ground, 
Beneatli the azure .'■by and golden Riui— 

AA'hcn first my miisf 'c lisp her notes begun J 
Wliilc ])OT^^ivc inc'iii'iy traces back tho round 
Which fills tlic viirieU inteival hetween; j 

Much j'lt'iifure, more of soitow marks the scene. j 

Sweet native stream ! tliose skies and suns so pure, : 
No more return to ehcer my evening road! 

Vet still one joy remains, tliat not obscure ^ 

Nor useless, all my vainsut days have flowed 
From jouth’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime mature, i 
Nor with tlic muse's laurel uubestowed, I 

I 

0,1 f'ir Joshw RctpioMr’s Painted tVinihw at O.ifjird. j 

A'e brawny Prophets, that in robes so rich, '• 

At distance duo, pocsoss the crisjicd niche ; i 

Ye rows of Patriarclis that, sublimely reared, 1 

Difl’use a proud primeval length of beard : , 

Yc Saints, who, clad in rrlmson’ii>briglit array, j 

More pride than humble poverty disjday: I 

Y''e A’irgins meek, that wear the palmy crown { 

Of patient faitii, and yet so fiercely frown r j 

A'o Angels, that from clouds of gold recline, 

But boitst no sciiiMance to a race divine; 

A'o tragic Talcs of Icgcmhiry loic, 

That dnuv devotion’s ready tear no more; 

A'e Afartyriloms of nnenlightened days, 

Ye Miracles that now no wonder raise; 

Shapes, that with on#l>road glare the gazer strike. 
Kings, hi.diopR, mins, apostles, all alike! 

Yc Colours, that the unwary sight amaze, 

And only dazzle in the noontide blaze! 

Nil more tlie sucred window’s round disgrace. 

But yield to (irccian groups the shining spare. 

Ijo I from tho canvass Beauty shifts Her throne; 

J. 0 1 Picture’s powers n new formation own! 

Behold, she prints upon the crystal pIMn, 

With her own energy, the expressive stain i • ^ 
The mighty Master spreads bis mimic toil 
More wide, nor only blonds the breathing oil} '•- ; 

But calls the lineatncnts of life complete ■ ‘ ■ 1 

From genial alchymy’s creative beiti f . ■> j 

Obedient forms to the bright fiuioai wvet, j 

AA’hile in the warm enamel Nature lives. : j 

Iteynolds, ’tie thine, from the bread-hei|lit| I 
'f 0 add new lustre to religious lights ;^ • .'»«'■ . ; 
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j Not of its pomp to stria tl»iii,ftnaient shrine, 

! But bid that pomp with purer radiance shine: 
j With arts uiiKnown befortf, to reconcile 
! The williiig <3ra<ies to the Gothic pile. 

i 

Tlie HavU^.—An (Me. 

The hinds how blest, who* ne’er boiriiiled 
'J'o quit their hamlet’s hawllioni wild, 

Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main. 

For splendid care, amTgflilty gain! 

When morning’s twilight-tinctured beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, | 
They rove abroad in ether Ime, 

To dip the scythe in fragrant dew : 

The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, i 

'fhat nodding shades a craggy dell. ^ 

Midst gloomy glade.s, in warbles clear, 1 

Wild nature’s sweetest notes they hear: 

On grsjn untrodden banks they new 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue: 

In their lone haunts, and woodland round •, 

They spy the squirrel’s airy hounds ; 

And startle from her ashen spray, 

! Across the glen ttie scroatning jay: 

Kach native charm their stejjfi explore 
Of Sfditude’s sequestered store. 

, For them the moon witli cloudless ray 
• Mounts to illiDiie their homewaid way : 

Their weary spirits to relievo. 

The meadows incense bi-cathe at toe. 

1 No riot mars tlic simple fare, 

That o’er a gliniincriiig hearth they share : j 

But when the curfew’s measured roar I 

I T)uly, the darkening valleys o'er, j 

: lias echoed Iroiu the distant town, | 

They wish uo beds of cygnet-down, j 

No trophied canopies, to close * | 

Their drooping eyes in quiek repose. i 

\ Their little sons, who spread the bloom 

Of health around the clay-built room, ! 

Or through the primrosctl coppice stray, I 

. Or gambol in tlie new-mown hay ; 

Or quaintlv hniid tlio cowslip-twine, j 

t)r drive a^eld the tardy kinc ; i 

Or hasten from the sultry hill, ! 

To loiter at the shady rill ; j 

Or climb the tall pine’s gloomy-erest, . 

To rob the raven's ancient nest. j 

Their humble pordi with honied flower-'. 

The curling woodbine's shade embower' ; j 

From the small garden’s thymy mound [ 

TBbir bees in busy swarms resound ; 
j Nor fell disease before his time, 

I Hastes to consume life’s golden prime : 

' But when their temples long have wore , 

! The silver crow'ii of tresse%hoar ; 

I Aa studious s^Il calm peace to keep, 

I Beneath.a flowery turf they sleep. 

1 

. ! Joar.pa waiwos . 

Tlie eld« brother of Tliomas Warton closi-ly ro- 
semblcd him in character and attainments. He 
was born in 1722, and was the schoolfellow of Col- 
{^ns at Winchester. He was afterwiu d^ a commoner 
of Oriel college, Oxford, and ordained on Ins father’s 
' curacy at Basingstoke. Hu was also rector of Tam- 


wortb. In 1766 he was appointed head master of 
Wincliester school, to which were subsequently 
added a prebend of St Paul’s and of Winchesters 

2 0 survived his brother ten years, dying in 1800 . 

!t.Jfos«s|ih Warton early appeared as a poet, but is 
> coOsideAd by Mr Gainpb^ as inferior to his brother 


head master of 


in ttc graphic and romantic style of composition at i 
which he aimed. His Ode to Fancy scrims, however, 
to be equal to all but a fe'.v pieces of Thomas War- 
ton’s. He w^as also c^tor of an edition of Pope’s 
works, which was favourably reviewed by Johnstm. 
Warton was long intim.ate with Johnson, and a 
member of his literary chib. 


(( piireut of each lovely mmc! 

Thy spirit o’er my soul diffuse. 

O’er all my artle'^s songs preside. 

My footsteps to thy temple guide. 

To offer at thy turf-built shrine 
III golden cups no costly wine. 

No murdered falling of the flock, 

Hut flowers and honey from the rock. 

<) nymph with loosely-flowing hair, 

With buskinetl leg, and bosom bare, 

Tliy wai't with myrtle-girdle bound. 

Thy brows with Indian fcatlicrs crowned. 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all-commanding magic wand, 

(If power to bid fresh gardens grow . 

’Mid diccrless f.apland'o barren snow, 

Wlioso rapid wings thy flight convey 
'I'lirough air, and over earth and sea, 

While tlie various landscape lies 
IVinspiciious to thy piercing even! 

() lover of the dc-ert, hail! 

S.iy in what dee], and jiathlcss vale. 

Or on what hoary luamitain’s side, 

’Midst fulls of water, you reside; * 

’Midst broken rocks a rugged scene. 

With green and gra'.'y dales between; 

’Midst forests dark of aged oak. 

Ne’er echoing with the woodman's stroke, 
Where never human heart appeared. 

Nor e’er one stiaw-roofcd cot was reared, 
AVhere Nature seemed to sit alone, 

Maiestic on a craggy throne; 

Tell me the path, sweet wanderer tell. 

To thy unknown sequestered cell, 

AVherc woodbines cluster round the door, 
M’herc shells and moss o’erlay the floor, 

And on wliosc top a hawthorn blows. 

Amid whose thickly-woven boughs • 

Some nightingale still builds her nest, 

Kach evening warbling thee to rest; 

Then lay me by the haunted stigam, 

Wrai.t in some wild poetic drehin. 

In converse while methiiiks I r^-g 
With Speii'-er through a fairy grove; 

'lill suddenly awaked, I hear 
Strange whisper»»d music in my ear. 

And niy glad soul in bliss is drowned 
By the sweetly-soothing sound! 

■ Me, goddess, by the right-hand lead, 
Somctiiucs tliTough the yellow mead. 

Whore Joy and white-robed Peace resort, 

And Venus keeps her festive court; 

Where Mirth and Youth each evening meet, 
And lightly trip with nimble feet, 

Nodding their lily-crowniy heads, 

Where Laughter rosc-Uped Hebe leads; 
Where Echo walks steep hills among, 
Listening to the shepherd’s song. 

Yet not these flowery fields of joy 
Can lotig my pensive mind employ; 

Haste, Fancy, from these scenes of folly. 

To meet the matron Melancholy, 

Goddess of the tearl'ul eye, 

That loves to fold her arms and sigh! 

Let us with silent footsteps go 

To charnels and the house of wo, - - 
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To Gothic churches, faults, aud tombs. 

Where each sad night some firgin comes, 

With throbbing breast, and faded cheek. 

Her promised bridegroon^s urn to seek; 

Or to some abbey’s mouldering towem, 

Where to aroid cold winter’s showers. 

The naked bemar shivering lies, 

Whilst whistlmg tempests round her rise. 

And trembles lest the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder .>itrike tiic lyre, 

For my heart glows wit’n martial fire; 

I feel, I feci, witli suddeu heat. 

My hig tumultuous bosom beat! 

The trumpet’s clanwurs pierce mine car, 

A thousand widows’ shrieks I hear; 

‘ Give mo another horse,’ I cry, 

Lo! the base Gallic squadrons fly. 

Whence is this mge ? What spirit, say, 
i To battle hurries me away 1 
’I’is Fancy, in her fiery ear, 

11 Transports me to the thickest war, 

I There whirls me o’er the hills of slain, 

Where Tumult and Destruction reign; 

. Where, mad with pain, the tvounded steed 
i Tramples the dying and the dead; 
i Where giant Tciror stalks around, 

; With sullen joy surveys the ground, 

I And, pointing to the ensanguined field, 

! Shakes his dreadful Gorgon .shield! 

I O ! guide me from this homd scene 

I To high-ai'chcd walks and alleys g)-een, 
t Which lovely Laura .sc. ks, to shun 
The fervdura of the mid-day suu! 

I The pangs absence, 0! remove, 

!( For thou ea-'i-.t place me near my love, 

• Const foi l ill vision.ary blis’, 

; • And let me think T steal a ki.'.s. 

I When young-eyed Spring profusely throws 

I '• From her green lap the pink and nrse; 
i I When the soft iurtlc of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender talc; 

I When Autumn cooling caverns seeks, 

I And stains with wine his jolly checks; 

I When Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 

Shakes his silver bcaril with cold; 

I At every season let my ear 

Thy loieniu whispers, Fancy, hear. 

I 

i TI10MA.S iii,«:ki.ock. 

I 

i A blind descriittivc poet seems such au anomaly 

• in nature, tba|J;he case of Dr Blacklock has engaged 
t the attention ot’ the leanied and curious in 110 ordi- 
i nary degree. We read all concerning him witli 
' strong interest, exce.pt his poetty, for this is generally 
^ tame, languid, and commonplace, lie was an anii- 
! able and excellent man, of warm and generous 
; setisibilities, eager for knowledge, and proud to 
; communicate it. Thom.is I}i,ackt.ock wa.s the son 

ef a Cumberland bricklayer, who had settled in the 
town of Annan, Dumfriesshire. When about six 
months old, the child wa,s totally deprived of sight 
by the small-pox} but his worthy father, assisted] 
l^ lfla neighlrours, amused liis solitary boyhood by 
.mding to him; and before he had reached the age of 
twenty, lie was femiliar with Spenser, lAilton; Pope, 
ijUld Addison. Ue was enthusiastically fond of i>oetry, 
mutomlarly of the works of Thomson and Allan 
Simsay. Prom these he must, in a great degree, have 
dSiired bis images and impressions of nature and 
natural objects; but in aftcr-Ufc the classic poets 
were added to his store of intellectual enjoyment. 
H 4 father was acddentally killed w'heti the poet 
WM kboi^ file age of nineteent bat some of his at> 
temll^ at Verse h&ting been seen by Dr SieTenson, 


Edinburgh, this benovglent gentleman took their ! 
blind antlior to the Scottish metfoptdis, whrae Jae : 
was enrolled as a student of divinity. Ih 1748 he 1 
published ^ volume of his poems, whicu was reprinted 
with additions in 1754 and 1756. He was licens^ | 
a preacher of the gospel^in 1755, and three years 
afterwards, married the daughter of Mr Johnston, a I 
surgeon in Dumfries. ^ At the same time, through i j 
the patronage of the Earl of Selkirk, Blucklock i 
was appointed miiilstflr/~of Kirktmdbrighfc The ‘ 
parishioners, however, were opposed both to church i 
patronage in the abstract, and to this exorcise of it 
in favour of a blind man, and the poet lelinquisbed ' 
the appointment oil' receiving in lieu of it a mode-' 
rate annuity. He now resided in Edinburgh, and ; 
took boarders into his house. His family was a 
scene of peace and liappiiiess. To his literary pur- . 
suits Blacklock added a taste for music,- and played 
oil the flute nud. flageolet. J.atterly, he suflbred | 
from depression of spirits, and supjiosed that his ' 
imaginative powers were failing liim; yit the gene- ] 
rous ardour ho evinced in 1786, in the ease of Burns, j 
shows no diminution of sensibilily or-taste in the;- 
appreciation of genius. In one of his later poems,. j 
the blind bard thus pathetically alludes to the sup- i; 
posed decay of his faculties 1 — 

Excursive on the gentle gales of spring, ' | 

He roved, whilst favour imped his timid wing. 
Exhausted geiiiu.s now no more inspires, ■ i 

But mouHis abortive hopes and faded fires ; ' i 

The short-lived m-cath, which once his temples graced, j 
Fades at the sickly breath of squeamish taste C ' 

Whilst darker days )ii« fainting flames immure 1' 
lu chetvlcss gloom and winter premature. i 

lie did on the 7th of July 1791, at tl'.e age of ! 
seventy. Besides his poems, Blacklock wrote sonic ' 
sermoas and theological treatises, an article oti I 
Blindtuss for the Encyclopaidia Britannica (wliieli'' 
is ingenious and elegant), and two dissertations ': 
entitled Puraclesis; or Consolations Deduced frmn \ 
Natural and Jieveakd Iteligion, 011 c of them original, ■ 
and the other translated from a work ascribeil to ‘ 
Cicero. I j 

Apart from the circumstances under which they I 
were produced, the imcrns of Blacklock oflrer little 1 
room or tenqitation to criticism. He has no new ' 
imagery, no commanding power of sentiment, re¬ 
flection, or imagination. Still he was a fluent and I 
correct versifier, and his familiarity wiOi tlie visible ; 
objects of nature—with trees, streams, the rocks, ! 
and sky, and even with (lifTercnt orders of flowers 1 
and plants—is a wonderful phenomenon in one blind i 
from infancy. ITo could distinguish colrurs by i 
touch; but tlii.s could, only apply to objects at hand, I j 
not to the features of a landscape, or to the appear- ■ | 

[ ances of storm or sunshine, sunrise or sunset, or the ‘ 
vacation in tlie seapus, all of which he has de- ' • 
scribed. Images of Uiis kind ho had at will Thus, I 
he exclaims— • 

Ye vales, w-hich to the raptured eye !; 

Disclosed the flowery pride of Atay; ' ■} 

Yc circling hills, whose suramiis high . i 

Blushed with the inoniing’s earliest ray. 

Or he paints flowers with artistdike pVedsion-- 

Let long-lived pansies here their scents bestow, ! 
The violet languish, and the roses glow; 

In yellow glory let the crocus shine, . j 

Narcissus here Lis love-sick head ifecline i 
Here hyacintlis in punde sweetness rise, 1 

, And tulips tinged with beauty’s faii^st dyes.' ; i 

In a man to whom all external pbenomenk wore, iMtd 1 > 
bad ever been, one * univeniid tb^ unkm of ,t 
taste and memory trw cwtttinly r«iMirkiiy% 'fem -'; 
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I cal feeling he must hare •inherited from nature, 
I which led him to take pleasure even from his in- 
j fency in descriptive poetry} and the langu^, ex- 
I pressions, and pictures thus imprinted on his mind 
I by habitual acquaintance with the best authors, and 
in literary conversation, Aera to have risen sponta- 
I neously in the moment of composition. 

I Terrors of a OuiUi^ CoMcknee. 

' Cursed with uimuinlicred groundless leai-s, 

How pale yon shivering wretch appears ! 

■ h’Cr him the daylight shineiun vain, 

For him the fields no joys contain; 

i Nature’s whole charms to him are lost, 

No more tlte woods their music boast; 

No more the meads tlieir venial bloom, 

No more the gales their rich perfume: 

I Impending mists deiorm the slsy. 

And beauty withers in his eye. 

! lu hopd^ liis terrors to elude, 

■ By day he mingles with the crov. d, 
i Yet finds his soul to fears a prey, 

I In busy crowds and open day. 

If night his lonely walks suriprisc, 

What horrid visions round liim ri<o I 
j 1 The blasted oak which lucots^is way, 

I ’ Shown by the mcleor’a sudden ray, 

I The midnight murderer’s lone ictrcut 

1 ■ Felt heaven’s avengeful bolt of late; 
jThe clashing chain, the groan jn-ofouml, 

■ Loud from you ruineil lower resound; 

[: And now the spot ho seems to tvca<l, 

M''here some self-slaughtered cor,-o was laid; 

Ho feels fixed earth bciioath him bend, 

Dcup murmurs from her caves ascend ; 

Till all his sovil, by fancy swayed, 

1 Sees livid phantoms crowd the shade. • 

; Ode to Aurora oh .IWiiJid’s Uirthduy. 

' [‘A compliment and tribute of airectioii to the fender a*.i- 
' deity of an excellent wife, which 1 have not anywhere seen 
' more happily conceived or more elt^antly exprcbsed.'—ffi'iiry 
i UfockcariO.] 

i Of time and nature eldest born, 

' Emeige, thou rosy-liugered mom ; 
i Emerge, in purest dress arrayed, 
j , And chase from heaven night’s envious shade, 

That 1 ouch more may pleased survey, 

! And hail Melissa’s natal day. 

I Of time and nature eldest horn, • 

Emerfe, thou rosy-fingcrei morn; 
i In order at the eastern giite * 

! The hours to dmw thy chariot wait; 

I Whilst Zephyr on his balmy wings, ^ 

: Mild nature’s fragrant tribute brings, 
i With odours sweet to strew thy way, 
j And grace the bltmd revolving Jay. 

^ But, as thou Icad’st the radiant sphere, 

' That gilds its birth and marks the year, 
j Aiid as his stronger glories rise, 
j Diffused around the expanded skies, 

1 Till clothed with beams serenely bright, 

heaven’s vast concave fiames with light j 

S<) when through life’s protracted day, 

MeJ^iwa still pursues hei way, 

Her Virtues with thy splendour vie, 

Increasing to the mental eye; 

’ Though less conspicuous, not less dctir, 
hfav thoy Bion’s prospect cheer; 

So uftU fils heart so more repine, 
iMeMd lifittt her ray^ though robbed of thine. 


The Putirait, | 

Straight is my person, but of little size; . ! 

Lean are my cheeks, and hollow arc my eyes; i 

My youthful down is, like my talents, rare; ( 

Politely distant stands each single hair. ! 

My voico too rough to charm a 1 ally’s car; ; 

So smooth, a child may listen without fear ; * ' 

Not formed in cadence soft and warhliiig lays, ! 

To soothe the fair through pleasure’s wanton ways. ; 
My form so fine, so reguhir, So new, > 

My port HO manly, and so fresh my hue; 

(Jft, as I meet the crowd, they, laughing, sav, 

‘ See, sec Jlcrtteafo il/ori cross the W'ay.’ 

The ravished Proserjiliie at last, we know, 

Grew fondly jealous of her sable beau ; : j 

But, thanks to Nature! none from me need fly, ' i 
One heart the devil could wound—so cannot 1. ; 

Yet thotigh my persun fearless may be seen, 

There is some dfvngcr in my graceful mien : ', 

For, as some vessel, tossed by wind and tide, 

Bounds o’er the waves, and recks from side to side, 

In just vibratiod thus 1 always move; . i 

This who can view and not he forced to love ? i 

Hail, charming self 1 by whose propitious aid jj 

My form iu all its glory stands displayed : i 

Be present still; with inspiration kind, j 

Let the same faithful colours jiaint the mind. i 

Like all mankind, with vanity I’m hlcssed, | 

Cons,nous of wit 1 never yet possessed. 

To .strong dcbiics tiiy heart an easy prey, i 

Oft feels their force, hut iievi'r owns their sway. | 

This hour, perhapt, as dcifth I hate my ; t 

Tlic next I wonder why I shovibl do so. ’ | 

Though poor, the rich I view with earc<c.ss eye; 1 

Scorn a vain oath, and liatc a serious He. 

1 ne’er for satire torture common sense; 

Nor show my wit at God’s nor inati’s expense. 
llarmles.s 1 lire, unknowing and unknown ; ! 

Wisli well to all, and jet do good to none. • 

GnmeriteJ contempt 1 hate to bear; 

Yet on my faults, like others, .am severe. 

Dishonest flames my bosont never five; 

The had 1 pity, and the good admire: 

Fond of the Muse, to her devote my days, ' 

.4nd scribble, not fir pudding, but for praise. | 

• 

j.vviijs BKArnr. 

James Beaiwik was the sou of a s^iall farmer and 
shopkeeper at Laureucekirk, couuty of Kincardine, 
where he was born October 5ifi, 1735. llis father : 
died while he was a child, but an eWter brother, sec- , i 
ing signs of talent in the boy, assisted him in pro- . | 
curing a gooii education; and in his fourteenth year 
he obtained a bursary or e.vhibition (alw'ays indicat- j 
tug some proficiencj’ in Latin) in Mavischnl coUe^ 1 
Aberdeen, llis liabits and views were scholastic. . 
and four years afterwards, Beattie was appointed ; 
schoolmaster of the parish of Pordoim. He was now : 
situated amidst interesting and roinautic seenerj’, i 
which increased his passion for nature and poetiy. i 
The scenes which ho afterwrards delineated in his* 
Minstrel were (as Mr Southey htts justly remarked) ; 
those in whifh he had grown up, and the feelings j 
and as^rations therein expressed, were those of lus ! j 
own boyhood and youth. He bceame a poet at For- , 
doun; and, strange to say, his poetry, poor as it was, j 
procured his appointment as usher of Aberdeen j 
grammar school, and subsequently that of professor ; 
of natural philosophy in Marisdial college. Tliis 
'distinction ho obtained in his twenty-fifth year. 
At Uie satTiG time, he published in London a collec* 
tion of his poems, with some translations. One , 
Uetirement, displays poetical feeling and taste t Dtfjt 







the 011ection, p a whole, gave Uttle iudication of ^ith madnegs*—an alhuion to ^thc here^fairy in- 
•The Minstrel.^ The.poems, without the transla- sanity Of their toother., By nature, Beattiea 
thms, were reprinted iu 1766, and a copy of verses man of qniok and tender lorisibjlities. A Unehwd- 

scape or njusic (in which he was a profieiej»t\ afflicted 




Beattie. 

on the Death of Churchill were iitlued. Tlio latter 
are mean and reprehensiWe in spirit, as Cluirchill 
had expiated hi.s early folli?.8 by an untimely death. 
Beattie was‘a sincere lover of trntli and virtue, but 
his ardour ledjihn at times into intolerance, and he 
was too fond of courting the notice and approbation 
of the great In 1770 the i>oet appeiired as a meta¬ 
physician, by his EsMff on Truth, hi which good 
{winciplcs were advanced, tliough with an unphiloso- 
phical spirit, and in language whicli suffered greatly 
from comparison with that of his illustrious oppo¬ 
nent, David llume. Ne-xt year Beattie appeared in 
his true character as a jioet. The ttrst part of ‘ The 
Minstrel' was published, and was received with uni¬ 
versal approbation. Honours flowed in on tlic for¬ 
tunate author. He visited Ixmdob, and was ad¬ 
mitted to all its brilliant and distinguished circles. 
Gddstniih, Johnson, Garrick, and Reynolds, were 
numbered among his friends. On a second visit in 
1773, he had an interview with the king and queen, 
which resulted in a pension of .1:200 per amiuui. 
The university of O.’rford conferred upon him the 
degree of UkP, and Keynolds painted Ids portrait 
in an allegorical picture, in which Beattie; was seen 
the side of an angel pushing down Pix-judice, 
Scepticism, and Polly I Need we wonder that poor 
Goldsmith was envious of his brother poet ? To the 
.honour of Beattie, it must be recorded, that he de- 
<dised entering the church of England, in which 
..preferment was promised him, and no doubt would 
■-.Bh'vo been readily granted. The second part of ti>e 
■ i*J^Gnstrel' was publislied in 1774. Domestic circum- 
irtaheea marred the felicity of Beattie’s otherwise 
hamy Ijbd prosperous lot His wife (the daughter 
. irfDr thm, Alxxdeen) became insane, aud was ob- 
.. to bo confined in an, asylum. lie t lad two sous, 
amiable and accomplished youths. The eldest 

t t|U he was twenty-two, and was associated 
his (kiher in the professorship; he died in 
apd the afflicted parent soothed his grief by 
g his life, and publishing some specimens of 
his.ecatfposition in prose and verse. Tlie second son, 
Ip 179^ aged eighteen; and the only consola- 
tioa now Icmely poet was, that. Iks could not 
hanto.'l^e'to see utcir ‘elegant minds mangled 


him even to tears. Ho had a sort ..of hysterical | 
dread of meeting with hfe metaphysical opponents, ! 
which was an nninaiily weakness. \Vhen ho saw 
Garrick perform Mafibeth, he ha^ .almtat thrown 
himself, from nervous excitement, over the front of 
the two-shilling guUcq' {raud he seriojisly contended 
for the grotesque mixture of tragedy and comedy in 
Shakspcarc, as introduced by the great dramatist to 
save the auditor^rom ‘a disordered head or a 
broken heart 1’ 'Tlus is ‘pannaceti for an inward 
bruise’ with a vengeance! He had, among his 
other idiosyncrasies, a morbid aversion to tliat cheer¬ 
ful household aud rural sound—the crowing of a 
cock; and in his ‘ Minstrel,’ he anathematises ‘ fell 
chanticleer’ wiili,burlcsquc fury— 

O to thy cursed scream, discordaut 

I.«t harmony aye .shut her gentle car ; 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill. 

Insult thy crest, and glos.sy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthle8.s fox appear. 

Such an organisation, physic.^! and moral, W'as ill 
fitted to insure happiness or fortitude in adversity. 
When his second sou died, lie said he had done with 
the world. He ceased to correspond with his friends, 
or to continue Ins studies. Shattered by a long 
train of nervous complaints, iu April 1799 the poet 
had a stroke of palsj', and after different returns of 
the same malady, which excluded him from all 
society, he died on the 18th of August 1803. 

In the early training of luseldc.st and beloved son. 
Dr Beattie adopted an cxiiodient of a romantic and 
iutcresting description. His object w^as to give him 
thp first idea of a Supreme Being; and his mcthoil, 
as Dr rorleou.«, bishop of London, remarked, • had 
all the imagination of Rousseau, without his folly 
and extravagance.’ 

‘ He had,’ s-iys Beattie, ‘ reached his fifth (or 
sixth) year, knew the alpliabct, and could read a 
little; but had received no particular information 
with respect to the author of his being, because I 
thought he could not yet understand such informa¬ 
tion, and because I had learned, from iny own ex¬ 
perience, that to be made to repeat words not un¬ 
derstood, is extremely detrimental to the faculties 
of a young mind. In a corner of a little garden, 
without informing any person of the eirenmstanoe, 
1 wrote in the inouhl, with my finger, the three ini¬ 
tial letters of hia^namc, nud sowing garden cresses 
iu the furrows, covered jiip the seed, andsttioothod 
tlic ground. Ten days after he came running to me, 
and with astonishment in his countenance, told me 
tl\at his name was growing in the garden. I smiled 
at the report, and sfemca inclined to disregard it; 
but he insisted on my going to see what had hap¬ 
pened. “ Yes,” said I carelessly, on coming to the 
place; “ I see it is so; but there is nothing in this 
worth notice; it is mere chance,” and I went away. 
He followed me, and taking hold of my coat, witlt 

some earnestness, “ It could not be mere chance, 
that somebody must have contrived maiten so as 
to produce it.” I pretend not to give his wmrds or my 
own, for I have forgotten both, but I give tlie sub¬ 
stance of what passed between us in «uch Ituiguage 
as we Iwth understood. ” So you think;” I siwl, 
“ that what appears so regular as tlw letUas of'yoia" 
name cannot be by chance?” ‘*Yes,**s«i4 he wlfli 
firmness, •• 1 think so!” “ i:a>ok atyoujrsdf,’’1 rcjdied, 
“ and consider your hands and fingers, yow le^ 
feet, and other limbs; are they »ot Wggl.Of .^i 
apiiearance, and useful to yon?!’. ,Be.)«ua. tiiey vm. 
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I “Cameyouthenliitbep,’'«aid»I,“by chance?”^ “No,” 
ho answered,'" tlia* cannot be; somethingmust have 
' made me.” “ And whois that something i” I asked. 
He said he did'not know. (I took particular notice 
that he did not eay, as lloMseau fancies a child in 
like oiruumstances would say, that his parents made 
him.) I iind how gained the {[oint I aimed at; and 
saw that hiS reason taught Inm (though lie could 
not so express it) that what begins to!«, must have 
a cause, and that what is ifotined v itii regularity, 
rtmst have an" intelligent cause. I therefore told 
him the'nhine of the Great Reiug who made him 
and all'the world, oonooniing wtosc adorable nature 
I I gave him such information as f tliouglit he could 
in some measure coinpreheml. The lesson affected 
him deeply, and lie never forgot either it or the 
circumstance that introduced it.' 

* The Minstnd,’ on which Jieattic’s fame now rests, 
is a didactic poem, in the Spenserian staii/a, de- 
siglicd to ‘taiee the progress of a jioetieul genius, 
born in a rude age, from the first dawning of fancy 
and reason till that period at which ho may be 
supiwscd capable of appearing in the world as a 
minstrel.’ The idea was sugge.stwl iiy rerey’s pre¬ 
liminary Di.ssertatiou to his Ilelujnes—one other 
heneflt'which that colleelioii lifpi conferred upon 
the lovers of poetry. 'I'lie eliaraeter of KJw in, tlic 
minstrel (in whicli Beattie cmhodieil liis own early 
feelings and poetical aspirations), is very finely 
drawn. The romantic seclusion of liis youtii, and 
his ardour for knowledge, find a vc»i>onse in all 
young and generous minds; while the calm philo- 
sopliy and rcnectioii of the poet, interest the more 
mature and e.\i)eri(;ueed reader. Tlie poem was 
left unfinished, and tliis is scarcely to be regretted. 
Beattie had not strengtli of pinion to keep long on 
the wing in the same lofty region; and Kdwin would 
have contracted some earthly taint in his desciSit. 
Gray tliought there was too mueli description in 
the first part of the ‘ .Minstrel,’ iiut who would cx- 
cliange it for the pliilosopliy of the second part? 
The poet intended to have carried his hero into a 
life of variety and action, but he certainly would 
not have succctiilcd. As it is, when lie finds it 
necessary to continue Kdwiii beyond the • flowery 
path’ of childhood, arid to e.xiilorc tlie shades of life, 
he calls in the aid of a hermit, who schools tiie young 
entlmsiast on virtue, knowledge, and tin; dignity of 
man. The appearance of tliis s.ago is happily de¬ 
scribed— 

At early daivu the youth his journey took, 

And many a mouniain j)a.ssed and valley vide, 
Tbeua'eached the wild vhere, iu*a flowery iioek, 
And seated on a mossy stSne, he spied ^ 

Am ancient man ; Lis harp lay him licside. 

A stag sprung from the pasture at his call. 

And, kneeling, Ucked the wiUiercd hand tluit tiW 
A wreath of woodbine round nis antlers tall, 

And hUng his lofty neck with many a flowci-et small. 

[O/wiwy f/ tie jfinttrd.'] 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar; 

Ah 1 who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influcuoo of malignant star, 

A^d waged with Fortune an eternal \mr; 

(Sleeked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 

And Poverty’s umsmqueral le bar. 

In lifers low vale remote has pined alone. 

Then dropped into the grave, unpitieil and unknown ! 

AhS yet the languor of inglorious day 
Nei'eqiiatly oppressh'e is to all; 

Him, who ne'er listoneil to the voice of praise, 

, Tit^fiiettce of neglect can ne’er appal. 


There are,jWho, deaf to mad AmbitibnVrcall, <.• 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous traitip of F^tne; 
Supremely blest, if to their portion fall ' ; ■ 

Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 
Had he, whoso simple tale these artless lines proclaim. 

The rolls of fame I will not now explore; 

Nor need I here describe, in learned lay. 

How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore, 

Right glad of heart, though homely in array; 

His waving locks and beard ail hoaty gray; 

While from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole conipanioii of his way, 

MHiich to the whistling wind responsive rung; 

And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 

Fret not thyself, thou glittering cliild of pride, 

'J'hat a poor Tillagcr inspires my strain ; 

With thee let Pageantry and Power abide; 

The gentle hluses haunt the sylvan reign ; 

\Vhere through wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
F.nraiitured roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms. 

They bate the sensual, and scorn the vain; 

'J'hc piij'asite their influence never warms, 

Nor liim who.‘<c .sonlid soul the love of gold alarms. 

Tliough richest hue.s the po.acock's plumes adorn, 

Yet horror screams from his discordiint thioat. 

Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the mom, 

M'hile warbling larks on russet pinions float: 

Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote. 

Where the gray linnets carol from the hill, 

O let them ne’er, with artificial note. 

To please a tyrant, strain the little bill, [will. 

Hut sing what Heaven iiisiffres, and wander whcic they 

l.ibenil, not lavish, is kind Nature’s lialul; 

Nor was perfection made for man bclo/. 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art .are planned, 
fio<td counteracting ill, and gladness wo. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow; 

If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise ; 

Thcie plague and poison, lust and rapine gnm ; 

Here peaceful arc the vales, and pure the skies. 

And freedom fires the .«oul, and sparkles in the eyes. 
Then grieve not thou, to whom the indulgent Muse 
Vouchsafes a portion of celc.stial fire: 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 
The imperial banquet and the rich attire. 

Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyte. 

Wilt thou debase the heart wliich God refined ! 

No; let lily heaven-taught soul to Heaven aspire, 

To fancy, fix-cdom, harmony, resignedK 
Ambition's grovelling crew for ever left lichind. 

Canst thou forego the pure ethereal as-..'!, i j 

111 each fine sense so e.xijuisitcly keen, j 

On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, | 

Stung with diseiisc, and stnpitied with .spleen ; 

Fain to iinjilore the aid of Flatterv-’s screen, ' 

Ktpu from thyself thy loatlrsome heart to hide ' I 

(The mansion then no more of joy serene), 

Wheiu fear, distrust, malevolence abide, 

And impotent desire, and disappointed pride ? 

O how canst thou renounce the Imundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! • 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, I 

The pomp ofjgrovcs, and garniture of fields; 

All thift the genial ray of moniiiig gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

.\ll tha,!; the mountain’s sheltering bosom shield.^, 

And all the dread luagnificeucc of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgivenl 

There lived in Gothic days, ai> legends telJ, 

A shepherd-swain, a man of low degree, - '■ 

^yho8e sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwoH,.^,, '•) 
Sititlikn groves, or vales of Arcady; 
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But h«, I wees, wm of the noirtb ^ontrie; ^ 

A nation Amed fbt eong, and beauty’s charms j 
Zealous, yet modest; innocent, though fi'ee; 

Patient of toil; serene amidst alarms 5 
Indexible in faith j inrincible in arms. 

The shepherd swain of whom I jncntioii made, 

On Scotia’s mountains fed his little flock; 

The sickle, scythe, or plough he uerer swayed; 

An honest he^ was almost all his stock; 

His drink the living water from lIio rock; 

The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle wintcr’.s shock; 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 

Did guide and guard their wuiderings, whcrcso’er 
they went. 

[/MvrijUi'M oj Edfitt."] 

And yet poor Kdwin was no vulgar boy. 

Dee]> thought oft seemed to tix his iutnnt eye. 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy; 

Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy; 

Aud now his look was most douiuruly .sad. 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why. 

The neighbours stared and sighed, yet blessed the lad; 1 
Some deemed him W'ondrous wise, and some believed 
him mad. 

* 

But why should 1 his childish feats di 3 ])lay * 
Concourse, and noise, and toil, he ever fled ; 

Nor cared to mingle in the,,clamorous fray 
Of squabblip" imps ; but to the forest sped, 

Or roamed at‘large the lonely mountahi's liead, 

Or where the fcaze of some bewildered stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led, 

There would he wander wild, till Phtebus’ beam. 

Shot fixMn the westeru clilF, released the weary team. 

The e.vploit of strength, dexterity', or speed, 

To him nor vanity nor joy could lu-iiig: 

His heart, from cniol sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the wo of any living thing, 

By trap or net, by arrow or by sling; 

These he detested; those lie scorned to wield: 

He wished to be the guardian, not the kijig, 

Tyrant f^r less, or traitor of the field. 

And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy miglit yield. 

Lo! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, rovc' 
Beneath the prAfcipice o’crlmng witli pine; 

And sees on nigh, amidst the encircling grova 
From cliff to cli.'’’ the foaming torrents shine; 

While watcis, woods, and winds, in concert join, 

And echo swells the chorus to the skies. 

Would Kdwin this majestic scone resign 
For'aught the huntsman’s puny craft su}>pliesl 
Ah, no! he better knows great Nature’s cliarjns to 
prize. 

And oft he traced the uplands to Nurvey, 

When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, J 
The crimson cloud, blue main, aud luountain gray', 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lasvji: 

Fat to the west the long long vale withdrawn, 
liyhere twilight loves to linger for a whi|c; 

now he fointly kens the bounding fawn, * 

And Ttlla^r abroad at early toil; 

lo! the sun appears! and heaven, earth} ocean, 
^^jmUe. 

AM ^ the cra^ cliff ho loved to climb, 

all in mist the world below was lost— 
dreadful pleasure! there to stand sublime, 

,XAka (ldpwtM:od matriner on desert coast, 

AM tSM bnotmous waste of vapour, tost 


In billows, lengtheningsto the horizon rbhnfl,' 

Now scooped in fulfil, with mountains now emt^ed I 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebbtmd, - ' . 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar 
found! 

In truth ho was a strange and wayward wij^t, 

Fond of each gentle aid each dreswful scene. 

In darkness and in stona he found delight j 
Nor less than when_oq,ci^an-wave serene, 

Tho southern sun diffused his dazzling shene. 

Even sad vicissitude amused his soul; » 

And if a sirfi would sometimes intervene, 0 
And down his chco^’ a tear of pity roll, . 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, ho w'ished not to control. 

* # * 

, Oft when tho rvintor storm had ceased to rave, 

He roamed tho snowy waste at even, to view 
The cloud stupoiarlous, from the Atlantic wave 
High-towering, sail along tho horizon blue; 

Where, ’midst the changeful scenery, evhr; new. 

Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 

More wildly great than ever pencil drew; 

Bocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 

And glittering cliffs on cliffs, aud fiery rampmts rise, i 

Thence musing on'.-ard to the sounding shore, j 

The lone enthusiast oft would take his way, I 

Listening, with pkasiiig dread, to tho deep roar ; 
Of the wide-weltering waves. In black army 
AVhen sulphuious clouds rolled on the autumnal day, \ 
Even then he hastened from the haunt of man. 

Along the trembling wilderness to stray. 

What time the lightning’s fierce ciu'cer began, 

And o’er heaven’s nmding arch tho rattlitig thunder 
ran. 

Rcspoiisivu t<) the sprigiilly pipe, when all 1 

Ilf uprightly dance the village youth were joined, | 
Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall, j 

From the rude gambol far remote reclined, ! 

Soothed with the soft notes warbling in tho wind. i 
Ah then, all jollity seemed noise and folly! I 

To tho pure soul hy Eancy’s fire refined. 

Ah, what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 

\V hen with the charm compared of heavenly melan¬ 
choly ! 

Is there, a heart that music cannot melt I [ 

Alas ! flow is that rugged heart forlorn; 

Is tiinre, who ne’er those mj'stic transports felt i 

Of solitude and melancholy bom ? 1 

He needs not woo the Muse; ho is her scorn. j 

The sophist’s ropo of cobweb he shall Iwtue ; , i 

Mope o’er the schimlinau’s peevish rage; or mourn, i 
And delve for life in Malhmon’s dirty mine; i 

Sneak with tho scoundrel fox, or grunt witli glutton } 
swine. 

Fifr Edwin, Kate a nc^lcr doom had planned; j 

Sung was his favourite and first pursuit. i 

Tho wild har|> rang to his adventurous hand, j 

And languished to his breath the plaintive flute. - | 
His infant muse, though artless, was notTuute. . ; 

Of elegance o-s yet ha took no care; 

For this of time aud culture is the fruit; . ] 

Aud Edwin gained at last this fruit so riro! . ' 

As in some future verse I puiqiosc to declare, 

Meanwhile, whato’er of beautiful or new, »' : 

Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 

By chance, or search, was offered to his view, - ‘ 

He scanned with curious and tomantio eye. 

Whate’er of lore tradition could saiMy 
From Gothic tale, or song, or fable .old* 

Boused him, still keen to listen wd to pty, ! - o. ’ 
At last, though long by Jwnoty .. . - 

And solitude, his 8oulW|»de*‘*i^.«4ifel4.\i' , 
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I Thus on the chill l«»d. 

For nutay » Tang medtit lost in snow profound, 

When Sol from Cancer scuds the season bland, 

And in their nortlwin cavo the storms are bound ; 
From silent mountains, straight, with startling sound, 
Torrents are hurled} green mils emerge; and lo! 

The trees with fdlia^, clUFs with flowers are crowned 5 
Pure rills tbtoo^ vales of vcrdiire warbling go; 

And Wonder, lore, and joy, tho pcivsant’s heart o’erflow. 

X.* 

iMomiiiff £andscajK.] 

Even now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow. 

As on he wanders through the scents of morn, 

Where tho fresh flowers >u living lustre blow, 

Whero thmuand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 

A thousand notes of joy.in every broe 7 ,e are borne. 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the uicuntaiji side; 
The lowing herd j the shcepfold’s simple bell; 

The pipe of et^ly shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along tho clilFs above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the l^livcr^al gruve. 

Tho cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crowned with her pail tho tripping niilkinaid biugs; 
The whistling ploughman stalks alicld ; and, hark ! 
Down the rou^h slope the ponderous w.agon rings ; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs; 
Slow tolls the vfllagc-clock the drowsy hour; 

Tho partridge bursts away on whirrin,g wings; 

Deep mouniS the turtle in sequestered bower, 

And shriU lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 

[£i/’c a‘ttl I/.imoi-fuUft/.] , 

0 yc wild groves, 0 where is now your bloom! 

(The Muse intcrjireU thu.s his tender tlwught) 

Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom, 

Of late so grateful in the hour of drought ? 

Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions iioiv forsake { 

Ah! why has fickle cliaucc this ruin rvrought! 

For now the storm howls mournful thn-ugh the brake, 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shnpcl-ts flake. 

Whero now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and inlrtli, and beauty crowned; 
Ah I see, the unsightly slime, and .sluggish pool, 

I Have all the solitary vale enibrowued ; 

I Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound, 

I The raveia croaks forlorn on nuked sfray, 

I And hark : tho river, bursting eveiy mound, , 

I Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful swa.v 
1 Uproots tho grove, and rolls the shattered recks away. 

I Yet 8 u<^ the destiny of all on ea«th; * 

1 So flourishes and fades majestic man. 

I Fair is the bud his vernal mom brings forth, 
j And fostering gales a while the nursling fan. 

0 smile,ye heavros, serene; ye mildews wan, 

Ye blighting whirlwinds, spsurc his balmy prime. 

Nor lesson of his life the little spaa. 

Bome on the swift, thqugh silent wings of Time, 

Old age comes on apace to ravage all tho clinic. 

An# bo it.SO. liCt those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn ; 

But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 

. Can smile at Fata, and wonder how they mourn. 

Shall ^ring to these sad scenes no more return I 
Is yohder ware the Sun’s eternal bed! 

Soei^Shal! the orient with new lustre bum, 

Ahd fl^tiiig soon her vital influence shed, 
httmhh^l^re, again adorn the mead. 


iShall I be left forgotten in the dust, . '' 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flower miw I 
Shall Nature’s voice, to man alone unjurt, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope lo lire f : 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain! 

No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again. 

Bright through the eternal year of Love’s triumphant 
reign. 

Itetimnent, —1768. 

When in the crimson cloud of even 
Tho lingering light decays. 

And Hesper on the front of heaven 
His glittering aein displays; 

Deep in the silent vale, unseen. 

Beside a lulling stream, 

A pensive youth, of placid mien, 

Indulged this tender theme. 

‘ Ye clifis, in hoaiy grandeur piled 
High o’er the glimmering dale; 

Ye woods, along who.«e windings wild 
Muimurs the solemn gale : 

Where hlelancholy strays forlorn, 

And Wo retires to weep, 

What time tlio wan moon’s yellow horn 
Gleams on the western deep: 

To you, ye wastes, whoso artless chaiaiis 
Ne’er drew Ambition’s eye, 

’scaped a tumultuoi^s world’s alarm'!, 

To your retreats I fly. . 

Deep in your most ,«cquestered bower 
Let me at la-it recline, ^ 

Where Solitude, mild, modest power, 

Leans on her ivied shrine. 

llow shall I woo thee, matohh.s.-! fair? 

Tby heavenly smile how win ? 

Thy smile that smooths the brow of rarr, 

And stills the storm within. 

O wilt thou to tby favourite grove 
Thine ardent votary bring. 

And bless bis houiv, and bid them move 
Serene, on silent wing ? 

Oft let Remembrance soothe his mind ^ 

With dreams of former days, 

When in the lap of Peace reclined 
Ho framed his infant lays; 

When Fancy roved at large, nor Care 
Nor cold Di.strust alarmed. 

Nor Envy, with mali.gnant gla»^' 

His simple youth had harmed. 

’Twas then, O Si.litudc! to thee 
His early vows were paid. 

From heart sincere, and warm, and free, 
Devoted to the shade. 

Ah why did I'.ate his steps decoy 
In stonny paths to roam, 

Remote from all coiigenial joy!— 

0 tako the wanderer home. 

Thy shades, thy silence now be mine, 

'J'liy charms my only theme; 

My hautit the hollow clilF, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream. 

Whence the scared owl on pinions gray 
Breaks from the nistling boughs. 

And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 

• O, while to thee the woodland pours 
Its wildly warbling song, 

And balmy from the bank of flowMS 
The aephyr breathes along; 
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Let no rode mun^ iavado from far, 

No vagrant foot nigh, 

No ray from Qrandeur'a gilded car 

Flaah on the atartled ,eyc. 

But if some pilgrim through the ghidc 

Thy hallowed bowers explore, 

0 guard from harm his hoary head, 

And listen to his lore; 

For he of joys divine shall tell, 

That wean from earthly wo. 

And triumph o’er the mighty spell 

That chains his heart below. 

For me, no more the path invites 
• Ankbition loves to tread 

No more I climb those toilsome heights. 

By guileful Hope misled ; 

1 Leaps my fond fluttering heart uo more 

To Mirth’s enlivening strain 

For present pleasure soon is o’er, 

And all the past is vain.’ 

. 1 

The Firniiil. 

1 

j At the close of the day, when the hauilel is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 

1 When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove: 
’Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung syraphonious, a hermit began : 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a muit. 

* Ah ! why, all abandoned to darltncss and wo, 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall! 

For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral: 

But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

Mourn, sweetest coiiiplaincr, man calls thee to mourn; 
0 soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass away: 
Full quickly they pass—hut they never return. 

Now gliding remote on the verge of the sky. 

The moon half extinguished her crescent disi>lays ; 

But lately I marked, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her hlaxe. 

Roll oil, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again ; 

But maji’s faded glory what change shall renew { 

Ah fool' to exult in a glory so vain! 

’Tin night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn, but,tyc woodlands, I mourn not for you; 

For mom is approaxthing, your charms to restore. 
Perfumed wi^|reshfragrance,and glittering with dew: 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

Q when shall it dawn on the night of the grave! 

iVas thus, by the glare of false science betrayed, 

That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to 
shade, 

Destruction before mo, and soitow behind. 

1 “ O pity, gi-eat Father of Light,” then I cried, 

“ Thy creature, who fain would not wander from tliee; 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride: 

doubt and from darkness thou ofliy caMst free 1” 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away, 

.,No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 

on the traveller, faint, and astray, 
no bright and the balmy efl'ulgeuce of morn. 

See Truth, Love, and Merey, in triumph desconding, 
And Nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom! • 

Otn ^ cold cheek of death smiles and roses are 
Mending, > 

And bekaty immortal awakes ftom the tomb.’ 

■■ ■. - 

CURlSTOPBSIt smart. 

CHUSTorHEB tSaiAiiT, an unfortunate and im- 
gular'man of genius, was horn in 1722 af Ship- 
bourne in Kent His (father was steward to Lord 
Barnard (afterwards Earl of Darlington), and dying 
when his son was eleven years of the patronage 

of Lord Barnard was generously continued to his 
family. Through influence of this nobleman, 

Christopher procnreir from the Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land an allowance of jC 40 per annum; Dc was ad¬ 
mitted of Pembroke Ilsdl, Cambridge, 4n 1735^ 
elected a fellow ai Pembroke in 1745, and took his 
degree of M.A. in 1747. At college, Smart was 
remarkable for folly and extravagance, and hk 
distinguished contemporary Gray prophesied truly 
that the result of his conduct would bo a jail or 
bedlam. In 1747, he wrote a comedy called a Trip 
to Cambridge, or The Grateful Fair, whicli was acted 
in Pembroke College Hall, the parlour of which was 
made the green-room. No remains of this play have 
been found, cxccptmg a few songs and a mock- 
heroic soliloquy, the latter containing the following 
humorous simile ;— i 

i 

Thus when a barker and a collier tight. 

The barber beats tho luckless collier while ; 

The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sock. 

And, big with vengeance, beats the barber blacX’, 

In comes the hrick-dust man, with grime o’crspiviul, \ 
Ami beats the collier and the barber ml; \ 

Black, red, and aJiltc, in various clouds are tossed, 
.\nd ill the dust they raise tho combatants arc lost. | 

From the correspondence of Gray, it appears tlmt! 
Sm i t s income at Cambridge was about d:i40 iier ! 
annum, and of this his creditors compelled him to j 
»«siga over to them A50 a-year till his debts were i 
pai(i. Notwithstanding his irregularities, Smart j 
(Cultivated his tideiits, and w'as distinguished both j 
for his I.atin and English verse, llis manners were j 
agreeable, though his niiscouduet appears to have ; 
worn nut the indulgence of all his mlcge iViends. ! 
Having written several pieces for periodicals ' pub- 1 
lisbed by Newberry, Smart became awiuainted 
with tlie bookseller's family, .and married his step- ! 
daughter. Miss Carnau, in the year 175.3. lie now ! 
removed to London, and endeavoured to subsist by j 
bis pen. The notorious Sir John Hill — whose wars 
with the Royal Society, with Fielding, &e., are well- 
known, and who closed his life by beectfning a quack 
doctor — having insidiously attacked Smart, the 
latter replied bjj a spirited satire entitled The Jlil- 
liad. Among his various tasks was it metrical 
translation of the Fables of Plwedrus. He also 
translated the psalms and parables into verse, but 
yic version is destitute of talent, lie had, how¬ 
ever, in his better '^ays, translated with success, and 
to Pope’s satisfaction, the Ode on St Ceeilia’s Day. 
In 1756 Smart was one of the conductors of a 
monthly periodical called The Universal Visiter; and 
to assist him, Johnson (who sincerely sympathised, 
ns Boswell relates, with Smart’s unhappy vacilla¬ 
tion of mind) contributed a few eesayu, Jn 1763 we 
And tho poor poet confined in a mad-housc. ’He 
has partly as much exercise,’ said Johpsou, ’as he 
used to have, for he digs in the gardw. Indeed, 
before his confinement, lie used for exercise toovalk 
to the ale-house ; but he was carried book again. 1 
did not think ho ought to be shut upr Hk infir¬ 
mities were not uo.Yious to society. ^ insisted on 
IHiopk: praying with him <a}so fitlling npem his 
knees and saying his prayers in the street, or iti,aTiy ■ 
other unusual jflaco) : aiid I’d fti ,lief, pray with Kit 
Smart as any ono else. Aao^er^ldnui^ that 
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he did not love dean line^ 1 . tod I have no passion 
for it’ During hfi conflneihent, it is said, ^ting 
materials were denied hini» and Smart used to indent 
ilia poetical thoughts with a Trey on the wainscot of 
his wails. A jr^giotu pognj, the Soni/ to Davul, 
written »tt tbis tipie in his saner intervals, pos¬ 
sesses passa^ of considerable |)owcr and sublimity, 
and imist be considered as one of the greatest 
curiosities of our literature. What the unfortu¬ 
nate poet did not write dow^tand the whole could 
not possibly liave been committed to the walls of 
his apartment) must have been composed and re- 
tmned from memory alone. Smrgt was afterwards 
released &om his confinement ; but his ill fortune 
(following, wj|roppose, his intemperate habits) again 
pursued biin.’^.^e was committed to the King’s Bench 
prison for debt, and died there, after a short illness, 
in 1770. 

• iSong to Durid. 

0 thou, that sit'st upon a throne. 

With harp of high, majestic tune. 

To praise the King of kings: 

And voice of heaven, .ascending swell. 

Which, while its deejier notes vccel. 

Clear, as a chariou rings : 

To bless each valley, grove, .and consi, 

And charm the cherubs to the poi-t 
Of gratitude in throngs ; 

To keep the days on Zion’s Idount, 

.\nd sc.nd the year to his acooinit. 

With diuicos and with songs; 

0 servant of Ood’s holiest charge, 

'the minister of praise at laige, 

Which thou mayst now receive ; 

From thy blest mansion hail and he.ar, • 

From topmost eminenec appear 
• To this the wreath I weave. 

Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean, 
ijublline,, contemplative, serene, 

♦ Strong, comstaut, pleasant, wise! 

Bright clilueuce of exceeding giwc; 

Best man! the swiftness and the lace, 

The peril and the pri/.e! 

Great—from the lustre of his crown. 

From Samuel’s hoin, anl God's renown, 

W'hieh is the people’s voice; 

For all tie host, from rear to van, 

Applauded and embraced the man— 

Thf man of (iod’s own choice? 

Valiant—^the word, and up he irise; * 

The fight—he triumphed o'er the foes 

Whom God’s just laws abhor; , 

And, armed in gallant faith,«lic took 
Against tlie boaster, from the brook. 

The weapons of the war. 

Pi'ou^iUiSguificeiit .and grand, 

’Twas famous temple plainied, 

(The BOTPlt in his sonl:) 

Foremost m give the Lord his dues, 

^ For^ost to bless the welcome nen's, 
k ^ And foremost to condole. 

Oood-^frote Jehudah’s genuine vein. 

From God’s best nature, good in grain, 

His aqtect and his heart: 

. ; 3'opity, to forgive, to save, 

■ .Witness Kn-gMi’s conscious cave, 
f ’ And $iipioi’s blunted dart. 

w i# Wpetual prayer be pure, 

' *■ '''.AtfdTdv^i^wil^h could itself inure 


To fastu^ and to fear-— ’ ! 

Clean in his gestures, hands, and ' 

To smite the lyre, the dance completo> 

To play the sword and spear. 

Sublime—invention ever young. 

Of vast conception, towering tongue, 

To God the eternal theme; 

Notes from yon exaltations caught. 
Unrivalled royalty of thought. 

O’er meaner strains supreme. 

Contemplative—on God to fix 
Jlis musiiigs, and above the six 
The Sabbath-day he blest; 

’Twas then his thoughts self-conquest pruned, 
And.hcavcnly melancholy tuned, 

To bless and bear the rest. 

Serene—to sow the seeds of peace, 
Jlemembering when ho watched the fleece, 
IIow sweetly Kidron purled— 

To further knowledge, silence vice, 

. 4 ) 1(1 jilant peiyietual p.aradi.sc. 

When God had calmed the world. 

Strong—-in the I.ord, who could dety 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
III sempiternal night; 

And hell, and horror, and despair 
W'ere as the lion aud the bear 
To his undaunted might. 

Constant—in love to God, the Truth, 

Age, manhood, iufancyi and youth— 

To Jonathan his friend / 

roiislaiit, beyond the verge of deatlg; 

And Ziba, and Mephibo.sheth, 

Ills cndlc.<s fame attend. 

Plcasaiit—and various as tbe year; 

Alan, soul, and angel without peer. 

Priest, champion, sage, and boy; 

In anuour, or in ejhod clad, 

IHs pomp, his piety was glad ; 

.Mnje.stie was hi.s joy. 

Wise—ill reeoM'vy friiiii his fall, 

Whence rose his ciuineucc o’er all, 

Of all the most reviled; 

Tho light of Israel in his ways, * 

Wise are his precepts, prayer, aud praise, 
And counsel to his child. 

Ills muse, bright angel of his verse, 

Gives balm for all tbe thonis that pierce, 

For all the jwings that rage; 

Blest light, still g.ai)iing on tlie gloom. 

The more than ^liehal of his bloom. 

The Abish.ag of his age. 

lie sang of God— tho mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On Wliich all strength depends; 

Frohi whose right arm, lameath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enteiprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 

Angels—their ministry and meed. 

Which to and fro with blessings speed, 

Of with'thcir citterns wait; 

Where Michael, with bis million.s, bows, 
Where dwells the seraph and his spouse, 

The cherub and her mate. 

Of man—the semblance and cflect 
Of God and love—the saint elect 
For infinite npplau.se— 

To nile the land, and briny brood, 

To bo laborious in his laud. 

And heroes in his cause. 
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Tlie ipluTM h# made, 

The eloiioui light, the toothing shade, 

^ Due, champatga, grore, and hill; 

The multitudinous abyss. 

Where secrecy remains in bliss. 

And visdom hides her skill. 

Trees, plants, and flowers—of Tirtuous root; 
■ Gem yielding blossom, yielding fruit, 

Choice gums and precious balm; 

Blms ye the nosegay in the vale. 

And with the sweetness of tbe gale 
Enrich the thankful psalm. 

Of fowl—e’en evejy beak and wing 
Which cheer the winter, hail the spring. 
That live in peace, or prey; 

They that make music, or that mock, 

The quail, the brave domestic cock, 

• The raven, swan, and jay. 

Of fishes—every size and shape, 

Which nature frames of light escape, 
Devouring man to shun : 

The shells are in the wealthy deep. 

The shoals upon the surface leap. 

And love the glancing sun. 

Of boasts—the beaver plods his ta.sk ; 

While the sleek tigers roll and bask. 

Nor yet the shades arouse; 

Her cave the mining coney scoops ; 

Where o’er the mead the mountain stoops, 
The kids exult an(S browse. 

Of gem^their viituo and their price, 
IVTiich, hid in earth from man’s device. 
Their darts of lustre sheath ; 

The jasper of the master’s stamp, 

The topaz blazing like a lamp, 

Among the mines beneath. 

Blest was the tenderness he felt, 

When to his graceful harp he knelt. 

And did for audience call; 

When Satan with his hand he quelled, 

And in serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul. 

His furious foe.s no more malignol 
As he such melody divined. 

And sense and soul detained ; 

Now stri&ng strong, now soothing soft, 

He sent the godly sounds aloft, 

Or in dr’ight refrained. 

When up to heaven his thoughts he piled. 
From fervent lips fair Michal smiled, 

As blush to blu.sh she stood j 
And chose herself the queen, and gave 
Her utmost from her heart— ‘ so brave. 

And plays his hymns so good.’ 

The pillars of the Lord are seven. 

Which stand from earth to topmost heaven; 

His wisdom drew the plan; 

His Word accomplished the design, 

Prom brightest gem to deepest mine^ 

From Christ enthroned to man.* 

Alpha, the cause of causes, first 
In station, fountain, whence the burst 
Of light and blaze of day; 

Whence bold attempt, and Wre advance. 
Hare motion, life, and ordinance. 

And heaven itself its stay. 

Qatoma supports the glorious ardi 
On vhieh angelic l^tons march. 


• Ahd i«| with Bap?hi>?s payed f ‘ 

Thence thh fleet dLodcUaM sept adrift, - 
And thence tho-J^inted fet^s that lift 
. The crimson veil, are waind. ■ 

Eta with living sculpture biNfeithes, 

With verdant oarvinm, flow«!y withes. 

Of never-wastSig bloom; .. 

In strong relief his goodly base 
All instruments p^abour grace,' ^ ' 

The trowel, spafle, and loom. . - , . 

Next Theta stands to the suprem^ 

■ Who formed mi number, sign, and 
The illustiions lights that are( 

And one addressed his saffron ro^ ' 

And one, clod in a silver globe, 

Held rule with every star. ' .. 

lota’s tuned to choral hymns 
Of those that fly, while he that swims 
In thankful safety lurks; • 

And foot, and chapitie, and niche. 

The various histones enrich v 

Of Ood’s recorded works. 

Sigma presents the social droves 
M'ith him tljat solitary roves. 

And man of all the chief; 

Fair on whose face, and stately frame, 

Did fiod impress his hallowed name. 

For ocul.ir belief. 

Omega! greatest and the best, 

Stands sacred to the day of rest. 

For gratitude and thought; 

Which blessed the world upon his pole. 

And gave the universe his goal. 

And cloied the infernal draught. 

II l).ivld, scholar of the Lord! ^ 

Such is thy science, whence reward. 

And infinite degree; 

O '•■trength, 0 sweetness, lasting ripe! 

(rod’s harp thy ^mbol, and thy type 
The lion and the bee! 

There is but One who ne’er rebelled^ ^ 

But One by passion unimpelled. 

By plea-surcs uncnticcd; %' 

Ho from himself his semblance sent, 

(jrand object of his own content. 

And saw the Ood in Christ. 

Tell them, I Am, Jehovah said 
To Moses; while earth beard in dread, 

And, smitten to the heart. 

At once above, beneath, around, '• 

All nature, without voice or sound. 

Replied, 0 Lord, Thou Art. 

Thou art—to me and to confirm, 

For each bis talent and his term; . 

All flesh thy bounties share; 

Thou shall not call thy brother fopl j 
The porches of the Christian echofl^;t’ \ 

Are meekness, peace, and prayn^-. 

Open and naked, of offence, : .4,'V 
Man’s made of mercy, soul, and 
God armed the snail and wilk } . , 

Bo good to him that pulls thy plou|^; * * 

Duo food and care, due rest mlow 
For her that yields thee milk. • • 

Rise up before the hosty head, • " 

And Cod’s benign commuidment ' ■ 

Which says thou shaft not dlii;;. ■ *, ’ 

* Not as I will, but as thou vHlt,* -' 1 
Prayed He, yidiose cetisoiepeu, i ■ 

WHhwhcise blessed‘ 

• ‘iro 















Use all thy pansies isvtiinej;,; 
Andjoyand'■ 

Thine hope’s jtWPal fort, - >’ v 
And cate thy leisttfe to disturb, 

With fear ^lUPfpi^nc® to curb. 

And transport. 

Act sinfpiy, W occasion asA-, 

Put meUotr.irine in seasoned casks ; 

Till not , 1 Bth ass and Imtl: 
RemeAber^hy baptismal oond; 
KeCT)fro&"<|ommlxturc3 foul and fond, 
ifox Wissk thy flax with wool. 

Distribute ; pay the Lord his tithe, 

And maldirttte widow’s heart-strings Idiilie; 

Reg<Hrt trith those that weep: 

As you from al' and each expect, 

For all and each thy love direct, 

And- render as you reap. * 

The slan^ and its bearer spurn, 

And propagating praise sojourn 
To TQ^e thy welcome last; 

Turn fln«n old Adam to the New: 

By hope futurity pursue: 

Look upwards to the past. • 

Control thine eye, salute success, 
Honour'lhe wiser, happier bless. 

And for thy neighbour feel; 

Crutch not of mammon and his Icaron, 
Work emulation up to heaven 
By knowledge and by zeal. 

0 David, highest in the list 
Of worthies, on God’s ways insist. 

The genuine word repeat 1 
Vain are the documents of men. 

And vain the flourish of the jten 
That keeps the fool’s conceit. 

Praise above all—for praise prevails ; 

Heap up the measure, load the scales, 

And good to goodness add ; 

• The generous soul her Saviour aids, 

But peevish obloquy degrades; 

Tho L(^ is great and glad. 

For Adoration all the ranks 
Of angels yield eternal thanks. 

And Da-rid in the midst; 

With Gb^’s good poor, which, hast and leas! 
In man’s esteem, thou to thy feast, 

0 blesti|d bridegroom, hidst. ^ 

For Adoration seasons chiSige, , 

And order, ttntb, and beauty range, 

Adjust, attract, and fill: 

The grass tho polyanthus che^s; 

And polii^ied porphyry reflccS, 

By tbe,^e^endihg rill. 

Rich aluiciii^s colour to the prime 
For Adqrfmpn ; tendrils climb, 

pledge their gems; 

And Ivl^^sl^ her gorgeous vest. 

Builds l^hbr eggs her canning nest. 

And bolLflowets bow their stems. 

Vtth vinous syrupcodars spout; 

From rocks pure honey g'lsniug out, 

For Adoration springs; 

All Bceujiis of painting crovrd tho map 
Of nature 5 tp the mermaid’s pap 
The scaled infant clings. 



'And lizards feed the inbss ''' 

For Adoration beasts embark, ,4 . 

While waves upholding halcyon’s ark 
No longer roar and toss. ' 

While Israel sits beneath his fig, 

With coral root and amber sprig 
The weaned adventurer sports ; 

Where to the palm the jasmine cleaves, 

For Adoration ’mong the leaves 
Tho gale his peace reports. 

Increasing days their reign exalt. 

Nor in the pink and mottled vault 
Tho opposing spirits tilt; 

And by the coasting reader spied. 

The silverlings and crusions glide 
For Adoration gilt. 

For Adoration ripening canes, 

And cocoa’s purest milk detains 
Tlie western pilgrim’s staff; 

Where rain in clasping boughs enclosed. 
And vines with oranges disposed, 

Kmbower the social laugh. 

Now labour his reward receives. 

For Adoration counts his sheaves 
To jieaee, Iicr bounteous prince ; 

Tho iiect’rino his strong tint imbibes. 

And apples <*f ton thousand tribes, 

And quick peculiar quince. 

The wealthy crops of whitening rice 
’.Mongst tliyine woods <tnd groves of spice. 
For Adoiation grow ; / 

And, marshalled in the fenced laiidf 
The pnichcs and pomegranates stand. 

Where wild carnations blow. 


The laurels with the winter strive : 

The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the siiow-olad earth: 

For Adoration myrtles stay 
To keep flip garden from dismay, 

And bless the sight from dearth. 

The pheasant shows his pompous ncek ; 
And enniue, jealous of a speck, 

■With fear eludes offence: 

Tho sable, with his glossy pride. 

For Adoration is descried, 

Wliere f;s')sts the wave condense. 

The cheerful holly, pensive yew, 

.\nd holy tlioni, their trim renew 
Tho squirrel hoanls his nuts : 

All erealurcs batten o’er their stonts, 
And careful nature all her diKirs 
For Adoration shuts. 

For Adoration, David's Psalms 
I.ift up the he,avt to deeds of alms ; 

And he, who kneels and chants, 
Prevails his passions to conti-ol. 

Finds meat and mcdicino to the soul, 

I Which for translation pants. 


' For Adoration, bej'ond match. 

The scholay hulfinch aims to catch 
The soft flute’s ivory touch ; 
And, careless, on the hazel spray 
The daring redbreast keeps at bay 
The damsel’s greedy clutch. 

For Adoration, in the skies, 

^ The Lord’s philosopher espies . 
The dog, the ram, and ruse; 
Tho planets ring, Orion’s sword ; 
Nor is his greatness less adoi-ed 
In tho vUe worm that glows. 








Vtlt Adomtion, ou > 

OOie wnierh bnezeg lAMk: th«ir wings, 

< Till captm eu io soothe— 

Hark) *tia« TtHce—^how still, and small— 
That makes the eataracts to fall. 

Or bids the sea be smooth I 

For Adoration, incense cniies 
hrom bezoar, and Aiabi iii gums. 

And from the civet’s fur 
But as for prayer, or e ei it faints. 

Far better is the bre vtli of saints 
Than galbaiium or mirrh 

For Adoration, fiom the down 
Of damsons to the anaua’s iionn, 

God sends to tempt the t istc ; 

And while the luscious zest invites 
The senst, that in the scene delights, 
Commands desiie be chaste 

For Ailoration, all the paths 
()f giaee are open, all tin b iths 
Of piiiity relip'h , 
iiid all the ra>s il gloij beam 
lo deck the man ol God’s esteem, 

Who triumphs o’ei the flesh 

For Adoration, in the dome 
Of Clinsi, the sptuows find a home ; 

And on his olives perch 
Ihe swallow also dwells with tlice, 

O man of t rod’s h imility, 

AA ithm his Niviuu^ s Ihuieli 

Sweet lithe dew thit fills betimes, 

And drops upon the leifj lunis , 

Sweet llermoii s flagrant an 
Sweet IS the lilv’s silvt’’ bell, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 
1 hat w iteh for e irly pi i>ei 

Sweet th joung nurse, with love intense. 
Which smiles o’er sleeping innoeenec , 
Sweet wnen the lost airiie 
Sweet the inuMcian's aidoui beats, 

AVhilt his V igue mind’s in qui st ol sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive 

Sw eetcr, in all the strains of lov e, 

Ihe language of thy turtle dove. 

Paired to thy swelling choi 1, 

Sweeter, ^ith cver^ grace endued, 

Iho gloij of thy giatitude, 

Respiro’cimto the Lori 

Stiong IS the horse upon his a]Ked , 

Strong in piiranit the rapid glcdc. 

Which makes at once his game 
Stioiig the tall nstiich on the ground , 
Strong through the turbulent ptofound 
Shoots xiphias to his aim. 

Strong IS the lion—like a eoal 
Hui eyeball—like a bastion’s molo 
His ehest against the foes * 

Strong the per eagle on hw sail. 

Strong against tide the enonnous whale 
Lmerges as he goes * 

, But stronger still id earth and air, 

* And in the sea the roan of praye i. 

And ihr beneath the tide. 

And in the seat to faith asgiptecl, 

Wlwte asfeis hare where seek is find. 
Where knock is open wide. 

Bemtteous ihe fleet before the gde; 
Bea9iieoiu the multitudes in mail. 





^heads; 
mild. 


t me bloou$l|id^^, 


t i »* 

Beauteous the mOon fiill fn lawn ; 

And beauteous v^cu the velFdi^^ih^hdrawn, 

Ihe V irpn to’ hci spouse. 

Bianteous the temple, decked ahd filled. 

When to the hc-f^i ol heavens dicy build 
'Iheii 111 irt-directed vows. 

Beauteous, 3^ beauteous moic than tbfifve, 

J he Slieplieuf King upon his kn)!^ 

For Ills nioAncntous tiiist , 

W ith wish of lutiiutii eoncot, 

I • 1 man, be nst, mute, the smull .ind great, 

And piostiate dust to dust 
» 

Pit cions the bounteous widow’s iniie ; 

And pic cions, toi extreme deli dit,* 
llie l<ii.rtss from th' ihnil ■ 

I Pi ec ions the ml y s blushing bl ivc, 

I And tiba’sbiist imi>ei] il iivn. 

And pine ceiiilean { ail 
I 

Piecious the pciiitcnti il tcai, 

An I j itc i( us IS tin si^h sinceic ; 

Acet]it il U to (lod 

And pic II arc the winning floweifi, 
j In „lad‘o It fsi lel's feast of bowers, 

I Hoiiii i on tne hiillc wed sod 

Alirt prtti us tu.it clivincr pait ‘ 

Ot llavid < tn the I ird e own hetht, 

(■re ii 1 lutiful, mil new 

I I all thin.-, wheie it was intent, 

In III cMumt--, in c icli event. 

Pie of- uiswi mg tn e tn tiui 

<■ 1 II ions the sun m nuil c iicci ; 

(•loiious the assembled lire* a; pear; 

fil mom th< eomet s ti iin 
(iloriousthc tiuiiipct tncl iluiiii; 

(iloi 1011s the Almighty e Htietehcd-eiUt arm ; * 
Glniie ns the ciiiiiptured main. 

(tlniems the noitheiii lights astreara ; 

(iluiious the soii^, whi 11 (jod’s the theme'; 

filoiious the thunder’s lo ii 
(iloiKUS hos innah lieim the den ; 

(ilonnusthe ratholie amen , 

(ileiiio Is the martyr’ll amt 
e 

(ilorioiis— iiioic glanous is tlit eroWn 
Of Him that brou.lit sahatun down, 

By ninkness called th> ‘son , 

, Ihnu that stupendi us truth be lie ltd. 

Ami now the natrhkss deed’s aehlticd, 
Hcteniiinccl, Dared, and Done. 

lueiiiKU GieiM n 

^ !f 

RreiiABu GroMR (1712 1785 ), a'jt^ielon met- 
rhant, who sit neveril years m (H| 0 uunent as 
mcnilxi for Weymouth, was distingtiWicd in pn- 
vatG life for Iiu apirit and iiidependeiMA He pub- 
halted two elnboiatc poems in blank Tetse, £eoii dm 
and The Alhenan, the former bearipg' roferom'e 
to the memorable defence of 'Fluttlttemyl®, and 
the latter euntioumg the war hetvreeu the Greeks 
and Persians The length of these poems, their 
want of sustained interest, and lewer peculiarities 
not suited to tlie existing poetical taste, render 
them next to unknown in w picf 0 int day, Yet 
there is smoothness and even Wealm moral 
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dignity and 
might 

'to hav«( exd ^ 
Glover^ 
mountain !'<« 


haid 
^»rork of 
aaw a 

mountain!> :»'f»»"K«ots»^ himafilf, .^jnSliar as he 
v^as in hla scenery, was tame 

and commo^ipade ^wfien be ]|entured on classic or 
epicaubjectd* ':%« following fmssage is lofty and 
energetic . ■ 

', '. ■:{_Adilrem nf Leoni'daii.'] 

, ft *Ho alone 
llomains nl^t^cn. Itising, he dhiplays 
Ills godliha'jli^cnco. Dignity and grace 
Adorn hiS and manly beauty, joined 

With streiiflh ilereuluan. On his aK|)cut Hhiiics 
Sublimest, Virtue and desire of fame. 

Where’justice gives the laurel; in his eye 
The inextWuishable spwk, which fife 
The sonls of patriots; while his brnw- supports 
Undaunted valour, and contempt of death. 

Sei-eno ho rose, and thus addressed the throng: 

‘ Why this ’astonishment on every face. 

Ye men of Sparta 1 Does the name of death 
Create tliis.fear and w<<nder! 0 my frioud» ! 

Why do we Libonr through the ardtoou.s paths 
Which lead to virtue? F’ruitless were the toil. 

Above the reach of human feet were placed 
The distant summit, if tlic fear of death 
Could intercept our passage. But in vain 
His blackest frowns and terrors hp assumes 
To shake the firmness of the mind which knows 
That, wanting virtue, life is pain and wo; 

ITiat, wanting-liberty, even virtue mounis, 

And looks around for happine.«s in vain, 
llien speivk, 0 Sparta 1 and demand my life; 

My heart, exulting, answers to thy call. 

And smiles on glorious fate. To live with fame 
The gods allow to many ; but to die 
With equal lustre is a blessing Heai iiu 
Selects from all the choicest boons of fate. 

And with a sparing hand on few l>estow.s.’ 

Salvation thus to Sparta he proclaiiueil. 

Joy, wrapt awhile in admiration, paused. 

Suspending praise; nor praise .at last rc-sounds 
In high acciaitn to rend the arch of heaven ; 

A reverential murmur breathes ajiplause. 

The nature of the poem affords scope for interesting 
situations and dest'riptiuns of natural objects in a 
romantic country, which Glover oeeasionally avails 
himself of with good effect. There is groat beauty 
and classic elegance hi tliis sketch qf the fountain at 
the dwelling bf Oilens:— « 

Beside tho public way an oval fount 
Of marVile sparkled with a silver spray 
Of falling nil*, collected from above. • 

The army Mted, and their hollow casques 
Dipped in tM limpid stream. Behind it rose 
An edifice, pdfiiwsed of native roots, 

And oaken^d^s of knotted girth unwrought. 
j Within of moss. CMd battci-cd arms 

Hung iWim tjiie toqf. The curious chiefs approach. 
TheM wordfij^graven on a tablet rude, 

Megistios rCMs; the rest in silence hoar: 

‘ Yon marbl^ fbhntain, by Oileus placed; 

! To Nursty Up* in living water flow's; 

For weoky he framed this cool retreat; 

A grateful dfl^iiig here to rural peace, ^ 

Hi* dinted shield, his helmet he resigned, * 

0 passen^l if borii to noble deeds, 

TlKHl wottrd'Bt obtain perpetual grace ftom Jove, 

' Devq^ thy vj^ut to.heroio toU% 

Abd thy A«<^0 tb heritable cares. 
lleSb h/nri. OUe^ in- his vade.* 


*ln'' tlii’ '*itthenaia*. 'i 

saihe dassic story and todseane; ■ 
an exquisite description of a night scene 

, Silver Phoebe spreads*' ■ ^ 

A light, reposing on the quiet lake, ’ 

Save where the snowy rival of her hue, '}. 

ITic gliding swan, behind him leaves a trail , ’ 

In luminous vibration. Lo! an isle ' ' 

Swells on the surface. Marble s^ctures Uiere 
New gloss of beauty borrow from thO moon 
To deck the shore. Now silence gently yields > 

To measured strokes of oars. The orange groves, r 
In rich profusion round the fertile verge. 

Impart to fanning breezes fresh perfumes 
Kxliaustlcss, visitirig the scene with sweets. 

Which soften even Briareus; but the son 
Of (lobryas, heavy with devouring care, 

Uncharmed, unheeding sits. 

The scene presented by the shores of Salamis on 
! tlie morning of the battle is thus strikingly depicted. 
The poet gives no burst of enthusiasm to kinde up .. 
his page, and his versifleation retains must of its 
usual hardness and want of flow and cadence; yet 
tlie asscnibl.'ige described is so vast and magnificent, 
and his enumeration is so varied, that the picture ^ 
carries with it a Jiost of spirit-stirring associations:— 




[ne .Irwiiw at Salamu.] 

0 sun ! thou o’er Athenian towers, 

Tho citadel and fanes in ruin huge. 

Dost, rising now, illuminate a scene 
More new, more womlrous fb thy picrcinjf eye 
Than ever time disclosed. Phaleron’s wi^e 
Presents three thousand barks in pendams rich ; 
Spectators, clustering like Ihonettian bees. 

Hang on tho burdened shrouds, the bending yards, 
'J'he reeling masts ; the whole Cccropian strand, 

Far as Klcusis, scat of mystic rites, 

Is thronged with millions, male and female race, 
(If Asia and of Libya, rnnked on foot, 

(In holies, camels, cars. A^galeos tall. 

Half down his long declivity, where spreads 
A mossy level, on a throne of gold, 

Displiiy.s the king, environed by his court, 
in oriental pomp; the hill behind 
By warriors coveted, like some trophy huge, , 
Ascends in varied anns and banners clad ; 

Below the nioiita-ch’s feet the immortal guard. 

Line under line, erect their gaudy speam; 

, The arrangenicnt, shelving downward to the beach, 
Is edged by diosen horse. With blaxing steel 

; Of Attic arms encircled, from the dee^ 

Psytt.alia lifts her surface to the sight. 

Like .•\ria<lnu ’8 he.s.ven-bespangling crown, 

A wreath of stars ; beyond, in dread array, 

Tho (irecian fleet, four hundred galleys, fill 
The i^alaininian traits; barbarian prows 
In two divisions point to either month 
Six hundred brazen Waks of tower-like ships, 
L’nwieldy bulks; the gently-swelling soil 
Of Salamis, rich island, Vioands the view. 

Along her silver-sanded verge arrayed. 

The meu-at-arma exalt their naval spears. 

Of length terrific. All the tender sex, 

Ranked by Tininthea, from a green ascent. 

Look down in beauteous order on their sires, \ 
Their husbands, lovers, brothers, sons, prepared 
To mount the rolling deck. The younger dames 
Tn bridal robes are clod; tho matrons sage. 

In solemn raiment, worn on sacred days; 

But white in vesture, like their maiden breast*. 
Where Zephyr plays, nplifting with hU breaUi 
The lo^ly-waving folds, a chosen lino 
Of Attic graces in the front is placed; 

From each fair head the tresses fbll, entwined ' ‘ 







Wi*b newly-gathered flowerets; chaplets gay 
lie imowy hwd sustaios; the native curls, 
O’ershading half, augment their powerful oharms; 
While Venus, tempered by Minen'a, fills 
Their eyes with ardour, pointing every glance 
To animate, not soften. From on high 
Her larp controlling orbs Tiraotliea rolls, 

Surpassing all in stature, not unlike 
I In majesty of shape the wife of .love, 

Presiding o’er the dmpyrcal fair. 

A popular vitality has been awarded to a ballad 
of Glover’s, while iiis epics have sunk into obli¬ 
vion:— 

Admiral Mosier’s Ghost. 

[Written on the taking of Carthagena from the Spaniards, 
173».] 

[The case of Hosier, which is here so pathetically repre¬ 
sented, was briefly thisIn .\pril 1726, th.al commander was 
sent with a strdng fleet into the Sp.'inish West Indies, to Woclt 
Up the galleons in the ports of that country; or, should they 
presume to come out, to seize and carry thorn into Kngland. 
He accordingly orn?*^ at the nastifoeutos near PortobeUo; 
but being restricted by his orders fruiti obeying the dictates of 
hisoourage, lay inactive on that station until ho became the jest 
of the Spaniards. He afterwards removcsl to C.irthagona, and 
continued cruising in those seas until the far greater part of 
his men perished deplorably by the diseases of that unhealthy 
climate. This brave man, soeinghishest oflieer.s and men thus 
daily sw'cpt away, his ships exposed to inevitable destruction, 
and himself made the .sport i>f the cmniiy, is said to liave died 
of a broken heart.] 

Ab near PortobeUo lying 
On the gentle-swelling flood, 

At uriduight, with streamers flying, 

Our triumphant navy rode; 

There while Vernon sat all glorious 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat, 

And his crews, with shouts victorious. 

Drank success to England’s fleet: 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding. 

Hideous yells and shrieks were beard ; 

Then, each heart with fear confounding, 

'-A sad troop of ghosts appeared j 

All in dreary hanimocks shrouded, 

WhieV. for whiding-sheets they wore, 

And, with looks hy sorrow clouded. 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleamed the moon’s wan lustre, 

When the shade of Hosier brave. 

His pale baniLs were seen to muster, 

Rising from their watety gi-avo: 

O’er the glimmering wave he hied him. 

Where the Burford reared her sail. 

With three thousand ghosts be.<,ide him. 

And in groans did Vernon hail. 

Heed, oh, heed our fatal story! 

1 I am Hosier’s injured ghost; 

You who now have purchased glery 
At this place, where I was lost: 

Though in Portobello’s ruin. 

You now triumph free from fears, 

When you think on my undoing, 

' You will mix your joys with tears. 

See these mournful spectres sweeping * 

, Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 

' oheeks are .stained with weeping; 

. '« irare>£kigUsh captains brave. 


to mo. 


'Mark'IlKwe^umllbtas, pa^ and hotridi . 

. Whe^irere once my sailors bold > 

Lo I hangs his drooping forehead, 

Whilb his dismal talc is tel4> 

I, by twenty sril atWded, 

Did this Spanish town 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders-—not to fight I . ■ I 

Oh! that, in this tolling ocean ' I 

T had cast them with disdain, • j 

And obeyed my htart’s warm motii^ » 

To have qifelled the pride of I ‘ 

For resistance I could fear none; • i 

But with twenty ships had done . I 

What thou, brave, and happy Verflon, | 

Hast achieved with six alone. t 

• ' \ 

Then the Bastimento.s never , 

Had our foul dishonour seen, , 

Nor the seas the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 

Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying. 

And her galloons leading home, i 

'fhough coudcinned for disobeying, ; 

I had met a traitor’s doom: 

I’o have fallen, uiy country crying, I 

‘ Ho has played' an Euglisii part,' j 

Had Iieeii betti-r far than dying j 

Of a grieved and broken heart. 

ViiTopining at iby glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail 5 
But reiiieinber om' sad story, 

, Aud let Hosier’s winmgs prevail. 

Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

'I'hink what thousands fell in vain, 

Wasted with di.s(!ase and anguish, j 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence with all ray train attonding, ' 

From their oozy tombs below. 

Through the hoary foam ascendii^, • 

Hctc I feed luy constant wo. 

Here the Bastimentos viewing, | 

Wo recall our shameful doom, , ' 

Aud, our plaintive cries renewing, 

Wander through the midnight gloom. ! 

I 

O’er these waves forever mourning " , 

Shall we roam, deprived of rest, 
to Britain’s shores returning, j 

You neglect my just request; • 

t* ' 

After this proud foe subduing, , ! | 

When your patriot friends you see, ' j 

'Think on vengeance for my ruin, ■ i 

And for England—shamed in roe. 

The poets who follow are a secondary dass, few 
of whom are now noted for more than one «r two 
favourite pieces. 


HOBEBT nonsutT. 

BqutBT Dodseev (1703-1764) wafl Ijj abje and 
spirited publisher of his day, the friMid of literature 
and of literary men. He projeeteii the zdMiaaZ IJe- 
gister, in which Burke was engaged, and he was the, 
first to collect and republish the * OM Sfeyt,’ 
whidi form the fojimdatidn of om' dptma. 

Bodsley wrote an atcelkn't tfttife 1 %$ 
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Dodaley’a Ilouse and Shop m I’iiU Moll. 

niBtic pieces and poetical effusions. He was ahvay% 
attached to literature. an<l thi.s, aided by lus excel¬ 
lent conduct, raised him from the low condition of 
a livery servant, to be one of the most inflm’utial 
and respectable men of the times in which be lived. 

ISoitff—The PmTi.ui Kla. | 

One kind wish before no parr. 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu: * 

Though we aeier, my fond heart, 

Till we niocl, .shall pant for you. 

Yet, yet weep not so, iny love. 

Let me kiss that falling tear; 

Though my body must remove. 

All my soul will still be heri. 

All my soul, and ail m^Thcart, , 

And evc)y wish shall pant for you ; 

One kind kiss, thou, cro wo part. 

Drop a tear, and hid adicjj. ' 

SAMUGI, BlelfOP. 

• 

SamOtei. Bisbop (1731-171151 was an English 
dergyman. Master, of Merchant Tailors’ School, 
London, and aathor of some miscellaneous essays 
and po^ms. The Iwst of his poetry was devoted to 
the praise of his wife; and few can read such lines 
as t% following without believing that Bishop was 
an amiable and happy man;— 

ib Mn on, </« Anniveraany of her TTed^inp- 

Da^, vihieh IMS also her with a Ming. 

t Mary, with this rin^ I wed*— 

foturte^n years ^o, I said, 
b,, BeWd aitcAher ring .!—‘ For what?’ 

'.A , f #ed. thee o’er again I’ Why not f 


Wifch thftt fii8t riug I laarricd youtb^ 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 

Taste long admired, sense lor»g revered. 

And all my Molly then appeared. 

If she, by merit since disclosed. 

Prove twice the woman 1 supposed, 

I plead that .double merit now, 

To justify a double vow. 

Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure. 

With ardour as intense, as pure, 

As when, amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth, and plighted mine), 

To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring: 

With this I wed, till death u.s part, 

Tliy riper virtues to my heart; 

Those virtues which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the bride; 

Those virtues, w!io.se jjrogre.'sive claim, 
Endearing wedlock’s very name. 

My soul enjoys, rny song iijiproves. 

For conscience’ sake as well ji.s love’s. 

And why ?—They show me every hour 
Honour’s high thought. Affection’s i>ower, 
Discrctiun’.s deed, sound Judgment’s sentence, 
.\nu teach me all things- -but repentance. 


SIB WILLI.SM JONES. 

‘ It is not Sir William Jone.s's poetry,* says Mr 
Soutliey, ‘ that can perpetuate his name.’ Tliis is 
true; it was .as an oriental scholar and legislator, 
an enlightened lawyer ami patriot, thatfhe earned 
his laurels. His prufoimd learning andfjhilological 
researches (he was ina.ster of tw enty-eight languages) i 
were the wonder and tidniiratiun of his conteini)o- i 
raries. Sir Williaiu was horn in London in 1746. 1 






Sir wiliiam Jones* 

His father was an eminent mathematician, but died 
when his sou was only three years of age. The 
care of educating yoimg Jones devolved upon his 
mother, who was well qualified for the dnty by her 
virtues and extensive learning. When in lus fifth 
year, the imaginatiun of the young scholar wm 
caught by the sublime description of the .angel in 
the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, and the im- 
nresaion was never efiTaced. In 1*753 lie was pigged 

























at Harrow school, where he continued nearly ten 
years, and became an accMnplished and critiesJ elas- 
• aieal scholar. He did not confine himself merely to 
the ancient authors nsnnlly stinlied, but added a 
knowledge of the Arabic ehnraetera, and acquired 
sufficient Hebrew to road the i'salnis. In 1764 he 
was entered of University college, flxford. Here 
, his taste for orientol litei-ature continued, and he 
' engaged a irative of Aleppo, whom he had discovered 
in London, to net as his proeeiitor. He also assidu- 
I qusly. perused the Greek jxiets and historians. In 
llis nineteenth year, Jones accepted an offl-r to be 
private tutor to Lord Althorp, afterw.ards Earl 
I Spencer. A fellowsiiip at Oxford was also conferred 
I upon him, and thus the scholar was relieved from 
I the fear of want, and enabled to piirsm* ins favou¬ 
rite and unremitting studies. An oi)portumty of 
displaying one briineh of bis tUHiuirements was 
alibrded in 1708. Tlic king of Denmark in that 
year visited Kngliind, and brought v. itli him an 
eastern manuscript, containing tlie life of Nadir 
Shah, which ho wished translatetl into French. 
Jones executed this arduous task, being, as Lord 
Teignmouth, his biogniphcr, remarks, the only ori¬ 
ental scholar in Fnglaud adequate to the performance. 
He still continued in the noble fiimily of ,Speneer, 
and in 1769 accompanied iiis pupil to tlie continent. 
Next year, feeling anxious to .attain an independent 
station in life, be entered himself a student of the 
i Temple, and, applying himself with his characteristic 
j ardour to liis new profession, he contemplated with 
! pleasure the ‘ statply eillace of the laws of England,' 
j and masteted their most important principles and 
j details, fa 1774 he publislicd doiimantarirn m 
j Asiatic Poetry, but finding that jurisprudence was a 
i jealous mistress, and would not admit tlic eastern 
j muses to participate in his .attentions, he devoted 
himself for some years exclusively to liis legal 
! studies. A patriotic feeling was mingled v^ith this 
; resolution. ‘ Had I lived at Homo or Athen.s,’ he 
■ said, ‘I should have preferred the labours, studies, 
and dangers of their orjitors and illustrious citizens 
—connected as they were with banishment aiul even 
death—^to the groves of the poets or the gardens of 
the philosophers. Here I adopt the .same resolution. 
The qonstitntion of England is in no respect inferior 
to tliat of Rome or Athens.’ Jones now practised 
[ at the bar, and was appointed one of tbe (tommis- 
sioners-of Bankrupts. In 1778, lie imblislied a 
translation of tbe speeches of Isieus, in causes eoii- 
eeming the law of succession to iiroperty at Athen.s, 
to which he,.Jded notes and a commei'tary. Tlic 
stirring events of the time in which he lived were 
not beheld without strong interest by this accom¬ 
plished scholar. He was decidedly iqiposed to tiie 
American var and to tbe slave trade, tlieii so pre¬ 
valent, and in 1781 he jiroduced his noble Alniic 
Ode, animated by the purest spirit of patriotism, 
and a high .strain of poetical enthmsiasm. He also 
I joined in representing the nceessify that existed for 
[ a reform of the elcetoral system in England. But 
though he made speeches and wrote pamphlets in 
i favour of liberty and pure government, Jones was 
‘ no party man, and was desirous, he said, of Ijeing 
transported to the distance of five flionsand leagues 
firom all the fiital discord of eimtending {loliticians. 
Hi* wishes were soon accomplished. He was ap¬ 
pointed one of the judges of the supreme court at 
;t'«»t William, in Bengal, and the honour of knight¬ 
hood was conferred u]s>n him. He married tlto 
’4(M^hter 6$ Dr Shipley, bishop of ,St Asaph •, qpd 
in’April 1783, in his thirty-seventh year, he em- 
barkm' India, never to return. ,Sir William 
Junes) entered ttjion his judicial functions wiUi all 
1h| odTuiodage* ot a high reputation, unsullied in¬ 


tegrity, dirinterested benevolence, and unvlrearied 
perseverance. In tlie intervals of leisure from 
ids duties, he directed his attention to scientific 
objects, dnd established a society in Ctdcutta to i>ro- 
mote inquiries by the ingenious, and to concentrate 
the knowledge to be collcctetl in Asia. In 1784, his 
hcjdth being affeetad’hy the climate and the close¬ 
ness of ids application, he made a tour through 
various parts of Ihdja, in the course of which he 


being unwilling ito continue at the mercy of the 
Pundits, who dcrlt out Hindoo law ns they pleased.' 
Some translations from oriental authors, and origi¬ 
nal p(x>ms and essays, he contributed to a periodical 
established at Calcutta, entitled 77ie Asiatic Mis~ 
eellany. He meditated an epic poem on the Dis¬ 
covery of Englitnd by Brutus, to which his knowledge 
of Hindoo mythology suggested a new macliinery,, 
the agency of Ilind(x> deitus. To soften tbe violence 
of the fiction into harmony with probability, the 
poet conceived the future eotnprehcnsion of Uindo- 
stan within the circle of British domiidun, as pro-' 
sjieetivcly visilde in the ago of Brutus, to the'guar- 
ilian tmgels of the Indian peninsula. This gorgeous 
design he had matured so far as to write the argu¬ 
ments of the intended books of his epic, .but the 
poem itself be did not live to attempt. In 1789*Bir 
William transl.ated an ancient Indian drama, Sucun- 
tah, or the J'aUii Itiny, which cxldbits a picture of 
Hindoo inanners in the century preceding tbe (Chris¬ 
tian era. 1 le eng.agcJ to compile a digest of Hindoo 
and Miihometan laws; and in 1794 he translated 
tile Oiilinances of Metiu or the Hindoo system of 
duties, religions and civil. His motive to this task, 
.like his uidiircmcnt to the digest, was to aid the 
benevolent intentions <if our legislature in securing 
to the natives, in a qtudified degree, the admiidstra- 
tiou of justice by tlioir own laws. Eager to weom- 
idisli bis dige.s*;. Sir William .Tones remained in 
India aller tlie delicate health of Lady Jtuios com¬ 
pelled her <lej>arture in December 1793. He pro¬ 
posed to follow her i’l tbe ensuin.g season, but in April 
be was seized with inflamtnntiun of tlic liver, which 
terndnated fiittBly, after an illness of one week, on the 
27th of Ajiril 1794. Every honour was paid to lii.i 
nanaiiis, and tlic East India Company erected a 
monument to Ids memory in Ht PauEs Oathedrid. 
The attainments of Sir William Jones were so pro¬ 
found and various, that it isdifiieultto coiieeivo liow 
lie had comprised them in his short lif* of forty- 
ei.';lit years, as a linguist ho has probably never ' 
been stivpassed; for liis knowledge extended to a 
critical study of the literature and un<iquities-of 
various nations. As a lawyer ho had attained to a 
'high rank in En^ind, and he w.as the Justinian of 
India. In general seienee therc were few depart¬ 
ments of which he was ignorant: in chemistry, 
mathematins, Iwtany, and music, ho was equally j»o- 
fldent. ‘He seems,’ says his biographer, ‘to have 
acted on this maxim, that whatever had been at¬ 
tained was attainable by him; and lu3 wa» never ob¬ 
served to overlook or to neglect any opportunity of 
adding to his accomplishments or to his knowledge, : 
When in India, his studies began with the dawn; : 
and in seasons of intermission from profearioqal'Juty, 
continued throughout the day; meditation retraced 
and confirmed what rcOiling had colledted' Ot. inves-.^ 
tigation discovered. By a regular applfeatiun of*^ 
time to particular occupation*, ho puraaed varibu*. 
objects without confusion}, and ui underia^ngsV 
which depended on lii* indlvidnal pejraevcRUVle,. ne^ I 
was never deterred bydifflcdU^frOin,,P*Ocei^Bg to 
a successful terminatuHi.''''' With rfelpect to 
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divisiwi of his tiriie, Sir WilMapa Jones had written 
in India, on a smt^ piece’ or paper, the following 
lines 

Sir Edward Coke; 

Six hotira in sleep, in law^s grave study six, 

Four sjiend in,prayer—the rsft^ou nature fix. 


Seven hours to law, to soothAigllnmber seven. 

Ten to the world allot, and all ft heaven.* 

The poenis of Sir William Jones Wave been collected 
B\id printed in two small volumes.* An early eollec- 
timi was published by liinisclf. dedicated to tlie 
'Countess Spencer, in 1772. They consist of a few 
original pieces in English and Latin, and tran.da- 
tions from Petrarch and Pindarparaphrases of 
Turkish and Chinese odes, hymns on subjects of 
Hindoo mytbadogy, Indian Talcs, and a few songs 
from the Persian. Of these the hyantiful lyric frojri 
Hafiz is the most valuable. The taste of Sir William 
Jones was early turned towards eastern poetry, in 
which ho was captivated with new images, expres¬ 
sions, ahd allegories, but there is a ’«'ant of chastc- 
ness and simplicity in most of tRese productions. 
Tlie name of their illu.strious author ‘ reflects crc<lit,’ 
B.s Camplicll remarks, ‘on poetical biography, but 
liis secondary fame as a, composer sliows tl-.at the 
palm of poetry is not likely to be won. even by 
great genius, without exclusive devotion to the pur¬ 
suit’ 


All Ode, in Iitiitalhin of Alcani. 

What constitutes a state? • 

Not high-raised battlement or laboured ntound. 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports. 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled eourts, 

■Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No: men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endiieil 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As iKiasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Mon who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare inninlsin. 

PL'c«’ent the long-aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 

Thci^ constitute a state, * 

And sovereign Law, that .stat<?s collected will^ 

O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill; 

Smit by her sacred ft-own, • 

The fiend Discretion like a vai>ouf sinks, 

And e’en the all-dnzzliug Crow: 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 

Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

.Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore! 

I' No more shall Freedom smile? 

^ Shall Britons languish, and be n»cu n'o more I 
I' ‘ Sinee all must life resign, 

.Th4ka sweet rewards, which decorate the hravc, 

*Tis folly to decline. 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

* ^ reacts slwf. tlie oxainjile of Sir 'Walter Scott may be 
, addW^ibat of SirWIUiiun Jones, for the itreat noveUst bus 
' .stotof thet be rs^ufred seven hours Of total unconsciousness to 
;^^)^.jnn‘th«idu{)aof tjheday. ■ 



SIB WaXIAK JQ^ESt 


A Perium Son^ of Ilafbu 

Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm ray sight. 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold ; 

That rosy check, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet mom delight 
Than all Bocara’g vaunted gold, 

Thun all the gems of Samarcaud. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say; 

Tell tiicin, tliclr Kden cannot show 
A ktrcain so clear as Unenabad, 

A bower so sweet as Moscllay. 

O! when these fair perfidious maids, 

IV'hoso eyes onr secret liauuts infest, 

Their dear destructive charms display. 

Each glance my tender breast invades, 

And robs my wounded soul of rest. 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love onr bosoms glow: 

Tan all our tears, can .all our sighs. 

New lustre to tho.se c}mnn.s imptiil ? 

C'iiii checks, where living ro.scs blow, 

Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 

Itcquire the borrowed gloss of art ? 

.Spe.nk not of fate: .ah ! change the theme. 

And talk of odours, talk of wine. 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: 

’Tis all a cloud, ’tis aH a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloora| 

Beauty ha.s such resistless power. 

That even the chaste Egj-plian dame 
Sighed for the blooming Hebrew boy; 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks ol' Nilus came 
A yeiitli so lovely and so coy! 

lint ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(k'oiith should attend when tho.se advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 

IVhilo music charms the ravished ear; 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay, ami .sconi tlic frowns of age. • 

What cruel answer have I heard ? 

And yet, by Heaven, 1 love thee stifl: 

Can aught be cruel from thy hp! 

Y et say, how fell th.at hitter word 
From lips which streams of sweet(ft;,«s fill, 
Which nought hnt drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 

Whose accents flow with artless ea.'.c. 

Like orient pearls at raudoiti strung : 

Thy notes are swetd, the damsels say; 

Bii’t oh ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes arc sung! 

The Condvding Scitkiicc of Pcrkelci/'s SirU Imilatcd. 

Before thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth, 

I kneel in manhood as 1 knelt in youth: 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay. 

And life’s last shade be brightened bv thy ray: 
Then shall ray soul, now last in clouils below, 

Soar witlkont bound, without consuming glow.* 


«* Tho fonowfng is the last senteneo of Hie Siris:—‘ He that 
would make a real prosn'ss In knowledge must dedlcalc his ! 
ago as well as youth, the latter growth as well ns the I 
fruits, at tho altar of Trutli.’ : 

i 
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Teiragti«—Prom iht Persian. 


On pnpnt knees, a naked new-born child. 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled'; 

So live, that sinking in tiiy last long sleep. 

Calm Oiou mayrt smile, while all around thee weep. 

tnANCTS FAWKES. 

Francis Fawkes (1721 -1777) translated Ana¬ 
creon, Ssippho, Bion, and other classic pm'ts, and 
I wrote some pleasing original verses.^ He w.as a 
1 clergyman, and died vicar ofHaves. in Kent. Fawkes 
enjoyed the friendship of .Toliuson .and Wiu'ton; 
but, however classic in his tastes and studies, he 
seems, like Oldys, to have reli-hod a cup of Knglish 
ale. The following song is still, and will always l)e, 
a favourite 


Ti/f Brown Jioj. 


! 


Dear Tom, this brown j ug that now fo.anis with mild ale, 
(Ih which J will drink to sweet Nan of the vale) 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thii-sty old soul. 

As e’er drank a bottle, or fathoiued a bowl; 

In bou.sing about ’twas bis praise to excel. 

And among jolly topers ho bore oil'the bell. 


It chanced as in dog-days he sat at his case. 

In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as you please, 
With a friend .and a pipe puffing soitows away, 
And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay, 
His breath-doors of life oj^i a sudden were .shut, 

! And he died full as big a Dorchester butt. 

I His body ■wi,cn long in the ground it had lain. 
And time into clay had resolved it again. 


A potter found out in its covert so snug, 

And with j)art of lat Toby ho formed tliis brown jug; 
Now sacred to trieiidship, and mirth, and mild ale, 

So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the vale ! 

Johnson acknowledged that ‘ Frank Fawke.s had 
done the Odes «f Anacreon very finely.’ 


Some blast had st^ck the (^eeifiil seme i 
The lawns, the wo^s were not so grew. 

The purling rill, which murmured by, 

Ami once was liquid harmony. 

Became a sluggiw, reedy pool; 

The days grew hot, the evenings oooL 
The moon, with all the starry reign, 

Were mclanchdj’s silent trmn. 

And then the tedious winter night— 

They could nifc Jipad by candle-light. 

Full oft, uiKnf^ing why they did, 

They called in adventitious aid. f 
A faithful fawrurite dog (’twas thus r 
With Tobit ifcd Teloinochus) 

Amused thei# steps; and for a while 
They viewed his gambols with a smile. 

The kitten, too, was comical, 

Sire played so oddly with her tail, 

Or in the glass was pleased to find 
Another cot, and peeped behind. 

A courteous neighbour at the door. 

Was deemed intrusive noise no more. 

For rural visil.s, now and then, 

Arc right, as men must live with men. 

Then cou.siu .fenny, fresh front town, 

A new recruit, a dear delight! 

Made niany^ heavy hour go down, 

A t ntiirrr, at noon, at eve, at night: 

Sui-e they could hoar her jokes for ever. 

She was sprightly and so clever! • 

Yet neigbboiirs were not quite the thing— 
What joy, a’.'..-.! could conver-se bring 
W'itli awkward (Tcaturi-s bred at home— 

'i'tic dog grc'v dull, or troublesome, 

'J'hc cat had spoiled the kitten’s merit, . j 

In 1, with her youth, had lost her spirit. j 

And iokes j-epcated o’er and o’er, j 

Had ((iiitc c.ihaostcd Jenny’# store. '} 

—‘ And tlren, iu\ d<‘ar, 1 cnii’t abide ' 

'J'liis always sauntering side by side.’ i 

‘ Knough!’ he cries, ‘ the rci.,on'.s plain: , j 

For cause-' Jicver rack your brain. 

Our ncighb'uirs .are like other folks ; I 


'WIIXIAM WinTEHEAD. 

! AYnxiAM Whitehead (1715-178.')) succeeded to 
' the office of poet-laureate, after it had bfjcu re- 
• fused by Gray. lie was the son of a baker in Cani- 
' bridge, and distinguished himself at AV'inchester 
i school, on living which he obtained a scholarship 
I at Clare-haJl, in the university of his native town. 

I He was afterwards tutor to the son of the Earl of 
•I Jersey. Whfushead had a taste for the drama, and 
! wrote The limian Father, and Crema, two indifiereiit 
i plays. After he had rcceivci! hi.s appointment as 
!'laureate, he ivas attar;kud by Churchill, and a liost 
I of inferior satirists, but he wisely made no reply. 
In the family of Lord .Jersey be enjoyed, comfort 
and happiness, till death, at seventy, put a period 
to his inoflTensive life. 

Variety. 

[This easy and playful poem opens with the description of a 
ramii pair a! easy fortune, who live much apart from society.] 

• 

Two smiling springs had waked the flowers 
That paint the meads, or fringe the bowers, 

(Ye lovers, lend your wondering ears, 

Whe count by months, and not by years), 

Two smiling springs had chaplets wove 
To crown their solitude, and love: 

"When, lo I they find, they can’t tell how, • , 
'Theig walks are not so nleasant now. j 

Tim seasons sure were oianged; the place j 

Had, somehow, got a didbrent lace, { 


Skip’s jilavful tricks, and Jenny’s jokes, j 

Are still delightlul, still Would please, j 

Were wc, my dear, ourselves at case. j 

Look round, with an imjiartial eye, I 

On yonder fields, on yotider sky, i 

The azure cope, the (lowirs below, ■ 

W'ith all their wo:ilcd colours glow ; 

The rill still murmurs; and the moon 
Shines, as she did, a softer sun. 

No change hits made the seasons fail. 

No cornet lA'ushed us with hi.s tail. ^ 

The eccno’s the sahic, the same the weather— 

We live, wy dear, too marh myctJver' 

Agreed. A rich old uncle dies, 

And added wealth the means snpidies. 

With eager hdstc to town they flew, 

Where all must please, for all was new. * .* 
Why should we paint, in tedious song, 

How every day, and all day long, 

They drove at first with curious baste 
Through Lud’s vast town; or, as they pMed 
’Midst risings, fallings, and reprirs , 

Of streets dn streets, and squares on stiaares. 
Describe how strong their wondtw grew 
At buildings—and at builders tool * , 7 * 
When Night her murky pinions 
And sober folks retire to bed, . • , ■ 

.'J'o every public place they flew, .• 

M’Tiere Jenny told them who was who. . j 
Money was always at command, y ’ . 

And tripped with pleasure hafia ,,, . < 

Money was equipage, 'was shoay .< • -1 

Oallini’s, AlmacVs, and . • * v? •, V*] 
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ENGLI9B WTEEATUKE. 


DS JAMES OMATHWE. 


, The|WMe-jwrt<Mrf throBfWsjreiy tein 
Of dLwipstion’sjbjiira'* * 

SufBce it, that by just degrees 
They reached all heights, and rose with ease; 
(For ^uty wins its way uncalled, 

' And ready dupes are n€et black-balled.) 
Each gambling dame she taew, and he 
Knew ereiy shark of qualnjs; 

' Ph)m the grave cautious few who live 
On thoughtless youth, andslitng thrive, 

To the light train who mi%>i(lFrance, 

And the soft sons of nonc/ialc^e. 

While Jenny, now no more owiise, 

Excuse succeeding to excuse, • 

Grew pique<l, and prudently ehthdrew 
To shilling whist, and chicken loo. 

Advanced to fashion’s wavering head. 

They now, whCiC once they followed, led ; 
Devised new systems of delight, 

A-bed all day, and up all night,* 

In different circles reigned supreme; 

Wives copied her, and husbands him; 

Till so divinely life run on, 

So separate, so quite hon-ton. 

That, meeting in a public place, 

They scarcely knew each other’s face. 

At last they met, by his dcsBe, 

A tefe-a-tete across the firo; 

Looked in each other’s face awhile. 

With half a tear, and half a smile. 

The ruddy health, which wont to grace 
With manly glow his rural face 
Now scarce retained its faiiitost streak, 

So sallow was his leathern check. 

— She, lank and pale, ami hollow-eyed, 

* With rouge had striven in vain to hide 
What once was beauty, and repair 
The rapine of the midnight air. 

Silence is eloquence, ’tis said. 

Both wished to speak, both hung the head. 
At length it burst. ‘ ’Tis time,’ ho cries, 

‘ When tired of folly, to be wise. 

Are you too tired 1’—then checked a groan. 
She wept consent, and he went on: 

‘ How delicate the married life 1 
'You loro your husband, I my wife; 

Not even satiety could tame. 

Nor dissipation quench the liamc. 

'frue to the bias of our kind, 

’Tis happiness we wish to find. 

In rural scenes retired we sought 
In vain the dear, delicious draught, 

Though blest with love’s indulgent store, 

We ^und we wanted somethin^more. 

’Twas company, ’twas friAids to share 
The bliss we languished to declare; 

’Twas social converse, change of scene. 

To soothe the sullen hour of ^lecn ; 

Short absences to wake desirdf 
And sweet regrets to fan the fire. 

We left the lonesome place, and fouitd. 

In dissipation’s giddy round, 

A thousand novmties to wake 
The sprinm of life, and not to break. 

As, from the neat not wandering far. 

In light exuursions through the air. 

The feathered tenants of the grove 
lEAromld in mazy oireles move, 

Kp cool springs that murmuring flow, 
Or taste the blossom on the bough ; 

, We sported freely with the rest; 

And still, retummg to the nest, 

' In .es«y mirth «e chatted o’er 
, , . Ijrhe trifles the day before. 
y Behold ua now, dissolving qujte 
lit thh iuU ocean of delight; - 

. 


In pleasures every hour employ. 
Immersed in all the world joy j 

Our affluence easing the expense 
Of splendour and magnificence; 

Our company, the exalted set 
Of all that’s gay, and all that’s great: 
Nor happy yet! and where’s the wonder I 
We live, my dear, too vmeh asunder f 
The moral of my tale is this: 

Variety’s the soul of bliss; 

But such variety alone 
As makes our home the more our own. 
As from the heart’s impelling power 
The life-blood pours its genial store; 
Though taking each a various way. 

The active streams meandering play 
Through every artery, every vein. 

All to the heart return again; 

From thence resume their new career. 
But still return and centre there; 

So real happiness below 

Must from the heart sincerely flow; 

Nor, listening to the syren’s song, 

Must stray too fiir, or rest too long. 

AH human pleasures thither tend; 

Must there begin, and there must end ; 
Must there recruit their hingnid force, 
And gain fresh vigour from their source. 


SR JAUF.S GRAIN’GKK. | 

Dr .Tames Grais-ger (V21-1766) was, according 
to his own statement, seen by Mr Prior, the bio¬ 
grapher of Goldsmith, ‘ of a gentlernal's family in 
{’umberland.’ Ho studied medicine in Edinburgh, j 
was in the army, and, on the peace, established him¬ 
self as a medical practitioner in London. His poem | 
of Sidilt/de appeared in 175.^, and was praised by 
.Johnson, who considered the opening ‘ very noble.’ 
Grainger wrote several other pieces, translate*! 
Tibullus, and was a critic in the Monthly Beview. 

In 1759 lie went to St Christophers, in the West | 
Indies, commenced practising as a physician, and 
married a lady of fortune. During his residence 
there, he wrote his poem of the Sugar-Cane, which | 
Shenstone thought capable of being rendered a good 
poem : and the arguments in which, feouthfy says, 
are ‘ ludicrously flat ami form ah’ One point is cer¬ 
tainly ridiculous enough; ‘ he very poetically,’ says ' 
Campbell, ‘ dignifies tiie iioor negroes With the name , 
of “ swains.” ’ Grainger died in the West Indies. 

Ode to Soliliide, j 

0 Solitude, romantic maid 1 j 

Whether bv nodding towers you tread, | 

Or haunt tlie desert’s trackless gloom, i 

Or hover o’er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clifted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide. 

Or starting fmm your half-year’s sleep. 

From Ileela view the thawing deep, 

Or, at the purple dawn of liay, 

Tadmor’s marble wastes survey, 

You, recluse, again, I woo, 

And again your steps pursue. 

Plumed Conceit himself surveying. 

Folly with her shadow playiug. 


Purse-proud, elbowing Insolence, 
Bloated empiric, pnfted Pretence, 

• Noise that throng a trumpet speaks, 
Imughter in loud peals that breaks, 
litti^ion with a fopling’s face, 
(Ignorant of time and ^aco). 






immiW 


CYewpm)tAm 




Spsrks of fire Dissension blowing, 

DucHI^ court-bred. FI Atterj, bowing, 
Restraint’s stiff neck. Grimace’s leer. 
Squint-eyed Censure’s artful sneer, 
Ambition’s buskins, steeped in blood, 

Fly tby presence, Solitude. 

Sage Reflection, bent with years, 

Conscious Virtue void of fiars. 

Muffled Silence, wood-nymph shy, 
Meditation’s piercing eye. 

Halcyon Peac-e on moss reclined. 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 

Wrapt eartJi-gazing Reverie, 

Blushing artless Mode.sty, 

Health that snuffs the moniing air. 
Full-eyed Truth with bosom bare. 
Inspiration, Nature’s child, 

Seek the solitary wild. 

You, with the tragic muse retired, 

The wise Euripides inspired ; 

You t.aught the sadly-pleasing air 
That Athens saved from ruins bare. 

You gave the Ccan’s tears to flow, 

And unlocked the springs of wo; 

You penned what exiled Niiso thought, 
And poured the melancholy note. 

With Petrarch o’er Vancluso you strayed. 
When death snatchetl his long-loved maid; 
You taught the rocks her loss to mourn. 

Ye strewed with flowers her virgin urn. 

And late in Haglcy you were seen. 

With bloodshot eyes,^and sombre mien; 
Hymen his yellow vestment toie. 

And Di^e a wreath of cjpn-as wore. 

But chief your own the solemn lay 
That wept Narcissa young and gay ; 
Darkness clapped her sable wing. 

While you touched the mouniful string; 
Anguish left the pathless wild, 

Grim-fhccd Melancholy smiled, 

Drow.sy Midnight ceased to yawn, 

The starry hqst put back the dawn; 

Aside their harp.s even sorivphs flung 
To hear thy sweet Complaint, 0 Young! 
W'hen all nature’s hushed asleep. 

Nor Love nor Guilt their vigils keep, 

Soft you leave your cavornod den. 

And wander o’er the works of men; 

But when .Phosphor brings tJie dawn 
By her dgpplod coursers drawn, 

Again you to the wild retreat 
And the early hunt.smau meet, 

Where, pensive pace along, 

You ratch the distant shepherd’s song. 

Or brush frem herbs the pearly dew. 

Or the rising primrose view. 

Devotion lends her heaven-plumed wing.-, 
You mount, and nature witJi you siiigsl 
But when mid-day fervours glow, 

To upland airy shades you go, 

Where never sunburnt woodman came, 

Nor sportsman chased the timid game; 

And there beneath an oak reclined, 

With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

Yon sink to rest. 

Till the tuneful bird of night ‘ 

From the neighbouring poplar’s height. 
Wake you with her solemn strain. 

And teach pleased Echo to complain. 

> Witti you rases brighter bloom. 

Sweeter every sweet perfume j 
Purer every fountain flow.s, 

' SttOA^er every wildling nows. 

^.t£ow toil for gold who please. 

Of renounce their (4sc. 


Whitt ht fame ) an^pty bubble. / 
Gold t a transient shining trouble.''' 
Let them for their country bleed, 
What was Sidney’s, Raleigh’s meed! 
Man’s net worth a moment’s pain. 
Base, ungrateful, ficMe, vain. 

Then let me, sequestered fair,' 

To your sibyl gseF repair; . 

On yon hangiim cliff it stands, , 
Scooped by naferg’s salvage hand% 
Bosomed m thb gjslomy shade 
Of cypress not/with age douay'ed. 
Whore the owl-still-hooting sits, 
'Where the bat incessant fflts, i 
There in loftirr strains I’ll sing 
■Whence the changing seasons spring; 
Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 

Weigh tlie planets in a scale; 

Bend, great God, before thy shrine,. 
The bounilcss macrocosm’s tblnc. ♦ 


J.VSIES MERUTOK. 

J.\MEa Merrick (1720-1766) was a distinguished 
classical scholar, Fnd tutor to Lord North at Oxford, 
lie took orders, but was unable to do duty, from 
delicate health. Merrick wrote some hymns, and 
attempted a version of the psalms, with no great 
success. We subjoin an amusing and instructive 
I fable by this worthy divine:— 

The ChnineleM, 

Oft hii.-i it been my lot to mark ^ 

A proud, conceited, talkiiig spark, 

I , With eyes tliat haiilly served at most 
1 To guard their master ’gainst a post; 

Yet round the world the blade has lien, 

To sec whatever could be seen. 

Returning from his finished tour. 

Grown ten times porter than before; 

Whatever word you chanco to drop. 

The travelled fool your mouth will stop: 

‘ Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow— 

I’ve seen—and sure I ought to know,’— 

So begs you’d pay a due submission, 

And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellei-s of such a cast, 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passeil, 

And on their way, in friendly chat,. 

Now talkedtsf this, and then of that; 

Discoursed awhilc,v’roongst other maitcl, 

Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 

* A stranger animal,’ cries one, 

• ‘ Sure never lived beneath the sun : .. 

A lizard’s body, lean and long, 

A fish’s hei-ul, a serpent’s tongue, 

Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail lichind ! 

How slow its pace I and then its hue^. 

Who ever saw so fine a blue!’ ,-i ■. 

‘ Hold there,’ the other quick lepHo*,. 

‘'Tis green, I saw it with these eyes, . ,, ; 

As late with 0 £ien mouth it lay, . . 

And wormed it in the eunpy tar ) , 

Stretched at its case the beast I vleiw) '', 

And saw it eat the air for food.’" 

* I’ve seen it, sir, a« well as you, 

And must again affirm it blue, 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling sl^Me.’ 

‘*Ti8 green, ’tis grettn,sir,! assure Je.t -d'' 
‘Green P dies fheethtarInaftHy'J . , 











ENGXISH CITEKATUREL 


JOnM CtTRMlKOaAK. 


* Why; sir, d'ye tHnJt Fe>s'lo»t 'n»y eyes V 

* ’I'woto no- gieaii loss,’ the friend replica; have been dictated by real feeling, as well'as Qnflroe 

* For if they always serve you thus, principles— - 

You’ll tod them biit of little use.’ . 

Sb Jiigh at last the ewntest rose, aeanno tlte Snm.} , 

From words they almo^ came to blows: I hate that drum’s discordant sound 

When luckily came by a ttirf ; Parading round, and round, and nmnd; 

To him the question they roferred: To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 

And begged ne’d tell them, if he knew, And lures from cities and from fields. 

Whether tho thing was grceilor li’ue. To sell their liberty for charms 

• Sirs,’ cries the umpireS|‘ c|aso your pother; Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms ; 

The arcature’s neither one nw t’other. And when Ambition’s voice commands, 

I caugbt the animal last nigi\,^ To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. 

And viewed it o’er by candlelight: - , . ,, , , , , , . 

I marked it well, ’twas black Is jet- ■ J, » discordant sound, 

You stare-but sir-s I’ve got it yet, Parading round, and rouii.l and round: 

And can produce it.’-’ Pmy, sii:, ,io ; pl."”'?- . 

I’ll lay my life tlie thing is blue.’ * rmiiod swains, 

‘And I’U be swoni, that when you’ve seen niaugled limbs, and dying gr-^ans, • 

The reptile, you’ll pronounce hliV green.’ “>d <»'r'‘ans’ moans ; 

‘ Wellf to, at once to ease the doubt,’ _ that misery s hand bostoivs 

Replies the man, ‘ I’ll turn him out: catalogue of human woes. 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him. 

If you don’t tod him black, I’ll cat him.’ ' wii.i,ia:.i oj.uvr. 

He said ; and full before their sight 

Produced the beast, and lo !— ’twas white. Ivll.i.lASI Oldvs (109fi-l , 61) was a zealous litc* | 

Both rtared, the man looked iiftndrous wise— King-at-Arms. lie 

‘ My ^ildrcji,’ the Chwiielcon cries, wrote a Life of Raleigh, and assisted every author 

(Then first the creature found a tongue) of bookseller who required a leaf from his volumin- 

* You all are right, and a!I arc wrong : collections. Ills obscure diligence !ip.iass<>d vari- 

Wheii next you talk of what you view, interesting particulars of literary history. The 

Think others see as well as you: following exquisite little Anacreontic was from the 

Nor wonder ifyou find that iiouo Pi-’n Oldys, who opcaiionally indulged in deep 

Prefers youi- eye-sight to his own.’ potations of ale, for which he was caricatured by his 

friend and brother antiquary, Grose:—t 

JOHN SCOTT. Sotig, made Eikotpore hy n Gaitkman, occasioned hy 

John Scott (1730-1783) was our only Quaker “ 

pofit till Bern.ord Barton graced the order with a Busy, curious, thir.-ty fly, 

i sprig of laurel. Scott was the son of a draper in Drink with me, and drink as I j 

' ^ Freely welcome to my cup, 

' Conld'st thou sip and siji it up. 

hfake the most of life you may. 

Life is short, and wears away. 

Both alike are mine and thine. 

Hastening quick to their decline : 

Thine’s a summer, mine no more, • 

Though repeated to threescore 4 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 

\)’ill appear as short as one.*, 

.rotiN crNsiNciiAJi^, 

John CtTNNiNO.UAM (1729 -177.3), the son of a 
wiiKi-t‘ooi>cr in Dublin, was a respectable actor, and 
pcrfivrined several years in Digges’s company, Ediii- 
• burgh. In his latter years he resided in Ne'wcastl;;- 
on-Tyne, in the lionse of a ‘ generous printer,’ whose 
luisjiitality for some time supporhvi the poet. Cun- 
iiinghaiii's pieces .are full of pastoral simplicity and 
lyrical nieh«ly. He aimed at nothing high', and 
seldom failed. 

Sony — May-Erc, or Kate, of Abcrdceiu 

■* 

The silver moon'.s enamoured beam. 

Steals softly through the night. 

To wanton with the winding stream, 

And kiss reflected light. 

* OMj-s’s song wns included In a' Select Collection of KiigINb 
^ Songs,’ publisliol by d. Johnson in 1783. Bums, the Scottish 

Soott’s Orotto, Attiwell. _ ^xict, bod a copy of this work (one of the volnnics of which Is 

1 1 . * 11 • TT . now before list, and we observe ho has hOTWOTwl the extern- 

LWUHOBi' WllO retired to AmwciU in llerifortlsbirc, pore lyrlo of the old antiquary with pencil marks ill the mar-. 
and bore tne poet spent his days, improving Uis gar- gin. in hb Lines witten ta Friaw’ Camc Honniuigo, Bntqs ^ 

dott>aj)d grounds. He publislicd scvoral poetical has echoed some of Oldys’s thoughts and exprusions. 


’‘T** 



Soott's Orotto, Amvtrotl. 











jmmim CnrCLOP-SDIA OF • ro im. 

To beda of etate go, balmy sleep, 

(’Tis ifrbeieyou*ira seldom been,} 

May’s vigil while the shepherds keep 
with Kate of Aberdeen. 

Umn the green the virgins wait. 

In rosy chaplets gay,' 

Till mom tmpars her golden gate. 

And gives-the promised May. 

Methinks 1 hear the maids declare. 

The promised May, when seen, 

Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes, 

\ We’ll rouse the nodding grove ; 

The nested birds shall raise their throats, 

And hail the maid I love. 

And see—the matin lark mistakes. 

He miits the tufted green : 

Fond bird 1 ’tis not the morning breaks, 

’Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

Now lightsome o’er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove. 

Like them the jocund dance we’ll lead, 

Or tune the reed to love : 

For see, the rosy May draws nigh j 

She claims a virgin queen ; 

And hark ! the happy shepherds cry, 

’Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

Content, a Pastoral. 

j ^ 

1 O'er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, ajid bare, 

1 As wildered and wearied I roam, 

A gentle young shepherdess sees my de-spair, 

And leads me o’er lawns to her home. 

Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her cottage liad 
crowned, 

Green rushes wore strewed on her floor, 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round. 
And decked the sod scuts at her door. 

1 We sat ourselves down to a cooling repast, 
j Fresh fruits, and she culled me the best ; 

! While thrown from my guanl by some glances slit- 
cast. 

Love slily stole into my breast! 

I told my softr wishes ; she sweetly replied 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine!) 

I’ve rich ones tejected, and great ones denied, 

But take me fond shepherd—I’m thine. 

Her air was so rt!'riest, her aspect so meek. 

So simple, yet sweet were her cliarms 1 

I kissed the ripe roses that glowed on her cheek, 

And locked the loved maid in iny arms. 

Now jocund together we tend a few sheep. 

And if, by yon prattler, the stream, 

Bedined on her bosom, I sink into sleep, 

Her image still softens my dream. 

Together we range o’er the slow-rising hills. 

Delighted with pastoral views, 

Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils. 

And point out new themes far my muse. 

.Tojpomp or proud titles she ne’er did aspire, 

. J. Ine damsel’s of humble descent ; 

The cottager Peace is well-known for her sire, 

And shepherds hare named her Content. 

NATHANIET, COTTON. 

JgxmJiinxh Cotton (1721-1788), wrote VisionS 
in Verse, for children, and » volnme of poetical 
ifuceHMies., ife followed the medical professian in 
St Albauih. Hod was-di«tingui«hed for hit skill in the 

treatment of cates of iimnity. Cowper, hit pdtieot, 
bears evideiF^e to his ' weU-khown and 

sweetness of temper.’ 

The .Fireside. 

Dear Chloe, while^he busy crowd, 

The vain, the w&lthy, and the proud. 

In folly’s maze advance ; 

1'hough singul%'it^nd pride 

Bo called our (Mo'w, we’ll step aside, 

Nor joiitthe giddy dance. ' ' ^ 

From the gay world we’ll oft retire 

To our own uif lily and fire, 

AVhere love our hours employs ; 

No noisy neighbour enters here ; 

Nor intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies ; * 

And they are fools who roam : 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow. 

And that dear hut—our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s dove bereft. 

When with impatient wing she left • 

That safb retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excursion o’er. 

The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 

Tliough fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers. 

We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 

Tlmt marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. [ 

Onr babes shall richest comforts bring ; ' 

If tutored right, they’ll prove n spring | 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; i 

AVe'll form their minds, with studious care, ! * 

To all that’s manly, good, and fair, • ! ; 

And train them for the skies. | 

While they our wisest hours engage, 1 

They’ll joy our youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs ; 

They’ll grow in virtue every day; 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our care& 

No borrowed joys, they’re all our own. 

While to the world we live uuknowu. 

Or bjrtho w^rld foigot : i 

MonarchsI we envy not your state ; 

We look with pity on the great, ‘ 

And bless our humbler lot. 

S 

Our portion is »ot large, indeed ; 

But then how little do we need ! 

For nature’s calls are few: 

In this the art of living lies, , , 

To want no more than may snflicf, 

And make that little do. 

iV'e’ll therafore itelish with content 

Whate’er kind Providence haf sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power ! 

For, if our stock he veir small, ' ’ 

'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

■ Nor lose the pr^nt hour. ' 

To ^ resigned when ills betide. 

Patient when favours arc denied, . 

And pleased with faroun gltato » ' 

Dear Chloe, this is wisdom^ part ' 
This is that incense of the hMti, ’ , . ' , 

Whose fosgranceMwlU re hsiar^ 
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ENGLISS tlTEBA*FtJRE. 


eanravopowt, iirnwr. 


' W«’ll aak nf> long protracted treat, 

Since, trinter-liS^ i» seldom sweet; 

But when our fekat is o’er, 

Gratefiillrom table we’ll arise, 

.Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
I The relics of ouf store. 

! Thus, hancl in hand, throat life we’ll go; 

Its chequered paths of joy md wo 

With cautious steps we’ll treail; 

Quit its Tain scenes with^tn tear, 

Without a trouble or a fi^4 
I • And mingle with thdwead: 

I Wlilo conscienco, like a faitwiil friend, 
j ^all through (he gloomy val% attend, 

I And cheer our dying breath; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel, whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 

• 

• CJIHLSTOPHEU ^N'STF.Y. 

j Christopher Anstky (1724-1805) wjis author of 
; The New Bath Guide, a light satirical and hurnorons 
{ poem, which appeared iu 1706, and set an example 
in this description of composition, that lias since 
been followed in numerous instand^s, and with gre.at 
success.' TSmollett, in his Humphry Clinker, pub¬ 
lished five years Later, may lie almost said to have 
reduced the ‘Now Bath Guide’ to prose. Hlany of 
the characters and situations are exactly the s.amc 
as those of Anstey. This poem seldom rises above 
the tone of conversation, but is easy, siiortive, and 
entertaining. The faslnonablc Fribbles of the day, 
the Chat, scandal, and .amusements of those attend¬ 
ing the wells, and the canting liypocrisy of some 
sectarians, are depicted, sometimes with indelicacy, 

! but always with force and liveliness. 5Ir Anstay 
j was son of the Bev. Dr Anstey, rector of Brinke- 
j ley, in Cambridgeshire, a gentleman who possessed 
I a considerable landed property, which the poet after- 
' wards inherited. He was educated at Kton school, 

! and elected to King’s college, Cambridge, and in 
j both places lie distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar. In consequence of his refusal to deliver 
I certain declamations, Anstey quarrelled with tlie 
i heads of the university, and was denied the usual 
! degree. In the epilogue to the ‘ New Batli Guide,’ 
j he alludes to this circumstance— 

j Granta, sweet Oranta, where studious of case, 

Seven years did I sleep, and then lost my degrees. 

i He then went into tlio army, afid married 'Miss 
Calvert,*8i8ter to his friend*John Calvert, Ksq., of 
Allbury Hall, in Hertfordshire, through whdlse in¬ 
fluence he was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Hertford. He was a frequent rt'sident fli 
j the (dty of JBatb, and a favonritfin the fashionable 
I Md literary coteries of the place. In 1766 was pub¬ 
lished his celebrated poem, which instantly ik-enme 
popular. He wrote various other pieces— A Poem 
on the Death of the Marquis of Tavistock, 1767 : An 
Ehelim Ball, in Poetical Letters from Mr Inkh at 
Bath to his Wife at Gloucester ; a Paraphrase of the 
Thirteenth Cfutpter of the First Epistle to the Cor%n~ 
thians f a satire entitled The Priest Dissected; Specu* 
or a Defence of Mankind (1780)-, Liheralitv, 
'or Memoirs of a Decayed Macftroni (1788); The 
Farmer's Daughter, a Poetical Tale (1795); and 
various other copies of occasional verses, Anstey 
also translated Gray’s Blefi^ into !Latin verse, and 
addressed an elegant Latin Ode to Dr Jenner. 
White the ‘ New Bath Guide’ was ‘ the only thing 
m f^blon,* and relished for its novel and ori gin al 
Jtiad’df. hruhDuri the otlier productions of Anstey 


were ne^ected by the public^ and have never been 1 
revived. In the enjoyment of his paternal estate, j 
the poet, however, was independent of the public { 
support, and he took part in the sports <rf the field ! 
up to his eightieth year. While on a visit to his 
son-in-law, Mr Bosanquet, at Haraage, Wiltshirei 
he was taken ill, and died on the ■‘id of August 1805. 

The Public Breakfast. 

Now my lord had the honour of coming down post. 

To pay his respects to so famous a toast; 

In hopes he her ladyship’s favour might win. 

By playing the part of a host at an inn. | 

I’m sure he's a person of great resolution, 1 

Though delicate nerves, and a weak constitution ; | 

For he carried us all to a place cross the river, 

And vowed that the rooms were too hot for his liver: ; 
He said it would greatly our pleasure promote, ; 
If we all for Spring Gardens set out in a boat: ' 

1 never as yet could his reason explain, 

IVhy we all sallied forth in the wind and the rain ; 
For sure such confusion was never yet known ; 

Here a cap and a hat, then! a cardinal blown : 
W’hilchis lordship,embroidered and powdered all o’er,' 
Was bowing, and handing the ladies ashore: j 

How the Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run ; | 

One would think to he wet must be very good fun ; 

For by waggling their tails, they all seemed to take i 
pains i 

To moisten their pinions like ducks when it rains ; i 
Au'l ’twas pretty to see, how like birds of a feather, i 
The people of quality flocked all together ; • ' 

All pressing, addressing, (Slressing, and fond, 

Just the same as those animals iirc iu a pond : 

'Y'oii’ve rca<V all their names iu the news, 1 suppose, 
But, for fear you have not, take the list as it goes: 
There was Lady Gvejxsewrister, 

And Madam Van-Tvrister, 

Her ladyship’s sister: 

Lord Cram, and Lord Vulture, 

Sir Brandish O'Oulter, 

With Marshal Carouzer, 

And obi Lady Monzer, 

And the gre.at Hanoverian Baron Panzmowzer; 

Besides many others who all in the rain went, 

On purpose to honour this great entertainment; 

The company made a most brilliant appearajee, 

And ate bread and butter with great pierseverance: 

All the chocolate too, that my lord set before ’em, 

The laslics desjiatchcd with the utmost decorum. 

Soft musical ntnubers xvere heard all around, 

The horns and the clarions echoing sound. 

Sweet were the strains, as oilorouaigalcs that blow 
O'er fragrant banks, where pinks and roses grow. 
The peer was quite ravished, while close to his side 
Sat Lady Bunbutter, in beautiful pride f 
tU’t turning his eyes, he with rapture surveyed 
All the powerful channs she so nobly displayed: 

As when at the feast of the great Alexander, 
Tiinothcus, the music.ol son of Thcisander, 

Breathed heavenly measures. 

O! had I a voice that was stronger than steel, 
With twice fifty tongues to express what I feel, 

And as many good mouths, yet 1 never could utter 
All the speeches my lord m^e to ljuiy Bunbutter! 
Bo polite all the time, that he ne’er touched a bit. 
While she ate up his rolls and applauded his wit: 

For they tell me that men of trtie taste, when they treat, 
Should talk a great deal, but they never shou)d eat; 
And if that be the fashion, 1 never will give 
. Any maud entertainment as long as 1 live : 

For Fm of opinion, ’tia proper to cheer 
' The stomach and bowels as well as the ear. 

Nor me did the charming concerto of Abel 
U^ale like the breakfast I raw on the table; ' 
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I freely wUl own I the muffing marred 
To-all the centeel conTormtmnlheard. 

£%n though Pd the honour of sitting between 
Mr Lady Stufi-damask and Peggy Moreen, ^ 

Who both flew to Bath, in the nightly muehine. 

Crieg Peggy, ‘ This place U encliaiitingly pretty; 

We nerer can gee such a thing in the city. 

You may spend all yonr lifetime in Cateaton Street, 
And neyer so civil a gentleman meet; 

You may talk what you please; youjnay search Lon¬ 
don through; 

You may go to Carlisle’s, and to Almanac’s too; 

And I’ll give you my head if you find such a host. 

For coftbe, tea, chocolate, butter, and toast: 

I How he welcomes at once all the world and his wife, 
j And how c'ivil to folk he ne’er saw in his life!’ 
j ‘ These horns,* cries my lady, ‘ so tickle one’s ear, 

I Lard! what would 1 give that Sir Simon w.as here! 

I To the next public breakfast Sir Simon shall go, 

! For I find here are folks one may venture to know: 
j Sir Simon would gladly his lordship attend, 
j And my lord would be pleascil with so cheerful a 
I friend.’ 

. So when we had wasted more bread at a breakfast 
j .'Jltan the poor of our piuish have ate for this week past, 
j I saw, all at once, a prodigious great throng 
■ Come bustling, and rustling, and jostling along; 

For his lordship w.as pleased that the company now 
To my Lady Bunbuttcr should curtsy and bow; 

And my lady was pleased too, and seemed vastly pmud ^ 
At once to receive all the thanks of a crowd. 

And when, like Chaldeans, we all had adored 
This beautiful image set u,- by jny lord, 

Some few itisignifienut folk went away. 

Just to follow the employments and calls,of the day; 
But those who knew better tbeir time how to spend, 
The fiddling and dancing .all chose to attend. 

Miss Clunch and Sir Toby performed a cotillon, 

Just the same as our Susan and Bob the postilion; 

All the while her mamma was expressing her joy. 
That her daughter the morning so well could employ. 
Now, why should the Muse, my dear mother, relate 
The mismrtuncs that fall to the lot of the great ? 

As homeward we came—'tLs svith son-ow you’ll hear 
IVhat a dreadful disaster attended the peer; 

For whether some envious god had decreed 
That a Naiad should long to ennoble her breed ; 

Or whctJler his lordship was charmed to behold 
His face in the stream, like Narcissus of old; 

In banding old Lady Comefidget and daughter, 

This obsequioilR lord tumblod into the water; 

But a nymph of the flood brought him safe to the boat, 
And I left all thgjadies a-cieauing his coat. 


sins THItALK. 

Mbs Thk.ilk (afterwards Mrs I'iozzi), who lived 
for many years in terms of intimate friendsliip with 
Dr Johnson, is authoress of an interesting little 
moral poem, TVic TAree "Warnings, which is so 
superior to her other compositions,' that it has lieeii 
supposed to have been partly written, or at least 
corrected, by Johnson. This lady was a native of 
Wales, being born at Bo<lvillt;, in Caernarvonshire, 
in *narried»to Mr Henry 

'ffanil^.an eminent brewer, who had taste enough 
.to appreciate the rich and varied conversation of 
jiilinsoit, and whose hospitality and wealth aflbrded 
neat moralist an asylum in hia house. After 
^Kveath of this excellent man, his widow married 
JFiozzi, an Italian music-master, a step 
irifflKirohpson never could forgive. The lively 
with her husband on a continents 
JIP their abode &r some time oh 
She aftelrwards published 


a volume of miscellanepus pieces, entitled Th" 
rence Misc^ny, and afforded ^ 'sdbjc(^''1lbi^'the' 
satire of Gifford, whose ‘ Baviad and JM^eviad,’ wM 
written to IbsIi the Della Cruscan son^ters witli 
whom Mrs I’iozzi was associated. The Anecdotes 
and Lettera of Dr Johiisdn, by Mrs Piozip, are the 
only valuable works vrfiich proceeded-from her pen. 
She was a minute anu clever observer of men and, j 
maniier.s, but deficient in judgment, and not parti¬ 
cular as to the aicwncy of. her relations. ' Mrs 
Piozzi died at Cliftlii^i 1822. 

ThaTIirce Warnings. * 

The tiwc of deepAt root is found , 

Le;ist willing BtiU to quit the ground; 

’Twa.s therefore said by ancient sages. 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages. 

When pains gfliw sharp, and Mckness rages. 

The greatest love of life appears. , 

This great affection to believe. 

Which all confess, but few perceive, 

If old assertions can't prevail. 

Be pleased to hc.ar a modem tale. 

When .sports went round, and all were gay, 

On neighbour Dodson’s wedding-day, 

Death c.alled aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room. 

And looking grave —^ You must,’ says he, 

‘ Quit your sweet bride, and come witli me.* 

‘ l\ ith you ! and quit my Susan’s side ? 

IVith you!’ the hapless hustband cried; 

‘ Yf-iijig a-s 1 am, ’tis monstrous hard! 

Be.sides, in truth, I’m not prepared: 

My ilioughts on other matters go; 

This is my wedding-day, you know.’ 

‘ What more he urged I have not heard. 

His reasons could not svcll bo stronger; 

So death the poor deluiquciit spared, 

And left to live a little longer. j 

Yet calling up a serious look. 

His hour-glass trembled while, he spoke— 

‘ Neighbour,’ he said, ‘ farewell! no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour; 

And farther, to avoid all blame 
Of cmelty upon my name. 

To give you time for preparation. 

And fit you for j’our future station, 

Three several warnings you shall have, 

Before you’re summoned to the-grave; 

Willing for once I’ll quit my prey, 

And grant atcind reprieve; 

In hopc.s you’ll li^ve tlo more to say; ‘ 

But, when I call again this way. 

Well pleased the world will leaVe.*- 
< To these conditions both eouseiited, 

And parted perfeAly contented. 

Wbat next the hero of our talc liefell, ! 

How long he lived, how wise, how wcU, j 

How roundiv he pursued his course, 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horgc,' ’ 

The willing nmse shall tell: 
lie chaffered, then he bought and sold, , 

Nor once perceived his growing old, 

Nor thought of Death os near: 

His friends not false, his wife no shmw, 

Many his gains, his children few. 

He passed his hours in peace. , 

But white he viewed his wealth increase. 

While thus along life’s dusty rood. 

The beaten track content he trod, . , 

Old Time, whose haste no mortal sparer ■ . v 
Uocalled, unheeded, unaware!^ 

Brought on his eightieth yeaS. . .r ’, *, 
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.'Aiid ttW, o»e hi’muSipg mood, 

Aa all alone he'sate. 

The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Once uiore before him stood. 

Half-killed with angerand surprise, 

. ‘ So soon retotned!’ old Dodson cries. 

*So soon d’ye coll it ?’ Deatn sepliea: 

*Sarely, ray friend, you’re but in jest! 

Since f was here before • | 

*Ti.s six-and-thirty years nt'^aft, 

And^on arc now foursawc^ 

*Sfc much the worse,’ the clo\n rejoined; 

’ ‘ To spare the aged would ba kild: 

However, see your search be legal; 

.4nd your authority—is’t regal i 
Else you are conic on a fool’s enund, 

With but a secretary’s warrant.* 

Beside, you promised nie 'ffaroe \'forningi. 

Which I have looked for nights and mornings ; 

But for thitt loss of time and case, 

I can recover damages.’ 

* I know,’ cries Death, * that at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest; 

' Bat don’t be captious, friend, at least; 

I little thought you’d still be aide 
To stump about your farm and stable: 

Your years hare run to a great length ; 

1 wish you joy, though, of your stivngth 1’ 

‘Hold,’ says the farinoT, ‘ not so fast I 
I Imve been lame these four years past.’ 

‘ Ami no great,wonder,’ Death replies: 

However, you still keep your eyes; 

And sure to sec one’s loves and friends. 

For legs and arms would make ainends.’ 

‘ Perhai>s,’ says Dodson, ‘ so it iniglit, 

But latterly I’l'c lost iny sight.’ • 

‘ This is a shocking talc, ’tis true; 

But still there's comfort lefi. for you : 

Each strives your sadness to ainiiao; 

1 rvarraut you hear all the news.' 

‘ There’s none,’ cries he ; ‘ ami if there were, 

I’m grown so deaf, I could not hear.’ 

‘ Nay, tlion,’ the spectre stci-n rejoined. 

These arc unjustiliable yearnings j 
If you arc lame, and deaf, and blind, 

You’ve liad your Three sullieiont Warnings; 

So come along, no more we’ll part 
He said, and touclied him with his dart. 

Aiid now f)ld Dodson, turning pale, 

Yields to his fate—so ends my tale. 

• 

* THOMAS floss. 

_ a 

Tlic Rev. Thomas Moss, who died in 1808, minis¬ 
ter of Brierly Hill, andol'Trenthani, in Staffordshiji*, 
published anonymously, in 170!^ a collection of mis¬ 
cellaneous poems, forming a thin quarto, wliicli lie 
had printed at Wolverhamiiton. One piece wa-s 
copied by Dodsley into his • Annual Register,’ and 
from thence has been transferred (different persons 
being assigned as the author) into almost every 
periodical and collection of fugitive verses. This 
poem is entitled The lieggae (sometimes called The 
Beggar's Petition), and contains much pathetic and 
nq^ural sentiment finely expressed 
V 

The Jkg/ar. 

■ Pity the son-ows of a poor old man! 

AVhbse trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whono days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

' <ift t give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

"* Aa^rl^huion to the itl^ warrant used nsainst Wilkes, 
the cause of M much contention in Its 


These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, ' 
these hoaiy locksproelaiio my lengthened years 1 • 

And many a furrow lu my gvief-wom cheeky 
Has been the channel to a sli'cain of team. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground 
With tempting aspect drew mo from my road. 

For plenty there a resideiiee has found. 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

(Hard is the fate of the infinn and jjoorl) 

Here cniving for a morsel of their bread, 

A p?,Tnpercd menial forced me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shod. 

f)h ! take me to your hospitable dome. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 

Sliort is my passage to tlie friendly tomb, | 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 

Should I reveal the source of every grief. 

If soft liumanity o’er touched your hre.ast, 

Yoiir hands would not withhold the kind relief, 

And tears of jiity could not be repressed. 

Heaven sends misfortunes—why should we repine! 

’Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you sec: 

And your condition may be soon like mine, 

The child of sorrow, and of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Tlien, like the lark, f sprightly hailed the mom; 

But ah ! oppression forced me frtmi my cot; 

My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 

My daughter—once the comfort of my age! 

Eured by a villain from her native home, 

Is cast, abandoned, on tbe world’s wide stage. 

And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 1 

My tender wife—sweet soother of iny care! ^ 

.Struck witli sad anguish at the stem decree, ! 

Fell—lingering fell, a victim to despair, ' i 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. ! 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! i 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, ! 

M'hosc days arc duimlled to the shortest span, l 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. | 


RCOTTIfslI I'OK’fS. , j 

Tliough most Scottish autliors at this time—as 
'I'lumisoii, Mallet, Hamilton, and Bertie—composed} 
jn the English language, a few, stimulatud by the i 
success of Allan Raiiisav, (•ultivated their native | 
tongue with considerable suct'cswa- The popularity | 
of llamsaj-'s ‘ Tea-Table Miscellany’ led to other ; 
collections and to new contributions to Scottish j 
song. In 17')! aptieared ‘Yair's Clmrmer,’ and in | 
17C3 David Herd published a more citmplcte collcc- ^ 
tion of ‘ Sootti.sh Songs and Ballads,’ >vluch he rc- i 
printed, with additions, in 177G. 

.\T.F.XANl>v.n iioss. 

Ai,EXANnEB Ross, a schoolm.aater in Lochlee, in . 
Angus, w hen nearly seventy years of ago, in 17C8 
published at ^Vberdecn, by the advice of JTr Beattie, 
a volume entitled TTelenore, or the Fortunate IShcp- 
•herJesf, a Pastoral Tale m the Scottish Bialect, to 
which are added a few Songs In/ the Author. Ross 
was a good descriptive poet, and some of his songs 
—as Woo'd, and MarritA, and a’. The Hock and "Ae 
Wee Pickle Tow —ore still iKipular in Scotland. Being 
•chiefly written in the Kincaidincshire dnUeet (which 
differs in many expressions, and in pronuncJatjoi^ 
from Hie Lowland Scotch of Bums), Ross is leiQ 
known out of his native district than he ou^t 
be. Beattie took a warm interest in the 
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lurnioure'd, social, happy did iban’—^vho'was indo* 
pendent on X20 a-year—ud to promote the sale 
of bis volume, he addressed a letter and a poetical 
epistle in praise of it to the Aberdeen Journal. The J 
epistle is remarkable as Beattie’s only attempt iti' 
Aberdeenshire Scotch'; one verse of it is equal to 
Burns- 

0 bonny are our greensward hows, 

Where through the birks the burnie rows, 

And the bee bums, and tbc ox lows, 

And salt winds rustle, 

And shepherd lads on sunny knowea 
Blaw the blythc whistle. 

Ross died in 1784, at the great age of eighty-six, 

JVofi’d, and Manned, and a’. 

The bride cam’ out o’ the byre. 

And, 0, as she dighted her cliecks! 

.Sirs, I’m to be marrie<l the night, 

And hare neither blankets nor sheets; I 

Have neither blankets nor sheets,* ! 

Nor scarce a coverlet too; ; 

'fhc bride that has a’ thing to borrow, I 

Has e'en right tnuckle ado. i 

Woo’d, and married, and a’, 
hlarried, and woo’d, and a’! 

And was she nae r cry wed off, 

That was woo’d, and married, and a’ ? 

Out spake the bride’s f *ther. 

As he cam’ in frac the plough: 

0 , baud your tongue my dochtcr, 

And yc’se get gear eneugh ; 

The stirk stands i’ the tether, 

And our braw Vawsint yade. 

Will carij' ye hamc your com— 

What wad ye be at, ye jade ? 

Out spake the bride’s niither. 

What deil needs a’ this pride I 
I bad nae a plack in ray pouch 
That night I was a bride ; 

My gown was linsy-wooUy, 

And ne’er a sark ara ; 

And.ye Imc ribbons and buskins, 

Mac than uno or twa. 

« » « 

Out spake^the bride’s brither, 

As he cam’ in wi’ the kye: 

Poor Willie^ 3 id ne’er hae ta’en ye, 

Had hp keiit ye as weel as f; 

For ye’re baith jiroud and saucy, 

And no for a poor man’s wife; 

Gin I camia get .a better, 

I’se ne’er tak anc i’ luy life. i 


JOHN nown. 

John Lowe (1750-1798), a student of divinity, 
son of the gardener at Kenmore in Galloway, was 
author of the fine pathetic lyric, Mary's Bream, 
which he wrote on the death of a gentleman named 
'Miller, a sOTgeon at sea, who was attached to a 
Mias M’Ghie, Airds. The poet was tutor in the 
family of the lady’s father, and was betrothed to 
her sister. He emigrated to America, however, 
where he married another female, baiame dissi- 
pajbed, and died in great misery near Fredericks-* 
burgh. - Though Lowe wrote numerous other pieces, 
prompted 1^ poetical feeling and the romantic 
of hm liwlive ^u, his btilad alone is worthy 
M prenmitioii. 


Mary's Bnom, 


I The moon had climbed the highest hill ■ '' 

•I 'Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from the eastern summit'shed ! 

Her silver light on tower and tree} . j 

When Mary laid her down to sleep, ^ j 

Her thbaghts on Sandy far at sea, 

IV'hen, soil aniKlqsv, a voice was beard, , , 

Saying, ‘ Maw, ycep no raOre for me I’ 

k' I 

She from her pLiow gently, raised * ^ j 

Her head, iJosk who there might be, * ■ ; 

And saw young Sandy shivering stand, j 

With visage pale, and hollow ee. ■ 

‘ 0 Marj' dear, cold is my clay; • j 

11 lies beneath a stormy sea. i 

Far, far fi-om thee 1 sleep in death ; i 

So, Mary,s»vecp no more for me! i 

Tlii-ee stoi-my nights and stormy days 
, 'W'c tossed upon the ntging main; 

j And long we strove our hark to save, ' ' 

Biit all our striving was in vain. 

; F.vcn then, when hon'or chilled my blood, ' 

I My heart was tilled with love for thce: j 

The storm is fast, and 1 at rest; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me! j 

< I maiden dear, thyself pi-epare ; 

M'e soon shuU meet upon that shore, I 

M'hcrc love is tree from doubt and cjire, j 

’ And thou and 1 shall part no more!’ 

I.>iud crowed the cock, the shadow Hcd, 

No more of Mindy could she see; 
li.!< soft the passing spirit said, 

• Sweet Mary, wetp no more for me!’ 

o 

LAI)V ANNE BAKNAnu. | 

Lai>v Anne Babnaiu) Wiis authonsss of AuU | 
fidhin '(tray, one (rf the most perfect, tender, and j 
affecting, of all our ballads or talcs of humble lifa j 



Batcatres Home, Pifeshire ; whM* * Aiild Hobhi tjaiy* 

wasoompowd. - ■ 

A^t the year 1771, Lai^ Aone compaand ’ 
ballad to an ancient air. it iewtanUy 
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pillar, but the Iwljr hept th« aecret of its author¬ 
ship for tb6 long paiod of fifty years, when, in 
V823, she acknowledged it in a letter to Sir Walter 
Swtt, accompanying the disclosure with a full ac¬ 
count of the circumstances under which it was 
written. A* the same time Lady Anne sent two 
cdnlinuations to the ballad, wvhich, like all other 
continuations (Don Quixote, pefbups, excepted), are 
greatly iniferior to the original, • Indeed, the tale of 
sottow is so complete in iA -farts, that no iiddi- 
tions could be made without ^jMudng its simplicity 
Or its pathos. Lady Anno waNlaughter of James 
Lindsay, fifth Eari of BalcarresjLshe was bom 8th 
December 1750, married in J7iB to Sir Andrew 
Barnard, librarian to George HI.,*aud died, without 
issue, on the 8th of May 1825. 

AM HoMn Gvatj, ^ 

When the sheep are in the fuuld, and the kyc at 
hame. 

And a’ the warld to sleep are gane; 

The waes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frae jiiy eo, 

When my gudemau lies sound by me. 

Young Jamio loo’d me weel, aud^socht me I'or his 
bride; 

But saving a eroun, he had nacthing else beside: 

To mak that emun a pund, young .lamio gaed to sea; 
And the eroun and the pund were baith for me. 

He hadna been awa a week but only twa, 

When mj mother she fell sick, and the cow was. 
stown awa; 

I My father brak his aim, sind young .Tamic at the sen. 
And auld Robin Oray cam’ a-courtin’ me. 

My father couldna work, and my mother couldna sjsin ; 

1 toiled day and iiieht, but tbeiv bread 1 couldna wiiT; 
Auld Rob maintained them brilth, and, wi’ tears in 
his ec, 

Said, Jennie, for their sakes. Oh, marry me! 

My heart it said nay, for I looked for Jamie baek ; I 
But the wind it blow high, and tlie ship it was a ' 
wreck: 

The ship it was a wreck—why didiia .Tamie dec ? 

Or why do I live to say, Wae’s me ? 

My father argued sair: my mother didna speak ; 

But she lookit in my face till my heart was like to 
break: 

Sae they gied him luy hand, tliough my heart was in 
the sea; 

And aulth Robin Gray was gu^cman to me. 

j I hadha beai-U wife a week but only four, ‘ 

I When, sitting sae mournfully at the door, 

I my Jamie’s wraith, for I couldna think it lie, • 
TiU'Ae said, I’m come back for tu%nai-ry thee. 

OK wi* did -we m-eet, and muckle did we say; 
We^took but ae Kiss, and we tore ouraelvos aa'ay: 

I wish I were dead 1 but I’m no like to dee; 

And Hhy do 1 live to say, Wae’s me! 

I like a ghaist, and I carciia to spin j 
1 danma think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin; 

But ni do my best a gude wife to be, 

Fot^uld Robin Gray is kind unto ifte. 


. »t58 JANE EU.IOT AMD URfl COCKBDRN. 

i. 

tye versions of the national baUad, The Flowers 
iof w'Forest, contbiue to divide the favour of all 
VWiBft of twag, and both are the composition of 
Ib •.-minttte observation of domestic life, 
nbarooter and manners, and the softer Ian- 


gu^e of the hear^ ladies have often excelled the t 
‘ loMs of the creation,’ and in music their triunmhs 
are manifold. The first copy of veraw, bewaiung 
the losses sustained at FlMden, waa written by | 
Miss Jane Elliot of Minto. sister to Sir Gilbert* 
Elliot of Minto. The second song, which appears 
to be on the same subject, but was in reality occa¬ 
sioned by the bankruptcy of a nunilxT of gentiem^ 
in Selkirkshire, is by Alicia Rutherford of h'emilie, j 
who was afterwards married to Mr Patrick Cock- [ 
burn, advocate, and died in Edinburgh in 1794. 
We agree with Mr Allan Cunningham in preferring 
Miss Elliot’s song; but both are beautiful, and in 
singing, the second is the most eflective. 

The Flon-ers of the Forest. 

[P.y Miss .T-mo Elliot.] 

I’ve heard the lilting at onr yowe-miikiiig. 

Lapses a-liltiug hvfure the dawn of day; 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning— 

Tlie Flowers of the Forest arc a’ wede away. 

At buchts, in tlio morning, nae blythe Jiids are scorning. 
The lasses ai-e lonely, and dowie, and wae; 

Nae daffin’, iiac gahhin’, but sighing and subbing, 

Ilk ane lifts lier loglcn and hies her away. 

In hiiirst, at the shearing, nae youths now are jeering, 
The banJsters arc lyurt, and rankled, and gray ; 

At fair, or at preaching, nac wooing, nae ileceliing— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede awaj'. * 

At e’en, at the gloaming, nae swankies arc roaming, 
’Bout stacks wi’ the la-sscs at bogle to play; 

But ilk ane sits drearie, lamenting her dearie— 

The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 

1 lulc and wae for the order, sent our lads to the Border! 

Tlie Eugli..ih, for anco, by guile wan the day; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that fouoht aye the fore¬ 
most. 

The prime o’ our land, are eauld in the clay. 

We hear nae mair lilting at our yoivc-milking. 

Women and hairns are heartless and wae; 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 

The Flowers of the Forest are a’ w'ede away. 

• 

77(i; Flovyrs of the Forett, 
tBy Mrs Cookburn.] ^ 

I've se.-n the smiling i 

Of F'ortune Iwguiling; _ i 

I’ve felt all its favours, ami found it»!deeay: j 

Sweet was its blessing, 

Kind its caressing ; 

But now ’tis lied—fled far away. 

I've seen the forest 
Adorned the foremost 

With flowers of the fairest most pleasant and gay ; 
Sac bonnie was their blooming! 

Their scent the air perfuming! 

But now they are withered and weeded away. 

I’ve seen the morning 
With gdld the hills adorning. 

And loud tempest storming before the mid-day. , 
I’ve seen Tweed’s silver streams, i 

Shining in the sunny beams, | 

Crow dmmly and dark as he rowed on his way. i 

Oh, fickle Fortune, 

• Why this cruel sporting I 
Oh, why still perplex us, poor sons of a day 1 
Nae mair your smiles can cheer me, 

Nao mair your frowns can fear mo ; 

For the Flowers of tlie Forest ate a’ wede away^. -,<! 







JOHN sbimneb: 

Something of a national aa well os a patxiotic cha¬ 
racter may be claimed for the lively song of TuUoch~ 
I gonm, tile cotnpodtion of the Rev. John Skinner 
(1721-1807), who inapired some of the stoains of 
^ Burns, and who delighted, in life as in his poetry, to 
; diffnee feelings of kindliness and ^d will among 
I men, Mr SWnner officiated as Kpiseopal minister 
of Longside, Aberdeenshire, for sixty-five years. 

, After the troubled period of the Ilcbellion of 1745, 
i when the Episcopal clergy of Scotland laboured 
under the charge of disaffection, Skinner was im¬ 
prisoned six months for preaching to more than four 
1 persons 1 lie died in his son’s house at Aberdeen, 
having realised his wish of ‘ seeing once more his 
Children’s grandchildren, and peace upon Israel.’ 
j Besides ‘ 'MlocligOrum,’ and other songs, Shinner 
I wrote an Ecchxiastical History of Scothvid, and some 
theological treatises. 


May peace and {iknty be his lot. 

Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 
May pe^o and plenty bo his lot, ^ 

And dainties, a great store o’ ’em 1 
May peace and plenty be Ms lot, 
Unstained by any vicious blot; 

And may ho mwer want a groat, 

That’s fond of TuUochgorum. 

But for the listoutcuted fool. 

Who w.aiits iojte oppression’s tool, 
May envy kliw his rotten soul, • 
And disc«itcnt devour him! * 

May dool aid aon-ow 1 k) his choiice, 
Dool and smi'ow, dool and sorrow. 

May dool and sorrow be liis chance, 
And nane say, Wae’s me for ’im! 
May dool and sorrow be his cliancc, 
And a' the ills that come fnic France, 
Whae’er lie be that wirina dance 
Tlic reel of Tullochgormu ! • 


Tullochgorutti. 

Come gie’s a saug, Montgomery cried. 
And lay your disputes all aside ; 

What signifies’t for folks to chide 
For what’s been done before them 1 
Let Whig and Toiy all agree. 

Whig and Tory, Whi" and Tory, 

Let Whig and Tory all agree 
To drop their Whigmegmorum. 

Let Whig and Tory all agi’ce 
To spend this iiighll-with mirth and glee, 
And'cheerfu’ sing alang wi’ me 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 

0, Tullochgorum’s my dcligiit ; 
it gars us a’ in anc unite ; 

And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 

In conscience I abhor him. 

Blithe .and merry we’s he a’. 

Blithe and n,eiTy, blithe and merry, 
Blithe and merry wc’s he a’. 

And niak’ a ehcerfu quorum. 

Blithe and merry we’s be a’. 

As lang as we hae breatli to draw, 

And dance, till we be like to fa’, 

,, The reel of Tullochgorum. 

There need na be sae great a phriiAC 
Wi’ druigiiig dull Italian lays ; 

1 wadiU gie our ain sirathqicys 
For half a hundred score o’ ’em. 
They’re und dowio at the best, 
Doulf anuuowie, douff and dowie, 
They’re douif and dowie at tlie best, 

Wi’ a’ their variorunts. 

They’re dontf and dowie at the best, 
'fheir allegros, and a’ the rest. 

They canna please a Highland taste. 
Compared wi’ Tullochgorum. 

Let worldly minds themselves oppress 
Wi’ fear of w.ant, and double cess. 

And sullen sots themselves distress 
Wi’ keeping up decorum. 

Shall wo sae sour and sulky sit. 

Sour and sulky, sour and sulky. 

Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Like auld Philosonliunim I 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 

■-Wi’ neither senfle, nor mirth, nor wit, 
And canna rise to shake a fit - 
At the reel of Tullochgorum t 

'.May choicest blessings still attend 
hon^'hearted cqmn ftiend ; 

And cilm Nnd quiM be his end, 

■Auld iif thiti’s good watch o’er him! 


BOnERT CKAWFOBD. | 

Robebt Cuawfokd, author of The Bush aboon 
Traquair, am! tbo still finer lyric of Tweedside, was 
tlie brother of (Vdonel Crawford of Adunames. lie 
assisted Allan Ramsfiy in his ‘Tea-Table Miseel- 
lany,’ and, according to information obtaine<l by 
Bums, was drownetl in cunning from France in 
tlie year 173.“!. Oawford had genuine poetical 
fancy and exprossion. ‘llio true muse of native 
pastoral,’ says Allan Cunningham, ‘seeks not to 
adorn herself with unnatural ornaments; her spirit 
is in homely love and fireside joy; tender and simple, 
like the religion of the land, she utters notliing out 
of keeping with the charaedcr of her people, and the 
aspect of the soil; and of this spirit, and of tliis feel¬ 
ing, Crawford is a large partaker.’ 

The Bmh alomi Tixtquair. 

Iltar me, yo nymiilis, and o.very swain. 

I’ll tell how Peggy grieves me ; 

Though thus 1 languish and complain, 

Alas! she ne’er believes me. 

My vows and sighs, like silent air, 

Unheeded, never move lier ; 

At the honnic Bush aboon Traquair, 

’Twas there 1 first did loVb her. 

That day she smiled and made me glad, 

No maid fccmcd evci’ kinder; 

I thought myself ijic luckiest lad. 

So sweetly there to find her; 

I tried to soothe ray amorous fiame, 

• In words that I thought tender; . , 

If more there passed, I’m not to blume~ 

I meant not to ofiend her. 

Yet now she sconiful flees the plain, 

The fields we then ftequented; 

If e’er we meet she shows disdain, 

She looks os ne’er acquainted. 

The bonnie bush bloomed fair in May,", , 

It’s sweets I’ll aye remember; 

But now her frowns make it decay-^ i 

It fades Ss in December. •' ' 

' * ' 'f/ 

Ye rural powers, who hear my strains,. , , '''-i 

Why thus should Peggy grieve me 1 - 

0 make her partner in my paths. 

Then let her smiles relieve met ’ 

If not, injr love will turn despetir, ■ : 

My passion no more tender ;, ; 

I’ll leave th^ Bosh aboon ' ,• , ; 

To lonely wilds i'll wander. i. 
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asteu, 

thifugh tl^ae, 
paM^doM yield. . 

ftrd &i ^egrove, 
iii^iindtlethragb; 
eweet cqeing dove, 
ast even blsli. 
j fotrta to the mew; 

* the prlmrogee spring; 

, wme villara on Tweed, 

I^d"'|fhnie the fealacrcd folk sing. 

-fT; H^'.¥oei eay love ptun the long day ! 
>'~.v;;-''|te^-K|uy not tend a few sheept 

never carelessly stray # 

hsppify she lies asleep 1 
Tweed’s mniinura lull her to rest, 

;i.. “ft pains of my breast, 

ambrosial * 

ti^^V-'iSt^'lSM'dw.the'vi^ excel; 

with her may compare; 

: v>. Zieys^’gwces around her do dwell; 

>4'. where thoiuands are fair. 

do thy flocks stray! 
me at mom where they feed! 
;\'‘<'<v,t,|Sh!iJl:I seek.them on sweet-winding Tay? 

' pteasanter hwjks of the Tweed I 

■ 

';•?■=,'* 'Sin GitBsirr sUftoi*. 

* .l^lGHitABKT l^uoT, author of what Sir Walter 
CtfQa'^the beautim pastoral song,’ beginning 

r^lected, 1 broke my sheep-hook, 

' ■ flfst Eari of MintO/ and was dis- 

’hihe^ W d' speaker in parliament. He was in 
y- JW|lsi*w?f .<>f^the navy, and afterwards keeper 
in Scotland. He died in 1,777. Mr 
rgM%|^jjgw^jda^aqi^ says, that Sir GUb^ Elliot, 
/had''pemi.tiMl^ht tire German flute in'France, 
dm wrho hitrqdoeed that instrument into 
i^Mitthe y^wms. •, 



E I broke, my shlen-hook, 

^g^'aauii|ts of <)ay youth I forsook; , 
ftesh gatuads t wore; 

1^1^ Mid, would soon cure me of lore. 

W^th with ambition to do! 
^Pp^jmtaf ■'t^y broie I my tow! 
gip and my sheep-hook lestoie, 

WM leva and Amynta no mote. 

do I'rove,' 

•il#tWwt^;M.w«anei , ,.>’■■ 

thipo: 
vMn, 

,'‘A * . 

.'(WHetiiM 



OWt* M ‘ 

baa not Ine invenium -or nuthniM..ti^ ^ 


R^y:,.|d«jMe»pri|y Md pa«4i of 

mind vte a Bj^t wnnp i(41, that threw «h :- 

nativhprodncts,.soFu bychaaM 
but it had not streiigth and tenacity to ntutUhTiK 
great or valiMble ttmdflCtiOn. A few short y^. 
however, oomprisedhis span of Btetatare and rffife 
and criticism would be Ju employed in icmtinisl^ 
with aereritythe ocMsional poems of a yoatii^ 



wMMa^a^w vawBAt,HMU, UA UUK^y W IDUiniKBV 

dissipation. That compotitions prodnood on^r su^ 
circumstances should stlQ exist and be read wttii 
pleasure, is sufficient to shoF thM.Fmgiusoa ihuSt 
have had the eye and fancy of .a true poOt. His 
obsenration, too, for one so yohng, Is a# Mmaikahle 
as his genius; he was an accurate painter Of W»«r ' 
of real life and traits of Scottish djMacter, and hli- 
picturca are valuable for tlieLr truth, as Wi^ as fitf 
theiutliveliness and humour. ' If his habite 

difforent, we'might have possessed more ___ 

delineations, but none more, graphic or 
Fergusson was born in Edinbnrgh oU the I7th,;of' 
October 1761. His fother, who was an acoodntantin 
the British Linen Company’s bank, died eariy, but 
the poet received a university education, having ob. 
tained a bursary in St Andrews, where he continued 
from his thirt^nth to his seventeenth year. On 
qnitting college, he seems ^ have betm teu^ ‘ un¬ 
fitted with an aim,’ and he was glad to toite employ¬ 
ment aa a copying derk in a lawyers office. In 
this mechanical and irksome duty UU days 'wmw 
spent His evenings were devoted to the tavern, 
where, over ‘ caller oysters,’ with ale or whisky, the 
ciioice spirits of Edinburgh used to ossembie. Fhr- 
gosspn had dangerous qualifleatiou 'for such a iifo. 
H. 'OTversational powers were of a very superior 
dr \tion, and he could adapt them at wili to 
hi t pathos, or sarcasm, as the occashm might 
req rf He was wdl educated, had a fimd of 
yon, ,.«il gaiety, and sung Scottish songs wltii teste 
and effect To these qualiflmitions he soon added 
the reputation of a poet Buddiman’* 'Weekte 
Magaxine’ had been commenced in 1768, ^aod wae 
the d»o^ receptacle for the floating Hterature of , 
that period in Attend, particuiatty in F^buigh. 

During the two last years his hfeq Fi^asstei m 

a constant contributor to this misorihmy, and hi 
1773 he "’JoUected and pnffiisbed h^ nieces in one 
volume. Of the Success of the ftOuflcation in a 
peconiaiy point <rf view, we have no iafonnationt 
out that it was ■well received by the .public, there' 
can be no donbt, from the popmariiy and-l^e of 
its author. His dissipations, howevra^ wcgeatways 
I on the increase. His tavern life and bcHui com- 
lonions were, hastening him on to a premMlop *M 
p^fol deatii. Bis reason first gave way, and his 
widowed mother being unable to mshiti^'^him at 
home, he was sent to an asylum fop the insaiip. -ISie 
religious impressions of hfs yCttth ntarhe^i^'ti^ 
to overwhelm him with dread, hhi Ms ^dfo.imd 
affictionate nature was hasfly sCoihsd thh’ atfoa* 
tions of his relatives aajd friends. ^ i^vetYwas 
antimpated, but after about two monl^’ oonflne- 
to ffied in hfr < 5 dl on the iflth of:October 
mA Bis remains interred In the Ga^ngate 
dmrehy^ where..tiiOT: lay wmoticed for twelve 
yeai^. till Burns etoctea.e s^pfo stone to mark ffia.i 
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gone to the East Indies, and made some money, in- Falconer or Logan (ho received the same plication 
Tited over the poet, sendhag at the same time a as the latter), his inferior rank as agenenl poet 
draught for jEIOO to defray Ms expenses. This in- will be apparent. > ' 

stance of generosity came too late t the poor poet . ' 

had died before the letter arrive<t. Braid Clmlh. 

Ye wha are fain to hae your name 
Wrote i* the hpimie book o’ fame, 
liCt merit naa pretension claim 
To laurelled wreath. 

But hap ye woeL baith back and wams^ 

In^id braid claith. 



Fergusson’s Toiub. 

Fergusson may Ixs c'hnsidered tlie poetical pro¬ 
genitor of Burns. Meeting with liis poems in his 
youth, the latter ‘ strung his lyre anew,’ and copied 
the style and subjects of his youtliful prototype. 
The resomblanc*, however, wa.s only temporary and 
incidental. Burns had n manner of his own, and 
though he 80 inetime.s condescended, like Shaksp<>are. 
to work after inferior all that was rie’ jJ 

valuable in the composition was original a’' m- 
j borrowed, lie had an excessive admiratiori iie 

i writings of Fergns.son, and even preferred to 

i those of Ramsay, an opinion in which few w. con¬ 
cur. The/or<e of Fergusson lay, as we h.ye stated, 
in his representations of town-life. Tht King's'Birlh- 
day, 77ie Sitting of the Session. Leith Jtaces, &c., are 
all excellent. Still better is ids feeling description 
of tljo imiHirtance of Gnid Braid Claith, and his 
Address to (Jie Tron-Kirk Belt In these we have a 
current of humorous observations, poetical fancy, 
and genuine idiomatic Scottish exprosSfbn. The 
Farmer's /nj&- suggested ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Kight’ of Burns, and it is as faithful in its descrip¬ 
tions, though of a humbler ela,ss. Btims aclded 
passion, sentiment, and patriotism to the subject: 
Fergn-sson’s is a mere sketch, an inventoiy of a 
farm-house, unless we except the concluding stanza, 
which speaks to the heart:— 

Peace to the husbandman, and a’ his tribe, 

Whasc care fells a’ our wants frae year to year! 

Lang may his sock and cou’ter turn tho glel^e, 

And bunks of com bend down wi’ laded c.ar ! 

May Scotia’s simmers aye look gav and greim; 
ller yellow iiairsts frae scowry blasts decreed I 
a’ her tenants sit fa’ snag and bien, 

Frae the bard grip o’ ails and poortith freed— 
And a lang lasting train u’ pcaccfu* hours succeed ! 

In one department—ly'ie.al poetry—whence Bums 
draws so much of his glory—F*rgus.son does ^ot 
s^m, tiiough a singer, to have made any efforts to 
weifcei. jfn EnMish poetry lie utterly failed, and if 
wd (gmshi^ him in reference to his countrymen. 


He that some ells o’ this may fa’. 

And slae-blnk bat on pow like snaw. 

Bids bauld wt bear the gree awa,. 

Wi’ a’ this graith, 

When beinly clad wi’ shell fu’ braw 
U’ guid braid claith. 

Wacsucksefor him wha has nae feck o’t! 

For he’s a gowk they’re sure to gegk at; 

.4 chiel that ne’er will be rcspeckit 
While he draws breath. 

Till his four quarters are bedeekit 
Wi’ guid braid claith. 

On Sabbath-days the barber spark, 

M'hen he h.'fs done wi’ scrapin’ walk, ’ 

Wi’ siJlcr broaebie in his sark, 

Oangs trigly, faith! 

Or to the Meadows, or tho Park, 

Ill guid braid claith. 

Weel might ye irow, to sec them there, 

Tbur. they to shaie your haffils bare. 

Or curl and slc"k a pickle hair, 

Would lie right laith, 

Ii'lien pacin’ wi’ a gawsy air 

In guid braid claith. 

If oiiy mettled stirrah green > 

For favour frae a lady’s eon, 

11c mauDua care for bein’ seen 
Before he sheath 
His body in a scabbard clean 

(>' guid braid claith. 

For, gin he come wi’ coat threadbare, 

A feg for him she winna care. 

But crook her bonny mou fun sair, 

And scauld him baith : 

Wooers should aye their travel spare, 
Without braid claith. 

Braid claith lends fouk an unca hecze; 

Maks inony kail-worms butterfiees j 
Oies monysa doctor his degrees. 

For little skaith; • 

In short, you may be what you please, 

Wi’ guid braid elaith. 

For though ye had as wise a snout on. 

As Shakspoail or Sir Isaac Newton, 

Your judgment fouk wou]d,l)no a doubt op, 
I’ll tak ray nith, 

Till they could see ye wi’ a suit on 
0’ guid braid claith. 

To die Tron~Kxrk BdU 

Wanwordy, crazy, dinsome thing. 

As e’er was framed to jow or ring I , , ' 
What gat’d them sjc in steeple hing,., j 
T hey ken therasd; , • . 

But weel wat I, they copldna bring. . 
Waur sounds frae hell. • 

* « • 


> Desire, 













ESTGtlSH LITEBATUEE. 


SOB^I lf£SRaQaiK)lt. 


■' -'Fleeee-merchBnfa m»y look bauld, I trow, 

' Sia' ft’ Atild Keekie’g chllder now 
Mftun fiap their logs wi’ teats o’ woo, 

' Thy sound to bang. 

And keep it fr»o gawn through and through 
Wi’ jairin’ twang. 

Your noisT tongue, thcre’s^jDae abidin’t; 

* Lite scauldin’ wife’s, there issnae guidin’t; 
When I’m ’bout ony businessocideiit, 

It’s sair to thold; 

To dearo me, then, ye tak /'.pride in’t, 

• Wi’ senseless kniStl. 

Oh f were T prorost o’ the town, 

I swear by a’ the powers aboorl 
I’d bring ye wi’ a recsle down ;* 

Nor diould you think 
(Sae eair I’d craek and clour your crowii) 

Again to clink. 

For, when I’vetooni’d tho meiklifcap. 

And fainavald fa’ owrc in a nap. 

Troth, I could doze as sound's a tap, > 
Wcre’t no for thee, 

That gies the tither weary cliap 
To wauken me. 

I dreamt ae night I s.aw Aiild ^ick : 

Quo’ he —‘ This boll o’ mine’s a trick, 

A wily piece o’ politic, 

A cuiiniii’ snare. 

To trap fouk in a do von stick. 

Ere they’re aw’are. 

As lang’s my dautit bell hings there, 

* A’ body at the kirk will skair; 

Quo’ they, if he that prciichcs there 

J.ike it can wound. 

We downa cate a single hair 
For jojfu’ sound.’ 

If magistrates wi’ me would ’greo, * 

For aye tongue-tackit should you he ; 

Nor fleg wi’ anti-melody 

Sic honest fouk, 

Whase lugs were never made to dree 
Thy dolefn’ shock. 

But far frae thee the bailies dwell. 

Or'they would scunner at your knoll; 

Qie the foul thief his rlvett bell, 

Atid then, I trow. 

The byword bauds, * The did liiinsd 
lias gut his due.’ 

Scottish Scenery and Afiuw. 

, tFrom' llama Content, a Satire.'] 

Tlo Arno and the TibA lang 
Hae run fell clear in Homan sang; 

But, save the reverence o’ schools, 

’they’re baith but lifeless, dowie po<ils. • 

Doueht they compare wi’ bonftie Tweed, 

As clear us ony laramer bead I 

Or are their shores moir sweet and gay 

Than Fortha’s haughs or banks o’ Tay ? 

Though them the herds can jink the showers 
’Mang thriving vines and myrtle bowers, 

Waw the reed to kittle strains. 

While echo’s'tongue commends tlicir pains; 

Like ours, they canna warm the heart 
•Wi’ simple saft bewitching art. 

On Leader haughs and Yarrow braes, 

Arcadian herds wail tyne tiieir lavs, 

To hear the mair melodious sounds 
VThat live on our poetic grounds. 

J ■ , Come, Fancy I come, and let us tread 
■ , -lafe simmer’s flowery velvet lied, 

Iv; ,;And n’ yimr springs delightful lowsn 
“ Gowdenknowes. 


‘Tliat, ta’en wi’ tby enchanting sang, 

*Our Scottish lads may round ye thrang, • 

Soe pleased they’ll never fash again 
To court you on Italian jdain; 

Soon will they guess ye only wear 
The simple garb o’ nat’ire here; 

Mair comely far, and fair to sight, 

When in her easy deedin’ dight, 

Than in disguise ye was before 
On Tiller’s or on Arno’s shore. 

0 Bangour !• now the hills and dales 
Nae mair gie back thy tender talcs! 

The birks on Yarrow now de[ilore, 

Thy inoiimfu’ muse has left the shore. 

Near what bright burn or crystal spring. 

Hid you your winsome whistle bingl 
The muse shall there, wi’ watery ec, 

Gic the dunk swaird a tear for thee; 

And Yarrow’s genius, dowie dame ! 

Shall there forget her bluid-stniued stream, 

On tliy sad grave to seek repose. 

Who inoarned her fate, condoled her woes, 

< Caufta' Water. 

When father Adic first pat spado in 
Thftbonnie yard o’ ancient Kden, 

His amry Lad niie liquor laid in 
To fire his nvai j 

Nor did he thole his wife'.i upbraidin’. 

For bein’ fou. 

A eaulcr burn o’ siller sheen, 

Kan '-annily out-owre the green; 

And when our gutchei:% drouth had been 
To bide right Fair, 

He loutit down, .and drank bedeen 
A dainty sk.air. 

His bairns bad a’, before the flooil, 

A langer tack o’ lie.-h .sTid blood, 

. ■ i!>l on mair ]iithy shanks they stood 
Than Noah's lino, 
till hae lieeii a feeklcss brood, 

■ Wi’ drinkiii’ wine. 

The j'§jdlin’ banlks. now-a-days. 

Kin inaukin-niad in Bueehus’ jitaise; 

And limp and stoiter through their lays 
Anacreontic, 

While each his sea of wine displays • 

As big’s the Pontic. 

My Muse will no gang far frae harae. 

Or scour a’ airths to hound for famo; 

In troth, the jiilet yo might blaiiio 
For thinkin’ on’t. 

When eithly she can find the tffciuo 
O’ aqnafont. 

This is the name that doctors use, 

Their patients’ noddles to confuse; 

Wi’ siiuplc.s clad in toiiiis abstruse, 

They labour still 
In kHtle words to gar you roose 
'fheir want o’ skill. 

But we’ll hae nae sic clitter-clattor; 

And, briefly to expound tbc matter, 

It shall be ca’d gnid eaulcr water; 

Than whilk, I trow. 

Few drugs^ii doctors’ shops arc better 
For mo or you. 

Though joints be stiff ony rung, 

Y'onr pith wi’ pain be sairly dung. 

Be you in caulci water flung 
Out-owrc the lugs, 

• 'Twill mak you stmple, swack, and young, 

Withoutcu drugs. 

' Mr namilton of Bangour, author of the beautiful baOsifl 

• The Braes of Yarrow,' 
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Though cholic or the faeart>acad teaze ua; . 

Or onj iaward dmumi should seize us; * 

It masters u’ sic fell diseases 

That would ye spulzie, 

And brings them to a canny crisis 
Wi’ little tulzic. 

Were’t no for it, the bonnie lasses 
Wad glower nae inair in koekin’-glasscs; 

And soon tyne dint o’ a’ the graces 
That aft cmiveeu 

In gleefu’ looks, and bonnie faces. 

To catch our ecn. 

The fairest, then, might die a maid. 

And Cupid quit his shootin’ trade; 
for wha, through clarty raaaquerado. 

Could then discover 
Whether the features under shade 
Were worth ii lover? 

As simmer rains bring simmer flowers. 

And leaves to deed the birken bowers, 

Sae beauty gets by caulcr showers 
Sue rich a bloom, 

As for estate, or heavy dowew. 

Aft stands in room. 

What inaks Auld Heekie’s dames sae fair? 

It canna be the halesuine air; 

But caulcr luim, beyond compare, 

The l)est o’ onie, 

That gars them a’ sic graces skair. 

And blink sae bonnie. 

On May-day, in a fai.y ring. 

We’ve 8«‘en them round St Antbon’s spring,' 

Fine grass the cauler dew-draps wring 
To weet their ecn. 

And water, clear as crystal spring. 

To synd them clean. 

Oh may they still pursue the way 
To look sae feat, sae clean, sac gay! 

Then shall their beauties glance like M.ay ; 

And, like her, be 
The goddess of the vocal spray. 

The Muse and me. 

[A Sunday in Edinburgh.] 

‘ [Prom ‘ A aid Reekie.’! 

On Sunday, here, an altered scone 
O’ men and manners meets our een. 

Ane wad'maist trow, some pco]>lc chose 
To change their faces wi’ their clo’os, 

And fain W'd gar ilk neibour think 
They thirst lor guidness na for drink ; 

But there’s an unco dearth o’ grace, 
lliat ba.s nae mansion but the face. 

And never can obtain a part 
In benmost comer o’ the heart. 

Why should religion mak us sad, 

If good frae virtue’s to be had ? 

Na: rather gleefu’ turn your face, 

Forsake hypocrisy, grimace; 

And never hae it understood 
You fleg mankind frae being good. 

In afternoon, a’ brawly buskit. 

The joes and lassc-s loe to frisk it. 

Some tak a great delight to place 
The modest boii-gracc owrc- the face; 

Though you may see, if so inclined, 

The turning o’ the leg behind. 

Sow, Coraely-Oarden and the Park 
Befresh them, after forenoon’s wark: 

* St Anthony's a boantifol sninll spring, on Arthur’s 
Seat, near B^hnrgh^ Thither (t Is still the practice of young 
Bdlnbtujflifhafdcne to resort on May-day. 


Newhaven, LcUh< or Canonmiij?, • . , 

Supply them in their Sunday’s gills; „ 

Where writers aften spend their pen^,. V , . 
To stock their heads wi’ drini and sense. • 
While dauderiu cits delight to stray 
To Oaatlehill or public way, ■> , 

Where they nae other purpose mean. 

Than that fool,cause o’ being seen, » , 

Let me to Artur’s Seat pursue, 

Where bonnie postures meet Uie view, 

Aud mony a wild-lom scent* accrues, 

Befitting Wil^i'Shnkspearc’s muse. . 

If Fancy there would join the thraug, < . , , 

The desert r(,|;ks and hills amang, . 

I’o echoes w^’ should lilt and play, 

And gie to mh'th the livo-lang day. 

Or should some cankered biting shoiror 
The day aud a’ her sweets deflower. 

To Holyrood-house lot me stray, 

And gie W'musing a’ the day; 
liameiiting what auld .Scotland knew, 

Bein days for ever frae her view. 

O Hamilton, for slrninc! the Muse 
Would pay to thee her couthy vows, 

Gin ye wad tent the humble strain. 

And gvo’s our dignity again! 

For, oh, w'ae's me! the thistle springs. 

In domicile o’ ancient kings, 

Without a fiatriot to regret 
Our palace and our ancient state. 

Miscnu-ANROI'S roLMS OP THE PERIOD 1727—1780. 

A 

Ad Amicot. 

[By ll'ihanf West—written .at the ago of twenty. This 
amiable poet dlol in Ills twenty-sixth year, 1748.3 

Ves, happy youths, on Camus’ sedgy side. 

You feel each joy that friendship can divide; 

Each realm of sciemSB and of art explore, 

And with the ancient blend the modern lore. 
Studious alone to learn whate’er may tend 
To raise tlio genius, or the Iieart to mend; 

Now pieiiscd along the cloistered walk you rove, 

Aud trace tlie verdant maze.s of the move. 

Where social oft;, and oft alone, ye choose. 

To catch the zephyr, and to court the muse. 
Meantime at me (while all devoid of art 
These lines give back the imago of my heart), 

At me the power that comes or soon or late, 

Or aims, or seems to aim, the dart of fate; 

From you remote, methiuks, alone I stand, 

Like some snd e!iile in a doseitdand; 

Around no friends theif* lenient care to join . 

In mutual warmth, and mix their heart.') with mine. 
Or real pains, or those which fancy raise, ... 

Tor ever blot the sunshine of mjr days; 

To sickness still, aM still to grief a prey. 

Health turns from me her rosy face away. 

Just Heaven! what sin ere life begins to bloom;. 
Devotes my head untimely to the tomb! 

Did e’er tins hand against a brother’s life- ' *' 

Drug the dire bowl, or point the inurderoug Jtnifo.f., 
Did e’er this tongue the slanderer’s tale proidaiis,; - 
Or madly violate my Maker’s name? 

Did e’er this heart botray a friend or foe, ' 

Or know a thought but all the world might inoT,-! 

As yet just started from the lists of time, 

My growing years have scarcely toM their prime]; 
Useless, as yet, through life I’ve jdly ran, . ■ ’ '^v'’ 
No pleasures tasted, and few duties done., ■ 

Ah, who, ere autumn’s mellowing aunS'appear,,, ■ 

Would pluck the promise of the vernal ' 

Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray,. 

Tear the crude cluster from the poiupit^ 
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'Stent pewer of fate, triose oboft sceptre rules 
.The Stygiau deserts and Cimmeiian pools, 
forbear, nor rashly smite jny youthful heart, 

A Tietim yet" unworthy of thy dart; 

Ah, stay till ago shall blast my withering face. 

Shake hi my head, and falter in my pace; 

Then aim the shaft, then meditate the lilow. 

And to the dead my willing shada^shall go. 

llbw weak is man to reason’s jutglng eye! 

Bom in thie moment, in the nelt we die; 

mortal clay, and part otho'jeal fire. 

Too prou<iWo creep, too humble ft aspire. 

In vain plaiw of happiness wc raise, 

Pain is out lot, and patience is ourtpraisc; 

Wealth, lineage, honours, conquest^or a throne. 

Are wliat the wise would fear to call their own. 
Health is at best a r.-u'n precarious thing, 

And ialr-faced youth js ever on the wing; 

Tii like the stream beside whose watgry bed. 

Some blooming plant exalts his flowery head ; 

Nursed by the wave the spreading Li-auchcs rise, 
Shade all the ground and flourish to the skies; 

"nie wares the while beneath in secret flow, 

.And undermine the hollow bank below; 

Wde and more wide the waters urge their way. 

Bare i^l the roots, and on their fibrep prey. 

Too late the plant bewails his foolish pride, 

And sinks, untimely, in the whelming tide. 

But why repine ? Docs life desen-e my sigh; 

Few will lament my loss whene’er I die. 

For those the wrctcJias I despise or hate, 

I neither ein'y nor regard their fate. 

For me, whene’er all-conquering death shall spread 
Hie wiii^ around my unrepining hoad, 

T care not; though this face be seen no more, 

The world will paas as cheerful as before; 

Bright as before the day-star will apj>ear, 

The fields as verdant, and the skies a-s clear; • 

Nor storms nor comets will my doom declare. 

Nor signs on earth nor portents in the air; 

Unknown and silent w'ill depart my breath, 

Nor nature e’er take notice of my death. 

Yet some there are (ere spent my vital day.s) 

'Within who.se breasts my tomb I wish to raise, 
fiored in my life, laiucnted in my end, 

TTieir prai.se would crown me as their precepts mend ; 
To them may these fond lines my name endear, 

Net from the Poet but the Friend sincere. 


fBy games Hammond, bom 1710, died lit2. This seems to 
be almost tho only tolcraMe specimen of the once admirtsl and 
hlghly-forq^l love elegies of Ilammond. This poet, nephew to 
S)p Robert WiUpole, and a man of uirtone, liestowsl bis gATw- 
tlona on a Miss Hasliwood, wlinso agroeablo <pi:i1ities and in¬ 
exorable r^octloa of his suit insiiircd tho poetry by which hla 
name has been handed down to ns. His verses are iiniiationt 
of Tibultns— smooth, tamo, and frigid.a Miss Dashwood died 
antnartietl—bedchamlinr-womau toUuven Charlotte—in 177y. 
In tho, following Mogy Hammond imagines himself married 
to bis mistress (Uelia), and that, content with each other, they 
; arc retired to the country.] 

'Let others bo^t their heaps of shining geld, 

; And view their fields, with waving plenty ctxtwned, 
W)iem neighbouring foes in constant tcivor hold, 
Au^rumpota break their slambers, never sound; 


While calmly poor, t trifle life away, 
iSqjoy ewwst leisure by my cheejiul’firo, 

'Nb wanton hoM my quiet shall betray, 

.diM^ly blossed, I’ll scorn each vain desire. 

With timejy care I’ll sow my little field, 

’ Ahdiplaht'siy orchard with its meters hand, 
uttsh to spread the hay, the hook to wield, 
waavat along the sunny land. 


If late at dusk, while carelessly ,I roam, 

I meet a strolling kid, or bleating liunb. 

Under my arm I’ll bring the wanderer home, 

And not a little chido its thoughtless dam. 

What joy to hear the tcmp<»t howl in vain, 

And clasp a fearful mistress to my breast? 

Or, lulled to slumber by the beating nun. 

Secure and bappy, sink at last to rest I 

Or, if the sun in flaming Loo ride. 

By shady rivers indolently stray, 

And with my Delia, walking side by side, 

Hear how they murmur as they glide away t 

What joy to wind along the cool retreat. 

To stop and gaze on Delia as I go I 
To mingle sweet discourse with kisses sweet. 

And teach my lovely scholar all 1 know ? 

Thus pleased at heart, and not with fancy’s dream. 
In silent bappuieas 1 rest unknown; 

Content with what I airi, not what I seem, 

I live for Delia and iny-self alone. 

Ah, foolish man, who thus of her po.s.sesscd. 

Could float and wander with ambition’s wind, 

And if his outward trappings spoke him blessed, 
Not heed the sickness of his conscious mind I 

With her I scorn the idle breath of praise. 

Nor trust to happiness that’s not our own ; 

The smile of fortune might suspicion raise, 

But here 1 know that 1 ata*\oved alone. * * 

Jlcrs be tbc care of all my little tr.ain. 

While I, with tender indolence am blest. 

The favourite subject of her gentle reign, 

By love alone dlstinguLsbed fioia the rest. 

For her I’ll yoke my oxen to the. plough, 

In gloomy forests tend my lonely flock; 

For her a goat-her<l climb the mountain’s brow. 
And sk'Cj) extended on the nuked rock: 

Ah, what avails to pre.ss the stately bed. 

And tar from her ’miilst tasteless giandeut wrep, 

By marble fountains lay the pensive head, 

,\nd, while they murmur, strive in vain to sle»(>! 

Delia alone can please, anil never tire, 

Kxcccd the paint of tbouglit in true dclifbt; 

With her, enjoyment wakens new desire, 

And equal rapture glows through every night s 

Beauty and worth in her alike contondj 
To charm the fanev, and to fix the mind ; 

In her, iny wife, my inistro3.s, and my friend, 

I taste tho joy.s of scii.se and reason joined. 

On her I'll gaze, when others loves arc o’er. 

And dying press her with my clay-cold hand-— 
Thou weep’st already, as 1 were no more, 

Nor can that gentle breast the thought withstand. 

Oh, when I die, my latest moments spare, 

Nor let thy grief with sharper torments kill. 
Wound not thy.eheok.s, nor hurt that flowing hair. 
Though I am dea/1, my soul shall love thee still: 

Oh, quit tho room, oh. quit the dcathful bed. 

Or thou wilt die, so tender is thy heart; 

Oh, leave me, Delia, ere thou see roe dead, 

These weeping friends will do thy mournful part; 

Ubt them, extended on the decent bier, 

Convey the corse in melancholy state. 

Through ail the village spread the tender tear. 
While pitying maids bur wondrous loves relate. 
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Carelesa CotUerU.* 


[The following and mbseqaent poems arc by John Byrom, 
a native of Manchester. He was well e<lucatcd, but declined 
to take advantage of an offered fellowship in the miivorsity of 
Cambridge, from a dislike to theciericiil profession, andenden- 
TOitred to make a livelihood by tencliing short-hand writing 
in fiondon. Ultimately, ho sucmiled to some proia'rty, and 
camo to tbo close of his days in atiloence (ITiSh, aged 7i. Th« 
Phmbeof hispoetry was adaugliterof the celebrated llentley.') 

I am content;, I do not c.-ire, 

Wag as it will the world for me; 

When fuss ainl fret was all niy fare, ’ 

It got no ground as I could see: ’ 

So when aw.iy ray caring went, 

I counted cost, and was content. 

With more of thanks an<l less of thought, 

I strive to make ray matters meet; 

To seek what niicieiit sage.s sought. 

Physic and food in sour and sweet: 

To take what passes in good part. 

And keep the hiccups from the heart. 

With good and gentle humoured hearts, 

I choose to chat where’er J come, 

Whate’er the .suhjcoc he that starts; 

But if 1 get among the glum, 

’ I hold jny tongue to tell the truth. 

And keep my breath to cool iny hroth. 

For chance or change of peace or pain, 

For fortune’s favour or her frown, 

For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 

1 never dodge, rlor'^lp nor down: 

But swing what way the sliip shall swim. 

Or tack about with cpial trim. 

I suit not where I shall not speed. 

Nor trace the turn of every tide; 

If simple sense will not succeed, 

I make no bu-'tling, hut abide; 


For sbiniog wealth, or scaring wo, 

I force no friend, 1 fear no foe. 

Of up.s and downs, of ins ai'.d outs, 

Of they’re i’ the wrong, and we’re i’ the right, 
I shun the rancours and the routs; 

And wishing ivell to every wight, 

Whatever turn the matter takes, 
l Ueern it all but ducks and drakes. 

With whom I feast I do not fawn. 

Nor it,the folks should llout me, faint; 

If wonted welcome ho withdrawn, 

I cook no kind of a comphiiiit; 

With uonc^isposod to disagree, 

But like best who bei-t like me. 

Not that I rate myself the rule 
How all my betters should behave; 

But fame shall find me no man’s liud, 

Nor to It set of men a slave: 

I love a friendship free and frank. 

And hate to hang upoit a hank. 

Fond of a true and trusty tie, 

I never loose where’er I link; 

Though' if a busitiess budges by, 

I talk thereon just as J think ; 

My word, my work, my lieart, my hand, 

Still on a side together stand. 

If names or notions m.'i.ke a noise, 

; ■Whatever hap the question hath. 

The point impartially 1 poise, 

.. And read or write, but without wrath; 

* 

A One iKien>> entitled Careless Content, is so perfectly in tbo 
mnUMC «t !ffl^beth’a age, that we can hardly believe It to be 
I in linitat)oh,'lmt are almost dpipoeed to think that Byrom bad 
! transerBied itfrith some <Ad Batbor.--SovrHKv. 


For should I bunrii or break mf 
Pray, whp will pay me for my ptrihs f ‘ 

I love my neighbour myself, 

Myself like him too, by his leave I ‘''i. 
Nor to his pleasure, power, er ]^f, ' - ■ 

Came 1 to crouch, as 1 conceives ■ ■ 

Dame Nature do/Ibtless has designed • ■ ’ ■’* ' 
A man the m</iarch of his mind. 

Now taste and tiy this temper, airs, J- 

Moo<l it and Imod it in your breast; • ' ‘ 

Or if yo ween, Air worldly stirs, “ ■ 

That man does right to mar his rest, ' 

Let mo be drft, and debonair, 

I am content! I do not care. 

A Pastoral. 

My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 

When Phoebe ifcnt with mo wherever 1 went; > 

Ten thousand sweet pleasures 1 felt inenv breast t 
Stire never fond shepherd like Colin was blestl. 

Rut now she is gone, and has left me hebiud; 

What a marvellous change on a sudden I find 1 
When tilings were as fine tw could po.ssibly be, • 

I thoughc 'iwas the Spring; but alas! it was she. 

With .such a companion to tend a few sheep, 

J'o rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep: 

I was so good-hiiinonrod, so cheerful and gay. 

My heart was as light as a feather all day; 
liut now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy, as never wa.s known, 
j My fair one is g' lie, and my joys are all drowned, 

And ni v heart -1 am sure it weighs more than a pound. 

■J'h - fiuniain that wont to nm sweetly along. 

And dance to soft nuiriijurs the pehhles among; 

Thi.'ii knyw’-t, litlhi Cupid, if Phfche was there, 

'iwas ple.asure to look at, ’twiia music to hear: 

But now she is absent, 1 walk by it.s side. 

And still, iis it murmurs, do nothing but chide; 

Must you )«j so cheerful, wliile I go in pain! 

Peace llieto with your bubbling, and hear me com* 
plain. 

My lambkins around me would oftentimes play,, 
And Phmbc and f «ere as joyful as they; 

How plea-saiit their sporting, how happy their time, 
W'hftu Spring, Love, and Beauty, Were all in ttmir 
prime; 

But now, in their frolics when by me they pass, 

I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass; 

Be still, then, 1 cry, for it makes me quite mad. 

To see you so mij-rry while I am so sad. 

My dog I was ever w .'11 pleased to see ' 

Come wagging bis tail to my fair one and me ; 

And Phrtdie W'as pleased too, and to iny dog said, , 
ICome liither, poor fellow;’ and patted his head-. 

Blit now, when hc’fi fawning, 1 with a sour look 
Cry ‘ Sirrah;’ and give him a blow with my crohk: ■ 
And I’ll give him another; for why should not,.Tray, ' 
Be as dull as his master, when Phoebe’s away! 

When walking with Phoebe, what sights hare I seen^'’ 
How fair was the flower, how fresh was the-green 1 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the: shad.^ ; 
The Com fields and hedges, and every thing made! , j', 
But now she has loft me, though all are stuS 
They none of them now so delightful appwy s' ‘ 

’Twas nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes, . ' * 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise.' - ■ ' i * 

Sweet music went with us .both all tUe woq 4%;TO|^,^ 
The lark, linnet, tlirostle. anri nfobtinokla too! ■; . '>1 


But now she is absent, though stSU'they 

The woods are but lonely* fho *f-'j 









Toiee in the cono?rt, m I have found, 

OftTf STei^F thing elso ito agreeable aound., 

!R«w, what ia beconte oMy delicate hue I 
And where ia the violet’abeautiful blue! 

Pom ought ^ aweetneaa the blossom beguile ? 

That meadow, those diuaiea, why do they not amilc 1 
Ah I liTala, I see what it was i^t you drest, 

And made youraelvea fine for—a mace in her breast; 
You put on your colours to pleasure her eye, 

To. be plucked by her hand, on nor bosom to die. 

How slowly Time creeps till my Phoebe return! 
While amidst the soft zephyr’s cool breezes I bum: 
Me^inks, if 1 knew whereabouts h; would tread, 

I could breathe on his wings, and ^would melt dunii 
the lead. 

■Ry awifter, ye miiiu</;s, bring hither my dear. 

And teat ao much longer for’t when she is here. 

Ah Colin! old Time is full of delay, 

Nor wiU budge one foot faster for allThou canst say. 

. Will no pitjring power, that hc<i,rs ino complain. 

Or cure ray disquiet, or soften >ny pain! 

To be cured, thou nnist, Colin, thy passion remove; 
But what swain is so silly to live without love! 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return. 

For ne’er was poor shepherd so sadl;> firlom. 

Ah{ what shall I do{ I shall die willi despair ; 

Take heed, all yc swains, how ye part with your fair. 

. [Ode to a Tobacco P!j)e.} 

I [One of ail Unitations of EnRlisIi pools, witten on the suh- 
! jeet at tobseeo, by Isaan Hawk’ns Ih-ownc, a gentleman of 
I fbrtuns, bom l7bS, died 1760. The present poem is the imitv { 
tlon of Ambrose f'bilipt).] ' 

.Little tube of mighty power. 

Charmer of an idle hour. 

Object of my w.aim desire, • 

Lip of wax and eye of firc; 

And thy snowy taper waist. 

With my finger gently hinecd; 

And thy pretty swelling crest, 

With my little stopper piv-t; 

And the sweetest bliss of blisses, 

Breathing from thy balmy kisses. 

’ Happ^ thrice, and tliricc again, 

Happiest he of happy men ; 

VV’ho when again the night retnnis. 

When again the taper burns. 

When again the ciicket’s gay 
' ■ ■■' (Little cricket full of play), 

Can afford his tube to feed 
With the fragrant Indian, wc'jl: 

Piet..8ure for a nose divine, 

Incchse of tho god of wine. 

Happ^ thrice, and thrice again. 

Happiest he of happy men. , 

• 

[sSbngr— Away! let wmgM to Love DitpUaeiny.'*'] 

' Away 1 let nought to love displeasing, 

,'' My Winifteda, move your care; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 

' ' - .Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 

. ’ ■ What though no grants of roval donors, 

With pompous titles grace' our blood; 

• ' ■ jJiVo’ll' smne in moro substantial honours. 

And, to be noble, we’ll be good. 

: d; (hit name while virtue thus we tender, 

‘ , Will sweetly sound where’er ’tis spoke; 

IAndaU the great ones, they shall wonder 
; fv'.-■' . they respect such little folk. 

{,teos has been erroneously ascribed to John 
! aiithwof avolame of poems, andmmoprose 

|»M|i^^'dMLlat7e9. ' 


What though, from fortune’s lavish bounty, 
No mighty treasures we possess} 

We’ll find, within our pittance, plenty, 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each kind returning season 
Sufiicient for our wishes give; 

For wo will live a life of reason. 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Through youth and age, in love excelling. 
We’ll hand in hand together tread; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crowii our dwelling. 
And babes, .sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How .should I love the pretty creatures. 
While round my knees they fondly clung! 

To see them look their mother’s features. 

To bear them lisp their mother’s tongue 1 

' And when with envy Time transported, 

Shall think to rob u.s of our joys; 

You’ll in your girls again he courted. 

And I’ll go wooing in my boys. 


TKAGIC DRAMATIST.5. j 

The tragic drama of tins jKjriod bore tlie impress j 
of the French school, iu which cold correctness or i 
turgid declamation w.is more regarded than the j 
n.aturjd delineation of character and the lire of genius. '■ 
t)ne improvement was the complete separation of j 
tragedy and fMainedy. Oyivav and Bouthenie had i 
ni.arred tho effect of some of their most'pathetic and i 
imjiressive dramas, by flic intermixture of farcical I 
and Ueeiitioiis .'cenc.s and characters, but fliey were 1 
tho lust who c.'immittcd this incongruity. Public j 
taste had become more criticnl, aided yuThaps by ' 
the papiTs of Addison in tl.e •Spei't.ator,' and other ] 
essayists, as well as by tlic general ditrusion of lite- i 
rature and knowledge. tJrcat names wen now en¬ 
listed in the service of the .stage, Fasbion and 
interest combined to dra>v fbrTii dramatic talent. 

A writer for the stage, it has been justly remarked, 
like the pnhlie orator, has the gratification of ‘wit¬ 
nessing his own triumphs; of seeing in tlie plaudits, i 
tears, or smiles of delightcai spoetator-s, the strongest ’ 
te,>,tiiiiony to his own powers.’ The public's<ion of! 
his play may al.so insure him the fume and profit of , 
atitliorshii). If .sitce' .ssful on the stage, the reinu- . 
neration was then considerable. Autloors were ge- . 
nerally allow* d the profits of three nights’ perform- , 
ances; and Golilsmith, we find, thus derived between i 
four and five liundred pounds Stoops to ' 

Ciynqiicr. The genius of Garrick may also lie con- j 
sidered as lending fresh attraction and popularity : 
to the stage. Authors were ambitious of fame as ' 
well as profit by the c.\ertions of an actor so well i 
fitted to portray tlie various passions and emotions ! 
of human nature, and who partially succeeded in ' 
refilling the English taste to the genitts of Shak- j 
speare. ii 

One of the most successful and cuuspicnous of tho ;| 
tragic dramatists w.as the author of the ‘Night i 
Thoughts.’ who, before he entered the church, pro-' 
duced three tvagedies, all having one jaiculiarity, 
that they ended in suicide. The Iteveuye, still a 
popular acting play, contains, amidst some rant and 
hyjierbole, passages of strong passion and eloquent 
declamation. lakt* (Ithello, ‘ Tho He venge’is founded 
on jealousy, and the principal character, Zanga, is 
a Moor. Tho latter, son of the Moorish kijig Ab- 
ilallab, is taken prisoner after a conquest by the 
Spaniards, in which bis father fell, and is eon- 
dcmnecl to servitude by Don Alonzo. In feveng^ 
he sows the seeds of jealotwy iu the mind of. bki. 
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conquci^r, Alonzo, and'gloriei) ia the ruin of hia i 
▼ictim;— 

Thou aeest a prince, who« father thou hast slain, 
Whose native ceuntiy thou hast laid in blood. 

Whose sacred person. Oh 1 thou hast profaned. 

Whose reign extinguisW—what was left to mo, 

So highly bom t . No kingdom but revenge; 

No treasure but thy torture and thy groans. 

If men should ask who brought thee to thy end, 

Tell them the Moor, and they will not despise tUcc. 

If cold white mortals censure this great deed, 

Warn them they judge not of superior beings, 

Souls , made of fire, and children of the sun, 

With whom revenge is virtue. 

Dr Johnson’s tragedy of Irene was performed in 
1749, but met with little success, and has never since 
been revived. It is cold and stately, containing 
somo admirable sentiments and maxims of morality, 
but destitute of elegance, simplicity, and patiios. 
At the conclusion of the ^icee, tho heroine was to 
be strangled upon the stage, after si^caking two lines 
with tlie bowstring round her neck. The audience 
cried out ‘Murder! murder!’ and compelled the 
actress to go off the stage alive, in tlcliance of tho 
author. An English audience could not as one 
of Johnson's friends remarked, bear to witness a 
strangling scene on the stage, though a drain.atic 
poet may stab or slay by liundreds. The following 
passage in ‘Irene’ was loudly a]iplauded 

To-niorrow! 

That fetal mistress of the voung, the lazy, 

The coward and the fool, condeuined to lose 
A useless life in waiting for to-morrow— 

To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow,. 

Till interT/osing death destroys the prospcot! 

Strange I that this genentl fraud from d.ty to ilay 
Should fill the world with wretches undi-toctcil. 

The soldier labouring through a winter’s ruarch. 

Still sees to-incrrow dressed in robes of triumph ; 

Still to the lover’s long-expectijig arms 
To-morrow brings tlie visionary bride. 

But tbou, too old to bear another die,at, 

Leant that the present hour alone is man’s. ' 

Five tragedies were pr<>duccd by 'J'iiom.son lie- 
twixt the years 1729 .and the period of his death :' 
tliese ^ere SupkonUlxi, Agamemnon, Edward and 
Eleonora, Ttmcred and Sigismunda, and (Jorinh.tmm, 
None of them can he considered as worthy of the I 
author of tUe*ScasoTis: they exhibit the defects of liis 
style without its virtues, lie wanted the plastic 
powers of the dr^atist, and though ho could declaim 
forcibly on the moral virtues, and against corruption 
and oppression, he could not draw characters or 
invent scenes to lead captive the feelings and ima¬ 
gination. 

Two tragedies of a similar kind, hut more ani¬ 
mated in expression, were produced— Gustavm Vdm 
by Brooke, imd Barbanma by Ur Brown. The fw:t- 
ing of Garrick mainly contributed to the success of 
the tatter, which had a great run. The sentiment 
St the conclusion of ‘Barbarossa’ is finely cx- 
jwessed;-— 

Heaven but tries our virtue by aiflictiin, 

And oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
B^es Imt to brighten all our future daya- 

AaTMi Hill translated some of Voltmrc’a trage¬ 
dies ^th frigid accuracy, and they were performed 
witli success. In 17<W, The ffamenth-, an affecting 
domestic tragedy, was produced. 'IlioUgh wanting 
tte merit ,of omiHncnted poetical language and blanfc 
mse^ the vivid picture drawn by the author (Ed¬ 
ward ISootii tff tlw evils of gambfing, ending in de¬ 


spair and suicide, and ilie dnunidlc ari^evipci^ in the’ 
characters and incidents, drew loud! applatti& v,’-The 
Qamoster’is stilt a popular play, ., ’ -yf'■ ■ 

\Tht Oamtster^i Lael SteikSi'^ . f 

Beverley. Why, then’s an eftd then. I have judg^ 
deliberately, and result is death. How the srif- 
murderer’s accounlfmay stand, 1 know nett but-thtS' 
1 know, theloadof hatiriul life oppresses me too maeh. 
Tho horrors of my soul are mote than 1 can bear. 
[Offers to kaneQ. Jlftther of Mercy t I cannot pray t 
despair has laid his iron hand upon me, and sealed 
me for perdition, j Conacionce! conscience I thy cla¬ 
mours ore too l^d: hero’s that shall silence thee. 
[TaA'cs a ■phial of poison oi4t of hie poclect.^ Thou art, 
most friendly to the miserable. Come, then, thou 
cordial for sick minds, come to my heart. [IMniit 
ft.J Oh, that the grave would bury memory as wetVas 
body! for, if tSe soul sees and feels the sufferings of 
those dear oqcs it leaves liehind, tlie Bverlasting has 
no vengeance to torment it decjier. I’ll think no 
more on it; reflection comes too late; oncetherwwas 
a time for it, but now ’tis past. Who’s there! 

Enter Jaixvis. 

Jar. One thatiioped to see you with better looks. 
Why do you turn so fronf mo! I have brought com¬ 
fort with mo; and see who mnes to give it welcome, 

JJev. My wife .iiul sister! Why, ^tis but one pang 
more then, and furevrell, world. * . 

Enter Mhs UsrsBi.sv and Chablottx. 

M>'i 71. Where is he? (iJ«asont?emftmersfttrt.} 0, 
1 have him! 1 have him ! And now they shall never 
part • i-i more. I have ttew-s, love, to make you h^ipy 
for ever. Al,as! he hears n.« not. Speak to me, love j 
I have no heart to see you thus. 

" Bcv. This is a s:v.l place. 

Mrs Jl. We caino to take you from it; to tell you 
the w(>rlil goes well again; that I'Tovidcnco has seen 
our sorrows, ami sent the means to help them ; your 
uncle died ycstctdiiy. 

Her. My uncle I No, do not say so. O ! I am'sick, 
at heart I 

Mrs B. Indeed, f meant to bring you comfort. - 

Btv. Tell me he lives, then; if you would bring m© 
comfort, tell me ho live.s. 

Mrs B. And if 1 did, I have no power to tarse the 
dead. He died ymterday. 

Ben. And 1 am heir to him t 

Jar. To his whole estate, sir. Hut bear it patiently, 


ptay bear it patiently. i 

fiev. Well, wfil. [P«7W»igi.] Why, feurg says I- 
am rich then! * ' , ' 

Mrs B. And truly so. Why do you look so wildly? 
Bev. 1)0 11 The news was unexpected. But has. 
iJc left me all! , i ^ ; 

Jar. All, all, sir', he could not leave it from you.' 
Bev. I am sorry for it. • " 

Mrs B. Why arc you disturbed so? 

Bev, Has death no terrors in it! 

Mrs IS. Not an old man’s death; yet, if H 
you, I wish him living. <:-v '* 

Bee. And I, with all my heart; for 1 Imtifu fi&kt 
to tell, shall turn you into stone; or if th« 70 wer.oC.i 
speech remain, you shall kneel down and curse-iHe. 

Mrs B. Alas 1 Why arc we to curse you! I’ll 
you ever. >,.* 

Ben. No; I have deserved no blessings. All ihla; 
large fortune, this second boun tv of heaven, t^t' 
have healed our sorrows, and satisfied Our 
hopes, in a cursed hour I aokl last night. 

Afrs A. Impossible! * - - ‘- t 

Bev. That devil Stukely, with aH'heUto|tid^}|^< 
tempted me to the deed. Toply fidat 
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KttWWa MOok^ 


'ajid ik»ndeeiti past snortt I «dld the retvtsidn, eold it 
- Htt a MSAtr mm, axvi loot it among Tillainfl. 

(Mar. Why, farewell a^i then. 

Hev, Liberty and life. Come, kneel and eunie me. 

Mrt B. TheR hear me, henren. IKtiecU.] Look down 
with mercy on h^ sorrows! Give softness to his looks, 
' md quiet , to hie heart t On m«, on me, if misery must 
4«e the lot of oitber, multiply mirfortunos! Til bear 
' them patiently,'so he be happy If These hands shall 
!' tail fet'i^ suwort; these eyes 4>e lifted up for hourly 
[ hlessings on Mm; and erery du^y of a fend and faith- 


fill wi» he douWy done to cheer and comfort him. 
So hear*me! so reward me I [Tfisw. 

Bev. I would kneel too, but that offended heaven 
would turn my.prayeni into curses ^ few I have done a 
deed to make life horrible to you. 

! MrrB. Whatdwi? 

' . Jar. Ask him no questions, madam ; this last mis- 
fiirtune has hurt his brain. A litlle time will ^ve 
him. patience. * - 

Enter SrVKRLr. 

' Sn. Wliy is this villain hero i 
Stuk, To give you liberty and safety. There, 
madam, is his discharge, f (Am a paper to Charlofle.} 
The arrest last night was meant in friend-sbip, but 
came too late. 

Ckar, What me.an you, sir? 

Sttile. The arrest was too late, I say; 1 vrould hove 
kept his hands from blood ; but was too late. 

Mrs B. His bfuids from blood! Whose blood ? 

Stuk. From Lewson’s blood. 

Char. No, villain ! Yet what of Lowsojj; speak 
quickly. 

Slvk. You arc ignorant then; I thought I heard 
the murderer at confession. 

Char. What murderer? And who is murdered? 
Not J.iewsott ? Say he lives, and 1 will kneel a)i|I 
worship you. 

Sink. And so 1 would ; but that tlje tongues of all 
cry murder. I came in pity, not in malice; to save 
the brother, not kill the sister. Y our Lewson’s dead. 
Char. 0 horrible! 

Bev. Silence, 1 charge you. Proceed, sir. 

Slvk. No; justice may stop the tale; and here’s an 
evidence. 

Enter Evtks. 

. . BatOi The news, I see, has reached you. Rut take 
comfort, madam. {To CharU.ite.'j^ There's one with¬ 
out inquiring for you; go to him, and lose no time. 
(Mar, 0misery 1 misery! [AbvV. 

Mrs B. Follow her, Jarvis; if it bo true that Lew -1 
son’s deq^, her grief may kill her. 

B^s. Jarvis must stay her?, madam; I have.some 
questions for him. * 

Stak. Rather let him ffy; Ids evidence may crush 
his master. ' * 

Btv, Why, ay j this looks like Aanagemmt. 

‘ Bata. He found you quarrelling with licwson in 
!: the street last night. * {To Bcrerh;/. 

■■ Mrt H. No; 1 aimsure he did not. 

', .fijar. Or if X did—— 

:, Mrs B, Tis false, old man; they had no quarrel, 
'tbero was no cause for quarrel. 

Btr, Let him proceett, I say. 01 I am sick! sick 1 
, Bew^ a. diair. [Joriw brings it, he sits down. 

r, : Mm 6. You droop and ttemble, love. Yet you 
'Me innocent. If Lewson’s dnad, you killed him not. 

Enter0awsow. 

r i Who sent for Dawson? 
u; . *Twas I; We have a witness too, you little 
; Without thercl 

;What wdtaess I 

bne. Look at him. 

^ fx ■' -'JJ ''••.vv'-e ' I ' 


Enter CaAst.oTrs and Lewsoir. 

[ilfrs B., on pereeiving Lemm, gues into a 
hgsterie lasigh, anct oinis on Jarris. 

Stuk, LewsonI 0 villains! villains! 

[To Jiata and Dawson. 
Mrs B. Risen from the dead ! Why, this is unex¬ 
pected happiness! 

Char. Or is it his ghost i {To Stricdg.'l That sight 
would please you, sir. 

Jnr, What riddle is this! 

Bee. Re quick and tell it, my minutes are but few. 
MrsJi. Alas! why so! You shall live long and 
hajipily. 

Lew. XYlule shame and punishment shall rack that 
viper. [i’m'Hi's to Stnkdg.'l The talc is short; 1 was 
loo Inisy in his secrets, and therefore doomed to die. 
Rates, to prevent the murder, undertook it; I kept 
aloof to give it credit. 

Ckar. And give mo pangs unutterable. 

IwK. 1 felt them all, and would have told you ; but 
vengeance wanted ripening. 1'hc villain’s .scheme was 
but half e.xecuted; the axTe.st by Dawson followed the 
supposed iiiunler, and now, dcficnding on Ilia once I 
wicked associates, he conics to fi.v the guilt on Be- [ 
vericy. j 

Bates. Dnw.son mid I are witnesses of this. j 

l/cw. And of a thousand frauds; his fortune mined 
by sharpers and false dice; and Stukcly sole contriver 
and possessor of all. 

Daw. Had he but' stopped on this side murder, we 
had been villtlins still. 

Letc. {To Bcirrleg.] Hoi^docs niy friend? 

Bev. Why, well. Who’s he that a-sks me! 

Mrs />, ’Tis Lewson, lotc. Why do you lo6k so at 
him? 

Bre. [ WUdli/.'] They told me he was murdered ! 

Ml'S /!. Ay; but he lives to save us. 

Ber. Lend me y iur hand ; the room turns round. 

/.CM’. This villain here disturb.! him. Remove him 
from his ^ight; and on your lives see that jou guard 
him. [Stvh'lg ijt(d'cn efb/t Daitisoii and BiUcs.] How 
is it, sir ? 

B< r. ’Tis here, and here. [Bvinfing to his head and 
heart.] And now it teais me ! 

Mrs B. You feel coimil-i’d, too. What is it dis¬ 
turbs you! ^ 

Jh ". A furnace rages in thi.s heart, [hiaghighis 
hand upon his hni't. ) Down, restless Hames! down to 
youi native hell; there you shall rack ii^! Oh, for a 
luiuso from piviii! Where is my wife? Cauyoufor- 
giie me, love i 

Mrs li. Alas! fir what? or 

Brr. For meanly dying. 

]flr,s B. No ; do not say it. 
l>ci\ As truly as my soul must answer it. Hwl 
Jan is staid this morning, all h.sd liecii well; but, 
pr«.s.sed by shame, pent in a pri-on, and ronnented 
with my pangs for you, driven to despair and mad¬ 
ness, 1 took the adiantagp of hw absence, corrupted 
the poor wretch he left to guard me, and swallowed 
poison. 

Aew. Oh, fatal deed I 

Bee. Ay, most accursed. Ami now I go to my ac- 
co’iht. Bcinl me, and let mo kneel. {Tfteg lift kiiii 
from, his chair,*and support him on his Ivjcm.J I’ll 
pray for you ton. Tliou Po’Wer that mad’st me, hear 
mo. Ifi for a life of frailty, and this tw> hasty deed 
of death, thy justice doom me, here I acquit the sen¬ 
tence ; but if, enthroned in mercy where thou sitt’st, 
thy pity hast beheld me, sbnd me a gleam of hope, 
that in these host and bitter moments my soul may 
rikste of comfort 1 And for these mounters here, O 
let their lives be peaceful, and their deaths happy., j 
Mrs B. Restore him, heaven 1 0, save him, 8 * 1 ??, 
him, or lei me die-too I 
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CYOIiOPiEDIA OP 


TO-J7W. 


«u»)i i73i^ 


! JBev. No; live, 1 charge yon» We have a little one; 
though 1 have left him, you trill not leave hint. To 
l.ewsuii’8 kindness I b^ueath him. Is not this 
Charlotte I We have lived in love, though 1 have 
wronged you. Can you foigivo mo, Chailoite t 

Char. Forpve you ! 0 , my I'oor brother! 

Btv. Iiend me your hand, love. So { raise me—no; 
it will not be; my life is finislu d. 0 lor a ftw shoit 
'moments to tell you how my heart bleeds for vouj 
that even now, thus dying as 1 am, dubious and fear* 
falof a hereafter, my bosom pang is lor join mi-c¬ 
ries. Support her, Hcas en! And now I go. O, 
mercy I mercy! \Dtfi. 

Lew. How is it, madam? My poor Cliarlotte, tuol 

Char, Her gnef is speechless. 

Lew. Jarvi^ remove her from this sigh^. [Jurrh 
vmd C^rlotte had Mi) J!ei»ilcy usif/c.] Some minis¬ 
tering aiigel bring hei peace. And thou jioor lucath- 
ilws corpse, may thy dcpartiil soul have found the rest 
.it piayed tor. Sate but one tnor, and this list fatal 
I deed, thy life was loiely. Ia‘t lia’iler minds take 
I warning; and,from example leani that want of piu- 
jdence is want of virtue. ilia.' md. 

I Of a more intelleotu.il and si holar like cost were 
the two dramas of M.isoii, Ll/nda and Ctiiacbirw,. 
[Tliey were brought on the stage by Colnuii (viliicli 
Southey considers to have been a bold tvixjnnu iit in 
' those days of sitklj trageilj), and were well received 
They are now known as dramatic iioinis, not as .ut- 
ing plays. The most n itiir.il and ath ting of ill the 
tragic productions of tlie day, w is tlie J)vit<jiii\ ot 
' Home, founded on the old 1 ilUdofCiil Arorrui.Mhuh 
I Percy has prostrved in his llthiiui-. “ l)ou.;las’ vi .is 
rejected by G.irnik, and w \s fir-t lariornud in 
Edinburgh .n 1756. Nc\t yi..ir la rd Dute pnx un >1 
' its representation at Coveut <I irden. vvlure it ihcw 
‘teais and appLiuse ns copiouslj is in l.diiibun,li 
i The plot of tins drama is p.itln tic .and uiti resting 
jTho dialogue is sometimes fht find pios.He, but 
other parts arc written with the h()uul softm ss and 
•moral beauty of Jlcywood or Ikkker. Mfihintl 
I affection IS well depicted uruiu novel .iiid stiikiog 
ciR’Uinst.inces -the acddeiit.il di-iovirv of a lost 
I child—‘My tieautiful' mv bi.ivi and Mr Mm- 
(kenzie, the ‘Man of reeling,’ li is eivm .i, his opi- 
inkm that the clinf wtiie btlwcfii Lady R’iii(Iul}i)i 
and Olfi Norv.d, in which tlu pri-i rvat.oii and 
existence of Dougl.is is di-covfriil, hasnucoual in 
modem and sciiwely a s,u)H‘rioT m the aiu lent dr.im<i. 

! Douglas himSelf, the yoniig h»ro, ‘enthusiastic, ii- 
mantle, desi’-oiis of honour, i anh -s of hf* md every 
other advantagc,ivhen gloiy 1 ly m the 1 il.inci ’ is 
beautifuUv drawn, and lenned tiie s(ti<H)l>»)v m idel 
of most of the Scottish youth ‘sixt; }e.irs snue.’ 
As a specimen of the style and ihetioii of Iloine, 
we sulijoin part of tiic diseoviry seine. Jaird iian- 
dolph is attacked by four tnin, and re-emd by 
young Douglas. An old man is founil in tlie woods, 
and is taken up as one of tne assassins, some rndi 
jewels being also in Ins possession. 


l^JHicoviry of htr Boa hg lAvlg It/uuMph J 
PiHSOVFR—Lanv R a vdolch - An v a hf v m ud. 


Lady R. Account fur these; ttnne okn they lunnot 
be; ' 

For these, I say; be steadfast to the trutli; 

Detected falsehood is in««l cdtain death. 

[Aw'iari'ima tfu urvimtimu^ ufurn). 
Pne. Alax! I’ru soro beset; let never man, 

Pot Btiko of lucre, sin against his (aail I 

Ktenial justice is in this moat just I ’’ 

I, guiltless now, must former guilt reveal. 

Zody JL 0, Anna, heiu! Once moie 1 charge thee 
speak 


The truth direct j for these to me foretell 
And certify a part of thy nartation; 

With whitm, if the reroaindor tallica not. 

An instant and a dreadtul death abides thee. 

Pm. Then, thus ^juted. I’ll qieak to yon M just 
As if you were the minister of heaven. 

Sent down to search the secret sins of men. 

Some eighteen yefie ago, I rented land 
Of brave bir MalciJm, then Balarmo’a lord ; 

Hut falling to decay, nis servants seired 
All that 1 had, and then turned me and mine 
(Four helpless infantl and their weeping mSther) 

(tut to the mercy of the winter winds. * 

A little hovel by the river side 
Received us: theif hard labour, and the skill 
In fishing, which was formerly my sport, 

Supported life. Whilst thus we pooily lived, 

.One stormy night, as I lemembcr well, 
the wind and r^n hint hard upon our roof; 

Red came the river down, and loud and oft 
The angry spiiit of ihc water shrieked. * 

At the (le.id houl of night was heard the cry 
01 one in jeopardy. I lose, and ran 
To where the ciiiling eddy of a pool, 
lieiii.ith the fold, und oft to bring within 
My re.vch whnteviy tloatiiip thing the stieam 
Had caught. 'Ihu voice was ceasid; the person lost: 
Blit, looking sad and ennicst on the waters, 

By (ho moon's light I saw, whilled round and round, 

A bi-kct, Sion I dnw it to the b.iiik. 

And iiostlid mill us there an infiint lay. 

1 if'i/ R. \\ .os hi alive I 
this He wa- 

1 ii!‘j 11. Iidnirii.tii that thon art! 

Hi .1 uMst thou 111! what waves and tempests 

J .’»cd* 

P ' I >1 IS II .t s(, inlmman. 

Tj( ly R Diil-l thou not ' 

.1 i»iri My uoble mistiess, you are moved too much; 
'ill!' innii Inis notths aspeit of stern murder; 

1 ot him go on, nnd you, 1 hopi, will hear 
(lood tidings id your kinsman’s long lost child. 

Pn 'i'he nil dy man who has known better days, 

'hie win m di-tiiss has spited at the world, 

Is he whom ttn'pting to mis would pitch upon 
lo do such dti'ds, as makt the pro-porous men 
Intt up tlmr blind-., and wonder who could do them; 
.\nd suih a man w.is I; a man declimd, 

\v ho saw no end ot bhick advcrsitv; 

Yet, lor the wealth of kingdoms, 1 would not 
Have tourhed tlnat infant with a hand of harm. 

Jjady It. Ha' dont thl.uwly^o! Then peihapshe 
livis! , 

/h.n Not many day - ago he was alive. 

LadylL O, (!od ot hcav in' Did hf then die so lately 1 
Pm. I did not say he died; 1 hope he Jives, 

Not many days ago these eyes bihtld 
Iliin, tloiiiishing in youth, and health, and beauty. 
liady R. Where is he now i 
Puj. Alas! I know not where. 

Lady It. l), fate! 1 fear thee still. Thou riddlet 
spiaik 

Direct and clear, else I will search thy soul. 

Anna. I’eniut me, ever honoured! keen impatience. 
Though hard to be restrained, defeats itstlf. 

Pursue thy stoiy with a tiithtul tongue, 

To the last hour that thou didst keep the child, .i^ 

Pi m. Feai not my feitli, though 1 must speak my 
shame. 

Within the crodlc where the infant lay 
Was stowed a mighty store of gold nna jewels; 

Tempted by whicli, wo did reswve to hide. 

From all the world, this wondcrflil event, ., 

4nd like a peasant breed the noble child. '* * 
That none might inaik the riuwge of eh)x estate, , 
Wo left the country, travelled to the nccih, ' 

_ ' }3g . ,j. 












Bou^t flock* and herds, and |radually brought forth 
Our aecrot wealth. But God’s all seeing e/c 
Beheld oar ayance, and 8»oto us sore; 

F« one ly one aU our own children died, 

And he, tto atrmger, sole remained the heir 
Of what indeed was his. Fain then would I, 

: Who with a father’s fondness fcsed the boy, 

IlaTo trusted him, now in the daiVi of youth. 

With his own secret, but my anxious wife, 
Foreboding enl, noror would tdhsiut 
Meanwhile the stripling in y< vr« vid beauty; 
And, as w6 oft obseiscd, he bore binisilf. 

Not as <he otf-<piing of our cotU/t blood, 

’ Pop natiao will broik out mild with th< mil 1, 
i But with the fionaid he was fitii* as fne, 

' And night and d ly he talked of war and anus 
1 set myself agauist > s wailike lent, 

' But all in ram; for wh*ii a clisptiito bin 1 
■ Of robbers fioin the h.i\ a.e mount ui ■^c ime — 

JadyJt 1 teirial Plotideiiu ' ^^hit is ilij nime’ 
jPiM My ifaiie is Non i’, and my name lit 
bears 

Lfniy Jt ’Tis he, ’lis ht Iuium If • It is my win 
0, soitreiflU meit i I Iw vs nj (liild I saw ' 

No wonder, Anna, that niy b >ni buiiitd 
Jinna liistaiejoui tiunsjorts « svifmm’ 

heart 

Proved with such ficrtr t strf mes Ili^h f itcd uwiu ' j 
But yet remt nib« r tliat } < u u i ’ ( Ik 11 I 

By semle lyes, j lur jisti n s in n 1 1 sien ] 

Immissiom I, sti ingt, pfri )(s V urn il f’lili xid i 

LadyR Well do‘t tbf n c hii sel, Ai n i )Kmn’ ^ 

»tow 

On lut that wisdun wl nb iiiv stiti rcqnins' 
yfnna The moments tl dililn I itum ( 1 
And oou \ou T mst it )h< J is u < lul ni ii 
Mu-t be dismssc 1 in s lUti cn mv 1 1 1 
Sh ill with his 1HM di Im n i r< tuiii • 

Pi is If I, ainidtit astouishnu 1 1 an 11« sr. 

Hate of your w 11 da ind;.istui( n htlt )il 1 1, 

Thou nit the d lughUi d my ii unt ui i ci r, 

The 1 lulu I row m d lioi i tl ih <l is tl 11 
IfiuiyR With tint dissimuliti n n n niic v i i 
I am indeed the d iUp,bt(.i f ‘'ir AI il« Im 
The child tbo i nseu I t li m th< tt 1 is mi i 
ibis Blessed bo tbi b ni ibit iiilc nu i r r 
man* 

My poicrtj hath saved mj master’' b us' 

ZatiyR Ihy words suipiisc i u sun tliiu d ist n t 
feign I 

The tear stands in thine etc such h t< fiom thic 
Sit Malcolm's house dtsiried not, it iii„bt 
Thou told’bt thi story cf Ihi o vn ti'^ii's 
Pits filir Mailolni ot our 1ns wa« tin fl wir. 

The fastest friind, the best, llu kindt t m i t»i , 

Bnt ah • he knew .ol of my sa J mt vtt 

After that battle, whcic hib jral) int i n, , 

Yotgr own biave brother, fell, tht koi 1 ola Jo-l 

Oicw deaperate atiS reckkss of tht*w irld 

And never, ns he »isl wts wont, wmt l<rth 

Td oyerlook the conduct of his '< i ants 

By them I was thrust out, and tin in 1 blai i , 

May heaven so judge me as I jii l,< il mj imtsttr. 

And Ood so love me as I love his r.ut* 

Jtitdy R. Ills race shill yet reward tlue On thy 
fiiith 

Bepend* the fate of thy loved inasru’s house 
BeiSltnheiest thou a little lonclj hut. 

That like a hoW heniufogc .ipj in 
Among the cliffs of Cairou? 

Pru. 1 remember 
The cottage of the chfPi. 

, R- ’Tis that I mean; 

TtMie dwells % man of vuierabk age, 
pWho la ttff fkther’s semco spent his youth; 
kivf 1 seat thee, and with him remain. 


Till I shall call upon thee to declare. 

Before the king and nobU s, what thou now 
To me hast told. No mor* but this, and thott 
Shalt live in honour all thy futuri* days; 

Ihy son so long shall call thcc father still, 

And all Iho land shall bless the nrn who saved 
I he son of Douglas, and Sir Male Aid’s heir. 

.lonw Ilovij., author of Dowlas w is bv liirth con* 
nteted with the firailyof the l*arl of Home, his 
father w is town-clerk of Leith, where tin poet was 
born m l?a2 11c entered the <hurch, and suc- 
C( edtd Blair, autlior of ‘ Hit Or ivt, as mm sti r of 
Atliclstiucfonl PrcTKius to tins, howtvi r, he had 
tiktn up vnis as a volunteer in 1745 igainst the 
C lievalici, and after the defeat at 1 alkirk, w^as im¬ 
prisoned in the old < isUe of Dounc, whence he 
effeeted hi» est ipe, with some of Ins associates, hy 
cutting tluir bliiikets into shreds, and htting i 
tiniii«e*lves down on the ground Tiie romnntie 
poit soon found t’lc ilnirth as icveie and tvran- 
nual as the arinj of ( lurles 1 dward Ho v lu¬ 
ll nt i storm w is laisid in the fact that a Pres- I 
bjtiinn loniistir lul written a pliy, tbit Home { 
« 1 , foil 111 to succumb to tbo pre'bvtcry, and re- i 
sign 1 sluing L rd Bute ft"ar!id him with the 
sinieuie lift i of lonsemtir tf He its piivilegcs it ' 
f impvire and in the aiiis on ul (ujigelll. m 
1700 wliui the inf’ll ice of Pii'o w is paramount, 
tin poet n i tivi d lyensim f 1 >00 per iniiuni He 
wrote V in lus otliii trnndus wheh soon passed 
int 1 1 liv m , 1 ut w If il infill are of al i it *■ COO per 
iin uni, witli III e isv eftfiriul md benevrlent ills- 
I is\* m, ind eiiloving the liiindsliip of David 
IlniK, PI 111 ItotiTts n, ind ill the most distin- 
^nisfti il f II i mk 1 T t ill iits, It Im Hon e s *ifi ,,liiftd 
in in h in V tniiqniUirv Ih survive I in irlv all 

Ills I'si 1 utt' 111 1 du 1 in 1 SI IS 111 tvhtv -SIX 
Ainiin-- the etiur triu vmt rs may iH, nitn- 
tioned Alillit whisi ur ini if J htn wts highly 
II (issfil ml u till I di tm 11 V wl oin Mustapha, 
niivcil if ititiiu pnnliiiiv 'v ,.Iini.nig i the 

I II in tils if tl e kn iil ''ii Ivt In if Wilrole 
<,1 VIt iiitiii 11 1 I fi Ill I IS si oii'odncedatngedj, j 
lion hi a 1 nt it w is t lun 1 di hejint n interest lor a ' 
nix 1 111 lull i III,this jliv, Dvvies, the hio- 

nphemf (>miik, nlites Hut filovir prgervod 
i usi mi 1 1 tin Driins who en mil the iieisoiis 
wh > di mk tbi ii j isi n to t un their taexs tow ird« 
1-1 vv ind, m u'l’i r 'i f u ihl itc the i pt^ ition of the 
pition’’ Home At ilpile wn inth ir of a trageily, 
Ihe Mi/stinm M I r w'luh tlon’-ti of i pimfii) 
ip 1 rivoltmg 1 vliiri s to plP^ and mud nt, 
liiiuni in V evrius Jt seriptmn ind sti iking ma- 
^ rv As V\ d; ’e lul i stiong ;uihketiivn hr 
I (i tlui umiiui indhil t dnin d c tain i f nniid, 
jitist) bi icgietteil tint hi mil nit devotehimself 
j more to the scrviteof tlu stVri mwlueh he would 
lull mtiiipited and riv dbd tlu s’vle e>f ll e Ger- 

II in dr mu Hk ‘ Mvstenous Alotlicr’ has never 
bun vuitured on the stigi llu Gncian Dauolhi, 
bv A’urphv, pioduud m I77i, wis a flnssu subje t, 
trnteil m the liuicft stjl', but not destitute of 
tl ndeiness 

• 

[gfi/vinst t’’' C'nivitifti3 

I here attend him, 

In oxpiditunw which I ni’et appioved, 

In holy wars Your panlnii, rt>verind lather 
I must dc lare I think «uth w irs the fruit 
01 idle courage, or ini't.ikcn /tal, 

'fvmuiincs of rapine, and religious raie, 

I o eveiy mischief prompt * * 

* • Sure I am, 'tis madniSN, 

Inhuman niadness, thus hinn half the wcild* 
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I To drain ita blood and treasure, to neglect 
Each art of peace, eacU care of gorettiment; 

I And all fwr what i By spreading desolation, 

' Rapine, and slaughter o’er the other half, 

To gain a conquest we can never hold. 

I venerate this land. Those sacred hills. 

Those vales, those cities, trod by .saiiits and prophets, 
By God himself, the jscenea of heavenly wonders. 
Inspire me with a certain awful joy. 

But the same God, my friend, pervades, sustains, 
Surrounds, and fills this universal frame; 

And every land, where spreads Ins vital presence. 

His all-enlivening breath, to mo is holy. 

Excuse me, Thcald, if I go too far: 

, I meant alone to say, 1 think these wars 
i A kind of poTseeution. And when that— 

; That most absurtl and cruel of all vices, 

‘ Is once begun, where .shall it find an end ? 

Each in his turn, or has or claims a right 
To wield its dagger, to return its furies, 

! And first or last they fall upon ourselvc.s. 

I Thomson’s Edteard and Klfonora. 

[£oiy.] 

Why should wc kill the best of paisjens, I.ovc I 
It aids the hero, bids Ambition rise 
To nobler heights, inspires immortal deeds. 

Even softens brutes, and adds a grace to Virtue. 

Thomson's Sophonitba. 

[Misccdcvialions of Old 

I) ^ 

Those old men, those plodding grave state pedants, 
Forget the course of youth; their crooked prudence. 

To baseness verging still, forgets to take 
Into their fine-spun schemes the generous heart, 

That, through the cobweb system bursting, lays 
Their labours waste. 

Thomson's Tancred and S'ji'itmimda. 

[Av:fulmtt of a Seme of Payun Rites.'] 

This is the secret centre of the i^le ; 

Here, Romans, pause, and let the eye of wonder 
Gaze tm the solemn scene; behold you oak. 

How stern he frowns, and with^hls broad bromi arms 
Chills the pale plain lieneafch him: mark yon altar, 
The dark stream brawling round its rugotsl base; 
These cliiTs, these yawning cavcnis, this wide circus, 
Skirted with^nhewn stone; they awe my soul. 

As if the very genius of the place 
Himself appeared, and with terrific tread 
Stalkedthroiighh^clreardoniidn. And yci,myfrier.ds. 
If shapes iike'bis be-but the fancy’s coinage, 

Surely there is a hidden power that reigns 
’Mid the lone majesty of untamed nature, 

Controlling sober reason ; tell me else, 

; Why do these haunts of barbarous superstition 
O’ereome me thus I 1 scorn them ; yet they awe me. j 
' MjISUN’s Ca/eaHacus. 


[StMtude on a Bald* Ftdd,] 


[^Against Homicide.] 

Think what a sea of deep imrilition whelms 
The wretch’s trembling .soul, who launches forth 
Unlicensed to eternity. Think, thi/ikf 
. And let the thought restrain thy impious hand. 

The race of man is one vast marshalled army, 
.Summoned to pass the spacious realms of Time, 

Their leader the Almighty. In that march 
Ah I who rpay quit his post ? when high in air 
■Tit* chosen archauigel r,ics, whose right band wields 
ilia impefial standard of Heaven’s .providence, • 
V^ich, 4read/hl sweeping through the vaulted sky, 
Ovc»i!h^w« ^1 creation. 

Mxatiw*s BSlfritte. 


I have been led by solitaiy^fcaro ., . 

To yon dark branches, spreading e'er the bnx^. ■ 
Which innrniurs through the camp; this mighty canaq^ 
Where once two hundred thousand sons of war, .. .. 

With restless dins awaked the midnight hour,' ■ 

Now horrid stillnetr in the vacant tents 
Sits undisturbed; an^ these incessant rills, . >. 
Whose pcbbleil channel breaks their shallow streMQjii 
Fill with their melancholy sounds iny cars.^ 

As if I wandered, like a lonely hind, 

O'er some dead fallow, far from all resort: 

Unless that ever Mid anon a groan 
Hursts from n solificr, pillowed on his shield 
In torment, or expiring with his wounds, 

And turns my fixed attention into horror. 

Cxovau's tlMdksa, 

• 

[Forgiveness.] , 

So prone to error is our mortal frame. 

Time could not step without a trace of horrtnr, 

If w.ary nature on the liummi heart, 

Amid its wild variety of pA,ssions, 

Had not impres-sq^ tv soft and yielding sense, 

That wlu'ii oifenccs give re.ocntmcnt birth, 

The kindly dews of pcnltoiice may raise 
The seed.s of nmiiml mercy tuid forgiveness. 

OtovKn's Beadieetk 

[Fortitude.] 

Bui, prince, reweniber then 
T iir- vows, the r.oble uses of afiiictioii; 

I*'"-eii-e the (luiek humanity it give-s, 

The pitying, .“oeiiil sense of human weakness; 

Yet keep thy stubborn fortitude entire. 

The manly heart that to another’s wo 
Is tender, hut ^up^•l•ior to its own. 

Lcani to submit, yet learn to conquer fortune ; 
Attach thee .finniy to the virtuous deeds 
And odices of life; to life it.mlf. 

With all its vain and transient joys, sit loose, 

(diiof, let dcvotiim to the .sovereign mind, 

A steady, cheerful, absolute dependence 
In his be.st, wisest government, jtossess iheC. 

In thoughtless gay prosperity, when all 
Attends onr wish, when nought is seen aroiind M 
But kneeling slavery, and obedient fortune ; 

I Then arc blind mortals apt, within themselves 
To fly their stay, forgetful of the giver ; 

Bnt when thus humbled, Alfred, as thou art, ; 
When to theii:*feeble natural powers reduegd, 

’Tis then they feel this universal truth 
That Heaven is all in all, and man is nothing. 

MauKT’s Alfred. 


COMIC DRAMATXSTA 

The comic muse was, during this period, mtoiJ 
successful than her tragic sister. In the reign of 
George il., the witty and artificial comedh^. of 
Vanbrugh and Farquliar began to lose ttoir , 

both on account of their licentiotwness, IKe 
: formal sy.stem on which tliey were coustrwJh^ vrtlh; 
regard to characters and expression. In thelriltMn,' 
Garrick, Foott!, and other writers, phtced 
dramatic compositions, which, though of 
humble mid unpretending character, exercised,gr^ •' 
influence in intrmiudng a taste ibr mote 
portraitures and language} and thestr agaht'led 
way to the higher prodnettons, which We ari'Jd^’ 
.iccustomed to refer to veneratively, •» 
mate English GoiDcdiesu ■ ■, 
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ElIGUSH WXEBATUKE. 


omxs fiovostuta. 


Amongai.'tto *rrt .flve-aet plays in which this 
improvenient WAS seen, whs ^Ae Susptewtu Uusoand 
oC Hoadly* in which there is hut a slight <ksh of 
the license of Farquhaff Its leading character, 
Banger, is still a fevourite. Oeokoe Cox-man, ma¬ 
nager of flovent Garden theatre, was an excellent 
comic writer, and produce<l ||.bove thirty pieces, a 
few of which deservedly keep j)Of^;ssion of the stage. 
Hls/catou* Wi/e, founded on FieiiJing’s ‘Tom Jones,’ 
some htgidy eflfective scenes and well-drawn cha- 
ractws.* It was produced in 1701 j flvo years after- 












Gcorgn Cotninn. 


wards. Colmon joined with Garrick and brought out 
The Clandestine Marriage, in which the eharaetiT of 
sui aged beau, affecting gaiety and youth, is stvik- 
in(^y personified in Iiorxl Ogk-by. Artuitb Mvaviiv 
(1737-1805), a voluminous and miscellaneous writer, 
added comedies as well as trai^dics to the stage, 
and his Waj/ to Keep Him is still occasionally ja r- 
'form^. Hroa Keu.y, a scurrilous newspaper writer, 
surprised tlie public by producing a eoinedj-, False 
Vak^, which had remarkable success both on the 
fortunes and rixaracter of the antlior: the profits of | 
his first ttird night realised £150—the Largest sum : 
of namt'shhe bad ever before seen—and from a low, 
petulant, absurd, and ill-bred censurer,’ says Davies, 
*ICelly was transformed to the humane, .affisblc, 
good-natured, well-bred man.’ The marked suceessi 
of Kelly’s sentimental style gave yic tone to a mueli 
more able dramatist, Bicuabd CoMnEiiL.iNi> (1732- 
1811), who, after two or three unsuccessful pieces, 
!n ,1771 brought out Tlte West Indian, one of the 
' best atage plays wluch English comedy can yet 
h^i ‘j^eplot, incidents, and characters (includ- 
first draught of an Irish gentleman which the 
'.ttmtra had witnessed), are all welt sustained. Other 
draoina of CumberiuM, ^ The Wheel of Fortune, 
'Thsi^atduoimble Lover, Sets., were also a.:tcd with 
af^lau^ thoi^h now too stiff aud sentimental for; 
our audienoes. Goldsmith thc-igbl that Cumlxer- 
had carried the refinement of comedy to ex- 
;c@m upd he set himself to correct the fault. His 
.Twri^^tnario perfonnam^ The Ge^-JSatured Man, 
one of the happiest of hU delineations in 
«f Croaker; but as a whole, the play 
and aprigbtliness. Uis second drama. 


Fhe Stoops to Conquer, performed in 17^3, haa all 
the requisites for inUresling and amusing &n audi¬ 
ence: and Johnson said, ‘he knew of no com^y 
for many years that had answered so much the 
great end of comedy— making an audience merry,’ 
The plot turns on wliat may lie termed a far¬ 
cical incident—two parties mistaking a gentleman’s 
house for an Inn. But the excellent discrimina¬ 
tion of character, and tlie humour and vivacity 
of the dialogue throughout the play, render this 
piece one of the richest contriburiuns wliich have 
been made to niodcrn comedy. The native plea¬ 
santry and originality of Goldsmith were never 
more ha)>pily displayxsl, and his success, as Davies 
records, ‘ revived fancy, wit, gaiety, humour, inci¬ 
dent, and character, in the place of sentiment and 
moral preachment.’ 

[A Hecfption.^ 

[From * She Stoops to Conqnea-.'] 

LitKDUiRD and Tn.vv LiiMraiw. 

Landlord. There he two gentlemen in a po.?t-cJrtiise at 
the door. They’ve lost their way upon the forest, aud 
they arc talking something about Mr Ilardcastic. 

'Tong. As sure a.s can be, one of them must be the 
gentleman that’s coming down to court my sister. Do 
they seem to be Londoners ? 

JamuL I believe they may. They look woundily like 
Frenchmen. 

2’ong. I'hen desire them to .step this way, and III 
set them right in a twiifkling. [Arit LandUmLl i 
(ientlcmeii, as they mayn’t be good enough company j 
j for you, step down for a moment, and I’ll be with you j 
1 in the squeezing of a lemon. [Frennt Afob.] Father- | 
ill-law has been calling me a whelp and hound this i 
half-year. Now, if 1 pleased, I could be so revenged i 
upon the old gruinbleloniaii. But then I am afraid | 
— afraid of what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hun- 
dred a-year, aud let biiu frighten me out of that if he | 
can. j 

Enter LA-voLono, coiiducting Maklow and Hasriwoa j 
A/ar. Wliat a tedious uncomfortable day have vre : 
had of it! ^V ewere told it was but forty miles across '! 
the country, and we have come above threescore. 1' 
/litst. Nnd all, Marlow, from that uuaceoffntable ' 
reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire wore ; 
frequently on the way. 

Afar. I own, Hnstiiigv, I am nnwilliifg to lay tay- 
■self under an .bligation to every one 1 meet; aud 
I often stand the chance of an nnwan^»r]y answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we arc not likely to re- I 
ccive aoy answer. , 

Tong. No offence, geutlciiien; but I am told you 
have been inquiring for one Mr Hardca-stle in these • 
’ parts. Do you know what part of (he country you are ; 
in! I 

JLift. Not in the least, sir; but should thank you | 
for information. i 

Tong. Nor the way you came? 

J/asi. No, sir; but if you can inform us—— 

Tong. >Vhy, gentlemen, if you know neither the 
road you are going, nor where you are, nor the road 
you came, the fifst thing I have to inform you is that 
—^you have lost your way. 

A/ar. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tong, Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to ash 
the place from whence you came! 

.Vac. That’s not necessary towards directing us 
i where we ate to go. 

•phng. No offence; but question for question is all 
fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this sam^ 
Hardcastle a cross-gr.viiied, old-fashioned, whimsical' 
fellow, with an ugly face, a daughter, and a pretty son I 
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Miiti. We have not »>eeo the gentleman; but he lias 
the family you mention. 

Toni/. Ihe daughter a tall, trape'-ing, tiolloping, 
talkative maypole; the edn a pietty, eell-bied, agree¬ 
able youth, that everybody is fond ot 
Mar Our information diffeis lu this fh< daughter 
I is said to be well-bred and beautiful; the son .in 
awkward booby, reared up and spoiled >it his mother’s 
I apion-string. 

j Tom/. Ue-he-bem. Then, gnitlcmiii, all I base to 
tell you is, that you won’t leach Mr Ihitdcastle’s 
house this night, I believe. 

Ila.1t, Unfortunate 1 

Tmy It’s a long, dark, boggy, dangeious naj 
Stingo, tell tlw, gentlemen tin n iv to Mr Hll^dca^tlt’■^ 
[vnnliiig at thf hntuUotU] Mr lUirdcastle’s of Q ug 
mire-niai->h You undeiifniid me’ 

Land. Master Hanlca'tle’xt Luek a-daiw' mj 
laasters jou’tc come a doullv df il wrong im 
you came tv the bottom oi the b.ll jou should halt 
crossed down S<iU8sU-lane. 

Mar. Cro«'i down Squash lane? 
j Land 'Ihen you w<ie to keep stiaiglit fiiwaid till 
you came to lour lO^ds 
I Mar. Come to whi r< four ro ids meet ’ 

I Tmy. Ay; but you must be suie to tilvo only 

I one. 

iffat. O, sir'A on *re facetious. 

I Tony linn, ketping to the ii^ht, vou aie to go 
sidewayit till vou couu upm Cruk skull Icmmou 
I there you mu.t lo^k shatp foi the track ft the 
I wheel, and go foiwaid till von eome to riiimr Afur 
rain's barn Coming to«the faiii'it’M bsin, v’l are 
to turn to the right, and tlui to ths* lift, ai d tin i 
to the right about ag.iin, till you had out tin sld 
[ mill- 

1 Mar Zounds! r.an, vie could as »oon find out the 
longitude' 

j Ileal. hat’s to be done. Mallow * 

Mar. Ibis house proi ises hut a pcir rcoiption; 
though peiliaps the landlord can iccommodate us 
Land Alack, master' we have but one pare bed 
I in the whole liou«e 

I Tony And to my knowledge thlfs taker uji by 
j three lodgers aheady. \Aftn a pa-ae, in iili> h Ihi 
rtttHemdwaniertfrJ] Ihaiehitit don’t you think, 

I Stingo, our lundladv would aoconimodat'c tie gintlc 
' men 1^ the fireside with thiec thaiW and a bol- 
I ster? 

Ilaxt. I hate sleeping by the fireside 

Mar. Amf I detist your three chans and a bo) 

I ster. 

Tony. You di^ do you* Then let me sec—what if 
you go on a mile farther to the Bulk’s Head, the old 
Buck’s lleail on the hill, one of the best inns in tin 
whole country. 

Halt. O ho! so we have escaped an adventure for 
this night, however. 

Xand. lAfiort to Tom/.'] Sure you hcan’t sending 
them to vnur father’s as an inn, be yon * 

Tony Mum! you fool, you; Ic t them find that ou* 
ITo them J You have only to keep on straight for¬ 
ward till you tome to a laige house on the load-side: 
you’ll see a pair of large horns over the door, that's 
the sign. Drive up the yard, and call etoutly about 
you. • 

ffeat. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
can't miss the way, 

Tony. No, no. but I tell y ou though, the landlord 
is ric^ Uid going to leave nif business; so he wants to 
be thought a gentleman, saving youi piesinc<‘, be, be, 
h»l lie’ll be for giving you hise npany; and, eeod 1 
if yoa mind him, he’ll persuade you that his motb r 
was on alderman, and his aunt a justice of the 
peace. 

i Lamd, A troablesome old blade, to be sure; but a 


keeps as good wines and beds aa any in the whnie 1 
county. _ I 

Mai Well, if he supplies us with these, wc shall 1 
went no further eonnesiolF. We are to turn to tho 
right, did you say! 

Tmy. No, no, straight firwaid. I’ll just step my¬ 
self and show you a pieie ot the way. [ifb tke hand- 
lord ] Mum! ^ [Aeetpif 

[Arnial (M the Siippowd Im ] 

I'ntcr MAHtovv and IlAsrinas. 

• 

Hast. After the vlisapiioiutmetits of the day, wel- 
<om« oucc moie, Charles, to the comforts of a clean 
room and a good tiie Upon my word a veiy well* 
looking house , afitique, but creditable. 

Mar The iisuil file ot a laige mansion. Having 
first nuned the master by good house-keeping, it baa 
at 1 est eoiuo to levy contiihiitions as an inn. 

JJa it As yofl say, wo passengers ate to be taxed to 
pay nil these hnern s I have often ae^n a good side¬ 
board, 01.1 marble (Inmiif > piece, though not actually 
put ID file lull, uiflaTuc tho bill confoundedly. 

Mar Irivellers must pay in all plaecs; the only 
iliffenuec is, th.it in good inns you pay dearly for 
luxuiif s; in bad im.* you are ileectd and staired. 

Fntir JlAi»c*6Ti* 

Haul fientleiurri, OHIO moil vou arc heaitily wel- 
eorat M huh is Mi Marl « ’ [3/ar adranees.j &ir, 
yoii’i-c heutili weleoinc It's not niy war, you see, 
to lereivi my Irunds wi(h ipv back to thei&ra! Hike 
to give ilim a htartv Hooptuai, in the old style, at 
my gitc, I 111 t > hce tin ir iioRies and trunks taken ' 
tire of 

Mar [wJ a’ He 1 ns got our names from the ser- , 
vanth dlrcnih [yVi Hard ] We approve your caution i 
gnd hospitality, ir {To //eivt ] 1 have been think- ' 

ing, ficorge, of <hanging our travelling dresses in the { 
uiuming; 1 am giuwn confoundevlly asl^mcd of mine. | 
Hnid, 1 be 5 ,, Mr Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony j 
in tins lu use. ' 

Ila^t. 1 laney, you’re right, the fii>t blow is half 
the battle V\ must, howi vi r, open the campaign, ! 

Hard, Mi Marlow—Mr Hastings—gentlemen-— I 
limy bo under no nstramt m thu. house. This i& 
Liboitv-liull, gcutkinen; you m.iy do just as you 
pltast here ' 

Mar. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 
fiitily at fust, we may want ammunition bifore it is i 
ovii We must show our generalship by Mtunng, if j 
necessary, a leticat 

Hard Your talking of a retreat, Mr Marlow, puts 
me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough ^hen ho 
V ent to besiege Deuaiit lie first Mimmouea the gar¬ 
rison——* 

Mai, Ay, and we’ll summon your garrison,old boy. 

• Hard 11c first summoned the garrison, which might 
consist of about life thousand men—— 

Hast. M.irlow, what’s o’clock! 

Hard. I say gentlemen, as I was telling yem ba 
summuneil the garrison, which might consist <u Ownt 

fire thousand men- 

Mar. I ive minutes to seren. 

Hard. Which might consist of about fiye 
men, well appointed with stores, ammunitioo, atid 
ethei implements of war. Now, says the Dttke of 
Marlborough to George Brooks, that stood next^him 
—you must hav/i heard of George Brooks—I’ll^pBWn 
ray dukedom, says he, but T take that gwndson with¬ 
out spilling a drop of blood. So —— 

Mar. What? My good friend, if ^oa gffe us a 
glass of punch in the meantime, it would help Us to 
canw on the siege with vigour. . 

Hard Bunch, sir! —iliTs is the most uaaccxntDtahle ' 
kind of modesty J over met w^th. fjltide, I 
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Jfitn Yia, sir, puueii. A glass of warm punch after actual consultation upon what’s for supper this mo- i 

OUT journey will M comfortable. ment in the kitchen. | 

w M<xv. Then 1 beg they’ll admit me as one of their 

... Enter SsarAWJ^tth a tankard. priry-council. It’s a way I have got. When I travel. 

This is Liberty-hall, you know. I always dioose to regulate my own supper. Ld the 

' Here’s a cun. sir. cook be called. No offence 1 hone. sir. 


.. Enter SsavAir'jewlth a tankard. 

This is Liberty-hall, you know. 

' Um^ Here’s a cup, sir. , 

Ifar. So this fellow, in hissLiberty-hall, will only 
let uS have just what he pleases. ^ lAnide to Hast. 
j Hwrd. Qi’afeinp t/i« cwp.] 1 h <pc you’ll find it to 


X always inoose to regulate my own supper. JUCt tfte t 
cook be coiled. No offence 1 hope, sir. 

llanl. 0 no, sir, none in the least: yet, I don’t 
know how, our Bridget, the cotikraaid, i» not very 
communicative upon these occasions. Should we send ! 


your mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, for her, she might scold us all out of the bouse, 
and 1 believe you’ll own the ingredients ore tolerable. Hwst. Let’s see the list of the Jnnler, then. 1 al- 
Will you ho so good as to jilcdgc me, sir? Here, Mr ways match my appetite to my bill of fare. 
MarioWfhere is.to our better acquaintance. Mar. \_Tn Hardcastle, who looks at them wilK sur~ 

[Drinks, and gives thsi cap to Marlow, prue,\ Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my W'ay too. | 
Jfar. A very impudent fellow tliis ; but he’s a cha- Hurd. Sir, you have a liglit to command here.} 
racter, and I’ll humour him a little. [Aside.'] Sir, Here, Kogcr, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's’ 
my service to you. supper: 1 believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, Mr | 

' Hast. I see this fello.v wants to give us his corn- H.sstings, puts me in mind of iny uncle. Colonel' 
I pany, and forgets that he's- an innkeeper before ho Wallop. It was a s-iying of his that no man was, 
i hM learned to he a gcntlctnan. ’ sure of his supper till he had eaten it. _ ■ 

I Matr. From* tho excellctice of your cup, niy old [<SV/-ivnit Mugs in, the bill of fare, and exit,: 

' fHendj t suppose you have a good dc.il of husineiis in AH upon the high ropes! His uncle a colo- | 

I this part of the country. W arm work now and then nel! We shall .soon hoar of his mother being a justice I 
' at election-S, I suppose. of peace. [.d*(Vi;.J But let’s hear the bill of tare, 

i ' [Oives die taitkard to ITardeastlc. Mor. [I’enisriig.] 'Whiit's here? For the first! 

! lick'd. No, sir; I have long given that work o'-cr. course ; for the second course; for the dessert. The 
! Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of elect- der il, sir ! Do you think wo hate brought down the 
ing each other, there’s no businc.ss for us that sell ale. whole Joiners’ Company, or the Corporation of Bed- 
[Gives the iaid'fird to Hastings, ford, to cat up sucli a supper? Two or three little 
Hast. So, you hare no turn for politics, I find. things, clean and comfortable, will do. j 

Hard. Not in the least. Tlicro was a time, indeed. Hast. l$ut let’s hear it. i 

j I fretted myself almut the mistakes of government, iVar. [Riuding.] For the first course ; at the top, 

] like other people; but finding myself every day grow a pig and prune sauce. *• * 


I more angry, and tho goveniment gi’owing no better. Hard. And yet,gentlemen, to men that are hun.^,; 
j I left it to mend itself. Kinee th.at, I no moi-e pig, with prune sauce, i.s very good eating. Their im- ; 
[ trouble my head about who’s in or who’.s out than I pudence contounds me. Uentleraen, you 

: do about John Nokes or Tom Stiles. So my service are my guests, make what alterations you please. Is 
to you. ■ • there any thing else you wi-sh to retrench or alter, 

I Host. So that, with eating above stairs and drink- genllemcn ? 

ling below, with receiving your fiends witliin and Mar. Item: a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sau- ■ 
’ aorosiDg them without, you lead a good, plcasiuit, sages, a ttorontine, a .shaking-pudding, and a dish of 
bustling life of it. tifl—tall—tallety cream. | 

Hard. I do stir about a good deal, that’s certain. Jfast. Conlound your made dishes! I shall be as : 


; Half the differences of the parish are adjusted in this much at a loss in this house as at a green and yellow j 
j very parlour. . dinner at tho French amba-ssailor’s table. I’m for ; 

I Afar. rfn«lr;n<7.1 And you have an argument plain eating. _ i 


I in your cop, old gentleman, better than any in West- 
i minster-hall. 


Hard, Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little | ticular fancy to 


Hard. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that 1 have nothing i 
you like; but if there be any thing you hav? a pat- | 


Mar. Why, re.ally, sir, your bill of fare is so cx-; 


I philosophy. ! Mar. Why, re.ally, sir, your bill of fare is so cx- 

I MiSf. Well, this is the first time I ever heard of an j quisite, that any one part of it is full as good as on- 
innkeeper’s pUlosophy. [.4si(?e. I other, bond us what you please. So much for sapper: 


, Hast. So then, like an experienceij general, you at- and now to see that our beds are wred, and properly ; 
tack them on every quarter. Jf you find their reason taken care of. j 

manageable, you attack them with your pliilnsophy ; Hard. I iiitrcat you’ll leave all that to me. You 1 
If TOu find they have no reason, you attack them with shall not stir a step, 

th)S. Here’s your health, mv philosopher. [Dtink^. Mar. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you must 
'■ Hard. Good, very good; tfiank vou; ha! liat T our excuse me; 1 ahvay.s look to these things myself. 
Mneralship puts me in mind of Prince Kngeno when Hard. 1 must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy 1 
fie fought the Turks at tKe battle of Belgrade. You on that head. 

dtaU hear. Jf«r, You sec I’m resolved on it. A very trouble- 

Afae. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, T think it’s some fellow, as ever I mpt with. [Aside. 

j^most time to talk about supper. What has your Hard. Well, sir, I'm resolved at least to attend you. 


' got iu the house for supper ? 


tiv^%I shall make dovilufi work to-night in the lar¬ 
der, 1 promise you. 


This may be modem modesty, but I never saw anything i 
look so like old-fashioned impudence. [Aside. ■ 

* [Ahvunt Mar. attd Hard. | 

Hast. So, I find this fellow’s civilities begin to grow j 
troublesome. But who can be angry with those assi-, 
duities which ^re meant to please him? Ha! what j 


■Hard. Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes be- do I sec! Miss Neville, by all that’s happy! 
sld. Why really, sir, as for supper I can’t 

, ill My Dorothy and the cookmaid settle these Two ye-irs after Goldsmith’s dramatic triumph, a 
'thlhgii beinhien them. I leave those kmd of things Still greater in legitimate conieily aro.se in the per- 
-ajiSHholy .to them. son of that remarkable man, who survived down to 

• You do, do yen! ^ our own day, llicHAiin Binssi.KY Siikkioait. OM! 

’!&tirely; By the by, I believe they are in the 17th of January 1775, his play of TTie Hhmb was 
.. * _ _- 
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brought out at Cuvent Gardes. In this first efibrt 
Sheridan (who was then in Ms twenty-fourth 
year), there is more humour than wit Ho had 
copiw some of his characters from ‘ Hurapliry 
Clinker,’ as the testy but generous Captain xVbso- 
lute, evidently borrowed from Matthew Bramble, 
and Mrs Malaprop, whose mistakes in words arc the 
eelioesof Mrs Winifred Jenkins s liiunders. Some 
of these are farcical enough; but as Mr Moore 
observes (and ho man has made more use of similes 
than himself), the luckiness of Mrs Mahiprup’s^ 
simile—* as headstrong as an allegory on the bunks of 
the Nile’—will be acknowledged as long us there are 
writers to be run away with by tlic wilfiilness of 
this truly headstrong species of composition. In 
tiie same year, Si Patrick'^ Dug and The Duenna 
were produced j the latter had a run of seventy-five 
nights) It certainly is greatly superior to ‘Tiic 
Beggar’s Oi)ern,’ thougli not so general in its 
satire. In 1777, Sheridan liail other two plays, The 
Trip to Scarborough and The School for ScuiKlal. In 
plot, character, and incident, dialogue, hutiionr, and 
wit, ‘The Scliool for Scandal’ is acknowledged to 
surpass any comedy of modern times. It was care¬ 
fully prepared by the author, w)io selected, arranged, 
and moulded his language with consummate taste, 
j so as to form it into a transparemt channel of his 
I thoughts. Mr Moore, in his ‘ Life of Slieridan,’ 

I gives some amusing instances of the various forms 
j which a witticism or pointed remark as8uuie<l before 
its final adoption. As in his first comedy Sheridan 
had taken bints from Sm^iett; in tiiis, his last, he 
had recourse to Smollett’s rival, or r.attier twin 
novelist, Fielding. The characters of diaries and 
! Joseph Surface arc evidently copies from those of 
I IW Jones and Biifil. Nor is the moral of tlic play 
i an improvement on that of the novel. The f are- 
I less extrax'agant rake is generous, warm-hearted, 

I and fascinating; seriousness and gravity arc ren- 
1 dered odious by being united to meanness and hypo- 
! crisy. The dramatic art of .Sherid.in is evinced in 
; the ludicrous incidents and situations with wMcli 
• * The School for Scandal’ abounds : his genius sliincs 
I forth in its witty dialogues. ‘ Tlie entire comedy,’ 

[ says Moore, ‘is an El Dorado of wit, where the 
j precious metal is thrown about by all classes ns 
I cMelesily as if they haxl not tlu; least idea of its 
' value.’ This fault is one not likely to be often 
} committed! Some shorter pieces were afterwards 
I written by ^eridan: The Camp, a musical opera, 
i and The Critic, a witty afterpiece, in the manner of 
!.*Tho ItebearsaL’ The character of Sir Fretful 
I Plagiary, intendfd, it is said, for Cumberland the 
! dramatist, is one of the author’s happiest efforts; 

( and the schemes and contrivances of I’uff the ma- 
[ n^r—such as making his tlieatrical duck strike 
; four in a morning scene, ‘to beget an awful atten¬ 
tion' in the audience, 'and to ‘ save a description of 
the rising sun, and a great deal about gilding the 
eastern hemispiiere’—are a felicitous combination of 
I humour and satire. Tlie scene in which Sneer 
1 mortifies the vanity of Sir I'nitful, and Puff’s de- 
smiption of his own mode of life by his proficiency 
in tnc art of pnfflng, are perhaps the best that She¬ 
ridan ever wrote. • 

[A Senaitive 

[From ' The Critic.'] ’ 

Bnter SxnvAar to D i koi.j: and Sikskii. 

Servant. Sir Fretful Plagiaiy, sir. • 

JBeg him to walk np. [.Exit gereant.] Now, 

! Mrs itegtei Sr Fretful Pl^iaiy is au author to your 

j own taste. 


Mrs D, 1 confess he<l8 a fitvourite because 

every body else abuses him. ' , 

&ieer. Very much to t^e credit of. your charity, 
madam, if not of your judgment. 

Dan. But, ega<l! ho allows no merit to toy author 
but himself; teat’s the truth on’t, thon^ he’s my 
friend. ^ 

Sneer, Never. Ite is as envious as old iBidd 
verging on the despfratkm of sls-and-thirty; tmd then 
the insidious humility with which ho seduces you to 
give a free opinion on any of his works, can bo ex-* 
cccdcd only by the petulant arrogance wide whieh he 
is sure to wject your nbsorrations. . * , 

Dan, Very true, egad! though he’s my friend. 
Siiccr. Then his toeeted contempt of all newspaper 
strictures; thouglf, at tee same time, he is the sorc^ 
man alive, and shrinks like scorched parchm^t. from 
the fiery ordeal of true criticism : yet is he so covetous 
of popularity, that he hod rather be abused than not 
mentioned at alt. 

Dan. Thcro’.s no denying it; though he’s my friend. 
Sneer. You have read the tr.'vgedy he has jost 
finished, haven’t you ? 

Dan. 0 yes; ho sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer. Well, and you think iterecrable, don’t you I 
Dan. Why, between ourselves, egad I 1 must own 
—though he’s friend—that it is one of tee most 

—he’s here!— [Atide] —finished and most odmirablo 
perfonn-- 

Sir F. [ WUh(mt\ 'Iff Sneer with him, did you say? 

Kntt*r Srh FaKTvni, Fi.aoiarv. 

Dan. .\h, my dear filend! Egad! we were just 
speakiiiiT of your tragedy. Admirable, Sir Fretful, 
admirabi*’! 

Sni’er. Y o,i never did anything beyond it, Sir Fret¬ 
ful ; never in your life. 

, Sir F. You make me e.vtremely happy; for, with¬ 
out a comjilimeiit, my dear Sneer, there isn’t a man 
in the worhl whoso judgment 1 value as I do yours; 
and Mr Daiiglc’s. 

Mra D. They are only laughing at you, Sir Fretful; 

for it was but ju<>t now that -. 

Dan. Mrs Dangle!—Ah ! Sir Fretful, you know 
.Mrs, Dangle. My friend Sneer was rallying jttst now. 
lie knows how she admires you, and—— 

Sir F. f) Lord! I am sure Mr Sneer has more 
taste and siuctirity than to- A double-faced fel¬ 
low ! [Ankle, 

Dan. Yes, ye.s; Sneer will jest, but a better- 
humoured— 

Sir F. 0! I know, 

Dan. lie has^ ready turn for ridicule; his wit 
coste him nothing. 

Sir F. No, egad! or I should wonder how he came 
by it. [Amde. 

Mrs T). Ikicauae hia Jest is always at the exp«ise of 
^is friend. 

Dan. But, Sir fretful, have you sent your play 
to the managers yet 1 or can I be of any serrice to 
you? 

Sir P. No, no, I tbank you ; I believe the piece, 
harl sufficient recommendation with it. I thank 
though. I sent it to the manager of Coveut OATOeh 
thoatre this morning. .I, , 

Sneer. I should have thought now,, that , H nMght 
hare been cast (os the actors call it) bette?; at Birure 
Lane. , ■ 

Sir F. 0 lud! no—never send a play th^ while I 
live. Harkyc! £»««*. 

Sneer. Writes himself! I know he dkios. 

Sir F. I say nothing—I take away fstm l» maa’a 
merit—am hurt at no man’s good fortunes, I say no-i 
thing; but this I will say; through aiitay ktowV<lge 
of life, I hare observed that there is. not a paMito. to, 
strongly rooted in the human heart M cn^f 
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- Sneer, I beliR^ iVol} bSve retbon for wbat you my, 
indeed. 

Sir F. Besides, I can teU you, it is not always so 
safe to leave a play in the hands of those who write 
themselves. ' 

\yiatl they may steal from them? eh, tny 
dear Plagiary! ' • 

■ iSirjP. Steal! to be sure they.may; and, egad! 
serve yentr best thoughts as gipsies do stolen children, 
disfigure them to make ’em passsfor their own. 

But your present work is a sacrifice to Mel- 

pomenhl.*»d he, you know, never- 

Sir P.-iffhat’s no security. A dexterous plagiarist 
may do anything. Why, sir, for aught I know he 
might take out some of the best thiri^s in luy trag('<ly 
and put them into his own comedy. 

Sneer. That might be done, 1 dare be swont. 

F. "And then, if each a person gives you the 
least hint or assistance, he k devilish apt to take tlie 
merit of the whole. * 

Dan. If it succeeds. 

iS'iV F. Ay 1 but with regard to this piece, I think 
I can hit that geutlcuian, fur I cun safely swear lie 
never read it 

Sneer. I’ll tell you how you niav hurt liim more. 

Sir V. How! 

Snm\ Swear he wrote it. ■* 

Sir F, Plague on’t now, Sneer; I shall take it ill. 

I believe you want to take away my cliaRicter as an 
author! 

Sneer. Then I am sum you ought to be very muoli 
obliged to me. 

SirF. Eh! sir! 

Dan. 0! you know be never means what he says. 
Sir P. Sincerely, then, you do like the piece! 

Sneer. Wonderfully! 

Sir P. But, come now, there must be something 
that you think might be mended, eh 1 Mr Uangle, lias 
nothing struck you ? • 

iloB. Why, laith, it is but an ungracious thing for 
the most part to- 

Sir F. with most authors it is just so, indeed ; they 
are in general strangely tenacious; but, for luy part, 

1 am never so well pleased as when a jutlicious critic 
points out any defect to me; for what ia tlie purpose 
of showing a work to .a friend if you don’t mean to 
profit by his opinion! 

Sneer. Very true. 'Why then, though I seriously 
admire the piece upon the whole, yet tlicrc is one 
small objection wfaich, if you’ll give me leave. I’ll 
mention. 

(Sir P, Sir, you can’t oblige me more. 

■Sneer. 1 think it wants incident. 

Sir P. Good God! you surprise me! svaiits incident? 
Sneer. Tes; I own I think thaiiieidents are too few. 
Sir P. Good God ! Believe me, Mr Sneer, there is 
no person for whose judgment I have a more implicit 
deference; but I protest to you, Mr Sneer, I am only, 
apprehensive that the incidents are too crowded. My 
dear Dangle, how does it strike you? 

Da/n. Really, I can’t agree with iny friend Sneer. 
I think th^ ]uot quite sulficient; and the four first 
acts by many d^recs the best I ever read or saw in 
my life. If I mi^t venture to suggest anything, it is 
that the interest rather falls off in the fifth. 

Sir P. BiSM, I believe you mean, sir. 

Dan. Nb j'T don’t, upon my word. 

SirP. Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul; it certainly 
don’tnll off, I assure you; no, no, it don’t fall off. 

Dan. No^f» Mrs Dangle, did’nt you say it struck 
you ia the same light! 

’ JTm D. No, indeed, I did not. I did not see a 
Wli' in any part of the play from the beginning to 
theend^' 

Upon tny soul, the women are the best 

Judges after .ail! 


Mre D. Or if 1 made any objection, I ala euro it 
was to nothing in the piece; but that 1 was afraid it 
was, on the whole, a little too lung. 

Sir P. Pray, madam, do you 8|)eak as to duration 
of time; or do you mean that the story is tediously 
spun out? 

Mn />. 0 lud ! no. I speak only with reference to 
the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir F. Then I am very happy—very happy indeed; 
because the play is a short play, a remarkably short 
play. I should not venture to differ with a lady on a 
point of taste ; but on these occasions the watch, you 
know, is tliu critic. 

Mre D. 'I'heii, 1 suppose, it must have been Mr 
Bangle’s drawling manner of reading it to roe. 

Sir P, ()! if Mr Dangle read it, that’s quite another 
aflair; but I assure you. Mm Dangle, the first evening 
you can sjiare me three hours and a half, I’ll undw- 
takc to read you the whole from lieginning to end, with 
the prologue and eidlugue, and allow time for the 
music between tlie acts. 

Mrs D, I hope to see it on tlie stage next. [AirtV. 

Dan. Well, .Sir Fretful, I wish you may be able to 
get rid as ca'-iJy of the newspajier criticisms as you 
do of om-s. 

Sir P. Tlie newspapers! sir, tliey are the most 
t illanous, licentious, aborainabie, infernal—nut that 
I ever read them; no, I make it a rule never to look 
into a newspaper. 

Dan. You are quite right; for it certainly must 
hurt an author of delicate feelings to see the liberties 
they take. 

Sir V. Xo; quite the coiltrary; their abuse is, in 
fact, the best panegyric; I like it of all things. An 
author’s rejmtation is only in danger from tliclr sup¬ 
port. 

Snrrr. AA'hy, that’s true; and tliat attack, now, on 
you the other day- 

Sir F. What ? where ? 

Lnn, Ay! you mean in a paper of Thursday; it 
was completely ill-natured to lie sure. 

Sir K O! so much tlie better; ha! ha! lia! I 
wouldn’t have it otherwise. 

Dan. Certainly, it is only to be laughed at, for- 

Sir P. You don’t happen to recollect what the 
fellow said, do you I 

Saea-. Fray, Dangle; Sir Fretful seems a little 
anxious- • 

Sir l‘\ O lud, no ! anxious, not 1, not the least—1 
—Init one may as well iiear, you know. 

Dan. Sneer, do yon rceollect i Maka out some¬ 
thing. [Aside. 

Sneer, I will. [To Danyle.'] Yes, yes, I remember 
perfectly. • 

Sir F. Well, and pray now—not that it signifies— 
what might the gentleman say! 

Shot. Why, he roundly asserts that you have not 
the slightest invention or original genius whatever, 
though you ni'c the greatest trailucer of all other 
authors living. 

Sir F. Ha, ha, ha! very good! 

Sneer. That as to comedy, you have not one idea of 
your own, he believes, even in your (ximmonplace 
book, where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are 
kept with os much method as the ledger of the lost 
and stolen oifice.. 

Sir F. Ha, ha, ha! very pleasant. 

Sneer, Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have 
the skill even to steal with taste t but that you glean 
from the refuse of obscure volumes, where more judi¬ 
cious plagiarists have been before you; so that the 
body of your work is a composition of dregs and sedi¬ 
ments, like a bad tavern's worst wine. 

SSirli'. Ha,hal. 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, lie says, your 
bombast Would be less intolerable if the thoughts 
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w«rQ ever, anited to the expreaaiona; but the homeli- 
nesa the aeutiment stares through the taotastic iu- 
cunibnuice of its &ae language, like a clown in one of 
the new uniforms. 

Sir F. Ha, hal 

Sneer, That your occasional trojies auJ flowers suit 
the general coaneness of your style, a8_tambour sprigs 
would aground of linsey-woolsey; while your imita¬ 
tions of Shakspeare resemble the mimicry of Kal- 
staff’s page, and are about us iiesv the standard of tbe 
original. 

SirF. Ha!- 

Sneer. In short, that CTcn the finest passages you 
steal are of no service to you; for the poverty of your 
own language prevents their assimilating, so that 
j they lie on the surface like lumps of marl on a barren 
moor, encumbering what it is not iu their power to 
fertilize. 

(Sir F, l^ter great agitation.^ Now, another person 
would be vexed at this. 

Sneer. Oh! but 1 wouldn’t have told you, only to 
divert you. 

iSi'r F. 1 know it. I am diverted—ha, ha, ha! not 
the least invention! lia, ha, ha! very good, very 
good! 

Sneer. Yes ; no genius! ha, ha, !ia! 

Dan. A severe rogue, ha, ha, ha!—but you are 
quite right. Sir Fretful, never to read such nonsense. 

Sir F, To be sure; for if there is anything to one's 
praise, H is a foolish vaiilty to be gratified at it; and 
if it is abuse, why one is always sure to hear of it 
from some good-natured friend or other! 

1 . 

[27je Anatomy of C/tararter pe^formeii hg 
UncharUahlenoi. ] 

[from ‘ The School for Scaml.'d.’I 
Maria enters to Lady Snekrwbll and Josbph Surfack. 

Lady S, Maria, my dear, how do you do ? What’s 
the matter! 

Maria. Oh! there is that disagreeable lover of 
mine. Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my 
guardian’s with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so I slipt 
out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady S. Is that all ? 

Joseph S. If my brother Charles had been of the 
partY,omadam, perhaps you would not have been so 
much alarmed. 

Lady S. Nay, now you are severe; for I dare swear 
the truth ofthe matter is, Maria heard you wore here. 
But, my dear, what has ^r, Benjamin done that you 
should avoid him so ? 

Maria. Oh, he has done-nothing—but ’tis for what 
he has said: his conversation is a perpetual libel on 
all his acquaintance. 

Josepdi S. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no ad¬ 
vantage in not knowing him—rfor he’ll abuse a stranger 
just as soon as his best friend ; and his uncle Crab¬ 
tree’s as bad. 

Lad.y S, Nay, but we should make allowance. Sir 
Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, 1 own, madam, wit loses its 
Kffiect with tne vmen I see it in company with 
itialice. What do you think, Mr Surface ! 

Joseph 8. Certainly, madam; to emile at the jest 
Thieh plants a thorn in another’s breast is to become 
* principal in the mischief. 

Lady S. Pshaw,!—^there’s no possibility of being 
witty mthottt a little ill nature: the malice of a good 
thine is the barb that makes it stick. What’s your 
opwon, Mr Surface I , 

Jote^ 8. To be sure, madam; that conversatipn, 
where thA spirit of railleiy is suppressed, will ever ap¬ 
pear te$d)is and insipid. 

, Well, I’ll not debate how far scandal may 


be allowable; but in*a maTii.I>am it is i^irnys 
contemptible. We have pride, efivy, 
thousand little motives ig deprecisi^ e|Sim oth^; bi^t 
the male slanderer must have the cqwhsdipe ot' a 
woman before ho can traduce one, 

E^ter ServaiTt. ' ’ 

Serv. Madam, Mrs Candour is'beloW,f«h4 .ifi jour 
ladyship’s at leisiwe, will leave her rarri^^d.- . 

Lady 8. Beg her is) walk in. [BiAt SeryatfLl Hew, 
Maria, however, here is a character to jbtgr Wrte ; for 
though Mrs Candour is a little talkati,ve).^rery boi^ 
allows her to be the best uatured and bj^jt Mrt of 
woman. . ' ' 

Maria. Yes —with a very gross afFcciaUoii''''df good 
nature and benofolenco, she does more mlsehief than 
the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

* Joseph S. I’faith that’s true. Lady Sn^rwell: 
whenever I hear the current running agaiii^t the 
characters of Aiy friend.s, I never think them" U> such 
danger as when Candour undertakes theig defence. 

Lady S. Hush !—here she is! 

Enter MfS'CANDoim. 

Mrs C, My dear I,ally Sneerwell, how have’you 
been this century? Mr Surface, what hows do you 
hear ?—though flidecd it is no matter, for I think one 
hears nothing else but .scandal. 

Jaieph S. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs O. Oh, Maria ! child—what! is thfi whole 
affair off between you and Charles! His egtrava- 
gance, I presume—the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria. I am very sorry," ma’.am, the town has so 
little to do. 

A/r< f'. True, true, child : but there’s no ^topping 
people's tongues. 1 own I svas hurt to hear it, as 1 
indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, that your { 
guardian, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, have not agreed 
‘lately as well as could be wished. 

Maria. Tis strangely impertinent fw iieople to 
busy themselves so. 

Mrs V. Very true, child: but what’s to be done? 
People will talk—there’s no preventing it. Why, it 
was hut yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout had 
eloped with Sir Filligree Flirt. But there’s no mind¬ 
ing what one hears; though, to be sure, I bad this 
from very good authority. 

Marin, Such reports are highly scandrUous. 

Mrs C. So tliey arc, child—shameful, shameful! 
But the world is so censorious, no character escapes. 
Well, now, who would have suspected your friend, 
Miss Prim, of an indiscretion! Yet such is the ill- 
nature of people that they say her uncle stopt her last 
week, just as she was stepping into the York mail with, 
her dancing-master. '• " : 

Maria, I’ll answer for’t there are no grounds for 
that report. 

Mrs V. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare 
swear; no more, probably, than for the story eirculated 
last month of Mrs Festino’s affair wUk Colonel Cas- 
sino; though, to bo sure, that matter was never 
rightly cleared up, V . 

Joseph 8. The license of invention sdi^ people 
take is monstrous indeed. 

Maria. Tis so—but, in ray oiflnion, tihose wkb xe- 
[lort such things ate equally culj^ble. . 

Mrs O. To be sure they are; tale-beat^ nre M bad 
as tbe tale-makers—’tis an old obsarvarioBiS^^Veiy 
true one: but whaPs to be done, as 1 sud.befiwt how 
will yon prevent people from talking! >?^o*day Idw' 
Clackitt assured me Mr and Mrs Honejmeon wege nt 
last become mere man and wife, like the rest of their 
acquaintance. * * No, no! tale-beareis, as I 

said before, are just as bad as the ti^inskois. 

Joseph 8. Ah! Mrs Candour, if byeiy ']Hid 
your forbearance and good-nature I . , , 
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3fit 0. I 0 onfe 8 $, Mt I cannot 1>ear to hear 

people attack^ hc^iud their backs; and when ugly 
'citcumstiineel 'oonie out ajainst our acquaintance, I 
own I s-lyny lore to think the best. By the by, I hope 
’tis noTtras that your brother is absolutely ruined? 

Jme^ $, 1 am afraid his circumstances are reiy 
bod ind^, ma’am. * 

Jfrs '(P/ Ah ) I heard m— but Vou must tell him to 
keep up hhi spirits f cveiybody almost is in the same 
wky—'La^ Spindle, Sir Tbomas^plint, and Mr Nickit 
-^1 up, I hear, within this week; so, if Charles is 
undone, hd*!! find half his acquaintance ruined too; 
,aod thi^ you know, is a consolation. 

Joseph- S, Doubtless, ma’am—a very great one. 

Enter SsRVANT. 

Serv.._Mt Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

iSxit Servant. 

Lady S. So, Maria, you sec your loi^pr pursues yon ; 
positively yon shan’t escape. 

Enter Crabtrbe andSiaBsajAHiK Backsitr. 

Ctxti. IjsAy Sncevwell, 1 kiss your luind. Mrs Can¬ 
dour, I donH believe vou are acquainted with iny 
nephew, Sir Benjamin jlackbite! Egad ! ma’am, he 
has a pretty wit, and is a pretty iHfit, too; isn’t he, 
Laily’Sneerwell! 

Sir B. 0 fie, uncle! 

Creib. Nay, egad, it’s true; I back him at .a rebus 
or a charade against the best rhymer in the kingdom, 
lias your ladyship heard the epigram be wrote last 
week en Lady Frisszlc’s feather catching fire! Do, 
Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade yon made last 
night extempore at Mrs Drowrie’e conversazione. 
Come now; your first is the name of a fish, j'our 
second a great naval commander, and-- 

Sir B. Undo, now—prithee- 

Crab. I’faith, ma’am, ’twoubl surprise you to heaj 
how ready he is at these things. 

Lady S. I wonder. Sir Benjamin, you never publish 
anything. 

Sir B. To say truth, ma’am, ’tis very vulgar to j 
print; and as my little productions are nrostly satires 
and lampoons on particular people, I find they circu¬ 
late more by giving copies in confidence to the friends 
of the parties. However, I hare some !o\e elegies, 
which, when favoured with this lady’s smiles, I mean 
to dve the public. 

Crab, ’Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll ilnmnrta1i^c 
youl you will be handed down to posterity, like Pe¬ 
trarch’s Laura, or Waller’s Sachari.ssa. 

Sir B. Yes, madam, 1 think you will like them. 
When you shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, 
wherwa i)pat rivulet of text shall murmur through .t 
meadow of mar^n. ’Fore gad*they will be the most: 
elegant thiugs of their kind! 

Crab. But, ladies, that’s true—have you heard llie 
news? 

Mrs C. What, sir, do you mean Ae report of- 

Crab. No, ma’am, that’s not it—Miss Nicely is 
I going to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs (7. Impossible I 1 

Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir B. 'Tis very true, ma’am; everything is fixed, 
and the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Cr<d>, Yes; and they do say there were very press- 
ing ttasons tat it. 

Why, I have heard something of this before. 

Mrs 0. ‘Jt can’t be; and 1 wonder any one should j 
believe such a story of so prudent a lady as Miss 
Nicely. ‘ f 

Sir B. 'O Jadl ma’am, that’s the very reason ’twos 
believed Mi’ Onee. She has always been so cautious 
and » ' ri u ilai wb d’ tiiat everybody wa? sure there was 
tome leMOD Ibr it at bottom. 

Afri O. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as fatal ^ 


aicuARir BarisSLBT BaEnifiAW. 


to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp as a fever 
is generally to those of the strongest consritut^s. 
But there is a sort of puny sickly reputation that is 
always ailing, yet will outlive the robuster characters 
of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B. True, madam, there are valetudinarians in 
reputation as well as constitution; who, being c<^ 
scious of their weak part, avoid the least breath OL 
air, and supply their want of stamina by care and cir^' 
cuinspection. 

Mrs O. Well, but this may be ell a mistake. Yon 
know. Sir Benjamin, very trifling cii-cumstances often 
give rise to the mo.st injurious talus. i 

CnA, That they do. I’ll be sworn, ma’am, (j lud ! 
Mr Surface, pray is it true that your uncle. Sir Oliver, i 
is coming home ! i 

Joseph S, Not that I know of, indeed, sir. I 

Crab. He has been in the East Indies a long time. 
You con scarcely remember him, I believe! Sad com- i 
fort wlienerer be rettirns, to hear how your brother ' 
has gone on. | 

Joseph S. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be 
sure; but I hope no busy people have already preju¬ 
diced Sir Oliver against fiiiii. He may reform. 

Sir B. To be sure ho in.ay; for my port I never be¬ 
lieved him to be so utterly void of principle as people 
say; and though he has lost all hi.s friends, I am told 
nobody is better spoken of by the .Tews. 

Crab. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the Old Jewry 
was a ward, I believe Charles would be an alderman ; 
no man more popular there! I bear he pays as many 
annuities as the Irish toiitigc ; and that, whenever he ' 
is sick, they have prayers for the recotery of his health : 
in all the synagogues. ’ j 

Sir B, Yet no man lives in greater .sjilendour. | 
They tell me, when he cidcrtains his friends, he will . 
sit down to dinner with a dozen of bis own securities; i 
have a score of tradesmen waiting in the antechamber, | 
and an officer behind every gue«t’s chair. j 

Joseph S. This may bo entertainment to you, gen- * 
tlcmcn ; but j'ou pay very little regard to the feelings 
of a brother. 

Maria. Their malice is intolerable. J.ady SnetT- 
well, I must wish you a good morning : I’m not very ' 
well. [/SciV Maria. \ 

Mrs C. O dear ! she changes colour veiy much. 

Lady S. Do, ATrs Candour, follow her: she may 
want your assistance. * 

Jfr.? C, That I will, with all roy soul, ma’am. Poor • 
de.ar girl, who knows what her situation may be! 

[Krit Mrs Candour. J 
I.ady S, ’Twas nothing but that she could not bear '• 
to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding their 1 
ditference. ' 

Sir li. The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 

Crab. But, Bcnjamlu, you must not give up the j 
pursuit for that: follow her, and put her into good { 
humour. Repeat her some of your own verses. Come, i 
I’ll assist you. j 

Sir 11. Mr Surface, 1 did not mean to hurt yon; . 
hut, depend ou’t, your brother is utterly undone. | 

Crab. 0 lud, ay ! undone as ever man wa-s. Can’t ! 
raise a guinea! | 

Sir B. And every thing sold, I’m told, that was j 

moveable. | 

Crab. I have feen one that was at his house. Not j 
a thing left but some empty bottles that were over- ' 
looked, and the family pictures, which I believe are i 
framed in the wainscots. • 

Sir B. And I’m very sorry, also, to hear some bad ' 
stories against him. 

Crab, Ohl ho has done many mean things, that’s ! 
cestain. 

Sir B, But, however, as he is your brother- 

Crab, Wo’ll tell you all another opportunity.^ 

\ExeasU, Crabtree and Sir BeiyoMm. 
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Lady & Ha t ha I ’tit veiy haM for them to leave a 
•abject they have not quite^ran down. 

Jotegph S. And I believe the abuse was no more 
acceptable to your ladyshm than Maria. 

JMy S. 1 doubt her aflectiona are further engaged 
than we imagine. But the family are to be here this 
%rening, so you may as well dint where you arc, aiid 
we shall have an opportunity of obsMving farther; in 
tlhe meantime I’ll go and |ilut mistliief, and you shall 
study aentimeiit. I ExchiiI . 

In the last year of this ])frlo<l (1780), Mrs Cow- 
bEY, a neglected poetess, proilneed her lively contedy, 
The Belle's Stratagem, which is still iwpular on the 
stage. In thcutricid phrase, tlicrcfore, we may say 
that, with respect to comedy, the season closed welt, 
and was nmrked by unusual brilliancy. 

This period may be said to have given birth to 
the well-known species of sub-comedy entitled the 
I Farce—St kind of entertainment more peculiarly 
English than comedy itself, and in which the lite¬ 
rature of our country is surprisingly rich. As in¬ 
ferior in dignity, it U here placed after comedy; but 
there are reasons why it miglit have been placed 
first, for some of its luminaries nourished esu-ly in tlie 
period, and by their imoductions e.vercised a con- 
sidcralde influence on tlie comedies whicli came after, 
and which have ju.st been enumerated, Aiuong.st 
the first who shone in this field was David (.iaiiiiicx 














l>avid Garrick. 

(1716-1779), so eminent as an actor in both tragedy 
and comedy. Garrick was a native of Lichfield, 
and a pupil of Dr Johnson, with whom he came to 
Lotidon to push his fortune. His merits quickly 
raised him to the head of his profession. As the 
manager of one of the principal theatres for a long 
■course of yekrs, he banished from the stage many 
plays which had an immoral tendency; and his 
personal character, though marked by excessive 
vanity and other foibles, gave a dignity and respec- 
tidijQity to the profession of an actor. As an author 
ha ^ds more lively and various than vigorous or pro- 
He wrote 'some epigrams, and even ventured 
dn encode or two; lie succeeded in the composition of 
some dt^iuDatie pieces, and the adaptation of others 
to the stage, ilis principal plays are, 'd’he Lying 


principal plays are, The Lying 





Oarrifl.'H Villa, m*:ir Hampton* 

gave a popularity and importanoe to the dnuitn 
that it iiad not possessed since its palmy days in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. Sheridan ho¬ 
noured Ills memory with a florid sentimental mo¬ 
nody, in which lie invokeil the ‘gentle muse’ to 
‘ guard Ilis laurelled slirine’— 

And with soft sighs dUpersc tiie irreverent dust 
Which lime may strew upon his sacred bust. 

Fielding was anotiicr distinguished writer in this 
walk, though of all liis pieces only one, 7’om Thumb, 
has teen able to keep imssessiou of the stage. lie 
threw oft' these light plays to meet the d^iandg ^ 
the town for amusement, and parry liis own dauio- 
rous necessities, and tliey generally have the appear¬ 
ance of much Itaiiste. JMve a-ia-Mode, by Mackuiy, 
presented a humorom satire on the Scotti^u charac¬ 
ter, which was followed np bv Ids more st^costic 
comedy of The Man of the World, iierformed in 1781. 
‘.Macklin was an actor by profession, remarkable 
for his personation of Shylock after he was ninety 
years of age; and liis dramatic pieces are lively and 
entertaining. It must te with some surjprise that 
we find another successful author in this fine ini the 
person of the Rev. Mr Townley, master of Mendiaot 
Tailors’ School: be was the auUmr of High -Life 
Belou) Stairs, a happy burlesque on the extravagance 
and affectation of servants in aping the. manners of 
their masters, and which had the efibet, by a well- 
timed exposure, of correcting abuses iatbedyjaestic 
establishments of the opulent classes. w 

[Scene from, High Life Belm Sla^.} 

Enter Sia Uahbv’b BaavAiir. ' 

SirJI, Oh,ho! Areyouthereaboats^yltfd^elnill 
That may do very well by 1^. Howevero^uil. 
never find me behind hand. Hw a*^.- 
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JhJct. Btittid off; you are*a commoner; nothing am confounded. My lord duke, what eiall liay to 
under nobility approaches Kitty. her? Pray help me out. il 

fHrJJ. You are *0 derilieh proud of your nobility. DvJce. Ask her to show her let?. Ila' ha. hal i! 


fHrJJ. You are *0 derijjsh proud of your nobility. 

Now, I think we have more true nobility than you. ' fAstde. il 

Let me tell you, sir, a knight of the shire- „ . ’ i 

Dufa. A knight<rfthe shire! Ha, hn, ha! a mighty • *'*'*''*■ I'-orat,,uden withbottloa j 

honour, truly, to represent alhthe fools in the county. Phil. Here, my little peer, liwc wine that will 

KU. Olud! this is charming-to see two noblemen ennoble your idood! Both your ladyships’ most 
quarrel. humble servant. # 

Sir H. Why, any fool may ke horn to a title, but /.w. [Jffeethiy in he dnmk.l Both your ladyships’ 
only a wise man can make himself honourable. most humble sort ant. j 

Kit, Well said, Sir Harry, that is good morillity. Kit, Why, Philip, you have made the boy drunk. i 

I hope you make some difference between Phil. 1 have made him free of the cellar, ha, ha, ha! j 

hcreditsiy honours and the huzziis of a mob. Lov. Ye-*, I am free ; I am very free, 1 

Kit. Very smart, jny lord ; now. Sir Harry. Phil. He has had a smack of every sort at wine, 

Sir U. If you make use of your ^editary honours from humble port to imperial tokay. 

to screen you from debt- iyoc. Yes, 1 have been drinking kokay.’ 

Dufoi Zounds! sir, v.hat do you mean l)y that? Kit. do, get you some sleep, child, that you may 

Kit. Hold, hold! I shall hare some fine oM noble wait on his lord-ihip by and by. 
blood spilt here. Ifa’ done. Sir Ilari^*. Im'. Thank you, in.adam ; I will certainly wait on 

Sir H. Noi I; why, he is always valuing liiiiitclf their lordships and their ladyships too. I 

upon bis upper house. [A.wW« and tsdl. 

Ihdce. We have dignity. [Woie. Phil. Well, ladies, what say you to a dance! and 

Sir ff. But what becomos of your dignity, if we then to supjtrr. 


upon bis upper house. 

Ihdcc. We have dignity. [Woie. 

Sir ff. But what becomos of your dignity, if we 
refuse the supplies I [QuicL 

Kit. Peace, peace; here’s lady Bab. 

Enter tAnv Bab's SsavAST in .i rliair. 

Dear Lady Bab! 

Lady Bab, Mrs Kitty, your sen-ant: I was ntVaid 
of taking cold, and so ordered the ehair down staii-s. 

I Well, and how do you ? My lord duke, your servant, 
and Sir Harry too, yours. 

Dvkc. Your lailyship’s devoted. 


Enter Cook, Coachma.v, Kingston, and Clok. 

Conic here; where are all our people* I’ll couple you. 
My lord duke will take Kitty; Lady Bab will do me 
the honour of her hand; Sir Harry and Lady Char¬ 
lotte ; coachman and cook; and the two devils will 
dance together; ha! ha! ha! 

Jhike. With submission, the country dances by 
ami by. * 

iMdy C. Ay, ay ; French dances before supper, and 


Lady U. I’m afraid 1 have trespassed in jmitit of ooiiutry dances after. I beg tlie duke and Mrs Kitty i{ 
ime. [Zooks on her wnh'hr\ But I gnt into my j may give us a minuet. j| 


favourite author. 


Duke. Yes, I found lier ladyship at hf-r stu-iir-. tins Sir Harry will oblige us, 

_•_ -___• _1. _ A_ ® tit Tl**- ..A. £S. „ 11 _ _ 


Duke, riear Lady Charlotte, consider my poor gout. 


morning ; some wicked ]ioem. 

Lady B. Oh, you wretch! I never read but one 
book. 

K'd. What i.s your ladyship so fund of* 

Lady B. Shikspur. Hid you never read Miis-iiur? 
Kit. Shikspur! Sliik.spur! Who wrol*-it! No, I 
never read Shikspuv. 

Jjody B. Then you havean ininicnseplcasure to come. 


[Sir Harry howi. 


dll. Minuet, .'Sir Harry; minuet, Sir Harry. 

Kit. Marshal Thingumbob’s minuet. [A miniu't by 
Sir Harry and Kitty; awkward and conceited, 
lady C. Mrs Kitty dances sweetly. 

Phii. And Sir Harry delightfully. 

Ifuke. M'ell enough for a coiumoner. 

Phil. Come, now to supper. A gentleman and a 
lady. [They ait down.] Here is claret, burguud}’. 


Kit. Well, then. I’ll veail il over one afternoon or and champaign, and a bottle of tokay for the ladies. 


other. Here’s Lady Charlotte. There are tickets on every bottle: if any gefitlcman 

clu) 0 !<es port- 

Enter Laov ('HAat.orTK's .Mac? m u ebair. ’Tis only fit for a dram. 

Dear l 4 U!y Charlotte! Kit. Latly Bab, what shall I sen*? you! l,ady 

Lady C. Oh! Mrs Kitty, I thought I never should j Charlotte, pray be free ; the more firec the more 
have reached your house. Siu-h a fit of the cholic welcome, a* they say in njy country. The gentle- 


seised »]g. Oh ! Lady Bab, how loi% has your lady- men will be so good as to take care of themselves, 
ship been here! My chainncit were such drones. Afy [A paua>', 

lord duke! the pink of all good breeding. ‘ Dvh\ Lady Charlotte, ‘ Hob or nob!’ 

Dxdee, Oh! ma’am. Lady O, Done, my lord, in burgundy if yon please. 

Lady C, And Sir Harry! Your .-servant. Sir Harr^. Dtike. Here’s your sweetheart and mine, and the 

* [Formally, friends of the company. [They drink. A jKtvte. 

Sir H. Aladain, your servant: 1 am sorry to hear Phil. (Jome, ladies and gentlemen, a bumper all 
your ladyship has been ill. round; 1 hare a health for you. ‘Here is to the 

• LetdaO. You must give me leave to doubt the amendment of onr roasters and mistresses.’ 

aincetiQ pf that sorrow, sir. Hemember the Park. All. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! [Zoitd latigh. A pause. 

Sik a. The Park! I’ll explain that affair, madam. Kit. liOdics, pray what is your opinion of a single 

• Ladtj G, 1 want none of your explanations. gentlcmsin’s service! 

[ScoitxfuUy. Lady C. Do you mean an old single gentleman! 

Sit il. Dear Lady Charlotte! AU. Ha, ha; ha, ha, ha, ha! [Zoitd laugh. 

Zwto 0. No* sir; I have observed your coolne.ss of Phil. My lord duke, your toast, 
late, md despise you. ^ A trumpery baronet! Ihtke. Lady Betty. 

Sir Jf, I see how it is; nothi* g will satisfy you but Phil. Oh no, a health and a sentiment, 

nobility. -That sly dog, the marquis- Dnke, Let us have a song. Sir Harry, your song. 

Lady 0. None of your reflections, sir. The marquis Sir II. Would you have it! Well then, J' . 


Lady 0. None of your reflections, sir. Theinarquis Sir H. Would you have it! Well then, Mrs Kitty, 
is a peraou of honour, and above inquiring after a ige must call upon you : will you honour my 
as you meanly did. muse I 

madam! 1 scorn such a thing. I AU. A song, a song; ay, ay. Sir Ilany’s song ; Sir 
ma^m, 1 never—that is to say—Kgad, I Harry’s song. 
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DrJee. A song to be euxe, but first, prcludio, [Awies 
Kittif.] gentlemen, put it about. 

[Kiaaes round, Kingston kisses Cloe heartily. 

Sir a. See how the deTtls kiss! 
i Kii, I am really hoarse; but hcin—I must clear 
up my pipes, heml This is Sir Jfsrry’s song ; being 
I a new one, entitled and called the ‘ Ifellow Servant, 
j or All in a Livery.^ [Sings. 

1 PhU. How do you like it, my lord duke? 

Pvke, It is a vile composition, 
i PhU. How sol 

Puke. 0, very low!—^Very low tudecd! 

Sir £t. Can you make a better i 

Puke. I hope so. 

Sir H. That is very conceited. 

Duke. What is conceited, you scoundrel 1 

Sir H. Scoundrel! You are a ra.scal; I’ll pull you 
by the nose. [All rise. 

Pvke. Lookye, friend; don’t give yourself airs, and 
make a disturbance among the ladie.s. If you arc a 
gentleman, name your weapons. 

Sir H., Weapons!—what you will— pistol.s. 

Duke. Done, behind Montague House. 

Sir M. Done, with seconds. 

Duic. Done. 

PhU. Oh, for shame, gentlemen. My lord duke! 
Sir Harry—the ladles!—fiol [PvJcc and Sir Harry 
affect to ting. A violent knotting. Kitlyffaints.] What 
the devil can that be, Kitty ! 

Kit. Who can it possibly be 1 

PhU. Kingston, run up stairs and peeji. [C-rit King¬ 
ston.'] It sounds like my ma.stcr’s rap; pray heaven it 
is not he! e 


But by far the givatest of this class of authors 
remains to 1«5 mentioncil. Samuel Foote (1721- 
I 1777) was born of a good family, .and educated at 



Samuel Foote. 


Oxford; but, stpiamlcring away his fortune, was 
to become an actor and dramatic writer. In 

n era of mimicry, in wit, and in Iiumonr, hu seems 
aye gone far b^ond ell tlic men of bis own time, 
ao^ niay be auctioned if three such men have 
come wpdar public notice in England. Samuel John¬ 
son, tfaongh be disliked the man for his easy morals 
and his making the burlesqtiing of private eharjicters 


a profession, was fotced to admit the amaaiag 
powers and fascinations cd' Ms conversation. It WM. 
in 1747 that Foote wmmqnced a class at new enter¬ 
tainments in the Haymarket theatre, insrhldi he 
was himself the sole stage figure, and whteh nroved 
highly attractive by the many droll and whhhtiOd 
portraits of character .,vhich they presented, msmy. 
of these being transcripts or caricatures of persons. 
well known. The Pioersions of the Morning, TSs" 
Auction <f Pictures, and The Engtishmtn m Pmie, 
were the names of some of these pieoea Of toe re- 
^lar farces of Fuote, which were somewhat later 
in production. The Minor —on unjustifiald^ attack 
upon the Mcthodisitg—was the most successtVil. It 
was followed by The Mayor of Garratl, a coarse but 
humorous sketcknncluding two chwracters, in Miyor 
Sturgeon, the city militia officer, and Jmry Sneak, 
which can never be completely obsolete. His plays 
are twenty in number, and ho boasted at toe dose, 
of his life, that*he had added sixteen decideffiy new 
characters to the Englbh stege. • 

[ Tuft limiting.'] 

[Fioni ‘ The Latno Lovw.'] 

CiiAitLOTTG and SsitjeANT CiRcriT. 

Charlotte. .Sir, 1 have other proofs, of your hero’s 
vanity not inferior to that I hare )ncntlutied. 

Serjeant. Cite them. 

Char. The paltry ambitiou of levying and follow¬ 
ing titles. 

Seri. Titles! 1 don’t tuidcrstuiid you. 

Char. I mean the poverty of fastening in public 
upon nicti of distinction, for no other reason bat Ihs- 
eause of their rank; adhering to Sir John till the 
baronet is superseded hy my lord ; quitting toe,puny 
peer for an earl; and sacrificing all three to a duke. 

^ S('rj. Keeping ^ood company!—u laudable ambition! 

Char. True, sir, if the virtues tliat procured tlie 
father a peerage could with that be entails on toe sou. 

Serj. Have a carp, hussy; there arc severe laws 
against speaking evil of dignities. 

Char. Sir! 

Serj. Scandaluni maguaiunt is a statute must not 
be trilled with : why, you are not one of those vulgar 
sluts tliat think a man the worse'for being a lordi 

Char. No, sir; 1 am contented with only not think¬ 
ing him the better. 

Setj. For all this, 1 believe, hussy, a right honour¬ 
able proposal would soon make you alter your mind. 

Char. Not unless the proposer had other qualitm 
than what he possesses by patent. Besides, sir, yoii 
know Sir Luke is a devotee to the botUc. 

Serj. Not a whit the less honest for that. 

Char. It occasions oae evil at least; thkt when 
under its iiiHueuce he generally reveals all, some¬ 
times more than he knows. 

« Setj, Proofs of on open temper, you baggage'; but, 
come, come, all thi^e are but trifting objections. 

Char, You mean, sir, they prove the object a teifle. 

Setj. Why, you pert jade, do you play on my words I 
I say Sir Luke is- 

Char. Nobody. ■ 

^j. Nobody I bow the dcuoT do you make t)^t 
out? He is .neither a {anrsoii attainted nor outlawed,. 
may in any of his nii\;esty’s courts sue or be sued, 
appear by attorney or in piopria persona, toa’aequtto, 
buy, procure, purchase, possess, and inherit, not^ly 
personalities, such os goods and chattels, bulTeveu 
realities, as all lands, tenements, and hertoitwintots, 
whateoever and wheresoever. ‘ ,' ■ , 

Char. But,-sir- 

Setj. Nay, further, child, he may sell, |^ve, bestow, 
bequeath, devise, demire, lease, or to fanpa let,, ditto 
lauds, or to any person whomsoever—and—» 

CStor. Without doubt, sir; but there >ti%B9tyr|th» 

IM , 
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•toadinjf, in thb town w gnal number of nobodles, 
not described by Lord (S>lttv 

6l»li««Blilin> makes bis app^rance, and after a ehoitiUa- 

' l(«qe, entw a Servant and delivers a card to Sir Less. 

Sir Im^. [iteods-] ‘ Sir Gregory Goose Scsires the 
honour of Sir Luke Limp’s •ompaiiy to dine. An 
answer is desired.’ Gadao! a little unlucky; 1 have 
howl engaged for these three weeks. 

fifeij'rwhatl I find Sir GregiWy is returned for the 
coloration of Fleecem. 

i&r LnihA Is he sol Oh, oh I that alters the case. 
George, give my compliments to Sir Gregory, and I’ll 
certainly come and dine there. Order .Toe to run to 
Alderman Inkle’s in Thrcadneedle Street; sorry can’t 
’wait upon him, but confined to bed days with the 
new infiuensa. [Jijnt Herrant. 

Char. You make ligiit, Sir Luke, of these sort of 
engagements. 

Sip Lmke. What can a man dol* Those fellows 
(when one halt the misfortune to meet them) take 
scandalous advantage: when will you do me the 
honour, pray, Sir Luke, to take a hit of mutton with 
me! Ko you name the day I They arc as bad as a 
beggar who attacks your coach at the mounting of a 
lull; there is no getting rid of thcii^without a penny 
to one, and a promise to t’other. 

iSleij. True; and then for such a time too—three 
weeks! I wonder they expect folks to remember. It 
is like a retainer in Michaelmas term for the summer 
{ assizes. 

I Sir l/tdce. Not hut upon these occasions no man 
I in England is more punctual than- 

; RnteraSsKVANT, whogivcsSin Lurk alctlcr. 

; From whom ? 

1 Serv. Eai-1 of Brentford. The servant wails for an 
I answer. , 

I Sir Luke. Answer! By your leave, Mr Scrieant 
j and Chai-lottc. fJJew/s.] ‘Taste for music—jlons. 

Duport-—fail—dinner upon tabic at tivc.’ Gadso! 

; 1 liopo Sir Gregory’s servant au’t gone. 

Scm. Immediately upon receiving the answer. 

Sir Luke. Hnii after liim as fast as you can —tell 
him quite in despair—recollect an engagement that 
eau’t in natui-e be missed, and return in an instant. 

[Kj'lt Serntiif. 

Char. You see, sir, the knight must give way for 
, my lord. 

Sir Luke. No, faith, it is not that, my dear Char- 
n lotte; you saw that was quite an extempore business. 

No, hang it, no, it is not for the title; but, to tell 
’ you the truth, Brentford has more wit than any man 
in the nwrld: it is that makes^me foiid of his bouse, 
i Char. By the choice of his* company he gives an 
unanswerable instance of that. 

Sir Luke. You are right, my dear girl. Hut now 
to give you a proof of his wit: yon know Breiitford'8 
finances are a little out of repair. Which procures him 
iome visits that he would very gladly excuse. 

Sefj. What need he fear! His person is siu-red; 
for by the tenth of William and Mary- 

Sir Luke, lie knows tliat well enough; but for all 
that—, 

S(rJ. Indeed, by a late act of hi.s own house (which 
■ dpee (hem infinite honour), his goods or chattels may 
be'—— 

Si^ukc. Seized upon when they can find them; 
but hqMives in ready furnished lodgings, and hires his 
coach by the month. 

Nay, if the sheriff return * non inventus.’ 

Sir Luke. A plague o’ your law; you make me lose 
eight <4. my story. One moraing a Welsh coach- 
mak^ eiime with his bill to my lord, whose name was 
unlueldly Lloyd. My lord had mon up. You 
: I think, .Mr Lloyd 1 jxi your lordship’s 
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service, my lord. What, Lloyd with aa L I It was j 
with an L, indeed, my lord. Because in yonr part ot i 
the world I have heard that Uoyd and FIloyd were 1 
synonymous, the very same names. Very ohen in- i 
deed, my lord. But you always spdl yours with an 
L! Always. That, Mr Lloyd, is a little unlucky; 
for^ou must know I am now paying my debts alpha' 
betically, and in four or five years you might have 
come in with an F; but I am afraid 1 can give you 
no hopes for your L. Ha, ha, ha! 

Enter a Bxrvaht. 

Sei'v. There was no overtaking the servant. 

Sir Liike, 'J'hat is unlucky: tcU my lord I’ll attend 
him. I’ll call on Sir Gregoiy myselfi [Exit Sere, i 
Serj. Why, you won’t leave us. Sir Luke! 

Sir Luke. Pardon, dear Scijeant and Charlotte; 
have a thousand things to do for half a million of 
people, positively; promised to procure a husband for 
Lady Cicely Sulky, and match a coach-horse for Bri¬ 
gadier Whip; after that, must run into the city to 
borrow a thousand for young At-all at Almack’s; send 
a Cheshire cheese by the stage to Sir Timothy Tankard 
in Suffolk ; and get at the Herald’s office a coat of 
arms to clap on the coach of Billy Bengal, SyUabob 
newly arrived ; so you see 1 have net a moment to 
lose. 

Serj. True, true. 

Sir Luke. At your toilet to-morrow you may- 

[Enter a Serrant ahruptli/, and riuus agahust Sir Lnite.] 
Can’t you see where you are running, you rascal. j 

Serv. Sir, his grace the Nuke of- ! 

Sir Luke. Grace!—Where is he! VVliere- | 

Serv. In his coach at the door. If you an’t better j 
engaged, would be glad of your company to go into i 
the city, and take a dinner at Holly's. i 

Sir Luke. In his own coach, did you say ? ! 

Serv. Yes, sir. 

Sir Luke. With tlic coronets—or- 

Serv. I believe so. 

Sir Luke. There’.s no resisting of tliat. Bid Joe j 
run to Sir Gregory Ooo5e’.s. I 

rv. He is already gone to Alderman Inkle’s. ■ j 
Sir Luke. Then do you step to the knight—hey! 
—no—you must go to my lord’s—hold, hold, no—I'! 
haie it—step first to Sir Greg’s, then p<:)p in at Lord n 
Brentford’s, just as the company are going to dinner, j j 
Sirv. What shall 1 say to Sir Gregory! j 

Sir Lute. Anything—what I told you before. 

Afert’. And what to my lord! • 

Sir I/uke. What!- -Why, tell him that my uncle ’ j 
from Epsom—no—that won’t do, for he knows 1 don’t ; i 
rare a &rthing for him—hey! SV%, tell him—hold, ■ 
I have it. Tell him that as I was going into my , 
chair to obey his commands, I was arrested by a couple ! 
of bailiffs, foreed into a hackney coach, and carried ! 
into the Pied Bull in the borough; I beg ten thou- 1 
sapd pardons for making his gnice wait, hut his grace I 

knoivs my misfor- (A’awiBt Sir Luke and Serr. ! 

Char. Well, sir, what d’ye think of the proofs! I . 
flatter myself I have pretty well established my case. 1 
Serj. Why, hussy, you have hit upon points; but ; 
then they are but trifling flaws, they don’t vitiate the S 
title; that stands uniinpcached. : j 


Tlic popularity of ‘Tho Beggar’s Opera’ being 
partly owing to the excellent music which accora- 
pani^ tho piece, we find in this period a number 
of comic operas, in which songs and dialogue alter¬ 
nate. Sheridan’s unexampled success has been 
already mentioned. The Devil to Pay, by C. Coffev, i 
vas long a favourite, chiefly for the female charac> . 
ter, Neu, which made the fortune of several actressesi • 
and among the best pieces of this description are 
those by Isaac Bickebstaff, wliosc operas. The ‘ 
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[ Padioch, Looe in a Viliam, Lionel Clarissa, ScCf, pre“ 
j sent a pleasing uaion oflyrical charms with tliose of 
1 dramatic incident and dialogue. Charles Diboin 
I was author atid composer of a multitude of musical 
1 operas and other dramatic trifles ; his Quaker, pi^ 
[ duced hi 1777, ia diatinguished for its excellent music. 

i PEHIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 

. An attempt was made at this periwl to revive the 
i style of periodical literature;, which had proved so 
, snecessful in the hands of Addison and Steele. 

: After the cessation of ‘Tlie Guardip,’ there was a 
i long interval, during whicli periodical writing was 
j confined to party ixilitics. An eftiirt was made to 
Connect it again with literature liy Dr Johnson, who 
published the first paper of The Bambler on the 

I 20th of March 17.10, and it was continued twii-e 
i a-week, without interruption, till the Mth of March 
i 1732. Johnson received only four contributions 

(one from Kiebardson the novelist) during the whole 
course of the publication, and, consetiiiently, tlic 
work bore the stamp of but one mind, and th.at 
mind cast in a peculiar mould. The light graces and 
j genialities of Steele were wanting, and sketches 

II of the fashions and frivolities of tlic times, wliicli 
j i had coutributed so much to the jiopularity of tlie 
I \ former essayists, found no place, in tlie grave and 
! gloomy pages of ‘ The TtamlJi-r.’ The serious and 

somewhat pedantic style of tiie w'ork was ill-e.al- 
culated for general readers, aud it was no favourite 

* with the public. .Johnson, when lie collected these 
! essays, revised and corrected them with great care, 

, but even then thcy-apjieared heavy .and cumbrous; 
j his attempts at Immour were not liappy, and tlie 
I female characters introduced were all, as Garrick 
I remarked, Johnsons in petticoats. They all spc.ak tlie 
i same measured lofty style, and leseiuble figures in 
i sculpture rather than real life. The author's use of 
i hard words was a conimoa complaint; but it i'- 
I somewhat curious to find, among the words oh* 
j jected to in ‘ The Rambler,’ resuscitation, ntmvtie, 

! fatuity, and germination, which liavn now become of 

• daily use, and carry with them no appearance of 
pedantry. The turgid style of Johnson, however, 
often rose into passages of grandeur and beauty; his 
imagery is striking and original, and bis inculcation 

1 of morm and religious duty was earnest and iuiprcs- 
sive. Goldsmith declared that a system of morals 
might 1x5 drtuvn ftom tliese essays. iJo other Eng¬ 
lish writer of that day could have moralised in such 
a ^gnified strain as in the following passages 
On useful knoirledge:—‘To lessen that disdain 
with which scltolars are inclined to look on the com¬ 
mon business of the world, and the unwillingnt-ss 
with which they condescend to learn wh.at is not 
to be found in any system of philosophy, it may be 
uecessaty to consider, that though admiration is ex¬ 
cited by abstruse re.searches and remote discoveriSs, 
yet iflcasurc is not given, nor aficetion conciliated, 
but by softer accomplishments, and qualities more 
esu^ly comtuunicable to those about us. He that 
cgn only converse upon questions about which (>iily 
a small part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to 
make them curious, must lose his d§ys in unsocial 
oUeoce, and live in the crowd of life without a com- 
panioB. He tiiat can only be useful ou great occa- 
nons may die without exercising bis ahilitie.s, and 
stand A htdpiess spectator of a thousand vexations 
irl^b Aet away happiness, and which nothing is re- 
to remove but a little dexterity of conduct 
aod itfdiness of expedients. 

I "Sio of knowledge attainable by man is abll 
to set him above the want of liourly assistance, or 
to .a^tupilsh tbe desire vf fond endearments and 


tender (ffilciousness; hnd, therefore, no oo^ shmfid 
think it unnecessary to leant tliose arts by whhfli 
friendship may be gaint^. Kindness, is pretotts^ 
by a constant reeiprocation of benefits ovintetonwgO 
of pleasures; bat such benefits only Can be beatewed 
ns others are capable to receive, and sum p^- 
suros only imparted aij others are qualified to otjegr. 

; By this descent from the pinnacles of art; no honom* 
will be lost; for the condeseciisions of teaming are 
always overpaid by j^atitode. An elevate^-g^io*' 
employed in little things, appears, to use the simito 
of Ixinginus, like the sun in his evening cfecUnotios; 
he remits his splendour but retains lus miignitude, 
and pleases more though he dazzles less.’ 

On revenge:—* A wise man will make haste to 
forgive, Ijecauaf^lie knows the true vtdue of time," 
and will not sutler it to puss away in unnecessary 
pain. He that willingly suffers the corrosions of in¬ 
veterate liatrcd, and gives up his days and nights to 
I tbe gloom and' malice and perturbations of strata¬ 
gem, cannot surely 1)C said to consult his ease. Re¬ 
sentment is a union of sorrow with malignity; a 
I combination of a jiassion wiiieh ali endeavour to 
I avoid, with a pussimi which all concur to detest. 
The man who retires to meditate mischief, aud to 
exasiwratc bis o’vn rage; whose thoughts are cm- 
ploycal otily on means of distress and contrivances of 
min; wliosc mind never pauses from the remem- 
branec of his own sufferings, but to indulge some 
hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may 
justly be numbere.i among the most miserable of 
liuniaii beings, among those who are gtiilty without 
reward, who liavc neither tiie gladness of prosperity 
nor tbe valm of innca-ciice. 

Whoever considers tlie weakness both of liimsclf 
and iitiit-rs, will not long want persuasives to tiir- 
giveness. \Ve know not to wliat d(*grce of malignity 
any injury is to lx- impute<l; or how much its guilt, 
if we were to insiieet tlie mind of him that com- 
initted it, would lie extenuated by mistake, preci¬ 
pitance, or negligence; we cannot ho certain bow 
much more we feel than was intended to bo inflicted, 
or how much we increase the mischief to our¬ 
selves by voluntary .aggravations. We may eharM 
to design the cffi;ct.s of accident"; we may think the 
blow violent only because we liavc made ourselves 
delicate and tender; we are ou every side in danger 
of error and of guilt, which we are certain to avoid 
only by sjieedy forgiveness. 

From tlii.s pacific, and hamilcss temper, thus pro¬ 
pitious to others and ouTselve.s, to domestic tran¬ 
quillity and to sociid happiness, no man is withhdd 
but by pride, ln' the fear of being insulted by his 
adversary, or despised Jiy the world. It may be laid 
down as an unfiulitig and universid axiom, that "all 
pride is abject and mean.” It is always an Ignorant, 
^zy, or cowardly acquiescence in a false appearance 
of excellence, and^procceds notfram conscionsncsi 
of our attainments, hut insensibility of our wonts. 

Nothing can lie great wluch is not right. Nothing 
wliich reason con^'inns can be sultalJe to the dig¬ 
nity of the human mind. To be driven by external 
motives from the path wliicli our own heart approvsH^ 
to give way to anytliing but conviction, to sti^ 
the opinion of otliers to rule our choice or ovwrpower 
our resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest and' 
most ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of 
directing our own lives. ^ 

The utmost excellence at which humtniliy .cac^ 
arrive is a constant and determinate pumtt of 
virtue without regard to present dangers.;^ adtgn- 
tages; a continuM reference of every action to the 
divine will; a habitual appeal to everlMting Joe* 
ticc; and an unvaried elcvatiun of Ute intelutoaat 
eye to the reward which persermnee oniy out oto 
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(pin. - But that pddc which manj', who presume to 
l^t of Serous sentiments, allow to regulate their 
theasures, has nothing ncjjler in view than the ap¬ 
probation of men; of beings whose superiority we 
are under no obligation to acknowledge, and who, 
when have courted them with the utmost 
aSsidaity, can confer no val\!kble or permanent re¬ 
ward; of beings who ignorantly judge of wlrnt they 
do not understand, or partially determine what they 
haveneter examined; and wUbse sentence is there- 
Ibre of no weight, till it has received the ratification 
of our owrf conscience. 

Hb tlfet can descend to bribe .suflrages like these 
at the price of his innwsence; he tb.at can suffer the 
delight of such acclamations to wWihold his atten¬ 
tion from the commands of the nnr^sal sovereign, 
has little reason to c-ongratnlatc liinisclf upon the 
greatness of his mind; whenever he awakes to 
seriousness and reflection, lie must become <k‘spic,'ible 
in his own eyes, and slirink with sTimne from ttic 
remernbrance’of liis cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to bo forgiven, it is indisix-n- 
sBbly required tliat he forgive. It is tbereforc .super¬ 
fluous to urge any otiier motive. On tliis great 
duty eternity is suspended; and to him fh.it rctiisps. 
to practise it, the tlironc of mcruy is inaeeessililc, 
and the Saviour of the world has been horn in vain.’ 

A still finer specimen of .lohnson’s style is af¬ 
forded in an essay on retirement from the world:— 

* On him,’ says the moralist, ‘ tliat appe.irs to 
p.aS8 througli things tcmiioral with no other care 
than not to lose flnally the things eternal, I look 
with such veneration as inclines me to approve Iiis 
conduct in the wliolo, without a minute examina¬ 
tion of its parts; yet I could never fortx;ar to w'ish, 
that while Vice is every day imiltiplyiiig seduee- 
ments, and stalking forth with move Itardciicd effron¬ 
tery, Virtue would not withdraw the influence af 
her presence, or forbear to assert licr natural dignity 
by open and undaunted perseverance in the right. 
Piety practised in solitude, like the (lower tliat 
blooms in the desert, may give its fragrance ♦o the 
winds of heaven, and delight those tintjodied spirits 
that survey the works of God and the netion.s of 
men ; but it bestows no assistance upon earthly l>e- 
ings, and, however free from taints of impurity, yet 
wants the sacred splendour of beneficence.’ 

These sentences show the stately artificial style 
of Johnson, which, when supported by profound 
thought, or pointed nioralily, us in the foregoing ex¬ 
tracts, appears to gre.at advantage, but is nnsuited 
to ordinary topics of life and conversation. Hence, 
hb shines more in Ills colloquial dismays, as reeorde<i 
by Bos'#ell. where much of sthis extraneou.s pomp 
was left off, while all the point and vigour of Jiis 
understanding, and the powers of wit and imagi¬ 
nation, were retained. He is, in fact, a greater mag 
in the pages of his biographer^than in his own 
workss *he intelle<;tnal gladiator of the club evinced 
a more powerful, ready, and various mind, tiian lie 
could embody in his deliberate writings in tlie closet. 
Goldsnflth was directly the reverse •• lie could argue 
best, as ho said, with the pen in liis hand, 

[Kife of Anninffait and Ajid.'] 

[From * The Rumbter.'} 

<l^ho hamiiuesa and misery of our present state, 
part arises from our sensations, and part from our 
opinions; part is distributed by nature, and part is in 
a great measure apportioned by ourselves. Positive 
pl«Mttre wo oannot always obtain, and positive pain 
wb often cannot remove. No man can give to his own 
plaiftationM the fragrance of the Indian groves ; nor 
will anj’ pnmptsof philosophy cuabio him to withdraw 


his attention from wound's or diseases. But the n^m- 
tive infelicity which proceeds, not from the presfure of 
sufferings, but the absence of enjoyments, will always 
yield to the remedies of reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous un¬ 
easiness, is to free our mimls from the habit of com- 
piu ing our condition with that of others on whom the 
blessings of life are more boaiitifully bestowed, or with 
imaginary states of delight and security, perhaps un¬ 
attainable by mortals. Few are placed in a situation 
so gloomy and distressful as not to see every day ; 
beings yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom i 
they may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

No inconvenionce is less supcrablc by art or diligence 
than the inclemency of cliniate.s, and therefore none 
affords more proper exercise for this philo.<uphic.aI ab¬ 
straction. A native of England, pinched with the frosts 
of December, may lessen his affection for his own 
country by suffering his imagination to w'ander in the 
rales of Asia, and sport among woods that are alwavs 
green, and streams that always murmur; but if Kc 
turns his tfiunghts towards the polar regions, and con¬ 
siders the milions to whom a great portion of the year j 
is darkness, and who arc condemned to pass weeks j 
and months aiuldst moiiniains of snow, he will soon , 
recover his tranquillity; and while he stirs his fire, ' 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much he 
owes to providence that he i.s not placed in Greenland 
or Siberia, 

The biiiTCiincss of the earth, and the severity of the 
skies in these dreary countries, arc such os might be 
expected to confine the mind wholly to the contempla¬ 
tion of iicces.sity and ilistrcfl,, so that the care of escap¬ 
ing death from cold and hunger should leave no room 
for those pa-vsions which, in lands of plenty, influence 
conduct, or diversify characters ; the summer should 
lie spent only in providing for the winter, and the wiu- 
t«T in longing for the summer. ! 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found its 
wav into iho.se abodes of poverty and gloom : Laplanil 
and Icel.ind have their historians, their critics, and 
their poets ; and I.ove, that extends his dominion 
wlierever hum.anity cipi be found, perhaps exerts the 
same power in the Greenlander’s hut as in the palaces 
of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
fircenlanil retire together, to pass the cold month.s, 
and wliicli may be tcrmt“l their villages or wities, a 
youth and maid, who came from difterent jyarts of the 
Country, were so iiuich distinguished for their beauty, 
that they wore called by the rest of th« inhabitants, 
.-Vnniiigait and Ajiit, from a supposed resemblance to 
their ancestors of the same names, who had been trans- 
formctl of old into the siui and mtmJi. 

Aiiningait for some time heard the praises of Ajnt 
with Jittio emotion, but at last, by frequent interviews, 
Itocanie sensible of her charms, and fimt made a disco¬ 
very of his afliection by inviting her with her parents 
to a feast, ivhere he placed licfore Ajut the tail of a 
whale. Ajut seemed not niurh delighted by this gal¬ 
lantry ; yet, however, from that time was observed 
rarely to appear but in a vest made of the skin of a 
white deer; she used frequently to renew the black 
dye upon her hands and forehead, to adorn her sleeves 
with coral and shells, and to braid her hair with great 
exactness. • 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious dispo¬ 
sition of her ornaments, had such an effect upon An- 
ningait that he could no longer Ire restrained from a 
decIamtioH of his love, lie therefore composed a 
poem ill her praise, in which, among other heroic and 
tender sentiments, he. protested that ‘Shewas beauti- 
fol as the venial willow, and fragrant as thyme upon 
the mountains; that her fingers were white as the 
teeth of the morse, and her smile grateful as the dis- 
'.Krlution of the ice: that he would pursue her, thou^ 
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ahe ahould pRM the enovs of the raidlatid cliffs, w 
seek dtelter in the caves of the eastern cannibals; 
that he would tear herfrom the embraces of the genius 
of tlie rocks, snatch her from the paws of Amaroc, and 
rescue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.’ Ho concluded 
with a wish, that, ‘whoever slialf attempt to hinder 
his union with Ajnt, might be buried without his bow, 
and that in the land of souls hi» skull might serve for 
no other use than to catch the droppings of the starry 
lamps.' 

This ode being universally applatidcd, it was ex¬ 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour 
and accomplishments; but Ajut, with the natural 
haughtiness of beauty, expected all the forms of court¬ 
ship ; and before she would confess herself conquered, 
the Sun returned, the ice broke, and the s(»isou of 
labour called all to their employments. 

Anningait auil Ajut for a time always went out In 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught, 
-dniiingait, in the sight of his mistrass, lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of signalising his courage ; ho attacked the 
sea-horses on the ice; pursued the seals into the 
water ; and leaped upon the back of the whale while 
j he was yet struggling mth the remains of life. Nor 
1 was his diligence less to accumulate all that could lie 
I necessary to make winter comfortable ; he dried the 
roc of fishes, and the flesh of seals; he entrapped deer 
I and foxes, and dressed their skins to adorn his bride ; 
j he feasted her with eggs from the rocks, and strewed 
her tent with flowers. 

1 It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a dis¬ 
tant part of the coast before Anningait had completed 
his store ; he therefore inttealed Ajut that she would 
at last grant him her hand, and accompany him to 
that part of the country whither he was now sum¬ 
moned by necessity. Ajut thought him not yet en¬ 
titled to such condescension, but proposed, as a trial 
! of his constancy, that he should return at the end of 
' summer to the cavcni where their acquaintance coiu- 
! nieiiccd,and there expect the reward of his assiduities, 
j ‘0 virgin, lieautiful as the sun shining on the water, 

[ consider,’ said Anningait, ‘ wbat thou hast required, 
i Ilow easily may my return be prccludod by a sudden 
I frost or nnc.xpected fogs ; then must the night be 
' passed without my Ajut. Wc live not, my fair, in those 
1 tabled countries which lying stranprs so wantonly 
describe; where the whole year is divided into short 
days anti nights ; where the same habitation servos for 
summer and winter; where they raise houses in rows 
above the ground, dwell together from year to year, 
with flocks oFtame animals grazing in the fields about 
them; can travel at aiiv time from one place to an¬ 
other, through waw inclosed with trees, or over walls 
raised upon the inland waters ; and direct their course 
through wide countries, by the sight of green liills or 
scattered buildings. Bveu in summer wo have no 
means of crossing the mountains, whose snows arc 
never dissolved ;• nor can remove to any distant resi¬ 
dence, but in our boats coasting the bays. Censider, 
Ajut; a few summer days and a few winter-nights 
M>d the life of man is at an end. Nij^t is the time 
of ease and festivity, of revels and gaiety; but what 
will be the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or the 
soft oil, without the smile of .Ajut!' 

The elof^nencc of Anningait was vain; the maid 
ebntinued inexorable, and they parted with ardent 
proraisM to meet again before the night of winter. 

Anningait, however diseorapnsed by the dilatory 
Ajut, was yet rcwflved to omit no tokens 
of ctnorous res|>eet; and thmforc presented her at 
hie>t!e|tBrture with the skins of seven white fawns, of 
five gwaas, and eleven seals, with three niarblo lamps, 
fM fda^ehi of seal oil, and a larra kettle of brass, 
whh^ ^ had pureha^ from a ship at the price of 
ludf jt Whal^ and two boms of sea-uniconis. 

AJiH was so much affected by the fondness of her 


lover, or so much overpowered hjt his ma^ificeiioe, 
that she followed him to the sea-side; and when' ^e 
saw him enter the boat, ^shed aloud that 'hw imi&ht 
return with plenty of skins and oil; that heithw the 
mennaids might snatch him into the deep^ nor Ute 
spirits of the rocks confine him in their cavetat. 

She stood a while to (gaze upon the departing vessel, 
and then returning to her hut, sil^t and wjeok^, 
laid aside from that hour her white dewr skin, eu^ 
fered her hair to spread unbmided on her shodlderi^ 
and forbore to nii.\ in.the dances of the maidens, %e 
endeavoured to divert her thought by coatinual-iw- 
plication to feminine employments, gathered'moM for 
the winter lamps, and dried grass to line the Iioots of 
Anningait. Ot the skins which he had bestowed up<M[i 
her, she mad6_^nshing-coat, a small boat, and tent, 
all of exquisite manufacture ; and while she was thus 
busied, solaced her labours with a song, in which she 
prayed ‘ that her lover might have hands stronger 
than the paws of the hear, and feet swifter than the 
feet of the rein-deer; that his dart nwghlnever e^tt, 
and that his boat might never leak; that he nugfit 
never stumble on the ice, nor faint in the water; that 
the seal might rush on his harpoon, and the wounded 
whale migtit dash the waves, in vain.’ 

Tire large boat^ in which the Greenlanders transjiort 
their families aii* aUvays rowed by women ; for a man 
will wot debase himself by work which requires neither 
skill nor courage. Aniungait was therefore exposed 
by idleness to the ravages of passion. He went thrice 
to the stem of the boat with an intent to leap into 
tlie water and swim back to his mistress; but re¬ 
collecting tlie misery which they must endure in the 
winter, without oil for the lamp, or skins for the bed, 
he ren-lved to employ the weeks of absence in provi¬ 
sion {■ r a night of plenty and felicity. lie then com¬ 
posed his emotions as he could, and expressc<l in wild 
t^jiinbcrs and uncouth images his hoiics, his sorrows, 
and his fears. ‘ O life,’ sivys he, ‘ frail and uncertain 1 
where shall wretched man find thy resemblance but 
in ice floating on the ocean 1 It towers on high, it 
sparkles from afar, while the stoniis drive and the 
tvaters beat it, the sun melts it above and the rocks 
shatter it below. What art thou, dccoilful pleasure ! 
but a sudden blaze streaming from tho north, which 
plays a moment on the eye, mocks the traveller with 
the liopcs of light, and then vanishes for ever! Wiiat, 
love, art thou hut a wliirlpool, which we approach 
without knowledge of our danger, drawn on by iinpor- 
ceptible degrees till we have lost all power of resist¬ 
ance and escape! Till I fixed my eyes on tho graces 
of Ajut, while I had yet not called her to the ban¬ 
quet, I was careless as the sleeping morse, I was merry 
as the singers in' tlie stars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze 
upon thy graces? WhJ', my fair, did I call thee to 
the banquet? Yet, ho faithful, my love, remember 
Anningait, and meet my return with tho mnile of 
i^rginity. I will chase tho deer, I will sul^UO tho 
whale, resistless a(« tho frost of darkness, and an- 
wearied as the summer sun. In a few weekd I shall 
retuni prosperous and wealthy; then shall the roe-^sh- 
and the porpoise feast thy kindred; the fox and hare 
shall cover thy couch; the tough hide of the seal thyi 
shelter thee from cold; and the fat of the whale itta*' 
minaic thy dwelling.’ , , ■ 

Anningait haying with these sentimeuts coiudled 
ills grief and animated liis industry, found.that Aey 
had now coasted the headland, and-saw the- itfaloe 
spouting at a distance. II© therefore placed hmself 
in his fishing-boat, called his associates to their ser^ 
ml employments, plied his oar and harpoon 
credible courage and dexterity; and, by dividhig'ltii'. 
time between the chase and fishery, suspehdeff tto 
miseries of abucnco and Buspiciom , 

Ajut, in the meantime, notwithxtandiitg. heg 
glccted dross, hapiioncd, as she wM diying some skitiB 
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in ijw MB, ta c^b tbe.eye of Ifomrauk, on hi* return 
ftom hunting. Nomgsuk ww of birth truly illustrious, 
liis-mother ^sd died in nbildbirth, and bis fatber, 
thn most expert fisher of Oiiftenland, bad i>erUbcd by 
too close pnrauit of the whale. His dignity was 
equalled by his riches ; he was master of four men’s 
and two vmen’s boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his 
winter habitation, and firo-and-twenty seals buried 
in the Snow against the season of darkness. When 
he saw the beauty of Ajnt, he Invtnediately threw over 
her the skin of a deer that he had taken, and soon 
aftM presented her with a branch of coral. Ajut re¬ 
fused hub giftOi and determined to admit no lover in 
the place of Anniugait. 

Nothpuk, thus rejected. Lad recourse to stmtagem. 
He knew that Ajut would consult ■yjiAiigckkok, or 
dirtner, concemin”’ the fate of her lovB^nd the feli¬ 
city of her future'i'he. He therefore applied himself 
to the most celebrated Angekkok of that part of the 
country, and by a present of two seals and a marMc 
kettle, obtaiu(^ a promise that when Ajut should 
consult him, he would det'lare that her lover was in 
the land of s6uls. Ajut, in a short time, brought him 
a coat made by herself, and inquired what events 
were to befall her, with assurances of a much larger 
reward at the return of Aniiingait if the prediction 
should flatter her desires. The Ainvekkok knew the 
way to riches, and foretold that Anningait, having 
already caught two whales, would soon return home 
with a large boat laden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep soerot; 
and Nomgsuk, dejamdiug ujion his artifice, renewed 
his addresses with greater confidence; but finding liis 
suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to her parents 
with gifts and promises. The wealth of Greenland 
is too powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander ; they 
i^forgot the merit and the presents of Anningait, and 
decreed Ajnt to tlic embraces of Nomgsuk. Slic 
entreated; she remonstrated; she wept and raved^ 
but finding riches irresistible, fled away into the up¬ 
lands, and lived in .a cave upon such berries as slie 
couht gather, and the birds or hares which she had 
the fortune to insnare, taking care, at an hour when 
she was .lot likely to be found, to view the sea every 
day, that her lover might nut miss her at his re¬ 
turn. 

. At last she saw the great boat in which Anniugait 
had departed, stealing slow and heavy laden along 
the coast. She. ran with all the impatience of altbe- 
tioh to catch her lover in her anns,and relate her con¬ 
stancy imd sufferings. Wlicn the company reached 
the land, they informed her that Anningait, after the 
fishery was ended, lasing unable to support the slow 
passage of the vessel of carriage, ha^ set out before 
them inehis fishing-boat, .and .they e.xpectcd at their 
arrival to have found him on snore. 

Ajut, distracted st this intelligence, w.as about to fly 
into the hills, without knowing why, though she w.tj 
now in the hands of her parents, who forml her buei? | 
to their own hut, and cndcarourtM to comfort her: 
but when at last they retired to rest, Ajut went down 
to the beach, where, finding a fishing-boat, she entered 
it without hesitation, and tolling those who wondered 
■ at her rashness that she was going in search of Aniiin¬ 
gait, rowed away with great swiftness, and was seen 
' no more. 

The fata of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictiona and coiyoctuies. Some are of opinion that 
: they^^^ere chang^ into stars; others imagine that 
Armiugait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
; tbe rocks, and tliat Ajut was tnmafoniiQd into a luer- 
n^idv continues to seek her lover in the dc- 

; Mrtaaf the sea. But the general persuasion is, that 
; they Mft both in that part of the land of souls where 
the never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pro- 
: always warm. -The virgins sometimes throw a 
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thimble and a needle into the bay from which'the 
hapless maid departed; and when a Qrec^au^r. 
would praise any couple for virtuous afileetioi^ he 
declares that they love like Anningait and Ajut. 

T/io Adoenturer, by Dr II.wke8worth, succe^cd 
‘ The Rambler,’ and was published twice a-week from 
1752 to 17.54. John IlawaKawoRTu (17I5-X778) 
rose from being a watchmaker to considerable lite¬ 
rary eminence by his talents and learning. He 
was employed to write the narrative of Captain 
Cook’s discoveries in the Pacific ocean, by wliich he 
realused a large sum of money, and lie made an ex¬ 
cellent translation of Tclemachus. With the aid of 
Dr Johnson, Warton, and others, he carried on ‘The 
Adventurer’ with considerable success. It was more 
various than* ‘ The Rambler’—more in the style of 
light reading. Hawkesvrorth, however, was an imi¬ 
tator of Johnson, and .the conclusion of ‘ The Ad¬ 
venturer’ has Uie Johnsonian swell and cast of ima¬ 
gination :— 

‘ The hour is hastening in which whatever praise 
or censure I have acquired by tliese compositions, if 
they are reriiernbered ,it all, will bo remembered with 
equal indifference, and the tenor of them only will 
afford me comfort. Time, «’ho is impatient to date 
iiiy last paper, will shortly moulder the hand that is 
now writing it in the dust, and still this breast that 
now throbs at the reflection : but let not this be read 
as something that relates only to another; for a few 
years only can divide the eye that is now reading 
from the hand that has written. This awful truth, 
liowever obvious, and Jiowwver reiterated, is yet fre¬ 
quently forgotten; for surely, if we did not lose our 
remembrance, or at least our sensibility, that view 
would always predominate in our lives which alone 
can afford us comfort when we die.' 








ITawkcsworttk'a Moimmont, Hroinlojr. 

The H'orM was the next periodical of this class. 
It was edited by Dr Moi«e, author of tlie tragedy 
of ‘ The Gamester,’ and other works, and was dis- 
tinguislied by contributions from Horace Walpole, 
Vord Lyttelton. Soamo Jenyns, and the Karl of 
Chesteifield. ‘The World’has the merit of being very 
readable: its contents are more lively than any irf 
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fti predecessor?, and it ia A better picture of the 
times. It was published weekly, from January 1753 
to December 1756, and reached a sale of 2600 
B-weok. 

Another weekly miscellany of the same kind, 
TAe Connouteur^ was comnieiu'cd by Geor^ Col- 
man and Bonnet Thornton—two professed wits, who 
wrote in dnison, so that, as they state, * almost every 
single paper is the joint product of both.’ Cowper the 
poet contributed a few essays to * Tlie Connoisseur,’ 
short but lively, and in that efusy style which marks 
his cotTCspondencc. One of them is on the subject 
of ‘ Conversation,’ and he afterwards extended it 
into an admirable poem. From another, on country 
churches, we give an extract whicli seems like a leaf 
from the note-book of AVasliington Irving 
; ‘ It is a difficult matter to decide which is looked 

; upon as the greatest man in a country church—the 
I parson or his clerk. The latter is most certainly 
I held in higher veneration, when the former hapinins 
I to be only a poor curate, who rides post every S.ab- 
j bath fium.village to village, and mounts and dis- 
I tnoonts at the church door. The clerk’s oflicc is not 
; only to tag tlie.prayers w'itb an amen, or usher in 
I the sermon with a stave; but he is also the uiiiver- 
i sal father to give away the brides, and the standing 
godfather to all the new-born bantlings. But in 
many places there is a still greater man belonging 
to the church than either the parson or the clerk 
! himself. The person 1 mean is the squire; wli<>, 
like the king, may be styleil liead of the church in 
his own parish. If the Ijciiefice be in his own gift, 
the vicar is his creature, and of consequence entirely 
at his devotion; or if the ciure of the ehurcli he left 
to a curate, tlie Sunday fees of roast-beef smd plum- 

C udding, and a liberty to shoot in the manor, will 
ring him as much under the squire’s command as 
his dogs and horses. For this reason the liell is 
often kept tolling and the people waiting in the 
j chnrchyani an hour longer than the usual time; 

; nor must the service begin till the squire has strutted 
i up the aisle and seated liimsclf in the graft pew in 
I the chancel. I’he length of the sermon is also mca- 
i suretl by the will of the squire, as formerly by the 
j hour-glass; and I know one parish where the 
I preacher has always the complaisance to conclude 
his disburse, however abruptly, the minute that 
the squire gives the signal by rising up after his 
nap.’ 

‘'Ihe ConcoisBcnr’ w,as in existence from Jatmary 
1754 to September 17.56. 

In April 1758. Johnson (who thought there was 
‘no matter’ in ‘'The Connoisseur,’ and wlio had a 
very poor opinion of ‘ The World’) enteral again 
into this arena of light literature, and commenced 
his liPer. The example of his more mercurial pre- 
da!e.ssors had some effect on the moralist, for ‘Tlie 
Idler’ is more gay and sinrited than ‘ The Rambler.’ 
Tt lived through 103 numbers, twelve of wliich were 
contributed by his friends Thomas Warton, Langton. 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. * The Idler’ was the last 
experiment on tlie public taste in Kngland of perio- 
dieid essays published separately. In the‘Town 
land Country Magazine,’ and other monthly miscel- 
iiuiies, essays were given along with «other contribu¬ 
tions, and It was thus that Goldsmith published his 
compositions of this sort, as well as his Chinem 
Z^Sr*. Henceforward, politics engaged the public 
‘Motion in a strong degree, and monopolist tlie 
press of London. 

jEitodantL after an interval of twenty years, 
Jlnrror, a series of periodical essays, made its 
and was continued weekly from January 
17 ^. tortile end of May 1780. Five years after-' 
weirds .7%e Larger was commenced and continued 
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about two years, thh number essays being-161. 
Both of these publications-were supported-hjf tBfe 
same authors, namely, Air Henry Madcmizie (the 
Man of Feeling), Mr (afterwards L.onl) Craig, Mr ) 
(afterwards Lord) Cullen, Mr (afterwards X^d) 
Bannatyne, Lord Hailes, Professor BiChardson of 
Glasgow', Lord Wediterbnrn, Mr (afterwards Lora) 
Abercroinby, Mr Fraser Tytler, Baron- Hunii^ -Ste. j 
A few papers were supplied by volunteers, hat tfu*: 
regular contributorrfVcre this band of friendly law- ) 
yers, whose literary talents were of no common 
order. Mr Mackenzie acted as editor ofthe-misCel- • 
lanies, and published in them some of 'his most 
admired minor productions, containing pathos, sen-- 
timent, and a^in of delicate irony and humour. | 

[A'oey of La florAe.] 

I 

(From • The Jtirror.’*] 

More than forty years ago, an English piulowpher, 
whose w'orks have since been read ann admired W all i 
Europe, re.sided at a little town in France. Some 
disappointments in his native country had tiist driven 
him abroad, and ho was afterwards induced to remain 
there, from having found, in this retreat,-where the j 
coune.\ions cveuof nation and language were avoided, ; 
a pcifect seclusion and retirement highly favourable . 
to the dcraloi>inci>t of abstract subjects, in which he ; 
excelled all the writers of his time. 

Perhaps in the stincture of such a mind as Mr-’s, 1 

the finer and more delicate sensibilities are seldom ! 
knoBTi to Iiavc place ; or, if originally implanted there, • 
arc in a great nic.asurc extinguished by the exertions ^ 
of intense study and profound investigation. Hence \ 
the iiU-a of philosophy and unfeermgnes.s b<itng united i 
has become proverbial, and in common language the^l 
former woi d is often used to express the latter. Our \ 
(hilosopher has been cen.sured by some as deficient in | 
warmth and feeling; but the mudncs.s of his manners ! 
lias liceii allowed by all; and it is certain that, if he \ 
was not easily melted into compassion, it w'as at least ! 
not difficult to awaken his benevolence. ; 

tine morning, while he sat busied in those specula- ‘ 
tinns which aftenvards astonished the world, an old | 
female domestic, who served him for a housekeeper, 1 
brought him word that an elderly gentleman and his - 
daughter had arrival in the yillage the preceding 
evening on their way to some distant country, and 
that the father had been suddenly seized in the night 
with a dangerous disorder, which the jieople of the 
inn where they lodgal feared would prove mortal; 
ihat she had baui sent for as having some knowledge 
in medicine, tin village surgeon being then absent; * 
and that it was truly p'tcoiis to sec the good'old man, 
who seemed not so much aflticted by his own di.sires8 
us by that which it caused to his daughter, llec 
.jnastcr laid aside the volume in his hand^ and broke 
off the chain of ideas it had inspired, llis night-gown 
was exchanged fo/a coat, and he fulloH’ed his gouvei:- 
nanle to the sick man’s apartment. , , 

’Twas the best in the littlo inn where they, lay, hut 
a paltiy one notwithstanding. Mr was ohl^d 
to stoop 08 he entered it. It was floored.with eai^-, 
and aWe were the joi.sts, not plastered, and htag 
with cobwebs. On a flock-bed, at one ind, laj the 
old man he came to visit; at the foot of it ait -his 
daughter. She was dressed in a clean , white bed¬ 
gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over it as id^.bent' 
forward, watching the languid looks of 
Mr —— and his housekeeper had stood M^ne 
ments in the room without the young ladyV 
sensible of their entering it. ‘Mademoissmlf 
the old woman at last in a soft tone. Sho tun^j^a^* 

* This flne talc is by ITenty Msckenala TO# chgne^*^^^ 
the philusophcr was intended for Hdjhe.' ' ‘ 
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s^owsd Dtte of the finest the world. It was 

touched, aot spoiled tfithliorrow; and when she per¬ 
ceived * etranger, whom the old woman now intro- 
dwced to. her, ablush at fln/t, and then the gentle 
oerewonial of native pliteness which the aUliction 
of the time tempered, but did not extinguish, crossed 
it for a momcat, and changedsits expression. 'I'was 
sweetness all, however, and our philosopher felt it 
strongly. It. was not a time for words; he offered his 
Hcrviccs in a few sincere ones. • Monsieur lies mise¬ 
rably ill here,’ said the gouvemante ; ‘ if he could 
possibly beJmoved anywhere.’ ‘ If he could be moveil 
to our heuse,’ said her master. He had a spare bed 
for a friend, and there was a garret room unoccupied, 
next-to the gouvemante’s. It was cimtrived accord¬ 
ingly. The scruples of the strange.y^ho could look 
scruples though he oou'd not .speak tWi, were over¬ 
come, and the bashful reluctance of his daughter ga\e 
way to her belief of its use to her father. Tlie sick 
man was wrapt in blankets and earned across the 
street to tire English gentleman’s. The old wosrian 
helped his daughter to nurse him there. The surg«>on, 
who arrived soon after, prescribed a little, and nature 
did much for him ; iii a we<‘k he was able to thank 
his benefactor. 

By this time his host had learned the name and 
character of his guest. He was a Protc.staut clerg}'- 
man of Switzerland, called l.a Hexthe, a widower, who 
had lately buried his wife after a long and lingering 
illne.ss, for which travelling had been prescribed, and 
was now returning home, after an inofl'cctual and 
melancholy journey, with his only child, the daughter 
we have montionod. 

He wits a devout man, as became his profe.-sion. 
lie pssessed devotion in all its warmth, but with 
none of its asperity ; 1 mean that a.srorlty which mtn, 

called devout, sometimes indulge in. Mr-, though 

ho felt no devotion, never qtiarrclled with it in others. 
His gouvemante joined the old man and hjs daughttr 
in the prayers and thanksgivings which they ptit up 
on his recovery ; for she, too, \vo.s a heroti<( in the 
phrase of the village. The philosopher walked out, 
with ht.s long .staff and hi.s dog, and left them to their 
prayers and thanksgivings. ‘ My master,’ said the 
old woman, ‘ alas! he is not a Christian, hut he is the 
best of unbelievers.’ ‘ Not a Christian!’ exclaimed 
Mademoiselle La lloche; ‘ yet he saved my father! 
Heaven bless him for’t; I would he were a Christian!’ 
‘There is a pride in human knowleilge, niy child,’ 
.said W father, ‘ which often blinds men to the sub¬ 
lime truths of revelation; hence opposers-of Chris¬ 
tianity are found among men of virtuous lives, as well 
as among those of dissipated and licentious charac¬ 
ters. Nay, sometimes I have know* the latter more 
ea.sily d^nvertell to the trueefaith than the former, 
because the fume of pa-ssion is more easily dissijiated 
than the mist of false theory and delusive spe<'uln- 

tion.* ‘ But Mr-,* said his daughter; ‘ alas! mjr 

father, he shall he a Christian b^bre he dies.’ She 
was'interrupted by the arrival of tneir landlord. He 
took her hand with an air of kindness; she drew it 
away from him in silence, threw down her eyes to the 
mund, and left the room. * I have been thanking 
Odd,* said the good La Roche, ‘for my recovery.’ 
‘ "niat fti right,* replied his landlord. *1 would not 
wish,*' ooniynnerl the old man hesitatingly, ‘ to think 
otherwise; did I not look up with gratitude to that 
' Belfm,' I should barely be satisfied with my recovery as 
ik (giHRlnttation of life, which, it may be, is not a real 
ebod. Alas I I may live to wish 1 had died,, that you 
nod left me to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me 

‘(w tilkeped Mr-’s hand); but when I look on this 

.yehpmted being as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a 


>ing his 
reganls 


every bread) of it, not with disapprohatipii,. but with 
horror,* ‘ You say right, my dear sir,* lulled the 
philosopher; ‘ but you are not yet re-established 
enough to talk much; you must take cure of your 
healUi, aud neither study nor preach for some time. 

1 have been thinking over a scheme that struck me 
to-day when you mentioned your intended departure. 

I never was in Switzerland ; I have a great mihd to 
accompany your daughter and you into that country. 

I will help to take care of you by the road; for, as I 
was your first physician, 1 hold my.self responsible for 
your cure.’ La Roche’s eyes glistened at the pro- 
po.sal; his daughter was called in and told of it. She 
was equally pleased with her father; for they really 
loved their landlord—.not perhaps the less for his 
infidelity; at least that circumstance mixed a sort of 
pity with their regard for him : their souls were not 
of a mould for harsher feelings; hatred never dwelt 
in them. I 

They travelled by short stages; for the philosopher I 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the old I 
man should not he fatigued. The party had time to 
be well acquainted with one another, and their friend¬ 
ship was increased by acquaintance. L.a Roche found 
a degree of simplicity .and gentleness in his com¬ 
panion which is not ahvays annexed to the character 
of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, who was 
prepared to he nfreid of him, was equally undeceived. 
•She found in him nothing of that self-importance 
which superior jinrts, or great ciiltiv.ation of them, is 
apt to confer. He talked of cveiything but philo¬ 
sophy or religion ; he seemed to enjoy every pleasure 
and amusement of ordinal^ lifr, ai:d to be interested ^ 
ill the most common topics of discourse: when his | 
knowledge or learning at any time appeared, it was i 
delivered with the utmost plainness, and without the I 
least shadow of dogmatism. (In his part he was I 
charmed with the .society of the good clergyman and j 
his lovely daughter. He found iu them the guileless | 
nianiier of the earlie.st times, with the culture and ac- | 
complishment of the most refined ones. Kvery better j' 
feclin,g warm aud vivid ; every ungentle one repressed • 
or overcome. He was not addicted to love; but he ! 
felt himself happy in being the friend of Mademoi.selle j 
l.a Roche, and sometimes envied her father the pos- j 
session of such a child. 

After a joiiniey of eleven days, they arrived at the ^ 
ilwelling of La lioche. It was situated in one^of those j 
valleys of the canton of Uenic, where nature seems to j 
repose, as it were, in quiet, and has enclosed her re- j 
treat with mountain.s inaccessible: A^stream, tliat 
spent its fury in the hills above, ran in front of the ! 
house, aud a broken waterfall was seen through the j 
wood that covered its sides ; boluwf it circled round a 
tufted plain, and formed a little lake iu front of a > 
lillagc, at the end of which api>eiu-ed the spire of la, 
Roche’s chureh, rising above a clump of beeches. Mr 

-enjoyed the beauty of the scene; but to his 

companion.s it recalled the memory of a wjfe and* 
parent they had lu.st. The old man’s sorrow was 
silent—^liis daughter sobbed and wept. - Her father 
took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed it to his 
bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven, and baving wiped 
off a tear that was just about to drop from each, began 
to point out to his guest some of the most striking 
objects which t];ie prospect afforded. The philosopher 
interpreted all this; and he could hut slightly censure 
the crecil from which it arose. 

They had not been long arrived, when a numlier of 
La Roche’s parishioners, who had heard of bi« return, 
came to the house to see and welcome him. The 
honest folks were awkward but sincere in their pro¬ 
fessions of regard. They made some attempts at 
toudolence; it was too delicate for their handling, 
but La Roche took it in good part. ‘ It has pleaseii' 
Ood,’ said he; and they .saw he had settled the mattur ■ - 
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tiei overtake lae— 
fen » dimity on my amictloi^ m llltii,ni» ’above iSiii 
world. Mail, I know, is tot a woniu yet B^^ke t 
am then allied to Ood 1’ It would we beeih mhitman 
in our philosopher to have clouded, even with a doubt, 
the sunshine of this belief. 

His discoune, indeed, was very reihote from meta¬ 
physical disquisition, or religious controveny. Of all 
men I ever knew, his ordinary convenation wid the 
least tinctured with vpedantry, or liable to cKssort^ 
tion. With La Roche and his daughter it was perr 
fectly familiar. The country around them, the man¬ 
ners of the vrllago, the comparison of both with those 
of England, remarks on the works of favourite authors, 
on the sentiments they conveyed, and the passidns 
they excited, many other toj^cs in which there 
was an equiflloy or alternate advantage among the 
speakers, were the subjects they talk^ on. Their 
hours too of riding and walking wore many, in which 

Mr -, as 9> stranger, was shown the remarkable 

scenes and curiosities of the countiyi. They would 
sometimes make little expeditions to contemplate, in 
ditferent attitudes, those astonishing mountains, the 
cliil^ of which, covered with eternal snows, and some¬ 
times shooting into fantastic shapes, form the termi¬ 
nation of most of the Swiss prospects. Our philompher 
asked many qne!A,ions os to their natural nistoiy and 
productions. La Roche observed the sublimity of the 
ideas which the view of their stupendous summits, 
inaccessible to mortal foot, was calculated to inspire, 
which naturally, saiil he, leads the mind to that 
Being by whom their foundations were laid. * They 
are not seen in Flantleni,' said Mademoiselle with a 

sigh. ‘ That’s an othl remark,’ said Mr- , smiling. 

She blushed, and he inquired no farther. 

’Twas with regret he left a society in wUch he 
found himself .so happy; but he settled with La Roche 
and bis daughter a plan of correspondence; and they 
tWok his promise, that if over he came within fifty 
leagues of their dwelling, he should travel those fifty 
leagues to visit them. 

About three years after, our philosopher was on a 
visit at Geneva; the promise he made to La Roche 
and his daughter on bis former visit was recalled to 
his mind by a view of that range of mountains, on a 
part of which they had often looked together. There 
was a reproach, too, conveyed along witn the recollec¬ 
tion; for his having failed to write to either for several 
months past. The truth was, that indolence was the 
habit most natural to him, from which he was not 
easily roused by the claims of correspondence either 
of his friends or of his enemies; when the latter drew 
their pens in controversy, they were often unanswered 
os well as the foqmer. While be was hesitating atout 
a visit to La Roche, which he wished to ml&e, but 
found the effort rather too much for him, he received 
a letter from the old man, which had been fitrmuded 
to him from Paris, where he had then his fixed resi- 
oence. It contained a gentle complaint of Mr —^’s 
want of punctuality, but aa assurance of continu^ 
gratitude lor his former good offices; and as a Mend 
whom the writer considered interested in his fiuiiily,i, 
it informed him of the approaching nuptials of Ms4e- 
moisclle La Roche with a young man, a lelatito bf 
her own, and formerly a pupil of her &th«F% 
most amiable dispositions, and respectable 
Attached from tneir earliest years, th^'bkd’bm 
separated by his joining one of the subsidlarr 
ments of the canton, then in the servioe Of a, 
power. In this siti^on be had distinguilii^ Mm- 
self as much for courage and militaiT skill as ftu i|i(e 
other endowments which he had cumvated at 
The term of his service was now expired, and ibty ex¬ 
pected him to return ia a fow weeks, wh^^ !l^. old 
man hoped, as he expressed it in his letter, "'i6 
their hands; and see them Uwppy btfere^he died* r i ? 

IfiS, V 


with himself. Philosoidiy could not have done so 
much with a thousand Words. 

It was now evening, and the good peasants were 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to strike 
seven, and the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The countiy folks who had come to welcome 
their pastor, turned their looks towards him at the 
sound; he explained their meaning to his guest. 
‘ That is the signal,’ said he, ‘ for our evening exercise; 
this is one of the nights of the week in which some 
of my parishioners are wont to join in it; a little 
rustic saloon serves for the chajiel of our family, and 
such of the good people as are with us. If you choose 
lather to walk out, I will furnish you with an at¬ 
tendant ; or here are a few old books that may afford 
you some entertainment within.’ ‘ By no means,’ an¬ 
swered the philosopher, * I will attend Mademoiselle 
at her devotions.’ ‘ She is our organist,’ said La 
Roche; ‘ our neighbourhood is the county of musical 
mechanism, and I have a small organ fitted up for 
the purpose of assisting our singing.’ ’ ’Tis an addi¬ 
tional inducement,’ replied the other, and they walked 
into the room together. At the end stood the organ 
mentioned by La Roche; before it was a curtain, 
which his daughter drew aside, and placing herself on 
a seat within, and drawing the curtain close, so as to 
save her the awkwardness of an exhibition, began a 
voluntary, solemn and beautiful in the highest degree. 
Mr —— was'no musician, but he was not altogether 
insensible to music; this fastened on his mind more 
strongly, from its beauty being unexpected. The 
solemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which such of 
the audience os could sing immediately joined ; the 
words were mostly taken from holy writ; it spoke the 
praises of God, arid his care of good men. Something 
was said of the death of the just, of such as die in the 
Ijord. The organ was touche<l with a hand less firm ; 
it paused, it ceased, and the sobbing of Mademoiselle 
La Roche was heard in its stead. Her father gave a 
sign for stopping the psalmody, and rose to pray. He 
WM discomposed at fimt, and his voice faltered as he 
spoke; but his heart was in his words, and his warmth 
overcame his embarrassment. He addressed a Being 
whom he loved, and he spoke for those be loved. His 
parishioners catched the ardour of the good old man; 
even the philosopher felt himself moved, and forgot 
for a moment to think why he should not. La Roche’s 
religion was that of sentiment, not theory, and his 
guest rVas averse from disputation; their discourse, 
therefore, did not lead to questions concerning the 
belief of either; yet would the old man sometimes 
B^ak of hisj'from the fulness of a heart impressed 
with its force, and wishing to spread the pleasure he 
enjoyed in it. Tli? ideas of his God and his Saviour 
were so congenial to his mind that every emotion of 
I it naturally awaked them. A philosopher might 
I have called him an enthusiast; but if he possessed 
the fervour of enthusiasts, he was guiltless of their 
bigotry. ‘ Our father whi^ art in heaven!’ might 
the good man say, for he felt it, and all mmikind 
were his brethren. 

■ ‘You regret, my friend,* said he to Mr-, ‘ when 

my daughter I talk of the exquisite pleasure de¬ 
rived from music, you regret your want of musical 
powers and musical feelings; it is a department of 
soi^ you say, which nature has almost denied you, 

. wh|^ from the effects you see it havef on others you 
are sure must bo hi^ly delightful. Why should not 
the same thing bo said of religion! Trust me, I feel 
it.in the same way—an enerw, an inspiration, which 
1 ^puld not lose for all the messings of seuse, or en- 
Jempi^ta of the world; yet, so iai from lessening my 

of the pleasures of life, methinks I feel it 
h^yUen them all. The thought of receiving it froiwl 
Gba ip^ the blessing of sentiment to that of sensa¬ 
tion in av^'good thing I possess; and when calami- 
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. Oqjr in *^io nvent; flow from the throne of God. Tb onlr finm- tiie be-< 

iioti5«MB?i'nw<>g®tUer lo happj in the lief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme Being 
iSdihte of Hldmoiseire La lloche’s marriage as her that our calamities can be borne in that manner which 
Mher supposed 4M>n> Not4hat he was ever a lover of becomes a man. Human wisdom is here of lUHe use; 
the lady’s; but ho thou^t her one of the most amiable for, in proportion as it bestows comfort, H fe|H«saet 
women he had seen, and there was something in the feeling, without which we may cease to be hart- by 
idea of her Wng another’s foi^cver, that struck him, calamity, but we shall also cease to enjoy happiness, 
he know not why, like a disappointment. After some I will not bid you be inrensible, my friends—I cannot, 
little speculation on the matter, however, he could I cannot, if I would (his tears flowed afresh)—I feel 
look <m it as a thing fitting, jf not quite agreeable, too much myself, and I am not ashamed of my feel- 
and d^rmined' on this visit to see his old friend and lags; but therefore may I the more willingly bo 


it happy. 


heard; therefore have I 


God to give me 


On tlm iMt day of his journey, different accidents strength to speak to you, to direct you to him, not with 
hM retarded his progress; he was benighted before empty words, but with these tears; not from specu- 
he 'teaehed' the quarter in which La Itoche resided, lation, but from experience; that while you see me 
His guide,however, was well acquai’\t®d with the toad, suffer, you may know also my consolation, 
and he'found himself at last in viH of the lake. You behold the mourner of his only child, the last 
irhich I have before described, in the neighbourhood earthly stay and blessing of his declining years! 
of La Roche’s dwelling. A light gleamed on the Such a child too ! It becomes not me to speak of her 
water, that seemed to proceed frons the house; it virtues; yet it is but gratitude to mention them, be- 
moved slowly along as he proceeded up the side of cause they were exerted towards myself. Not many 
the lake, and*at last he saw it glimmer through the days ago you saw her young, beautiful, virtuous, and 
trees, and stop at some distance from the plattc where happy; ye who ate parents will judge of my felicity 
he then was. lie supposed it some piece of hridiil then—^ye will judge of my affliction now. But 1 look 
merriment, and pushed on his horse that he might he towards him who struck me; I see the hand of a | 
a spectator of the scene; but he was a good deal father amidst the chastenings of my God. Oh 1 could 
shocked, on approaching the sput,i4io find it proceed 1 make you feel what it Ls to pour out the heart when 
from the torch of a person clothed in the dress of an it is pressed down with many sorrows, to pour it out 
attendant on a funeral, and accompanied by several with confidence to him, in whose hands are life and 
others, who, like him, seemed to have been employed death, on whose power awaits all that the first enjoys, ! 


in the rites of sepulture. 


and in contemplation of whom disappears all that the 


On Mr-’s making inquiry who was the person hist can inflict. For wo arc not as those who die 

they had been burying, one of tlutrn, with an accent without hope; we know' f^at our Redeemer liveth— ' 
more mournful than is common to their profession, that we shall live with him, with our friends his ser- j 
answered, ‘ then you knew not Mademoiselle, sir! you rants, in that blcased land where sorrow is unknown, 
never beheld a lovelier.’ ‘ La Uoche!’ exclaimed he, and happiness is endless as it is perfect. Go, then, ] 
in reply. ‘ Alas.l it was she indeed P The appear- mourn not for me; I have not lost my child : but a 
ance of surprise aud grief which his countenance a.s- little while and we shall meet again, never to be 
sumed attracted the notice of tbe peasant with whean separated. But ye are also my children ; would ye that 

he talked- He came up closer to Mr-; ‘ I per- 1 should not grieve without comfort ? So lire as she 

ccive, sic, you reei-e acquainted w ith Mademoiselle La lived ; that when your death cometh, it may be the 
Kof^e.’ ‘ Acquaintcil with her! Good God! when— death of the righteous, and your latter end like 
how^where aid she die? Where is her father 1’ his.’ 

' She died, air, of heart-break, 1 believe; the young Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his audience 
geatlemaa to whom she was soon to have been mar- answered it with their tears. The good old man had 
Tied, was killed in a duel by a French officer, his in- dried up his at the altar of theI.onl; his countenance 


Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his audience 
answered it with their tears. The good old man had 
dried up his at the altar of theI.onl; his countenance 


timate companion, and to w'hoiu, before their quarrel, had lost its sadnes-s, and assumed the glow of faith 

he had often done the greatest favours. Her worthy and of hope. Mr-followed him into lus house. ! 

father bears her death as he has often told us a Chris- The inspiration of the pulpit was past; a^-sight of 1 
tian should; he is even so composed as to be now in him the scene they had last met in rushed again on 
his pulpit, ready to deliver a low exhortations to his his mind ; La llucbc threw his amts roj^nd his neck, 
parishioners, as is the custom with us on such occa- aud watemd it with his tears. The other was equally 
sions: follow me, sir, and you shall hear him.’ He aifected; they went together in silence into the par* 
foUowed the man without answering 


lour where the evening service wsis wont to be per- 


. The aihorch was dimly lighted, except near the formed. The curtains of the organ were open; f a 
pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was seated. Roche started back at the sight. * Oh! my friend,’ 

His p^Ie were now lifting up their voices in a said he, and his tears burst forth again. Mr-had 

psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taugl^t now recollected himself; he slept forward and drew 
them ever to bless and to revere. lot Ileche sat, his the curtains clo.se; the old man wiped off his tears, 
figure bending gently forward. Ms eves half-closed, and baking his friend’s hand. ‘ You see mv weakness.’ 


sh^owy iit^ of age across the paleness of his brow, other, * in the pulpit; 1 rejoice that such consolation is 
tjii^y covered with gray hairs. The music ceased: yours.’ ‘ It is, my friend,’ said he, * and I trust 1 
tfOiRs^o sat for a,moment, and nature wrung a few shall ever hold it fast. If there are any who doubt 
i^ue nem him. HU people were loud in their grief, our faith, let them think of what imMrtance religion 
Mr *’•* less afi^ted than they. La Roche is to calamity,*and forbear to weaken its force; if they 
mm*: ‘F^er of mercies,’ said he, ‘forgive these cannot restore our happiness, let them not take away 


MOWt: F^er of mercies,’ said he, ‘forgive these cannot restore our happiness, let them not take away 
ieu^ asrist thy servant to lift up hU soul to thee; to the solace of our aHiiction.’ 

lift to thw the souls of thy people. My friends, it is Mr -’s heart was smitten; and I have heard 


times trust in the Lord.” When evei 
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NOTELlSTa 


The decline of the tragic drama was accompanied 
by a similar decline of the heroic romances, both 
being in some measure the creation of an imagina- 
tlye and cliivolrous spirit. As France had been the 
country in which the early romance, metrical or 
prosaic, flourished in greatest perfection, it w.as from 
the same nation that the second class of prose Ac¬ 
tions, tho heroic romances, also took its rise. The 
] heroes were no longer Arthur or Charlemagne, but 
a sort of pastoral lovers, like the characters of Sir 
^iUp Sliiey’s ‘ Arcadia,’ who blended modern with 


tional propriety and decorum. This spurious ott- 
spring of romance was begun in the seventeenth 
century by an author named Honorc d’Urfe, who 
was followed by Gomberville, Calprenedo, and Ma¬ 
dame Scudery. D'Urfe had, episodically, and under 
borrowed names, given an account of the gallantries 
of Henry IV.’s courh wlilch rendered his style more 
piquant and attractive; but generally, this species of 
composition was harmless and insipid, and its pro¬ 
ductions of intolerable length. The ‘ Grand Cyrus’ 
filled ten volumes! Admired as tliey were in their 
own day, tiic iieroic romances could not long escape 
being burlesiiued. Tlje poet Searren, about the .time 
of our commonwealth, attcmp.tcd tliis in a work 
which he entitled the ‘ Comique Ilomau,’ or ‘ Comic 
Romance,’ wliich detailed a long series of adventures, 
as low as those of Cyrus were elevated, and in a style 
of wit and drollery of which there is hardly any 
other example. Tliis work, though designed only 
aa a ludicrous imitation of another class of fictions, 
became the first of a cla^s of its own, and found fol¬ 
lowers in England long before we had any writers 
of tile pure noveL Mrs Aphra Belin amused tlie 
public during the reign of Charles 11, by writing 
tales of personal adventure similar to those of 8car- 
ron, which are almost the earliest specimens of prose 
fiction that we possess. She was followed by Mi's 
Manley, whose works are equally humorous, and 
equally licentious. Tlie fictions of Daniel Defoe, 
which have been adverted to in the preceding sec¬ 
tion, are an improvement upon tlicse tales, being 
much more pure, while they, at the same time, con¬ 
tain mofc interesting pictures of character and situa¬ 
tion. Other models were presented in the early 
part of the century by the French novelist Ixs Sage, 
whose * Gil Bias,’ and ‘ Devil on Two Sticks,’ imi- 
, taring in their turn the fictions of certain Spanish 
writer*, consist ofi=humorous and satirical pictures 
of modern manners, connected by a thread of adven¬ 
ture. - In England, the first pictures of real life in 
, prose fiction were given by Defoe, who, in his graphic 
mtafls, and personal adventures, all impressed with 
rim strongest appearances of trutli or probability, 
I ha* never, in his own walk, been excelled. Tluit 
watt, however, was limited: of genuine humour or 
. vari^y of character he had no conception; and he 
uttie attention tp the arrangement of his plot. 
•TII^ gradual improvement in the tone and manners 
. imiety, the cmnplicated relations of life, the grow¬ 

ing contrast between town and couutry manners, 
liSlAU the artificial distinctions tiiat crowd in with 
oMmtaXie, wealth, and luxury, banished the heroic 
rotfiauee, and gave rise to the novel, in which the 
love ttill maintained its place, but was 
IfglOfoaiKM event* and characters, such as arc 
in ordinary lifi^. under various aspects and 
The three great founders of this 
I iqli|ioqf!fWlspede* of composition—^this new theatre 
I of und bteftthhig charaoter*—-were Kicbatd- 
I lOBi' Snuiuett^ who even yet, after the 


lapse of more than a ^tury, have had DOLR^erihrs,. 
and only one equal. * , - 

SAMVEL BlCHAHDSONi ’ ' 

Samvel Richabdson was born in Derbysliire Xu 
1689, and was the sol of a joiner, w^o oould not 
afford to give his son more ttian the ordinary ele¬ 
ments of education. When fifteen year* of age, he 
was put apprentice to a printer in Londonand by 
good conduct rose to be master of an extensive busi¬ 
ness of his own, and printer of the Jouriials Of the 
House of Commons. In 1754 he was choaefi master 
of the Stationers’ Company, and in 1760 he pt^' 
chased a moiety of Hie patent of printer to .the long, 
whidi greatlv^creased his eniuluments. He was 
a prosperonsmtd liberal man—mild in his manners 
and dis{>ositions—and seems to have bad only one 
marked foible—excessive vanity. From a very early 
period of his- life, Richardson was a fluent letter- 
writer: at thirteen lie was the confidant of three 
young women, wliose love correspondence he carried 
on without any one knowing that he was secretary 
to the others. Two I/mdou publishers having urged 





Kltlist'diioirs House, Vanion'K(ircea. 

him, when lie w*b above the age of fifty, to write 
them a book of familKir letters on the iisefiil con¬ 
cerns of life, he set about the composition of hit 
Pamela, as a warning to young peoi«e, and with a 
hope that it would ’ turn them into a course of read¬ 
ing different from {he {lomp and parade of romance . 
writing.’ It was written In about tiiree months, 
and published in the year 1741, with such success, 
that five editions were exhausted in the coucse of 
one year. * It requires a reader,’ says Sb* Walter. 
Scott, ‘to he in some degree acquainted wi^ ri» 
huge folios of inanity, over which our tmeratmu. ' 
yawned themselves to sleep, era he can estimide Uie 
deUght they must have experienced ftom thi* BUe*- 
pccted return to truth and nature.’ * Haini^jbe- i 
came the rage of tho towns ladies carvlbd^^ I 
volumes with them to Ranelagh garden*, 
them up to one another in triumph. Pope fra^d 
the novel as likely to do more good thaB,. tov«iiiy 
vtdumes of sermons \ and Dr Shermck recommendbd ' 
it fl-mn the pulpit 1 In 1749 appeared tticheftEtoji’*" 
second and greatest work, I'M ^ 0timtd i 

JIarlme ; and in 1753 novel, t6 1 














ElslililSIt’ LIl’E^TURE. 


kENAt iftEtiflSfO. 


Ideal of % gpiftlemitn and Christian, 
2f%e Biaioty of Sir Chinks -Grandison. The almost 
unexampled success and p^ularityof Richardson’s 
life and writings .were to himself disturbed and 
^ided by nervous attacks, which rendered Jiim 
delieate and feeble in hcaltli. lie was flattered and 
soothed by a number of feUialc friends, in wliosc 
society he spent most of his time, and after reacliing 
the g^ly age of seventy-two, he died on the -Ith of 

Jpi/ 17«J. * 

’ Tte'Ororks of Riidtardson are all pictures of the 
heart. man understood human nature better, 
df'CooldMraw with greater distinctness the iniinito 
shtw^JS-df ft'eling and sentiment, or tiic final results 
c^our passions. lie wrote his novels, it is s.aid, in 
hisbafifc-shop, in the intervals of Imsi.iMs; atid must 
haV6 derivccl exquisite jileasurt! fojm the moral 
anatomy itt which he was silently engaged-con- 
’dneting his charaeters tlirough tlie, scenes of his 
ideal world, and giving expression to all the feelings, 
motives, and tmpnlses, of wliich oar nature is sus¬ 
ceptible. He was happiest in female characters. 
Much of his time had been s]x-nt witli the gentler 
sex, and his own retired habits and nervous sensijii- 
lity apiiroximatocl to foininiue softiiess. lie well 
repaid the sex for all tlieir attention.s by liis clia- 
raotcr of Clarissa, one of tlic noblest tributes ever 
paid to feniule virtue and Iioiiour. Tlie moral ele¬ 
vation of this heroine, tlie saintly purity wliieli .she 
jireserves amidst scenes of the dei-pest depriuity and 
the most seductive gaiety, niid tlie never-failinic 
sweetness imd benevolence of her teiiijier, render 
Clarissa omi of the briglitest triumphs of the wliole 
range of .imaginative literature. l’erhai>3 tlieeliiiuix j 
.of iier distress is too overwlK-linii!g---te«) opptessive | 
to the feelings-—but it is a healtliy sorrow. We .see j 
the full radiance of virtue; and no reader ever rose 1 
from tlie perusal of tliosc tragic scenes without feet- j 
ing riis moral nature renovated, and hi.s dele.aiUion 
jof vice increased/ ! 

* lElitmela’ is a work of inueh liuinbler pretensions j 
than ‘Clarissa Unrlowe:’ it is like the domestic 
tra^fedy of I’allO compan-d uitli Jjcar or Macheth. I 
A simxild country girl, whom lier master attehipts [ 
to seduce, and afterwards marries, can be no very , 
digaifled heroine. But the cxeelleuees of Uieliard- i 
son are strikingly apparent in this his first i-.vd. 
His power of cireiinistautial painting is evinced in 
the innltltmle of small details whieh he brings to 
bear on his story—the very wardrobe of poor raiiiela, 
her gown of sad-aioloureil stuff, and lier roniul-enrod 
caps—liOT various attempts at eseajx-, and the eoii- 
veyane.^f her letters—the h.ntcfiil eliaraeter of Mrs 
.Jewkesj and the fiuetuiitiiig passions of her master, 
befijro the better part of his nature obtains tlieiis- 
cendcncy—^tbose are all toiiehcd with the hand of a 
master. ■ The seductive gce.nes.aTe too highly eoloorefi 
for modem taste, and Pamela iswkfleicnt in natu¬ 
ral dignity s she is too falculatiiig, too tamo and 
gobmissive t but while engaged with the talc, we 
; think only of her general inn'oeenoe and ariicssness; 
.rrf her-sodtrials and afilictions, down to her last cou- 
; wheii »he hid her pniicrs in the rase-hnsh 

imthe ^a^CD, and sat by the side of tlie pond in 
httet’ d^es^r, half-meditating suicide. The clevn- 
.Hoh of this innocteiit and lovely young creature to be 
•the'hfi.da.lfif hhr master is an act of justice; but 
ai't^aS, #6 feel she was too good for Idm, and wisli 
.• |shte effijeted her eseape, and been afterwards 
ib .some greitt ana wealthy nobleman who 
h^.im'lfer'^hdescended to oppress the poor and uu- 
. moral of the tale woiUd tdso have 

' l^^ittwovrd by some such ferminatlou. ISsquiiv 
have been mortified, and waiting maiiU 
tb tel^to liberties firoot their young 


masters, because, like Pamela, they may rise to ob¬ 
tain their hsmd in marriage. 

‘Sir diaries Grandison’ i.s inferior in general in¬ 
terest, as well as truth, to either of Ricliar^n’s 
otlicr novels. Tlie ‘ good man’ and perfeOt ^li®- 
nian, perplexed by tlie love i,f two ladies whom his 
rcganled with equal aflectioii, is an anomaly in Ma¬ 
ture with which we camiot sympathise. The hm'p 
of ‘ Clarissa,’ Lovelace, being a splendid and «c- 
eomplished, a gay and smiling villain. Itichaidsort 
wished to make Sir Charles in all respects the very 
opposite: ho has given liini too little passion and 
toomueli perfection foi’frail humanity. In this novel, j 
however, is one of the roost powerful of all our 
author’s ilcliiieatioiis—tlie madne.ss of Clementina. 
Shakspt are himself has scarcely drawn a more afieet- 
ing or harrowing picture of hi.gt)-6onled snfrerliig and 
blighting calamity. Tlie same aecuninlation of de-. 
tails as in ‘ Cl.arissa,’ ail temliiig to heighten the | 
effeet and produce the catastrophe, hurry on the i 
reader with breatlilcss anxiet 3 ^ till lie has learned i 
the. last .sad event, and is plunged in uniavailing grief. 
'I'liis is no e.K.iggcratcd account of the sensations pro¬ 
duced by llichiirdsou'n pathetic scenes. He is one of 
tlie most powerful and tragic of novelists; and that 
lu; i.s so, ill spite of inneli tedions)ie.ss of description, 
mufli repetition and proli.xity of narrative, is the 
be.st testimony to his art and geniu.s. 'fhe extreme 
letigih of our ;iutlior'.s novels, the epistolary style in 
wliie.h they are all written, and the number of mi- ■ 
note ami apji.irently unimportant circumstances j 
with whicii they aboiind,*added to the more ener- ' 
getie character of our subsequent literature, have ; 
leiuled to east Kieliard-on's novels into the shade, j 
Kveii I.ord Ityroii conblnot, he said, read ‘Clarissa,’ j 
'Ve admit tieit it ri'qnires some resolution to get j 
through a tietitioiis work of eight volumes; but, 
liaving once be.euii, must readers will find it difficult \ 
to leave off the )iei'iisal of these works. They are ! 
eminently original, wliieli is .alwa.vs a ixiwerful re: I 
eoinniendiition. Tliev show an iiitiimitoacquaintance ' 
witli the liiini.an heart, .ami an absolute ronimand i 
over the passions; fliey are. in faet. romance.s of the 
heart, cinhelJi.slu'd hi' sentimeul, and as such jiossc-ss 
a deep and eiiehaining interest, and a power of excit¬ 
ing virtuous emotions, which blind us to blemishes’ 
in style and composition, and to those errorsaii taste 
ami ni.'uiner.s which arc more easily riiliculcd than 
avoided ill woriis so volmninoiis cuiitiacd to domestic 
portraiture. • 

UESKY FlEI-DINCff 

(.hikridge has said, that to take up Fielding after 
Uii.di.irdson i.s like c-nicrgiug from a sick-room heated 
by stoves into an oiicii liuvu on a breezy day hi May. 
^^'c Iiavo felt tlie ngreeableiiess of the transition; 
from excited sensibilities and overpowering pathos, 
to liglit Iminour, livcl)' description, and keen yet 
sportive satire, must always be a pleasant change. 
'I’lie feeling, however, does not derogate from the 
power of liicliardsoii as a novelist. The same sen- 
sation may be experienced bj- luniing from Lear to 
I Falstiiif, from tragedy to comedy. The feelings can¬ 
not remain *in a state of constant tension, but seek 
relief in i aricty. Perhapis Richardson stretches 
thorn too violontlj' and too c(intinuon.slj'; his por¬ 
traits are in da-sscs, full charged with the pwuliari- 
tles of their master. Fielding has a broader Anvass, 
more light tlnm shade, a clear and genial atmo¬ 
sphere, and groups of charai'ters finely and natu- . 
rtilly lUversified. Johnson considered him liarrem 
compated witli Richardson, because Johnson lowov 
strong moral painting, and had little sympathy 
wit that was not strieUy allied to virtue. Ridiarm^ 













:pC) 0 , was a pious respcictablUiinw, for whom tlic critio 
etitcrtained great t^ard, aad to whom he was under 
obligations. Fielding: a thoughtless man of 

foduon—ra rake who had dissipated his fortune, and 
passed from high to tow life withoui. dignity or re¬ 
spect} and who bad commenced author without any 
higher motive thau to make money, and confer 
amusemeiit. ■ Ample success crowned him in the 
latter department! The iuiraitable charaeter of 
Farsph Adams, the humour of road-side adventures 
apd atohouse dialogues, Towwouse and his termagaut 
wife, Farson Trulliber, Squire Western, the faithful 
Furtridge, and a host of ludicrous and witty scenes, 
and clraracters, and situations, all rise up at the veiy 
mention of tlm nanio of Fieidingl If Itielmvdsou 
*made the passions move at the command of virtue,’ 
Fieling bonds them at will to mirth and enjoyment. 
Ho is the prince of novelists—holding the novel to 
include wit, love, satire, liumour, observation, genu¬ 
ine pictures of hpman nature n ithout romance, and 
the nio«t perfect art in the avrangement of his plot 
and incidents. 

HaMitv FiELniKC was of high birth: liis father 
(a grandson of the Earl of Heniiigh) was a gmieral 
in the army, and his mother the daughter of a judge. 



the squires to hismeighbourhood, ^ Xa 
was again penniless. He then reue^tred rtus toj^ 
studies, and qualified himself for the hiuh Iwt pr#»f 
tice, howevCT, was insufficient fer tho support,w-hi*; 
family, and he continued to write pieces fer. tlfe; 
stage, and pamphlets to suit thotoptoa of the day* 
In polities he was al anti-Joepbite, andAkfeady 

ih.i5:4fi 


Henry ticWin,'?. 


He was born at Sharpham I’ark, Somersetshire, 
April 22,1707. Tlie general had a large foniily, 
and was a bad economist, and Ifeiny was early fami- 
t.Itor with embarrassments. Jle v. a.« educated at Eton, 
Catid afterwards studied the law for two years at Ja.y- 
,,jdep. In his twentieth year his studies wore stopped, 

' Snmney-boutvd,’ as a kiudretl genius, Sheridan, us<!d 
say, and the youth returned to England- His 
C^^her promised him £200 ikt annum, but this, the 
iiito jemarked, ‘any one might )»»/ ^ho would!’ 

same sum catne'to him in a few years by the 
fSqath of his mother, front whom he toherited a small 
,:ytoto of that amount pur annum. He also ohiained 
his marriage with Miss Cradock, a lady 
-ffMat beauty and worth, who resided in SalU- 
'•bffh'r' previously subsisted by writing for 

in which he had little success, Fieldiivf 
witli his ^vife to the country. Here, 
Shworff, ^^'lived extravagantly} kept a pack of 
a ye^nue of eerrttfits, and feasted all i 


supporter of the Hanoverian succesaion;-' 
appe.nred his novel of Joseph Andrews, wfa^Ufe. ai o»^ ' '' 

stamped him as a mdstcr, uniting to (^numeHnSlhfe. i < 
humour the spirit of Cervantes and the moc3th®Mo .||' 
of Scarron. There was a wicked wit to'Hie ehhtoii t 
of his subject. To ridicule Biclrardson’s “Ptiatidav' j 
Fielding made his hero a brother of that retfdwniiii' j 
and popular lady; he quizzed G<smmar Jlndrews 
his wife, tlio^fSlio parents of Pamela, aiul ifi COB* 
Irast to the Stylo of liichafdson’s work, he made Ifif 
hero and liis friend Parson Adams, models of virtuO 
and excellency, and.his leading femsde cl,uiraotest>i 
(Lady Uooby and Mrs Slipslop) of frail morals, liven''i 
rainela is brought dowjr from her hi|th standing of |j 
moral perfection, and is.represented as Mrs Booby, [! . 
with the airs of an upstart, whom the pm-SKMi is ctaa- I 
pclled to reprove for laughing iu church, llicliafdf'/i 
son's vanily w.ia deeply wounded by flus insult, and ‘ 
ho never fergave the desecration of his favootite j 
production. The ridicule avas certainly unjustifi¬ 
able ; but, as Sir Walter Scott 1ms I’omarkeil, ‘how 
can we wUJi that unttono without wluch Farsou 
Adams would not Imve existed?’ The burlesque 
portion of the work wouid not have caused its exten¬ 
sive and abiding iKjpularity. It heightened its hu¬ 
mour, ar..! may iiavo contributed at first to the num- 
U-f of Ut> reailcrs, but ‘Joseph Andrews’ possessed 
strong .. ' irigiiial clfdm.s to xmblic favour, and has, 
foimd ci.mitkss admirers among persons who jtotew . 
noihiiigof • I'amela.’ Betting aside some qpheifteral 
essays and light piece-!, Fielding’s next works were i 
A tlouriifif from this World to the A’cat, and The IJlsr i 
ton/ of Jcii'iihan Wild. A vein of keen satire runs i , 
throiigh liie latter, but the hero and his companions '* 
are sucii t.iUons rogties, and nnsentinieutal rufitans, j 
tliiit wo c.muot take fdcasnre in their dexterity smd I 
success. 'I'hc ordinary of Newgate, who a'lmitiis- j 
tsrs eonsoJaticn to Wild before his execntion, is the 1 
best character in the novel. The onltoary preferred !■ - 
a lion I of i>unch to any other liquor,}«it is nowhei^' j , 
8j>oken against in ycriptiire; and liis ghostly udmo- | 
iiition.s to tile malefactor are to harmony with frfis 1 
predilection. In 1749 Fichling was appoinfrid one j 
of the justices of Westminster and Middlesex, for ’ 
which lie w.as indebted to the services of I/yttel- : 
ton. lie was {^zealous and active magistrate} bpt L 
the office of a tradin)? justice, paid by fee^ was as fj 
miworthy the genius of Fielding as Bunis’s prtivi- tl 
sion as an excis('man. It ajipcturs, from a statement 
made by himself, that this appointment difi/jitot 
bring Jiiin in, ‘qf the dirtiest money npm «^hj* 
£.900 a-j'car. In the midst of his offioiid drudgeyy 
and too frequent dissiiiations, our author '• 

Tom Jones, unquestionably the first of Englitb novels.'' 
lie readved £000 for the copyright, mto su^-wpi 
its success, that Millar the publisher 
more to the author. In 1751 appeal , 

whicli he received £1000. .lohnsoh 
tulmirer of this novel, and read it ilirohi|h 
stopping, its doraestie scene® .»npvOT:Jii^a^^ . 

deeply than heroic or arobitiimsadveiitpWM j'TO'fio ; 
conjugal tenderness and aifectton'pl'' 
ill requited by tins conduct <rf ,^thV I# !!;, 

who has the vices without tlmpwtotidu pj' 'i 
sessed by Tom Jones, todepepdenfily .qf i 

husband and fatlier. The ohawetW w\ Afiii3»'iri»i|;''f ‘ 
drawn for Fieldiuj^s ^ 

which disfigifred lier - 













ENGiasii literature. 


irF*cBV yniLsiKO. 


Bootit BTO 8 &Sd to hftvO #hadoifed forth sotuo of the Hio English iaitory at Lisbon erected a nuwumeat 
AHtbor’s own bwAsUdlngs and exptnenceg. Ilic over Ins reinains 

lady whose lunlablo iiuahtiej he d< lighted to rec ount, Ihe irregnkriiies of EiiMiD/slifB (however dearly 
and vliom he iiasslonntely loved, died while they ho may have paid for fame) ontnbuted tohisnc^ 
stniggleJ on in then wondly dilhculUes lit was as an authoi He had suiicjtd Unman natnra In 
alrtKMt bioW-hearted tor l«r loss, md found no vinous aspects, and exiiencn cdiKstoimsandsan- 
roliet, itissani, hut in weepinfer, lu eonurt with her shine Uis Icinswoiiun, Lidv Mn^ WortleyMoa- 
seivantinaidj'tortheaiigcdthtynintuallj regretted’ tiga, isMgns to him an eimabk m uitj of tein- 
Thw made the maid his habitual lonfideiituil asso- peiaireiit, though it is at the exj nci i Uii» itiorahly, 
date, and in protess of time fl( began to th nk lie ‘His happ> consliiution,’ slit siis ‘n u ^ 
could not give his elnldrtn a Undmr mother, or had, witli ,icit pun.,, h dt d(,inoh.,hfd it, nnJt him 
secure tornimxclf amori iiithfulhousrkapa ml foigit f\tii <vil whin he was IkJjk i inason 


The maul atcordinglj Jdci tiie iiiistuss of • pistv, oi oier a flask it th uiipif uc, anJ I un ik,t- 


his household, and liir eonduft as Ins vifc fuliv lus 
tifled hts goo'topinion If then i^ little uf i un tiu( 


Euidid he his known nuic liappy miiiicnt, tluu 
an> piinie upm i iitli His ni*tiril spirits gaie') 


thtue (s sound scnai tflution, md „ hliil in tins him riptuii with his < ook in ud, ant cuicrtuincss 


step of hieldtng, but it I inohiblctli nihlifunilis 
to whom ho was allied i 11 n , u I it i i st un on 
Insewutcheon ‘AincUi i is tin U,t\ nk >1 li 
tlon th it I'leldii g > «s to till woil 1 Hi 1 ist ji i > 
lie Bitw J iniiiiddtnkm,, locxtii h <m i il ii 
oflhioies iiid liighwa>miu thatlicn inf ti 1 ! i 
I don The governnunt cnipl )v< d him in (his s n t 
what puiJoils onhipini, plum,. i sui i of t( o > ( 
Ills dtsposnl, and lit w is i imjikt U suu i>>jid I hi 
' vigoui uid sigaiitj of 111 ' mu 1 st’*l i in 11 ’ n it 

ridding was pij itu hi i pu nitu d i id 

1 decicjntudc for (lu tolli s inli \( si i| ins joiitl 
! A tomplicitioii 11 disoi it r wt h I I nm 1 is 1 1 t 
di s, the mosf foiiml ill fill 1 •> i diop V \ 

I a list 11 oiiui hew.IS iilvu it tiv ‘lu iihi‘ it 

mil knliimt , til i I 1 ii l(rl 1 11 llu pi 

of 1751 \o<hi << III 11 11 1 i li n ll 111 ill 
ills nptio" ill h 1 11 11 I hurt is i xu 

A Volaji, ti 1 1 b II, of In ] ntn 


VI yo/u /<■ ri / I 0 «, ul III 1 11 111 s lilt j) I i 

‘ 11 /«» , 17»4 -On this it v th 1 Iii< 

most Jidiniiidj sun 1 liul t ii in'ild ni > i I | i i 

fown i nif xwtki t' 1113 hoiist. i' 1 i lli ' bv 1 • i i s 

iu, 1 ii of llin so 11 V ninn own othiu not t 

behokl and 1 ll i k llc oi nu > to s ir itii to i th 

whom I d ted w ith i m di 11 liki fo 1 liii ss, (h ! 1 v (1 nsln 

iiatiiic tud passion, uuliiuuud mi 1 iidusilj l is 
I all ill** d lofriiK O th it 1 liilosi plui li si hod w ut f u 1 mI 
hil IcsriKil tx be ir puns ind t 111 “pi <l itl I ‘ ‘ 

Jn fills Situ mol), is f c id I lut < j 1411 i n Uu.t J 1 ui 

bulmitted tiitirdi to ll , inlsiimik is ii 1 1 

ftXll of me as slie liid (111 dnu of ini w in 11 hi' p ji 
soover uiidet priftmc of gjviu mt 1 li»i t > < uo Ini 
she draw nil 111 ti hi lie I thi mi ini of mi lidk oiiis I , ip, 

duUDg eight hours mil 1 itould wlu th 111 1 11 1 ic j o u 

1 1 did uot uiukii'o moie tli 11 lu ill oi\ iisti npi 1 I t 1 is 

I Attwdvepiiiisilj iiiyti idiw IS ittli ’ 1 wind I < i 

I was nOig^oaiKi told im taui 11 is*i • 1 -j du' lu 1 ( tin i 
round, aid went into if i,itli*hOini luik u s luti >1 , j ip 

J My wjfi, who bt livid null hki i 1 ci 1 u 1 u h 
I philosoplitr, though it tin «xuit tunt tlu tOiJiii i pioni 
mother iu the world, and my ddisi d 111411111 ( i* pi p; 
1 lowed me, aonu ftitndt, went wAh us md ottuis di 1,1 
hero took their leave, and I he nl tm 1 hnui 1 ^sin l 


whiiiJi wi 'tiivinifiii i nivt iKiihnpsixps 
n nil .ss a Middksix uisliie w is uufvioiuihle to 
Jiih Jims mil n pidddit) but it must dso hue 
bull hi I itn into I ntiitwitli sicncsa* dliiu.icttro 
will litfi I ti his 1 iphii ddiio'itnrs fhi the 
)lh( i li n 1 In b i in 11 I c 1 1 dioii > i f eritli ii, m, 
n 1 Ins hiid lull if flu l< of ii iid sipiiie, 111 - 
luriliis^nts iufi)ki«ui( ftamslu I iiitiiids 
1 1 I S'(I’ln Wfsf Ill 111 \llwortln md tlher 

11 ( ill 11 IC’•CIS |j\ 1 illiikGi 1 till panic- 

I it, will' SI 1 in )f i ll md fi'hoi oil the 
t wii III J r ly dr muist, lu must li ii known 

11 iis piitotxpis t T ir 11 ill mill and his uilwr 

\ p)itints lie pioth., > it I mIv Ikllision, 
111 1 (111 nu in i )t io n Junisui impt nc upioit 

II mi sn ll I s III I 11 * w 1 I fi (uni lint is 

wl K ll ll 1 irclv ir intii) IV 11 in f shiiiiilik hk 
Ih I IU (1 nuuahn is nci 1 i n In h 111 Lull 
11 1 lu Ihi I X I luittu'i his Id stdfsiint 


Iiioiigh Will I 1 ini is*- 1 ^ u’i-,mg iiuiin 
I I IS n I is me h(u , I 11 J n heats no 
111 111 ih ll ll r I iiiinitt, i miciirors 

t tin II I pi III 1 111 h nhl lo fro, ml 
v th ill til ll ( \ iLl 1 Ss 1 u I iiii 1 1 , in 1 IS a I 
(1 usiu I II id I ol till nil 1(111 till ‘Siiue { 1,0 j 
I IS (f Tiunti s) s ill Ik u the wuikilias I 


11 t mUU me 

I 1 liui 11 u I 1 111 '* ll I diiai itird Id the 

1 in t I IS H h sc I dui ll an 1 1 si, h ttsily 

‘1 1 me moth i idr » ici ili willi i iniui'i ri- 

il iitx 11 111 ! Ill, (1 vt i vliik tu(> Will re-I 

II 1 h I ‘isti )h( U it lilt lun silx 11 i^Tu u dti ' 

i ilwiiskept V iki mil I’lsti ulol fl i(.t 11 1 iws 

o u iilinor 11 I i*' Is till stoi V ^idi (ill s till 

t list It let I 1 wntid msiclv Andwlitii 
( i t'th e I II tlu’e’ iivwiMlv link con-I 
till I w I 111 nil lilt 1 tint (f s I nmi, in 
I d n(s 111 i 1 ui 111 i > ll 1 I itlnius ti ,*• 11 1 

u Ii 11 u el\ ill tu 1 tl ll hmid be 'o gre it a 
pionililiti till tint It mi III itik shoull lie so 1 
p 1 ]ii iixisU ton lull d ml wi h ixikttwmti oi 
ill 1,11 liieiuh l),iis nu tii in th ninin sion 
will h is kIt 1 1 bi ft di Us IS the ej isodt ct the Man of | 


-i' qie I 


llu lima tci« 


apidaudtd, witUniaiiymniiuuisRnlpiai,ns towi I 1 1 the Hill In Don <iuiv( te mi‘ Oil Bus we artic- 


I wt*U knew 1 had no liUt, as sU oilier si di phil 
aoplKW may, if tbty have anj u desty, eonkhs on 
the liko occasions * 

The great uovchst reached Lisbon, and it bided in 
ihat gonial chmaCo for about two mouttis llis 
he^tii, however, gradually deihiied, and he dud on 
the 8|h of October 1754 It is ploism,, loiiioiu 
I that W family, about whiih he CMiiced so nuidi 
[ tender gohextude in hxslast diy», were ididteTcd from 
srwt by his brother and a pnvate Iritiid. Uxipli 
AUbtk Estlis whose chaKcter lor worth and bene 10 - 
fcaOB h« hud *awn ni AUworthy, in * Torn Jones * 


as alt oilier si ili pliil com ik I to such iiit< rp latums liy ihe an of lumiiuc 
ay 1,1 iksty, eonkhs on whul, jiiiiadis Hit whole, iiui wliidi seuns iiidigt- j’ 
noHb to till Soil et !?,pdni In Cen antes, too, tbise , 
I Lisbon, and itsidcd in cltgii.i,sions ai soinetunes huhh poetical and st ik- 
jut two months IBs mg tiles But in the pi un lilt like scene's of * loin 
eihiicd, and he dud on Joins-1 n Ii hliti m theiighfienthcentury 111 tlu 
It IS plo ism,, to 11 cold eonnty al ''Oiiuibit snolx a tcdic u ‘hciiuit 1 the 
th he CMiuxd so nuidi \ak isfdttohi in uniutnialiiieumbiuue Fidd-' 
lyu, were rfidtercd from mg h ui little ot the poetu at in inia„m vtivc faculty 
1 niivate iriimk llxlpli Jlis sludj lay in itai hie a id everyday scenes, wh eh 
f for worth and bent VO- lu, depu ltd with a truth mdtushness iboniiivy 
irthy, in Torn Jones Jmd viggui, and buch an evubciuiue ot puae^ ^ 


'lA hgmb i' Alien, with an awkward shame, 

> by stfmUh, aaxd blush fo fmd it Canie. 


j tivioa kds blvlid rieidmj ‘ the prxo Itimci of b iim m 
111 uure' 

Ibg 
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knowledge, easy satire, and lively fancy, that in Ids all the Xhig’a doininioiw.* Jones offwefl, to 8^0*^* 
own department he stands unrivalled Others Iiave but Paitridi^ cried, * Hush, hush, dw sir, d^ t ybu 
had holder invention, a liighcr cast ol thoudit, more' hear luiul’ And diuint the whole speech of t^ 
poetical imagery, and profounder pT-sioii (tor Pield- ghost, he sat with hts e\cs fixed nsrtly <in the ghosvi 
mg has little pathos or sentunent), hut in the perftc t and pnitly on Uamlot, aiiU with his mouth opmi} the 
nature of his characters, cspeii lit m low hie, and same passions which sm leedcd each other in HattlSt 
in tlie iierfect skill with which nc loinbmcd and ^uctecduig likewise in'mm, 

_ vf • - _xi... _TVIxrss ... T..wsaaLSiw1 •Whv. PlWVl. 


wrought up ins comie powti., isimin,' the whole 
with wit and uisdom. tlie riji in iHiuit of goiiiusaud 
long oxperiouee, tins guit l,ngli.h authoi is still 
unapproached. 

A passage from rifldinj m Smollett can conics 
no more idea of the work lioni whu li it is taki n, i 
the manner of the autlioi, th n a single shnit or 
brick would (>f tlie arc liitu tuu of a hou e. tti in 
tempted, howeur, to extract the .ufount ol I’lr- 
tndge’s iiiipressioiib oe Inst Msitiiig i ]>1 nhouse, 
when he witmssid thi icpic.cut ition ot Ifimlel 
The f.iithliii atteiidsnt ol loin .Foius w is liilt- 
barK r and half-sclioolin istc r, hit w d, yi t sii ipli as 
a chud. 

[Put Indy Cl dn P/ci/^i ■. 1 

Tn the ilist iciv, th.n, it the te4, illtii,iliil Mi 
Jones, Alls Miller, her joungnc dati.hni, and I’ai- 
ttidge, take then pliicis. I’.inidge imiuidiatilv ih - 
clired It was the finest plan he hnl cm tun i,i 
When the hrst musu, was plavtil, lie said, • It na .i 
Wonder how soiiiau^ hddleis could j»1a\ at oi i time 
without putting one anoth'i o it ’ AS bile the till w 
wa» lighting the upper eandle* . he mid nut to Mu 
Miller, ‘Look, look, niatTin., tin mi piitim el tin 
man in the uni <>1 the mnimm praici h lok, h t u 
the gunpowder tiHjason stuico.’ Nm < iiild lie lull 
oh-eiiiiig. With a si_b, when .ill the i iwlhs vmi 
lighted,‘That hell m e e vtalle enough u uni n ine 

night to keep .lU h ii'-t 1 ir f mil 1 l ii'mli 

twelve month ’ 

As soon as (li jlai, whnh nil' ’ *, I’tnu' >t 
Pcnniiiik, hi .a 1 , I'lit 1 ''t w iT a't nti i, in i ilnl 
he break Sill me tul theuittim it tin d osi , ii|i,i 
which heaskcl Id'i*'', ‘Vthit nin ll it i is u t'u 
stun 'i drt ss , s imr t( o g ’ s 11 h<, ‘ iiki w'l it J I m 
teen iu a pntuic. Sui,. it is iii, i. it ’ )oi ' 

aiitweied, ‘ lint is tie gtiO'i ’ 1 u i Iu li I’aitinU* 

replied, with A-milt , ‘ P< I stmli in , ilu , mi, it >(u 

can. 1 hough I can t iv 1 mot ulu )lv n a 'linst 

in mv life, .et I am i ituu I -luiilit ’ u w one it I 
saw him hettii than that toini- to N<, no, m, ; 

? hosts don't%pjKiir insinh tires t- as t' i iiithii.’ 

n this mistake, wliuh ciustd nuiili liu.lite' in tin 
neighbourhood t^l’utu.i^e, in v.is umi I ‘onii 
tinue till the ssno 'it veen tin < inis' aim Kiiiutt, 
when Partndgp, iii Ihiltuii t to Afi(, umk .ihieh 
he bad dtnied to .fonts, uinl fill into .>'violent a 
trembling that his knees kii.eked ag.iin 1 1 leh nthtr. 


Whtn the scene was otei, .Imies taid, ‘ W1 i;|k» Pw> 
tinlge, jou ext ted my cxptttations. Vou enjoy ll» 
l>Iiy iiioie thin I cmicciied possible*.’ ‘Nay, sir,’ 
mswereil l’.iitiid!,e, ‘if sou aie not afraid of the 
deni, I tan’t help *t; but, to bo sure, it iS natnral to 
be suipiiscd at sutb things, though I know there is 
noiliiiig in them. not tluit it wa« the ghost that aur- 
piisoil mo neithei; foi 1 should liavo Enowm that to 
line' liien oii^a imvn m a ktrauge diess; hut 'when t 
saw Ilu littletran -o fiightttil'd himself, it was that 
wtinh took hold of ine.’ ‘And dost thou imasine 
ill II, Pirtiieigt,’ ems Tones, ‘that he ww leally 
ID Imii'll 11 , hir,’ said I’arliidge, ‘ did not you 

lonisilt ol)si vie ifti rwards, when he ibuiid it Was his 
own i itlu I’s spnit, and how ho was intiideged in the 
_ irdcn, how ins loai loisook hno hj degrees, and ho 
was stiuik dumli with sodow, as it wcie, just as 1 
should hiM been, had it hem ni\ own easi*. But 
husli' (»la ' wlutt noise is tb il' Ihcre he is again. 
AVill, lo lit eirfiiin, though 1 know there is nothing 
xt all in it, 1 am gild I am not dovii yonder whore 
till'll men ail ’ Ihui tniiiiiig his cji-, again upon 
ilamlit, ‘ \v, loa in iw diaw join swmd j what signi- 
lit- ll swi 111 4 _ a r ‘In, jiowi* ol the deiill’ 

I) iitij the -(ill lit, I'aitiiilgc made very few 
III 1 's lie gi< itlv I immd the fineness ot the 
11 I -1 1 Ol coulii he help ohscivitig upon the king’s 

mint 1 lie ‘Moll,’ said lie, ‘hoa iiciiplt' maybe 
ill ml I vines' \ aUn fidi 1 JiMit! )'*, I find, a true 
s.i\ui, W 1 wniild think, by looking in tlie king’s 
hiee, 111 it hi hnl * ,ii e'lmmitUd a muidrri’ Ho 
till u iui|uneil itiir thegliiist, but .lones, who intended 
hr shiiu'd Ilf sill] 1 1 1 , gave linn no othei hatiskii'tiOTi 
th in ‘ ill 1 * 111 mi' t pii—ildy -ee hu i ogam Boon, and 

in 1 (' isli if Jilt. 

J',i ti (I i sat m fe.utul cspeetafoii of this; and 
n iw, \ilu 1 111 * gli I i taailf his next appeaiance, Piir- 
tud,,i iMid I lit, ‘ 'htic, su, now , whatKiy you now* 
1 -he 111 heel cd now m no’ As mncli tnghteticd as 
\o 1 think im, and, to be sure, nobody can help xihue 
liat', I wiiald not lie in s > h.vda eouditioii as--whal’s 
ills num .srpine H.utilct is thcic, foi atl the world, 
ISIess nif ' what’s hiioiiie of the iipiriti As I am a 
1 viiig (Oil, 1 Ihongiit I siw him sink into the eaith.* 
‘Indeed you «.iw light,’ .inswetcrl .Tones. ‘ Wrll, 
will,'tins I’.iitiiilge, ‘T know it is only a play; and 
1 csules, it ihei^ i<as anything in all this. Madam 
Millii would not l.ingu so; for as to you, sir, you 
w II lid not Ic afi iid, I hi In to, if the devil wlw hcirc 
in pe'ison. 'Ihiii, there; ay, no wonder you are in 


JimcB isktd him what w IS the iii.itui, mil wlnthfr «uih a p.i!i'ion; shake the i!ie writ kedwn ten to pieces. 


be was afr.iid ot the natimi upini th. -i.i,.i ' ‘ (J la ’ 
sir,' said he, ‘ I pereciie now it is i.li it yon told me. 
I am net afraid of anytiirig, ioi J know it >s hot a 
play; ami if it was iraily a gh st, it could do one 
no harm at sm U a distance, end in so lauih comp i»iy , 
gndyetif I was fiighi<ncd, I am not the onlv peison.’ 
‘ Why, who,’ cues Joins, * dost tl on take to Ive siu h a 
coward liere hesidfs thyself'’ ‘ ' ii, yem ma'viall nn 
coward if you will; hut it th it litile man tin re upon 
the stage is not fnghiencrt, I inter caw any rinui 
fKj^teued in inylife. Ay, a*'; ao al ngwith you' 
Ay, to be snic! WlniN fool tlnn > Will you ' J ud 
have mercy upon such foolh Udmiss I Whateier 
Fa^ns U Ml good enough for you 1 ollow you' I’d 
the deni as soon. Nay, pfrlmps it isthedet J 


If she w.as m\ owv mother I should serve her so. To 
bs -uic .ill duty to a mother is forfeited by Such 
wicked doing'. Ay, go about your busiucss; 1 bate 
the sight ol you.’ , 

Oui fiitie was now meltyiiilent till the play which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This M did fiat 
at first understand, till Jones explained it to him j 
but he no booncT cnteied into the spirit of it, thab hn 
l>cg.an to bless hiinsilf Ibat ho had never c^nmittM 
tnuider. Then turning to Mm Miller, h« atkrd her 
‘ If she did not imagine the king looked Oa if Jus waa » 
touched ; though he ii,’ said lie, ‘a good actor, ahd 
doth all ho can to hide it. Well, I would not hfm' 
su much to answer for as that wicked man there hdihv 
to sit u;iou a much higher chair than he alta hpon, s 


grate-iHgging 


#8 

1(4 










of mucJi'sinprise afc the his efforts were crowned with tife fflost gl^tifyiug 

fi^ab^-of sMb tkowi ijpoti stage- To which | success. He had adopted T.c Sane as hie toedkd; but 

-S'li.— ni^n'nf ilka nriAft): 


£1^ 




Ti«i^' Ah 8 Wewd; *Th 4 tit^H^«)otio ofthe most fatuous -- -, ...., —-- _ 

buriahpWoi' about town.’ * ‘ No wonder, then,’ cries dices, were all decidedly IJiitish. Tlie flotreis of 
‘that the plac^ is haunted. But I never Bmollett were produced in the following ordw:— 
saw-lh Siy life h wbrsc grave-digger. I had n sexton 1748 , IMerlck Rnnitmf n.')!. Peregrine PfC^; ] 
.'when I was clerk that bSou 1 || havo dug three graves ir.'id, Fcrdimml Count FaUmm; 1763 , Sir launch ,| 
while ho is digging one. The fellow handles a spade Greuoenj 1771 , The Expedition of' Iluinplaxf CHnier^ 
’as' H it wtw the fiist time he had ever bad one in his From the date of his first to that of his latest pto- 
"band. /Ay, ay, you may sing.. You had rnlhcr sing duction, Hmollett had improved in taste and judg- 
thau work, I believe.’ TTpon llamlet’s taking up the nicnt, but his powers of invention, his native humour, 
skull, be vied out,‘Well! it is strange to sue how 
• fearl^s gome ipen are: 1 never could bring myself to ' 

','tou.cb anything belonging to a dead man on any uc- • v ^ 

' ebibat; lio seemed frightened enougli too at the gho.-^t, -. ' .tf //■'; 

I tbougi^, ■ Nemo (imuU'iiM horis sujtiC .'- 

. tittle more worth remembering o.aurrod durin.g ■: 

the* play} at the end of which .loii*s asked him ' 

‘.Which of the players he bad liked best f To this '■ ../■j'TO/'.-’rV ^3 

he answered, with some appearance of indignation at 
the auostion,,* The king, without doubt.’ ‘ Indeed, 

Mr Partridge,^ says Mrs Miller ; ‘) ou ar: not of tin- 
eium ophnoi^| W^lth the town ; for^t^ 

■ Lavc^secn aetiii^^ bctbro in the country ; ^ I 

Vhilo Mrs Miller was thus cn.gaged in conversa- 7 tiu,r ic S.-nulictt. j 

■, tion with Partridge, a lady came iij) to Mr ,ioni'=, ■ | 

whom he immediately knew to be Mrs Fit/.palrick. and character, arc .as con- | 

She said she had seen him from the other part of the . ,i^,icri<.Jc Bandonr as in any of Ms 

.plleiy, and liad taken lUt opportun. y of >q;eak‘« jjis Tom Bowling is his most iierfect sea 1 

to him, as sp had something to s.ay whicli n .,dit 1 e i„ . xvregrine Pickle’ he has pre- ! 

01 great servn^ to hmjself. ^1“'’ b’caieral features, with additional j 

.with her lodgings, and niadchinpnapu^^^^ ..olotudng, and a greater variety of ludicrous inci- ! 

next day .11 the morning ; which, upon ree. . urn h udventure.; of Roderick are^uch as ; 

atwlmut.me ^,,,„rrod to any young Scots- 1 

^.Joncs prOmwed to attend Mr. man of H.o d.iv in ouest of fortune. Scene follows ■ 


S' 




7 >1)Jhs <,«tr>r :c* Sniullott. 


.sleep with the same apprehensions, and waked several 
times in great horrors, crying out, ‘ Lord hate mercy 
upon us I there it is.’ 

.,' TOBtAs OEonoE esioixErr. 

' , Sig/^cars' after tl»e puMication of ‘Joseph .\n- 
’dpBWs,’ attd before ‘Toni Jones’ liad been produced, 

. _'.k.n.i_A __iH-i. _ AJ .1 1 2.^ 


In this tour of the world and of human life, tlio 
reader is amazed at the cartdess profusion, the in- 
exliaustible humour, of aii author who pours out his 
materials with sncli prodigality and facility. The 
patient skill and taste of Fielding are nowhere found 
in Smollett; there is no elaboration of character} no 
careful prepariition of ineidciit.s; no unity of design.. 
Roderick Random is hurried on without .any li.vcd 


•.a ’.thhrd novelist'had taken the field, different in or definite purpose; he is the child of impulse; and 
; many respects from eitlicr Richardson or Fielding, though there is a dash of generosity and good humour 
fi^ them devoted tp that class of fictitious com- ju his charac ter, he is equally conspicuoiu for reck- 


eager for distinction as a dramatic writer, conduct towards his humble friend Strap, with whom j 
failure was more signal than the want of he begins life, and to wlioiii he is so much indebted ,j 
(^,irhi<^ had attended Fielding's tiieatrical ‘both in purse and person. Tom Jones is alwayk ;! 
tecHotis. Smollett, however, w^ of a dauntless kin<l .and liberal tohis attendant Partridge, but j 
iuid when he again resumed his ncn. is bulUed and fleeced by Rmierick Randoms di^.ri; 







} (ernied or despised as suits ttte interest or passion 
] ^ nionlent; and at last, contrary to all notions of 
! ^otch spirit and morality, his faitiuM services and 
t nnsvrerving attachment are rewarded by bis tcceiv- 
j ing and accepting the hand of a prostitute, and an 
; eleemosynary provision lees than the sacrifices he 
I batl inaile, or what a careful Scot, might attain to 
by honest independent exertion. The imperfect 
moral sense thus manifested by Smollett is also 
evinced by the coarse mid lii'cntious passages which 
dhfl^irc tlve novel. Making all allowance for the 
manners of the times, this gros.sness is iiidofensihlo; 
and we ntust regret that our author hml not a higher 
and more sentimontiil oxfimate of the female oha- 
lUcter. In this he was inferior io lUchardson. who 
Studied and reverenced tlie pnrit}' of the female 
heart, and to KicKling, wlmsc taste .and early position 
to society preserved Iiini from some of tlio gro.sser 
feiilts pf his rivsd novelist. T'tie charm of ‘ lloderick 
Random,’ then, consists not in plot or wt'll-snstained 
j charaelors (admiraide as is tlie sketch of Torn liowl- 
ing), but in its broad humour ami comic incidents, 
which, even when most, i'arcioal, seldom .apptvir iin- 
prolmhle, and arc never ti'-esmne. 

• rercgrhie Pickle’ is formed <'f the same material.”, 
ca-st in .a l.irgiw mould. Tiic iiero Is etinally nnsern- 
puloas with Roderick Random—perhaps inore deli- 
ber-ately profligate (a.s in the ailcmjded seduction of 
Amanda, and in his trcatiiioiU of Kniilia), but tlic 
comic power* of the anlhor are more widely and 
variously dlfplftycd. They seem like clouds 

For ever flushlmr mktid a sutii'.ie;r sky. 

All is change, brilliancy, iieaped-np plenty, and un¬ 
limited power—the rich coin and nniitage of ycnin.s. 

I The want of decent dr.apery is unforUlnati ly to.) ap- 
1 parent. Smollett never had much regaul for the 
I proprietiesoflifc—those ‘ininorinoruls,’ asOi.ldsmith 
j has Imppily termed tiicm—but wber,' shall we liiid 
a more attract iie gallery of portraits, or a scries of 
I more laughable incidents? Pro,ninent in the group 
I is the one-eyed navail veteran Comm.oilore Tmimion, 

■ a hiiniourist in SniolletC.s happiest inimner. ITi.s 
kcepuig garrison in lii.s liouse as on board shiji, mak- 
' ing his servants .sleep in iianmuK-lts .and turn cut io 
watcli, is a characteristic though ovcrch.avged Irait 
j of the old naval commander. The circuin.stances 
I of his niarriage, wlicu he proeccds-d to ehnreh on a 
Umitcr, which be sU-ncff according 1 ,, the comp.i''!. 
instead of kegping the road, and liis detention while 
he tackerl about rather tlian go ‘ riglit in tlie wind’s 
r. eye^’are equally Indicrous. Lieutiaiant Hatchway, 

- aJKl Pipes the IwittLSwain, are foils to the txa-entri,- 
coqimmlorc; but the taciturnity of Rijies, anii Ids 
ingenuity in the nfikir of tiie love-letter, arc good 
distinctive features of liis own. 'riic humours of 
■. poet, painter, and physician, when I’icklo pnr- 
iucij ids nuse.hievi!n.s frolics and gallantries in Franco, 

; ^ also admirable spociincais of lauglial/lo caric.a- 
‘ twiu. In London, tlie adventore.s arc not so .anias- 
,tng. , Peregrine richly merited hi.s confinement in 
?• the'Sleet by his brutal conduct, while CailwallaJer, 
..fifie.iDisanthrope, is more tedious than Fielding’s 
f. of the HiU. The, Memoirs of a L'u})/ <f Qua- 
^ (f^ngh a tnie tale, for inserting which Sinolletl 
. ^ha.hril»d by a sum of money) arc di.sgracel'nl 
being intcre.sting. On the whole, the vice.,- 
virtues of Smollett’s style are equally seen in 
.^‘tte^gtine rickle,* and seen in full persiicclive. 

’ ij^emmtnd Count Fathom is more of a rnin.ance, 
little of national character or manners. I'lie 
MVtHiitiire of a complete vilbin, prf*cediiig stej:^ 
^ iitep td *bh his Iwnefactdrs, and pillage mankind, 

^ rtvtmsidered instmetive or entertaining. 

of Perdihand, and bis intrigue 


witii hit female s^souate ib#;M. abi^’ 

disgusting. When he extends his , 

flies at higher game, the chase becomes, htsere 
mated. Ilis adrcnturcS at gambling. tables, 
hotels, and his exploits it' a physician,, affijrd sebpb 
for the nutlioK’s satirical genius. But ifys ia^- 
powerful passages in F^ie novel are those which ro»' 
count Ferdinand’s seduction of Celinda, the Stmfy f- , 
of Monimia, and the description of the tempest ,ln^l 
the forest, from which he took shelter to LV 

ber’s hut. Ill this lonely dwelling, tho gnpgbeitf^, 
absent. Fathom was relieved by awithetel brndatoef,; 
who conveyed him to a rude ajiartmcnt .-to slejjjj 
in. Hero he found the dead body of a man, , still j 
warm, who had been lately stabbed and concealed 
beneath some stniw, and the account of his sensfei- , 
tion.s during jfTic nighf, the horrid device by wliich i 
he a.aveJ liis life (lifting up tlio dead body, , 
i jmttin.g it in his own place in the bed), and Ills ! 
c.icapc, guidcd*by the old h.ag whom be oomiiellea 
to accompany liiiii through tlic fi'rcst, arc related 
with the intensity and jiowcr of a tragic poet, ’fUere- 
i.s a vein of i>oetical Imagination, also, in the means 
by wliieh Fathom uceompliKlies tlio ruin of Celinda, 
working on her superstitious fears and timidity. 
l>y pl.aciiig an Ai^Jiau liarj), then almost an unknowa.. 
instrument, in the I'ascment of a window adjoiftiag 
her iK'droom, ‘ 'J'hc string?,' says SinoUelt,' with 
])o:;tieiil iiiflntiou, * no .sooner felt the impression of ^ 
the, b.ahiiy zephyr, fban they began to iiour forllsli 
stream of melody more ravishingly delightful than ■ 
the fong of I’lu'.oir.ti, the warbling brook, and all 
ihe ooneert of th.e The soft ami tender botes 

f.! ! and lovo vr-'re swelled up with the most 

lielieii'i- md in sen Si bio transition into a loud byhin [ 
of triiiiupl. and exuttutioii, joined by tlio dccp-tone«i j 
err.im, and a full eJioir of voices, which’gradiwliy j • 
dfc.aycd upon the ear, until it di^ away iu distant 
I sound, ax if a flight of .angeks had raised the song 
in their ascent to heaven.’ 'J’he remorse of Celinda 
is depicted with c.piid tenderness. ‘ The seeds of [ 
i irtuc',’ remarks tlie novelist, ‘ are seldom destroyed t 
at eiK'i’. Even amidst the rank proiluetions of vice, j 
tliey rc-gf;rmiiiate io a sort of imperfect vegetation, i 
like .some scattered hyacinths shooting up among | 
tlio wiH.-d 3 of a ruined, garrleti, that testify tlio i’Or- i 
nier culture and amenity of the soil.’ la desevip'" * 
lions of tills kind, Smollett evinces a grace 'and, 
patlms whicli Fielding did not. posses.”. Wc twice 
the mind of the poet in such concuptionii, and- in 
the Language in which they arc expressed. Few. 
readers of ‘ I’lTc grine Pickle * can forget tho allii- 
sion, so lieautiiiil and pathetic, to tlwi Sottish ,, 
Jacobites .at Boulogne, ‘ r-xiled from their*' native 
homes in consequence of their adlieretice to an mti- 
fortiinatc and ruined cause,’ who went daily to the 
soa-sidu in order to indulge their longing eyes wM ' 
a prospect of the jrliite cliffls of Albion, which fliey 
could never more rmproaidi. ■ ‘ 

Sir Lanncelot GroatSes \« R sort' of trav^y'.C^, 
Don tjuixote, in which' the absurdity of the FIct ji|., . 
relieved by the humour of some of the chafft^rr. t 
and conversations, Btttleria PresbyteriaS 
going ‘ a-coloncHing,’ os a rcdresseT o£.,'AjM!^^5Efe'. \ t 
merry EngUand, is ridiculous enough { Im.t tob * 
valry of Sir Ijauneelot and Ids «ttca»danV^(Ji|ttwi0:, f 
Crowe, outrage's all sense and probability .,{ 
that hi.s strength lay in .iit 

Bmollett sought for scenes df broad itSiAHv; k 
as ofttm as bo succeeds in this Workj apiii ha I J; 


dfclightfhl of all the Boyd*' StobUgtt 1 1 

of boyisb'misdii^, and mdidl; 
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Iprn^; <Snt, 'for w«s liftVe seteral »nch ondlgiufled 
j to'lds w tlie nairative is replete 

* vith ^ve, cattitic. R«d tiumorous obsemtion, and 

e ssbssca tlinraj^ottt a t«io of manly feeling and 
neYolenc?, and fine di|Eriniinatiou of character. 

. Matthoir Bramble Is ltodaricJc Jlandom grown old, 
somewhat oynical by experknee of the world, but 
vaaBy improved in taste. Smollett may Imve caught 
, -^e' idea, as he took some of the incidents of the 
-itanily tour, from ‘Anstey’s Mew Bath Guide;’ but 
^ s tep te of the work is cmphatic.illy li Is own. In 
. the light sketching of scenery, the quick succession 
of ihirfdsnts, the romance! of Jdsmaliago's adveiitums 
among the American Indians, and the humour of 
,thfi aerving-mcn and maids, he seems to come into 
closer competition with laj Sage or Cervantes than 
in, any of his other works. The joii version of 
Humphry m.ay have 1 x"T. suggested by Anstcy, i>ut 
titobad spciling (>f Tabitlm and Mrs Winifred .Jen- 
Jdhs is an original device of Smolfctt, which aids 





Tonus ouohdh jhioLtKA*. 
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;Mnu!lctt’s lTi)!i-;c, 0(>el» 


in tho subordinate eCTi'cts of the domestic drmna. 
p Bismahago’s love of disputation. Iiis jcahnis sense 
of honour, and his national pride—^'iuiracteristic.s 
of a.pbor Scottish offitscr, whoso M'qalth and dignity 
.lay in <ils sword—seem alst purely origin.al, and 
arg highly diverting. The old lieutenant, as Mat¬ 
thew Brarnble says, is like a or.ab-ap]’lc iu a liedge, 
• Wh^ we are tempted to eat for its ll.svour, evc^ 
'Whflp repelled by its austerity. Tho descriptions 
of rurhl ieeenerjr, society, aijd nftnntr* in Ihigland 
1- aad Scotland,; given under different aspects by tlie 
i'dShbrent letter-writers, are clear and sparkling— 
, full, of fency and simnd sense. Of the tpiswlical 
i ^arB .the_. story of Mr BaVnard and his jmn and 
^!|taitely wife seems jainfiiliy true; and the incident 
Ih a small town near I.iinark, where .a 
soldier returns, after an absence of cigb- 
?'tiSSU''y®sfs, and iluds his father at work paving tho 
'8te%e^ can hardly be rea-l without tears. TJiis 
story is subjoined. 

ip-pivix .>’r,'-'' I/ffcflw at X«»ffrt.] 

; \-».V V . __ ^ . 


■ Glasgow, by the way of.Latta.Tk,tho 

i i'f Clj^desdftle, in the nei^bourhood of 

Cayde, rushing down a steep 

: . . 


rock, forms a very noble ami stupendous 'eaScade, 
Next day we were obliged to bilt in a small borough, 
until tho carriage, which had received ,soBib damage^ 
should be impaired ; and here we met'with an inci¬ 
dent which warmly intexested tho benOTolOTt-spirit 
of Mr Bramble, As we stood at the window m an 
inn that fronted the public prison, a person arrived 00 
horseback, gontecly though plainly dressed in a blue 
frock, with his own hair cut short, and a gold-laced 
hat upon his hcaff. Alighting, and giving'bis horse 
to tho landlord, he advanced to an obi aian who was 
at work in paVing the street, and accosteil him in these 
words—‘Thi.s is hard work for such nn old man as 
you.’ !?o saying', he took the iintrument out of his 
hand, and began to thump the pavement. After a 
few slroke.s, ‘ Have you never a son,’ said he, ‘to case 
you of tills labour V ‘ Y cs, an’ please your honour,’ 
replied th<? senior, * 1 have three hopeful lads, but at 
prc.<iont they ar.-; out of the way.’ ‘Honour not me,* | 
cried the sti'.'inger ; ‘ it more becomes mo to honour 
your gray Lairs. Where are tho.se .‘ions you talk of!’ 
The ancifcvit parlour «aid, his eldest son wa.s a cap¬ 
tain in tho Ka-t Indies, and tho youngest had lately 
enlisted a.s a .s ilJii-r, in lioj.es of pn.>spp.rilig like his 
brother. The griirlennaji (k'.'.iring to know what was 
become of the second, he wiped hi.s eyes, and owned 
he had taken uji..u Iiiin his old father’s debts, for 
wliii'li he was noiv iii tips prison hard by. 

The traveller made three quick steps towards tho i 
jail; then turnin;' short, ‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘has j 
that miiiatuval captain sent you nothing to relievo ! 
your di-irr-co.-; k' ‘ < 'all him not unnatural,’ replied the I 
other, ‘ OoiTs Idt-.-ing be*upon him! he eent me .a j 
givat deal of money, but 1 made a bad use of it ; I . 
lo-t it by being security for a gentleman that was iny i 
iaiidloiii, and w.a.s stnpiied of all 1 bad in ihc world be- ' 
-ides.’ At that instant a young man, thrusting out , 
iii.s liend and neck between two iiou bars In the prison- I 
window, exclaimed, ‘ lather! father! if my brother . 
William i- in life, that’.- he,’ ‘1 am.' I arn!’ cried 
the stranger, c'.a-ping tho old man in his arui-s, and ! 
.ditddirig !i flood cf i'o.ars, ‘I am yoiir son IVilly, sure 
enough!’ Before tho I’atlicr, who was quite ronfoiiiided, ! 
could make any return to this tenderness, a dtcont j 
iild womiMi, bolting out from tho door of a poor habi- ! 
r dioii, cried, ‘ Aflierc it my liaim 1 where is my dear | 
Willy?’ The ea))l!Uii no v.ooncr bchtdd her than he i 
qulttiHl his father, and ran into her embrace. , 

I ci.n asMiro yon, jo', uncle wlio saw and heard ! 
oterytliing that j'asssd, wn- .os much moved ns any i 
one 'u' the parties ciuKvincd in this pathetic recogni- | 
li'ui. He sobbed, and wont, and clapped his hand.s, j 
mill hollowed, and finally ran dnmi into the street. 

By this lime the captain had rcttvfll with his pavent.s, '. ] 
and all the inhabitaiits of the place were assem¬ 
bled at ibo door. Mr Bramble, netcrtheless, pres.sed '] 
through the oroivil, and fjtteiing the house, ‘Captain,’ 
said he, ‘ I beg the favour .of your acquaintance. T 
would have travelled a hundred miles to see this af¬ 
fecting scene ; and 1 .shall think myself happy if you 
and jour patents will diiio with me at the public ' 
house.’ The captain thankcri him for his kind invi¬ 
tation, which, he said, he would accept with pleasure; , 
but in the mc.'intime he could not think of eating or ' 
drinking while his poor brother wtis in trouble. He . 
forthwith deposited a sum equal to the debt in tho : 
hands of the magistrate, who ventured to set his bro- ; 
!hov at liberty without further process; and then tho | 
whole fomily repaired tfi tho inn with mj' unde, : 
attended by the erowtl, the individuals of which . j 
shook tlieir fownsnuiu by the hand, while he re- , 
turned their carowes without the Ic.iLst sign of pride or 
aftcctatieu. 

* Thi 4 honest favourite of fortune, whoso name was^. 
Ihnwn, told my uncle that ho had been bred a 
ver, and about el^tecn years ago had, from a spitib? 
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’^yidaess aii4 dlsiilpatio^ ettlinte^ ds a.soldier in the 
Marricc of the Baai India Cowpany; that in tlio course 
of duty ho had the good fottqne to attract the notice 
and approbatkiu of Lord Clive, who preferred him 
from two .step to idvother till he had aclained the rank 
of captain and payniaster to the regiment, in which 
capacities, he had honestly aniii">ed al>ove twelve 
thuusand ponnds, and at the pcai i- resigned his com¬ 
mission.. He had sent several remittaiiws to his 
£ath^, who received the fir.'^t on IV, consisting of one 
hondt^ pounds ; the second had fallen into the 
hands^of a bankrupt; and tlie third had been con¬ 
signed, to a gentleman in Scotland, who died before 
it arfived, so that it still remained to be accuuutcd 
for by his executors, lie itow jnesented the oM man 
with fifty pounds for his present oc("i.sions, over and 
hbove bank notes for one huiulrc<l, which he hail depo¬ 
sited for his brother’s reJea.se. lie brought along with 
luin a deed, ready c.'fcciitcd, by which ho sclilcd a 
perpetuity of fionsi’ore pounds npoii his parent.^, to 
be inherited by the other two sons after their decca.^e. 
He promised to purcha.seacommlssioii forhi<,t<iuiig£'.st 

brother; to take the other as his own paitnm’ in a 
manufacture which he intends to sec np to give em¬ 
ployment and bread to the iinlt' .tricr.s ; and to giu- 
five hundred pounds, by way of ilowor to lii-- si-iicr, 
who had married a farmer iji low circumstiiuct'. 
Finally, he gave fifty pounds^to the poor of the town 
where ho was born, and fcasUd all the inhatiitant-- 
without oxceplion. 

My nne.le vviwi “o charmed with the ch.'iriicter of 
Captain Brown, that he drank bis health thfee times 
successively at dinner, lie .said be wiss proud of ins 
acquaintance ; that he. was an honour to hi-, country, ; 
and had in some measure rtvleemed human nature j 
from the reproach of pride, selfislmc-s, aud ingratitude. 
For my part I was lus much plca.sci! with the modcf-iy 
as with the filial virtue t-f this houost soldier, wlo. 
aasuroed 110 merit lr»>m his succc.-s, ami saiil veiy 
little of his own trausaction.i, though the a nswiT.s bo 
made to oup inquiries were equally sensible and laoo- 
nic. Mrs Tabitha belaiveil veiy graciou.sly to him, 
Until she uudetstood that Iiew.oa goliig to make a ti'n- 
der of his hand to a person of low ostate, who hud 
been his swcothrart while Im vvoikcd a.s a jonrne^v man 
weaver. Our aunt was no sooner wade ficquaintcd 
with this design, tb.au she starched up Iht belmviour 
with a double portion of re.sorve; and when the com¬ 
pany broke up, she obs.crvtsl, with a tosss of her noiC, 
that Brown was a civil fellow enough, cou'-idei-ing the 
lowness of kis origin ; but that fortuiio, tlnxiidi .she 
had mended his circumstances, was incapabie to rai.-e 
his ideas, which were .still humble ami plebciAH.* 

[Ft'fcif in ilu- Mvmvh' of th>' Ancimia.l 
' [From ‘ Peregrine rirWc.’l 

- Onr young gentleman, by his iusinuattng behaviour, 
vicquired the full confidence of the doctor, who invited 
. ’lum to au entertainment, which he intended to pre¬ 
pare in the manner of the ancients. l*ickic, struck 
..iwith this idea, eagerly embraced the pis-posal, which 
(■he honoured with many euconiiuras, as a plan in all 
■ tespccl.s worthy of his genius avid apprehen-sion ; and 
.'.thb ''^*9 appointed at some distance of tinu;, th<st 
'.fhe' ttcaier might have leisure to’ Compose renain 
’' piiikles Mid confections, which were not to be found 
"tonwg the cuVuiary prqiayitions of these dogenorate 

,'Wlih a view of rendering the physiciati’s InsU 
’aiqre'^spkuoug, a.nd ''xtracting from it the more 
Peregvine prepostsl that some foreigners 
fHir^e of the biiuquet;'and the tusk beiqg 

V1; ^ ^.i > 

-' i trite story, the orly alfewitlim being in tJie name 

(if tWbi^ wilcb, h» lentity, wa* W.hfle^En. 


left to his care and (hscrciion, w^alty .hesjf^^ 
the comiiany of a Fremdi marquis^ an ItaUaj» 
and a Uermau baron, whom he knevv to be egregious' 
coxcombs, and therefore'more likely to (MhaucO/the 
joy of tho entertainment, j.. 

Accoalhigly, the hour being arrived^ he eohduc^ 
them to the hotel W'heiie the physieiah li^ed, giixc. 
having regaled their exjicctations ^ith an elegaait 
meal in the genuine old Jtoman taste; and they were 
received by Mr I'allpt, who did the honours of the. 
house while his friend superintended the cook below,' 
By this communicative javinter, tho gueslsmndeiV'tbod 
that the iloetor had met with numerous dtfiicalties 
in the escciition of Lis design ; that no fewer Ui^ 
five cooks had been dismissed, because they -could not 
]ircrail ujion their own consciences to obey his iliyeo- 
tions in ihiwg,' that were contrary to the present 
practice of tucir art; and that, although ho had at 
last engaged n person, by an ditraordinary premium, 
to comply w ith.ihls orders, the ftdlow was so astonished, 
mortified, and iiiceuscd at the couigiands he had 
received, that his hair stood on end, and he beg^d 
on his knees to bo released from the agreement ho 
had made; hut fiiuliug that his employer insisted 
upon the pcrfoiiiiatice of his coiiliact, itud threatened 
til iiilroiliict him to tlie eoiumissaivo if he should 
lliiich from the bargain, he had, in tbo discharge ef.j 
his office, vvipt, sung, cursed, and capered, for two -1 
wliiilc liouis without iutcriiiissiou. 

AVliilc tlie coic.jii'uy listened to this odd ilsforma- 
tiiiii, by which thci were prepossessed with strauga 
iii'tioiis of thcdiuii’.', their curs were invaded by,a 
j'iicims voice, that exclaimed in French, ‘ Forthc lofe 
I'l tiini I de.ar .sir, fur tlio sake of all the saints, spore 
me the luurtificiitioii of the honey and oil!’ Their 
lars s''.i! vibrated with ihc .sound, when the doctor ! 
entering, na- by I’evegrine made acquainted with the i 
straugei-s, i.j whom he, iii the transports of his wrath, 1 
tSuld not help cempliiining of the want of complai- ; 
sluice ho bud fouiul in the I’arisiau vulgnr, by which 1 
iii.s jiiiiu liad br-cii ,'tlmost entirely ruined and set aside, j 
The j'rciicii maiqiiis, who thought the honour of his 1 
natiiiii was comvnicd at this declaration, professed Ins j 
.sorrow'fill what had liapjicned, so contrary to the esta- j 
blished character of the people, and undertook t<i sec i 
the delinquents .sow rely punished, provided he could 
be informed of their names or plivccs of abode., The 
mutual co)n)ilinicnis that passed on this occasion were 
scarce finished, when a servant, coming into the loom, 
aiiiiouuceil dinner; and the entertainer led the way into 
another a}iartineut., where they found a long table, or 
ratlier two boards joined together, niid furnished with 
a variety of dishes, the Btcam.s of which had such ari- 
dent effect iipoft' tho nerves of the company that tile 
manjuis made frightfil grimaces, under pi^tcuee of' 
taking smilf; the Italian’s eyes watered, the Oecinua’s 
visage underwent several distortions of feature; >tu; 
jicro found means to exclude the odour from his eemse 
of smelling by b^atbing only through his mouth} 
and the poor into another 

plugged his The doctor bjm- 

solf, who vVas the oniy^CT^i*hcn present whases w? ^ 
gans were not d^wompffjsi^p^tiiig to « couple^-oj ,1 
couches placed oh each si^ 'of the , table, tmd'.hia >' 
guests that he we» sorry he could not promise the-, j 
exact triclinia of the ancients, which were 
different from these (sonveniences, and d«dit^ i , 
would have the goodness to repose theOMwdves.with^b ji 
ceinn.ony, each in h'us respecttve .iKftttdmttc, 
and his friend Mr Pallet would pIOM th«^aelve*,sijiy 
right at tlio ends, that they might have the. 
of serving those that lay along. dhtpoiTO^i iiMl 
which the stmngen* had qo previous 
and perplexed them in nl most rSdit^uotia 
marquis and ba«m stood bow'.ing ‘ ^ ' 

priftence of disputing the f 
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■frUh a nm of profiting by tb«f«>^amijle of each other> admirer, supplied himsell mth a pigeon, therein cow- 
for neither of them uiidetstood the manner in wluth forming to the ehoiee of om young genUenian, whose 
they were toldll; and Pciegriue, nho en)oyed their example he detinninod to follow thiough the whole 
confosion, handed the loutrf to the other side, wluro, course of the cntcrtaininenf. 

With the most ini<>chie>ous ^litf ntss, he insisted upon 1 he Frenchman bav iii^ swallow c d the tirst spoonful, 
hie t^iug jiossession of thcVnpoi place made a full pause; his throat swcUi 1 as if an egg had 

In this disi,gieeablo and IndiCious suspense they stuck m his gullet, his c>eb rrllci', and hn, mouth un- 
contumed acting a pantomiiue of gesti> uUtions, until dcrwciit a “ei its of involuntary Cf ntrn tioi s and diltt- 
the doctor c III IK stlj tntrciUil llifm to «iai< all (oni- tations. Pallet, who looXtd sii ulUstly it this eon> 
plimtnt ami foim, lest the (lntm r should he hi«)iled no sscin, with anew oj fonsultin^ li •. taste hefuie 
W tore the cemiioiiial could l>t’inl)Uhtu' llniscon- he liiiiisdt would lentuie u]siu tin -imp, li i-oi to bo 
jured, Peregniietook the lonti (omh I i the h ft hmil disturlx.d at thiso cm tion*, anl fbsciitd, with some 
side, lajanghiiuiclf gently down, with Ins tju tow ii Is < mocin, that the p lor utntlimau su rntd to 1 ^loms; 
the table, Ihenuijuis, ui in it ttion (t this pitti iii i into a til; when Ptitgiiiii is--uud him tint these 


(thousrh he would h i e luudi rillnr tasud thue ili>s 
than lun the risk < m i injosmg hi'diissby sudi in 
atUtui'e), stittiheill I dt upon the ,] pi site plm, 
roehuiiig upon hi, ilh \ lam t] mu il ml ii k 
waul situation, with h s h I i ii < ' aton thi tii ot 


weif sjuiptiins ot etstaiy, and, tor imthci contir- 
ni It on, askid thi mnquis hiw he tound the soup 
Itwiswith mhi ife dn’tiiUs tint his loniplaiiame 
I lid so t ir in istei liis disgust a‘ t > enable him to 
unwii, ‘AUoji thtre\fdl<nt, upon nil lionoui'’ And 


the couch, that th< n minis t his mi lit m t the paiiiUi, I eing (crtitud if hi apptobitim, litud 
mifioi by thc»pi )<di 11 d hn lidj Ih Uihui, the ■'i «ii to liis iiuiidh witln lit si ruj li ; but tai fr< m 
bting a thin liuitici <r( ituic, pi in Ih iii dl n st to jostilsiiig »li< cubjiuin ot histi-lii, iihni this pie- 


Pi’kU, without sustim i f iiv ,ii 1 itinit 1 ut tliu 
of hij sloi king T)i 11' toui 1 y a Id ' d n iil i i tin it, 
a> he lai el his loss on i h \ 1 nth ‘K ii t ‘ lus 


lllttlw Put till b Ml I 
sumde 111 his j 1' I Is his iii) i 
Btlf do'vn with ' ] I mill 11 
dciilj t It n ; U(, ( 11 n t 1 1 
head of till iiua(( i , u 1 dtiii li 
tsviiikl It I-, liib II 1 1 lull 

dcseemh I up i i’ i i' f ii s 

htice, til u h) ] 111 I i <1 < 
tooiu nlh 1 with (Ills ill 

llii diollii, t <1 11 thit I 
entir h s 111 iish 11 ' i U 1 
guit'cmui, alow srid i u 


>1 s II jiiici ) s It d ill 1 
Is his 111) nil , 11 I 1 III II 
1 I nil ii 11 , tliiit ii Id s d 


IS 1 ( i SI ith rli 
11 d I M I I III 1 i 

it llu II 1 111 lit, 

V 'l S 11 I I s lI 
, i 1 I le I 11 


llii diollii, t d IT thit ittnd ' t'lis di isUi 

entir Is s 111 iish 11 ' i U 1 i si \ ms mij; 
guit'cmui, oloss sfid 1 i( iiiu s 1 11 lit 1 
b) ciimmui'lu h ullii >i I i in ni u'l, i i tl 
Imehitli {(tillinii I s 1 piio II Mill 1 H i li^i 
him 1 illusion id 'i n\ ii im 1 1 mil I h i 1 < 
With siuh until (uhIusik , i sfi su i t 
aw ikc ills miiih d ii^mii 

'Ibi imsfutune b ni,. iipuu I, s m 1 is In in 
eui islanios vl tin i isnm ssiul 1 iii iit ii I mij 
onesiitled eindiii' to tin ui i i tin it ib ids in 
aiiibld, the doc till. , I HI ii 1^ uii I it I ti,. sc u 
auountoi the di In as t'n s onumd, il ittiiec i 
pany nii/ht 1 > diientd ni tin i ilnn , md, w 'h m 
,ur of iiilmji s .tisl n ticn, thus be iii ‘ 1 his h u, 
,iiitltnici. 111 a biiUd _o( i use I uj ui a sau i 
eolupostd ot TOp’Hi, 1 s I '<, ion ludci, iim t luc, aii- 
ehsisies, and nl' 1 ssi h, tm i )Ui silis, ^mtlimin. 
It was one d tin pits* 1 1 <ii ii i, so mu h idd i t I 


tiousioiiipo itniii dillu I 1 ii'ilf upi n Ills piliite, he 
s emc 1 to Is di| rise Id ill senss mil iintion, and 
silt lilvc the leal ii -tit i i nn iisii god, »nth the 
li (III 1 til wing Old 111 tl 'idi ot (Ik liioi th 

the lint 1, il lime 1 at this iinlii) iit pbciioq inon, 
cirnis(iv iiiijuiii 1 1 t ihi luse d it, aoil when 
Pill I ici mil I his 11 oil ituu, md swoie that lii 
w uld 1 it i I SI I'l s p iiidgc n lu d luimine biim- 
st '1 thm siuh III 11 fill il mt's is tint which ho 
hil tl tl 1 thi I'is mil, in his nsn sindiemoii, 

. iirnl tl c I 1 n th 0 , exicp^ tin U'Ual ingredi 

I Ids, In h 111 HUM I in in iig m the sc up Ids ime sal 
i 1 111 ic. 111 tcild tin 111 itin intium, silnhrould 

II t uosv Ik ]• Kurid and ippotlcd to tin nnr<iuis 
wlntticrsii 'i i i cs ' nil'll w is ii tan inipioseit mt 
on till ssh 11 tin ui'iituiiiti petit miitie, driscn 
topi t \i I mils il hs I nils tiision, at know kill,'d 
It till viiist ils rctiinm nt ii d dieiiiin/ li’iii'df 
ol li • 1 , 1 I p lilt 1 li 11 111, t 1 fsii ri his siniinn’ds 
Is bisjiiiti t, to rid V tl w mote ucuthfiils cl this 
’I'l 111 dll pi tl n 1 Ml bis tiuii it, till Ins fct i lach 
ss IS s , n iih otkii U 1 thit In w is i mipdl d to 'tart 
up f i suliUii, and ni the huii> of liis elesation 

siituiiicl his ])Iatt lilt I tin bi'iii ot the baron. 

1 be cmi jgi IK) libs iki i nils s oul 1 ii I piiniit him 
t St IV Uld 111 ik( n lo n-fot this abrupt bjliasioni, 
s 1 ' 111 tics iiitf u I'll i apirtiiniit, wheie Puklo 
tint I him ]u 11 „ md ti ' mg Iiiiiissll with ffnar 
dis tim, md idiin nt liis ilesuo’>< mg I ron,,bt to 
th iiooi, lu slip]! 1 1 d > It 11 le dial thau alise, 
1 1 iiiii' his tiundPnk'c to 'iiike Lts ^>eacewith 


nmoniyihp am nil's f i ihe ui i'udiSU ot tinu lisirs, Ibi i iij ms, lud m j i* nisi t.\f use him i 

oiu itfsiliicit Is sa d to li III btijic I upw ml 1 1 tw I ii in, in iccount ol tin sioknt tit it ilhuss with 

{lOuuds, Withtliiif od, f xipiisitc ns ,t wv, I’l’ tl win li in Imlliiuscir 1 It w is net without irason 

tyrant jlchogabahts u„nle Ills lioun Is Pit IK tli it h cmplosid i lucdi dci , loi when cm Inro ii 


paiilou, f had ablest loigot tl i oiip, wbidi 1 1 i«i [ lunu I to (hi umm’' iixnn, tin ('iruiiu had ’it up, 
W no necwisgry an aitnlc at sill t^ib s 111 Inim At mlsvisimUi the li lu isof his swn luinu), whnsipiJ 
each end tWiea’e dioh^ of) tUo wlai wabii d (u (i ’u m lioiu a mb cmlnonie’ed waistcoat, whik 
ItOifiauy; one is made ofxi&Miloy, pennytosal, ibns*, )h, ilnns„fijntn with 1 is mistoiturn, st uiipoil upcii 
piuotops, honoy, viuegiir, tnim, ergs, cmumbii', tin ouud, and lu hi li Uiitcb ui-s-d the unlucky 
onions, and hen liverkt Ih^otbci is much the «imc hmonit, and the iinpirtmiit lUUrtiiuei, wLo ill 
&» the soupmaigie of tbU COUUtiy Then theu* is a th s imie, wi'li greit ddiberitum, ion«olcd him loi 
loin of lioilod veal with fcnml and carawa) sicl, on the disistu. liy issurmg him that the duiiogc m gbt 
ft pottage composed of pnklo, oil, houet, onlfloui, be icpiinil wm*U s line oil of tniiuntine and i lot 
and a cuiious hashis ol the lights, livei, md blood ol nou. I’llegiiin, who ei uldsvaiec icliam fii iu liiueh- 
ft hw?C, togethei With a dish of loastedpigf ons bT«u- int, in histne, appeased his ludigualion b) nUing 
sicUr lo IkiroU, ahull 1 help j vu to a plate <f this him how much the wlnde compaii), and tspciially 

e P Iheflemun, who dni 1 t 1 1 ill disippiovt ot the mvuiu,', was mortitied at the acini i.t, md the 
Ugredieiil'i, assented to the propiv-il, .imlsetnud uiihapp) vlnaealui being rtniostd, thi pines who 
! to relish the composition; while the inaiquis, biing filled with two pus, ein ol itoiuuce hiuoredwith 
by tlio puutu which ol the silly kiekabys he ^suup ol white poppno, wlinh the doctor had substi. 
' ^*'’’^®>“*‘»w®c<>®inodatiJ tulid in tho room ot toistcd poppj-sced, foimeily 

•< wife » port I u of the sonp-nmigto, and tho icMitit, m eatiu with hones as a dessert; and tin other com- 
epocm moat, of which he said ho wn no great posed of a hock of pork baked in hones. 

« >i'' 
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CYOI.OP-2BDU m 


totim, 


PA]]ot, hfNinn^ ibe first of these dishes deseribed, 
Ufti d up his htMids and eyes, and with siftis of loath- 
inst and amascnient, pronounced, * A pic m idc of dor- 
mico and sirup of poppies* Ixnd in hi oven! what 
beastly fellows those Romans nt t ’’ l’l^ laend 
checked him for Ins uiooienl i.\ Uiuatiou with a 
MJTote look, and reoonnncnded the u il, of win h hi 
hitasclf thtcifttlly ate with 'Uv/i tiioomimns to tin 
commuy that the baton niohi I t mutito ln-< o\ 
niiiple, aftet haiins; calhil 1 a i 'inpii ol iJ u,.undi, 
whndi the phyncian, for Li'. wishi d toh iii b i i 
the true wine of I ilcinui i the p> ntii, '•< iii' ti 
thing tlse upon the table i h I'l In, w u' I icuturc to 
touch, made a m ur < f m ^ it , ami h id rtin i t 

tils icil al-i, altli n li In loull not lal, i i , 
that he w uld 11 I, III o 0 'i 1 1 tin 1 I m 1 1 
Old Lngl'in I 1 i dl 11 1 diHi rt t Ki iii ii nu 
pcior’s till fit lU the (1 *11 unit lo i- nil 
aeuiiuncts 11 ilil I tiiivulut iilin,,u st-it>Ii uiui 
theJiahi' mil tht c < , ml Ihit t hm. wi'- ik 
oetdtll) tliolhu, iiwliii.hli l nUli'nwiH Inii-. 
ot thoot 'll lu‘> whiih amoiia: tlu luii iit h 1 ol 
tuntil tin appellitii it ;)/'//«, m nu'iiihtnt 
‘li t will h sui kn in t> I )i > 1 , iilh , ‘i I 
■! n‘3^ 1 1, IRi 1 v th « 1.1 I '-ii^i I 1 tun ’ 

pi k, 1 Ml 1 f . » I r'j ’’'c , > 11 

Ncd, nil, IV , il,' i' uiIjilH Oithtijili 
hind il I’t t’li t t inl’cll/ff I , ii-tMi 
1 A i 1 , fi It I'l ' III wine, I il i 11 1 11 , 11' I 
pippir On t’l 1 ' i Ir 1 f iil , I I < i I 
nth li)in_,id witi iil kt ih li !, i i M Ikil I 
let ni fiil'iis 1 pii ' ,11 ", 1 

oil, ml 1 f’ 1 I a e ij e 1 1 I'l t , I 1 1 I ' 
►tulu I ill iH" 1 111 i )t M 1 ’ 

! Ihc piinUi, nh hidbvwrjl t tli'ilh ’ I 
I I oir"! ee tlf ’*• 't u h. win 'i Jit c ii j ir< 11 
abiitpijt, . d the ,r I w’ith e I tin 111 i r 1 
pOtion, n I •, oner hr i I li i n • i to i t' < i i t, i j ii j 

lei', ilnn he i i_ei'i v ii ui I i wii,, t In 1 i 

upon i huh till 1 ti I I ' i t t w 11 1 kc t I 

t'oi'b'i li iiiltuij' tin 11], III 1 1 1 I II tkc 11 ( 

iiun'l, while Af Palkt tuO ’ tli ti'l il ili iiiuhi i 
bw I lull, ill d I ’•11 01 h 'll! liiti n’d i) ^ 111 I m I 
II I id I t hut I im M It thei 't d til bi u j 

'in i, w’ '1 1 if t 1 I n 1 >w i ' ill 1 i, 1 1 lij I 

I ill il lion 'll 1 111't l di (I' 1 * / II ( . 

th e'•i.iti ft wh >1 li '1 i 111 tliuif 1 li* | 
not, hoiviit, ii-ipiii t (i hi i tlu lilt'll I mi > 
he T nil 1 ’ 1 ini milt 1 1 i lu tin I i !■>, i I 

wh u no i[ ml up th i mt], w is is iilt i 1 si <1 j 

in limp' 10 af i Ui n i* 1 < *1 ull , In it, mUi ’ st .1 
Ui, to lisci 'a'e liiiisci il ri thr I h, I aiiv 
aw av with III IXI! nil kiicn 1 1 M 1 fiiu'' nil ii 

wolied *hc il 1 \tH< 11 hit 1 I'll, i I t 1 ti 


stoii, 

IKloi' I’ll! f till Ilf 11] I 'i Ins t. < I] , ]i wi. 
Snict'l Ill'll t iiup''’ ilif ' 111 " 1" , i ill h 11 111) 
to p ti,s in Ih 'em i il w tul n ' is i i Uit ituli lU 
count, he w t' ivtiwhfliiwl !> rue ms st mil, 
whifh, bms mg in thi i 11, “ tin „< I it“ intuits 
upwi h.s 1( inlthvl,iiil iMelhiii > ii iralU 
ikat he hrifkc'l wi h angm I, ii’ I „iin it 1 with » 
most ,^iaslly "iiul him' It a pti t 
The bar'll, who 'at s (uit with< it the lorlrxof this 
tttnuult, was rift it all displend iJauin^rhi' < i 
paiiions in tl'i in uch i islinuly enthit nhith li 
alraadj shynd , 1 it tlu <1 t i w is eonf un't I 
With sharm, and xeMtioi' Ah t b iniv' prt I'llrd 
ftpaK'lKalion ff oil ti il 'ktuni’i Ic', betxpri i < I 
sorrow f r th* iiisai’.<>il tr , wiiicli lu ojiih 
MOtibed to want ot 1 1 t< ai d pmdrm in thf (nintf r, 
Wihip did not think jwfp'i to letum and iniki an 
ptwn, and pirtesteil that tfteu wa, no 
tUU^U the firwls which eoulil giie offi»iici to a sn •* 
siWs «<»<(, the itifftiig beng a mixtuti of ptjpfr, 
lufWfe, Anil'aiHwfietida, and iht) saueo t'lDinsttng of 


> 


wine and honing'picklc, which he had used instead 
of the celebrated gaaum of the Romans; that fiuneruf 
piekle having been prepari d Bometimesc^ the soombrl* 
whuh weio a sort ot tnun) fish, and sometiMea of the 
silurus or «had fish; nay, le observed, that thert wra« 
a thud kind called ganku huemation, made of the 
gUts, gills, and blood ofi^the thynnus, 

I he phi sicmn, finding it would be imnracHoabto to 

if-e til>li«h the order of the banquet ny presettinc 
n iun the dishes whu^had been disconiposw, ordered 
ocnthiii" to lx icni'icd, a 'lean cloth to be laid, 
and the ilisscit t' be l)iou',ht m. ** 

AJcaiiwhilo hi iigiettcd his incapunty togWethom 
. spei miiu of thr ihens oi fidi'ineals of the onCKuits J 
s«ili ns the Ills (hibi ton, the <on,{ci eel, wrhieh. In 
I tiulen s opmiDn, m hud ot d'gcstion ; the comiita Or 
j utnaul, ilfsefibtd l>v I’liiiy in his Natural llistojy, 
nil sals the him , ol nntiy oi them were a foot and 
i li ill in 11 n 'ih, the iiinllit and laiuurcy, tW wrre 
111 hi hi’Iusi crtiiiiiiiii 1 ')''i>li], of wfuen last Julius 
( is,t b iKwtl bi\ th Ills villi ill one teiumphal sup* 
I'ff III ibsencd that the miumi ot dressing them 
was rIis<iilKd hv llotiee, .i the account he gives of 
tilt intfilii nnnit ti which Mnccnaswas invited by 
the fill II i'll kmis, 

Ai'iit 11 j 1 11 tii ATiU' im iiat'intci, Ac 

11 1 1 ' I 'if II till th(i "in conimonl} eaten with 
tilt thisSvi 1 nil, , t twn iiipiyn ami asfiinscnt 
1 1 u iiilii u ' p iigiitive II ituro ot the fish. ) 

II 'i i'll 1 1 ie>I ieian,.'iie tb<m io under- 

II “, t'l t th 'i ti v> n reck i' 1 a Iaj.un"U» 

1 I ji / nt'i 1 1 rl lion m itsti, it i is >13 no 

I it ii iipii ibli III I, int of i <]xuse to »omP pic- 

r ir I I 11 lie ab ut the time of that iilisurd 

\ lupin I It liv'^ '*'is, will oiileird flit brains of i 
i Inn n< 1 riiib i > 1 e loitipi Uiuliil m one >nt''S. ! 

‘1 tills in II th 1 tt ippfuel, ml thef imi>any 
If 1 t I lii'leiti Of 1 to lee plain allies lu salt 

, ’ v lo , ’ it wh 1 1 ' < niiistii oi ilif feast lalitcd 

nil If 11 I w I s it ot )ilU, wh'ih be atbraie I to 
I I I It Ictolhcli] tiiiiu ivof lUsitlnus, hem,; a 

III III' c HIM II , [ukli, niiil h niv, I lied to a ^ 
]i I i isti 11p. nil 1 c n'iicd tssafu 1 id 1, which he 

uTt 1 , in ( n' iilit iito Vumiloirgmsaui liistcr, 

Ml II < In thin the h sf r Svriai inn, so piceious fts 
111 1 till n ' ill itiiifiivi to ill' wi'ght oi a sil' 

1 i] 1 1 hf ,.inll< I iiti tvik h's woid lor the < v» 

iilUm_, >1 lb , 2iin>, hut '’intcntfd thfnu*olii<» With 
thf (ih\<s wlndh gave such an a'reesUe Ycluh fo the 
wine I'lat they steimd ir> will illsposoil to console 
tli'iiistlifs for till ill-,.! 111.1 t’lcj had enduTCtl, and 
I’l'kli, unifilliii' to 1 sc ih If 1st ciri umstancQ of 
f iteit unmci I tl it ff uJ t hr < *i|aytd in thf ir rompani', 
MCiii ill qiu t ii fhr paiuti , whoitmaincd m his ! 
Iiintuiiiil m niiotl a ipntiient. and cinibl not be 
IMii iiiidf I to If riitn tlu liinqueiiiif' loom, iuitii 
I'f 1 ...riiic unihiti to jure ire bis panion ham those 

I bom he I ad ntiured. Having isMittfl hii.i Of this 

II rUilgcni’e, fill young gentleman ltd h tu in like » 

(niuinal, 1 owing cn all hands with an .nr of humUl^ 
and f 01 tntiou, and particularly aildrewiMt hrskeoft 
to tilt fount, to whom he swore in Inglbm he htM| 

Tl) intent tn utliont man, won an, urehtld, butwi^, 

III 11) m ike the best of hi , way, that honOk 
gi'o ibt iDiiiUrable foinj'iuiy cwise of oflfeuce 

be-ym.; the iliitHtfe of naliin in their prosenco. 

Wlidi IVblc intnpritfdthiSrtpoli^toth«Ittdi*Bi 
Pallet was tor'iien in 11 .y jxilito tcmui, and ovfflfli w>» 
eei tfl into f nonr bv hi 1 fu< nd the doctor in OdEUl^ •' 
qu«mo of out htif'V iiiti rccssion ; *0 UuUi ^ , 

guf'ts forgot thf a f h.igiin, and paid thede mpeeto tw i 
piously to tiifi Wtlf, that m a short time the “ 

P vgne pTfiiliiced t* ry evident in fhe Mhaiflwir ,, 
of all present. 

Vm ' '<T I 








fi'v'.'tij!': i i . . pieced the flrat part of his ‘Journey,'.Stone went !t. 

;.5, ■ .♦-iTmr'Nyi! stEftNB. to London to see it imblUhed, (ui<i died h* ^gingig ' 

in Bond Street, March 18, nos. There was n(^y 

■-'■i'KeJrt ill «^er of time an# geniua, end not inferior but a hired nurse by Im death-bed. He had wished" 
hi cdfioeptiotiOftioh ecoenftic comio character, was to die in an inn. where tlie few cold ofBce* he*'’ 

- the witty; pathetic, and se^toentul author of TrU- wanted would be purchased w ith a few guineas, and ' 
ihm Shandy. Sterne was an%riginal writer, though paid to him with an undistinbed but punctual at- i 
la hhiftlarist of tlioaghts and ilhistrations. Brother tontion. His wish was realised almost to the letter, 
fstomdv. iny Hncle Toby, Trim, the Widow Wsul- i Ko «aie roads Sterne for tlic st ,xy ■. his arciit Work ■.: 


"Sha^i 'iny Oncle Toby, Trim, the Widow Wsul- Ko one roads Sterne for tlic st uy; his great Work .1 
null (Hr Slop, will go do^i to posterity w'ith is but a biuidic of episodes and digressions, strung ; | 
the kindred creations of Cervantes. This idol of together without any attcnipt at ordi>r. 'i'iie render 
hU oWii day is now, however, but littio read, exeept must ‘ give up the reins of his imagination into his ■ 
4n;p^agfe8 df pure sentiment. His broad humour .aiitlior’s hand—be pleased he knows not why, and 
•W hot relishrf'i his oddities have not the gloss of cares not wliorefore.’ Tiirough llic whole'novel, ! 
ndvelty 5 his indecencies startle the |irii'lisU and however, over its ini.sts and absurdities, siiines Ids j 
pttttect. readers of this busy age will not bunt little family band of friends and relatives—ih.at inb 'i 
.for his beauties amidst the blank and nAirhled leaves niitable group of originals and humorists—whicili i 
—the pages of no-meaning—the quaint ernditiiai, stand out from the canvass with the force and dia- ;j 
itoien trom forgotten folios—^tho abrupt tr<iiwitioii.s tinctness of re.ality. This distinctness and fecpar.atc 'i 
and dlSCTirsive flights in ^^''hich his*81iakspeare.iii identity is a proof of uhat Coleridge has ternwd 1 
.toueW of chiA'aeter, and his gems of fancy, jr.d;'- tlio peculiar prjwcr of Sterne, of seizing on and ] 
• toeil^and feeling, lie hid and embedded. Uis spark- bringing forw.ard those points on whi'di every man j 
■■Hn^ polislied iKetion has even an air of false glitter, is a huiuorist, .-’.nd of the masterly in.anner in wliich 1 
■yet it is the weapon of a mashr-of i)nc- vim can he has liron.gh*. out tin; clierarf eristics of two beings ' 
btir tile heart to tears as well as Lingiitr.r. The of the mo.st oiiposite natures—the elder ,‘^handy and ,J 
Want of simplicity and deceno.v i.« l«.s ftrealcit f.Milt. Toby—.and summndc.l thorn with .a group of fol- ' 
ills whim and caprice, wldcli Im p.artl,v imiii-.lcd lowers, .sketched vitli cqii.al life and individuality t • 
(front Uabelais, and partly assumed for cTeet, cemc 'in the (.'orporal, the obstetric Dr Slop; Yoridr, the j 
in sometimes with intrusive uwkw.ardneas to niar lively and earcle.ss p.'irson; the W’idow Wbidinau ; 
the touclies of true ,genius, and the kindJin.gs of en- ;’nd S'l.sammli. Duriii." the interval;, of ilie publi- j 
thttsiasin. He took as much pains to spoil Ins own cation of *'rri-lraui,’ tstcnie venturc-fi liefore the , 
natural powers liy alfcctation.* as Lady iMary rays p'.ib'be soin(! ■••ohcni s of aitli his own comic, 

ridding did to destroy hl.s fine oonsHtntiou. ' ' i!';'.iro, from a paiutir'jr by Itovuolds, at the liead of 

I, The life of 3a.vtjrtuNCE Stmum; va.s as liill-; in : them. 'Die‘Sermon.-,’.aceoiVdiig to tl.u just opinion , 
j keeping as liis writings, A. clergyman, be ua.s dis- i of (Iray the pod, .show a strong imagination and a j 
I eohlte and liccntioir.;; a sentimentalisl. wlio )i;\ 1, | roisiMc heart; ‘bm.’hc- aids, ‘ yon roe the author ; 
: with ids pen, tears for all a’limatc and iiiiuiimato I often tottering on the verge of laughter, and ready i 
' nature, he was hard hearted ainl selfish in his cinl*. | to tlirov his periwig in tlio face of the .•mdicnce.’ i 


Had he kept to liis living in tin; country, j 'Die aU'ectcd nmi'c; 


abrupt transitions which 


going liis daily round of pu.storn! dulics, lio would disligiire • 'J’ristranf arc not tiMiiished fnnu the * 
liave lieon a better and wiser man. ‘ Ho degeno- mous,' but there is. of course, niore ennneetinu and 


rated to I^ondon,’ says David Gr.rriek, ‘like an ill- (-.'herciicy in the Rui.icct. 'Die ‘ tjcntimcnlal Jc’tr- 'J 
transplanted shrnb: the incense of the .great si)oile.l is c.l.s.i more regular tlnm * 'rri-stram' in Its plan 
his head, and their ra.goiits his stomach. He grew and details; Imt. beautiful nr- sonu; of it.sdcseripti.oiis 
s'wliJy and proud—.an invedid in IvhIv and mind.' are, wc want the c.-.lditier, of Hiaudy. :in(l tlve ever- ! 
llard is tli'O life of a wit when miitcJ to a snsceo- pleasing good nature and simplicity of Dndc Toby. 
tible temperament, and tiic cares .ami sensihilit-cs . f Sterne himself is tV.o only character, 'fhe uathe.fie 1 j 
Sbi author 1 Sterne was the h„iT of an Iri.sh lieu- p.cssa.c's are rather loa rstrained, but still tinoly '• 
tornint, and was Imrn at Olo"mel, November -Jl, eom-eiAcd. .ami id'o u e.vpressed in his most felicitous .1 
1718 . '•'Hb was educated by a relation, ii cousin, and mromer. 'Dial ‘ecitlc spirit of swt'v'*:-st humour, ■ 
degtee of M.A. at Dambridgo in ITto. who erst did.st !-il upon the easy pen of his 1.-elmed j 
IlftVjng etttereii into orders, his uncle. Dr Sterne, a Cervantes, turning the twiligb.t jf his prison into . 
rieU pivvsdbt, presentol him with tHe living ofSnt- noond.ay briglitucss.' was seMom absent long from 1 
ton, to which was afterwiirdl added a prebend of the invoiatlons of his Kn;!:li5h imitator, even when - 
York. He mtirfied a. York lady, and derived fro:.: he mounted his wildest Imldiy. and dabbled in the j 
I'-tlic connexion another living in that coiintv, the mire of sensuality. 

i; rcctaiy of Stillington. IIe.^livcd nearly twciilP Df the sentimental stvle of Sterne (.his humour is ' 

‘ ytairs at gntton, raiding, painting, fiddling, and too .subtle and ctlicreal to lie cmnpres.sod into our | 
^■si^Oting, ■iirith occasional qUarrels with his bretliren limit.s) a few spaunicus are ad<lcd, | 

of tlio cloth, with whom he w.<ui no favourite. He ' 

lOrkahiio fi» Lotidon in 17.19, to pnblish the 'Ihc Sfory <■/ L- Fim. 

ivTO fbrri YoUime* of ‘iMstram Slmndy.' 'Two rp,-™, < Tr! 

wpto published in 1761, and the same iium- rri.tr.*m . 

l!l^’i£l763> 'fife now tock a tour to France, which it w.as sometime in the summer of that year in i 
l^^ltohed torile of his subsequent volumes of ‘I'ris- -whioh Dendcnuoiid was taken by the allioi wliich '! 

with his exqiiisite' sketches of peasants .and was about seven years I'ofoi-e my father came, into 1 
5ring>4f^**7s, tho Biulcteer, the abbe.s» and Mar- tlie country, .and about a.s^aiiy, after the lime, tkat ,'1 
at'Moulines—and not for.cettiug the my uncle 'J’oby and Trim had privalely decamped -j 
with his heavy pam..ers at Lyons. In from iny father’s house in town, in ofdcr to lay sonic ;i 
toi^.nnothet continental tour, and pene- of the finest sieges to roine of the fuic.st fortified cities ,1 
lixdy, to which wo are indebted for his in Europe, wlion my uncle Toby was ouo cveuiag ji 
\fo»rney. The latter work he composed getting his supper, with Ti-im sitting behind him at i 
kt Coxwould, tlio living of which had a sinall sideboard, 1 say sitting, for in consideiatfeiji; 

’ ” irtsd to him, on the first, ^iMjcation of of the corporal’s kmo kueo (which .soineiiiacs gaVbj. 
Loifd FalcWibridge. Having com- him exquisite pain), when my tmelo Toby dined 0r\ 


‘ i^cntimcnlal JcT- 


f'ervantes. turning the twilieb.t jf his prison into 
noond.ay briglitiic«s.' was srMom absent long from 
th'C invijiatlons of hi-i Kn;!:li5h imitator, even when 
he mounted his wildest Inddiy. and dabbled in the 
mire of sensuality. 

t>f the sentimental stvle of Sfenie tliis humour is 
too .subtle and ctlicreal to lie emnpres.sod into our 


Tlx Ufoxy }.'• Ft m. 
[From • Tri-,tr,*m Sli.andy.’]. 





















liomisfs:. 


ENGLISH LITEKAtGRC. 


uvakYCii siMtxs. 


T»Im, naid iny uuckt Toby,blowu>g his nose; but that 
thou Mt a good-natured fellow. . , , 

\Vlien I gftre him the ton^, continued the corporal, 
I flight ft was pioper trftell liim I was (apiain 
Shandfs seirant, and tlisl your ho 


Shandy’s seirant, and tlisl your honour, though a 
stranxer, was extrerotly conned for his lathir, and 
t^t, if them was anything urjoui house or cellar— 


And ihou uiight’st ha^e addid inj puist too, M.id my 
uncle Toby—he was heartily wdionu to it lie 
mode ft Tory low bow, whichVras meant to jour 
hoRoiiyi Mt no answer, toi his heart was tall, so hi 
went up sAirs with the toast I warrint you, niy 
dear, sftid i, ^ "Pened the kitchtn d loi, your fitlir r 
Will he well again. Mi \ oiu k\ etii itc was mu >1 iiig 
ft pipe hy th< kiiehcn tue, but end not iword, ^o< I 
or bod, to cointoit thf joiith I thought it wr »iig, 
added the euiporal ^ Ihiiik so too, sud inj unde 
Tohy. 

\^cn the heutenint hid t>i<n his gli-s<l si k 
and toast, helcH hiinsell altth rci’iicd, ml smt 
j-down into the Ivitch* ii to let me ) now tli it in il mt 
ten mimites he should l>e gl.i i if I w nl 1 sk p iij 
stairs I helicie, * iid tin 1 u dluid, he is mg t siy 
his provoTS, for thile was 11 >»k laid u]> n the ihiii 
by ms Dcdside, aod as I shut the dioi, I siw his s n 
toko up A cushion • 

J thought, Slid tie furati, thit > ju .intliiiirn 
of the niiiiy. Mi inin, i mi sud > iir pnyiis it 
nil I hraid the pi or „iiitlun in s ly 1 1 - pnjiis la t 
night, s^id the limllidi itiv douith, ind with 
my own ciiis, oi 1 <iuld nrt 1 m b lieu 1 it /ic 
jou 8UK of it* leplud the cinilc V dlu , m’ 
plcosr vour Kiciuct, slid f, priis is rftin ot hn 
ownniuinl as ipuson, mdwhui he is hphtn ' 1 i 
bis kuig Mid fi 1 his own bit, ml t r hi- h i n i b , 
ho has the mo-t rt ison to ] i ij ( i 1 1 (1 inj oiu in 
the whole w 01 Id ’Twas wdl smj < t t’uc, liini, iid 
my uncle lobj hut whtn i blui, sul I, ij 
till ISO aoiii reicicim, ha btiu stiiilm, 1 t twihi 
liouis iogt tliei 111 till tnlid ts up t > his ki ci s 11 i d 1 
water, or tn^(i.,id, sud 1, fm lu mbs ti ji tl i r in 1 u_, 
and d ingenms inaichcs , h ii is'-cJ, peih i] s, m hi u u 
to doj , hamssmg othcis to i ion « , dtl u'lt ’ hti 
counteimindf d thcie, k in g this m lit il up u his 
arms; beat up in hi- -Init t'u nc\t bcnuiuhid ii his 
joints, perhaps withi ut -ti iw m his tint to kiud in , 
must saj Ins prajiis ho lud '/ 1 1 c t in II li m, 
said T ioi I was pupicd, iiinth tl i < ijo il, t i the 
uputation of tlw auuj- 1 IdiiM, m’ pit i-t j i 
reverence, said 1, that when i suldut ats turn t 
ptWT, ho ptajs as htaitilj as apustm, though ii t 
With all hfs tuss md lijpoiri t Ihiii shouldst iit 
have said that, Imi, siid iin muff I>li fit I 
onIy4;naws who is n JijpotiiU uid i lin is n I \' 
the great and general rtiuwof us vll, torp ml, at tin 
dt> of judi,mti>t, md not till then, t w 11 1 ctii 
who has done then duties in tins woihl tnd wli > his 
not; and yre shall be adianotJ, liiiu, iu<ui<Iiii,.lY* 

I hope we sliall, said rnin It iiaiii the SnpMin, 
soul my nude Toby, md I will show it tin e to 11 > 
low. In the niesMtiine, we insj dtptml upon it, 
Tnm, fo> out comfoit, said my uiiile l«bj th it ti d 
Aluuehty is so good anti juat a g \cinor of the woihl, 
that It we have but done our duties m it, it will ncier 
be ittqutred into whether wc haic done Uiim in a red 
eOftt ora block one. 1 hoponoi, s.ud the loipoiil 
But gb on, Trim, aaid my unde I dw, with tli) stor) 

\^cft I weut up, eontittued the coipnml, into the 
luutonant’a rooiUj wluth t did ntit do till tin cxpiia- 
tion of the ten minutes, he was hing in Ins bed with 
tW head raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon tlu 
nlUow. otid a clean white cambnehandkerehiet besule 
il. The youth was just stooping down to take up the 
up n which I supposed he had been kiicUing,, 
ihenOMK tras laid upon ttie bed; and oa he ro»e, in I 
Mlidx ^ the c&ahion with one hand, he reached out' 


. * ■ 


his other to take it away at the same time, Let it 
rcinaiu there, my dear, sti I the lieutenant, 

lie did not offer to spoaP to me till I bod walked 
up close to his bedside If you u, Captain Shandy’s 
sell ant, said he, you must pii«ent my thanks to yeur 
master, with my little boy’s thinks il ng with them, 
forhiscouitesy to me Ifhewasoi Inom’s, said ^e 
Iieiiteii vnt I told him jour honour w i Ihen, said 
he, 1 srrvcd tliier (ami « ms i ith him in Ilauden, 
and leiiKmlsr him ; but ’tis most likch, as 1 had not 
the honoui of any Ac(in tint Mice witn him, thu ho I 
knows nothing of me 'ton will till him, h iweicr, 
that tl i pot on Ills gt (1 nitiiic hu 1 ml an hi thli- 
gitions to hun is ont Te bcire, a lieuteu int m 
\n,.us’s but 1( know me nit, i,aid ht, a cfoim 
turn, miiMiig I'jssihly ho nay mj story, added he 
I’rav, Ull the (aptani, I w is the ensign at Breda 
whose wife wis most uiifortunatelv killtsl with a 
mu k t sh t IS shf liy in mj iini' in mj tent I | 
reiiiiiiitd the stmi, in t j If ise yolii honoui, sml I, 

M y well 1)) JO i si' aid be, wiping his tv's} with ' 
his hvnlk'iehuf, then well n ly I In sajing tlit«, 
he Inw i 111 k rii ’■(iit flush s ni, which sfyineii 
tnd with i 111.(k 111 I Mil ibuut his iitek, ind kisscd 
It twi(( IliK, Billy, lid li Ihe hey dew acioss 
the I 111 t) the 1( Isih, ull lling <1 wii np< n his 
kit tj k tl II ig in hi ]i in 1, ml ki sed it too; 
then ki < 1 liH fitlitr, in I sit d iwi upni the lad and 
W(1 t 

I wi h SI d 1 y iimk f hv nth i deep sig] I 
wish, [nil, Iwi sb I \ni-hoiinir niliedtle 
11 ( 111 , 1 i > mil h ( ii^enitd ‘^hill 1 pout jour 

h iKur lira „i i s d sick lijciii pip< > I>o, Ini i, 

sii I in\ 11 e'l 1 >l \ I 

Irciid 1(1 ni 1 niv iiuel ljly,s rhiii. M'-in, the 
st 1 ,1 tl ( 111 1 II in I hiswifi, i, th a (111 uinst ime 

his nil Icsty nntti I, itnl pii*i( iluly well tint he, 
is w 11 i, II, iij II s 111 lint i or’ici, 1 l)i-T>t 1 

wliil w in Ml ill pun 1 h\ t'u wLili Kgimrnt, 

1 It ‘luisli 111 si ly thou lit ii] n ’iis tinished 
ill ih, 11(1 (he ( i] 1 il, I 1 1 i ni I stiy no longei, 
s M'hcd h h II mi i 1 i ht liuiigLc Iciro 

I ( li 11 11 (1 0 1 r i ail <iw iiK l the bottinl ot 

(hi stills md i. We wiiU 1 Mil ( ^ liii, wild me 

they hit in turn Tid n I, in I We ii then loute 

I I > in the ie inient in 11 link is But, alls' -aid the 

1 ip 111, tin li iitinints list day’s inauh i« over, 
ih i whit still m t 1 is pi O’- h v' itiel my 
ui lie 1 III \ . 

It yvIS to ny nn u I hy’s,t(mal hm ur though 
1 ‘ell it ( lU f r tlu s ' I ot th se, whii,*i hen imoped j 
n 1 etwi\t y i Uiinl ail i p sitiie liw, kno y not lot 
thin ul wh ih wii I I th weildate tiiin thiiusehes 
.1 at, 1 twiih til till ins lu k 1 )hj w is wami'y 
in a- I it thu rinn in i iiiMiiii thi sjcge rf Don- 
(kiiinil, pinlklwith tl ilht , «h) picssod then- i 
in , iiuuii isly til it tin \ SI iK( illiwed him time to 
(t li s dll mi —that neMithchss he -avi up Dendei J 
m III, thduhhe 'll I ilrraily iiudi i lu lament upen j 
the eiiuntcrseup ml hint his while thoughts to 
w lids tin pny itc distilssis it the iiw , .md e\e(pt ) 
that he oukieil the 't den gate to bo lioltcd up, by | 
yyhiih be iui,.ht n sml to hiyt tinned the sMge ot 
Dendrnnond into a blockade, he Iclt Dendennond to 
it'cll, to bi relit icd oi not by the French king is the 
lienchkm„ thought good, and ruljr i.t>usukied how 
hi hiuisilf should relieie fill poiir lieutenant an 1 his h 
son Tint kind Ikuig, wjio is t friend to the fiitnd- u 
k ss, shall lei ompense thee for this i 

Thou hist left this mittcr sfuitj said my unde 
Tohji to the eoiporal, as he w vs putting him to bed, 
and I Will tell thee in whvt, liiiii In the Inst plate, 
when thou uiadst an offer of my seriiets to I o levie 
—as stekneas and tiaydhng aio both evpeii'iie, and 
thou knowest hew is iut a pool huiunant, nith a 
son to Bttbsist as well a.s himself out of his pay—that 
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It 1 If 


'iliou ii9t make oa offlar to him of my puna; 
iMscftoiK, bad he atood m need, thou knowo‘'t, rnm, 
he bad beou aa erelcutse to »t as myaelt Your honour 
knoua, said the corporal, I had no tiJtw Inio, 
quoth my uncle Toby, thou did^t st \ ii,bt, fijiu, «ts 
a i>uldier, but certainly iciy wiou/ ^ ui«u 
In the second place, forwlu h m 1 t ttion h%st the 
t atwne excuse, continued iny unth ’ b), nhtu tUou 
11 otteredst himurhatevcr v ab lu ii»\ b u i, thou du iiWut 
jj base offered him my hou « t< > V -ua biothe «. dutr 
jl ehould hare thebibt quirkr , Jam, ind if wc hid 
* hua wilh us, wi could i J uul look to Inui Hi u 

I art an excellent niuM. fl iirll, liiin, u 1 iilmt \ illi 

thy care of him, and tlu < hi a nii iii’s an I Ins I \ s 
audniineto^jtt icrjiieini htu ju tbmi i,.unatfui 
I and stt him upon L s !(.„ In i f itui^bt oi flu i 
weeks, add'd mmiK It fd 1, i d n h< iUj.a( in mb 
Kp will iioiti mi til, I’l’ j It 1 ( \ 111 hi 1 i, nil i-> 

I world, ' 1 lb 111 111 lie will nw h, «. d i 

I unile 1 hi, u ii a up < m h Itit tl li ’ ' i 

one sliot ill An’pUas \ ui li u ut, n I' i 
pwal, bi nil IK iPi ninth but 1 1 hi'«i n Ih si ill 
f mi'di, tl ltd my until 1 Iv nn Im t' t till ’i 
' had i *hoo on, th Uj,liiMthiut ilvuinii' m iiili 
be shvll niaiib ti’u'it monr lit n ni f sf >n I tf, 
bill till t ipitil He SI 11 111 siipj i*p1 si J III 
ti'ic'e lotn Hell di ( if Kst su, I t'l , { i I, 

Jiidwhit will I <)'i fjjisbi' Ikslull] vdi{. 
Slid nil uoil" lilt iiiniH k iirH ’ ’v\, wliit 

wo i an I ’ liiui, s 1 1 1 n 1,1 n mu ! u i 1 1 i' i 

poor sjiil ni'i li Hi slull n f lu, b (i uu i 

nj lu 10 Iibi 111 \ 1 * t I n 1) 'm 1* *1 " *' * 
to htavrns < iii t v wi b t' itli. Hi 1 I 1 
eaie it in, u 1 i')p Hit ill nil, 1 \ i t t 

down, d opptl it 1 11 ) tL i’, 1 It 1 If 

(nt in e u 

hf> luuie 1 1\ n'l li UK u 1 It I 
into ills lui 1 ( i < 1 1' n 1 b 11 01 1 i< 1 1 

poial to ' c ih 11 t I m ini < ) \ u i, 1 

unt tJ b* 1, 1 d It’l »1 <’> 
riic si n 1 ( 1 1 1 1 II If tbs I f t i I 1 1 f 1 
< in the u*lt_f b 11 I e 1 u , i hs ifi’i* 1 

it 11's lb h iid of '<t*h )i sr 1 1 I ij I 
1 ytlids, and 1 ti llv ill Ibt i i I i tl t t 
tutnnnnl it It wl nn umit I \ wh I i 

rosp up 1 b 11 I f < Li i 11 s 1 til <11 <) I ll I 

liPUteiiMi t s 11 111 w ill t -jilt I 1 I 

sat Inni* 11 iV n iijin H ibai' I > tb b , I 
indepiiidi itl> i illinji nlii* n i i It 
eurtani in tl. i n ’u i ill! 11 i 1 1 jll 11 t i 

woutlhaiod iw t i ii 1 'i Inu v lu 1 i w 

he hod ll t I in thi m h — lu is Ins i nii , t 
-'s'Wlicri Wi” hib ftm— ml wh t lu uld d i li l[ 
him Aiiliitb itifmv'lii tu t ai wi 
<aje of the imiuiru , w 1 1 ii i d t 11 Jnin f i' 
little plan wliK h } t h id 1 ( i i ti itn ' w iHi tlio i 
poial the ni^ht bofi e fji him 1 i li ill li me 
dm> th, f p htire, s , 1 1 niy un'’’f 1 tv.timibn , 
andwc’il send fj II Ifitirtosi wUits tlu luntii, 
and wc’ll huonn ipotbtiaiv, ml theinp i»l “oall 
be your nn'sf, diul 111 bo ytiir biivaiit TeJ iit 
There was a fiiiiil UPSS in m\ mil lotij luttbe 
■ ^Ibtt of fAtniliMity, hut ilu < wise H it —ibich lu; 
at 01 CO into his soi.l, an I shiwtd you th" /oc 1- 
nbSs <o£ his ii'ture, to this then was sjiru tiling in 1 1 j 
ICoks, and soiCP, and ininnt i supi jadr<il, whi h (tri 
aally beeVonod to tin unf rtun tit to totiip an 1 tnK 
I shelter tindci him * so that < to i > inv unde lob/ I id 
tti^f finished the kinl il' " hi wus making' ti ilu 
bad the ton insensibly piisstd up tlosr to b s 
and bad taken bold tf the bicast of hi oit, 
"Mb* iWSfiUing it towards bun 1 ho Mo xi an I 
XBirfw(ttfTEe Fene, which wire waxing toM an 1 slow 
sn^UH and wete retreating to thnu last eitadil, 
^le hanii, laUied back; the him foisook his eyes for a 
uunneiik} IW looked sp whilffttUy ih my mile I oby’s 


face, then cost a look upon h!a boy; ah4 that liga- 
nunt, fine <u it was, was never brokMu Iwme in* 
stantly ebbed again j the film rctumed to it* Jjjlioe; 
the pulse flutleied—std" ned—went on—thtobMds" 
stopped aram-s-moTod—^mpped. Shgll I gpi ont No. 

" f 
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[1 jom ibo ‘ SpnlimenUl Journey *3 

And is for the Bxstile, the lonoi is Ih the frotd. 
Make f ho most ot it you p mi, said I to mywlf, the 
lUsliIo IS but aiiothn woid lot a town, aiKt a tower i* 
but nnothii word lui ihmso you rm’t get Ottt of. 
Mill V o I the gouty ! for tiny nit in it twiceosyear; 
but with Hint liMts iiliiy, niul {lon, atid ink, and 
p pti, Uld pit (CHOI, alhoit a nun can't get out, he 
IllIV d I itiy well within, at li tsi, hr a month mr six 
wttks, ot tlu in I oi whii Ii,il ho it ti l>ain Itwsfijlloiy, 
liu 111 101 iKt apjieais, md Ut oouies out a better and 
w s(i 11 I than lie w< lit in 

1 lu 1 soi It tcf 1 on (1 f 1 j; t wliat) to step into the 
tunt ynul is I ' it’d this ipionnt, iiid ioinctJib<r I 
w ilk< 1 diwn (it Ills 111 no sin ill triumph with tbecon- 
t it < 1 my It IS imu ' Bc^bitw tho soiiibie penri! » 
Slid " isuiitiiid/ hi I eniy lut if. poweis whitb 

I mis the Piilssol life with sc Laid and deadly a 
< 1 n lu II mm I Sits tl 11 ib< 1 at Hit objet ts he 
b IS 1 1 iiifud hi rsift lud I lai 1 < ned leduci them to 
tl 1 TI f»> < and lilt sh< oiei'oiks thtm 'Xis 
It SI I i I mil I ' UK iiojt Him, the Ikistlie ii 

II ’) 111 Id 1 1 hill '■flip it of Its tovus, 

III in H 1 i lb mi Mw the dxis, rail it Simply 

c 1' ( Till It ’tl SI me ty rant of n dw- 

i 1)11 ' I 1 1 ll 1111 wbub ll 'll 1 you 11 if, the 

i ll n a < i lit ir tlu tUni hall wilbfiit eoiti- 

I t I s iniuin *1 1 in tlu 'itvdsy of this soli* 
I ny i It i wl lilt vk tibt of a ehiltl, which 

I iT>' iiu '‘lit ibl 1 t get tut’ 1 looked up i id 
I w tht 11 't lids (tru nt th'i nisn,w onion, nor 
nil 1 , i wt ut vitlui H ftuLUtr ntftt turn J.i aiy 

I I II I tl 1 u b tlu 1 t sfi^t, I lu ini tm *srnc 

1 ry ♦ I I V) nu , ii d looking up, I waw it 

i t'lit , 1 UI 1 i lit'h <<t_< , ‘ 1 citt’li eet o It, 
t If t 111 sill tht at trim I-txid looitiiig it 
Hi hill ll 1 It .try pi I m who tama fbiougU the 
T I », it I II flutt n g tl lb side towards which 

iht 1,1 <1 f 1 I , wit’i 1*i( i nt limtnfahou of its 

t ,iiviU ‘It nt (it out,’ sniil ilip »Hrlm; Hod 
h ll tbte' 1 I, blit 1 11 1 t Hie out, cost whst it 

till I I 111 ltd ill lit ll I I, t to g't the door It 

w I nt< 1 in I d 1 lit fwitUd lint With Wire 
t! tic w 1 n 11 ottm»it i, on without null ng the cago 

H J1 Its I tjcfe 1 olh h uids to it Ihe biiu fletr to 

Uu line 1 htie I was i),ttempting hisdiIiTiicwt, and 
ihiu till' las htid th <ugh tl i tielUs, pnased hi* 
breast K'aini-t il as it imnntieitt; I tier, pent eiOao 
tint, s im 1 , 1 1 iiuiot Bi I thee at libeity. * No,’ said 
Hie itiiluig, ‘ I <.ui’t. t out, 1 can t get out,’said 
Uit sUilu ? f y jw I IK ver hail my aflection* more 
t>t dtilj aw ikiiKil, or do T teiuttoVr an laCtdcnt iu 
Illy life where the dissipated apiixts, to whidh my 

II ison 111 I been <i ImWilt, were so suddenly cidJed 
inmi hlidiMiKal as the notes were, yet eg trpeiu 
tnut to n iturr w ere tliey chanted, tb vt in on* moment 
(lit y <m ithrpw all my aysttin ific reasoning* ’ftfun the 
I'a tile; anil I heavily walked up stoiniy wnaayujg 
I very woid I hod aaid in going down them. 

Hutiiis thy <11 as thou wilt, still Slnverf, Mad 
I, bliU thou art a bitln diaugbt; and tMOUI^Si thou¬ 
sands in all ages have boon made to dru^ of theet 
thou ait no Itss bitter on that aocouat. "lit thou, 
thiieP aweet and grooioiis goddess, addressSrig mys^f 
to Libi rty, whom all in public fl* In private wonhipi, 
yvhosp taste m grateful, and eyer wiU m 
herself hbalt ehauge ; ttp tint of Wfltuk toft lApot thy 
snowy mantle, or raeuiie power tispii tky 
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iroji; wlth'<*»'''fe!>-«n*ilfl ^'P<^ W»» *» J*® **‘8 liis 
<ie ja hftp!^i<K than hU loonarcb, from 
whose, o««rt j^hon artexiled. Qracioua HcavonI cried 

kneeing down upon thi^laHt etep but one iu my 
ascent, gfl|£.t me but healtbf thou great bestower of it, 
and ghro roe but this fair goddess as my companion, 
and shpwer down thy mitre^lf it seoin <jood unto thy 
dhine proTidance, upon thcfso heads which arc aching 
foir thjem. 

Ofjie birddn his cage pursued^ae into my room. I 
sat close to ray tabic, and feaning my head upon 
jayi'Jtfijiid, ' 1 * began to figure to myself the miseries of 
coaiSmcidant. 1 was in a right frame for it, and So I 
gave fidi scope to my imagination. I was going to 
^in with the millions of wy fellow-crcature.H bom lo 
Boinh^tsnee but sJaveryj but finding, however af- 
! feeing; the picture was, that I could not bring it nenr 
', mei.asd that the multitude of sad groups in it <!id imt 
di&tract me, I took a single captive, and having (ii'.,l 
shut Mitt up ill his dungeon, 1 tlion Hooked thr.iugh 
^ the.t’MUlbt ofdiis grated door to lake bis pictnn. J 
j beheld Ms body half-wasted away willx long c\]ie<;t:i- 
j tion'and coufincmtnt, wid felt wbat kind of hiokii--'- 
of the heart it was which aiiseu from hope deferred. 
Upon Moklng neater, I saw him pale luid feitoi-li ; in 
I thirty years the western breeze hai^not niife f,'lined 
I his bloM ; lie Lad seen no sun, no moon, in all tiint 
time, nor hatl the voice of friend or kiuMiian breailit'l 
through his lattice; his children—but hcio my hrari 
bfl^n. to bleed, and I wa.s ftwcod I'l go on witli unof htr 
pactnf the portnut. lie was sitting upon ilic gioinnl 
upou a little stiaw, in the furthe-t. coincr oi lii;> 
dungeon, which was altermiiely hit elmir und bed: 
a little calendar of email siicL'i lay at ilic btinl, 
netch^ all over with the diinsn'il ilajj and nigh..' ho 
had passed there; he had one of thc'^o litile sticks in 
j his baud, and with a rusty iiiiil he vni e.chiiig amahci 1 
day of misery to add to the heap. A.-- I davkcntil tin* ' 
little light he had, he lifted up alinptlrsi rye towi.nf. 
the door, then cast it domi, shook In'* head’, and wen: 
on with his work of affliction. 1 iieard bi.s cluiin^ 
upon his logs, os ho turned his body to lay liis liulc 
stick up<'U the bundlo. lie guve a deep sigh; I saw 
the ■ iron, enter into his soul. 1 hurst into ttarn; I 
could not .sustain the pictuic of coiilincim-ut wliicli 
my j^hey had drawn. 

[A Fn-Ufik Fcascni'i iSi/j.jitr.] 

A shoe coming loose from t'm. fow-foi:!. of the iliil!- 
horse^ at tlie bo^inning of the a-'Cont of bloniit Tiuiiii.".. 
the p^ilion dismounted, twisted the shoe oil", and put 
it in Ms pocket. As the ascent was of^ve or -'ir ruilr.'., 
and Aatihorsc our main dejieijdence, 1 made a point 
of having the shoo fastened on again as well aj lu; 
could } but the postUion had thwnvn away the nuiJ.-, 
und the hammer in the chiiise-box being of no gre.it 
use Without them, I suhmittc^o go on. tic had imf 
moMited half a mile higher, whenjUsouiing to a tlimy 
^ mcco df roM,' the poor devil lost a second shoe, aad 
i ftum hi$ other fom-foot. I then got out of the 
I chiaite"''in good earnest: and seeiii'r a house about n. 
(tiWter bf. .* mil* M the*lcft hand, with a groat ileal 
l braruiled upon the postilion to turn up to it. 
itx^ uf the hjmse, and of everything about it, as 
we drew nearer, sdCu i-ecpnciled me to the di.sastcr. It 
was a littleferin*house,sum)u«<lcd with ahout twenty 
■ acres ef;yittey.atd, about as much com; and close to 
the hoMtia. bh mre side was a- of au acre and 

a-iwUf, futt,of everything which could make plenty in 
,»,FtiMu3i Manant’s Iwuw; and on the otlier side was a 
.4ttle trtud,,w4uch fumisheil wherewithal to dress it. 

eight in the evening when I got to tho 



The. family eimeisted of an old grayheadbd m«r aifd 
his_ wife, with five or six sons and sens-ia-litw and | 
their several wives, and a joyous genealogy, out of I 
them. They were all sitting down together to their ' 
lontil-soup} a large whoaten loaf was in the Hliddte 
of the table; and a flagon of wine at each end of it 
promised joy through the stages of ibe repast; *iwa« 
u feast of love. The old man rose up to meet moi and 
with a respectful cordiality wimld. Imvc nie sit down 
at the table; my heart was set down the mojnont 1 
entered the room, so 1 sat down at once like a sou ef 
the family ; and to invest myself in the eharaater ns 
speedily as 1 could,! instantly borrowed the old imu’s 
knife, and taking ufi tlic loaf, cut myself a hc'.rty 
lunrheon ; and us I did it, I saw a testimoi'.y in every 
i-yc, not only of an honest welcome, but of a wclcouie i 
mixed with thanks that I liad not seemed lo doubt it. I 
Wa.s it thi.-, or tell mu Nature what else it was, that 
made tliis morsel so sweet; .snd to what magic 1 owe 
it, that the dvanght 1 took of their ilegon wus so dc- , 
licious with it, that they remain ujViii my palate to ; 
this Inmr? Jf the sujipcr vva.<> lo my taste, tho grace ; 
ohieh folloiTcd it Was tmioh more so. i 

kVhfn .-iipjier was ovv-r, the old man gave a knock i 
uism tiu. t.tbic with the haft of his knife, to hid them 
prepare for tJie d.".nce. ’i'he nion.eiit tlie .dgnal was ! 
giyt;u, tho women tind girls rat! till together into a i 
Iwk aportioent to tie up th''it hiii;, and the yonng 
tiien lo the dooi to wash then- taces and change their 
.-abots; and In three niinufes every soul wtis ready 
u)iou a liille ei>))hnindo befi iv the house, to Mjgiii, 

'1 no oM jiiiDi and his %.iu! tiiine out l.-'-t, and placing I 
me betwixt ihcm, .s.it dowS upon a av'tii of turf by the i 
(b'ov. '1 ho old man l.a'l some fifty years ago been no ! 
t.n.m jicrfojm'r upon ine s ielic; and at the age he ' 
wat th'-n of, tou-hul it well i-noui;!, I'lr the p'npo.se. 
Ilis wifi* 'ting u'lw ftinl then a little to tho tune, then 
iniermiitcd, ami joit til her o'd man ag.ain .as their j 
children .atid gnindcijildrcii ■tar.ced hefviv tltcin. 

Jt was not rill tlie t'li.ldle of the second dmico, 
when. I'll sonic p.iuscs in th ■ moiciuejn, when iu they * 
111] ; med to look ii)i, f tkocied I ciuild distinguish 

ii’i ok'v.i'i i'i of soil it dil'i r- -it iVotii that which is tho 
mti.sc (.;■ ilic cdi'ct of .sinipic ydiity. In a word, I j 
tiioilght 1 t.f'licld Iteligion niivitie in tlie claues;; hut 
as 1 h.ad never seen her so Ciigai's'd. I should have 
looked ujinii it i'.ow a# one of the Ulusioa, ol au iina- 
ciiiiitiou w'lieh is eteni.illv luisleadii)!! nto, Htad nut 
tit “111 man. «s s .on a- the liancc cu.ivd, .said that 
this v.a.s their i"iist!:.ri!. vru' ; and that all Ms life 
long he had ii.i tie It si lule. after sup'per was over, 
to wall out hi., fotiiily Iti uaiice and rgioicf ; lielicving. 
be said, that a ikeii'ful atid roiiteatcd tjiiiid was the 
licst sofi. of th.i’.iks t > Jlea-.oti llmt an illiterate p.a- 
siiiit e 'uld pity. (>r a h'ltrr.ri', prelate either, fc.'.id L 

1>K S INI KJ. .JOirsSON. , 

fit ir.-fj Du JoKXsoN published his moral talc of , 
7 fi<.'A( 7 it,v, which ho wrote in tho iiighis of one week i 
to defray the cxpiensc.s tif liis mother's funeral. The 1 
seonc is kiid in the oust, but the author make* no i 
attempt, to portray the niinutia; of eastern .manners, j 
it is in fact a scries of essays on various subjects td' • 
morality and Religion—on the efficacy of jiilgrim- i 
ages, the state. of departed souls, tiie prohaliility of ; 
Om ro-appoarance of the dead, tlie dangers of soli- j 
tude, &c., on ali which tbg philosopher and prineo of ! 
Abyssinia talk exactly as Johnson talked for more | 
than twenty yiears in his lunise at llolj, Oourt, or in the | 
club.^ Young said ‘Hasselas’ was a 'massof sense,’ j 
and its moral precepts are certainly convey«l in 
striking and happy language. Tho nuid astrono¬ 
mer, who imagined that lie possessed the rt'gulatfen, 
of the weather and the distribution of the st'a8ons,||- 
an tM-igiiud character iu romance, imd the .hg^f 
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to wWch ‘ is sketeliod wiUn 

l^yctd |\iellng, Tbe Jiftoittial melanclioly of John* 
6on Is apparent in vork—as when he nobly 

apcistrophisos the irlvCT Nile—‘ Answer, great I'a- 
tuW of watCTS J thou that tdlest thy llootls through 
ei^ty nations., to the inrocalioiis of the daughter of 
tfay.. native l^ng. Tell mo if thou'.vaterest, tiirough 
allthyooor^a single habitation from which thou 
.hear the murmurs of complaint’ When 
J<to«?EOn'afterwards penned liis depreciatory criti- 
ci.siiLQC Qray, and upbraided liim for apostrophising 
the Thames, adding coarsely, ‘ i'athcr Thames has 
lio^better means of knowing tlian himself,’ he forgot 
ho had written ‘Itassclas.’ 

, CUABLKS JonNSTOSE. 

■ ' In 1760 TVie Adventures nf a Cuinea, i>y Chari.es 
jonssroNE, amused the town by its sketches of 
contemporary satire. A second edition was pub- 
il|hed the same year, and a third in 1761, wlien the 
,awior considerably augmented tlie work. Jolin- 
stdne publisiied other novels, whieii are now utterly 
forgotten. He went to India in 1782, and was a pro- 

j.prietorof one of the Bengal newspsipers. lie died 
I in 1800. As I>r Joimson (to whom the manuseript 
I was simwn by the twokseUer) advised the publica¬ 
tion of ‘The Adventures of a Guinea,’ aud as it ex¬ 
perienced considerable success, the novel nuiy be 
ntesumed to have possessed superior merit. It exhi- 
:biM a variety of incidents, related in tlic style of Lc 
Sage and Smollett, liut theeatlrical portraits are over- 
cltorgcd, and tiie antlior, like Juvenal, was too fond of 
^laSining and e.vaggerating the vices of ids age. One 
,of the critics of the novel s.ays, ‘ it leads ns along all 

■ the gloomy, aud foul, and noisome passages of life, 
and \ve escape from it with the feeling of n.li(>f vvitli 
which we would emerge from a vault in whicli the 
Ait wds Kided with noxious vapours.’ To sucli 
satirists who only paint 

The baser sido.s of literature and life, 

nmy becontrasted the healthy tone of feeling evince<l 
[ by Yielding and Smollett, and the playful .sarciistic 
wit of Sterne., 


piobnc that walks out of ittf. 
ghost iu a hermit’s cowl. 

§ roved on the incredible and tnyater|ew^j^rto>Bli 
ialogues and style, wli&h afo pure and Jh 

etRct, and in the more (Picate and 
which ho has given t-'Vhivalrous manftjfTK .WtSi* 
pole was the third sdn of the Whig miniathK Sir, 
Roliert Walpole-, was born in 1717, became.flwtli' 
Kurl of Orford 1791,.and died in 1797; hayto| »0t 
only outlived most ^his illustrious'conteinpoftries, 
but recoi'dod tiieir weaknesses and failiiij^.‘;t^elr 
priyatc liistory and iweuliaritics, in WS .nmtaSfid 
correspondence. 



« HOB.VCK WAl-I'OI.E. 

In 1764 Horace \V^ai.poi.e revived tlic Gotliic 
rdinance in kis interesting little story, The (hslle of 
' Otranto, which he at first published anonymously, lis 
^(t^wotk found in ^hc library of an ancient C atholic 


‘:^ily in tlie north of England, and printed at Naijlca 
black letter in 1529. ‘I wislied it to be believed 
!pi«ikht>' he said, ‘and almost everybody was irn- 
Apon.’ The tale was so well received l)y the 
that a second edition was soon called for, t«> 
the author prefixed‘his name. Though de- 
; to blend the two kinds of romance—^thc an- 

I to-Whlch all was imagination and iraprobabi- 
the modern, in which nature is copied, the 
taste of Walpole, who loved to ‘gaze on 
t0ys tiirmigh Gothic glass,’ ancMiho nature of 
kd him to give the preponderance to the 
Thb anrient romances Imve nothing more 
a sword which rec[aired a hundr^ 
itf a helmet, that hy its own weight 
tiiroa^ a "<!0ut^yard into an 
forti toato to go tlmmgli} a 


Strawlierry Hill, near Twii-kmliani: the veiMeneo. 

of 1 fovaco Waliwle. • -i' 

In the spring of 1766 came out a fate of abtiut 
equal fIiiii«-nsloh.s -nith AVidpole’s tIoti»ic, stoyy, hut 
as dillereut in its nature as an English cotfk^ or 
villa, with its lioney-suckle hedge, >vall-rf>s6^' neat 
garden, and general air of beauty and cotnfi^t,. is 
from a gloomy feudi^ lower, witli its diwk'walls, 
moat, and drawbridge, We allndc to G<4<ietoilh*s 
Ficor of Wakefield, Tliough written two years 

4 . A __ W 1 O „ _•_. .. *1 * *: *• r % *‘1 


reception by the public must have Igien.aa mg^liahle 

surprise. The first edition was publishg^to i^e 

27th of March, a second w^ c.a]Ic4 ihe in 

a tliird in August of the same ycsir. 

could bo inscnsihle to the charms of 

of kindliue6.s, benevolence, taste,, and:, gefesif- 

tlmt species of mental chcmistiy wh^ hg^^d^r- 

stood as well as Sterne, Goldsmt1>,htttl)iMtod;tj)e 

csseneo of character, separating, 

trite, and worthless, and pioseHtipf,<'ih%s^w4^»Ji: 

small space a flubbed reprBgeisth^nfcshlil^fhhtoo* 


rooki simple, absurd, or efeyoted, # 
require. The passions wcr4 
wltliin that confined 
.their range; apil a lifi}. 

(tiiough foolish hi 
-natky nf thought' «ttd 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


iHKKni; JIACKXifaSI£. 


which is scsrceiy appreciated on account of the ex¬ 
treme simplicity oC the language. Among the in¬ 
cidental remfnrks iu the volume, for example, are 
some on tne state of the «»iminal law of England, 
which shpir-how completely Goldsmith liad ontici- 



Olher OoIcKniilh. 


pated and directed (in bettor language than any 
sen,ator has since employed on the subject) all that 
parliament has efTeetod in the refonnation of onr 
eriiinnal code. Those short, pbilosoplucal, and critical 
dissertations, always arise naturally out of the pro* 
grees of the tale. The character of tlic vicar gives 
the chief interest to the family group, though the 
peculiarities of Mrs I’rinirose, as her boasted skill in 
housewifery, her motherly vanity and desire to ap- 
I)enr genleel, are finely brought out, and reproduced 
in her daughters. The vicar’s support of tlie 
Wliistonian theory as io marriage, that it was un¬ 


men English, without recollecting that he should first 
•know something of Hutch himself, seems an exact 
transcript of the author’s early adventures and 
blundering simplicity. Though Goldsmith careMly 
corrected the language of his miniature romance in 
the dififerent editions, he did not meildle with the in- [I 
cidents, so that some improbabilities remain. These, 
however, have no effect on the reader, in diminish¬ 
ing for a moment tlie interest of the work, wltich 
must always bo considered one of the most chaste 
and beautiful offerings which the genius of fiction 
ever presented at the shrine of virtue. 

In the same year with the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
a domestic novel, in five volumes. The Fool of Quality, 
was published by a countryman of Goldsmith, 
IIkvry IIbookk (170(i-1783), who was the author of 
several dramatic pieces, and of a poem on Uviversal i 
Beauty, which anticipated the style of Darwin’s { 

‘ Botanic Garden.’ The poetry and prese of Brooke Ij 
have lK>th fallen into obscurity, but his novel was 
popular in its day, and contains several pleasing and 
instructive sketches, ehiefly designed for the young. 

liK.VHY MACKENZIE. 

The most suecessfiil imitator of Sterne in senti¬ 
ment, pathos, and style; his superior in taste and 
delicacy, but greatly iuferior to him in originality, 
force, and humour, •was Henry IMackenzie, long 
the ornament of the literary circles of Edinburgh. 

If ^laekenzie was inferior t() his prototyjw in the 
essentials of genius, be enjoyed an e.xemption from 
its lollies and sufferings, and passed a tranquil and 
prosjierous life, which was prolongcil to far lieypnd 
the Tsalmist’s cycle of threescore and ten, Mr 
Mackenzie was born in Edinburgh in August 1745, 
.‘iiid •\^ as the son of Dr Joshua Mackenzie, a respect¬ 
able physician. He was educated at the High-school 
and university of Edinburgh, and afterwards studied 
the law in his native city. The legal department 
selce'-ed by Ma<-kenzie was the business of the Ex- 
ehcciner court, and to improve him in this he went 
to J,ondoii in 17Cj. .iiul studied the English E.v- 
ctieqner practice. Bctnrning to Edinburgh, he 
mixed in its literary cirelc.«, which then numbered 


la'wful for a priest of the ehureh of England, .after the great names of Hume, Uobertson, Adam Smith, 
the death of liis first tvifo, to take a sneoiiii. to Itlair, Ac. In 1771 appeared his novel, Tha Man 
illu.strale which he had his wife's epit.aph written of Ftellny, which •was afterwards followed by The 
and placed over the chimncv-niecc, is a touch of Man of the irn/A/, and Julia de Rmbigne. He was, 
humour and individuality that lias never Ircii as we have previously stated, the prinefti.al contri- 
cxcclled. Another weakness of the worthy virar Initortotlie ‘Mirror’ and ‘ lamnger,’ and he wrote 
was the literary vanity wliicli, iiotwitlistanding liis sonic dramatic pieces, which wertvbrought out at 
real learning, led liini to he irnposcif upon by Jen- Edinburgh with but iiKliffcrcnt success. The style 
IrinsdR 1h the aflihir of the etfemogony; but these and diction of Mackenzie are always choice, eleg.ant, 
drawbacks only servo to endear him more closely and expressive, but he wanted power. It may seem 
fo his readers; and wlicn distress falls upon the strange that a novelist so eminently sentimental 
virtuous household, tlie nohjj^jrtiluJe and resigna-' and refined should have ventured to write on poli- 
tion of the principal suflfcrer^lid tiie efficacy of liis tical subjects, but Mackenzie supported the goveni- 
cxainplc, form one of the most anecting and even mont of Mr Pitt witli some pamphlets written 
sublime moral pictures. The numberless little traits with great acuteness and discrimination. In real 
of diaracter, pathetic and lively incidents, ami life the novelist was shrewd and, practical: he had 
sketches of manners—as the family of the Flam- early exhausted his vein of romance, and -was an 
boroughs, the quiet pedantry ’ and simplicity of active man of business. In 1804 the government 
Moses, vrith his bargain of the shagreen sixsctevdes j appointed him to the office of comptroller of taxes 
tlie family picture, in which Mrs l*rimrose was for Scotland, wlfich entailed upon him considerable 
painted as Venus, and the vicar, in gown and hand, lalxmr and drudgery, but was highly lucrative. In 
presenting to her his books on the Wliistonian eon- tliis situation, with a nuqieroiis family (Mr Mac- 
troversy, and which picture, when eompletwl, was kenzie had married Miss Penuel Grant, daughter of 
too large for tlie house, and lik Ihibinson Gnisoo's iSir Lndovic Grant, of Grant), enjoyiqg the society 
longboat, could not be removed—all mark the per- of his friends and his favourite sports of the field, 
feet hrt as well as nature of this domestic novel, writing occasionally on subjects of taste and litera- 
T)»t Goldsmith derived many of his incidents from ture—for he said, ‘ the old stump would still occa- 
actuat oofearrences which ho had witnessed, is gene- sionally send forth a few green shoots’— the Man 
rally Vtniitted. The story of George Primrose, parti- of Feeling lived to the advanced age of eighty-six, 
culsjrly to Amsterdam to teach the Dutch- and died on the 14tli of Januarj' 1831. 
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CYCLOtitSDIA OF 


TO 1780. 


The first novel of Mackenzie js the best of his 
works, unless wo except some of his sliort contribu¬ 
tions to the ‘ Mirror’ and ‘Lounger’ (ns the tale of La 
Roche), which ftilly supported liis fame. There is 
no regular story in * The Man of Feeling,’ but the 
character of Harley, his purity of mind, and his 
bashftjlness, caused by e.veossive delicacy, interest 
the reader from the conimencenuMit of the tale, llis 
adventures, in London, the t.nlli of club and park 
frequenters, his visit to bedl.am. iuid his relief of the 
old soldier, Atkins, and his iLuightcr, though partly 
formed on the afiected sentinmutal style of the 
inferior romances, evince a facility in moral and 
pathetic painting tliat was then only surpjissed by 
Richardson. Ilis huiuoiir is chaste and natural. 
Harley fails, as might be expected from his diffident 
and retiring eharacter, in securing the patronage of 
the great in I,ondon, and he retiu-ns to the coun¬ 
try, meeting with some adventures by the way 
that illustrate his fine sensibility and benevolence. 
Though bashful, Harley is not efreniinal(', and there 
are bursts of manly feeling and generous sentiment 
throughout the work, wliich at once elevate the 
charijcter of the hero, and relieve the prevailing 
tone of pathos in the novel. ‘The ilan of the 
World’ has less of tlic discursive, manner of yteriie, 
but the eharaeter of Sir Thomas Sindall—the Love¬ 
lace of the novel—seems forced atid unnatur.al. His 
plots against tlie family of Annesly, and liis at¬ 
tempted seduction of IjUcv (after an lnterv.al of 
some eighteen or twenty years), show a deliberate 
villany and disregard of public opinion, wliicli, con¬ 
sidering Ids rank and position in tlie world, appears 
improbable. His death-bed sensibility and penitence 
are undoubtedly out of keeping w itli the rest of his 
character. The adventures of young Anne.sly .•miong 
the Indians are ititeresting and romantic, and arc 
described with mu''h spirit: his narrative, indeed, 
is one of the fr(‘est and boldest of Mackenzie’s 
sketches. ‘ Juha de lJonl)ignc’ is still more melan¬ 
choly than ‘The Man of the AVoild.’ It has no 
gorgeous descriptions or imaginative splendour to 
relieve the misery and desolation which overtake a 
group of innocent being.s. whom for their virtues tlie 
reader would v\ish to see happy. It is a domestic 
tMgedy of the deepest kind, without much diseri- 
TOtnation of character or skill in the plot, and 
oppressive fronj its .scenes of unmerited and unmi¬ 
tigated dis^css. We wukc from the iierusal of the 
tale as from a painful dream, conscious that it has 
no reality, and tliankful that its morbid excitement 
is over. It is vWirthy of remark that in this iiovid 
Mackenzie was ouc of the first to denoum-e the 
system of slave-labour in the West Indies. 

‘ I have often been templed to doubt,’ says one of 
the characters in Julia de lloubigne. ‘whether 
there is not an error in the wliole plan of negro 
servitude; and whether whites or creoles bom in 
the W’est Indies, or jjerhap,s cattle, after the man¬ 
ner of European liusbiuidry, would not do the busi¬ 
ness better and cheaper than the slaves do. The 
money which the latter cost at first, the .sickness 
(often owing to despondency of mind) to which they 
are liable after their arrival, and thtf prt»pt>rtion that 
die in consequence of it, make the machine, if it 
may be so called, of a plantation, extremely exiien- 
Mve in its operations. lA the list of slaves belong¬ 
ing to a w'culihy planter, it w'ould astonish you to 
see the nuniBer unfit for servic*;, pining under 
disease, a burden on their master. 1 nm only talking 
as a merchant -, but as a man—^good heavens! wl^n 
I tUnk of the many thousands of my fellow-crea¬ 
tures groaning under servitude and mise ry l—great 
God t hast thou peopled those regions of thy world 
the purpose of casting out their iuhabitiints to 


chains and torture? Ko; thou gavest them a land 
teeming with good things, and lightedsi up thy sun 
to bring forth spontaneous plenty; but the refine¬ 
ments of man, ever avi war with thy works, have 
changed this scene of^ofusion and In^ionce into 
a theatre of rapine, of^avery, and of murder! 

Forgive the warmth of this apostrophe! Here it 
woulil not be understood; even my uncle, whose 
heart is far from » hard one, would smile at my 
roraanee, and tell me that things must he so. Habit, 
the tyrant of nature and of reason, is., deaf to the 
voice of either; here she stifles humanity and de¬ 
bases the species—^for the master of slaves has sel¬ 
dom the soul of a man.’ 

We .add a specimen of the humorous and the 
pathetic manner of Mackenzie from ‘ The Man of 
Feeling.’ 

fitB Out wi hi* Journey — T/te Beggar and 
hi* Dog.} * 

He had taken leave of his aunt on the eve of his 
intended departure ; but the good lady’s affection 
for her nephew interrupted her .sleep, and early as it 
was, next morning when Harley came down stairs to 
set out, he fouTid her in the parlour with a tear on 
her check, and her caudle-cup in her hand. !She 
knew »‘nough of physic to prescribe against going 
abroad of a morning with an empty stomach. She 
gave licr blessing wills the draught; her instructions 
she had delivered the night before. They consisted 
loo-tly 111 negatives ; foe London, in her idea, was so 
replete v.itli teniphttio/is. that it needed the whole 
ariuonr i.f her friendly c.autions to repcj their attacks. 

Peter -le.od at the door. We have mentioned this 
faithful fellow I'oruiovly. Harley’s father had taken 
him lip an nrphaii, and saved him from being cast 
on the parish; and he had ever .since remained in 
the service of him and of his son. Harley shook him 
by the hand as he passed, smiling, as if he hod said, 

‘ 1 will )iot weep.' He sprung hastily into the chaise 
that waited for him : Peter folded up the step. ‘ My 
dear master,’ said he, shaking the solitary lock that 
hung on either .side of his head, ‘ I have been told as 
how London is a sad place.’ He was choked with 
the thought, and hi.s benediction could not be heard. 
Hut it ,-halJ bo heard, honest Peter! where the-sc tears 
will add to its (‘iicrgy. 

lu a lew hours Harley rciwhed the inn where he 
proposed breakfasting; hut the fulness of his heart 
would not suffer him to cat a nionsel. He walked 
out on the road, and gaining a little height, stood 
gazing on the quarter he had left. 1 fc lool^i^for hiso 
wonted pro.sf.cet, his^ield.*, his Woods, and his hills; 
they were lost in the distant clouds! He mncilled 
them on the clouds, and bade them farewell with a 

He sat down a large stone to take out a little 
fiebblc i'roiii ins shoe, when he saw, at some distance, 
a beggar approaching him. Hr had on a loose sort of 
coat, mended with different-colon red rags, amongst 
which the blue and the russet were the predominant, 
lie ha<l a short knotty stick in his hand, Uid on the 
lop of it was stuck a ram’s horn; his knees (though 
he was no pilgrim) had worn the stuff of his breeches; 
he wore no shoes, and his stockings had <mtirely lost 
that part of them which should have covered his feet 
and ankles. In his face, however, vras the plump 
appearance of good humour: ho walked a good round 
pa»’e, and a crooked-legged'dog trotted at his heels. 

‘ (lur ilclicacies,’ said Harley to himself, ‘are fan¬ 
tastic : they are not in naturel that hej^ar walks 
over the sharpest of these stones harefeoted^ while 
I have lost the most deli^tfal dream in the world 
ftom tlm snuillest of them hai>penlng to get into 
my shoe.’ ' The beggar had hy this time com# 
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I and, pulling off a piece of hat, asked charity of 
' Harley; the dog began to beg too. It was impos¬ 
sible to resist both; and, in truth, the want of shoes 
and stockings had made botft uiinccessjiry, for Har¬ 
ley had destined sixpcnco^or him before. The 
. beggar, on receiving it, pouisl forth blessings with¬ 
out number; and, with a sort of smile on his coun¬ 
tenance, said to Harley, * that if he wanted his for¬ 
tune told-’ Harley turned Ids eye briskly on the 

beggar: it was an iiiii)roiiiising »ok for the suiycct 
of a pr^ic^ion, and silenced the jirophet imme¬ 
diately. ‘ I would much rather learn,’ said Harley, 
‘what it is in your power to tell me: your trade must 
he an entertaining one: sit down on this stone, and 
let roe know something of your profession; I have 
often thought of turniu" fortune-teller for it week or 
two myself.’ 

‘ Master,’ replied the begL'nr, ‘ 1 like your frankness 
much; Hod knows I had the humour of^lain dealing 
in me from a ehjld ; but there is no doing w'ith it in 
I this world ; we must live as we can, and lying is, as 
you call it, iny profos.siou : but I was in some .sort 
forced to the tlkuc, for I dealt once in telling trutli. 

I jne a labourer, sir, and gained as mueb as to 
MR me live: I never laid by indeed ; for J was 
rrekoned a piece of a H ag, and your ffags, 1 lake it, 

I are seldom rich, Mr llarloy'.’ ‘ So,’ said Harley, ‘ you 
1 seem to-know me.’ *Ay, Ihcie are few folks in the 
country that 1 don’t know !-OTiietliitig of: how shonld 
I tell fortunes else?’ ‘True; but to co on with your 
story: you were a labourer, ym say, and a wag; your 
industry, I suppose, you left with your old tiado; but 
your humour you preserve to be of u<e to yoii in your 
j new.’ 

[; ‘What signifies sadness, sir? ;i man grows lean 
; on’t; but I was luoughc lo my idiciic-s by ilcgroes; 
j first I could not work, amt it wont ag'iinstinysloniaeh 
; to work ever after. 1 was seized with .x jail fever at? 
the time of the assizes being in the eounty where 1 
lived ; for I was always curious to g-1 iiC(|uainted with 
the felons, because they arc commonly felbnvs of much 
mirth and little thought, (lualities f Imd ever an 
esteem for. In the height of this fever, JMi Harley, 
the house whore T lay tool; fire, and luimt to the 
ground; 1 was eariied out in that, eouditioii, and lay 
I all the rest td' my illness in a Ivam 1 got, the better 
I of my disease, however, but I wa,s so weak that 1 spit 
blood whenever 1 atteuiiited to work. I havl no rela¬ 
tion living that I knutv of, and 1 never kept a friend 
above a week when 1 wjis able to joke; 1 .seldom re¬ 
mained above six months in a pari.sh. so that 1 might 
I have died before I had found a settlement in any: 

I, thus forced to beg my bread, and a sorry trade 
I fobnd it, Sir Harley. I tofd all tiiy misfortuive.s 
truly, but they were .seldom believed ; and the lew 
who gave me a halfpenny as they passei), tUd it with 
a shake of the head, and an hufyietion not to iri'iiblo* 
them with a long story, tli klvTirf, l,^und th.it people 
do not care to give alms without some sv'cnrity for 
. their money; a wooden leg or a withcreil arm is a sort 
of draught upon hcavetl for those whu choose to have 
their money placed to iiccount there; so I changed 
my plan, and', instead of telling iny own misfortunc.s, 
began to prophesy happiness to others. This I found 
by much the better way: folks will always listen wlieii 
the talc is their own: and of many who say they ilo 
Jiot believe in %tune-tclling, 1 hare knowm few on 
whom it had not a very sensible effect. I pick up the 
names of their acquaintance; amours and little 
squabbles are easily gleaned among servants and 
neighbours; and indeed people themselves are the 
best intelligencers in the world for our purpose; they 
dare puzzlo us for their own sakes, for every one 
is atisiout to hear what they wish to believe; aiul 
they who repeat it, to laugh at it when they have 
' doMf an generally more serious thau their hearers { 
♦ ’ 

- JL 


are apt to imagine. With a tolerable good memory ! 
and some share of cunning, with the help of walking 
a-nights over heaths and churchyards, with this, and 
showing the tricks of that there dog, whom I stole 
from the sergeant of a :uarc.-hing regiment (and, by the 
way, he can steal too upon occasion), I make shift to 
pick up a livelihood. My trade, indeed, is none of the 
honestest; yet people are not much cheated neither, 
who give a few halfpence for a pro'-pcct of happi¬ 
ness, which I have heard some pervious say is all a man 
can arrive at in this world. Hut I must bid j-ou good 
day, sir; for I have three miles to walk >«.fore noon, 
to Inform some boarvling-schnol young ladies whether 
'their husbands are to be peers of the realm or cap. 
tains in the army; a question which 1 promised to 
answer them by that time.’ 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his pocket; but 
Virtue bade liiia consider on whom lie was going to 
bcsuiw it. Viituc held back bis arm; but,a milder 
form, a yovinger sister of I'irtuc's, not so severe :i5 
Virtue, nor so -crious as Pity, stnilul upon him ; his I 
fingers lost their comjiression ; nor did Virtue offer to i 
catch the money as it foil. It had no sooner reached 
the ground, than the watelifiil cur (a tritk he had 
been taught) siiaiiped it ii)i: and, eoiurary to the 
most approved method of .'tenardship, delivered it 
iuiuicdiiitely into the haml.s of his master. 

fTVic of 

Jiarley was one <vl' tlio-‘e fovv friends whom the ma- 
levolince of fortune hail yet left me; I could not, 
therefore, but be seii-ibly coiicernezl for his present 
indisposition; there seldom pas-evl a day on which I 
did not make inquiry almut him. 

The physician who attended him had informed me j 
the evening before, that he thought him coi'sidciably i 
better tlnin he had been for -onic time past. I railed 1 
next moniing to be confirmed In a jdece of iiitclli- . 
genre so vvrleome to mo. ^ 

When 1 entered his ajiartmeiit- I found him sifting j 
on a couch, leaning on his hand, with his eye tiiriiid 
upwards in the attitude of thoughtful inspiralnuv. 
Ills l.iok had .always an open benignity, whicli eoin- 
tnanded esteem; (hero was iiovv something more—a 
gentle triumph in it. 

He ro.se, ami met me with bis usual kindness. 
When I gave him the cood aeroiints 1 had had from 
his physician, ‘ J am foolish enough," said he, ‘to rely , 
bill little m this iivstanre to pliydr. My 1 %-e'cntinient j 
ni.iy 1 h> fiilsc ; bur, J tliink I feel mv self ajiproaching to j 
my end by .steps so easy that they vv^^o me to approach 
it. There is a eertain dignity in retiring from life at i 
a time when the infirmities of a;re have not saiqed ■ 
our f.ieuUics. This world, ;nv dear I'lmrlcs, was a 
scene ii> which 1 ilcvcr mucli delighted. 1 was net 1 
formed for the bustle of the busy nor the dissipation j 
of the gay ; a thotisaml things oceurred where I i 
blushed for the impropriety of my conduct when 1 l 
thonaht on the world, thmigh my reason told me 1 j 
should h.ave blushed to have done otherwise. It was i 
a scene of dissimulation, of restraint, of di.sappoint- j 
ment. 1 leave it to enter on (hat state which I have . 
learned to Wievc is leplcto with the genuine liappi- | 
ness attendant ifpon virtue. 1 look back on the tenor | 
of my life w'ith the consciousness of few groat offcnce.s i 
to account for. There arc blcmislios, I confess, which 
deform in some degree the picture; but 1 know the 
benignity of the Supremo Heing, and rejoice at the 
thoughts of its exertion in my favolir. My mind 
expands at the thought 1 shall enter into the soci<'ty 
oS the blessed, wi.se as angels, with the simplicity of 
children.* 

lie had by this time clasped my hand, and found 
it wet by a teat which hail just fallen upon it. Hla 
eye began to moisten too—we sat for some time silent. 
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At liust, with an attempt at a look of more composure, 
‘ There are some remembrances,’ said Harley, ‘ which 
rise involuntarily on my heart, and make me almost 
wish to live. I have been blessed with a few friends 
who redeem my opinion of mankind. 1 recollect with 
the tenderest emotion the scorn's of pleasure l have 
i^ed among them; but we shall meet again, my 
friend, never to be separated. There are son»e feel¬ 
ings which perhaps arc too temier to be suflered by 
the world. The world is in general selfish, intcri'stetl, 
and unthinking, ami throws the imputation of ro¬ 
mance or melancholy on every temper more suscep¬ 
tible than its own. I cannot think but in those 
regions which I contemplate, if there is anything of 
mortality left about us, that these feelings will 
sist; they are callctl— perhaps they are —weaknes.scs 
here; but there may be some better modifications of 
them in heaven, which may deserve the name of vir¬ 
tues.’ He sighed as he spoke these last words. He 
had scarcfely finished them when the door opened, and 
his aunt appeared leading in Miss AValtoii. ‘My 
dear,’ says she, ‘ herc is Miss Walton, who has been so 
kind as to come and imiuire for you herself.’ I could 
observe a tran.«ieiit glow upon his fiiec. lie rose from 
his .seat. ‘ If to know Miss Walton's goodness,’ 
said he, ‘ be a title to deserve it, I have some claim.’ 
She begged him to resume his .seat, and placed her¬ 
self on the sofa beside him. 1 took luy leave. JIrs 
Margerj' aceompanied me to the door. He was left 
with Miss Walton alone. She iii(£nired an-viously 
about his health. ‘ 1 believe,’ said he, ‘ from the 
account.s which my physicians nnwillingly give me, 
that they have no great ho)>cs of iny recovery.’ She 
started as he .spolic; but recollee’ting henself iin- 
inedialely, endcavtiured to ftatter him into a belief 
that his appreheusitiiis were groundless. ' I know,’ 
said he, ‘ that it is usual with persons at my time of 
life to have these hopes which your kindness sug¬ 
gests, but 1 would not wi^h to he dcceiveil. 'I’o meet 
death as becomes a ma,u is a privilege l)fc.stowcd on 
few. I would endeavour to make it mine; nor «lo f 
think that 1 can ever be bettor prepared for it than 
now; it is that chiefly which detcrniiiies the fitness 
of its approach.’ ‘Those .sentiments,’answered MiN.s 
Al'alton, ‘are just; hut your good sense, Mr Harley, 
will own that life has its proper value. As tlie. )iro- 
vince of virtue, life is ennobled; as such, it is to 
lie desired. To virtue has the Supreme Director of all 
things assigned rewards enough even here to 11 .v its 
attachment,’ 

The subject Ijegan to overpower her. Harley lifted 
his eyes from the ground, ‘ There ate,’ said he, in a 
very low voice, ‘There are attachments. Miss Wal¬ 
ton.’ His glance met liens. They both betrayed a 
confusion, and were both instantly witlulr.awn. lie 
paused some moments: ‘ T am in such a state as calls 
for sincerity, let that also excuse it—it is perhaps 
the last time we shall ever meet. 1 feel something 
particularly .solemn in the aeknowledgment, yet my 
heart swells to make it, awed as it is by a sense of my 
presumption, by a sense of your jierfections.’ lie 
paused again. ‘ liCt it not ollend you to know their 
power over one so unworthy. It will, 1 believe, soon 
cease to beat, even with that feeling which it shall lose 
the latest. 'J'o love Miss Walton could not be a crime; 
if to declare it is one, the expiation will bo made.’ 
Her tears were now flowing without control. ‘ Let 
me entreat you,’ said shc,'‘ to have better hopes. Let 
not life be ,o indifferent to you, if my wishes cau 
put any valuetoii it. I will not pretend to misun¬ 
derstand you - -1 know yoyr worth --l have known 
it long ' 1 have esteemed it. What would you 
have me sayl f have loved it as it deserved.’ He 
seized her hand, a languid colour reddened his 
cheek, a smile brightened faintly in his eye. Ashe 
gazed on her it grew dim, it fixed, it closed. He 


sighed, and fell back on his seat. Mias Walton 
screamed at the sight. His aunt and the servants 
rushed into the room. They found them lying mo¬ 
tionless together. His jhysician happened to call at 
that instant. Every art was tried to recover them. 
With Miss Walton tl)V succeeded, but Harley was 
gone for ever! 

I entered the room where his body lay; I approached | 
it with reverence, not fear. I looked ; the recollee- 
tion of the past crowded upon me. 1 saw that form 
which, but a littln before, was animated with a soul 
which did honour to humanity, stretched without ^ 
sen.<io or feeling before me. ’Tis a connexien we can¬ 
not easily' forget. I took his h.and in mine; I repeated 
his name involuntarily; I felt a pulse in every vein 
at the sound. I looked earnestly in his face; his eye 
was closed, his lip pale and motionless. There is an 
enthusiasm in sorrow that forgets impossibility; I 
wondered th.at it was so. The sight drew a prayer 
from my lieiUrt; it was the voice of frailty and of 
man! The confusion of luy mind IfCgan to subside 
into thought; I h.'id time to weep! 

I turned with the Inst flu-cwcil upottmy lips, when 
T observed old Edwards standing bchiiid me. 1 looked 
him full in the face, but his eye was li,xed on anl|||^r 
object. He pressed between me and the bed,‘OTd 
•stood CT.diig on the breathless remains of his bene¬ 
factor. I .spoke to him 1 know not what; but be 
took no notice of what I said, and remained in the 
.same attitude as before. 11c stood some minutes in 
that posture, then turned .and walked towards the 
door. He paused a.s he went; he returned a second 
time; 1 could obserix his lips move as he looked; 
but till' loiee they ivould have uttered was lost. He 
attoi(i]ucil going again; and a third time he returned 
as beiore. I saw him wipe his cheek; tJien, covering 
his face with his hand.s, his breast heaving with the 
..'uost convulsive throbs, he flung out of the room. 

He had hinted tliat he should like to be buried in 
a certain .spot near the grivve of his mother. 'I'his is 
a weakness, but it is universally incident to huma¬ 
nity; it is at least a memorial for those who survive. 
K'lr -.OHIO, indeed, a .slender memorial will serve; and 
the soft afleetions, when they arc busy that way, will 
buibl their structures were it but on the paring ol 
a nail. 

He was buried iu the place he had desired. It wa« 
shaded by an old tree, the only one in the chorchyani, 
in which was a cavity worn by time. I have sat with 
him ill it, and rounted the tombs. The last time we 
passed there, methought he looked wistfully on the 
tree ; there was a branch of it that bent towards us, 
waving iu the.wind; he waved his hand,,a8_if he 
mimicked its luotioia There was somethihg predic¬ 
tive in his look! perhaps it is foolish to remark it, 
but there are times and places when 1 am a child at 
•those things. ^ 

I soinetimes vijit uls g/SMe; I sit in the hollow of 
the tree. It iiv w'Orth a thousand homilies ; every 
noble feeling rises within me! Eveiy heat of. my 
heart awakens a virtue; buteit will make you hate 
the world. No; there is such an air of gentleness 
around that 1 c<an hate nothing; but as to the world, 

I pity the men of it. 

The last of our novel ■writers of tills period was 
Miss Ci-ARA Rkkvk, the daughter of a clergyman at 
Ip.swicli, where she died in 1803; aged seventy- 
eight. An early admiration of Horace Walpole’s 
romance, ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ induced Miss 
Reeve to imitate it in a Gothic story, entitled The 
Old Enyligh Baron, which was published in 1777.. 
In some respects the lady has the advantage of 
Walpole; her supematurm machinery is better ma¬ 
nage, so 08 to produce mysteriousncMiand dibet ; 
but her style has not Hie point or elegance that 
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of her prototype. Miss Beev^ wrote several otlier 
novels, ‘ all marked,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ by ex¬ 
cellent good sense, pure morality, and a competent 
command of those qualitiesswhich constitute a good 
romance.’ They have fkiled, however, to keep pos¬ 
session of public favour, an\^he fame of the author 
rests on her ‘ Old English Baron,’ which is now 
printed along with the story of Walpole. 

iriSTORIA 

A spirit iof philosophical inquiry and reflection, 
united ta the graces of literary composition, can 
hardly be smd to have been presented by any Eng¬ 
lish historian before the appearance of that illus¬ 
trious triuntvirate—llumc, liobertson, and Gibbon. 
The early annalists of Britain recorded mere fabl(>s 
and superstitions, witlt a slight admixture of truth. 
'I'he classic pen of Buchanan was guided by party 
rancour, undignified by research. Even Milton, 
when he set himself to coiniwse a hist(jry of his 
native country, included the fables of Geoflrey of 
Monmouth. The history of the Long Parliament 
by May is a vsduable fragment, and the works of 
Clarendon and Burnet are interesting though pre¬ 
judiced pictures of the times. A tsrstc for our na¬ 
tional ann.als soon began to call for more extensive 
compilations; and in 1706 a ‘ (’oniplete History of 
England’, was published, containing a collection of 
I various works previous to the time of Charles L, 
and a continuation by White Kennet, bishop of, 
Peterborough. M. Uapin, a Ereuch Protestant 
(1661-1725), who had come over to Engbuid w'ith 
the Prince of Orange, and resided here several 
years, seems to have been interested in our allairs : 
for. on retiring to the Hague, he there composed a 
voluminous liistory of England, in Ercneli, which 
was speedUy translated, and enjoytxl great popua 
lariiy. The work of Bapin is still considered valu¬ 
able, and it po.ssesses a proport v which no Englisli 
author has yet been able to confer on a similar nar- 
I ration, that of impartiality; but it wants htcrary 
> attractions. A more laliorioas, exact, and original 
I historian, appeared in Thom.vs Cartk (1686-1754), 

I who meditated a complete domestic or civil liistory 
; of England, for which he had made large collcclions. 

■ encouraged by public subscriptions. His work was 
projected in 1743, and four years afterwards the 
i first volume appe.xrcd. linfo*-t,unatcly ('arte made 
' allasion to a c.ssc, which he s.aid liad rumc under his 
I oum obsermtiwi, of a person who had been cured of 
I the king’s evil by the IVctender, then in exile in 
' Eranqii^and this Jacobite .sally proved tlie ruin of 
, his work. Subscribers witlidfew their munes, and 
j the historian was ‘ left forlorn and .abandoned amid 
I his extensive collections.’ A second and third 
volume, however, were puhljjhcd by the indefati-* 
gable collector, and a fdUrtn^wniqk he left incom¬ 
plete, was published after Ids dcatli. Carte was 
author also of a Life of the Duke of Omuwd, remark¬ 
able for the fulness of its information, but disfigured 
by his Jacobite predilet^tions. 

The Roman History by Hookk also belongs to this 
period. It commences wdth the building of Boinc, 
and is continued to the downfall of the common¬ 
wealth. Hooke was patronised by Pope (to whom 
he dedicated his first volume), and he produced n 
useful work, which still maintains its plaix!. The 
first volume of this history was published in 1733, 
but it was not completed till 1771. 

»a CONYERS snmii^Tox. 

Ill *1741 J)b Conyers Middmiion (1683-1730), 
an English clergyman, and librarian of tlie public 
litaraiy .«t Cambridge, produced his historical JAfe 


DR CONYERS MIDDLETON. 


of Cicero, in two volumes. Beviewing the whole of 
the celebrat^ orator’s public career, and the princi- 
jial transactions of his times—mixing up questions 
of philosophy, government, and politics, with the 
details of biography, Middleton compiled a highly 
interesting work, full of varied and important infor¬ 
mation, and written with great tare and taste. ' An 
admiration of the rounded style and flowing periods 
of Cicero seems to have produced in liis biographer 
a desire to attain to similar excellence; and perhaps 
no author, prior to .Tohnson’s great works, wrote 
English with the same c.areful finish and sustained 
dignity. Tlie graces of Addison were wanting, but 
certainly no historical writings of the day were at 
all comparable to Middleton’s memoir. One or two 
sentences from his summary of Cicero’s character 
will exemplify the author’s style:— 

lie ((’icero) made a just distinction between bear¬ 
ing what wo cannot hoi)), and approving what we ought 
to condemii; and submitted, therefore, yet never con- i 
sciited to those usurpations; and when he was forced ! 
to eom])ly with them, did it alwa 3 "s with a reluctance | 
that he e.xjire-ses )ery kcenlj’ in his lottcrs to his 
Ij’icnds. Jtut whenever that force was removed, and 
he was at lil>oity to ])ursue his prineijiles and act 
without eonirol, as in liis corisulshij), in his province, 
and after Oe.sar’s death— the only jieriods of his life 
in which he was trulj'master of himself—there we see 
him shitiing out in his genuine character of an excel- 
lont citi/.oii, a great magistrate, a glorious patriot; 
there we could .sec the mai^who could declare of hiiu- 
.sclf with truth, in au .ajipeal to Atticus, as to the bc.st 
witness of his couscieuce, that he had always done the 1 
greatest services to his country when it was in his | 
power; or when it was not, had never harboured a ! 
tho)ighl of it but what was divine. If we must needs i 
eoiiqvare him, therefore, with Cato, as some writers | 
adeet to do, it is eertalti that if C.ito's virtue seem 1 
Riore splendid in theoiy, Cicero’s will he found sujtc- 1 
rior In praotice; the one v.iis romantic, the other was ! 
natural; the one drtiwn from the refinements of the • 
schools, the 01 her from nature and social life; the one ( 
always iiusiicecssful, often hurtful; the other always j 
benefii'i.'tl, often salutary to the republic. 

Toeonelude: Cicero'... death, though violent,cannot ; 
be called untimely, but was the proper end of such a |: 
life ; tvhicli must iil..k) have been rendered less ^orious : | 
if it had owed its pivservation to .\ntony. It was, j 
therefore, not only what he exiicctcd, hna| in the cir- i| 
cuiustunees to whi<-h he was reduced, what he seems i; 
even to have wisht d. Cor he, who befjrt* had been timid , | 
in dangens, and dcspiuiding in distress, yet, from the 
time of Ciesar’s death, roused by the dcisperate state 
of the re|inblic, assumed the fortitude of a hero; dis- 
canlcd all fear: deil^ised al! danger; aiid when he ji 
could not free his country from a tyranny, provoked i: 
the tyrants to take that life which he no longer ctvred 
to preserve. Thus, like a groat actor on the stage, he \ i 
reserved hiiii-self, as it were, for the last act; and after 11 
ho had played his part with dignity, re.solved to finish I 
it with glory. 

Or the character of Julius Caisar— i 

Ca'sar wa.s endowed with every great and noble j 
quality that could exalt human nature, and give a 
man the ascendant in soijiety: formed to excel in 
peace, as well as in war; iirovidcnt in counsel; fear¬ 
less in action; and executing what he had resolved ' 
with amazing celerity; generous beyond measure to ; 
his friends; placable to his enemies; .and for parts, j 
Icwming, eloipiencc, scarce inferior to any man. His 
orations wrere admired for two qualities which arc 
seldom found together—strength and elegiimv. Cicero 
ranks him among the greatest orators that Koine ever 
bred ; and Quintilian says, that he spoke with the 
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same force with which he fought; and if he liad de¬ 
voted himself to the har, would have hoen the only 
man capable of rivalling Cicero. Ts’or was he a master 
only of the politer arts; but conversant also with the 
most abstnisc and critical parts of learning; and, 
among other works whii-h he publislied, addressed 
two books to Cicero on the analogy of language, or 
the art of speaking and writing cirectly. lie was a 
most liberal patron of wit and ie.iniiug wheresoever 
they were found; and out of hit. love of those talents, 
would readily pardon those who ha<l employed them 
against himself; rightly jinlgiiig that by making 
such men his friends, he should draw praises from the 
same fountain from which he Imd been aspersed. His 
capital pa.«sions were aiuhilion and love ot pleasui'c, 
which he indulged in their turns to the greatest ex¬ 
cess ; yet the first was alw.iys predominant, to which 
be could easily saeritieo all the charms of the second, 
and draw pleasure even from toils and dangers alien 
the / ininisi ensj to his glory, h’or he thought Tyranny, 
as Cicero says, the greatest of go(ldesse.s ; and had fre¬ 
quently in his mouth a verso of Muripides, which 
expressed the imago of his soul, that, if right and 
justice were ever to he liolatcd, they were to be vio¬ 
lated for the sake of reigning. 'I'his was tho cliief end 
and puqiose of hi- life; the scheme that he had formed 
from his early youth ; so that, as Cato truly declaresl 
of him, he caine with sobriety and meditation to the 
subversion of tho republic. He used to say that there' 
were two things iieee.ssary to acquire aiid« to support 
power — soldiers and money: which yet depended 
mnlu.ally up.iu each other. With money, thereforb, 
he provided soldiers, afid with soldiers rxtorte.l 
money; and was of all men the most rapacious in 
plundering both friends and foes, sparing neither 
pruicc, nor .-tate, nor temple, nor even private jiei- 
soiia who were known to possess tiny share of treasure. 
His givtat abilities would neressarily have nmdc him 
one of tho first eiiizetis of Rome : but iii.sdaiiiing the 
condition of a subject, he could never rest till he 
made himself a monarch. In acting this last parf^ 
his usual prudence seemed to fail him, as if the height 
to which he was mounted had turned his head and 
made him giihly; for, by a vain ostentation of his 
power, he destroyed the stability of it; and as men 
shorten life by living too fast, so, by an intciiipe- 
ranee of reigning, he brought his reign to a violent 
end. t 


knowledges ‘fell dead-born from tlic press.' A 
third part appeared in 1740; and in 1742 ho pro¬ 
duced two volumes, entitled Kssaps Moral and Phi¬ 
losophical, Some of thesp miscellaiteoas productions 
are remarkable for rcsciircli and discrimination, and 
for elegance of style, ^.n 1745 he undertook the 
charge of the Marquis i.f Armandalo, a young noble¬ 
man of deranged intellects; and in this humiliating 
employment the philosopher CAintinued about a 
twelvemonth. He fftxt made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to be appointed professor of moral philosophy 
in Ids native university, after- which he 'iortunatdy 
obtained the situivtion of secretary to I.iwitcnant- 
General St Clair, whq was first appointed to the 
command of an expedition against Canada, and after¬ 
wards ambassador to the courts of Vieima and 
'furin. In the latter, Hume enjoyed congenial and 
refined society. Having remodelled his ‘ treatise on 
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I I Relying on the vahwblc; collections of Carte; ani- 
I mated by a strong love of literary fame, which lie 
j avowed to lie h'ts ruling passion; desirous aUo of 
! combating the popular prejudices in favour .of Kliza- 
i heth and against the Stuarts; and master of a style 
• j singularly taseimiting, .simple, fcid graceful, the cele- 
; brated Dvvin Hume left his philosophical .stiidie.s 
to embark in liistorical composition. This eiiiinent 
person was a mitivn of ISootland, born of a good 
family, being the second son of .Tosepli Ifoirie (Hie 
historian first sjidt the name Hume), laird of Ninc- 
wclls, near Diinse, in Jlerwickshire. David was 
l)orn in Edinburgh on the 2Cth of April 1711. After 
attending tlie university of Edinburgh, his friends 
were anxious that he should commaicc the study of 
law, but a love of literature rendered him averse 
to this profession. An attempt was then made to 
establish liim in business, and he was placed in a 
looreantile hotme in liristol. This employment was 
found equalIy''nncongenial, and Hume removed to 
France, where he passea some years in literary re- 
tiroment, living with the utmost frugality and cue 
OQ tilt small allowance made him by his family. He 
retuawd in (737 to publish bis first philosoplucgl 
work, TVeatiw oa Hwmn Naiure, which he ac¬ 


Humaii Nature,’he republished it in umler the 
title of an Inquiry Conceminy the Human Understund- 
tny. Next year he issued two volumes of Political 
jiisemrses, and, with a view to the promotion of his 
studie.s, assumitd gratuitously the office of librarian 
to the Faculty of Advocates. He now strnckIKio the 
path of historical writing. In 1754 appeared tho j 
first volume f)f his Mistury of Great Britain, contain- 
«ing the reigns of Jamys I. vind Charles I. It was 
assailed by the Whig? ■.i.^Alieiinusual bitterness, and 
llume was so dftappointed, partly from the attacks 
on liitn, and piurtly Ixjcause of the slow sale of the 
work, that he intended retiring to France, clianging 
his name, and never more returning to bis native 
country. Tho breaking out of the wap with Prance 
prevented this step, but we suspect the complacency 
of ilumc and his love of Scotland would otherwise 
liave frustrated his intention. A second volume of 
ttic histf>ry .was published, with more success, in 
17.'»7 ; a third and fourth in 17.59 ; and the two last 
in 17fi2. The work became highly popular j edition 
follow-ed edition; and by universal consent Hume 
was placed at the head of English historians. In 
1763 our author accompanied the Earl of llert^d ’ 
on his embassy to Paris, where lie was received vrith 
marked distinction. In 1766 bo returned tevSeot- 
land, but was inducad n«zt jm to accept tiw s^dt* . 
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tipn of under secretary of stsJte, which he lield for 
two years. With a revenue of XIOOO a-year (wliich 
he considered opulence), tlie historian retired to his 
native city, where he continued to reside, iu habits 
of intimacy with his literary friends, till his death, on 
the 25th of August 1776. Ilis easy good-humoured 
disposition, his literary fam^ his extensive know¬ 
ledge and respectable rank in society, rendered his 
company always agreeable and interesting, even to 
those who were most dccidedlWjopposed to the tone 
of scepticism which pervades all his writings. HLs 
opinions were never obtruded on his friends: he 
threw out dogmas for the learned, not food for the 
multitude. 

The hi.story of Hume is irot a work of high au¬ 
thority, hut it is one of the most easy, eleg.ant, 
and interesting narn-itives in Hie ianguage. The 
striking parts of his sal’ject are related with a pie- 
turesque and dramatic force; and his dissertations 
on the state of parties and the temleiwy of particu¬ 
lar events, ares'emarkable for the nhilosopliie.al tone 
in which they are conceived and a'ritten. 1 le was 
too indolent to be exact; too indilferent to syiujia- 
thisc lieartilj' with any political party; too sceptical 
on matters of religion to appreciate justly the full 
ibree of religious principles in directing the course 
of public events. An enemy to all turbulence and 
euthusiiism, he naturally leaned to tlio side of settled 
government, evei, when it was united to arbitrary 
jioivcr; and though Jie could ‘ she<l a generous tear 
for the fate of diaries I. and the Earl of Strafford,’ 
the stmggles of his poor countrymen for conscience’ 
.sake against the tyranny of the Stuarts, excited 
with him no other feelings than those of ridicule 
or contempt. He could even forget tlie merits 
and exaggerate the faults of the accomplished and 
chivalrous Raleigh, to shelter the sordid injustice 
of a weak and contemptible sovereign. No hatrcc4 
of oppression burns tlirough his pages. Tlie care¬ 
less epicurean repose of the philosopher was not 
disturbed by any visions of liiierty, or any ardent 
aspirations for the iiiiprovi'incnt of mankind Yet 
Uumc was not a slavisii worshipper of ]io»er. 
In his personal ehariieter he was liberal and inde¬ 
pendent: ‘he luul early in life,’ s.ays Sir Jiiuie"! 
Mackintosh, ‘conceived an .antiiiathy to tlic (’al- 
vinlstic divines, :ind his temperament led him ;it 
all times to regard with disgust and derision that 
religious enthusiasm or bigotry with which the 
spirit of English freedom was, in his opinion, inse¬ 
parably associated: his intellect was also perhaps 
too active and origiiud to submit with sutlicicnt 
patience to the preparatory'toils and^ong sustiemlcd 
judgment of a historian, :uid4ed liim to form pre¬ 
mature conclusions .and precipitate tlicorics, wiiicli 
it then became the pride of his ingenuity to justify.’ 
A love of paradox undoub tedly led to lus fonaatioi^ 
of the theory that tl'Mtn^flsh guvernuient was 
purely despotic and ahsnlute licfo^Whc accession of 
the Stuarts. A love of cfli’ct, no less than his con¬ 
stitutional indolence, may have betraye:! the his¬ 
torian into inconsistencies, and )tromj>ted some of 
his exaggeration and liigh colouring relative to tlie 
unfortunate Charles 1., his trial and execution. 
Thus, in one page we are inforiueil that ’the lieiglit 
of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet rc- 
nuiined—Hie public trial and execution of the so¬ 
vereign.’ Three pages fertlier on, the historian 
remarks—* The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of 
this transaction, correspomhul to the greatest con- 
I ception that is suggested in the annals of human¬ 
kind t tho delegates of a great people sitting in judg¬ 
ment upon their supreme magistrate, and trying 
him^or his misgovernment and breach of trust.’ 
With riinilar inconsistency he in one part admits. 


and in anotlier denies, that Charles was insincere in 
dealing with liis opiKinents. To illustrate his theory 
of the sudden elevation of {'romweil into importance, 
the historian states that aliout tlie meeting of parlia¬ 
ment in 1640, the name of Oliver is not to be found 
oftener than twice upon any eomniittcc, whereas the 
journals of the House of Commons sliow that before 
the time specified, Cromwell was in forty-five com¬ 
mittees, and twelve special messages to the Lords. 
Careless as to facts of tiiis kind (Imndreils of which 
errors liave licen pointed out), we must look at the 
general character of Hume’s history; at its clear 
and admirable narrative; the philosoiihic composure 
and dignity of its style; tlie sagacity witli which 
the views tif conflicting sects and parties are esti¬ 
mated and developed; the large admissions whic’a 
tile author makes to his opponents; and the high 
importance lie everywhere assigns to the cultiva¬ 
tion of letters, and tlie iiitere.sts of learning and 
literature, .fudged by tliis elevated stendard, the 
work of Humo must ever be. regarded as an honour 
to llriti.sh literature. It ditfera as widely from the 
jirevious ainials and compilations as a finished por¬ 
trait by Reynolds difUrs from the rude draughts 
of it country artist. Tlie latter may be the more 
faithful external likenc.ss, but is wanting in all that 
gives grace Jiiid sentiment, sweeitiebs or loftiness, to 
tin- gcner.'il conqKisition. 

I S'litr of Pihi'u^ lit. t?n Pi/iii-„.at',i„i ill IJiiiitaniJ.'] 

The fricii'l, of tic* Rcf.i'inatioii a -erted that iiotLiug 
could bo moiv ab-nnl Uiaii^o c<.nceal, in an unknown 
t(.i!giic, the Will'll of God il'clf, and thus to counter- : 
act the will of hi-aicn, wliidi, loi' the purpose of uni¬ 
versal sdlv.itioii, had publislo’d that salutary doctrine j 
to all nations ; that if tliis ptactice were not very ab- I 
Mild, tlie artitice at Ica-t was very gross, and proved a j 
roiihciousiiC'S tli.at the glii.-w.s and tniditi.in.s of the 
clergy .stood in direct ojiposition to the original text 
dictated by isiiprcuie Intelligence ; that it was now 
nccii'Siiry for tlie {ipojvle. so lung abused by interested 
pretensions, to see witli their owvj eye«, and to examine ' 
wiieflier the cl.iiiiis of the eccle.siasties were founded j 
on that eliiiiter whieh wai. on all Ininda ackriovvlodged 
to lie derived from heaven ; and that, as a spirit of 
re.search and eurio-ity v.-.-is happily revived, and men 
vvf-re HOW' obliged to mai.e a elioice aniong tiie cou- 
toii'liiig doecrinfs ot diiierent sects, the proper mate¬ 
rials for decision, and. above all, the Holv Sciipturcs, , 
•slioulil lie set liefoie theia ; and the revA,leil will of 
t'lod, whicli tl’C change of language had somewhat 
obscured, he again tiy their nienns^evealed to man¬ 
kind. 

The favourers of the aiieieitt religion maintained, 
on tins other lintid, that th? pietriice of making the 
lieoj)|.,: see with their "nii eyes vva.s a inere clieat, and 
was i*solf a very gross iiriifiee, by which the new 
preachers hoped to olitain the guidance of them, and 
to seduce them from those )>astois whom the laws of 
aneient ostalilislniionts, whom Heaven itself, had up- 
jiointeil for their spiritual ilivection ; that the people 
were, by their iguorance, their stupidity, their neces¬ 
sary avocations, totally unqualilicd to choose their 
own principles ; and it was a mockery to set materials 
bcloro them ofVliich they could not possibly make 
any iwoper use ; that even iu tlie aftairs of eoinmou 
life, ami in their temiioral concerns, whieli lav more 
within tlie e<)nipii.ss of Ittmfan reasoii, the laws had in 
a great measure deprived them t«f the right of private 
jiidement, and had, happily for tbeJr own ami the 
public interest, regulated their conduct and behaviour; 
tyat theologic.'vl questions were placed far bcvoiid the 
sphere of vulgar comprehension ; and ccclesiaatiiBS 
themselveH, though assisted by all the advontagw of 
etlucatioii, erudition, and an aasiduou.s study of the 
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I science, could not bo fully assured of a just decision ; 
except by the promise,made them in Scripture, that 
God would be ever present with his cliurch, and that 
I the gates of hell should not prevail against her*; that 
I the gross errors adopted by the wisest heathens prove 
j how unfit men were to grope their own way through 
this profound darkness ; nor would the Scriptures, if 
trusted to every man’s judgment, lie able to remedy, 
on the contrary, they would muoU augment those fatal 
illusions ; that Sacred VTrit itself was involved in so 
much obscurity, gave rise to so many difficulties, con¬ 
tained so many appearing contradictions, that it was 
the most dangerous weapon that could be intrusted into 
the honds of the ignorant and giddy multitude ; that 
the poetical style in which a great part of it was com¬ 
posed, at the same time that it occasioned uncertainty 
in the sense by its multiplied tivpcs and figures, was 
sufficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticism, and thereby 
throw civil society into the most furious combustion ; 
that a thousand .sects must ari.se, which would protend, 
each of them, to derive its tenets from tlie Scriptures ; 
and would be able, by specious arguments, to sciUjce 
silly women and ignorant mechanics into a belief of 
the most monstrous principles ; and that if cter this 
j disorder, dangerous to the magistrate hiiiisell’, rc- 
! ceived a remedy, it must be from the tacit acijuies- 
j cence of the people in some new authority ; and it 
I was evidently better, without further contest or iii- 
I Quiry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore 
the iaorc secure, establishments. 


m 


j [_The Middle Ayee — ^I'royrm oj Fried":)).] 

I Those who cast their eye on the general revolutions 
of society, will find that, as almost all improvements 
of the human mind had reached iteavly to their .state 
of perfection about the age of Augustus, there was a 
sensible decline from that point or period ; and men 
thenceforth gradually rclap-ed into ignorance and 
barbarism. The unlimited extent of the Roman em¬ 
pire, and the con.seiiuent despofistn of its munurchs, 
extinguislied all emulation, debased the generous 
spirits of men, and depressed the noble fiame by wliich 
all the refined arts must be cheri.'hed and enlivened. 
The 'luilitaiy govenimcnt which soon succeeded, ren¬ 
dered even the lives and properties of men inseeuw 
and precarious; and proved riestructive to those vulgar 
and mc~e necessary arts of agriculture, maimfactim;s, 
and cororaciec; and i)i the end, to the nrilitury art 
and genius it.self, by which alone the immense fabric 
of the empife could be supported. The irruption of the 
barbarous nations which soon followed, overwiielmcd 
all human knowV'dge, which was already far in its 
decline ; and men sunk every age deeper into igim- 
rance, stupidity, and superstition; till the light of 
ancient science and history had very nearly suflered a 
total extinction in all the European nations. 

But there is a point of depression as well as of ex¬ 
altation, from which human affairs naturally return 
in a contrary direction, and beyond which they sel¬ 
dom pass, cither in their advancement or decline. 
The period in which the people of Christendom were 
the lowest sunk in ignorance, and consequently in dis¬ 
orders of every kind, may justly be fixed at the 
eleventh century, about the age of William the Con¬ 
queror ; and from that era the sun 0 / science, begin¬ 
ning to re-Bscend, threw out many gleams of liirlit, 
which preceded the full morning when letters were 
,revived in the fifteenth century. The Danes and 
■ other northern people who had so long infc.stcil all 
the coasts, and even the inland parts of Kurope, by 
their depredations, having now learned the arts of 
tillage and agriculture, found a certain subsistence itt 
home, Mid were no longer tempted to desert their iii- 
duitrjt in order to seek a precarious livolihood by 
tiq>ine and by the plundw of their ncighhours. The 


feudal governments a'lso, among the more southern 
nations, were reduced to a kind of system; and though 
that strange species of civil polity was ill fitted to £ 1 - 
surc cither liberty or troi^quillity, it was preferable to 
the universal license and disorder which had evciy 
where preceded it. 

It may appear strangp that the progress of the arts, 
which seems, among the Greeks and lioinans, to have 
daily increased the number of slaves, should in later 
times have proved sq^geucral a source of liberty ; but 
this difieroucc in the events proi^eeded from a great 
tliftcrence in the circumstances which attended those 
institutions. Thu ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
themselves continually in a military posture, and, 
little emulous of eloiiuencu or splendour, employed 
not their villains as doraostic servants, much le.ss as 
manufacturers ; but composed their retinue of free¬ 
men, whoso military spirit rendered the chieftain for- 
inidalilo to his neighbours, and who wore ready to 
attend him in every warlike enterprise. The villains 
were entirely occupied in the cultivation of their 
master’s laud, and paid their rents cither in corn and 
cattle, and other produce of the farm, or in servile 
office.s, which they perfonned about the baron’s family, 
and upon the fimas which he retained in his own pos¬ 
session. In proportion as agrieulturo improved and 
money increased, it was found that these services, 
though c.vtremcly burdensome to the villain, were 
of little advantage to the master ; and that the 
produce of a largo estate could be much more conve¬ 
niently disposed .if liy the peasants themselves, who i 
raised it, than by the landlord or his bailitf, w'howere ! 
forincvly uccuslomod 1 ■ receive it. A commutation I 
was tlici'ctore made of rents for services, and of money , 
rents foi those in kind ; and as men, in a subsequent I 
age, d.-u vered that fjims were belter cultivated 
where tin; fiin.ier enjoyed a security in his posse.s.sioii, 
the pi actii.e of granting lease.s to the peasant lK*gan to 
prevail, which entirely broke ibo bunds of servitude, 
already much relaxed from the former practices. ! 
After this inuimor villaiiage went gradually into dis- ' 
use throughout the more cii'ilised parts of Kurope: ! 
the interest of the ina-ter as well as that of the slave 
eonourred in this alleratioii. ’I'he latest laws which 
W'c find in J'jigland ibr enforcing or regulating this 
species of servituilr-, were enaetisl in the reign of llcnry 
VII. And though the ancient statutes on this head 
remain iiiiiepealed by parliament, it .appears that, 
before tlie end of lllizabclh, the di.stiiictiou of villain 
and freeman uas totally tlnmgh in.sen.sibly abolished, 
and that uo pei'.ou remained in the State to whom the 
former laws could be applied. 

Thus piTSoaajj freedom became almost genKitL in 
Europe; an advantage^ which paved the Wa;ji«t.." the 
iiierea.se of politind- or riril liberty, and which, even 
where it was not attended with this salutary effect, ', 
served to give the members of the community some of ! 
the most con.sidcrablq^»^ojj^^is of it. 

fi- 

\^L>ecuh iiHil Characicr of Qiuxii Jiluaheth.] 

■Some incidents happeiind which revived her-tender- ‘ 
nc.s3 for Essex, and filled her with the deepest sorrow 
for the consent which she had unwarily given fy> his 
execution. 

The Earl of Essex, after his return from the fortu¬ 
nate expedition against Cadiz, observing the increase 
of the queen’s fotid attachment towards him, took 
occasion to regret that the necessity of her service 
required him oltcn to lie absent from her person, and 
exposed him to all those ill offices which his enemies, 
more assiduous in their attendance,^ Could employ 
against him. She was moved with this tender jea¬ 
lousy ; and making him the present of a ring, d^ired 
him to keep that pledge of her affection, and assured 
him that into whatever disgrace he should fiitll, whgh- 
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ever prejudiced she might bo imlnced to entertain gilance, and address, arc allowed to merit the highest 
against him, yet if he sent her that ring, she would praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
immediately, upon sight of it, recall her fonner tender- person that ever filled a throne: a conduct less rigo* 
ness, would afford hiin a patient hearing, and would rous, loss imperious, more sincere, mote indulgent to 
lend a favourable ear to his ai>ology. Kssox, not- her people, would have been requisite to form a per- 
withstanding all his misfortunes, rcservcil this pie- feet chariuder. By the force of her mind she con- 
cious gift' to the last extreintty ; but after his trial trolled all her more active and stronger qualities, and 
and condemnation, he resolved to try the experiment, preventeil them from running into execs-; her hero- 
and he committed the ring to the Countess of Netting- ism was exempt from temerity, her frugality from 
ham, whom ho desirotl to delivel^t to the queen. The avarice, her friendship from partiality, licr active 
countess was prevailed on by her husband, tlie mortal temper from turbulcney and a vain nnibition: she 
enemy of ESBex, not to execute the commission ; amf guarded not herself with equal care or c(iual success 
Klixabetli, who still expected that her favourite would from lesser infirmities; the rivnlship of beauty, the 
make this last ajipeal to her tenderness, and who desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the 
ascribed the neglect of it to bis invincible obstinacy, sallies of anger. 

was, after much delay and many intenial combats, Jler singular talents for government were founded 
pushed by resentment .ind policy to sign the warrant equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
for his execution. The Countess of .N'frttiugham fall- with a’ great command over herself, she soon obtained 
iiig into sickness, and affected with the near approach an uiicoiitrolkd ascendant over her people; and while 
I of death,was seized with remorse for htf conduct; and she meriteii all their esteem by her real virtues, she 


having obtaincil a visit from the queen, she craved 
her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal secret. 'I'he 


also erigageil their aftections by her pretended ones. 
Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the throne in 


she even ix*fu.scd food and .susteiianee; and, throwing 
herself on the floor, she n-maint-d .sullen and immov¬ 
able, feeding her thoughts on her afliietions, and de¬ 
claring life and existence iiii iiisuflerable Imrdim to 


had involved all the neighbouring nations: and 
though her enemies were the most powerful princes 
of I'lnrope, the most active, the most t-ntcrprislng, llie 
least sciupiiloiis, she was |[.hlo by her vigour to make 


i council l>eing u-sscmldcd, scut the keeper, admiral, was still superior; and the combat which her victory j 

! and secretary, to Know her will with vcg.ird to her visibly cost her, .serves only to display the firmness of i 

' successor. Sho answered with n. faint voice that as her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious aen- 
shc had hold a regal sceptre, she desired no oiln r than tiiiu uts. • 

a royal successor, f'eeil requesting her to e\pl,\iu The fame of (itis priiirc'^s, though it has surmounted 
herself more particularly, sue subjoined that she the piejudiet-both of faelinu andbigotrj^yet lies still j 

would have a king to sueets-d her; and who should exposetl to another prejudice, which is mote durable 

that be but her nearest kinsman, the king of s.colsl because more natural, and which, aeeording to the 
Being tlien advised by the archbisliap of Cauteebury difi'erent views in which vve surlfey her, is capable 
to fijiter thoughts u]>on (!od,sbc replied that she did either of exulting beyond measure or diminishing the 
so, nor did her mind in the lejist wander from Jiini. lustw'of her character. This prejudice is founded on 
Her voice soon after Icll her; her senses failed ; she the consideration of her sex. When we contemplate 
i fell into a lethargic slumber, which eimtiiiued some lioj- as a woman, we arc apt to be struck with the 
I hours, and she expired gg|j||R,^Yilhout farther stru^- highest adminitiou of her great qualities and exten- 
gle or convulsion (MarentTr), m seventieth year rite eapiU'lty; but we are also apt to require some 
ot her age and forty-fifth of her rcigu. more softness of disposition, some greater lenity of 

So dark a cloud overcast the ev'ening of that day, temper, some of (hose amiable weaknesses by which 
which had shone out with a mighty lustre ui the eyes ber ,iex is distinguished. But the true method of 
of all Eurojve. There are few gmit personages in fiis- cstinmthig her merit is to lay jiside all these consi- ' 
toby who have been more exposed to the enlnmny of derations, and consider her merely as a rational being 
cn^ios and the adulation of friends than (jnecn jdaced in autl^ority, and intrusted with the govem- 
Ellzabeth; atid yet there is scarcely any whose tepu- ment of inankitid. AVe may find it diflicult to recon- 
tation has been more certainly determined by' the cile our fiuicy to her ns a wife or a mistress ; hut her 
unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length qualities as a sovereign„though with some considcr- 
of her administration, and (ho strong leatures of her able excoptbuis, are the object of undisputed applause 
character, were able to overcome all prejudices; and and approbation, 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their invee- * 

tives, and her admh^rs of their panegyrks, • 3,^ bobkbtsox. 

have at last, iii spite ol political fuetions, end what • 

ia n)pre, of ndigious animosities, produced a unifunu T>r AViixiam Bobkbtson wiw bom at Borthwiok, 
judgmeali with regard to her conduct. Mor vigour, county of Edinburgh, in tlie yemr 1721. His father 
W conBbutdy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vi- was a clergyman, minister of Bortliwick, and after* 

1’ ' *' BBC 


<^ueen, ahtonbhed with this imideiit, buj-st into a more diflicult oircums-tunccrf ; and none ever conduett'd \ 
iurious p!i,si»iou : slie shook tlio dying countess in her the goveniment with such uniform success and fell- ' 
bed; and crying to her that (iod might panloii lici, city. Though unacquainted with the practice of tolc- ■ 
but she never could, she broke from.her, and thence- ration—the true secret for managing religious factions i 
forth resigned herself over to the deepest and most - she pn'scn'ed her peojile, by her superior prudence, j 
incurable melaudioly'. (Slic rejected all consolation : from those confusions in which theological controversy I 


: her. Few words she uttered; and they wcic all ox- deep impres-ious on their states; her own greatness 
I pressive of .some inwm-d grief whicli she cared not to meanwhile remained untouched and unirapaired. 

I reveal: but .sighs aiul groans were the chief' vent which 'flic wi.sc ministers and brave warriors who flourish- 
I she gave to her despondency, and which, though tlicy ,.d under her reign, share the praise of her success; 
I discovered her sorrovVs, were never able to ease or as- but instead of lessening the applause due to her, they 
! suage them. Ten days and niglits slie lay upon tly make great addition to it. They owed, all of them, 
I carpet, loaning on cusliious wliieh her maids brought their advancement to her choice ; they were .supported 
■ her; and her pliysicians could not itersuadc lier to by lier constancy', and with all their abilities, they 
allow herself to be put to bed, much less to make trial were iicicr able to acquire any undue ascendant over 
of any remedies which they prescribed to licr. Her hci. In her family, in her conn, in her kingdom, she 
anxious mind at last had so long preyed on her frail remaiued equally mistress: the force of the tender 
I body, that her end was lisibly apl>roaching; and tlie passions was great over her, but the force of her mind 
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wards u£ the Greyfriars church, Edinburgh; the 
son was also educa^ for the church. In 1743 
he was appointed minister of Gladsmair, in Had- 
duigtonshire, whence he-removed, in 1<&8, to be 
incumbent of Lady Yester’s parish in Edinbimgh. 
He had distinguished himself by his talents in the 
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General Assembly; hut it w.as not till 17.'i:» tliat he 
became known as a historiai;. Ta that year he 
published his f/hion/ of Si'otfnnrf during die lieinni 
of Queeit Mart/ ami of Kinj .Tamex VI., till h!x 
Accession to the Ctomi of Km/land, by which his for¬ 
tune wa.s l)enefiU’d to the extent of .CfiOo, and his 
fame wa.s by one effort placed on .an iinperish.'ihlc 
basis. No first work was ever more sncces.sful. 'I’lie 


the art of the writer te produce a romantic and iu- 
terestang narrative, than with the zeal of the philo¬ 
sopher to establish tnith) to awaken the sympathies 
of the reader strongly in^her behalf. The luminous 
historical views and retros^ts in which this histo¬ 
rian excels, were Indicated in his introductory chap¬ 
ter on Scottish liistory, prior to the birtli of Mary. 
ITiough a brief and rapid summary, this chapter is 
flnely^ written, and is remarkable ettually for ele¬ 
gance and perspicujty. 1’he style of Jtebertson 
seems to have suriwised his contemporaries} and 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to the authors expresses 
the feeling with his usual point and vivaci^. ‘Be¬ 
fore I mid your hi.story, I should probably have 
been glad to dictate to you, and (.1 will venture to 
say it—it satirises noboiiy but myself) should have 
thought I did honour to an obscure Scotch clergy¬ 
man by directing hi.s studies by my superior lights 
and abilities, llow you liave saved me, sir, from 
making a ridiculous figure, by making so great a 
one yourself! But ooubl I suspect *hat a man 1 
believe iiiudi younger, and wlioso dialect I scarce 
understood, and who came to me with all the difli- 
deiicc and uiodcaty of a very middling author, and 
who £ was told had piissed his life in a small living 
near £dinburgli-*-couId I tlien suspect that he had 
not only written what ail the world now allows the 
best modern history, but that he Itad written it in 
the purest JCuglish, and with as much seeming know¬ 
ledge of men and c iurt.s as if he Inul passed all liU 
life in important cnfoa'.sics?’ This is delicate though 
somewhat ov’erstrained flattery. Two of the quarto 
Volumes of Hume's history had then been published, 
and his inimitable essay.s were also before the world, 
showin-: that in mere style a Scotchman could carry 
oil' the pidm for case and elegance. Bolierlson is 
more uniform and measured than Uutne. lie has 
few saJicnt jioints, and no eareles.s iieautics. His 
stylo is a full and equable stream, that rolls everj'- 
wiiere the same, without lapsing into irrugtilarity, 
or overflowing its prescribed course, ft wants spirit 
anil variety. Of grandeur or dignity there is no 
deficienc' ; ;ind when tlie subject awakens a train 


author was congratulatcii by all who were illustrious 
for their rank or talents. He wa.s appointed chaplain 
of Stirling castle; in two years afterwards he was 
nominated one of his majesty’.s chaplains in ordinary 
for Scofian'l; and he was successively made prin¬ 
cipal of the university of Edinburgh, and lii.storio- 
grapher for. Scotland, with a salary of C200 per 
annum. Stimulated by such success, as well as by 
a love of composition, Dr llobertsoii contir.ued his 
studies, and in l/uft he prodiu;ed his JJislnry of the. 
Iteiffn of Charles V., in Hiree volumes, quarto, for 
which he rcceiveil from the booksellers the prinixjly 
sum of £4500. It was equally well receivcil with 
his former work. In 1777 he published his Jlislory 
of Amirica, and in 1791 his Historical Disquisition 
on Ancient India, a slight work, to which he had 
been led by Major Benners Memoirs of a Alaii of 
Hindostan. I'or many years Dr Kolxirtson was 
leader of the moderate party in the church of Scot¬ 
land, in which capacity he is said to have evinced 
in the General Assembly a readiness and eloquence 
in debate whicb his friend Gibboif might Iiave 
envied in the House of Commons. After a gradual 
decay of his power-s, tliis accomplished historian 
jdjed on the 11th of June 1793, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. 

The ‘liistory*of Scotland’possesses the interest 
and aoraetliing of the character of a memoir of Mary 
Queen of Scots. This unfortunate princess forms, 
the atteradion of the work; and though Robertson 
is not anuwg the number of her indiscriminate 
admirers and apologists, he labours (with more of 


of lofty or philosopiiical ideas, the manner of tlio i! 
historian is in fine accordance witii his matter. |j 
Wlien iic sums up tlic character of a sovereign, or ■ 
traces till.* jivogrcss of society and the influence of • j 
laws and goveriiniont, we recognise the mind and ;■ 
language of a master in historical composition. The ; 
artificial gnices of his style arc also finely displayed j 
in scenes of tenderness and patlios, or in picturesque ! 
description. Ili.s account of the beauty and suffer- i 
ings of Mary, oi of the voyage of Columbu^ji^licn j'; 
the first gliraii.'io.s of tl.o new' world broke upon the [i 
adventurers, posscs.sc.s almost euougli of imagination fi 
to rank it with iwctry. The whole of the ‘ History i i 
of America’ is indeed fiUljif the strongest interest. ! j 
Tlie discovery of so V^sS’^Crtion of tlie glote, the ^ 
luxuriance of its'soil, the primitive manners of its [ 
natives, the pomp, magnifli*nce, and cruelty of its .1 
conquerors, all form a series of historical pictures ; 
and images that powerfully affect the mind. No 
history of America can ever supplant the work of 
IlolK-rtson, for liis muteriois ore so well arrauged, 
ids information so varied, his philosophicM rcflec- 
tioiis so just and striking, and his narrative so 
graceful, that nothing could be added but mere 
details destitute of any interest. His ‘ Histoiy of 
the Reign of Charles V.’ w'ants this natural romance, 
but tlie knowldlgo displayed by the historian, and 
the etilargcd and liberal spirit of bis philosophical 
inquiries, are scarcely less worthy of commcnwtiou, 
The first volume, wlucb describes the state^of 
Europe previous to the sixteenth century, contwni 
the result of much study and research, expressed in 
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language often eloquent, and generally pleasing and 
harmonious. If the ‘ pomp and strut’ which Cowper 
the poet imputes to Bobertson be sometimes ap¬ 
parent in the orderly succession of well-balanced 
and equally flowing periods, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that there is also much real dignity and 
poorer, springing from tlie tmo elevation of intellec¬ 
tual and moral character. 

A late acute critic, Mr Gifford, has thus discri¬ 
minated between the styles of ftumoiind Itebcrtson: 
‘ Hume, the Jnost contracteil in his sutyect, is the 
most finislfed in execution; tho nameless number¬ 
less grates of his style; the apparent absence of 
elaboration, yet the real effect produced by efforts 
the most elaborate ; the simplicity of his sentences, 
the perspicuity of liis ideas, the purity of his ex¬ 
pression, entitle him to the name and to the i)r.iises 
of anotl)er Xenophon. Kohertsoji never attained to 
the same graceful ease, or the Siinu: unis,muled 
variety of expression. With a fine \-ar and exact 
judgment in ttie construction of !iis sentences, and 
with an absence of .Scotticisms, truly wonderful in 
one who had never ceased to converse witli Scots¬ 
men, there is in the .sentences of tliis historian 
something resembling the pace of an animal disci¬ 
plined by assiduous j)racti<!e to the* curb, .and lUiver 
moving but. in conlormity to the rules of the manege. 
The taste of Irtimc wiw Greek- Attic Greek ; lie 
had, as far as the genius of Oie two languages would 
permit, collected the very juice and flavour of tlicir 
stylo, and transfused it inlo lii.s own. Bobertson, 
we suspect, though a good, was nevt;r a prolbund 
scholar: from the peculiar nat nre of ids education, 
and his early engagement in the duties of ids pi'o- 
fession, he luul little leisure to bo learned. Both, in 
their several ways, were men of the world; but 
llume. polished by long intercourse with tlie best 
society in i'rance, as rvell as his own country, tranw 
ferred .some portion of easy Idgii-lireeding from his 
manners to Ida w’ritings; while his frieml, though 
no man was evermore conixilelelyemancipateil from 
the bigotry of a Scot.s minister, or fn>m tlic jx dantry 
of the head of a college, in his intercourse (wliicli 
he assiduously courted) with llie great, did not catch 
tliat lust grace .and ))olisli which intercourse with¬ 
out equality will never produce, ami wldeli, for that 
reason, men; s^aratix rarely acquire from .-'ciety 
more liberal or more digidfleil than what is found in 
tlieir own rank.’ 


[C.hamrter of Mai’i/ of 

Ti^ill the charms of beiiu^ and the utmost, cle- 
ganen of external form, she added tlioso accomplish¬ 
ments which render their impression irresistible. 
Polite, affable, insinuating, sprightly, and capaiile of 
speaking and of wvitingMjujjAni^jal ease and dignilif. 
Sudden, however, and vmnont in aMJior attach nienfs, 
because her heart was warm and unsuspicious. Im¬ 
patient of contradiction, became sbe had been accus¬ 
tomed from her infancy to lie trc.ited as a ijnccn. No 
stranger, on some occasions, to dissimuiation, which, 
in that perfidious court wlierc she received her edu¬ 
cation, was reckoned among the necc.ssary arts of 
govcnimeiit. .Not inseiisiblc of iiatteiy, or uncon¬ 
scious of that pleasure with which almost every woman 
beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities which we love, not with the talcnt.s 
that we admire, she was an agreeable woman rather 
than an illustrious queen. The vivacity of her spirit, 
not sufficiently tempered with sound judgment, and 
the warmth of her heart, which was not at all times 
under tho restraint of discretion, betrayed her both 
into ’ errors and into crimes. To say that she was 
alwayii Unfortunate will not account for that l<mg and 
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almost uninterrupted succession of cajarnities which 
befell her; we must likewise add that .she was often 
imprudent. Her passion for Damlcy was rash, youth¬ 
ful, and excessive. And thnugii the sudden transition 
to the opposite extreme was the natural effect of her 
ill-rcquited love, and of his ingratitude, insolence, 
and brutality, yet neither these nor Hathwell’s artful 
address and important services can justify her attach¬ 
ment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the , 
age, licentious as they were, arc no apology for this I 
unhappy passion ; nor ran they induce ns to look on * 
that tragical and infamous scene which followed upon ^ 
it with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil | 
over this part of her character which it cannot ap- I 
prove, and may, perhap.s, prompt some to impute her ! 
actions to her situation more than to her dispositions, 
and to lament tho unhappiness of the fonner rather 
! tlian accti.se the perTer.-’cncsa of the latter. Mary’s suf- 
l^rings exceed, both in degree and in duration, those 
tragical distresses which fancy has feigned to excite 
sorrow and contmiseration ; luidw'hilc we survey them, 
we arc apt altogether to forget her frailties; we think 
of her faults witli Ie.'s indignation, and approve of our 
tears as if they were shed for a ])erson who had at- 
tniiioil much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen’s person, a circum8tane.e 
not to he omitted in writing the history of a female 
reicu, all contemporary authors agree in ascribing to 
Mary the utmo-t beauty of countenance and elegance 
of shape of which the huruun fonji is capable. Her 
hair was Mack, though, according to the fashion of 
tliat age, siic fi-cqxieiitly wore borrowed lock.s, and of 
dirtcrciit colours. Her c\%s were a dark gray, her 
oonqilcxion was exquisitely fine, and her bands and 
anus remarkaiily delicate, both as to .shape .and colour. 
Her stature was of a lieight that rose to the inaje«tic. 
She daiiced, she walked, and rode with equal grace. 
Her taste for music was just, and she both sung and 
jil.ayed upon the lute with uncummou skill. Towards 
the end of her life she began to grow fat, and her 
long coufiiicuient and the eoldness of the houses in 
wlileli she had been imju'isoiied, hroiiglit on a rheu¬ 
matism, whieli dejirived her of tlie use of her limbs. 
‘No mati,’ sa_\s llrantone-, ‘ever beheld her person 
without admiration and lo\o, or will read her history 
without sorrow.’ 

L.BttWiii f.iitlif.i-.'i , 

IFr'iii the ‘ Itistory of diaries V.‘] 

bV’liilc aj'peucance- of danger daily iid5rea.srd, and 
the tempest which had been so long a gathering was 
ready to break forth in .all its vjjilenee against the 
I’rolestant church, Luther was .saved, by a seasonable 
dciitb, from feeling hr beholding its destructive rage. 
Having gone, though in a declining state of health, 
and (luring a rigt>ron.s scas(.iii, to his native city of 
Eyslclx'ii, in order to compose, by his authority, a 
dissension among the counts of Mainsfield, he was 
seirod with a violent inflammation in his btomach, 
which in a few d.ays jiut an end to his life, in the 
sixty-tliird year of his age. Ah he was raised up by 
providence to be the anther of one of the ppaiatest and 
most interesting revolutions recorded in history, there 
i.s not any person, perhap.s, whose character has been 
drawn with suAi opposite colours. In hi.s own age, 
one party, struck with horror and inflamed with rage, 
when they saw with what a daring hand he over- 
t’lnied everything which *thcy held to K* saemd, or 
valued os benefleial, imputed to him not only all 
the defects and vices of a man, hut the qualities of a 
demon. The other, wanned with the admiration and 
gratitude \vhich they thought he merited as the re¬ 
storer of light and liberty to the Christian church, 
ascribed to him perfections above the condition of 
humanity, and viewed all his actions with a venerso 
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tion bordering on that whidi should be paid only to 
those who are gnided by the immediate inspiration of 
heaven. It is his own conduct, not the iindistiiiguish- 
ing censure or the exaggerated praise of his contem¬ 
poraries, that ought to regulate the opinions of the 
present age conceniing him. Zeal for what he re¬ 
garded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain 
his own system, abilities, both natural and actjuircji, 
to defend his principles, ami nmvearied industry in 
propagating them, are virtues which shine so conspi¬ 
cuously in every part of his beiiaviour, that even nis 
enemies must allow liim to have possessed them in an 
eminent degree. To these may be added, with equal 
justice, such purity and even austerity of lutviuicrs us 
i become one who assumed tlie character of a reformer; 

I such sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which lie 
I delivered ; and such jterfect dishitorestcdiiessas affords 
no slight presumption of his sincerity. Superior to 
all .sc'.lish considerations, a stranger to the elegancies 
! of life, and dc.spising its pleasures, he left the honours 
' and emoluments of the church to his disciples, re- 
[ maining satisfied himself in his original state of pro¬ 
fessor in the university, and pastor of the town of 
Wittemberg, with the moderate si])poiiitments anue.ved 
to these otiices. His e.xtraordinary i{ualitie.s were 
1 alloyed with no inconsiderable mixture of human 
I frailty and human pas.-ions. Theste, however, were of 
such a nature, that they cannot be imputed to iiiuli^- 
Tolcnco or corruption of heart, but seem to have taken 
their rise from the same source with many of his vir¬ 
tues. His mind, forcible and vehetnent in all its 
operations, roused by gre^t objects, or iigitatcd by 
violent passions, broke out, on many occasions, with 
an impetuosity which astonishes men of feebler .^pirits, 
or such ns are placed in a more tranquil situation. 
Bycarty'iug some praiseworthy dispositions to excess, 
he bordered sometimes on what was cul pablc, and was 
often betrayed into actions which cxpo.sc(l him to cen¬ 
sure. His confidence that his own opinions were well- 
founded, approached to arrogance; Jiis courage in 
asserting them, to rashness; liis firmness in adhering 
to them, to obstinacy; and his zc.il in confuting his 
adversaries, to rage and scurrility. Accustomed him¬ 
self to consider everything as siiliordinatc to truth, he 
cxpecteil the same deferenee for it from otlier men; 
and without making any allowances for their timidity 
or projudicc.s, he poured forth against such as disap- 
point^'him, in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Wcgardless of any distinc¬ 
tion of rank-or character when his dnctriiios were 
attacked, he chastised all his adversaries indiscrimi¬ 
nately with the same rough hand ; neither the royal 
dignity of Henry VlII., nor the eminent learning and 
abilities of Erasmus, iw;recncd them from the same 
groifs abuse with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 
But the.se indecencies, of which Luther was guilty, 

I must not be imputed wholly to the violence of his 
I temper. They ought to he charged in part on the 
manners of the age. Among a rude peojde, unac¬ 
quainted with those maxims which, by putting con¬ 
tinual restraint on the passions of individuals, have 
polished society and rendered it agreeable, disputes 
of every kind were managed with heat, and strong 
emotionii were uttered in their natural language with¬ 
out reserve or delicacy. At the same time the works 
of learned men were all compor-ed in T4i.tin, and they 
were not only authorised, by the example of eminent 
writers in that language, to“UKC their antagonists with 
the most illilicral scurrility; but in a dead tongue, 
indeceneies of every kind aijpear less shocking Ilian 
in B living language, whose idioms and phimcs seem 
gross, because they are familiar. • ^ 

lo passing judgment upon the characters of men, 
we ought to try them by the principles and maxims 
of thw own age, not % those of another ; for al¬ 
though virtne and vice are at all ‘times the same. 


m.anners and customs var^ continually. Some parts 
of Luther’s behaviour, which appear to us most culp- i 
able, gave no disgust to his contemporaries. It was 
even by .some of those qualities, which wo are now apt 
to blame, that he was fitted for accomplishing the 
great work which he undertook. To rouse mankind, 
when sunk in ignorance or superstition, and to en¬ 
counter the rage of bigotry armed with power, requited 
the utmost vehemence of zeal, as well as a temper 
daring to excess, if gentle call would neither have 
reached nor have excited those to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed. A spirit more amiable, but loss vigorous 
than Luther’s, would have shrunk back from the 
dangers which he braved aiid surmounted. 

[DiATomy of AMo'iea.'] • 

Next morning, being Friday the third day of August, 
in the year 14112, t.'olumbus set sail, a little before 
sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd of spectators, 
who sent uj) their supplications to fiearot for the 
prosperous iasue of the voyage, which they wished 
rather than expected. Colmnbtis .steered directly for 
the Canary islands, and arrived there without any 
ocemreneo that would have de.scrved notice on any 
other oecasion. ‘But in a voyage of such expectation i 
and imtairtiuicc, every circumstance was the object of > 
attention. « * • j 

I'pon the 1st of tfetober they were, according to { 
the admiral’s reckoning, seven hundred and seventy i 
leagues to the west of the Canarie.s; but, lest his men j 
should be intimidated by the prodigious length of the I 
navigation, he gave out that they had procoeded only i 
five hundred and eighty-four leagues; aud, fortu¬ 
nately O f Columbus, neither hLs own pilot nor those 
of the other ships had skill sufficient to (wrrcct this 
error and discover the deceit. Tlicy had now been 
itbove three weeks at sea; they had proceeded far be¬ 
yond what fontuT navigators had attempted or deemed 
possible; all their prognostis“t of discovery, drawn j 
from the iiigdit of birds and other circumstances, had 
proved fallacious; the appearances of land, with which ; 
their oon credulity or the artifice of their commander | 
had from time to time flattered and amused them, 
had been siltogcthcr illu.sive, and their prospect of 
suece.ss .-.eemed now to be as distant as ever. Thc.se 
reflections occurred often to men who hail no other 
ohjcct nr occupation than to reason and discourse con¬ 
cerning the intention and circuitistances of their c.x- 
peditioii. They made iinprcssion at first upon the i 
ignorant and timid, and c.xtcnding by degrees to such 
as were better iufonned or more re.solute, the con¬ 
tagion spread At length from ship to ship^j^^. From 
secret whispers or nuirr&uriugs they proceeded to open 
cabals and jiublic complaints. They taxed their 
sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, in paying such 
regard to the vain pronjises and ra.sh conjectures of 
an indigent for^qiefj hazard the lives of so 

many of her owifbiibjects in prosecuting a chimerical 
scheme. They affirmed that they had fully performed 
their duty by venturing so far in an unknown and 
hopclc.ss course, and could incur no bluiuc for refusing 
to follow any longer a desperate adventurer to certain 
destruction. They contended that it was ncce-ssary 
to think of returning to Spain while their crazy 
vessels wore still in a condition to keep the sea, but 
e.xpreBscd their fears that the attempt would prove 
vain, as the wind, which hod hitherto been so favour¬ 
able to their course, must render it impossible to sail 
in the opposite direction. All agreed that Columbus 
should be compelled by force to adopt a measure on 
which their common safety depended. Some of the 
more audacious proiioscd, as the most expeditious and 
certain method for sotting rid at once of his reAio!i<. 
strances, to throw him inttt the sea, heins persuaded 
that, upon their return to Si>am, the death of SA Un* 
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successful projector would excite little concern, and 
be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa¬ 
tion. He had observed, with groat uneasiness, the fatal 
operation of ignerance and of fear in producing dis¬ 
affection among his crew, and saw that it was now 
ready to burst out into opc» mutiny. He retained, 
however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the agitation and solicitude*^of his own mind, he 
appeared with a ciieerfiil countenance, like a man 
satisfied with the progress he had ni.odo, and confident 
of success. Sometimes he employed all tlic arts of 
insinuation to soothe his men. Sometimes he endea¬ 
voured to work upon their ambition or avarice by 
magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth which 
they were about to ii'ciuire. On other occanioin he 
assumed a tone of aiuiiurity, and threatened them 
with vengeance from tlioir xivcroigii if, by their das- 
tai'dly behaviour, they should defeat this noble efl'ort 
to promote the^lory of Ood,and to exalt the Spanish 
name above that of every other nation. Kven with 
seditious sailors, the words of a man whom thui' had 
been accustoraecl to reverence, were weighty and per- 
su.asive, and not only restrained them from those 
violent excesses which they meditated, but prevailed 
with them to accompany tlieir admiral for some time 
longer. “ 

As they procccdcil, the indications of ajiproaching 
land seemed to be more certain, and cxciicd liopc in 
proportion. The birds began to appc.ar in flocks, 
making towards t!ie south-oost. Columbus, in imi¬ 
tation of tlu! Portuguese iiiivigators, who bad been 
guided ill several of their diseoieiies l»y the motion 
of birds, altered liis course from duo west towards that 
quarter whither they pointed tlicir flight. Hut, after 
holding on for several days in this new dircetiuii 
without any bettor success than formerly, having so*, 
no •-■bject during thirty days but the sea ami the sky, 
the hopes of his companions subsided f.istcr than they 
had risen; their fears revived with additional force; 
impat’ence, rage, aiiddesjiair appeared in every eoun- 
ten.ancc. All sen«e of subordination w.as lost. The 
officers, who had hitherto concuired with t'ulumbus in 
opinion, and .supported hi.s authority, now took part 
with the private men ; they assembled tuiouUuoii.sly 
on the deck, expostulated with their eommamler, 
mingled threats with their expostulations, and re¬ 
quired him instantly to tas-k about and return to 
Kurope. Columbus perceived that it would be of iio 
avail to have recourse to any of his former arts, w Ideli, 
haring been tried so often, had lost their ettbet; and 
that it was impossible to rekindle tony zc.al for the 
8ucccS*of the expedition amoi«g men in whose breasts 
fear had extinguished every generous sentiment.* lie 
saw that it was no less vain to think of employing 
cither gentle or severe measure? to quell a. mutinv 
general and so violent. .il'-.-Cts Mccessary, on all these 
accounts, to soothe passions wl»ich*l!» could no longer 
conuiiandi'and to give way to a torrent too impetuous 
to be checked. He promised solemnly to his men 
that ho would comply with tlieir request, provided 
they would accompany him and obey his comm.and 
for three days longer, and if, during that time, 
laud were not discovered, he would then abandon the 
enteiprLse, and direct his course towards Spain. 

Enragcil as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this 
propositioa did not appear to tbi.m unreasonable ; nor 
did Columbus haisard much in confining him.solf to a 
term so short. The presages of discovering land were 
nowsq numerous and promising that he deemed them 
infallible. For some days the sounding line reached 
the Irnttom, and the soil which it brought up indicated 
jtod to be at no great distance. The flocks of birds 
umreagad, and were composed not only of sea-fowl. 


but of such land birds as could not be supposed to 
fly far from the shore. .The crew of the Pinta ob¬ 
served a cane floating, wbiob seemed to have been 
newly cut, and likewise a jjiccc of timber artificially 
carved. The sailors aboard the Nigna took up the 
branch of a tree with red berries perfectly fresh. The 
clouds around the setting sun assumed a new appear¬ 
ance ; the air was more mild and warm, and during 
night the wind became unequal and variable. From 
all these symptoms Columbus was so confident of 
being near land, that on the evening of the eleventh 
of Oclolier, after public prayers for success, he ordered 
the sails to be furled, and the ships to lie to, keeping 
strict watch lest they should be driven ashore in the 
night. During this interval of suspense and expecta¬ 
tion, no man sliut liis eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing 
intently towards that quarter wliere they expected to! 
di.scovcr the land, which had so long been the object 
of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, stand¬ 
ing on tho forecastle, observed a light at a distance, 
and jirivatcly pointed it out to Pedro O'uttierez, a 
page of the queen’s wardrobe, (iuttieivz perceived it, 
ami calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all 
tliicc .saw it in motion, a.s if it were carried from place 
to place. A little after midnight, the joyful sound of 
Iditil! land! was heard from the Piiitii, which kept 
always a-hcad of the otlier ships. Hut having been 
-'o often deceived by fallacious appearances, every 
man was now become slow of belief, and waited in all j 
tho aiigui.sh of uncertainty and impatience for the | 
return of day. As sooi^ as morning dawned, all 
iloubts ami fears were dispelled. From o.vcry ship an 
i'llaiid was seen about two leauues to the north, whoso 
flat and lerdant fields, well stored with wood, and 
watered with many rivulets, presented the aspect of a 
delightful country. Tho crew of the Pinta instantly 
began the 7V Diinn, as it hymn of thanksgiving to 
(did, and were joined by tho.se of the other ships with 
tears of joy and transports of eongratiilatiou. This 
olbee of gratitude to Heaven was followed by .an act 
of jii-iice to their commander. They threw themselves 
iit tile feet of Columbus, with feelings of self-con-, 
deinniilioii, mingled with reverence. They implored j 
liini to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and in- | 
.sideni'c, which had created him so much unnecessary i 
disquiet, and luid so often obstructed the prosecution 
of liis w'ell-coitecrtcd plan ; and passing, in tli#warnitb | 
of tlieir admiration, fioiu one extreme to another, 
they now proiiounctil the man wliom^thcy had so 
lately reviled and threatened, to he a person inspired 
by lleavi'ii with sagacity and fortitude more than 
human, in order to accomplish a design so far beyond ii 
the idciLs ami conception of all former ages, |1 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were j 
manned ami anued. They rowed towards the island i 
with tlieir colours displayed, with warlike music, and I 
other martial pomp. As they approached the coast, ' 
they saw it covered with a multitude of people,whom j 
the novelty of the spectacle had drawn together, whose i 
attitudes anii gestures expressed wonder and astonish- j 
meiit at the strange objects which presented them- j 
.selves to their v iew'. Colunibu.s was the first European 
who set foot on the new world which he had dis¬ 
covered. He landed in a rich dress, and with a naked 
sword in his hand. His men followed, and, kneeling 
down, they all kissed the ground which they had so 
long desired to see. They next erected a crucifix, 
and prostrating tlioinsclvcs before it, retunied thanks 
to (lod for conducting tlieir voyage io such a happy 
issue. They then took solemn possession of the 
country for the crown of Castile and Leon, with all 
fhe formalities which tho Portuguese were, accustomed 
to observe in acts of this kind in their new disco¬ 
veries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, 
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rouoded by inany of the natireH, ■who gazed in silent 
admiration upon actions which they could not com¬ 
prehend, and of which they did not foresee the conse¬ 
quences. The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness of 
their skins, their beards, their arms, appeared strange 
and surprising. The vast machines in which they had 
traversed the ocean, that weined to more upon the 
the waters with wings, and utrered a dreadful sound 
resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning and 
smoke, struck them ivith such terror tliat they began 
to respect their new guests as a suj)erior order of 
beings, and concluded that they were children of the 
sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the 
scene now l)efoTe them. Every herb and shrub and 
tree was different from those which flourished in 
Europe. The soil seemed to bo rich, but bore few 
marks of cultivation. The climate, even to the 
Sp.anianl#, felt warm, tlmugh extremely delightful, 
'fhe inhahitaiits appeared in the simple innocence of 
nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, loug and 
uncurled, flojttcd upon their shoulders, or was bound 
in tresses on their heads. They had no beards, and 
every part of their bodies wa« perfectly smooth. 
Their complexion was of a dusty copper colour, their 
features singular rather than <lisagrecable, their aspect 
gentle and timnl. Though not tall, they were well¬ 
shaped and active. Their faces, and several parts of 
ihcir bodies, were I'antastirally painted with gl.aring 
colours. They ■were shy at first thi-ough fear, but soon 
became familiar with the Spaniards, and with tran¬ 
sports of joy received Iron them hawk-bells, glass 
beads, or other baubles; in return for which they 
gave such provisions as they had, and sonic cotton 
yarn, the only commodity of value which they could 
produce. Towards cveuiug, Colunilms returni'd to hts 
.ship, accompanied by many of the islanders in their 
boats, which they called canoes, and though rudely 
formed out of the trunk of a .-ingle tree, they rowed 
them with .surprising dexterity. Thus, in the first 
interview between the inhabitants of the obi and new 
world.s, everything was coiiiliK-ted amicably and to 
their mutual satisfaction. The former, enlightened 
and ambitious, formed already vast ideas wiili respei-t 
to the advantages which they might derive from the 
regions that began to open to their viesv. The latter, i 
simple and undisceming, had no foresight of tlic cala- j 
mities and desolation wliich were approaching their I 

CQUJitry! ; 

u 

Among uncivilised nations, there i.s but one piolVs- 
sion honourable—that of arms. All the ingenuity and 
vigour of the human mind are exerted in acquiring 
military skill or address. The functions of peace arc 
few and simple, and require no particular course of 
education or of study as a preparation for discharging 
them. This was the state of Europe during several 
centuries. Every gentleman, bom a soldier, scorned 
any other <»ccupation. He was taught no .science but 
that of •war; even his exercises and ]>astimcs were 
feats of martial prowess. Nor did the judicial cha¬ 
racter, which persons of noble birth were alone entitled 
to assume, demand any degree of knowledge beyond 
that which such untutor&l soldiers possessed. To 
recollect a few traditionary customs which time hiid 
con&med and lendcrwl reiqiectable, to mark out the 
lists of battle with due foi-mality, t<i observe the i.ssuo 
of the combat, Snd to ^ronounctf whether it had lieon 
conducted according to the law's of arnis, included 
every thing that a baron, who acted as a judge, found 
it necessary to understand. 

'■ ..’iutwhen the forms of legal proceedings were fixed, 
whim the rules of decision were committed to writing 
collected into a body, law became a science, the 


knowledge of which required a regular course ef study, 
together with long attention to the practice of eouru. 
Martial and illiterate nobles had neither leisure noi 
inclination to undertake a task so laborious, as Well 
as so foreign from all the ooc'jpalions which they 
deemed entertaining or suitable to their rank. They 
gradually relinquished'their places in courts of jus¬ 
tice, where their ignorance exposetl them to contempt. 
They became weary of attending to the discussion of 
cases which grew toO intricate for them to compre¬ 
hend. Not only the judicial detonninatiou of points, 
which were the subject of controversy, but the conduct 
of all legal business and transactions, was cbmmitted 
to persons trained by previous study and application 
to the knowledge of law. An order of men, to whom 
their fellow-citizens had daily recourse for. advice, 
and to ■whom they looked up for decision in their 
most important concerns, naturally acquired consi¬ 
deration and influence in society. They were advanced 
to honours winch had Iwcn considered hitherto as the 
peculiar rewards of military virtue. They were in- 
tru.stcd with otfioes of the highest dignity and most 
extensiA'e power. Tlnw, aiiutlier profession than thgt 
of arms came to be introduced among the Laity, and 
was reputed honourable. The functions of civil life 
were attended tig The talents requisite for discharg¬ 
ing them were cultivated. A new road was opened 
to wealth and eminence. The art.s and virtues of 
peace were placed 171 their proper rank, and received 
their due recompense. 

While iiniw'.ueii'.ents, .so important with respect to 
the state of society and the administration of justice, 
gradually made progre-s in Europe, sentiment.s more 
liheni! and generous had begun to animate the nobles. 
The-.' were inspired by tlio .spirit of chivalry, which, 
though considered commonly as a wild institution, 
the elfci’l of oiprice, ami the .source of extnivagiince, 
iCTose naturally from the state of society at that period, 
iind Ind a very serious influence in refining the man¬ 
ners of the European nations, 'fhe feudal state wa* 
a st;ito of aliiio't perpetual ■aar, rapine, and anarchy; 
dniing which tho weak and uuarnicd were exposed to 
iiisnlis or injuiies. 'fhe jjower of the sovereign was 
too limited to jirevent these wrongs, and the adiiii- 
nistration of justice too feeble to redress them. The 
most clFectuai jirolcction against violence and oppres- 
.■>1011 was often found to be that which the valour and 
generosity of private persons afl’orded. I'he same 
sjiirit of enterprise wliicli had prompted so many 
gentlemen to take arms in defence of the oppreased 
pilgriin.s in J'alcstino, incited others to declare them¬ 
selves the patrons .and avengers of injurisl innocenco 
at home. When' the final reduction of the lIuljsT.and, 
under the douiiuinit ot infidels, put an end to these 
foreign expeditions, tlio latter was the only cmplov- 
ment left for the activity and courage of adventurers. 
•To check the insoloiice^if overgrown oppre.ssi)re ; to 
rescue the hclpkss irom'tSiftivity; to protect or to 
avenge women, orphans, and eccle.siastics,,who could 
not bear arms in their own defence; to redress wrongs 
and remove grievances; were deemed acts of the higL 
est prowess and merit. 'Valour, huraunity, court^, 
justice, honour, were the characteristii? qualities of 
chivalry. To these were added religion, which mingled 
itself with every passion and institution during the 
middle ages, and by infusing a largo proportion of 
enthusiastic zeal, gave them such force as carried 
them to romantic excess. Men were trained to knight- 
liood by a long previous discipline; theV were ad¬ 
mitted into the order by Solemnities no less devout 
then poiui>ou.s; every person of noble birth courted 
that Itouour; it was deemed a distinction superior to 
royalty; and monerchs were proud to receive it Iwna 
the hands of private gentlemen. 

This singular institution, in which valour, gallantly, 
and religion, were so strangely blended,'Was wbnder- 
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fully adapted to tlie taste and genius of martial neither danger nor diecoiiragement could turn him 
noble* ; and it* effect* were soon yi*iblc in their man- aside from the execution of it. The success of their, 
ners. War was carried on with less ferocity when enterprise* was suitable to the dirersity of their cha- 
humanity came to be deemed the ornament of knight- racters, and was uniformly influenced by it. Francia, 
hood no less than courage. More gentle and polished by hi* impetuous sudivity, often disconcerted the 
manners wore introduced when courtesy was reccmi- emperor’s best laid schemes , Charles, hy a more calm 
mended as the most amiaMe of knightly virtue*, but steady prosecution of his designs, checked the 
Violence and oppression decreased when it was rapidity of hi* rival’s career, and haflled or repulsed 
reckoned meritorious to check §nd to punish them, his most vigorous eflVivts. 'J’ho finntr, at the opening 
A scTupulou* adherence to truth, with the most re- . . 


of a war or of a campaign, broke in upon the enemy 


iigious attention to fulfil every engagement, became with the violence of a torrent, and carried all before 1 
the distinguishing characteristic of a gentleman, be- him ; the latter, waiting tintil he saw the force of his ! 
cause chivalty was regarded as the school of honour, rival beginnitig to abate, recovered in the end not only 1 
and inculcated the most delicate sensibility with all that ho lm<l lost, but made new acqui-.itions. Few 1 
respect to those points. The admiration of these qua- of the French iiionarch’s attempt* towards conquest, j 
lities, together with fhc high distinctions and pro- whatever promising aspect they might wear at first, i 
rogatives conferred of knighthood in every part of weroeonductedtoaliappy issue; many of the emperor’s | 
Europe, inspired persons of noble birth on some ocea- enterprises, even after they appeared desperate and im- j 
siohs with a species of military fanaticism, .and led practit ahle, terininatod in the most prosperous manner, j 
them to extravagant enterprises. Itut they deeply ■ 

imprinted on tficir minds the principles of generosity Koi,prtsoii extended the I 

and honour. Jhese wore strengthened by evorytlnng d<?niaiid for historical composition; and iK'fore ad- ■ 
that can atfect the senses or touch the bcart. Ihe wild groat rival Gibbon, we may glance ’ 

exploits of those romantic knights who sallusl forth 111 '^„,,„r,ji„;Ue labourers in the same’ 

quest of mlventurcs arc well knoivai and have been smolhett published, in 

treated wrtb proper ridicule The ^olltlcal and per- volumes .’luarto. bis Coiimklc Union/ of England, 

roanont cflocts oyiic spirit of chivalry have been loss ofjubm Ccm,r to the Trmly 

nKsiarTr/tfl fhs> hiiinrirnt.v irlnr’ii !t(’<><iTntin.Tl1<^*i .. ... .. _' 


observed. Perhaps the hiiinnnity which uccoinpanies 
all the operations of war, the reiinemeiits of gallantry, 
and the point of honour—the three chief circiini- 
stanccs which distinguish nioilerii from ancient man¬ 
ners— m.ay be ascribed in a great measure to this in¬ 
stitution, which has appeareil whimsical to superlicial 
observers, but by its eflects has proved of great 
benefit to mankind. The sentimonls which cbivuliy 
insnired had a. wonderful iiilliicncc on iiiaiincrs and 


of A’o- ht ChapoUc, 1748. In extent and complete- , 
ness of design. Ibis bistory a]iproacbes nearest to ■ 
tbc works of tbc bislorical masters: but its exeeu-1 
tioii is uiKspuil, :utd it abounds in errors and incou- ! 
sislences. It was rapidty- composed; anil tbouglii 
Smollett was too fluent and practised a writer toj 
tail in narrative (bis account of the rebellion inj 
174;i-G, and bis observations on the act for the re-; 
lief of debtors in 1 fSO. .arc excellent specimens of his ^ 


conduct during the twelfth, lliirtccnth, fonrteeiltli, Wi 01 ueoiois 1 . 1 ..a :ue e.vcei.ei.r siw-e.uiei.s u. ms 

and'fiftcenth centuries. They were so dcopi v 1 ootefi, style and bi* benevolence of dmracter), he 

that they continued to operate after the vigour and stuay and preparation ■ 


that they continued to operate after the vigour an.. , . . • -c .. .. . 

I reputation of the institujion its. If begm> to decline. ; 

‘ ... atterw.ards continued lus work to tlic year 17fi5. | 

Ttio portion from the Jlevolution of IfiSS to the. 
[Cltanulcrs of Fmnck I. and ihe hmimov Chorfis 1.] (]e;itb of (.Jfirgo il. isnsiially printed us a coutinua- j 

During twenty-eight year.-an avowed rivalship sub- , , , , . , r. ' 

risted between FrancL* t. and llie Emperor Cbarlc-s \’., "ews vvbieb Dr Kobertson liad taken oi the; 

which involved not only their own dominions, but teign and character of Mary (,,uecnL ol Scots, vv'ero ; 
the greatest part of Europe, in wars which w -re pro- wmibatHl by -VV ii.u vm Ivrum ot W oodbouselee ; 
secuted with more violent ariirnosity, and drawn out (,!'i I-''84 ).’.'Im, m I, ,'J, pnblisned an 7m/«i/y, mis-• 
to a greater length, than ha.I been known in any lonoal and ( iiloai, into Ih- /‘.ridntec atiainsl ^liirl/\ 
former peri#»(l. Many uircumstanoos coninbuteil to itna an \>j9U:c Ihsiunes ' 

this. Incir animosity was founded in o[)jH‘sition of Dr and Mr Ihnnc >r}fh Ji"<>hci to MaJ. 

interest, heighterii'd hy personal emulation, and exa.**- r^t'hioirr^ l.io work of Mr r^tlor is ueiitc inui; 
peratej, not only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal learned ; it jirocurcd lor the author tlio approbation | 
insults. At the same time, vvhatevcr advantage one ***‘^ estoeni of the most emiiieiit men of bis times; ! 
seemed to possess toward* gaining the 10 feudal^. Via* l’*d- judged by the Ixighcr standards which now | 
wonderfully balanced by some favourable eitvumstain'e exist, it must be pronounced to be partial and j 
peculiar to the other. • inconeltisivc. Mr T’ytler published the ‘ Poetical: 

The emperor’s dominlbns w^e^^f gre.ater extent; Kenmins of James J.. King of iscotland,’ with .s' 
the French king’s lay more compact. Francis go- dissertation on the life and writings of the roy.il 
vomed his kingdom with absolute power; that of I>oet, honourable to his liter.arv'taste and research. ' 
Charles was limited, but he supplied the want of About the year 176(>. the London booksellers com- ' 
authority by addres.*. The troops of the former wore pleted 11 compilation which bail, for a long perioil, ! 
more itnjpetuous and enterprising; tho.se of the latter employed several professional authors—a ‘ Univcrsiil j ■, 
better disciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The History,’ a lar^e and valuable work, seven volumes [ | 
talents and abilities of the two moiiarchs were as being devotoa to ancient and sixteen to inoilern I i 


f C7i(ir«(./crs of Frwnchs I. and Ihe Jumuror Chorfis 1'.] 

During twenty-eight year-- an avowed rivalship nib- 
eisted between Franci.* t. and llie Emperor Cbai'lc." 
which involved not only their own dominions, hut 
the greatest part of Europe, in vvnrs which w pro¬ 
secuted with more violent ariirnosity, and dixavvii out 
to a greater length, than lin.l been known in any 
former period. Many eircumstauces contributed to 
this. Incir animosity was founded in iqipositioii of 
interest, heightened by personal emuhition, aiul exas- 
peraUtl, not only by mutual injuries, but by rciaproca) 
insults. At the same time, vvhatevcr advantage one 
seemed to possess toward* gaining the lucendaiii, viii* 
wonderfully balanced by some favourable eitvuinstaiu'c 
peculiar fo the other. • 


I talents ano 


lined, and more patient of fatigue. The 
abilities of the two inonarchs were as 


different as the advantages which they possessed, and history. The writers were AncHiB.\j.i> Bower 
I contribute no less to prolong the contest between (16S6-176f>'), a native of Dundee, who was educated 
them. Fisneui took his resolutions suddenly, prose- at the .resnit's C'olloge of St Orncr, hut afterwards | 
cuted them at first with waimth, and pushed them fled to England and embraced thb I’nitestant faith: 1 
into execution with a most adventurous courage; hut he was author of a History of the Poprs. Dr .ioii.N 1 
being destitute ot the perseverance necessary to sur- (Iampbet.t. (1709-1775), a son of Campbell of Glen- 
moimt difficulties, he often abandoned his designs, or Won in Perthshire, wrote the Military History of the 
relaij^ed the vigour of pursuit froni impatience, and uukr of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, fires of the 
Mmrtimes Item levity. Charles deliberated long, and Admirals, a cousirierable portion the Hiographia 
determined with coolness; but having once fixed his Jiritannica, a History of Eurtyte, a Political Survey of 
pun, he adhered to it with inflexible obstinacy, and Britain, &c. Campbell w»s a candid and intelligent 
--■■■ _ . .19k 
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man, acquainted with Dr Johnson and most of the 
eminent men of his day. Wtouam Guthrie (1708- 
1770), a native of Bfechin, was an indefatigable 
writer, author of a History of England, a History of 
Scotia^, a Geographical Grammar, Sc. George 
.Sai.e (1680-1736) translated the Koran, .and was one 
of the founders of a society foi tlie encouragement 
, of learning. George Psaemanakar (1679-176.3), 
a native of France, deceived the world for some time 
by pretending to be a native of the island of For¬ 
mosa, to support which he invented an alphabet and 
grammar. He afterwards became a hack author, 
was sincerely.penitent, and ■vnis reverenced by John¬ 
son for his piety. When the ‘ Universal History’ 
was completed. Goldsmith wrote a preface to it, for 
which he received three giiineas! 

In 1763 Goldsmith published a History of England, 
in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son, in 
tw'o small volumes. The deceptive title had the 
desired attraction; the letters w'ere variously attri¬ 
buted to Lords Chesterfield, Orrery, and Lyttelton, 
and in purity and grace of style surpassed tlie writ¬ 
ings of any of the reputed authors. Tlie success of 
this compilation afterwards led Goldsmith to com]ule 
a more extended history of England, and abridg¬ 
ments of Grecian and Roman history. Even in 
this subordinate walk, to w'hich nothing but iwces- 
sity compelled him, Goldsmith was superior to all 
his contemporaries. 

Lord Lyttelton afterwards came forward himself 
as a historian, though of but a limited period. His 
History of the Jteign of Henry II., on wliich lie had ■ 
bestowed years of study, is a valuable repertory of 
facts, but a dry .and uninteresting composition. Of 
a similar character .are the Historical Memoirs and 
Lines (Queen Elizabeth, K.'dcigh, Henry Prince of 
Wales, &c.), written by Dr Thomas Birch, one of 
the secretaries of the Iloyal Society. Birch was a 
diligent exidorer of records and imblie jiapers: he 
threw light on history, but was devoid of taste and 
arrangement. These works drew attention to the 
materials that existed fora history of domestic man¬ 
ners, always more interesting than state diplomacy 
or w.ars,.and Dr Robert He.vby(1718-1790) entered 
upon a History of Great Britain, in which particular 
attention was to be given to this department. For 
nearly 'thirty years Henry laboured at his work: 
the first volume w.as published in 1771, and four 
others at in^rvals between that time and 178.'). A 
1 contemporarj'. Dr Gilbert Stuart, a man not devoid 
1 of talents, but ramwous and malignant in an cini- 
I nent degree, atW..ipted, by a system of ceaseless 
I persecution, to destroy the character and reputation 
I of Henry, but his* work realised to its author the 
j large sum of £3.30n, and was rewarded with a pen- 
I sion fW)m the crown of ill00 per annum. Henry’s 
work does not come farther down than the reign 
i of Henry VIIL In our own days, the plan of a 
I history with copious information as to manners, 
arts, and improvements—^where full prominence is 
given to the progress of civilisation and the domestic 
life of our ancestors—has been admirably realised in 
the ‘Pictorial History of England,’ published by Mr 
Charles Knight. Of Dr Henry, we'inay add that 
hg.wRs a native of St Kiniaus, in Stirlingshire, was 
bred to the church, and was latterly one of the 
ministers of I'klinburgh, where he iiad the honour 
of filling the cbiur as Moderator of the General 
Assembly. » 

' Dr Gilbeet Sthaet (1742-1786), a native of 
Edinburgh (to whom we have alludi^ in connexion 
with Henry), wrote various historical works, a His¬ 
tory pf ScMamd, a Dissertation, on the British Consii- 
mion, Jt, History of the Reformation, Sec. His style is 
florid and hign-Mundiug, not wanting in elegance. 


but disfigured by affectation, and still more by the 
violent prejudices of its vindictive and unpriitciided 
author. 

Histories of Ireland, evincing antiquarian research, 
were iiublished, the first in 1763-7 by Dr Wabnbb, 
and another in 1773 by Dr Lfxand, the translator 
of our best English vdlsion of Demosthenes. A re¬ 
view of Celtic and Roman antiquities was in 1771-5 
presented by JoHsr^lVuTn'AKEB, grafted upon his, 
History of Manchester; and the same author afteigi 
wards wrote a violent and prejudiced Vrndication 
Mary Queen of Scots. The Biographical History ^ 
England by Granger, and Oume’s Histbry of the 
British Transactions in Hindostan, wliich appeared 
at this time, are also valuable works. In 1776, 
Macwieuson, translator of Ossiau, published a His¬ 
tory of Great Britain, from the Restoration to the 
Accession of the Home of Hanover, .accompanied by 
original papers. The object of Maepherson was to 
support the Tory party, and to dc,tract from the 
purity .and p.atriotisni of tlidse who had planned and 
efl'ected the Revolution of 1688, 'The secret history 
brought to light by his original papers (which were 
undoubtedly genuine) certainly disclosed a degree 
of selfishness and intrigue for which the public were 
not prepared. In thi.s task, the historian (if Mac- 
pherson be entitled to the venerable name) had the, 
use of Carte's eolleetion.s, for which he paid £200, 
and he received no less than £.3000 for the copyright 
of his work. The Annals of Scotland, from Malcolm 
TIL to Robert 1., were piiblished in 1776 by Sir 
David Dalrymplc, Lord Hailes. In 1779 the same 
author produw'd a continuation to the accession of 
the hon.se of Stuart, 'riieso works were invaluable 
at tlie time, und have since formed an excellent 
quarry for the historian. Lord Hailes was born in 
Edinburgh in 1726, the son of Sir James Dalrymplc 
of Hailes, Bart. He distinguished himself at the 
Scottish bar, and was appointed one of the judges of 
tlic Court of Session in 1786. llo was the author 
of various leir-al and antiquarian treatises j of the 
Remains of Christian Antirptity, containing transla¬ 
tions from the fathers, &c. -, and of an inquiry into 
llie sceondary causes assigned by Gibbon the histo¬ 
rian for the rapid growth of Christianity. ' Ixird 
Hailes was a man of great erudition, an able lawyer, 
and upright judge. Ho died in 1792. In 1776 
Roiiekt ‘Wat.so.v, professor of rhetoric and after- 
wiinls principal of one of the colleges of St Andrews, 
wrote a History of J^hitip II. of Spain as a continua¬ 
tion to Rolicrtson. and left unfinished a History of 
Philip III., wych was completed by Dr William 
Tiiomson, and published in 1783. In 1779, Hie two 
first volumes of a History of Modem Europe, by Dr 
William Russell (1741-1793), were published with 
(jistinguished sueeess, and three others were added 
in 1784, bringing doi n tiaijiistory to the year 1763. 

I Continuations fc'lliis valuable compendium have 
been made by Dr C.ootc and others, and it continues 
to be a standard work. Russell was a native of Sel¬ 
kirkshire, and fought his way to learning and dis¬ 
tinction in the midst of considerable diiHculties. The 
vast number of historical works published about 
this time shows how eagerly this noble ^nch of 
study was cultivated, both by authors and the pub- | 
lie. No department of litcr.aiy labour seems then to ! 
have been so lucrative, or so sure of leading 1» dis¬ 
tinction. But our greatest name yet remabs behind. 

EDWARD CIBBOK. 

The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Hsstoa 
Empire was by birth, education, and maunent^dis- 
tinctively an English gentleman. He was bcim at 
Putney, in Surrey, April 27, 17.37. His father was 
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pfaa ancient finally settled at*Beritoii, near I'etcrs- 
field, Hawpshire, Of delR»te health, young Edward 
O rnhoH was privately educated, and at the age of 
fifteen ho was placed at Magdalen college, Oxford. 
He was almost from infancy a close student, hut 
his indiscriminate appetite <or hooks ‘sub.sidcd by 
degrees in t!ic historic Unci lie arrived at Ox¬ 
ford, ho says,, with a stock of erudition that might 
have puszicd a doctor, and a degree of ignorance 
of which a schoollioy would have la-cn ashaxued. 
He spent fourti'cn months at college idly aiul un- 
profitably. Its he himself states; and, studying the 
worlM ofrBossuet .and Parsons the Jr-suit, he k-came 
a convert to the lloniau Catholic religion, lie weiit 
to, London, and at the fwit of a priest, on the 8th of 
June 1753, he *s<j!eninly, though privately, abjured 
tlie errors of heresy.’ I (is father, in order to reclaiin 
liim, placed him for some years at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, under the charge of M. I’avilliard, a 
Calvinist clergyman, whose judicious*conduct pre- 
vaile<l upon hi# |uipil to return to the Iw-som of tlu- 
I’rotestant church. On Christmas day, 175t, he 
received the, sacranHMit in the Protestant clinreh at 
Lausanne. * It was here,’ says the historiiin, ‘ that 
I suspended niy religions inquiries, a<‘<juie.sciiig with 
implicit klief in the teneis and mysterii s whieli 
are adopted liy tlm general consent of Cathdics anil 
Protestants.’ AT; T.ausaiine a regular and sev.rc 
system of study perfected tlibbon in the Jiatin and 
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French languages, and in a gencr.'d knowledge of 
litoraturo. In 17.58 he returned to England, and 
three years afterwards aptieared as an author in .a 
ri^iht French treatise, an Exsat/ on the Stud;/ of 
JUierMure, He accepted the commission of captain 
in the Hampshire militia; and tuongli his studies 
were interrupted, ‘ the di.seix>lino ami evolutions of 
A mwfciu battle,’ ho remarks, ‘ gave him .u elearor 
notion of the phalanx and the legion, and tlie cap¬ 
tain of the Hampshire grenadiers was not useless to 
the l]jtt(irlan of the Uoman empire.’ On the xieaee 
.of-; t?8Si,-Glbkin wasTcleasod from his military 
dii^jb, liald a visit to Franco and Italy. He 


hail long been meditating some historic^ work, and 
whilst at Itomc, Octolier 15, 1764, his choice was 
determined by an ineidentof a striking and romantic 
naturti. ‘ As I sat musing,’ lie says, ‘ amidst Hie 
ruins of tlie Capitol, wdiile tlie barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, tbo^ 
idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first^ 
started lo my mind.’ Many years, however, elapsecl 
heforu he realised bis intentions. On returning to 
Eiigknd in 176.5, he scem.s to liavc k>en fa.shionahle 
and idle: his fatlicr died in 1770, and he then kgan 
to form the plan of an independent life. 'Die e.state 
left him by Ids father was mueh involved in debt, 
and he determined cm (jnitting the country ami re- ■ 
siding iiernianently in kuidon. He then under¬ 
took the comtiosition of tlie first volume of his lii.s- 
tory. ‘At the outset,’ he remarks, ‘all was dark 
and doubtful! even the title; of the work, the true 
era of tlie decline and fall of the empire, the limits 
of tlie iiitrodiietion, liic divi.-ion r»f tli<> eli.apters, 
ami the order t.f the narrative; and I was ofteu 
tempted to c'ast away the lakmr of seven years. 
'I'he style of an author should be the image of 
his mind, but Ihe clioiee and (.iiinriiand of language 
is tlie fruit of ex(-rei“ 0 . Many expciriinents were 
made bi;fore I could hii. the middle tone between a 
dull tone ami a rlietorie.'d deeliun.ation : three limes 
did Teoin|>ose tlie first cliapter, and twice the second 
and tiiird, k'fore I was tolerably sali.sficd with their 
eireet. In the remainder of the way, I advanced 
with a more onital and ra.sy iiaoc'.’ 

In 1771 in' was returneilfor the borough of Task- 
t ard, and sat in parliamenteisrlit so-ssiems during the 
meiimviiblft content between (Irc-at Brit.ain and Ame¬ 
rica. Prudence, he says, condonincd liiin to acquiesce 
in the humble station of a mute; the great si>eakers 
filled him with despair, llic had one.s with tc-rror, 
(.iibhon, however, .supportedbv'his vote tlie adminis- 
ti’.ition of Lord Xiirih. and was by tl:i,s nobieinan ap¬ 
pointed oiii* of the lords eoniinissioncT.s of tnule and 
jilaiitations. In 1776 the fir.st qu.arto volume of his 
history was given to the wnrfJ. Its smicess was 
almost mipreccdented for a grave historieal work: 
‘tlie fir.st impression VC as exhausted in a few days; 
a second and third edition v\a.s seareely adequate to 
tlie demand; and the Iviokseller’s iiroperty was 
twice invaded by the pirates of Duhlin : tlij^ book 
was oil every table, and almost on every toilette.’ 
Ills brother historiau.s. IJohertson and Hume, gene- 
ron.Jy greeted Inin wirh warm .ap{)l;inse.* ‘ Whether 
I eniisider the dignity of your style.’ says Hume. 

‘ the depth of your matter, or th;| extensiveness of 
your learning, I must regard the work ns CKpially 
♦he object of esteem.’ There was another bond of 
sympatby between tlie Engli.sh and tbo Scottish 
liistoviaii': Gibbon bad insidiously, though too tin- 
ciinlvoeally, et ineed his .adoption (if infidel prin- 
eiphs. ‘The various modes of worship which pre¬ 
vailed in the Tlonian world were all.’ he remarks, 

‘ considered by tlie people as equally true, by the 
Xthilosoxiher as ocpially false, and by the magistrate 
as equally useful.' Some feeling of this kind con¬ 
stituted the whole of Gibbon’s religious belief: the 
]ihilosophcrs of IT.ance had triumphed over the 
lessons of the falvinist. minister of Lausanne, and 
the historian seems never to liave returned to the 
faith and the humility of the Chri.stian. In the 
fiftecntli and sixteenth chdptcr.s of his work he gave 
an .account of tlie growth and phvgress of Chris¬ 
tianity,, which he nceounted for solely by secondary 
c.an.ses, without reference to its divine origin. A 
luamlicr of answers were written to these memorable 
chaiiters, the only one of which that has kept pos¬ 
session of tbo public is tlie reply by Dr Watson, 
bishop of .Llandatf, entitled • An Apology for Chris- 
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.^nity/ Gibbon's method of attacking ourfnith has 
been well described by Lord Byron, as 

Sapping 0 solemn creed with solemn sneer. 

The lord of irony, that waster (q>ell. 

Ho nowhere openly avows his disliclicf. By taciUy 
sinking the early and astonisbiiiK spread of Cluris- 
tiauity during the time of the Apostles, and dwell¬ 
ing with exaggerated colouring and niinuteness on 
the errors and «irruption by wiiieli it afterw’ards 
became debased, the historian in ofll-ct amveys an 
improssioji that its divine origin is but a ixadjeal 
fame, like the golden age of the poets, or the mystic 
absurdities of Moliamniedanism. The Christian faith 
was a bold and sueeessliil innovation, and Gibbon 
hated all innovations. In liis alter life, he w.as in 
favour of retaining even the Inquisitioti, with its 
tortures and its tyranny, iHieause it was an ancient 
institution ! Besides the ‘ solemn sneer' of < lihbon. 
there is another cardinal defect in his aeeount of the 
progress of the Christum faith, which has is'eii thus 
j ably pointed out by the Rev. II. 11. Alilman:— 
I ‘ Christianity alone reetdves no ciuhelHshment from 
I the magic of Gibbon’s language; his imagination is 
dead to its moral dignity ; it is kept down by a 
general tone of jealous disparagcinent, or ueiitr.ali.sed 
by a painfully elaborate exiKisItion of its darker and 
degenerate periods. There are occasions, indeed, 
when its pure and exalted hunianit 3 ', wlicnits mani¬ 
festly beneficial influenee can compel oven him, as 
it were, to fairness, and kindle his unguarded elo¬ 
quence to its usual fervnjir; but in general lie .soon 
relapses into a frigid ajiathy; atieets an ostenta¬ 
tiously severe impartiality; note.s all the faults of 
Christiana in cvtrj' age w'ith bitter and almost 
malignant sarcasm ; relnctantl.v, and with exteptiou 
and reservation, admits their claim to admiration. 
This inextricable bias appears even to influence liis 
manner of composition. While all the other a.ssail- 
ants of the Itciman empire, whether warlike or re¬ 
ligious, the Goth, the Ilun, tlio Arab, tlie Tartar, 
Alaricand Attila, M.aliomct, and Zingis, .and Tamer¬ 
lane, are each introduced upon the scene alino.st with 
dramatic animation—tlicir progress related in a full, 
complete, and unbroken narrative—the triumxdi of 
Christianity alone takes the form of a cold and 
criticid diseptisition. The succe-sses of barbarous en¬ 
ergy &nd bru*e force call forth all the consummate 
skill of composition, while the moral triumphs of 
Christian dxmevolenee, the tran(|nil lieroisni of en¬ 
durance, the Wanieless purity, tlieeontemiitof guilty' 
fame, and of lioimurs destructive to the iiuinnu race, 
which, had tiiey a.s8umed the proud name of xihilo- 
sophy, would have been blazoned in his tiriglitest 
words, because they own religion a.s their principle, 
sink into narrow asceticism. Tlie glorias of Chris¬ 
tianity, in short, touch on no chord in tlie heart of 
tlie writer; his imagination remains unkiiidled; his 
wonts, though they maintain their stately and mea¬ 
sured march, have become cool, argumentative, and 
inanimate.’ The second and third volumes of the 
-history did not apiiear till 1781, Aftcr their publi¬ 
cation, finding it necessary to retrench his expwi- 
.diture, and being disappointed of a lucrative place 
which he hud imped for from iniifi.sterjal patron¬ 
age, he resolved to retire to Tjnnsanne, where he 
was tiered a residence by a friend of bis youth, 
if. DOTvenlun. Here he lived very happily for 
about four years, devoting his mornings to com- 
^sition, and 4iis evenings to the enlightened and 
'pelllshed Boefety which had Bothered in that situa¬ 
tion. , Tlie 'history was completed at the time apd 
Ih.’tha clfi^unstances 'whieh he has thus stated:— 
t It the day or rather night of the 27th of 

Jxute 17#, between the hours of cloven and twelve, 


that I wrote the last lines of tlie.iast, page<iit.''a 
suniiner-lioHso in my garden. Aftpr .iaymg, doom 
my lien, I took several turns in a bercoau, or cpveiad 
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of (s'l>bon at IraiiAnnne. 

walk of fti acias, which commands a prospimt of the 
country, ihe lake, and the mountains. The air was. 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the > 
moon wjiH ix'llected from the waters, and all nature., 
was silent. 1 will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recoverv’ of my freedom, .and perhaps 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride was 
soon huuihlcd, amt a sober melatieholy was spread 
over my mind by the idea that I had taken anever- 
Ia.sting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might lie the future date of 
my histor.y. the life of the historian must be short 
ami precarious.’* nic liistorian adds two facta, 
which have seldom occurred iu the composition of 
six. or even five quartos; his first rough manuscript, 
without an intermediate cojiy, was sent to the press,' 
and not a sheet w:is seen by any person but the 
author and the iirinter. His lofty style, like that of 
Joimsoii, was ,^11 fiict, ‘the image of his mind.’ ' 
Gibbon went to Lqjidon to superintend the publi¬ 
cation of his three last volumes, and afterwards 
returned to Lausanne, where he resided till 1703. 
The French Revolution liiid imbittered.and (Ridded 
’the society of Lai^nno; some of his frien^-Ttete - 
dead, and he jjapiiously wislied himself ag^u ^ 
I'kigland, At fids time the lady of his most wtimatei 
friend, Lord Sheffield, died, and ho baste'ncid '^. ad¬ 
minister consolation: iic arrived at 
house in Ixmdon in .luuo 1793. The health <» ^6 
historian had, however, been Indifilbrent f^r .»6lfie/ 
time, owing to a long-settl(*d complaint; 
bausted by surgical operations, he died virltbont ' 
pain, and apparently without any sense of hi#, dan- 
gcr, on the 16th of January 1794. ' , • . ' 

In most of the essential qualifications of iL' h^- ’ 
torian, Gibbon was eijual to either Humeor'Kopitete' ’ 
son. In some he was superior. He had grtSathr 

* ‘Tho gariicn aiul suinmor-honsa where be .cnmjposM 'are 
neglected, iuid tho Inst utterly decayed, but they ytiU ■- 

as Ills “cabinet," !H«1 seem perfectly awate<»f^bl»pi«Wfflry.'—.i^ 
Bm-m'i lettm. ' • ‘ 
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dei>th and varifity of learning, and a more perfect 
eommand of hU intellectual treasures. It was not 
mutely with the main stn?.am of Roman liistorj' that 
he Was lhniili.u:. All its accessaries and tributaries 
—the art of war, piiilosopliy^ tliwilogy, jm isiirudcneo, 
geography (down to its riiinhteBt point), every sliailc 
of manners, opinions, and puWie, elisraetef, in Rfmian 
and contemporaneous history, he had studied with 
laborions diligence and conij^cte sneeess. Ilunic 
was elaborate, but it was only with n;.speet to rt 3 le. 
Errors in fact and theory were pcriietuah'd tlirongh 
every editlhn, while the anilior was pimfyintf liis 
periods and wtniding »mt Scottieisiiis. Tlie laljour 
of Gibbon was din-etod to higlur oi)jeots—to tb< 
ncouiuidation of fa( ts, and the eollatioii of ancient 
authors. His style, once fixed, renniincil unaltered. 
In erudition and eo'enrelnnsivisie,'! of inlellcct, 
(iibbon may therefore he pronoune-td tlie first of 
EngliBh hishwians. 'I'In* viist range of In, subjci t, 
and tho tone of dignity wiiieh he ))resi*rvis throueh- 
out the whole ftf his capacious circuit, alsei give Inm 
a superiority over his iUnstrious nvida. Tn concui- 
Irating his information, and ]>reseotiu'r it io a (le ir 
and lucid order, he is no less renurkahlf*, wliile lus 
vivid imagination, qitiekoning and adorning Ins 
varied knowledge, is fully e<iiiiii to lus oth'-r ])')w eis. 
lie identifies liim.self with wh.itreiu he destribis, 
and paints IcK-al ^I'cncrj, national costume or in.m- 
ners, with all the fore'e and anim.ition e/f a ii.it ivi 
or eye-witness. Tlie.se soiij and liriglit ai qniri nn'iits 
of the historian were not, lunii ver, witluut their 
drawbacks, llis mind w.is inort iiintiii.d or sen¬ 
sual than philosophical - more loud of sj'lcndunr 
and display than of tlie IsMuty ot iirtuc or tlie 
gi'audeur of uior.d lieioisin. His t.vste w.is \ iri.itui 
and impure, so tliat his stj-le is not only di'licunt in 
chaste siuiplieity, but is disfigured by oflciisiie 
pruriency and oi'c.isional giossm-.ss. liis loflj' ornaf* 
die'ion fatignes liy its uniform pomp and ihgiiitj, 
notwitbstanding tlie gr.ice« and sjilendonr of liis 
animated narrative. Defliiint hi dti>tii of mor.il 
foi'ling and elevation of sentiment, (Jilibon <obloin 
touclies the he.irt or insiiires true uitlm-iasni. 
The reader admires bi.s glittering sciili iicc«, liis 
tournameiils, and b.itt)c-pie( is, bis polishid imin 
and masterly sketelics (if I'har.uter; lie marvils 
at his inexhaustible learning, and is fascln.itid 
by his pictures of military eomiucst and Asi.itic 
luxury, but he still feels, that, as in tlie st.ite nf 
ancient Home itstdf, tlie seeds of min aiv di'Mloind 
amidst flattering appearances: ‘llie florid bloom 
hut ill conceals the f.ital malady which proj s upon 
the vitals.** Tlio want of one grt^it harmonising 
spirit of humanity and geinfine philosophy to giic 
unity to the splendid mass, becomes painiuliy visible 
01 ) a calm review of the entire work. After oni' 
al^Utire study of Gibbon, when the iniiid has Ih« 
come saturatc'd with his style mid manner, we sd- 
dom recur to Ms pages excepting x>hr soni(» particu¬ 
lar fact or description. Such is the iinportimee of 
■impUcity and purity in a voluminous narratin', 
that this great historian is seldom nxid but as a 
study, wUijo Hume and Robertson are aJway s per¬ 
fused as a {deasure. 

The work of Gibbon has been triuislated into 
Erenoh, with notes by M. Guisot, the distinguished 
phUosopher and statesman. Tlie remarks of Guizot, 
with those of Wenck, a German eomnicntator, and 
nginerons original illustrations and corrections, are 
tmihodied in a fine edition by Mr Milnian, in twelve 
vtdumes, published by Mr Murray, London, in is;t8. 
ALfGuiucOt has thus re(x>rdeil his own impressions on 
GlMim’s history;—‘After a first rapid 
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perusal, which allowed me to feel notliing but the 
interest of a narrative, always animated, ani, n«t- 
witlistanding its extent and the variety of objects 
which it makes to pass licfore the view, alwaj's 
perspicuous, J entered ujsm a minute examinatiou 
of the details of wliich it^was l oniposed, and tho 
opinion which I tlien formed was, 1 confess, sin¬ 
gularly severe. I discovered, in certain chapters, 
errors which apiieared to me suilieieutly important 
and numerous to make me bi'lieve tlut tliey hail 
liti'n w’rittcn with extreme ncgligi nee; in otllers, I 
W'.as struck with a certain tinge of p.irtiality and 
prejudice, whicli imparted to the exposition of the 
f.ict« that want of truth and justice which tlie h>g- 
lish express by their hajijij’ term, mUn-presentatum. 
Some iniiifrfl'ct quotations, some paswiges omitted 
uiiinti iilioiudly or desigiiedlj’, ievve cast a suspicion 
on the hoiKstyof the author; and his vioiatiun of 
llie first 1 i\v of liislorv -increased to my eyes by 
till jirolingcd .attention with which J oecupieil 
luysdf with every phr.isc, ever^-note, every rc'tiec- 
tion - (.iiiscd me to form on the whole work a judg¬ 
in', id f.ir too rigorous. At’ttr h.ivmg fliiMicd my 
l.ilinurs. I allowed Ktnic tiiiii' to el.ijise la-fore I re- 
VH well Hu-wholt .\ Stroud attenlive and regiiiar 
P r'ts.d ot till • ntire work, of tin* nolts ot the author, 
and of those whn h I had thougiit it right to subjoin, 
show id n.e liow mudi I had ex.o'sei.iti'd the im- 
jiortiinee of tlu* reproaches which (iiblioii really 
dtsined- 1 was stinck with the same errors, the 
'.line i>.',rti.ility on cirt.mi subjci ts; but I had Isen 
(.ir lioin doi.ig .adiquiitcjietioe to the immensity 
of l.is n'st.ird'es, tin v.ini ty of his knowItslgi', ami, 
.I'lovc all, to tli.it truly pliil(.,sophic4d discniiiiiiution 
(pis/< ssc if, ^jii it') w Inch judgi > the past as it wmild 
judge the presi nt; whii h dix s mg permit itself to 
lie bhiiiUd by tlie clouds wliieli tune gatlieis around 
the (lead, and wiinh previiit us from M-eing that 
under tliC toga as under tli( modern drt ss. in tlie 
hcnaie ns ill our councils, mill wi re wliat tlU'V still 
are, and that events took plaoe lightcvu la'iituries 
ago as tlu'j' take jvl.ice in our diij's. 1 then felt 
th it his hook. III spite of its faults, will always be 
.1 noble work; ami tint we ni.iy eerreet Ins errors, 
andeonib.it his prijudices, without ceasing to admit 
that few null have comhuii'd, if wc are not tu 8.iy 
111 so high ii degree, at le.ut in a niatioer so complete 
and SI, well ngul.Ued, the necessary <pialiffl:atii>na 
for a writer of lli^torv.’ 

• 

I OjiiKiininf ihi' iiei'i/ir J’hll'Mpl-fn ett the liainifttalUy 

of till l>llilt.'] • 

Tlte wiitings of Ciceio roiin-'pnt in the most lively 
riibi'irs the ignorunee, the errors, jmd the uniertaility 
of tlu ant lent philcsopl.ns with legaid le the iinmoi- 
tality of the soul. Wlitn they .ire dcsiems of anning 
their disciples agai'ist the tear ef death, they intnil- 
caU", ns an obvious though inel.meholy position, that 
the fatal stioko of our dissolutiou releases us from the 
eiilauiini's of life; and th.it tho«e can no longer aulFer 
who no lonrer exist. Yet there wexe a few sages of 
Greoee and Ilonie who had conceived a more exalted, 
and in some rO')iorts a justcr idea of huniau uatore; 
though, it niuhJ be roufehsed, that in the sublime in- 
(juiry, their reason had often been gniiied by their 
imagination, and Hitt their imagination had been 
prompted by their vanity# When they viewed with 
complacency the extent of their own mental jiowers; 
when they exercised the various faculties of iiieinvry, 
of fanry, and of judgment, in the inost profound 
•sneciilations, or the most iuiportaiit bdiours ; and when 
they lefleeted on the desire of fame, which transportixl 
them into future ages, far Ix'yond the bounds of death 
and of the grave; they were unwilling to confound 
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themfclve') with tho beasW of the field, or to suppose 
that a being, for whose dignity they entertained tht 
most sincere admimtion, ebuld bo liinited to a spot 
of earth, and to a, few years of duration. IVith this 
favourable prepossession, they summoned to tlieir aid 
the science, or rather the languago, of metaphysics. 
They soon discovered, that as uou'- of tho properties 
of mattfflr will apply to the op<'riicions of the mind, 
the human soul must consequently be a sub.stiineo 
distinct from the body—pui-e, simple, and spiritual, 
incapable of dissolution, and suseeptiblc <d' a much 
higher degree of virttie and happiness after the roJea.se 
from its corporeal prison, from these specious and 
.noble princi]>lc3, the philosophers wlio trod in the 
footsteps of Pluto dediieod a very nnjustiliable coiithi- 
siori, since they asserted not only the future immor¬ 
tality, but the past eternity of tho human S(in], which 
they were too apt to consider as a portion of tlie infi¬ 
nite and self existing spirit, which pervade.H and sii.s- 
tain.'- the universe. .4 doctrine thus removcil l)t 3 'ond 
the s( n.ses and the o.vperieuce of maukimJ niigiit .servo 
to amuse the leisure of a pliilosopliic mind; or, in the 
silence of solitude, it might soim times imjiart a ray 
of con»fort to desponding virtue; lojt tlio f.iiiit inq've-. 
sion which had been rcis-ived iti ihe .school was soon 
obliterated by the commerce and biisincs.s of a<-live 
life. We are sutliciently acquainted with tlie eminent 
persons who iiourislicd in the age ol' ('iecro, and of tho 
first Ctc-sars, with their actions, their characters, and 
their motives, to be assureil that tlioir eonduet in this 
life was never regulated by any serious conviction of 
the rewards er p\iiiishiJicnts of a fiiiuro ^tatc.'' At 
the bar atid in the .senate of Home tht* ablest orators 
were not apprehensive of giving oftenre to their hear¬ 
ers by exposing that doctrine as uti idle arnl extra¬ 
vagant opini..n, which was rejectfd with contempt 
by every man of a lila'ral ftiucalioii and umlcr- 
standing. 

Since, therefore, the most sublime eiTorts of philo¬ 
sophy can extend no farther tlian feebly to jH>int out 
the (Iftsirc, the hope, or at most fJjc j)rohabi]ity, of a 
tntnee state, there is nothing e.\cept a divine rete- 
lation that can ascertain the existence and docsihe 
the condition of tlie invi.si)du country which is des¬ 
tined to receive the souls of men aiicr their separation 
from the body. 

[The*CUy of Baydad—Muynlfictim of tJtc C'u/ipAs.l 

Ahnaiisof, the brother and siii'e-cssor of Safiiih, laid 
the foundations of Uagdad^'-n. 7ti2), the inqjerial 
seat of his posterity during a reign of fi ve hundn'd years. 
The chnsen sjiot if on the eastern bank of tlie Tigri.s, 
shout fifteen miles above the ruins of Moduin.: the 

* Tfiis passage of fu'WHui fe (i-,uly illustrated in Ifall’s 
Funeral Sermon for Dr liybnd 

. ‘ If tho mero conenption of the reunion of good men in a 
future state jnfiise<l a momentary rapturu into the mind of 
Tnlty; if an airy sjieciilation, for tliero is reason to fc.'ir it bad 
little hold on lii.s cuiivietion.s, could inspire bun with nueh do- 
Ugfaf, what may wc be ex[)Octed to feel w lie aro assured of siieti 
an event by the true sayings of God! Ilo.v should werejuii-c in 
tlw prospect, the oerlainty rather, of siK'mting a blissful eter¬ 
nity with those whom wo lovetl on earth, of u-eing (bem 
-ernerge frtnn .the ruins of the tomb, ntid flic deeper ruins of 
the fall, not only unLitjiinsl, but rotlmsl and perfected, “ with 
eVegy tear wiped from their eyes," nlandiiig before the i h roue of 
fled and the I>amb, “ In whiicculies, and loilms In tlieir bunds, 
ctyhqf with a loud vutee. Salvation toGisl tluit sitteth upon Ibc 
throne, and tethej<anib, fur ever and ever!" What delight wlU 
{tnffhrd to renew tlie sweet co .usel we have taken logidher, 
todtioeunt the toils of corahat and tbc hihiHir of tho way, .aisl 
to approach not the house but the throne «f God in lonipao}', 
in order to loin In tlio symphony of heavenly vmces, and lose 
Diirsolves amidst the splendours and fruitions of the beofiOo 
virion.’. 1 


double wall was of a nrculai form ;<aii<}'Su<b.‘'wa|i\tbe. 
rapid increase of a capital now dwindled 
town, that tbe funeral of a popular''salat' 
attended by eight hundj-ed thousKUd idea - Mi^naty 
thousand women of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. 
Tn this city of jieace, aliiidst tho riches of the east, 
the Abbassidcs soon ^.isdained the abstiftOTce and 
frugality of the fiirt caliph.s, and aspired to emtt- 
late tbe magnificence of the I’orsiau kings. After bis 
wars and buildings, jflman.sor left behind him in gold^ 
nail silver about thirty millions sterling; and th»' 
treasure was exhausted in a few years by'dhe rices' ot 
virtues of his childroii. His son Mahaui, in a single 
pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of dinars 
of gold. A pious and cliaritaMo motive may sanctify, 
the foundation of cisterns and caravanBcHW, whieJx ho 
distributed along a measured road of seven hundred 
miles; hut his train of camels, laden with snow, 
could s<Tvc only to astonish the natives of Aiabia, 
and to rel'reslntfie fruits and liquors of the royal ban¬ 
quet. The courtier-s would .surely prab.e tbe liberality 
of his grandson Alnianimi, who gave away four-fifths 
of the Income of a province—a sum of two millions 
four hundred thousand gold dinars •• before he drew 
his foot from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the same 
prinee, .a thousand pearls of the hugest size were ! 
.'liowered on the head of the bride, and a lottery of I 
lands and hoiist>s displayed the capricious bounty of 
fortune. Tho glories of the court were brightened 
rattier than impaired in the decline of the empire, 
and a (Jrcek aniba.vs.'idor might adiuire or pity the 
nmgri'fi.-cnco of the fcble Moctader. ‘The caliph’s 
whoie army,’ siiys the h;-torian Ahulfeila, ‘both horse i 
and j'e- l., was under anus, which together made a 
body of ol e hundred and sixty thous,sud mfti, Jlks 
state-oiT .'r.s, ttie favi'uritc slaves, stood near him in 
splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold and 
^.'cms. Near tl.em were seven thousand eunuchs, four 
thousand of them white, the reinuinder black. The 
porters or iloiirkeepera were iu number seven liundre.d. 
Barges and bouts, with the most superb decoratitins, 
were -ecu swiniining upon the Tigris, Nor was -thO . 
place itself less splendid, in which were hung up { 
thirty-eight thon.saml jiiccos of taptistry, twelve tliou-^ ' 
sand five hundred of which were of silk embroidered 
witli gold. 'I'he carpets on the floor were twcutyrtwo 
thousand. A Intndred Hons were brought out, with 
a keeper to i-aeli Hon. Among the other spetitacltsi oi 
lare tind stiipondou.s luxury, was a tree of gold and 
silver spreading into eiglitctm large branches, on 
which, and on the lesser boughs, sal a variety of birds : 
made of the same precious uictals, as well a* the' 
loaves of the ^tree. While tbe machinefy afiected 
•spontaneous motions, Jhe several birds warbled ihefi' 
natural liarmony. Through this scene of niagnificcnbct 
the (ireek auiliasaadorwas led by tbo vLsier to foot 
of the caliph’s throne.’ In the west, tlie Omifiijt^lea'. 
*of Spain supportedj^with equal pomp, tW tiiid#,Sf\ 
comm.ander of^yv, faithful. Three miles froni’l^v , 
dova, ill honour of his favourite suUaua, the third and ; 
greatest of the Abdalrahinans constructed th«i 
]>alace, and gardens of Zehra. Twcnly-<&Vftyt»rg,-aB4';' 
above three millions sterling, were employed 
founder: his liberal taste invited tho artiste 
stantinople, the mast .skilful sculptors and C' 

of the age; and the buildings were Hustait^.’or,^ 
adorned by twelve hundred colnmnsof SpOBi^ and' 
Afriisin, of Greek and Italian mtwble. W kaU nf ‘ 
audience was incrusted With gold and pearH wtfiiB ’ 
great bason in the ceiivre vras surroiuided.'w^h-tfte‘''< 
curious and costly figures of birds and quadrwpi^'i;' 
In a lofty pavilion of the gardens, one of lheeo I>!|«bltev 
and fountains, so delightwl in a sultry 
replf-nlsbeii not with water but with the 
silver, 'i'he .seraglio of Abdalrahteau, hja 
cubiues, and black eunuchs, amoonted 
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! flH[ee 4iaud»rd personn; »n<l M was attended to the brutal force, they burst the ftnst bwTier, but they were 
■^Ij^.by.a^aBrdoftwelrotboueand horse, whose belts driven back with Khamc and slaughter to thecunipt 
:;«timitai8 were studded with ^old. the influence of -vision end jitophcfy was deadened by 

Eii a private condition, our desires are perpetually the too frequent abuse of tli.i'^e pious stwtagenis, and 
reprresed by poverty and subbrdination; but the lives time and labour were found to be the only moans of 
and labours of millions areflcvoted to the service of victory. Tbo time of the siege was indeed ftilfillcd in 
a d^potic xiriiice, whose laws^re blindly obeyed, and forty days, but they were forty days of calamity and 
whose -wishes are instantly gnitified. Our iuiagina- anguish. A repetition of the «ld coniplajut of famine 
tion is dassled by the Splendid picture; and what- may 1>e imputed in some degree to tlie voriwi.nis or dis-,. 
eter may be tlte cool dictates of rcascin, Ihetc arc few orderly apiietite of the Franks, but the stony soil of 
among us who would obstinately refuse a trial of the .leriisalem is almost destitute of water; the scanty 
comforts and the cares of royalty. It may therefore, springs and hasty torrents were dry-in the .summer sea- 
ho pf some use to borrow the experience of the same son ; norva-s the third of tlie besiegers relieved, as in 
Abdalramnan, whose inagniflconcc 1ms perhaps weited the city, l>y ihe artifieial supply, of cistcnis and aque- 
Our admiration and envy, and to transcrilic an authen- duets. The circiiinjacent country is equally destitute 
■tic memorial which was -found in the closet of the du- of trees for the uses of shade or huildiiig, but some 
ceaaed caliph. *1 ha-\i‘ now reigned above fifty years large beams w'cre discovensl in a cave by tbo cru- 
Ih victory or peace ;• be'eved by my subjoets, drc.aded saders: a wood near Siehem, the ciiclianted gri-ive of 
by my enemies, and respi-.-icd by my allies. UicUcs Tiissu, -tvas cut dowm : the necessary timber was tvan- 
and hououre, power and ploa.«un;, liavij waited on my I sjKuted to the camp by th<‘. -\igonr and dt.vterity cf 
call, nor does any otirtbly bles.sing ajtpear to base j 'I’nnei-ed; and the engines were fi-amcd by ,vune Gc- 
been wanting to luy foli'dty. In this situation I l noe.s/, artist.-, who had fipi-lun.ately landed in ihe har- 
hnyc dili^^ently numlKu-cd the days of pure and genu- i hour of .lafl’a. Two mov.'iblc ttinet-s w<jre I'unstnicted 
ine happiness which ha-io fallen to my lot; they | nt the cxpmi.sc and in the stations of the Duke of Ijor- 
amouut to fourteen. <) man! place iiot thy confl- i mine ami the Coui't ofTLolousc, and rolled forwards 
dence in this present world.’ with devout laliour, red to the nm“t accessible but 

to the most ncgfoctiil p.arl.sof the fortification. Ilay- 

iGmqmf o/J^rneakm hy th- c^-uhr^, t. n. 10!)!).] bond's lower svas redmed to ludie.s by the (ire of tfc 
*■ " ■' j '' f 1 I i,L.,.i|t.jri.d, Imt Ins collcaeuH Was more vigilant and 

Jerusalem has derived S'lme reputation from tiic sncce-stul; the eutmics were drisen by his archers 
number and irnpoi-tance of her memorable .sieges. It | froiu the lampiivt; the, drawbridi,"- was let down; and 
was not till after a long and obstinate contest that ; on a Frid.iy-^, at three in the nticinoon, the day and 
Babylon and Rome could pn-Miil again.st tie; ob-ti- j hour of the I’a—ion, (ioiyrcv of Bouillon stood vic- 
naey of the j'cr’jile, the cragey ground that might j torious on the walls (T .Teru-alcm. Ills example was 
supersede the uci:e.ssity of fortiheation.s, and the walls j followed on every side by the emulation of valour; 
and toweiif that woiilil have fortified tlic luo.st acci;s- | and about four liundre.l and sixty ytarsafter the con- 
sible plain. These obstaclc.s were diminisliod in the i (pit-sf ofOinur, the hoiy city was rescued from the 
age of the crusades. The bulwarks had been com- i ilohanimeilan joke. In the pillaire of p'iblieandpri- 
plote.Iy destroyed 'vnd impCTfeetly restored ; the Jew#, j vati: wealth, tlio :vlveiiiurer.s had agu-etd to respyerthe 
their nation and worship, were foi ever banished; but j fxelusive property of the fu-st occupant; and the 
nature is less changeable than man, and the site of | spoils of the great j.iosqin;—-oreiitj lamj's and fi;a.s<y 
Jerusalem, though .someivhat softened and .somewhat vases of gold iind slher -rewardod the diligence and 
rfflUov.id, was still strong ag.ainst the a.ssaultn of an ; displayed tin; generosity of Titnered. A bloody saeri- 
enetny. By the experience of a recent .siege, and a ' tiee was offered by his mistaken votaries to the (lod 
threeyeaiw’possession, the Saraepiis of Kgjpt had been I of the t'hii.st uins : rr'i-tanee might provoke, but 
taught to discern, ami in some degree to remedy, the I neither age mu sex could mollify thfcir implaeable 
defrets of a place which loligion as well as honour rage; they indulged themselves three days in a pro- 
forbade them to re.sign. .M.adin or Iftikhai. the niiseuous ma-sacie, and the infection of the dead 
caliph’s lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence; IuhIrs produced an ejddemier.l iliscase. After Seventy 
his policy’irtrove to restrain the native Christians l-y tliousaml Moslems had b( on put to the sword, and the 
I the dreatl of the-lr ow-^ji riiin and that of the holy h.irmless Jews had bcu Imrnt in thci% synagogue, 
sepulchre; to auiiuato the Mo.slems hy the assuranee they eoiild still re.-erve a multitude of captives wbom 
^ temporal and eternal rewariLs. His garrison is said interest or lassitude I'ersumled them to spare. (If 
to have consisted of forty thousand Curks and Ara- these savage liernes of the cross, Vunered alone be- 
bians; aitd if h« could muster twenty thous.aiid of tr.xyed .some seniimei.ts of eiimi'ias.sioii; yet we may 
tiie i'chabitauts, it must be confessed that the besit^ed praise the iiioro sellisli U nity of Ray luond, who granted 
were more tiumcrous than the besieging aimy. Mad j a capitulation and safe conduct to tbo f^rrison of the 
dimhiished strength and numbers of the Dating citadel. The holy .sepuleUre was now free; and the 
allowed them to grasp the wl-^jile eircumfcrenco of biomly victors prepared to aeeiunplish their vow. 
four thousand yards (about tw-o Jhf,i)i.sU miles and a Barehotuled and barefisu, with contrite hearts, and in 
^If), to wliat. useful purjiose should they have do- a humble posture, they a-cended the hill of Calvary 
^cndeil into .-.tlte valley of Ben Miminon and torvent amidst the loud antliems uf the clergy; kissed the 
of-Codjxm, Ur approached the pre'ejpices of the south stone which had covered the iNiviour of the world, 


and- east, from whence they had nothing cither to 
’hhpe or' ffcarf Their siege was more reasonably 
direct^ against the tiorthern and western sides of 
the city. Godfrey Of Bouillcm erected his standard 
:uei-the nrat swell of Mount Calvary; to the left, as 
‘JSw aa St Stephen’s gate, the line of attack wiw eon- 


and bedewed with icare of joy and penitence the 
monument of their rcdemptimi. 

[dpyxurnnfc and Ckartiftcr nf J/a//o»!C/.] 
According to the tradition of his cotnpanion.s Ma- 


tinued by Tancred luid the two Uol)ert.s; and Count hornet was dl.stinguished by the beauty of his iierson-- 
Rityiudnil established his quarters from the citadel* to an outward gift which is seldoui despised, except by 


l^yiudnil established his quarters from the citadel* to 
foot of Mount Sion, which was no longer included 


an outward gift which is seldoui despised, except by 
those to whom it has been refused. iScfore he spoke, 


Wlthinlihe prceiucts of the eity. On the fifth day, the orator engagwl on his side the alVections of a pub- 
tw Ordltiders rtaiTe a general assault, in the fanatic Me or private audience. They applauded Lis com- 
ofbarti'ring down the w-^alls without engines, and nmnding presence, his majestic aspect, his piereiug 
'Uti SiniBiilg them without ladders. By the dint of eye, his graeions smile, his fiuwlng heard, his counte- 
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' tiSace th»ti painted every sensation of the soul, and 
' bis gestures that enforced each expression of the 
tongue. lu the familiar offices of lifuho scrupulously 
adhered to tfie grate and ceremonious politeness of 
his country; hie respectM attention to the f ich and 
pOiterful was dignified by his comlusccnsion and affa¬ 
bility to the poorest citixens of Xlccoa; the fmnkuess 
of his manner concealed tire artlfioo of his views ; and 
the habits ofeourtesy were imputed to personal friend¬ 
ship or universal benevolence. Ilis memory was eapa- 
eious and retentive, his wit easy and social, his ima- 
mnation sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and 
decisive. He possessed the com-age both of thought 
and action ; and although his desiOTs might graflii- 
ally expand with hi.s success, the first idea which ho 
, entertained of his divine mission bears the stump of 
an original and superior genius. The son of jVbd.allah 
was educated in the bosom of the noblest rai o, in the 
use of the purest dialect of Arabia; and tho fluency 
of his speech was corrected and ciiliauccd by the prae- 
' tice of di.screet and seasonable silence. With these 

E owers of eloquence, M.ahomct Wies an illiterate bar- 
ariaii ; his youth had never been in.structed in the 
arts of reading and writing; the common ignorance 
exempted him from shame or reproach, but he was 
reduced to a narrow circle of existence, and deprive<l 
o&those faithful mirrors which reflect to our mind the 
minds of sages and herws. Yet the Iwok of nature 
and of man was open to his view; and some fancy has 
been indulged iu the political and philosophical ob¬ 
servations which are ascribed to the Arabian traveller. 
He compares the nations and religions of the earth ; 
discovers the weakness of the Persian and Homan 
monarchies; lj<;holds with pity and indignation the 
degeneracy of the times ; and re.solves to unite, under 
one Ood and one king, the invincible spirit and priiiii- 
tive virtues of the Arab-s. f)nr more aecurnte. inquiry 
will suggest, that instead of tisiting the courts, the 
camps, the temples of (he east, flu* two journeys of 
Xfahomet into Syria were confined to (ho fairs of 
Bostraand Damascus ; that he was oidy thirteen years 
of age when he accompanied tho caravan of his uncle, 
and that his duty compelled him to return .as soon as 
1 he had di.sjiosed of the merchandise of fadijali. In 
I these hasty and superficial excursions, the eye of 
I genius might discern some ohjeets invisible to liis 
grosser companions; sojne seeds of knowledge might 
be cast Vipon a fruitful soil; but his ignorance of the 
Syriac language mu.si have checkdl his curiosity, and 
r cannot peifolvc in the life or writings of Xla hornet 
that his prosjrcet was far extetidod beyond the limits 
,'ot the Arabian world. From evtry region of that 
solitary world the ^)ilgrim.s of Mect;a were .inniially 
assemhlcd, by the calls of devotion and commerce; 
in the free concourse of inuliiludcs, a simple citimi, 
' in his native tongue, might study the jiolitical .state 
and character of the tribe.s, the theory and practice of 
, the Jews and Christians. Some useful strangers might 
I bo tempted or forced to implore the rites of ho.s{)i- 
tality ; and the enemies of XIahomet have named the 
■ Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian monk, whom they 
; accuse of lending their secret aid to the composition 
• of the Koran. Conversation enriches the understand- 
but solitude is the .school of genius; and the uni- 
. ftHwity of a work denotes the band of aa single artist. 
.Ftipm^his earliest youth Xlalioinct was addicted to 
;teiirioU8 contemplation ; each year, during the mouth 
’of 'jlania4aTi, he withdrew from the world and from 
; the itrms of Cadjjah: in the cave of Hera, three miles 
•frbni JWecca, he ^nsulted the spirit of fraud or cntlm- 
siheel,. whose abode is not In the heavens but in the 
the .prophet. The fitith which, under the 
nafbp.f^ islami he preached to his fami^ and nationf 
Is ef'.'au eternal truth and a necessary 

f^mi-^Iut.t thW f» only one God, and that Mahomet 
M’the ^f God. 


[Tmtt of rte Con^mt of Tirnnki i^_ 

TriumjA. at ^tmreana; hie Da^h ,o» fw 

China (*. D. 140.5); Character and : 

From the Irtish and 'Volga to the Per^an' Ghl^ 
and from the Ganges to ‘Damascus and the Ar^^^' ' 
lago, Asia was in the Csand of Tiniour; his arnuw 
were invincible, his ambition was boundless, and hit 
zeal might .BBjiiro to conquer and convert the Ch(^* ' 
tian kingdoms of the west, which already treiiibfod'ti^,' 
his name. He touched the utmost vei^ of the . 
hut an insuperable though narrow sea roKed between 
the two continents of Europe and Asia, itDd'‘the'k(rd i 
of so many tomam, or myriads of horse, was not mastStr 
of a single galley. The two passages of the Bosphoif^ 
and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Oalli]^lj,tfet» 
possc.ssed, the one by the Christians, the other By the' 
Turks. On this great occasion they forgot the 
rcnce of religion, to act with union and fimmeSs ■ ih' 
the common efiuse: the double straits were guarded' 
with ships and fortifications; and they separatee- 
withheld the transports, w’hich Timour demanded M 
cither nation, under the pretence of attacking their 
enemy. At the same tiiuo they soothed his pride 
with trilnitary gifts and suppliant embassies, and. 
prudently tempted him to retreat with the honours.pf 
victory, i^oliinan, the son of Hqjazet, implored liis 
clemciu'y for his father and hiin.self; accepted, by a 
red patent, the inv tstituis! of the kingdom of Romania, 
which he already hcM by the sword; and reiterated : 
Ills urJciit wi>h, of >".«ting himself in person at the 
feet of the king of the world. The Greek emperor 
(either .IcV.n or Xliiimei) submitted to pay the same 
tribute nhuh he hud stipulated with the Turkish 
suHo;,, !,').l ratified tho treaty by an oath of allegiance,, 
irqm whu'ti he could ubsidve his eoiiscience so soon aa. 
the Xlognl unno had retired fi.om Anatolia. But the 
1\ars and fancy of ni'.tious ascribed to the ambitious * 
T'unerlane a new design of vasfw'd romantic ?om- 
pa.ss—a (le-ign of .Mihduiug l-igvpt/nnd Africa, march-, 
ing fi'jm the Nil" to the Atlai«ie Ocean, entering 
Kurojt! by (he straits of Gibj(^t<''t» nnd, after int- 
posiiig Iris yoke on the kingdo#!" «f Christendom, of 
retiimiii,^ home by the deserW of Russia and Tartary. 
This reim*e and perhnp.s ;<nagiunty danger was avertra 
by the subii.’-winn of tne sultan of Egypt; die honours 
of the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo thejut- 
premacy of Timour; and a raio gift of a giraSb, oit 
camelopard, and nine ostriches, rciiresented at Samar- 
caitd the tribute of the African world. Our imagina- ' 
tion is not less astonished by the portrait of a Mogul 
who, in his comp before Sraynio, mmlitatos aDd.al- 
most accumplisbt.s the invasion of the Chinese empif^ 
Timour was urged tot this enterprise by nation^-l 
honour and religious zeal. The torrents which he had' 
shed of Mussulman blood could bo expiated dn'^ i>y, 
equal destruction of the infidels; and' os he-pltw^^ 
stood at the gates of. paradise, he might best seehiis.; 
hi.sgloriou.seiitra-;cJby dciuolishingthe idols of Cluing' . 
founding rnosques in every city, and establishing the 
profc.ssiou of faith in one Ood and hU 
homet. The recent expulsion of the bouse-of' 
was an insult on the Mogul luimc; and.thje diiierdeHFv 
of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity -Ibr- »•. 
■venge. The illustrioug Ifongvou, founder of 
dynasty of Ming, died four years iVfore thebatGe ^-'’'. 
Angora; and his grandson, a weak and unfortunaM';: 
youth, was burnt in his palace, after a i 

Chinese had perished in the civil war.- - 
evacuated Anatolia, Timour dc.spafohed beyond, 
Sihoon a numerous array, or rather colony, of his 
and new subjects, to open the toad', to subdue; .J^e 
pagan Calmucks and Muiigals, uid to 
ami magazines in the desert; and by the diligenitVl^^^ 
his lieutenant, he soon received"* perfl»i;te»p’ilMlil^ 
description of tho unknown regions, fniia fhe.iow^'iv 
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rf tke Irtiih to the wail of Chi&a. Daring these pre- 
the eiftpcKOT achieved the final conquest of 
^ passed the winter on the banks of the 
i^peased the troubles of Pcisia, and slonlj 
retailed to hie capital, aftcM campaign ol tout yenn 
And nine months. I 

On the throne of Somaicmd, he displRVPd in a 
ihort repose his magnificence and poner; hstnied to 
the complaints of the people, distributed » just mta- 
sure of lewnrds and pumshinenft, employed his riches 
in the architecture oi pilaces and temples, and gaic* 
audience tcatho ambabbadors ot 1 gvpl, Aiabia. India, 
TArta^,,Bashta, and Sxmuu, the last oi whom pie 
sen^asuitot tapestry wliuli eclipsed the]Miiiilo{ 
the oriental artiits. Ihe niarnagc of six oi the cm- 
ppror's grandsons wi i istcemed in act of irligion as 
well as of patc>rnal tern’emtss , and the pomp of the 
ancient caliphs nns ret c 1 in tiuir nuptials Ihcv 
were csslebrated in the I'lid >isof( tiii,'hul, Ircirat d 
with tnuumerable tents and p imIiohs, njne li displ lyc d 
the inarury of a great eity and t)ie spu], of .1 cuti 
rioils camp, 'ftbole forests were cut down to 'Uiply 
fuel for the kite hens, tlie jil im w is spre id n ith j>via 
mids of meat and lases cl eiciy Iiqu i, to winch 
thousands of gut-'ts were courtccuslc im ‘cd, tlu 
orders of the state, and the nations ol the c irth, win 
marshalled at the roy il bin )utt, noi wen the im 
baasadors of I'liriipc (says the biu'litv l’cisuii)'\- 
rluded fiom the fiast, sin < cun the <« s, t)i< 
amallcsf ol fish, find tinn X> 11 < 1 in tn< <<iin Ih < 
public joy wa tistilnri iv iMuminatiin iid nns ! 
qnerades; Uietruliict iiid pisscd iii in iw , 

and every ti ide was 11 lul us to (\ ute ciin juunl 
device, some irinn Uoub pi 1 it, with tin intiiul I 
of their petiihar ait Mtn tin luniiiijo coiiti uts I 
bad been ratified hv the ciclhis, t 1 < In n.ioonis an 1 i 
then hndes rifuf I ti the imiilnl c ml ns , iiim 1 
times, aiioicliiig to ihe Asi (i fi li 11 , t'ey wcic 
dressed and undies cd , iin'a iiniiln < it qipaui^ 
pea’Is and rubies wen shown d n tlnrh ids, nil 1 
cnniemptuously ab,inii md tit’ 1 itinnlints V 
general indulgence was iroilnin 1 , c c y lew w is 
rehivcd eiciy plcasuic w is iln w< 1 , u r jcoplt weie 
tree, the s(,eici,.n was idle , 1 id t n In ton in ct 
Tiniour may iniiatk, tint, dm dn ini. titty ycais 
to the attaiiiinnit rl n ij 11 , tin only liiipy pnioil 
of his hie wis ihe two mi nibs in wlneli hi letisid U 
exercise his powci Hut he was scon .iw iken I to 
the caret of goycinmcnt and yt n liie suindu'd 
was uiifiirled lor the inyision f ( him ; the emus 
made thnr reiiorl of two humitid thoiis uni, the seUi t 
and yetetan soldiers <>t lian .uni 'ioutan; their bi_ 
gage and iiroyimons were tmn']ioiicd by fiie liiitidud 
great wagons, mid nit cnimtnse (riiJl of horses and 
camele; anei the tri«ips n igRt prcp.iri lor a long 
lAoencc, Mice more than six months wen eiiqilojid 
in, the tranquil lourmy ot a caravan from tsini lu ind 
pft l^ckm. Neither age nor the si,ycTity of ‘he wiiite* 
oonld retard the impatieneo of ’’limour, he inounfe.! 
oA boreobaok, jiassed the Sihcain on ithe ice, iii 11 elied 
»evenrt-«ix parassngs (thiie hundiid niiKs) liom hi" 
capiw, and pitched his last camji in the i.eighbuur- 


querotof Afiia expired m the scyentitth year of his 
I age, thirty[‘flve years after he had nbcnide d the throne* 
' of Zagatai. His designs wi»re lost; his amus weie 
dhtbanded; China was saved; and fourteen ye.irs 
afifer Ms deceSfte, the most jiowf ful of his children 
, tent $a embassy of fncndshtp and comincrec to the 
at Pekin. 

»e fiuue of Timour has peivaded the east md 
; unwt I hit pottenty is still invested with tho inipen el 
MkI the, -dmiraiion of his subjects, who reyeied 
; hiaMtipuvi; m a deity, may be justified in seme dt~ 


greo by the praise or confession of hit bitteraat caemiet. 
Although lie was lame of n hand and foot, hit form 
and statuie were not unwmthy of hts rank; smd hit 
vigorous health, so essential to himself and to the 
world, was ronohorated by teiupennee and exercise. 

Ill Ins familial discemrre he v is grave and modest, 
and if ho was ignorant of the Arabic language, he 
spoke* With fiuciicy and elegance the I’cisian and ^ 
lurkish idioms. It was his delight to ccmvcibe with 
the le.imc*il cm tojiics of history and seKiice, and the 
amusc.mtnt of hn li isure hours w.is the game of chess, 
which he iiiiproyidor eorniiitedwith ucwrefinements. 

Ill his religion he was a zealous, though not {leihaps 
an orthodox, Mussulman ; hut his sound uncle rutind> 
ing ni ly tempt us to be lieye that a hupeistitious re Ter¬ 
ence fi r omens ai.d prophesies, lor t>ainti> and astro- 
logc’s, was only ifftctcd as an instrument ot policy. 

In the joyiinnent ol a vast unpue he stood alone 
1 id .ibsc.lutc, yyithout a rebel to opjKsc his power, a 
fii0111 etc to hcduce bis atiietioiis, ui a luinistei to 
ni.slcid Ills luilgiiifiit It was his firmest maxim, 
th’t, whiliiei might li the <onscquiiice, the word of 
tlu piiiue should iieyei l« djsiuted ci lezallcd; but 
his fill s bale 11 ilu u n- c 1 Icsencd, th it the coimnands 
ot in <1 ind (Icsli ictiou were 111 re stiiccly executed 
tl in I'o-e it l(n<fii(iiei. .iml fay ui Ills sous and 
I cl < I s, of whrm 1 imoin iill si\ and th.rty ar bis 
ilicn 1, wcio li s ill t in 1 111 t mbnii'»siye subjects; 
uid will 1C Ml they clciiu* cl turn their duty, they 
well loncLicd, ICC rdiiig to th liwscif Zin„is, with 
the 1 i,st ni wli ind ilic iwarcls u st ni d tohoiioiuiud 
con’iiisiid Hciliiis ’ll h< lit \T s nit decoul of the 
- )i 1 il 1 iilues , pell ips hr A us nc 1 1111 ipable of loyiug 
Ills lilt mis in I y iidoiiiiu' his tutiiiiLS , but the rubs 
it 111)1 ihtc II iiiiiid I OI till ]ullic intiiist; and 
It ni ly le sulhiiint to ijij’iuil the wisdom of c 
iiionnuh toi the lili’ilitv by which he is not im- 
p Mushi 1 , II 1 1 1 tl I lu-ticc by wlii'h he is 
stun till 1 il nil miiilii 1 To n iintim the hai- 
1111 y ot iiithiiiti ml )lii ciicc, to tha'tise the 
pi 111, to ])i leet the wi ik tin wind the de-crMiig, 
t) b n h y te md iilbni-s t, m his iluniimi ns, to 
SI im the tsiicllci ml iiit hint, to iistiniu the : 
dijudi'inis if till s ’Ini, to ihciish the libom- ol 
the hiisl mdiii 111 *0111 mi 1'. mil istry in 1 Iraiiiisg, 
ml, bv ui L (11 cl ml mnikiat * . sossiiient, to lu- 
tii iM till reyiiiui with it 1 icicasui/ tin taxes, ate ! 
luh 1 the dut cs ot i ji lit , but, in the cliaehaigo 
ift’u I lutirs, K fin Is an 1 iph <11 d iuinicrliu,te ic 
I ni*iise 1)11 u**!! ht loiist thil, at his iciesswn 
t) t’lt thioiic, Asia w is the pn y oi Jliaichy and 
11[ II e, whilst mull i n s jnesja mus i.n Hdrchy a child, 
fcail ss md uiih lit ini,.liliury mnirse ol gold fiom 
’1 e I isi to the west ^ uh was liis eoiihdence of 
mciit, th.it fnnu this ri tin 11st i n he dented an 
cMii I lu his Mituiis, aid a title to umyeisal 
I ilonuii oil Ihe tom tollowiii' ihscrvatiins will 
' seiM to ijipiLiiiti Ills I linn tithe {ublic gialitudc; 
md piihijs wo shill t niiluih, tluit the !Mogul ew- 
jiiioi ivis rather the soin.c than tin bmefiictoi of 
muiLind I It some p.iitnl disonhrs, some* local 
oppressii ns, wcie hi tied by tlu sword of Timour, the 
ni itdv \y isfic inmo {.unicii us than the disease Rv 
their iljum, iiuelty, and discord, tho petty tyrants 
ot I’eisii nil'ht iitHirt their anbjeota, hut whole 
natins yyeie uVshed under the footsteps of the rc- 
toinui Ihe gioiiiid which hid liccii occupied by 
flourishins eitiisw.is often iimikcd by his abominable 
tiopliies -by loluiiins or pyramids of human heads. 
Astiac.ai, (Sii me, Delhi, Ispih m, Ragdad, AlepjHi, 
Damiisens, Hours i, Suyrim, and a thousand othei*, 
weie aaekcil, or burned, cn utteily dostioycd in lus 
jircseiiee, and by hix troops; and perhaps his eon- 
s“ii>iie*e would hiyc been st ittled if a pnest or jihilo- 
snphci had dated to number the millions of virtiras 
ydiom he had soenfiicd to the estthlishiucnt of peace 
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Older. 2. Jlis most dee^ctire wars were rather 
inroads, than conqi^tsi -,He invaded Turkostim, 
Kipzalc, Rtaseia, HinSostan^ Sjria, Anatolia, Armenia, 
and Georgia, without a hope or a desire of preserv¬ 
ing these distant ptorinees. From thence he departed 
laden with spoil; hut he left behind him neither 
troops to ewo the contumacious, nor magistrates to 
protect tdie obedient natives. When he had broken 
the fahrie of Uieir ancient government, he abandoned 
them to t^ evils which his invasion had aggravated 
or caused; nor were these evils winpensated by anv 
presRit or possible benefits. 3. Tlie kingdoms of 
Traniio.xiana and Persia were the proper field which 
he laboured to cultivate and adorn, as the perpetual 
inheritance of his family. But his peaceful labours 
were oftim interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by the 
absence of-the conqueror. While he triumphed on 
riie Volga or the Gauges, his servants, and even his 
sons, foigot their master and their’duiy. The public 
and iirirato injurie.s were poorly redressed by the 
tardy rigour of inquiry and punishment; and we must 
be content to praise the institutions of Timour as the 
specious idea of a perfect monarchy. 4. Whatsoever 
might be the blessings of his mlniinistration, they 
evaiwrated with his life. To reign, i-ather th.-Mi to 
govern, was the ambition of bis children and grand¬ 
children, the enemic.s of each other and of the jicople. 
A fragment of the empire was upheld with some glory 
by Sliarokh, his youngest son ; but after his decease, 
tbc scone was again involved in darkness and bloi>d ^ 
and before the end of a century, 'J’ninsoxiaiia ami 
Persia were trampled by the llxbocks h-om the north, 
and the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. The 
race of Timour would have been extinct, if a hero, 
his descendant in the fifth degree, ha<l not tted before 
the Uzbek anns to the conquest of llindostan. Uis 
successors (the great Moguls) extended tlieii sway 
from the mountains of fa-shmir to Capo Coinoriu, and 
from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal, ^iiice the reigu 
of Auningzebe, their empire has bemi di.ssolvcd ; their 
treasures of Itellii have been rified by a Persian 
roblier; and the richest of their kingdoms is now 
posae.sse(l by a company of Christian merchants, of a 
remote island in the northern ocean. 

[IneenitiM and Cuthf Gitnpowchr.T; 

The unly hope of salvation for the Greek empire 
and the adjacent kingdoms, would have been some 
more poweiful weapon, some discovery in the art of 
war, that should give them a decisive superir nty over 
their Turkish foes. Such a weapon was in their 
hands; such a distevery had been made in the criti¬ 
cal moment of their fate. The chemists of China or 
Europe had found, by casual or elaborate experiments, 
that a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and chanml, 
produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous e.xplesioii. 
It was soon observed, that if the e.xpansive force were 
compreased in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron 
mi^t be expelled with irresistible and destructive 
velocity. The precise era of the invention and appii- 
c»lipn of gunpowder is involved in doubtful tnulitions 
and equivocal language; yet we may clearly discern 
tlukt it wtw known before the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and that before the end of the same, the use 
of aitUlery in battles and sieges, by sea and land, was 
ftmili ar to the states of Gennany, Italy, Spain, 
Prtoep, and England. Tlje priority of nations is of 
m&all Aocbmit; none' could derive any exclusive bene¬ 
fit from their prorious or superior knowledge; and in 
tfii’coiamon iiUprovement, they stood on the same 
of relati /e power and military science. Nor was 
i4 to/circiimscrib« the secret within the paks 

it was disclosed to the Turks by the 
trtaeieWfilfftpostat** «"* th« selfish policy of rivals; 
i^Uie feftans had. »n«o to adopt, and wealth,to 


reward, the talents of a Christian . 

Genoese, who tvansported Amun^ intb-mrei^'liltjin' 
be accused as his preceptors ;■ and H Was '-prowj^yi^' 
their hands that lii.s cam on Was cast and dUpctew Itt 
the siege of ConstantiiWple. The first aittewipJr;W(^' 
indeed unsuccessful; bit in the geuertl .Wkyaaa^jtf 
the age, the odvautagn was <m their sitte 
most commonly the ‘assailants; for a while the 'pW*' 
portion of the attack niid defence was suspended^((1, 
this ihunderhig artillery was pointed against the vWllh 
and towers which had been erected only to resist tt|B' 
less potent engines of antiquity. By the Vbnetiams 
the use of gunpowder was communicated .Withflut. 
reproach to the sultans of Egypt and Persia, their 
allies against the Ottoman power; the secret was SOOA' 
propagated to the extremities of Asia ;,aiid the,ftdteffli. 
tage of tho European was confined to his easy 
torics over the savages of the new world. If we eoSj,-,. 
trast the rapid progress of this mischievous dhxmverjr 
with the slow lend laborioBS adi ances of reason, acieneOr 
and the arts of jM'a<.‘e, a jihilosopher, according te jdt 
temper, will laugh or weep at the folly of mauundi' ■ 

[/letitr of Oih^nm to 3frs Porttn—Aerotmt of hin Mode 
cf Life at iMitaanw.l 

J)Bccmlier 3if, ITSA * 

Tlio unfortuT>!«.te an* loud and loquacious in their 
coinjdaiiits, hut real happiness is content with its oe^ 
silent enjoyment; and if that hajipincss is of a quiet 
unifonc kind, we sutre-r days and weeks to elapse 
without coramuTiicat'ug our sensations to a distant 
friend. By you, thend’ore,' whose temiwr and under¬ 
standing have extracted from human life, on evtry 
occasii 11 j the best nnJ most comfortable in^dieaM, 
my silence will alwajs be iuterirreted as an cyideiioe 
jjf content, and you would only be alarmed (the dtoiger 
is not at Jiand) by the too frequent repetition of my 
letters, i’ovbapsi should have continued to slumber, 

I don’t know how long, had I not been awakened 
the anxiety which you exiircss in your last letter. f 

From this base subject I descend to one which mere 
seriously and strongly engages your thoughts—^the 
consideration of iny health and haiipiiiess. And you 
will give me credit when I assure you, with sincerity, 
that I have not repented a single laoment of the atep 
which I hare taken, and that I only regret the.BOt 
having executed the same design two, ot five, br evea 
ten years ago. By this time 1 might have retulriVed 
independent and rich to my native country } I should 
have escaped many disagrei-able events that have 
hapiKticd in thwneauwhile, and I should have avoided 
the parliamentary life,. which experience has preyed- 
to be neither suitable to my temper nor eoudu^y* 4a' 
my fortune. In speaking of the happiness whi^ 1 , 


cannot discern p*a lull extent of hjs merit, ymi wtl}., 
easily lielicve that Doyverdun is the man,' Pe^a^ .; 
two persons so perfectly fitted to livq.te^hw’lvtw- 
never formed by nature and edUeatiob. 
both read and seen a great variety of ol^eeife j spii 
lights and shades of our different char^ture we 
pily blended; and a friendship of thir^ yekrit slwA 
taught us to enjoy our mutual advantages, 
support our unavoidable imperfections. 
marriage some harsh sounds will sometini'W 
the harmony, and in the eeutse of time,; 
neighbours, we must expect some diSMrofiaWd;4^^ 
ments; but confidence and frefe^om ate t^ 
of our union, and I am much mistaken if thb^dipaw 
be not Solid and comfortable.^ *, 

I rise (not at four in the mominft- tout) 
eight; at nine I am called, frow.my.^dv tb' 
fitet, which I‘always perforin aMhe,- 'iii.;il^.i 
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fjgie: wd, with tW aid of CapW I peroeiw no dif- 
iUMMe between Latuahne and Bontim k Street. Our 
iwtntnj^i ate usttoUylJaswsd In eepnratc etudie'*; wo 
never approach eadi other’* door without a previous 
ntaseai^, or thrice knookinl, and luy apartment is 
airead^ aaeied and iorundaSlt to stranfrirs 1 dress 
at haa past one, and at twi^ early hour, to which 
J am nwJt perlw tly reconciled) we sit down to dinner 
Wo have hired a female cook, well skilled in hir pr«- 
f«i8ston> and accustomed to the tasto of i virj nation, 
ao, for iiuitance, we had excellent niinct pics jesUr- 
day. After dinner and the departure of oui c unp my 
one, two,otthrcefitends—wcrcail t ».'<»thci some amits- 
iiigbook, or play it clicss, or rctiic ti our rionis, o' 
nuke visits, oi go ti the coilechmsc. Iletwcin six 
(Bid seven the a'scuii Ins beam, and I i ni opnic‘'''fd 
only with then nuiiil 11 snd vaiiely \\ lust, it shil 
Intgs or half-crowns, is ti < /auic i ,,tnci itlv 11 ly, ui I 
I play three rubbeis with jth u.uu I’ctnic i nine ai I 
ten we withdraw to our bic ni and chccst, and fiicndly 
eonverao, whiclvsclids us to led at tlc.cn , 1 ill these 
Bi^r hours an too often intciiuptel 1v ]iniiit( ui 
numerous suppeis, nluth I line not tli ciiin c t> 
resist,thon/h I jimtise i lu lillf il iinii < if the 
best furnished lilih Such is tic siiht n il my 
life; it IS impossib'e to ( imn it i t i | i* ct nh i 
of the vital uni sub tii till j iil , t' i s ut is t 
the men and w /tnin n th wh in 1 1 c le y i isili 
conneetid nijs, 1( m !< strand el is i I 1 , i id 
lug to their ineli i tion an ( my < i ii fl I d> mt 
ehSelve Uiy-clf, ii 1 if Ihyve 1> i d c' n t (liUii me, 
fani already a g n<i il f iviuiitc , i 1 s our likings 
And dislikes me eonnnonlv me nil, I nil e piilly 
aatibfieel with the iieedom m 1 e e m< li m ii nets 
and (afterpiopei illowvmes md ex ij'ion )w tlithe 
wolthyand miub e iiUilUin rf ii inv m’ u lulls 
Ihe autumn h.ib been be lutuul, il tin iinttr 
hitheito niiU, but in Ituniuywe must e ) i*' ‘ imi 
sCi le fiosf 111 (cid of 1 Inn,, in t i i li, I will 
thestmtSjWr p)i(lu) in i feu il fiittlnsexe 
else 18 wholesoiut, ir d, exupt i «< 1 1 i lil li* of tin. 
gOTlt ol a few days, 1 neiei eiiioye 1 beUi r lu .Ich 1 
am ni longei in J’liiili mi’s he use, wbe e I v is 
almost starved with cold and hinuei, ml y u i lay 
he assuted that 1 now <i )iy eieiy biiielit ol e mfort, 
nleiity, and even dnent luiuiy k ou wish nu 
nappy; acknowltdj,e tint sieh a life is liieie tin 
duenve to hipiiness thin bu iii,,bts in the wick 
panted in the iliuse of ( ouiinons, or fivo iioinii^s 
bpent at the Custum house 

[fitinoifs ort ill uhvq 1 

[This*remarksfonnth ptefuie liss ? ■, if mumrinVi 
bewun by tiiobou in 17*ili under fie, titli i A( li i t d n / 
S<advigt I 

'Reading is to tlie mind,’ smil the Duke of k v mne 
itlLouia XIV,, ‘ what yourpiitiidges arc 1 1 my eliijs* 
It ia, in fact, the nourishment ofwtb^ imml, t< r by 
.reading we know our lieatoi, his winks, ouuelves 
I ciliien;(, and^our fellow-treatuns Hut tlis uouiish 
1 ment is easily e»nicjtud into p jis m, hnln isms had 
I Mnd aa much as Clrotms, perhaps more ; but then 
i di0enptt modes of readme made the one nu in 
Intoned philosopher, and the otliir, to speak 
pedant, puffed up with a useless eru 

Let us read with method, and propose to ourstlve® 
ah end to W hich all our studies may point. '1 hrongh 
Jtqjloct of this rule, giosa ignorance eilten disgiaies 
|t«t readers; who, by skipping hastily and imgu 
mflyfromono subject to another, rende r thcmsilves 
:1hP^ble of combining their ideas So many eli 
pair 'Is of knowledge cannot form a whole. 

^ • Ills Xfngllsh volet de chauibie 

1^'vV 


This inconstancy weakens the energies of the mind, 
creates in it a dislike to appheatien, and even robs it 
of the aelv antages ol natuial good se nsa. 

Yet lot us avoid the coutTiry extnme, and reopect 
method, without reiidenng out elns its>Isve»< While 
we propose an end m our leading, let not this enel be 
t<x> remote; and when once we htivi attained it, let 
ouraltentioi bediuetid to a dill i rent ubieet ln> 
eoiistamy weakens tlie understai ding,aljiig and ex“ 
elusivt apjilication to a single obje-'t hardens and 
contracts it Om ido.s no huger chan-e tisily into 
a diflerent chinnei,aiid thceoiir e of reading to which 
we havt too long necuatomed ourselves la tin only one 
tb it we e.in piiistii with jdeasnie 
We night, lesiles, to be eaiefiil not to mike the 
ordii ot oui thoii his siib'eriicnt to that if our 
subjects, tli'S rim'I he to siorifiee the piintipal to 
the aeecssoiy lh< use it oui tendin' is to aid 
IS III thiiikiii. Ihe peiusil of a partienbir woik 
'vcsbiith, peihiji, t> i U is umotineeted with the 
-ubjeit it whuh if tints I vish to pursue Ihent 
u'e IS tiny withdiaw me Irsii iiiyjro used plan of 
reailiiie, aiil tin vv in< lit > a lew (laile, md from 
thei I, peilnps, intv a st ml mil i thinl At . 
liiifth 1 bf III to jirem wbith'r iiv iisearehes I 

tend 111 ir r ult, ml i)iniv be piolitablo, it j 
IS wiifh wliil n ti) , wliitv hill 1 iilliweil the * 
In h loal, 1 sh il I lot hue lain ible, at thi ei.d 
1 1 my I I .r J luim J, t > i trace the luogiess of my 
th u hts 

this Jilin 1 eiln.'is’i tap|lii'*lh lo oul early 
studies, sii till 'ticHst mitii d is i-cuiiily Kubieient 
to iiiilet iis inmiivc |i«ft iit uttliti new Xcithci 
I in it Ic n 1 ipiid hytUoM who ind ni i.lUi to wiite, 
ml win ou,,ht to dwiU i i then su’pet till they 
bavt s umled its ill jitlis Ibtsi iiHi<fi ms, he wercr, 

I ilo II It lbs liitely wan lilt (bitlii supji siiiunthat 
they aie lu f, they may 1 s , juimjis, for iiiyxelf 
iiilv ibe e nstititiincf i ni Is dillus lik> that of 
l( lies, th s )i t(_ men i.ill nr./ suit all laih 
mil 11 Inal 0 1 lit 11 s u Iv hi- own 

1 lead wuh aftiiiti i m tJvti defiiu the ex- 
jiiissi 1 s >f I I ai til 1, mnrlo i Ii iic a euielus.ou 
\ nil lit I mjiilui Ini, I’s n i n, iltcii to pause, t- 
ihif, ni I iiUiro iti UI- he, tln-i iie so iiunyr 
adiKis whi h it IS ( isv t ui, bii* dilh iiUtotonow. 
lilt s mi III ly 1 1 VII il tint ill i st evim^eluAl 
I 111 i\ I ft f i^itt iia inn Is, couutiy, 1U141011, ol 

.1 II. unit J s due jiiai e, aid ciilniciug truth 

wlinein t is t lit* 111 

Hut whit I'ht w ti re id ’ 1 aelf imliviluvl 

must dii-wei ■■ s (juisti 11 In 1 mself iriiciblyto 

the obiitot bs sfnlies llir i%fy n oral jiioeept 
tbit 1 wiulilvntuix t I e,istbat it I’liiiv,‘torrnd 
mmb rithir 11 m mmj fb , to nuikv, a eintul 
silcitnn if till b(st mils, ,ii 1 to iniiUi them farai 
liirtmisby itli ititi and 11JI Ued jKiii-ils Without 
e vjiiit itin' on the iiitlii rs so giiniUy kn iwn and 
ijiptove 1,1 w uld sii iplj oVxm, that in matters of 
rei (imu, the bi st iiri tin le who li ne lugmenUiithc 
niimbci <1 usetul truths wnohtn di-iryeicd truths, 
ol whit virintuie tiny may le, lu one woid, thoiK* 
bold pints who, rjuittmg the biati 11 tuck, prefer leing 
111 till wioiig al lie, to being m the right with the 
multicnik ''luli authois mi reasc the nui iIkt of our 
ideas, ami even tlieii mistakes aie useful to their sut 
le sors With all the lespeet due to Mr Lockr, 1 
would n >t, lioweni, ncglcet the muks of those ma 
demieians who destreiy iiiois witlioiit hi ping to sub¬ 
stitute truth ill then stead In works ot fancy, 
invention ought to belt away the jiiiini, ehitfly thit 
mvenlion wh^ieh ere,ite» a new kind ot wutiug, aid 
Hpxf, that which disjdiys the ebanns of novilty m 
its subject, ehanuters, vituilion, piiturc®. thop.hts, 
•nel sentiments, Ye>t this invention will uias its 
ctlect, uuless it be ai comp lined with a genius lapable 
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of odapting itself to eyeiy Tatiety of the subject—sue- 
cessirely aubliwe, pathetic, ftowory, majestic, and 
playful 5 and with a judgment which admits nothing 
indecorous, and a style which expiosscs well what¬ 
ever ought to be said. As to compilations which are 


servations shllfolly collected; and agreeably to my 
answers to those questions, I estimate the merit of 
such petfoTmauces. 


METAPHYSICAL WB1TRE3. 

l^e public taste has been uluiost w holly withdrawn 
fVom metaphysical pursuits, which at this time coti- 
s^tttted a favourite study w ith men of li tti rs. Ample 
scope was given for ingenious siK.‘cuhition in the in- 
dnciive philosophy of the mind; and the cvaniplc of 
a few great names, each connected with some [larti- 
cular theory of moral science, kept nine a zeal for 
such minute and often fanciful intiuiries. In the 
higher Lrancli of ethics, honourable service was ren¬ 
dered by Bish6p Jintler, but it was in Scotland tli.it 
speculative philosophy obt.uned most favour and 
celebrity. After a long interval <)f a century and 
a half. 1 )b FRascis IlmcHESoN (I6'.it-1747) intro¬ 
duced into Scotland a taste for niotnph.v si<-s, w Inch, 
In the sixteenth century, had provaiUd to a great 
extent in the northern universities, llutche-’oii w as 
a native of Ireland, but studied in the universily of 
(Ha-sgow for six years, aftdr which ho rt turned to 
his native country, and kept an academy in Dublin. 
About the year ir2ti lie publishtd Idsiw/« 
Beautf and Virtue, and Ids rcputiitivin was so high 
that he was called to lie profes-or of moral philo- 
sophyin (Jlnsgo'viii the year 172!). His gn at wiuk, 
a St/i-letn of Momt Pkdosophii, did nt't apjKjar till .iftcr 
his death, vvhen it was published in tw •> volumes, 
quarto, by his son. llic rudiments »l his philosophy 
were liorrowed from Shaftesbury, Imt lie introdaixd 
a new* term, the moral xen\e. into tiic nictapli.vsicdl 
vocabulary, mid assigned to it .a spliere I'f consider¬ 
able iratiortanee. Witii him the nior.il sense was a 
capacity of jKTceiving moral qualities in action, 
w’hich evcile what he calhd id'-as of those qualities, 
in the same manner as external things give us not 
merely pain or pleasure, but notions or ideas of liard- 
ness, form, i&id colour. We aLTcewith l)i Jlrown 
in considering this a great error; a iiior.a] sense con¬ 
sidered strictly ani,J truly a sense, as much so as anv 
of those wliicli are the .source of onr dircit cstercdl 
perceptions, and not a st.stc or act of the uniii-i.- taiul- 
ing, seems a purely fanciful hypothesis. 'I'lie an¬ 
cient doctrine, that virtue coii.sists in Idinevolcnce, 
was supported by iliitulicson with much aeutnne«s, 
but when he a-sserts that even the approbation of 
our own conscience diminislK s the merit of a bene¬ 
volent action, wo instinctively rijccl his theory a.s 
unnatural and visionary. On aeeoimt of these paru- 
doaces. Sir James Mackintosh charges Hutcheson 
with confoumiiug the theory of moral scatiiuenhs 
with the cnterimi of moral aclioiis, hut iiears testi¬ 
mony to the ingenuity of his views, aVid the elegant 
sUnplicity of his language. 

: UAVii) nt sti;. 

’ The system tff Ideati.cn, proroulgatcil by Berke¬ 
ley end the writings of Hutchc‘son, k-d to the first 
ilterery production of David Uome- his 
pa fficma» Natttre, published in 1738. The leading 
doetrine tit Hwbe is, that all tlic objects of our 
inowWge are divided in two classea-impressions 


and ideas. From the structure of our minds he 
tended tiiat we must ibr ever dwell in ignonompf 
thus, ‘by perplexing the relatknu of cause and 
he boldly aimed to Introduco u univenMl soeptsImiiW' 
and to pour a more tliamEgyptiiin darkness mto the 
whole region of morals.^ The ‘ Treatii^ on Biatkati' 
Nature’ was afterwards,, re-cost and le-pnMi^HM 
under the title of An Impdry concerning w 
Understanding ; but ilpstill faued to attract atteotibiil' 
He was now, however, known as a phitosc^hiCSd' 
writer by his Essays, Moral, Political, and Liferatyf 
published in 1742; a misi-ellany of thoughts at once 
original, and calculated for popularity. The otitist 
inctapliyaie.'d works of Hume are, an Inquiry can* 
cernmy the Principhs of Morah, the Natural fnskry 
of liiVujUm, and JJialogurs on Natural Jieliyion, whicn j 
were not published till after liis death. 'The livoM ' 
system of Hume, that Ihe virtue of actions depend 
wholly upon their utility, has been often eombated, ■ 
and is geiieraily held to be successfidly reftited by 
Brown. In his own day. Dr AJiAn Smith thtlS 
ridiculed the doctrine. ‘It st^ems impossible,’'he 
says, ‘that the approbation of virtue should be n' 
sentimciit of tlic same kind with that by which we 
approve of a coiivciiieut and well-coutrived build> 
iiig! or Ih.it wo should have no other reason for 
praising .i m.in th.in for tliat for which we commend 
a chert of diM«'‘rsr Mr Huniie’s theofy as to 
miracles, that then was iiion* probability in the 
error or bad f.iilh of the reporter tlian in any in- 
torfcrcncc wifli (hi ordinary laws of nature, which 
tlie observations of .'cienliiic men show to be un- 
swcrviiic, was met, to the entire satisfaction of tlie 
]mlilu ly the able disquisition of Dr George Camp¬ 
bell, V ' .se leading argument in reply was, that wc 
have iqually to trust to human testimony for an 
account ot tliosc laws, as for a history of the trans- 
jlotioiis VI Inch arc (.oiividcred to be an .exception 
from Ihcni. In drawing his metaphysical theories 
and disf iiictioiis, 1 Imne hCenis to have lieen unmoved 
by any coiisidciation of consequences. He saw tliat 
they i('d to universal scepticism—* p) doubts that 
would not only shake all inductive sdcncc to pieces, 

I liul would put a stop to the whole business of life’*- 
to tlie absurd contradiction m teruis, ‘ a belief that 
there can lie no Ixdicf’—but his love of tlieory and 
paradox, his philosophical acuteness and subtlety^ 
involved him in the maze of scepticism, aud he was 
content to be for ever in doubt. It is at the mine 
time to lie admitted, in &vour of this remarkableisaiv 
that a genuine love of letters and of philos^hy,* 
‘ind an lionoui^blc desire of distinution in tbcle 
walk-s—which had liecq his predominating sentiment 
and motive from his (iirliest years, to the exelusion 
of more vulgar though daz'/Iing ambiKona- - had pn4- 
bably a large I’onccrn in misleading lUm. In matters - 
Arictly philosophical, Ids thoughts were Origii^ 
andpmound, j^vdoO him it might not be difihniH to' 
trace the origin of several ideas which have ,sinto' 
been more fully elaborated, and exercised no smiitt 
influence on liuman affairs, 

1<M Delicary of , •. 

[From Ilimve'g • K'waya’J ’ .w" 

NoUiing is so improving to the temper as the stn jyj’, 
of the beauties cither of poetry, eloquence, nraidci (y,, 
painting. They give a certain elegance of SentiiwWJ „ 
to which Uio tei4 of mankind are strangeft. 


* Of tills ruIliiR pRstiion rtf Hume we have the 
burst la his account of tho reign of James t'l—' Swfi a 
riorlty do the pursuits of Utcratpre pCsseae at»Va ov^'^tttV^ 
(scutotlon, that rvon he whoattaiiisbat a tnedhsttit^ ih 
merits tho prc-emlnenoe above tliMto that eaOcl 
common and vulgar iiroteMiooe.' '' 








.Wf'Wliidt tiieveic!teaare'w>ft lind tender. They 
^ huity of businoM end m- 

«h«i»h fefloctUia; dUpoM to tronqnillity; and 
af^oeabls'iisuebuiel^ly^ which, of all dispo- 
^ the tnind, ie'the suited to love and 
second place, a delicacy of taste 
^liMHlMhle to love and frie^hip, by confining our 
t^i(iq,-^'few people, and masing us indiiicteiit to the 
Ct^pany and eoUTcntation of th<|greatcr part of men. 
Yatt wiU seldom find that mere men of the world, 
.wjbatOTer. strong sense they may be eudowTsl with, are 
y^ hice in distinguishing cliaracters, or in marking 
insensible differonces and gradations which make 
one' Wh preferable to another. Anyone that has 
!c^petent<, sense is sufficikit for their entortaiu- 
m^t V they talk to him of their pleasure nnd afi'airs 
with the same franknes', that they would to another ; 

finding many who arc fit to supply his place, they 
: ueV^r.feel any vacancy or w'aut in his absence. Hut, 
td'm^e use of the allusion of a celebrated French 
author,- tho judgment may lu; compared to a dork or 
’ Wai^ where the most ordinary machine is suliicieiit 
toyeU the hours, but the mo.st elaborate alone can 
'Mini out the minutes and seconds, and distiiigiii.sh 
(hja smallest ^ft'erences of time. One that has well 
dieted his knowledge, both of hooks and men, has 
'litilo enjoyment but in tho company of a low select 
companions. He feels too sensibly how much all the 
' reft of mankiud fail short of the notion,s whirh he has 
^entertained; and his attections lieing thus eoiifined 
-within a narrow cimle, no w'onder he carries them 
:furt]hcr than if they were more general and umlistin- 
"^lifbcd. . The gaiety and frolic of a bottle comjianion 
ijniproves with him into .a solid frieiidship ; and the 
ardours of a youthful appetite become an eleg-ant 
passion. 

[OnSiMpUcity and • 

[From the same.] 

»It is a certain rale that wit anil passion are entirely 
iiicompatlMc. When the affeetion.s are moved, there 
is no place for the imagination. The mind of man 
being naturally limited, it is impossible that all its 
finmitiai can operate at once ; and the more any one 
.predominates, the lesi^room is there for the othera to 
exert their vigour. For this reason a greater di-aree 
;of simplicity is required in all compositions where 
.ynyn/and actions, and passioqs are painted, thini in 
^rii& ae consist of reflections and observations. And, 

■-iufthe former Bjiecies of writing is the more engaging 
-and heautlful, one may safely, upon thjs account, giie 
■thh preference to tho extreme simplicity abor u that 
"'pf.rmuement. , 

Wo. may also observe, that tho.se eonqKisitions 
'w^h weread the oftencst, and which every nnin of 
has got by heart, have the recommendation of* 
and have nothing surp^S^fijdn the thought 
Jwhtki^dl'tea^ of that elegimce of ex]iTe^siun and liar- 
’l^ln^y .of-numbers with which it is clothed. If the merit 
iOf the composition lie in a point of wit, it may strike 
first; but the mind anticipates the thought in the 
pcruml,and.i8 nolinigcr aflected by it. AVhen 
on epigram of Martial, the first line recalls the 
WmeV tmn 1 have no pleasure in repeating to myself 
know^ready. But each line, eai'h word in 
li^llns, has its' mwit; and am never tired with the 
f bf'hini. It is snflicient to ran over Cowley 
but Paindl, after the fiftieth reading, is os fresh 
' ' ”|Swt. Besides, it is with Imoks nS with women, 
i'cert^n plainness of manner and of dress is 
''' ihg thhn that glare of paint, and airs, and 
,jtfl|oh may dastle the eye but reacties not the 
iL^,;Terence is a jnodesl and bashfirl beauty, 
giant everything, because he a^ssumea 


nothing j and whose purity and nature malm n durable 
though not a violent impression on iu. 

[Estimate of the Effects of Luxui'y.l ‘ . 

[Prom the same.] 

Since luxury may be considered either as Innodeot 
or blameable, ono may be surprised at th<j8e prepos>. 
terous opinions which have been entertained concern¬ 
ing it; while men of libertine principles bestow praises 
even on vicious luxury, and represent it as highly 
advantageous to society; and, on the other hand, men 
of severe morals blame even the most innocent luxury, 
and represent it as the source of all tho corruptions, ■ 
disorders, and factions incident to civil government. ; 
Wo shall here endeavour to correct hoMi these ex- ' 
trenies, by proving, first, that the ages of refinement are j 
both the happiest and most virtuous ; secondly, that i 
wherever luxury ceases to be innocent, it also ceases | 
tu be beneficial; and when earried a degree too far, j 
is a quality perniciou.s, tbongh perhaps not the most; 
periiiciou“, to political .society. 

To prove the first poin*, we need but consider the j 
eflei'.ts of rcfiucinent both ou private and on public.! 
life. Htimua happiness, according to the most rc- [ 
eeited notions, gccins tu consist in three iugreilieute; { 
action, pleasure, and indolence. And though these | 
ingredients ought to be mi.xcd in different proportions, | 
according to tho particular disjiosition of the person, 
yet no one ingredient can bo entirely wanting without . 
de.stroying in some measure the relish of the whole , 
composition. iTidolenee or repose, indeed, seems not 
of itself to emitribiiic mu<*h to our enjoyment, hut, 
like sleep, is rennisitc as an indulgence to the weak¬ 
ness of human nature, which eaiinot support an unin¬ 
terrupted course of busine.s.s or pleasure. That quick 
march of the spirius which takes a man from himself, . 
and ebiefly giioa satisfaction, does in the end exhaust 
tlie mind, and require.s some intervals of repo.so, whieji, 
though agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolonged, 
beget a languor and lethargy that destroy all enjoy- 
mens. Kduoatinn, eu.stom, and c-xaniplc, have g 
mighty influence in turning the mind to any of these \ 
pin.'-uits; and it mii't be owned that, where they 
promote a ri lish for action and pleasure, they are so 
far favourahle to human ha]ipiue<s. In times when in- 
diistiy and the arts ilourbli, men arc kept in perpetual i 
oeciipation, and enjoy as their reward the occiqiation 
it'clf, as well a* tlusse pleasures which are the fruit of ! 
their labour. 'J’be mind arqtiires now Rigour, en- j 
large.s its power.- and faculties, and, by an assiduity i 
in honest industry, both s.ati.sties its natural appetites ^ 
and prexent.s llio growth of uiindiural ones, which • 
Commonly spring up when nonrished by ease and 1 
idleness. Baui.sli those arts from society, you deprive j 
men both of action and of pleasure; and leaving ' 
uothiug but indolence in tlieir place, you even destroy j 
' the relish of indolence, which never is agreeable but : 
when it succeed.s to labour, and recruits the 'spirits 
cxhau.'ted by too much application and'fatigne. | 
Another advantage of industry and of refinements ^ 
in the mechanical arts is, that they commonly produce ' 
some retinoinents in the liberal; nor can one be caivied 
to perfection without lieing accompanied in some f 
degree with the jtber. The same ago which produces 
great philosophers and politicians, renowned generals ; 
and poets, usually abounds with skilful weavers and ' 
.ship-carpenters. We cannot reasonably expect that ' 
a pu-ce of woollen cloth will be brought to perfection ^ 
in a nation which is ignor.ant of a.stron<imy, or where ; 
etbiiai are neglected. The spirit of thi ago aflects all ’ ■ 
the arts, ajid the minds of men being once roused j 
frsin their lethargy and put into a fermentation, turn i ; 
themselves on all sides, and carry- improvements into, 1 
evcijy art and science. Profound ignorance is totally 1 • 
banished, and men enjoy tl»e privilege of mtienw ,4 ’ 

' 2f)3.’ \ 
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brcftturw, to thinlc wdl m to act, to onltnata the 
pleaborea of the mind as well a<i Umse of 4 ho body 

The more theim refaned arts adianie, the more 
fociabie men become. Nor in it po-iMblc, that irhen 
onnehed with sucute, and pos>«5'.»td < i i lutid of con- 
Tcrtatioii, they should be tonteuh 1 t > remain in soh 
tude, or live with their It lion uti «n in that dl^ta}lt 
manner nhich w petuli w .i> iru< nt ‘'w'l baibarous 
nabonfc They flock uto citio u to nunc and 
coiuniiiiiu ato knowlid't., to •>h i> their wit or thiii 
breeding, then tistt m conici-ition or liviii.', ii 
dothee or turintuu (urirsitv allures the wis< , 
ranity the fo<ll^h, and jleiMire both Putitulir 
clubs and socutus lu «iei>Hhcre lurinod buh 
sexes uitet in an r< l ind 'i(*.ial1e inanuLi , and the 
tempers of iniii, os ntll as thm bihninir, nbnt 
apace Iso tint, leside tiu iiup-mmcits whuh ilicj 
receneliom kn nkd,i and tin htaiul irts, it s iiu 
posbihU but thc\ ruu t fid a iiiricnsc < t hnnmnty, 
from the ver^ hibit ot uimiMtu: t ..itlui, and con- 
tiibutiii^ to cT*h ctlur’s pkaMiit ind n ttila i mint 
Thus iiiduHtt\, knmtkd^, iiid huminity, iii linkid 
to^ thii IV an miiss liil h t h un, an I uit t >uii<l, fi m 
«.X]unciKc as wdl as ills in, to In pnu'ni to tin 
more pohshi il, and whut ni luniiuonlv dtuoiuiiutid 
thi moil luxuiious igiN 

lA^tii SOUK 111 till I ar’iinciits] hiniik l^c m tin 
arts ol t'niinufiit inturally bi^its imldniss aril 
modnatnn. Is iii'traitiT^ inin ni the ndianta^is ot 
humane uuxuus ah ii luiur and fiirntv whuh 
dine suhvits into iibelli n, and iinkt tin r ti in t 
Bubiiiissioii impiutiiil k, ly cultin.' 11 ill hopi it 
pardon hill the tiinfiisit ii in on s fici 1 1 vs 
well as their Iniwlil'i iinprii d, tlu' hum ii ii\ 
appears still miro (iiisiiiiitii , iml is tlu dud <hi 
rutenstu whu’> distiii^uishis i imlv 1 1 a c fi ui 
times ol harl liityanl i^iii nice 1 utnn tit tlun 
less jinttirate, molutions Its ti i,,i il, anth iiti 
loss stvere, and scditinis kssficquint lint ici^n 
wars abate ot thin ciuilty, and iltct tin tidd of 
battle, mhcti hoi nii and itiTutst slid mill a mist 
lOiupassKin as will is fiat, the < inlatuits diiisi 
thcmselvu of thi bniti, and rismm tlu nan 

kor Died we fear that iiun, 1 y lisiii^ thui hr iity, 
will lost ticir iiiailial siiir t, nr In me hss uii 
ilauntid and ii^r us in difinic 1 thiir i untr) n 
theirlibirtj Ihi iits have ni suihcfiut in im 
vatiu,' eithei the min I c r 1 c U On thi < onti iry, 
industry, tlu ir Hist paid If attiniani, iddsncw li iii 
tiboth And il aii nr, nhiih is said 1 1 1 < th nl t 
stone ot Aurviu, ksis siuiiihat (f its isjtriiyby 
politeuiss and rdiiu ment, a st nsi tf hi n nu, whith is 
a stronger, nil rc ? nstant, and more goiiinal i pun 
eiple, Hfquiria fiish ii. >ur by thatclivation oi ^ i lus 
whtih arisis from knmvkd„i indagiod tdm tun 
Add to this, th it fouriwC i in nut’ u hiiic in> iliiio 
iiou, noi U. of ant use, whin nit auoinpaiuftl with 
diaiiplmc and niiitial skill, nliiih in schhiii fi und 
among a baiharoiis people Ihi aniiiiits rimarkid 
that Datames Mas the only barhaiian that cm know 
the alt of Mar. And Pyrrhus, stcuy the Koniiiis 
marshal their army Mith some ait and skill, said nith 
anrpiteic, Ihim btrlHinans hare urtluiia barb-irons in 
their di-iipliue < It is observable that, is the old 
Romans, by applying thenisihes sokly to wir, win 
almost the only mu ivilistd people th'at ettr posses,td 
militaiy d scipluic, so the lunkm Italians an tin 
only citihil !« >ple, among lunpcius, that tvir 
Wanted cuungi and a riaitial spirit Ihosi who 
would asiribfc this c^iminuy oi the Itilians to 
fheir ’uxury, or politeness, or appliiation ti the arts, 
need but lonsider the bnii h ind biiglinh, whose 
firaveiy IS as mi intestable as their Ion iut the a|tR 
and tneir atsiduity m lomiueice The Italmn his 
tonans give us a more satisfactory tcason im this 
degwaii^y of thoir countrynien. They show us how 


the sword was dropped at onee b? *4 ItamtP 
soreieigns ■ while the Venetian ansbicwoy was jeahdti 
of its sahjecta, the rorentiue demoenuiy 
itself entuely to couimdiae; Rome wan gnteraa^ by 
piiests, and Naplts by I women. War than beieama 
thi busmtss of soldurl of foiinno, who spttttd: ■(*(» 
inothii, and, to the askv»')hnieBt oi the worlds coubt 
iinH..c a whole day m what they called a battle^ and 
iituin at night to thbi uimp without the least blood- 
she 1 

Whit his fhicfly inducid sevire moialists iodls- 
ihiiuagunst iiimiiiieiit m the arts, is the example 
of inoiiiit Home, whiih, loiiiing to its poserty iMd 
rustuity V11 till and public spuit, rose to soebi a sun- 
prising h< uht of giandoiA- and Iibeity , but, hayiiAg 
li mud fieni its loiiqueicd pioyinets the Astatic 
luvim, fill iiiti ciiry km I ol toiruptioii; whence 
aiO'i SI litioji mil mil wan, attended at last with 
the total 1 ss of hh ity All the 1 atm ilasstis whom 
wi I irii e III am infaiu i an. lull oi tliiso sentimonts, 
an I uiiiiersilh asuilx thi luiii o’ their state to the 
arts aid luhis inijorted from the loist, maomitch 
that Sallust it|ris(ut a tisti for painting as a Tioe, 
TUI kss th ui h wdiicss and drinking Anil so popular 
will thisi seiitiiniiits during the lattei ages of the 
iipullu, thit this aiifiui abiuiidh in piatsesof the 
(III II id It nun virtue ihuiigh hmiscli the most : 
igii^i u 111 tai<( of modini Iums y and lorruption} 
•■{iiks i iKiiiiptumsly of thi (iiitiau eloquence, I 
thou h till lufst ell lilt wliter in the world, nay, 
iinjl IS pi ,fittions 'i^iissiiins and dulaiuatiiHis to 
this j 11) SI, th 1 ,,*1 a 1 dll ot tiste and lonectness 

But 1* wiiild bi i isy to pioii that these wntors 
niisi k tut causi fit thi dis iidcrs in the liopian 
till, ill a I bidtnlusiiry iiui the arts what ideally 
11 II I I ‘r 11 an ill uioiltllcd •'ineriunint, and the 
UI lim ti I tstint of iinpusts Hifiucmiut oil the 
(III uiis nil nil nil 111 IS ot liio has no natural 
tindcuiy ti li'it Miolitv and corruption. The 
1 iltu will h all null {>ut upon any particular ploa- 
Slue lie] c ds on loni] uison and expii lenie; nor is a 
pMtci hss ^riedy ot in niy whiili he spends on baton 
iiid biaiuly, th m i ciuitiir who purchases ihampogne 
in 1 f rt ’ I Itii hi s ai i T alu iblc at all times, and 
t ill iiiin, bi( iiisi they ilw lys puiihast ploasureii 
smh is mill Ilf aicustomed to and ilosire- nor can 
iiiMhii g nstrain or ugulate the love of mc«ey but 
a sei s( )f horn 111 and viitiie, whiih, if it be not 
neatly i pi il at ill times, will niturolly abound most 
in igth of knowlid_e iqd ntiniiniut * * 

ill did mu dgiir st piisciit times, and magnify tbh 
Tiitue rl lomoti aniistors, is a pnipiiisity almort 
hirirt in bunion n ituri and as tlio sciuimenta qm} 
opinions ot ciMliscd ages alone ate transmitted to ( 
pcstinty, biiuc it t 4 that we meet with so plhny 
Mven ludgiiicnts tironountid against luxury, anq 
eiin sricnic, ind hence it is that at piesent we 
'-so rca ly in issint to them But the fallacy is oanly 
pr reined hv lomjsfmg diilcrent nations that areciail- 
teniporaiic,, tThirewe both ludge more impartially, 
and nil iKttir sit in opposition those mannett wiw • 
which Ml ire safliticntly acquamUd. Tieache^tM 
iiuilty, the most {inuiious and most odioii*^ tul 
vices, seim peculiar touiiiivilised ages, uid - 

rtliutd (incks and Bomanswere ascribtdtaaRUitt 
barb lions nations whiih surrounded thepi. 
might justly, theicfore, have presumed that f^Mir f 
ancfstois, so hi,.,hly celehrati^, possessed 80 
VIItill, and wire as iniiih infeiior to thdr poStenly! | 8 , 
hononi and humanity as in taste and aeicnoe. jlih 
ancient 1 tank or baxon may be highly sxtoUed t bU v 
I be lit VI IV cry man would think hu liflr or 
inui h less «ciure m the hands of * Moor or 
than those of a Prench or 1 nghfdi gentlemen, - 
rank of men the most civilised in the tonst 
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Wtdooaip ttov to tbo second position wbiclt we pro¬ 
posed to lUustmtei to wit, that as innocent luxury 

Si reAneweiit in the arts a|il lomcnuiius of life is 
adwiuitagoouB to the publu, K whereici luxury ceases 
to be iniioeent, it also ce<u#s to be b( iicfiei^, and 
When earned a degree farther, Iwgiiis to be a qu ility 
pbtoioious, though perhaps i^oS the must i)cruieiuuH,1o 
political society. * 

Let «s consider what we eall^ vn lous luxury No 
gratification, howc ror hctisii tl, can t>l itsc 1( bi cst< enie d 
Yieioua. A giatifieation is only iniius when it eii- 
^osses all n man’s expense, and leases no ibihty loi 
such arts of duty and generositi as iit rc |uire I by 
his utoation ana lorlimc Suppose that he r irreet 
the Tice, and employ part e>l his c \] tiise in the e lu 
cation <d his ebilltdt, lu the suppoit ot his tiuiils, 
and u reltcTing the p 1 , would itiy pe idi c iisull [ 
to Society t On the cot t>-u,iy, the •■iiiu < u imptsm 
wonld arise, and thac 1 1 * ir whuh it |Kvnt is' 
Otnployed only m producing a lender (ratlin itieii t > I 
one man, would icIutc the iifeessiUus, i 1 led w 
satistaetioii on hundieds 1 he hoii e e iic in 1 (eil th it I 
raise a dish of pe ise it ( hnstui is, wruld „iie bn id ' 
io awdiolc fuiiily dunng si\ nuntlis i > -ay rli it 
Without a luious lusuiy the labeurm ild i thin | 
been employed at all, iRonl/ to siy tint thoie i*- - im 
other defect in hiimitn nahiir, sum i- inU la 1,1 
selfishness, mattcsitiun to itluis, i i whuh luiiiiy I 
in some nuasurc pioMle- 1 laiu h , i- n ) ■ la. 
may be an antidote to un ther 1 ut iiitiu, hit | 
whohisonio food, is better thin pis is, luniiir c 1 , 
rented 

bnppnse tbe sinic nuinlirr 11 n n tlit in it pe 
sent in Oioil Ihituu with the simi s il m I (liiuati , 

I ask, is it nutpissible lir thei 111 1 hipici,li tin ' 
most perfect wvy of liti th it i in 1 im i iiu 1, in I b> 1 
the greatest reforniatu ii that m 1117oten it elt a iiH 
wotk in thiir tempo aul lisp sitoni 1 > i<-s(it tluit 
they caliiiot, appars eiidently mIuuiius the 
land IS able to inainuiu more thin ill its jin <1 1 in I 
habitants, they loiill iicie , m si< h 1 I tpiiui stit | 
feel any other ills than tliisi whuh aiisc iiuni I 1 h I 
■irkuoss', ind these ire not thi liI't f Iniiii in ini in 
All other ills spinj; fioiii seine vi<f, i t'ui in on 
selTOb or othrib, and eieii ni .in of 1 iir disi i-is p 
ceed from the sanu trir,in H nun thi 1 <s, ml | 
ihe,ills lullow. Tl on must onlj tiki i lu to m i m 
all the uccs 11 Aim ninivi ) nt, j u iiha 1 hr 
■the matter worst IJy 1 inisiun luious liisiiiv, 
witnnut curing loth and ui 1 JitlmiKi to < ihos, 
you only dimmish industry in (lie stik, 11 I 111 I 
thing to luui's chanty or tluii ginir site 1 et i , 1 
tiheiofore, rest contented with nssertijig tint tw 1 0, ' 
posite vices in a stitc may beinoie adi inta < lus tl m 
mther of them alone; but h t its m 1 er p jru ime cent 
in Itself adiantageoiis Is it nit nry im nsi-tmt t 1 
wautliortoasseitineinopieethit iiui il distmeti ns 
two inventions of politicians for publu mlizest, in?, 
iu. the next page maintain that is idMiits^t u- 
to the public 1 And indeid it scAim, iipm my | 
syrtetn of morality, little li ss th in a < onti idution in | 
terms to talk of a vice which '8 in gem i il 'uiiefu i il 
ie seeiety 

I this reasoning nocessaiv, in order to use 

gOjnb light to a philosophical question wliu li has liei n 
mttcb disputed m Cngfand 1 1 all it a philosi phu il 
qetottlou, hot a political one; foi whuteier niiy be 
tM consoqaenec of such a miraculous tiansfuiin itu ii 
of mankind as would endow them with eitry spcits 
iff vtrdic, and free them from eieiy species ot iiee, 
ioneenis not the niagistiate who aims only at 
ppsittbilities. Ho cannot eure eveiyr mo by substi 
diittwg a Virtue m its plate Very ofti n he can onU 
«f»e one tide by anothei, and in that t iso he ought 
' V)i what IS least pci nitioiis to soi lety. Luxun , 
■itW» ;i^06Ssire, is the soun e of m iny tils, but is in | 


general preferable to sloth and idleness, which would 
lommoiily succeed m its plate, ind are more hurtful 
both to private persons and to the piibho. When 
sloth reigns, a mean unt ulti/iittd way <t life prcvaila 
mu iigst individuals wilht ut so uty.sTithout enjoy¬ 
ment And it the sovimgii, m mtli a situatwn, 
demands the m rvue ol his subjetts, Uip labt ur of*e 
state sulfuis only to furnish theiierts me of life to 
th( libourtr , aul < in ahord mthing ti tbist who 
lie tnqil m 1 in tht yiublic scnui 

(>j l?i< Mill If itwruf Iifi. 

The nu ril of the followmgf die will ei‘ily dis r\er 
it-elf without my cxplauiing it One riiulit nu<t 
iiig dikothtr, with whim be hid bieii lung united m 
sirictist lUiitA, with i(i-y 1 .uglitimss mil disddii 
thus btsritkc linn ‘ V\ hat,brfthci'still in the sanu 
stati ' '•til! 1 * inlcrtipng Aie ouiut ishamcd 
whin lou bclull nil, win, iliii'h lately n a like 
(iiulitiui with yen, iin ru w 1 eii iic v gri it niei, 
mil liitlsh itly be abb t> mil the IIiiiiiIk or the 
Hhiiu, piiili I thisb Incndlyriins irnliniie whuh 
hiM fii iiridIlly 1 inks,butiiij^l c'l'viui *’ ‘\eiy 
tini, ifplu- thohiinilli iiiulit, ‘yiii lu new, in 
licl, swi 11(11 to i gre it siA 1 It iiutliiiixs vim an 
U 11 c withal s II mil it tuiliil lit iiid niuddA 1 
nil ntcnti 1 with n \ 1 w e 1 1 t cii ni d iny purity ’ 

1i till il nn lenti I' iqon t'IS t ibli, 1 li ill tale 
((i 1 n li nil it tl e uq ui the dilliiiut stitiviis tf 
lit(, ml t p nil suili <t iiiA 11 idii as le placed 
in th Ill nil tiMcn t 1( eitsfiidwith it as thi 
III st ill lilt i ill "i f llvsi t n till mrsl 
nnmci us 1 ink it nun tlivt i in Ik suppestd Hisap 
til t [111 sjliA, ml that n dl distcutst-ul 

II mi lie cn lit jniKij I'h t 1( id Irts-t 1 ti tliiin 
Ihc rc it arc ti miuh iniiiui I in iha-um, iiid 
tl t ] r t( mull n iij i t in pi luling fir tlu 

III (s-itiis it hfi ( 1 Parkti tl t>( cilin AOitc li 

u Ison 111 Tin J He tin n H- ti in st Lip|yni 
iniiy i( ] t', s ] irtuiilarlv in this, thit i nun 

[lu 1 III It I in, with thi eit st lusun, eoiisulii 
lus Mil h p 11 s, u 1 rciy 1 new c j Anici t, ti lU 

I ) ir I Is tilt II with th It I f 1 fi'tlis abtle IT 
ll 1 W 1 111 

\ Ills jiai I is siith untlj lilt 1 ‘Two thin,, 
liixu I II p 1 (1 til I Ici > n ( than lu t Nf re I 
1 -raiuAc 1 1 ti n nil a i iiti lud lu gj\e me 

I it'ui 1 AcitA 1 1 lulc t(il im ATith tood (on- 
itnient t i 1 c, 1 st 1 I full i d ilcnv thci, ind saA 
w’ 1 the 1 1 1 ’ tr It t I ll I 01, inif steal, and 
t ’ I th nun t 1IV t 1 in xant’ The niuldli sta 

II tl IS hill |u tly III I lull t'lilii^ as at! nlirg the 
mill t s nriTy f i xiitiu and I nnv als aid, thit 
It iiA s I jijiirtui itA I 1 th( ni st lunilt (xcnise of 
it, an I tinnislus tiiql imcit ' i cv(iA p> d quahtv 
wh h wi cm 1 ssibh bejcssi selit Tho»o who are 
plu d un tl, thi Imurlinks t iiu 11 hav( littleopjior 
tunuytt exatiii, n 'tlui xirtue In sub- those of 
I itunic, ri-ignitnn, industiy, and uite.iitv Those 
nil) III idv uuid into the hi,.li< I statu ns, faaxe lull 
tin] liAiiiint I i thiir,tiicr sitv, 1 uinanity,afialnhty, 
iiid ch iritv \Muii 11 nmii lus betwixt these two 
(xtraucs, he cm cxirt the lomier virtuis towaids his 
superiors, and the litter towards his inli riois hxiry 
muni quiIitA whuh the human soul is susceptible 
of, miy IitAi Its turn, mil lx i ilUd up to actuii, 
md a 11 m mix, iifUr this manner, bo inuth niut 
tcitam ft hi poptss m AWitne, thin when his goal 
qu ihties 111, duiinant and vrithont lU pluyini nt 

1‘uttlKie is anothirAiituc tint sumspiinn] iHv 
to lie among i jnils, and is, foi thit itn«on, ihuflv 
tgUiiUkd lor thi middle stall m of life Hus viitue 
IS friiiidship 1 btlitAt mil t men ot gcncirustim« 
jieis are apt to (iny the gn. it, when tluy tonsuhr the 
luge opportunitus such persons hate ef elunggooel 
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.. ^ ifyeiit feliow-creatiires, and, ol acquiring the friend* I 
and aitoom of men of merit. They make no i 
. advances in vain, and are not obliged to associate 
with those whom they hate little kindness for, like 
people of infmior stations, who are subject to hare 
t^it proffers of friendship rejected even whero they 
Wmid he most fond of placing their affections. Uat 
though the great have more f'aciliry in acquiring 
friendships, they cannot ho so certain of tho sincerity 
of them as men of a lower r.mk, since the fiivoui's 
they bestow may acquire them flattery, instead of 
' good will and kindness. It has been very judiciously 
remarked, that we Jitmch ourselves more by the ser- 
ficea we perform than by those we I'cceive, and that 
a man is in danger of losing his friends by obliging 
them too far. 1 should therefore choose to lie in 
the middle way, and to have ray coininerco with my 
friend varied both by obligations given and received. 

I have too much pride to be willing that all the 
oblioations should lie on luy side, and should lie 
afraid that, if they all lay on his, he would also have 
too much pride to be entirely easy under them, or 
have a perfect comjdacency in my compiin}'. 

VVo may also remark of the middle station of life, 
that it is more favourable to the acquiring of wisdom 
and ability, as well ils of virtue, and tliat a man so 
situate h.a8 a better chance for attaining a knowledge 
both of men and things, than those of a more elevated 
station. He enters with more familiarity into human 
life, and everything appears in its natural colours be¬ 
fore him ; he has more leisure to form observations ; 
and has, Itesidcs, tho ntotive of ambition to push him’ 
on in his attainments, bcicig certain that he can never 
rise to'auy distinction or eminence in the world with¬ 
out his own industry. And here T cannot forbear 
communicating a remark, which m.ty appear some¬ 
what extraordmaiy, namely, that it is wisely ordained 
by Providene'e that the middle station should be Ih*- 
most favourable to the improving our natural abilities, 
since there is really more capacity requisite to per- 
fonu the duties of that station, than is requisite to 
act in the higher spheres of life. There are more 
natural parts, and a strotigcr genius requisite to make 
a good lawyer or physician, tlian to make a great 
monarch. For, let us take any race or succession of 
kings, where birth alone gives a title to tho crown ; 
the English kings, for instance, wlio have not been 
esteemed the “ost shining in history. From the Con¬ 
quest Ho the .succession of his present majesty, we may 
reckon twenty-eight sovereigns, omitting those who 
died minoi^. Of these, inght arc esteemed piiiices of 
mat capacity, namely, the Conqueror, Harry II., 
Edward I., Edwe'tl III., Harry V. and Vll., Eliza¬ 
beth, and the late King William. Now, I believe 
every one. will allow, that, in the common run of 
mankind, there are not eight out of twenty-eight 
i who are fitted by nature to make a figure cither on 
I,.the bench or at the bar. Since Charles VII., ten 
monarcha have reigned in France, omitting Francis 
II. Fire of thoSe have been esteemed princes of 
tCapamty, namely, Louis XI., XII., and XIV., Francis 
1., and Harry IV. In short, the governing of man- 
hind well requires a great deal of virtue, justice, and 
>'hQmaaity, but not a suiprisihg capacity. A certmn 
i.'^pe, whose name I have forgot, used to say, ‘Let'us 
.divert ourselves, my friends; the wortd governs itself.* 
There are, indeed, some critical times, such as those 
in which Harry IV. lived, that call for the utmost 
' vigour} and a less ccura,g« and capacity than what 
Jappeaied in that great monarch must have sunk un- 
4er tho.tveighf.. But such circumstances are rare; 

' and even then fortune does at least one half of the 
j^iness.^ 

' i^oe tho common professions, such as law or pHy- 
,gio, ]E|taairo equal, if not superior capacity, to what are 
<egert^ ia. the higher spheres of life,it is evident that 


the soul raiiet be made of still, ft finer" xhfih 
in philosophy «c iroetry.br in any of-tlml 
of learning. Courage pd resoiutimi 
quiaite iu a commanded justice and hniniMiity'Ih’ft',; 
statesman, but. geniuseond capacity in-'^ac-wfiteliitt/- 
Great generals and gre^ politicians are foimid !n';^ 
ages and countries of (jic world, and i&eqnently.«|^.; 
up at onue, even amcAigsji the greatest borhariftiks.. 
Sweden was sunk ' m ignorance when it ptoduc^i. 
(iustavus Ericson ftiTd Qustavbs Adolphue; Mmfeory ' 
when the Czar appeared; and perhaps Carthageiwhea 
it gave birth to Hannibal. But England must pass 
through a long gradation of its Spensers,»Johhebn8i 
Wallers, Hiyilens, before it arise at an Addison or a' ‘ 
Hope. A happy talent for the liberal arts and '■ 
sciences is a kind of prodigy among men. Nature, 
must altbrd the richest genius that comes from Jfl* 
liittids; education and example must cultivate it 
tho enrliost infancy; and industry must concur to 
carry it to apy degree of perfection. No man nebda 
he surprised to sec Kouli-Kon an'io;)g the Fersisris; - 
but Homer, in so et-vrly an ago among the Greeks,-is 
certainly matter of the highest wonder. ' 

A man cannot show a genius for war who is not so 
fortunate as to be trusted with command; and it sel¬ 
dom happens, in any state or kingdom, that sevmal 
at once are plaecd in that situation. How many . 
Marlboroughs were there in the confederate anny, who , 
never rose so much as to the command of a re^meut { 
But I am persii.nlcil there has been but one Mil- 
ton in England witliiii these hundred years, because 
every one may c.«-r', the talents of poetry who is pos-. 
Hcs.sed of them; and nr ouo could exert them under 
greater disadvantages than that divine poet. If no 
man were allowed to write verses but the person who 
was bei- •rehand named to be laureate, could we expect 
a poet in te«i thousand years i 

Were we to distinguish thw ranks of rUen by their 
‘■genius and capacity, more than by their virtue and 
us<‘fuliieas to the public, great philosophers Would cer- V 
tainly cballeitge the first rank, and must be placed at' 
the top of mankind. So rare is this character, that 
perhaps there has not as yet been above two in the ■. 
world who can lay a just claim to it. At least Gali¬ 
leo mid Newton seem to me so far to excel all the , 
rest, that 1 cannot admit any other into the same 
class with them. ' , 

Groat poets may challenge the second placeand. 
thi.s .species of genius, though rare, is yet much more 
frequent than the former. Of the Greek poets that.. 
remain, Homer alone seems to merit this chai-a.eter.:..' 
of the Homans, Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius; of thit' 
English, Milton and Pope: Corneille, Kacine, ^Uei0ij i 
and Voltaire df the French: anfi Tasso and Arioso i 
of the Italians. •’ . • 

Great orators and historians are perhaps luoie 'ittW' 
than great poet's; but as the opportunities for dx^- ’ 

> ing the talents requisite fer eloquence,' ox ftoqufriug ' 
the knowledge reonisite for writing historyj depend ?«. 
some raea«ur9>'ui>on fortune, we cannot piofiptiUM '. 
these productions of genin,s to be.more extraord>fi^y‘! 
than the former. . '-.4 

I .should now return from this digression, iqd'ihow^ 
tha^ the middle station of life is more faTin^j^Vnij 
happiness, as well as to virtue and 
the arguments that prove this seem ptetty.'C^^St^^i ■: 
shall here forbear insisting on them. ■'.ff '.-? 

The Hartleian theory at this - rime- ' 

rairers and followers in Engluid. Du DXvro 
ijsr, an English physician (1701i-!'17.'57.)i haTfii(^.>!ti^*.> 
bibed from Ijocke the principles of tb^c 
physics, and from a liint <ff I^owtqn thg.di^cMw'- 
tbat ritcre were vibrations id' the 


brain that might throw new light on ttie p 
of the mind, formed » system wbieh. Imr 











ENlffLBSa tlTESAWRE. 


pn iMi* smni. 


liiLiiia elflbmte work, pubUsMd in 1749, undor tlio 
'^0 of OliHnsaluHU on Man, his Ftame, his Duly, 
his ExpecmiOns. M.wtjey. besides bis theory of 
tt^'ribjutiflns in the brain,fcfers all the ojieriitinns 
of t1» ioteilect to tlte association of ideas, anti k-pre- 
eente tiittt association as reiincible to the sinp-lc law, 
‘ that Ideas which enter th^^niud at the same time 
-acqulte a tendency to call ftp each otlier, which is 
in direct proportion to the frequency of their having 
OTtered together, ilis tlieory of vibrations )uw a 
tendency to materialism, but was not designed by its 
ingesious iiuthor to produce such an elleet. 


, , , DR ADAM SRimf. 

i)ft Adsm SMrrij, after an interval of a few years, 
lincceeded to lIutc}u'S(-;i as pnjfessor of moral jdiilo- 
•sophy in' Glasgow, and not only inlierited his love 
of fnetaphysics, but a<lopted some oj" his theories, 
which'hb blended with his own views of moral 
science.' Smitti was liorn in Kirkaldy in Fifeshire 
in i723. Ilis father hehl the situation of coiiip- 
troUer of customs, but died before the birth of his 
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Dr Adam Sinitli. 

ten.- At Glasgow university, f'luitli distinguished 
[ liimself by his acquirementsfaud obtained a nomi- 
I ^nation to Saliol college, Oxford, wlierc he continucil 
1 "for seven y®n*'S-. Ilis friends Itad designed him for 
j; church, 'bat' he preferred trusting to literature* 
i an<l teiun®b. He gave a course^ lectures in Kdin- 
j burgfli.on rhetoric and belles withes, w-hieh, in 
['lysi, re^ntmemied him to the vac.ant chair of pro- 
I ..fessor pf logic in Glasgow, and this situation ho 
npjctycar exchanged for the more congeui.il one of 
tnOwT philosophy professor. In 1759 he published 
iwrtd Sentiments, and in 1764 he was 
’'.jM^jail^ upon to, accompany the young Duke of 
‘gBcdeuch as travelliug tutor on the continent. 
They were abtenfc two years, and on his return, 
netired to his native town, and pursued a 
\ Bystem of study, which resulted in the publi- 

in 1776, of his great work on political eeo- 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of tJie 
Nations. Two years afterwards he was 
the commissioners of customs, and his 
w'Ofb spent in ease and opulence. He 




The philosophical doctrmes of Sotitii ate vastly 
inferior in value to the language and illustreiHans he 
employs in enforcing them. He has been styled 
the mostekMinciitof modern moralists ('and hi* work 
is embc'llished witli such a variety of examples. With 
such true pictures of the passions, and of life |u>d 
manners, that it may he read with pleasure and . 
vantage by those who, like Gray the jwet, cannot , 
s<« in the darkness of metaphysics. Hig leading 
doctrine, that sympathy must necessarily precede our 
mural ap])robation or disapprobation, has bwn gene¬ 
rally abandoned. ‘ 'I’o derive our moral sentiments,’ 
says Brown, • which are as universal as the actions 
of mankind that eomc under our review, from the 
oceasion.ol sympathies that warm or sadden us with 
joys, and griefs, and resentments which are not oUr 
own, seems to me very nciirly the same sort of error 
as it would lie to derive the waters of an overflow- i 
iiig stream from tlic sunshine or shade which may i 
occasionally gleam over it.’ Mackintosh has also ] 
pointed out the error of representing the sympathies ! 
in tlieir jirimitive state, without undergoing any j 
traiisforiniition, as continuing exclusively to eonsti- | 
tute tile moral sentiments—.an error which he hap- i 
pily compares to that of tlie geologist who should I 
tell us that the la^-ers of this ]ilanct had always been ! 
in the same stat<*, shutting liis eyes to transition ; 
st.'ites and secondary formations. As a specimen of ; 
tile How ing style* and moral illustrations of Smith, i 
w'e* give an extract on ! 

. j 

1.77<(.’ Jluvlls of Misdii'cef^d and Guilty Ambilimi.'^ j 

To attain to this envied situatiuu, the candidates j 
f*ir fortune too fr(*»jucutly abandon the paths of vir¬ 
tue ; for uiihappilv, the road which leads to the one, 
and tliat whlcii leads to the other, lie sometimes in 
very oiqinsite din>ctioiis. But the iinihitious man flat¬ 
ters liimf-elf that, in the splendid situation to which 
he* adraiices, lie will have so many means of command¬ 
ing tlie respect and admiration of mankind, and will 
bo emibioil to He*t w'ilh .such superior propriety and 
jsrncc, that the lustre of his future conduct will en¬ 
tirely covt i* or etf'aei* tin* fluihiess of the steps by which 
tie arrived at liiat i*lcrafion. In many governments, 
tlie e.andii.1ates for the highest stations are above the 
law, and if they can attain tlie object of their am¬ 
bition, they have no fear of being called to |ccount 
for the means by which they aoijuired it. They often 
I endeavour, therefore, not only by fraud and ftU'sehood, 
t!»o orilinary and vulgar arts of intrigu<?and cabal, 
but sometimes by the, perpetratimi of the most enor¬ 
mous erimos, by murder and assmsination, by rebel¬ 
lion and civil war, to supplant and destroy those who 
oppose or stand in the way of their greatness. They 
more frequently miscarry than suoeced, and eem- 
monly gain nothing but the di.sgraeeful punishment 
which i.s due to their eriincs. But though they should 
be so lucky *',5 to attain that wished-fur greatness, they 
are alw.ays mast miserably disappointed in the happi¬ 
ness which they expect to enjoy in it. It is not esse 
or pleasure, hut always honour, of one kind or another, 
though frequently nn honour very ill understood, that 
the ambitious man really puiwues. But the hohout 
oT his exalted station appears, both in his own eyes 
and in those oft other pt-ople, }tolkited and deflled by 
the baseness of the moans through which he rose to 
it. Though by the profusion of every liberal eipens«\ 
though by exce-ssive indulgence in every jirofligate 
pleasure—^the wretched but usual resource of ruined 
charaeters; though bwthe hurry of 4 >ublic business, 
or by the prouder and more dazzling tumult of w’ar, 
be may endeavour to efface, both from his own memory 
®>d from that of other people, the remembrance of 
what he has ilonc, that remembrance never fails to, 
pursue him. He invokes in vain the dark and dismal 
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wowcnj of forgetfulness and obliTton. He rcmerabeis 
tilmself what be has done, end that femenibrancc tells 
him that other people -must likewise i-cmcmher it. 
Amidst all the gaudy poiup of the most ostentatious 
greatness, amidst the venal and vile ndiilaiioii of the 
great and of the learned, amidst t!.c anore iiiiioeent 
though more foolisli acelaaaiaiioi.s of the common 
pMpfc, amidst, all the pride of conquest and the 
triumph of successful war, he is still secretly pursued 
by the avenging ftirie-s of shainc and a^morse; anal 
while glory seems to sura-ound laian on all sides, he 
himself, in his oarn imagination, sees black aaad fatal 
infamy fast pursuing hian, aaid every moment ready 
to overtake him fasaan behind. I'lven the great (’msar, 
though be had the naugnanianity to disaniss his gnaatN, 
Could not disaniss his suspicions. The reaneiaibrance 
Of Pharsaliai still hiiaanied aaid pursued hian. Al'htai, 
at the rcfiuest of tlae seiaate, ho Inid the goaaerosity to 
pardon Marccllus, he told that asseanbly that he was 
not unaware of the desigais which were caarying on 
aigainst his life; but that, as he haad lived long eaiongh 
both for natiare and for glory, he wais coiatentud to die, 
and therefiirc despised all coaaspiracics. He had, per¬ 
haps, lived long enough fornatun;; but the man who 
felt himself tJae ol^ect of such dcaally re'Oiitmeiat, 

I from those whose favour he wished to gain, and whnaii 
he Still washed to consider as his frioaicls, hiid oertaiaily 
lived too haaig for reJil glory, or for all the hivppiaaess 
which he could ever liope to caijoy In tlio love and 
esteem of his equal*, 

nu {«Ein. 

Db HETlfs Ttignin/ into the. Human Mind, published 
in 1764, waw aia attaick on the nleal theory, aaid oaa 
the sceptical conclusioais wliich Hume dedmaed from 
it. The anttiur had the candour to submit it to 
Hume before paabimation, and tlae latter, witla bis 
nsnul conaphux-ncy .‘lanl good nature, acknowledged 
the merit of tb»’ treati.su. In 17S5 Jtuid luiblisbud 
llis Kmtys on the Jiitfilectual Poimx of Man, and iia 
1788 those on tJic Actinc. Powe/n. TJac merit of 
Reid as a correct reasoner and original thinker on 
i moral sciciaco, free from the j.irgon of tlae schwds, 
and basing his spcculaitioias on inductive ruasoajing, 
has been generally admitted. The ideal theory whicli 
he coawbatod, taught that ‘ notbiaig is perceived hut 
whait *18 in tlae mind w'hicia i»crceivcs it; llaat we 
really do not perceive things that are external, but 
only certain images and pictures of them imprinted 
upon the nalnd, which are called iaaapressaons and 
ideais.* This dia^.ma Head haul himself ltdieved, 

. till, flawling it to iaiaportant consequences, lie 
. asked himself the question, ‘ IVlaat evidence have 1 
for this doctrine, that all the objects of my know- 
lodge are ide.as in my own iniml ?’ He set about an 
inquiry, but could And no eviilenoe for the priiaciple, 
tie says, excepthag the authority of plailosophers. 
l)ug^d Stewart says of Reid, that it is by the logi¬ 
cal rigour of his method of investigating metaphy- 
aical subjects (imj-ierftifitly understood even by tiio 
■ disciples of laacke), still more than by the impor- 
tan<» of has particular conclusions, that he stands 
; conspicuously distinguished among those wfio 
^ have hitherto pnaseciited analytically the study of 
'ifnao. In the dedication of his • Ii’.quiry,* Reid iti- 
cidentdly makes a definition which strikes us as 
;re^ happy;—‘ The productions of imagination,’ he 
says, ‘r^uirc a genius which soars above the coin- 
hkhb rank; hutfthe treasuresuaf knowledge are com- 
nitmly buried deep, and nay be reach^ by those 
"who can dig with lalaour and patience, 
thqttjkh they Rave not wings to tly.’ Ur Reid wtls 
ansinv^ ttf Strachan, in Kineardiiaeshiro. where he 
wkil hi^ dtl the 26th of April 17 to. He was brad 


to the church, and obtaih^l of,3S^ 

Machar, Aberdeenshire, glq tjSSi. 
professor of mord pWlosopliy in 
Aberdeen, wluch he qiitted m 1769' 
of moral philosophy id; Glasgow. lie 


Ja)BD KAMES. ' H -.- ■ / 

Henry Home (16!^-1782), a Scottish bnaTrer wiS, 
judge, in which latter capacity he took, acccnmngto 
a custom of his country, the designatibii of. 
Karnes, was a conspicuous naember of‘the 









Jfoose of X-ord K.imen, CanonKnte, B<linbttrgti> 

and idiiii/sopjaicad society as.semb1ed in Edinburgh 
during tlae latter part of the eighteenth centttty. 
During the earlier pairt of his life he devoted,tiie 
whole powers of an acute aaid reflective mind, and’ 
with an Industry c.-illing fair the greatest praise, to 
llis profession, and compilations and treatises con¬ 
nected with it. lint the ii.-itural bent of his faculties 
towards philosojahical disquisition—the jdory If not 
tlae vice of his age and country—at length took fhe; 
mastery, and, kfter reaching the bench in 17S2, he 
gave his leisure alrncst exclusively to meta^iysi- 
cai aaid ctliical subjects, llis first work pf toiii 
kind. Essays on the Principles of Morality an4 
,ral BeVu/um, combats those tlieories of humap tigture 
which deduce all %qtioiiB iVom some single pfinei|de, 
and attempts/o‘establish several princip^ 
tion. He here maintained philosophiei^ neqt^ty, 
but in a connection with the duties of rao:^!^ gnd 
religion, wliich lie hoiaed might save hiia froto 
obloquy bestowed on other defijnders of;,^|i'’i^. . 
trine; an exi>ectation in which ho was 
disappointed, as he narrowly escaped k 
fore the General AssembV of his natiye 
account of this laook. ' j ..si' / 

The fnCrodticfiun to the Art of .'pt^^hodi,; 

in 1761, was a smaU and subordinate 
ing mainly of a series of detached 
ral observations on human wpdudi, > 

anecdotes drawn from the Btorat ®f 
iMography. In the ensuhig year appWe»t»lra^. 
work, perhaps the best of ^ hie 
Klements of Criticiiay, tlued 
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original perfortnance, vliich, discarding all arbitrai-y 
tulaj of litemi'y criticism derived from authority, 
seeks for a j^per set of rAcs in the fundamental 
pwinciries of human naturetttself. Dugald Stewart 
adnuts this to he the first' systematic attempt to 
investigate the metaphysicM principles of the fine 
arts. 

Lord Karnes had, for many years, keptaeonimon- 
placo book, into which he traXscribed all anecdotes 
of in^p, in his various nations and degrees of civili¬ 
sation, which occurred in tlic course of his reading, 
or appearen in the fiijtitive publications of the day. 
When a^anced to near eighty years of age, he 
ttirew these together in a work entitled Sketches of 
the History of Man (two vols., 4to., 177.1), whieh 
shows his usual ingenuity and acuteness, iuid pre¬ 
sents many curious disquisitions on society, hut is 
materially reduced in value by the iihsencc of a 
pwqjor authentication to many of the statements 
presentod in it as illustrations. A volhme, entitled 
Loose Hints on Education, published in 1781, and in 
whieh he anticipates some of the doctrines on that 
subject which have since been in vogue, completes 
the list of his philosophical works. 

Lord Karnes wiis .also distinguished as .an amateur 
agricuttnrist and improver of land, and some opera¬ 
tions, devised by Jiim for clearing away a suiierin- 
cuml^nt moss from his estate by means of w.ater 
raised from a neighbouring river, help to mark the 
originality and boldness of his conceptions. Tliis 
taste led to his producing, in 1777, a volume entitled 
The Gentleman Farmer, which lie has himself suffi¬ 
ciently described as ‘ an attempt to improve agricul¬ 
ture by subjecting it to the test of rational prin¬ 
ciples.’ 

Lord Karnes was a man of commanding aspect 
and figure, but easy and familiar manners. Hew as 
the life and soul of every private company, and it’ 
was remarked of him that no subject seemed loo 
great or too frivolous to derive lustre from bis re- 
, marks upon it. The taste and thought of Ids philo¬ 
sophical works have now plaa>d them out of lasldon, 
but tlicy contain many views and rellections from 
wliicli modern inquirers might derive advantage. 

[Pleasures of the Eye and the Jhir.} 

That nothing external is {lerceived till first it make 
an impression upon the organ of sou.se, is au observa¬ 
tion that holds equally in every one of the external 
senses. Bat there is a difference a.s to onr knowledge 
of that impression; in touching, tiistinginiiKl sioclliiig, 
•we aro sensible of the iiuptessioi^; that, for cxam]>le, 
which is made upon the hand by a stone, upon the 
palate by an apricot, and upon the nostrils bv a rose. 
It is otherwise in seeing and lieoring; for 1 am not 
sensible of the iinprcssien made upon my eye when I 
behold a tree, nor of the iinpressit^iuadc ujwn my 
ear when I listen to a song. That difrerciioe in the 
. manner of perceiving external objects, distinguishctli 
remarkably hearing and seeing ftom the other senses; 
and I am ready to show that it disiiuguishcth still 
more remarkably, the feelings of the former from that 
of the latter; every feeling, pleasont or painful, must 
.‘be.hi the mind; and yet, because in tasting, touching, 
-.and toelling, we are sensible of the impression made 
upn the organ, we arc led to place there also the 
plcasajit or painful feeling caused W that impression; 
but, with rtspect to seeing and hearing, being insen¬ 
sible the oiganic impression, we aro not misled to 
' a^|(B a wronjg place to the pleasant or painful feel- 
■ hills.'- eatiscd by that impression; and therefore we 
.Ita^nfily place them in the mind, where they really 
that account they are conceived to be more 
.temd and spiritual than what are derivetl from tast¬ 


ing, touching, and smelling; for the latter feelings, 
seeming to exist externally at the organ of sense, are 
conceived to be merely corporeal. 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear being thus 
elevated above those of the other external senses, ac¬ 
quire so much dignity, as to become a laudable enter¬ 
tainment. They are not, however, set on a level with 
the purely intellectual, being no less inferior in dig¬ 
nity to intellectual pleasure's, than superior to the 
organic or corjjoreal: they indeed resemble the latter, 
Ijcing, like tlicin, produced by external objects; but 
they also ro.scmble the fonner, being, like them, pro¬ 
duced without any sensible organic impression. Their 
mixed nature and middle place between organic and 
intellectual pleasures qualify them to associate with 
botli; beauty heightens all the organic feelings, as 
well as the intellectual; hannony, though it aspiro.s 
to infiamc devotion, disdains uot to improve the relish 
of a banquet. 

The pleasure.s of the eye and the ear have other 
valuaiile properties )>osido those of dignity and eleva¬ 
tion ; ))cing sweet and moderately exhilarating, they 
are ill their tone equally distant from the turbnleuce 
of passion and the languor of indolence; and by that 
tone all! perfectly well qualified uot only to revive 
the spirit.s when sunk by sensual gratifie.ation, but also 
to relax them when overstrained in any violent pur¬ 
suit. Here is a remedy proviiled for many distresses; 
and to be eonvinced of its salutary effects, it will be 
sufiieioiit to run over the following particulars. Or¬ 
ganic pleasures liavc naturally a short duration ; when 
pi-iiloiigcd, they lose their •relish; when indulged to 
(:xces.s, they beget satiety and disgust; and to restore 
a proper tone of mind, nothing can be more happily 
i-oiitrived than the exhilarating pleasures of the eye 
and ear. On tlio other iutnd, any intense exej-cise of 
intellectual powers becomes painful by overstraining 
I the miinl; cessation from such exorcise gives not in¬ 
stant relief; it is necessary that the void be filled with 
some amuseineut, gently relaxing the spirits: organic 
jiloasure, which h.ath no relish but while we are in 
vigour, is ill qualified for that office; but the finer 
pleasures of sense, which occupy, without e.xhau.stiug, 
tho mind, arc finely qualified to rc.store its usual tone 
after severe application to study or business, as well 
Us after satiety from sensual gratification. 

Our first perceptions are of extenial objects, and 
our first attachments arc to them. Organic pleSsm-es 
take tho lead ; but the miwl gradually ripening, re- 
lishetb more and more the pleasures of thw eye and 
car, which approach tlie purely mental without ex- 
b.-msfing the si>irits, and exceed ■'Ske purely sensual 
without danger of satiety. The pl«isurcs of the eye 
and ear have aecoriiingly a natural aptitude to draw 
us from the immoderate gratification of sensual appe¬ 
tite ; and the mind, once accustomed to enjoy a variety 
,of external objeot.s witlioiit being sensible of the organic 
imprcs.sion, is prepared for enjoying intenial objects 
wlicro there c.annot be an organic impression. Thus 
the Author of nature, by qualifying the human mind 
for a succession of enjoyments from low to high, leads 
it by gentle steps fronk tlie most grovelling corporeal 
pleasures, for which only it is fitted in the beginning 
of life, to those refined and sublime pleasures that are 
suited to its matiwity. 

But we are not bound down to this succession by 
any law of necessity: the Clod of nature offers it to 
us in order to advance our Imppiness; and it is suffi¬ 
cient that lie hath euablcif us to carry it on in a 
natural coui.se. Nor has he made our tusk either 
disagreeable or difficult: on the contrary, the transi¬ 
tion is sweet and easy from cor{)oreal pleasures to the 
most* refined pleasures of sense; and no less so from 
these to the exalted pleasures of morality and reli¬ 
gion. Wo stand therefore engaged in honour as well 
as interest, to second the piiriKises of nature by culti- 
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Tstin^ the pleasores of the eve and ear, those espe¬ 
cially that require extraordinary culture, such as 
arise from poetry, painting, sculpture, music, garden¬ 
ing, and architecture. This especially is the duty of 
the opulent, who hare leisure to improve their minds 
and their feelinp. The fine arts aie contri ved to give 
pleasure to the eye and the ear, disregarding the in¬ 
ferior senses. A taste for these arts is a plant that 
grows naturally in many soils; but without culture, 
scarce to perfection in any soil: it is susceptible of 
much refinement, and is by proper care greatly im- 
roved. In this respect a taste in the line arts goes 
and in hand with the moral sense, to which indeed 
it is nearly allied: both of them discover what is right 
and what is wrong: liishion, tomi>er, and education, 
have an influence to vitiate both, or to jireserve them 
pure and untainted: neither of them aro arbitrary 
nor local, being rooted in human natuiv, and govern¬ 
ed by principles common to all men. The design of 
the present uudcrtukiug, which aspires not to morality, 
is to examine the sensitive bi'an<;h of human natun>, 
to trace the objects that aro natuvally .agreeable, as 
well as those that are naturally disagreeable; and by 
these means to discover, if we can, w hat are the genuine 
principles of the fine arts. 'I’lie man who aspires to 
be a critic in these arts must picrec still deeper ; ho 
must acquire a clear perception of what objects arc 
lofty, what low, what proper or improper, what manly, 
and what mean or trivial ; hence a foundation for 
reasoning upon the taste of any individual, and for 
passing a sentence upon it: whee it is conforniable 
to jirinciple'*. we can propoiince witli rertaiiity that it 
is correct; (>therwise, that it is ineorrtet and perhaps 
whimsical. Thus the fine arts, like morals, become a 
rational science ; and, like morals, may be cultivated 
to a high degree of rcfiiuiiient. 

Manifold arc the advai>tages of criticism when thus 
studied as a ratiunal science. In the first place, a 
thorough acquaintance with the jn-inciplcs of the fine 
arts redoubles the pleasure wc derive from them. To 
the man who resigns himself to feeling, without inter¬ 
posing any judgment, poetrv', music, painting, arc 
mere pastime. In the primb of life, indeed, they arc 
delightful, Wing supported by tlic force of novelty and 
the heat of imagination; but in time they lose their 
; relish, and are generally neglected in the maturity of 
life, which disposes to more seriou.s and more import¬ 
ant occupations. To those who deal in criticism as a 
regular science governed by just principles, and "iviiig 
scope to jtdgment as well as to fancy, the flue arts are 
a favourite entertainment, and in old asc maintain 
that relish which AWy produce in the morning of life. 


DK BKATTlr. 

Among the answerers of Hume was Dr Hk.vttie 
the poet, who, in 1770, published his Essay on the^ 
Nature and Immutahtlily of Truth, in opjmsiluni to 
Sophistry and Scepticism. Inferior to most of the 
metaphysicians in logical precision, equanimity of 
temper, or patient research, Hoattie brought gre.at 
zeal and fervour to his task, a respectable share of 
philosophical knowledge, and a better command of 
X>opn1ar language and iinaginative,illustration than 
most of his fellow-labourers in that dry and dusty 
field. These qualities, joined to the pious and bene¬ 
ficial tendency of his work, enabled him to produce 
a highly ])opular treatise* No work of the kind was 
ever so succ sslVil. It has fallen into equal neglect 
with other metaphysical treatises of the age, and is 
now considered unworthy the talents of its author. 
It has neither the dignity nor the acumen of ^he 
original philosopher, and is unsnited to the onlinary 
religious reader. Tire best of Beattie’s prose works 
are his Dissertations, Moral and Critical, and his 


^ r .- 

Essays on Poetry, Music, |re. He" alto pubUjihed a 
digest of his colle^ lectnres, under'^e title otEle¬ 
ments of Moral Science^ In these worn, tbou£^‘'not 
profoundly phUosoplii(|il, the author’s ‘ lively relish 
for the sublime and b^utifiil, his clear and elegant 
style,’ and his happy quotations and critical pxam’ 
pics, must strike evei^'' ’uader. 

^On t^e Love of Natim.} 

[Prom ‘ Beattie's Besays.’] 

Homer’s beautiful description of the* heavens and 
earth, ns they appear in a calm evening by the light of 
the moon and stars, concludes with this circumstance 
—* And the heart of the shepherd is glad.’ Madame 
Dacier, from the turn she gives to the passage in her 
version, seems to think, and Pope, iii order perhaps 
to make out his couplet, insinuates, that the gladness ; 
of the shepherd is owing to his sense of the utility of 
tliose luminaries. And this may in part be the case; 
but this is not in Homer ; nor is it * necessary consi¬ 
deration. It is true that, in contemplating the ma¬ 
terial universe, they who discern the causes and effects 
of things must be more rapturously entertained than 
those who perceive nothing but shape and size, colour 
and motion. Yet, in the more outside of nature’s 
works (if I may so expres.s myselQ, there is a splen¬ 
dour and a magnificence to which ewen untutored minds 
cannot attend witliout great delight. 

Not that .all pca“aiits or all philosophers are equally 
susceptible of tiiose charming impres-sions. It is strange 
to ob- erve the callousness of some men, before whom 
all the glories of hctucu and earth pass in daily suc- 
ocssl'iii. without touching their hearts, derating their 
faiii"’, or leaving any durable remembrance. Iwen of 
those niio pretend to sensibility, how many are there 
to whom the lustre of the rising or setting sun, the 
sparkling cojicave of the midnight sky, the mountaiu 
fbr<!.st tossing and roaring to the storm, or warbling 
with all the melodies of a suiiiiuer evening; the sweet 
interchange of hill and dale, shade and sunshine, 
grove, lawn, and water, whicli an extensive landscape . 
oilers to the view; the scenery of the ocean, so lovely, 
•so majc-tic, and so tremendous, and the many pleas¬ 
ing varieties of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
coubl tK'ver afford so much real satisfaction as the 
steams and noise of a ball-room, the insipid fiddling ' 
and .squeahing of an opera, or the ve.vations ana 
wrangliiigs of a ciird-tablo! 

Hut some minds there are of a diflerent make, who,' 

; even in the early part of life, receive from the eon- I 
templation of nature a species of delight which they 
! would hardly cxcliange for any other; and who, as 
avarice and ambitioii are not the infirmitie.s of thaf 
period, would, with equal sincerity and rapture, ex¬ 
claim- - 

‘ 1 care not, Fortune, wfiat you me ileuy ; 

You cannot ro^ie of free nutiuro’s grace; 

You canu^, slsot the wtodow.s of the sky, 

Tlironglt wMeh Aurora shows her brightening facer 
Yon eaimot liar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawqs by living stream at eve,' 

Such minds have always in them the seeds of true 
taste, and frequently of imitative genius. At Umt, 
though their enthusiastic or visionary turn, of inind, 
as the man of tlw world would call it, shonld not 
always incline them to practise poetry or painting, ire 
need not scruple to affirm that, without some porM^ 
of this enthusiasm, no person over became a trub p^ 
or painter. For he who would imitate the works of 
nature, must first accurately observe them, and accu¬ 
rate observation is to be expected from those only who 
take givat pleasure in it. ■ • 

To a mind thus disposed, no part of creatitm is ib» 
different. In the crowded city and howling'Wldw-.,, 
ness, in the cultivated province and lOlitaiy iili^ Ja'*' 
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the flowery lawn and craggy mountain, in the mur¬ 
mur (rf the rivulet and in the uproar of the ocean, in 
the radiance <if summer andigloom of winter, in the 
thunder of heaven and in tfce whisper of the breeze, 
he jjtill finds something to'^ rouse or to soothe his 
imagination, to draw forth h« afiections, or to employ 
his understanding. And every menial energy 
that is not attended with paim and even from some of 
those that are, as moderate to^-or and pity, a sound 
mind derives satisfactioJi; exercise being equally ne¬ 
cessary to the body and the soul, imd to both equally 
productive X health and pleasure. 

This happy sensibility to the Ijeauties of nature 
should bo cherished in young persons. Jt engages 
them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful 
works; it purifies aud harmonises the soul, and ]>re- 
pares it for moral and intellectual disci)iliue; it sii])- 
plies a never-failing source of amusement; it contri¬ 
butes even to bodily health ; and, as a strict analogy 
subsists between material and moral htsiuly, it leads 
the heart by am easy transition from the one to the 
other, and thus recommends virtue for its transcen¬ 
dent loveliness, anil makes t ioc apjiear the object of 
contempt and abomination. An intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the best descriptive jioets—.SiKinser, Milton, 
and Thomson, but above ail vvith the divine ticorgic— 
joined to some practice in the art of drawing, will 
promote this aiuiiible sensibility in early years; for 
then the face of nature has uo\clty superudded to Us 
other charms, the passions are not pre-cuga;, al, the 
heart is free from care, and the imugiimtion warm and 
romantic. 

But not to insist longer on tho.-e ardent emotions 
that are peculiar to the enthusiastic discipic of 
nature, may it not be aHiriiiPd of all men without 
exception, or at least of all the etilightcned part of 
mankind, that they arc gratified by the contemplation 
of things natuml as opposed to nmiiituraU Mon^ 
strous sights please but for a moment, if they please 
at ail; for they derive their ehann from the beholder's 
amazement, which is quickly over. 1 have read, in¬ 
deed, of a man of rank in Sicily who chooses to adorn 
his villa with pictures and sttitiies of ruost unnatural 
deformity; but it is a, singular iiisfanee; and one 
would not be much more suiquiscd to hear of a (icrson 
living without food, t-r growing tiit by' tin; use of 
poison. To say of anything tlnit it is contrarv to 
nature, denotes censure and di|^si. i,n the jairt, ol tbe 
speaker; as the cpitliot natural intimates an agree¬ 
able quality, aud seems fi-r tin; inoft part to ttoply 
that a thing is as it ought to be, sujt.ible to our own 
twte, and congenial with our own constitution. Think 
with what sentiments vve should pt imso a poem in 
which nature was totally misjepresciitcd, and prin¬ 
ciples of thought and of opertilioii supposed to tiikc 
place repugnant to ••verything we had -eeu or heard 
of; in which, for example, avarice and cobliiess were 
ascribed to youth, and prodigality and passionate* 
attachment to the old; in vvhich '^.jen were made to 
act at random, somotimes according to cliaractcr, 
and sometimes contrary to it; in which cruelty and 
envy were productive of love, and benefictnee and 
kind aflectinn of hatred; in whicir beauty was in¬ 
variably the object of dislike, and ugUne,sa of tlcsirc ; 
ip whicji society was rendered happy by atheism and 
the promiscuous perpetration of crimes, and justice 
and fortitude were held in univerMil eoJitempt. Or 
think how we should relish a paiutlng where no 
regard was had to the proportions, colours, or any of 
the physical laws of nature; whei^ the cars aud eves 
of aniih^ were placed in their slioulders ; where the 
sky Was green, and the grass crimson; where trees 
grew with their bratiehos in the earth, and their roots 
in the air; where men were seen fighting after their 
head/wew cut oft’, ships sailing on the land, lions cn- 
' taaglod, in cobwebs, sheep preying on dead carcases, 


fishes sporting in the woods, and elephants walkiirg 
on the sea. Could such figures and combinations give 
pleasure, or merit the appellation of sublime or beau¬ 
tiful 1 Should we hesitate to pronounce their author 
mad I And are the absurdities tif madmen proper 
subjects either of amusement or of imitation to rea¬ 
sonable beings ? 

I'fhi ScoUiih ^fitsic.'] 

[I-'rom the same.] 

There is a certain style of melody peculiar to each 
musical country, which the people of that country are 
apit to prefer to every other style. That they should 
prefer their own, is not surjirising; and that the me¬ 
lody of one people should differ from that of another, 
is not more surprisii.g, ]>orhups, than that the language 
of one people slmuld difl'er from that of aiioilier. But 
there is something lu.t unworthy of notice in the par¬ 
ticular expression and style that I’harjmterisc the music 
of one nation or province, and distinguish it from every 
other sort of mu.^ic. f»f this diversity i^cothnid sup¬ 
plies a striking example. The native melody of the 
Highlands and Western isles is as diftereiit from that 
of tho southern part of tiie kingdom as the Irish or 
Kr.se langiiiige is ditterent from the liuglish or Scotch. 
Ill the conclusion ofa discourse on mu-ic, asit relates 
to the niiiid, it will not j.eiliaj>.s be impertinent to 
oiler a conjecture on tho cause of theso peculiarities; 
which, tbough it should not—and indeed I am satis¬ 
fied that it will not -fully account for any one, of 
them, may, however, IncTn^e the reader to think that 
they are not umn-countablc, ami may also throw some 
faint light on this ]>art of pbllosophy. 

Kvery thoinghtthat partakes of the nature of passion 
has a correspondent expression in the look and ges¬ 
ture ; and -o strict is the union between the ])assiuii 
and its outward sign, that, where tin; tbrnii-r is not in 
some degree felt, the latter can never be perfectly 
natural, blit if assmueil, becomes awkward mimicry, 
instead of that genuine iniltatiou of nature which 
draws forth the symjiatliy of the beholder. If there¬ 
fore lliere be, in the 'eiveiinistances of jiarticuiat 
n.dioiis or persons, aiiylhiiig that giies a peeuliaiuy 
to their pas-i.jii' and thoughls, it seems reasonable to 
t xpeet that they will al-o have something iieeuliar in 
the expression of their eouiitenanee and even in the 
foim of their features. Cains Marius, .liigurtha, 
T'amerlane, and some other great wainors, are cele¬ 
brated for a peculiar ferocity of aspeetjvlvich they 
had no doubt eontiaeled from a pcqietual and unre¬ 
strained exertii ii of lortitude, .Vmitempt, .and other 
violent emotions. These produeeff in tbe face their 
cnrres))oiidcnt expressions', which, being often icpcatcd, 
became at last as habitual to the features as the sen¬ 
timents they arose from wein to the heart, isavnges, 
whose thoughts arc little inured to control, have more 
of this siiriiificaiicy of look than those men who, being 
bom and bred in eiiili.sed nations, arc accustomed 
from theii ehildbood to suppress every emotion that 
tends to interrupt the peace of society. And while 
the bloom of youth la-ts, and the sinoothnes-s of fea¬ 
ture peculiar to th.il period, the human face is 16.<8 
marked with any strong character than in old age. 
A peevish or sugly .slrijding may elude tho eye of the 
phy,sioguonust; but a wicked old mati, whose visage 
does not betray the evil temperature of his heart, must 
have more eunning than it would be prudent for him 
to ueknowledge. Even byHhe trade or profe.ssion the 
human countenance may be characterised. They who 
employ lliemsclve.s in the nicer inedianic arts, that 
require the earnest attention of the artist, do gene- 
i-ally contract a fixedness of feature suited to that one 
uniform sentiment which engrosses them while at 
work. Whereas other artists, w’hoso work lequires 
I 08 .S attention, and who may ply their trade and 
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amuse themselres with ccmTersation at the same time, 
hare, for the most part, nnoother an<l mure unmcaiiin? 
faces: their thoughts are more miscellaneous, and 
ttmrefore their features, ate less fixed in one uniform 
configuration. A keen ‘ penetrating look indicates 
thoughtfuluesg and spirit: a dull torpid countenance 
^ I is not often accompanied with great sagacity. 

This, though there may be juany an cxoci)tion, is 
in general tme of the visible signs of our possion.s; 
j and it is no less true of the audil'le. A man habitii- 
j ally peevish, or passionate, or querulous, or imperious, 
j may be known by the sound of his voice, as well as 
byh is physiognomy. May wc not go a stci> farther, 
and say that if a man, under the inllucnce of any 
passion, were to compose a discourse, or a poem, ob a 
tune, his work would in some measure exhibit jiu 
image of his mind ? I could not easily be pei-suaded 
1 that Swift and Juvenal were men of sweet tempers; 

1 or that Thomson, Arbuthnot, and Prior, weisj ill- 
I natnreJ. The airs of Felton are so unifuriuly nioiirii- 
! ful, that I cannot suppose him to have been a merry 
I or even a cheerful m:ui. If a musician, in deej) 

I affliction, were to attempt to compose a lively air, I 
i believe lie would not succeed; tliuugh 1 confess 1 do 
j not well understand the nature of the connection that 
i may take place between a monmi'ul mind and a me- ’ 
i lancholy tunc. It is easy to couocivo how a jioet or 
! an orator should transfuse his passions into his work ; 

! for every passion suggests ideas congenial to it.s own 
I nature; and the conipusiliou of the poet or of tlio 
j orator must necessarily consist of tiiosc ideas that 
■ I occur at the time lie irv- conqiosiiig. Hut musical 
• sounds are not the signs of ideas; rarely are they even 
, the imitations of natural sounds ; so that I am at a 
j loss to conceive how it should ha]ipen that a musician, 
i overwhelmed ’.vith sorrow, for example, should put 
together a senes of notes whose expression is contrary 
, to that of another hcrics which lie had put together 
! when elevated with joy. Hut of tlie fact 1 am not 
' doubtful; though I hare not sagacity or knowledge 
. of music cnou^i to be able to e.rplain it. And my 
I opinion in this matter is warranted by that of a more 
I competent judge, who says, sfleaking of church volun- 
I taries, that if the organist ‘ do not feel in himself the 
! divine energy of devotion, he will labour in vain to 
' raise it in others. Nor can he hope to throw out those 
I happy instantaneous thoiiglits which sometimes far 
, exoceiFthe best concerted compositions, and which the 
enraptured performer would gladly secure to his future j 
use and pkasure, did they not as fleetly e.scape as | 
they rise.’ A man who has made music the study of 
his life, and is wc^'acquainted with all the host ex¬ 
amples of style anu expression that are to be found in 
the works of former masters, may, by meiiiory and 
much practice, attain a sort of mechanical dexterity 
in contriving music suitable to any given passion; 

. but such music would, I prc.sunie, be vulgar and 
spiritless compared to wdiat an artist of genius throws 
out when under the power of atiy ardent emotion. It 
is recorded of Lnlli, that once when his imagination 
was all on fire with some verse-s dcscrijitive of terrible 
ideas, which be had been reading in a French tragedy, 
he ran to his harpsichord, and struck off such a coni- 
bination of sounds, that the cmupsuiy felt their hair 
stand on cud with horror. i 

, Jict us therefore suppose it proved, or, if you j)leasc, 
take it for granted, that dilterent sentiments in the 
. mind of the iuuslcian will give diflerciit and peculiar 
expressions to his music; and upon this principle it 
,wui- not perhapo l>e impossible to account for some of 
the phenomena.of a national car. 

, The lligblands of Scotland are a picturesque, but 
in general a melancholy country. Long tracts rtf 
mouatainous desert, covered with dark heath, and 
often ohswred by misty wei-rther; narrotv valleys, 
.^inly: inhabited, and bounded by precipices resound¬ 


ing with the fall of torrents; a-soil so rugged; and a 
climate so dreary, ns in m:«iy parts to admit neither- 
the amusements of past! rage nor the labours ,of agri¬ 
culture ; the mounifiil Bashing of waves along the 
firths and lakes tliat inKrsect the country; the por- 
tentou.s noises which every change of the wind and 
every inci'ease and dimfc»ition of the waters i» apt to' 
raise in a lonely region, full of echoes, aird rocks, and 
caverns; the grotesque and ghastly a])pearancc of 
such a landscape by the light of the moon. Objects 
like these dittu.se a gloom over the fancy, which may 
be compatible enough with occasional" and sociiu 
merriment, but cannot fail to tincture the" thoughts 
of a native in the hour of silence and solitude. If 
these people, notwitlistanding their refoniiation in re¬ 
ligion, .and mui-e frequent intercourse with strangers, 
do still retain many of their old superstitions, we need 
not doubt but in fonner times they must have been 
more enslaved to the horniis of imagination, when be¬ 
set w'ith the bsigbcars of peja-ry and the darkness of 
paganism. Most of their superstitiims are of a me¬ 
lancholy cast. That .second sight wherewith some 
of them are .still su]>posud to be haunted, is considered 
by themselves as a misfortune, on .account of the many 
dreadful iimu'os it U suhl to obtrude upon the fancy. 

I have been told that the inhabitants of some of the 
Alpine regions do likewise lay claim to a sort of second 
sight. .\or is it woiidcrful thaa persons of lively 
iiiiagiiuition, immured in deep solitude, and sur¬ 
rounded with the stupendous .scenery of clouds, pre¬ 
cipices, ami torrents, should dream, even when they 
think Ihcinselvcs awal.c, of tho.se few striking idca.s 
with wliitdi their lonely lives arc diversified; of 
ctirpsos, t'uiicral procC"sious, ami other objects of ter¬ 
ror ; or «.f marriages and tltc arrival of strangers, and 
such like matters of more agreeable curiosity. Let it 
he obscrK'il, also, that the aueient Ilighlandets of Scot- , 
,'and h:ul hardly any other way of supporting them¬ 
selves than by hunting, fishing, or war, professions that 
arc continually exposed to fatal .accidents. Andhcnct*, 
no doubt, addiltoiinl horrors would often haunt their 
solitude, iiml a deeper gloom overshtulow the imagi- ; 
nation even of the li.ardiest native. i 

AVhat then would it bo reasonable to expect froc^ 
the fuTiriiul tribe, fioni the musicians and poets, 
.such a region ? Strains expressive of joy, tranquil^ 
lity, or the softer pas.sions 1 No: their style must haVq^ 
been hotter suited l;il|fthcir circumstance.s. And so ' 
wc find in fact that their music is. The wildest irre¬ 
gularity appears in its comitosition : the expression is 
warlike ami melancholy, and approaches even to the 
tcniblo. And that their poetry is almost uniformly 
mournful, anditheir views of nature dark and dreary, 
will be allowed by all,who admit of the authenticity t 
of (l.-winii; ami not doubted by any who believe those 
fragiiicnts of Highland poetry to be genuine, which 
jiiiany old people, now alive, of that country, remem¬ 
ber to liave heard in their youth, and.were then taught 
to refer to a prcttjj^iigh antiquity. 

Some of the*southern provitices of Scotland present 
a very different pro.H]>cct. Smofith and lofty hills 
covered with verdure; clear streams winding Uirough. 
lung and beautiful valleys; trees produced, without 
culture, here straggling or single, and there crowding 
into little groves and bowers, with other qircum- 
.stances peculiar to the districts 1 allude to, repder 
them fit for pasturage, and favourable rotpantic 
leisure and tender passions. Several of the oldf^otch 
songs take their names from the rivulets, villages, and 
hills adjoining to the Tweed near Melrose; p.region 
distinguished by many channing va^ties of rural 
Hcenery, and which, wWher we consider the face .of 
the country or the genius of the people, may properly 
enough be tenned & Arcadia of Scotland. Aha all 
these songs are sweetly and powerfully exproai^vo of 
love and tenderness, and other emotions sufla^ bo' 
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tranquillify of pastoral life. * * I believe it [the 
Scottish music] toolc its rise among men who were 
real shepherds, and who acljpally felt the scntiment-s 
and aiFections whereof it is to very expressive. 


DR RIChARD PRIOR—ABRAHHM TUCKER—J)n JOSEPH 
PBIES‘f^:Y. 

Ur Richabd Price (172-' -ir91), a nonconfor¬ 
mist divine, published, in 1758, A Iteniew of the 
Principal Questiom and Difficulties in Morals, which 
uttmcted attention as * an attempt to revive the in- 
tell«Jtual theory of moral obligation, which seemed to 
have fallen under the attacks of Uutler, Hutchc.son, 
and Hume, even before Smith.’ Price, after Cud- 
worth, supports the doctrine that moral distinctions 
being perceived by reason, or the understanding, 
are equally immutable w'th all other kinds of tnitli. 
On the other side, it is argued that reason is h\it a 
principle of our mental frame, like* the principle 
which is the Sburcc of moral emotion, and has no 
peculiar claim to reniiiin nnalterc<l in the suppoi^ed 
general alteration of our mental constitution. Price 
was an able writer on ftnance and political economy, 
and took an active part in the political questions 
of the day at the time of the French Revolution: he 
was a republican in prinrijile, and is attacked by 
Burke in his Ilerifcctions on the Revolution. 

Abraham Tucker (170.5-1774) svas an Engli.sh 
i squire, who, instead of piirsuing the pleasures of the 
! chascj studied metaphysics at liis country-.si'.at, jind 
: published, under the fictitious name of Kdw:ird 
Search, a work, entitled 'fhc Lujht of jVultire I'/ir- 
sued, which I’aley said contained more original tliink- 
ing and tdiscrvation than .any other work of the kind. 
Tucker, like Adam Smith, e.xcelled in illustration, 
and he did not disdain the most homely subjects for 
e.vamples. Mackintosh says ho c.\ccls in mixed, njt 
in pure philosophy, and that his intellectual views 
are of the llartlei.aii school. How truly, and at the 
same time how beautifully, has Tucker characterised 
ill one •-hort sentence his own favourite mctaiiliy.sical 
: studies! ‘The science of abstruse le.aniing,’ lie 
: says, ‘ when completely attained, is like Achilles's 
' spear, that healed the wounds it had made Iicfon-. 
It <Jlist8 no additional light upon the ji.-iths of life, 

; hut disperses tlio clouds with which it li.ad over¬ 
spread them ; it advances not the traveller one step 
; on hLs journey, hut cooducts him back again to the 
' spot from whence he had wandered.’ 

! In 177.5 Dr.Toskpii Piuestuey published an cx- 
I amination of the principles of i)r \jcid and others, 
i, designed as a refutation of t^e dot'trine of comnum 
sense, said to be employed as the test of truth by 
the Scottish metaphysicians. The doctrine.s of 
Priestley are of the school of Hartley. In 177J 
he published a series of disquisitions on Maitir 
aipi Spirit, in u hich he openly ifipported the mate¬ 
rial system. Ho also wrote in support of anotlier 
hnpopnlar doctrine—that of necessity. He settlcil 
In Biroingham in 1780, and officiated as minister I 
of a dissenting congregation, llis religious opinions 
wew originally Cdvinistic, but afterwards became 
decidedly anti-'Trinitarian. Ilis works excited so 
much opposition, that he ever after found it necessary, 
os lie states, to WTite a pamphlet annually in their 
defence! Priestley was also an active and distin- 
gnishCil' chemist, .and wrote a history of discoveries 
relative to light and colours, a history of electricity, 
&C. At the periotl of the Frcncli Revolution in 
1791, a mob of’outra^ous and brutal loyalists set 
lire to his house in Birmlnghrtin, and destroyed his 
llbrsuy, apmuatus, and specimens. Three years 
jaftervi'ardj lie emigrated to America, where he con- 
tiuije^'Ius studies in science and theology, and died 


at Norfchunilierland, Pennsylvania, in 1804. As an [i 
experimental pliilosopher, Priestley was of a snpe-1 
rior class; but as a metaphysical or ethical writer, ; 
he can only be considered suliordinate. He was a I 
man of intrepid spirit and of unceasing industry. 
One of his critics (in the Edinburgh Review) draws 
from his writings a lively jiicture of ‘that inde^ 
fatigable activity, lliat bigotted vanity, that pre¬ 
cipitation, cliccrfulncss, and sincerity, which nuide 
nj) the cliaracter of this restless philosopher.’ 

Rolxsrt Hall, whose feelings as a dissenter, and ^ 
an enemy to all religious intolerance and jiersecution, 
were enlisted on the side of Priestley, has thus eulo¬ 
gised him in one of his most eloquent sentences;— 

‘ Tlie religious tenets of Dr Priestley appear to me 
erroneous in the e.xtreme: hut I should be .sorry to 
suffer any difference of sentiment to diminish my 
sensibility to virtue, or my admiration of genius. 
His cnligbtcncil and active mind, his imwearied 
assiduity, the extent of his reseiirches. the light ho 
h.'i.s poured into almost every department of science, 
will be the admiration of that period, when the 
greater part of tiio.so wlio li.avc favoured, or those 
wiio have opposed him, will be alike forgotten, j 
Distinguished merit will ever rj.se suiierior to op- 
pre.ssion, and ivill draw lustre from reiwoach. The 
vatxmrs wiiich gatlier round the rising sun, and H 
follow ill its course, seldom fail at the close of it to jj 
form a magnificent theatre for its reception, and to j| 
invest with variegated tints, and with a softened 
cirulqciice, the luminary which they cannot hide,’ ; 
• 

WIUTKUS IN' DIVINITY. 

Without much originality (excepting in one me- 1 
movable instance), tlicrc was great acatencs.s, con- | 
trovcrsial ability, and learning displayed in the de- j 
partment of tlu ol(i,"y. The liigber dignitaries of ■' 
the cliurcli of baigland are generally well fitted, by | 
education, t.alcnts, and the leisure they enjoy, for ' 
vindicating revealed religion from the attacks of all ! 
assailaiit.s; and even wiicn tlie st.'uidard of duty was j 
low .among the inferior clergy, there has seldom been i 
any want of sound polemical divines. It seems to j 
lie admitted that there was a decaj' of piety and zeal I 
in the eliureh at the time of which we are now treat- ■ 
ing. To animate this drooping spirit, and 4o place 
revelation ui«m tlie imperishable foundations of true 
philosophy, Dii.Ioskimi Butler published his great i 
work on the Anahgn of Jtelitiim to me Course of 1 
Nature, which appeared in 17.‘V. Without entering ' 
on the question iif tlie niiraclcs and prophecies. Dr 
Butler rested ins evidence on tlic analo^cs of nature: 

‘ he reason.s from tliat part of tlie divine proceedings 
which comes under our view in the daily business 
of life, to that larger and more comprehensive part 
of these proceedings which is beyoud our view, and 
which religion reveals.’ His argument for a future 
life, fri'iii tlie changes wliieh the huiium body midcr- 
goe.s at birth, and in its different stages of maturity; 
and from the instances of the same law of nature, 
ill the change of worms into butterflies, and bir^ 
and insects bursting the shell, and entering into a 
ne'v world, fmaiishctl with new powers, is one of 
the most conclusive pieces of reasoning in the lan¬ 
guage. The same train of argument, in support of ■ 
the immortality of the si'^, has been foUoweii up in 
two miniiruble lectures in*Dr T. Brown’s Philosoplij-. , 
The work of Butler, however, extends over a wide 
field —over the whole of the leading points, both in 
natural and revealed religion. The germ of his 
freatisc is contained in a jiassage in Origeii (one of, 
the most ununent of the fathers, who died at Tyre 
in the year 254), which Butler quotes in his intro¬ 
duction. It is to the effect that he who believes 
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the Scripture to have proceeded from the author of 
. nature, may ircll l)elieve that the same difliculties 
exist in it as in the constitution of nature. Hence, 
Butler infers that he who denies the Scripture to 
have come from God, on accoimt of difficulties found 
in it, may, for the same reason, deny the world to 
have been formed by Him. Inexplicable difficulties 
are found in the course of nature; no sound tlieist 
can therefore be surprised to fiitd similar difficulties 
in the Christian religion. If both proceed from the 
same author, the wonder would rather Iw, that, even 
on this inferior ground of difficulty and adapUtion 
to the comprehension of man, there sliould not Iw 
found toe impress of tlie same liaud. wlnyse works we 
can trace but a very little w.ay. and wliose word 
equally transcends on some points tlie feeble cllbrts 
of unassisted reason. All Butler's arguments on 
natural and revealed religion are marked by pro¬ 
found thought and sagacity. Tn a volume of scr- I 
mons pulilished by liini, he shines equally as an | 
ethical philosojdier. In tlie three first, on human ! 
nature, ho lias l.aid the science of rnonals on a surer 
foundation than any previous writer. After show¬ 
ing that oiir social alfcetions are ilisinterested, he 
proceeds to vindicate tlie supremacy of the moral 
sentiments. Afan is, in Iiis view, a law to himself; 
but the intimations of tliis law are not to bo deduced 
from the strengtli or temporary predominance, of 
any single appetite or passion. They are to be de¬ 
duced from the dictates of one principle, wbicli is 
evidently intended to rule over tlie other part-s of 
our nature, and whioli L^sues its mandates with 
autliority. This master iirinciple is conscienee, 
which rests upon reetitudi: as its oliject, as disinte¬ 
restedly as the social .alfeetions re.st upon their ap¬ 
propriate obj( ct.s, and as naturally as tlie appetite of 
hunger is satisfied witli food. The cthieal system 
of Butler iias lieen adopted by Keiii, Stewart, and 
Brown. Sir James Mackinto-sii (wJio .acknowledged 
toat Bishop Butler was his iiitiier in pliilosopliy) 
made an addition to it; he t<x,k tlu; priiniple of 
utiliiy ns a test or criterion of the rectitude or vir¬ 
tue which, witli Butler, lie maintained to lie tlie pro¬ 
per object of our moral affections. The life of thi.s 
eminent prelate atfords a pleasing instance of talent 
winning its way to distinction in the midst of diffi¬ 
culties. „ lie was born in 1692, tlie son of a shop¬ 
keeper at Wantage, in Berkshire. His father was 
a Presbyterian, and intended his son to be a minisler 
of toe same persuasion, but the latter conformed to 
toe establishment, toji orders, and was successively 
preacher at the IlCus eiiaiiel, prebendary of Ro¬ 
chester, clerk of the closet to the queen, bishop of 
Bristol, and bishop of llurham. He owed inncli to 
Queen Caroline, who Iiail a philosophical taste, and 
valued his talents and virtues. Butler died on the 
16th of -Tune 1752. 

BISHOP WABUPRIO.V. 

No literary man of this period engrossed in his 
own time a larger share of toe attention of the 
learned world, not to speak of the public at large, 
toan did William Warburton, bishop of Glou¬ 
cester (1698-1779). Prodigious XMiwers of study 
and of expression, a hold and original way of think¬ 
ing, and indomitable self-will and arrogance, were 
the leading characteristic^ of this extraordinary 
nian, who unfortunately was too eager to astonish 
and irreat the attention of mankind, to care for any 
more beneficial result from his literary exertions; 
and srijose writings have, accordingly, after passing 
lih» a q^endid meteor across the horizon of his own 
age, subje into all but oblivion. He was the son of 
an attORi^ at Newark, and entered life in the same 


profession, and at the same town, but soon Saw ftt 
to abandon a pursuit jn which it was evident he 
could have no success.^ A passion for reading led 
Warburton in his twenty-fifth year to adopt the 
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clerical profession. lie took deacon’s orders, and by 
a dcdic.ilio i to a small and ob.scure volume of trans¬ 
lations puhlislied in 172.9, obl<ained a presentation to 
:ivSmall vicarage. He now threw himself amidst the 
inferior literary society of the metropolis, and sought 
for suijsistence and advanceiiicnt by his pen. • On 
olitaining from a patron the rectory of Brand 
Broughton, in Liiuioluslure, he retired thither, and 
devoteil liirnself for a long series of years to reading. 
Ills first work of any note was jmlilished in 17.36, 
under the title of ^lliaiicc, hetwern Church and Stale, 
wliioh, though scarcely calculated to ple.ase ciyier 
party in tlie cliurcli, was extensively read, and 
hroiiglit the itutiior into notice. In the next, Tlw 
JHvhif. Lrijnthm of Moses, of which the first volume 
apjieared in 1738, and the remaining four in the 
course of several years thereafter, the gigantic 
scholarship of Warburton slione out in all its vast¬ 
ness. It had ofifon been objected to the pretensions 
of the Jewish religion, that it presented nowhere 
any acknowlLslgment of the principle of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Warburton, who 
ilcliglited in paradox, instead of attempting to deny 
tliis or explain it awjiy, at once acknowledged it, but 
asserted that to“r.,fii lay the strongest argument for 
the divine mission of Moses. To establish tliU point, 
he ransacked too whole domains of pagan antiquity, 
and reared such a mass of curious and confounding 
argument, that mankind might be said to be awed 
by it into a partial concession to the author's views. 
He never completed the work; he became, indeed, 
weai^ of it; and perhaps toe fallacy of the hypot 
thesis was first secretly acJtnowledged Iqr him^. 
If it had been consecrated to truth, instead of'pera* 
dox, it would have been by far toe most illnsmoiu 
book of its age. As it is, we only look into It t6 
wonder at its endless learning and.misspent |ngef 
nuity. 

The merits of the author, or his worldly wisdofil 
brought him preferment in the church; he iMte 
through toe grades of prebend Of Gloucester. ptu< 
bend of Durham, and deafi of Bristol, tO bd (17^) 
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bUhop of Gloucestep—ft remarkabje transition for 
the Newark attorney. 

It woidd be tedious to ^tail the other literary 
adventures of this arrogant, prelate. The only-one 
which falls particularly in our way is his edition of 
Pope’s works, for the publiuption of which he hail 
obtained ajiatent right in cAsequenoe of the poet’s 
bequest The annotations oiw arburton upon Pope, 
perverting the author's meanSig In numberless in¬ 
stances, and full of malignity against half the learned 
men of the age, were a disgrace to contemporary 
lltertture. 'Tet for many years the works of Pope 
eould not be possessed without this monstrous in¬ 
cumbrance. 'The latter years of Warburton were 
spent in a melandioly state of mental weakness, 
partly occasioned by grief for the loss of a son; for, 
like the butcher aniiiials, this man, ruthless to all 
others, had kind feelings towards his own kindred. 
Ten years after his death, his gresit work is spoken 
'of by Gibbon as already a brilliant min. It is now 
rarely referred * 10 , its learning being felt as no at¬ 
traction where the solid qualities of truth ore want¬ 
ing. Warburton is inde^ as perfect a proof of the 
futility of talent without moral direction, as could 
be produced from the meanest walks of literature. 
Ho gave all to a had ambition, in which the chief 
object seems to have been to make his fellow crea¬ 
tures wonder at Ibid stand in awe of him. Such 
fselings as he excited are doomed to be transient. 
They have passed away; .and W.arbiurton, havin'' 
never conferred any solid henellt on his kind, is 
already little else tli.an a name, 
i 

I [The (titician hfytlnihujii—Thr T'oito"? fJyhli iu r ht'-fi 
I it vue 

I [From till' ‘ Divini! I.L'^.'ition.’"] 

Hare matters re-sted : and the vulgar faith seems to 
have remained a long time undisturbed. I'lit as the 
age grew refined, and the Oreoks became inquisitive 
and learned, the common mythology began to give 
offence. The spcculativ.. and more delicate were 
shocked at the absurd and immoral scorie.s of (heir 
gods, and scandalised to find such things m.ake an 
authentic part of their slory. It may, indeed, be 
thought matter of wonder how such talcs, lakou tip in 
a harliarous age, came not sink into oblivion a, the 
age grew more knowing, from mere abhorrence of their 
indecencies and shame of their i.’osimlities. Without 
doubt this had been their fortune, but for an unlucky 
circumstance. The great poet.s of Greece, who had 
most contributed to refine the publici^iste and man- 
' nuts, and were now grown i|ito a kin.l of sacred 
authority, had sanctified these silly legends by tlieir 
writings. Which tine hod now i.-onsigncl to immor¬ 
tality. 

Vulgar paganism, thei-efore, in such an age as this, 
lying open to the attacks of curicys and inquisitive 
men, would not, wo may well think, uc long at rest. 
It is true, freeihinking then lay under great diflicul- 
ties and discouragements. To iri.'ult the religion of 
one’s country, which is now the mjvrk of learned dis¬ 
tinction, was branded in the ancient world with public 
infamy: Yet freethinkers there were, who, as is their 
wont, together with the public worship of their country, 
throw On all reverence for religion in general. Amongst 
these wSs Euhemerus, the Messenian, and, by what wc 
can Icani, the most dlstinguisheil of this tribe. This 
mas, in mere w^tonness of heart, began his attacks 
..Ofi religion by divulging the secret of.the mysteries. 
But as it was capital to do this directly and pro- 
fenedly, he contrived to cover his perfidy and malice 
bir the' inter tontion of a kind of Utopian romane.e. 
»B''Pirtfflided, ‘ that in a certain city, which he came 
to U B^l tratels, he found this grand secret, that the 


gods were dead men deified, preserved in their sacred j 
writings, and confirmed by monumental records in¬ 
scribed to the gods themselves, who were there said to 
be interred.’ So far was not amiss ; but then, ih the ' 
genuine spirit of his class, who never cultivate a truth ■ f 
but in order to graft a lie upon it, ho pretended * that ' 
dead mortals were the first gods, and that an ima- . 
ginaty divinity in those early heroes and conquerors .. 
created the idea of a superior power, and introduced •' 
the practice of rcligiums worship amongst men.’ The 
learned reader sees below fnote in Greek omitted] 
that our freethinker is true to his cause, an'l cu- 
.leavours to verify the fundamental principle of his 
sect, that fear first made gods, even iu that very in- ’ 
.stance where the contrary passion seems to have been ' 
at its height, the time when men made gods of their j 
deceased benefactors. A little matter of address hides ■ 
the shame of .so perverse a piece of malice. He repre- . 
suits those founders of .society and fathers of their | 
country under the i.lea of destru.tive conquerors, who i 
by mere force and fear ha.l brought men into .subjec¬ 
tion and slavery. On this account it was that indig¬ 
nant antiquity coticiirrcl iii giving Kuhemenis the ;! 
piopcr iiHiiic of atheist, wliicL, however, he would 
hardly have e-.caped, though he had dune no more 
than divulge the scci-et of the mystcrie.s, and had not ' 
poisoned his disrovery with this impious and foreign ■ 
addition, so coiitraiy to the true .spirit of that secret. ' 
This detection lia.l br-im long dreaded by the i 
orthodox iM-oteetor-i of pagan worship ; and they were \ 
provided of a temporary defence iu their intricate and ' 
(iroperly poiqdcxed sysf.-jji of symbolic .idoratiou. . 
Ilut this would do only to stop a breach for the pre- | 
sent, till a better conl.l Ik; provided, and was too , 
weak to stand alone against so violent an attack, i 
The pliil.isoplK i-s, therefore, now took up the defence 
of paganism wh. re the priests had left it, and to the , 

I others’ symbols added their '.wn allet'ories, for a ; 
seemid cover to the absurdities of the ancient raytho- . 
logy; for all the genuine scots of philosophy, as we 
have ohsen ed, were stemly jiati iots, legislation m.lking ! 
one essential pari of their philosojihy ; and to legis¬ 
late without the foundation of a national religion, • 
w.-vs, in their Ojiini.in, huibling castles in the air. So 
that we are ind to wonder they took the alarm, and 
ojiposeil those instil ter.« of the publie worship with all 
their vigour. Hut ns they never lo't sight of their 
pi oper character, they so contrived that the alefenco 
of the national religion should terminate in a recom¬ 
mendation of their philosophic specnlatimis. Hence, , 
their support .'if the public worship, and uicir evasion , 
of F.nhemerus's ehtirge, turned "'Hon thi“ proposition, 
‘That the whiilc ancient mythology was no <)ther 
than (he vehicle of physical, moral, and divine kiiow- 
Ied.ire.’ Ami to this it is that the le.amed Ensehius 
refers, where he says, ‘ Tli.-it a new' i-acc of men refined 
their old gross tlicolosy', niitl g.ivc it an honcster look, 
and bioiight it nearer to the trutli of things.’ 

However, this jiroved .a troublesome work, and, 
after all, inefteetual for the security of men’.s private 
morals, which the exam])le of the licentious story 
neeording to the letter would not fail to influence, 
how well soever the allegoric ititcrprctation was cal¬ 
culated to cover the public honour of religion; so 
that the more atbical of the philosophers grew peevish 
with what gave them so mu.’k trouble, ami answered 
so little to the interior of religious practic.e. This 
made them break out, from time to time, into hasty 
resentments against theii*capital poets; unsuitable, 
one would think, to the dignity of the authors of such 
noble recondite truths as they would persuade us to 
believe were treasured up iu their writings. Hence 
iA was that Plato bimished Homer from his republic, 
and that Pythagoras, in one of his estramundane ad¬ 
ventures, saw both Homer and Hesiod doing penance 
in hell, and hung up there for examples, to be bleached 
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•bd purified from the grownwe lui^ pollution of their 
ideas. 

The first of these allegoiisers, as we leani from 
liaertius, was Anaxagoras, who, with his friend Mo- 
■ trodorus, turned Homer’s mythology into a system of 
ethics. Next came Hereclides Ponticus, and of tho 
same fables made as good a system of phy.>ics; which, 
to show us with what kind of spirit it was composed, 
he entitled Antkrem tm hit auton [JJomenm] bias- 
phemesanton. And last of all, when the necessity 
became mote pressing, Proclus undertook to show that 
all Homer’s Mies were no other thiin physical, ethical, 
and moral allegories. * * 

DR ROBERT I/JWTH—DB C. MIDD1.ETON—REV. Vf. I,AW 

—DR ISAAC WATTS—DR RICHARD HURD—Dll «. 

HORNE—DR JOHN JOKTIN. 

Dr Eobebt Lowth, second son of Hr IVilliam 
Lowth, was born at Buriton, in Ilampsliire, in 1710. 
He entereil the church, and became success! vel.v 
bishop of St David’s, O-xford, and Jjondon; he died 
in 1787. The works of Lowth display both genius 
Rnd learning. They cbnsist of Prelections on IMrrm 
Poetry, a Life of William of Wykehnm, a Short [a- 
troduetkm to English Grammar, and a Traruslation of 
IsaUA. The last is the greatest of his productions. 
The spirit of eastern poetry is rendered with fidelitj', 
elegance, and sublimity; and the work is an ines¬ 
timable contribution to biblical criticism and learn¬ 
ing, as well as to the exalted strains of the divine 
muse. , 

Dr Conxers Middeeton', distinguished for his 
admirable Life of <7iwo,mixed freely and eagerly in 
the religious controversies of the times. (Ine writer, 
Dr Matthew Tindal, served as a firebrand to tho 
clergy. Tindal had embraced popery in the reign 
of Janacs II., but afterwards renounced it. Being 
thus, as Drummond the poet said of Ben Johnson, 

‘ of either religion, as versed in both,’ he set himself 
to ivriteon theology, and publislied The Eights of the 
Christian, Church Asserted, and Christianity as Old as 
the Creation. Tho latter had a decided dcistieal 
tendency, and was answered by several divines, as 
Dr Conybcarc, Dr Foster, ami Dr Waterlaiid. 
Middleton now joined in the argument, and wrote 
remarks on Dr Waterland’s manner of vindicating 
Scriptufc ag.ainst Tindal, which only increased the 
confusion by adding to the elements of diseoril. He 
also publisbld A Free Inquiry into the Mirncidow^ 
Powers of the CAurcA which was answered by seve¬ 
ral of the high chuif^a clergy. These treatises have 
now Men into oblivion. They were perimps useful 
in preventing religions truths from stagnating in 
that lukewarm age; hut in adverting to them, \*e 
are reminded of the fine saying of Hall—‘ While 
Protestants attended more to the points on whicli 
they differed than those on which they agreed, while 
more zeal was employed in settling ceremonies and 
defending subtleties than in enforcing plain revealed 
truths, the lovely fruits or peace and charity perished 
under the storms of controversy.’ 

A permanent service was rendered to tlie cause of 
Christianity by the writings of the ^ev. William 
JjAW (1686-1761), author of a still popular work, 
A i!?eriou.v Call to a Holy Life, which, happening to 
fan into the hands of Dr Johnson at college, gave 
that eminent person ’ the f rst occasion of thinking 
jin earnest of religion after he became capable of 
rational inquiry.! Law was a Jacobite nonconfor- 
ini4ti ,he was tutor to the father of Gibbon the 
hJstOtian. . 

1110 two elementary works of Dr Isaac Watts— 
his JCr^gif!, w. ^ Right Use of Rea^, published in 
17$4, anii his fmprooement of the Mind (a supplement 
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to the former), were both deri{^ed to advance the 
interests of religion, and are well adapted to tho 
purpose. Various thealogical treatises veto also 
written by Watts. \ , ' 

Dr Eichabd Hdbd < 1720 - 1808 ), a ftiend and 
disciple of Warburton, was author cJ an Introduclim 
to the Study of the PropS^es, being the substance of 
twelve discourses delisted at Cambridge. Hurd 
was a man of taste aiyl learning, author of a com¬ 
mentary on Horace,, and editor of Cowley’s works. 
He rose to enjoy high church preferment, and died 
bishop of W'orcester, after having declirad tlie archi- 
episeopal see of Canterbury. 

Dr George Horne (1730-1792) was another 
divine whose talents and learning raised him to the 
bench of bishops. He wrote various works, tlie 
most important of which is a Commentary on dm 
Rook of Psalms, wliich appeared in 1776 in two 
volumes quarto. It is still a text-hook with theolo¬ 
gical students and divines, and unites extensive 
erudition with fervent piety. « 

Dr John Jortin (1698-1770), a prebendary* of 
St Paul’s and archdeacon of London, was an eminent 
scholar, and an independent theologian. lie wrote 
various dissertations, Remar Its on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, a Life of Erasmus, &c. The freedom of some 
of liis strictures gave offence to the high church 
clergy. Of a similar character, bwt less orthodox in 
his tenets, was Dr John Jebb, who obtained con¬ 
siderable preferment in the church, whicli he re¬ 
signed on imbibing Soeiiiian opinions. On quitting 
the church, Jebb studied and practised as a physi¬ 
cian: he died in 1780, aged fifty. His works on 
tlieology and other subjects form three volumes. 

(.If tlie other theological and devotional produc¬ 
tions of the established clergy of this age, there is 
only room to notice a few of the best. The disser¬ 
tations of Bisliop Xewton on various parts of the 
Bible; tile Lectures on the English Church Catechism, 
by Arehbishoit Seeker; Bisliop Law’s Considerations 
OH the Theory of Religion, and his Reflections on the 
Life and Character of Christ, are all works of stan-. 
dard excellence. The labours of Dr Kennicot, in 
the collection of various manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Bible, are also worthy of being here mentioned as 
an eminent service to sacred literature. 


GWIRGE WHITKFIELD—.IOHN WESLEY. 

('onneeted with (he lvnglisl> establislimcnt, yet 
ultimately separating from it, were those two it- 
niarkable men, Wliiteficld and Wesley. Both were 
highly nscful iif their day and generation, and they 
enjoyed a popularity *ra rely attained by divines. 
George AVhitefield was born in Gloucester In 
1714. I le took orders, and preached in London wi th 
is-.tonishiiig success. He made several,voyages to 
America, whore hjp js as equally popular. Wiitcfield 
adopted the ^.dvinistic doctrines, and preached 
them with iiuxissant activity, and an eloquence un¬ 
paralleled in its efffccts. As .a {xipular orator he 
was passionate and veliemcnt, wielding hisanddeoces 
almost at w’ill, and so fascinating in his style aii4 
manner, that Hume the historian said he wtis nrOrtn 
travelling twenty mile.s to hear. He died 
hury, New England, in 1770. Ilis writings are tame 
and commonplace, and ids admirers regretted that 
he should have injured his fame by resorting to 
publication. ' , 

John Wesley was more learned, and in alt; r&i 
spects better fitted to become the leader and fduhtfer 
of a sect. His father was rector of Epwqrth^ in Lih'.‘' 
colnshire, where John was bom in 1708. Hamfs 
educatfHl at Oxford, where he and his brothet (llhaHtis, 
and a few other students, lived in a regular sy^tmu of 
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pious study and discipline, whence they were deno- i 
Wiinated Rlethodists. After officiating a short time | 
as cUrate to his fether, tijb young enthusiast set! 
off as a missionary to Geolgia, where he remained 
about twoygars. Shortly after his return in 1738, i 
he conimenceil field-preach^g, occasionally travil- 
ling through every part of Qieat Britain and Trehind, 
where he established congflgations of Metliodists. 
liiousands flocked to his stanflard. The grand doc¬ 
trine of Wesley was universal redemption, as con¬ 
tradistinguished from the Calviiiistic doctrine of 
particular redemption, and his proselytes were, by 
the act conversion, made regenerate men. The 
Methodists also received lay converts as preachers, 
who, by their itinerant mini.strations and unquench¬ 
able enthusiasm, contributed materially h) the ex¬ 
tension of their societies. Wesley continued writ¬ 
ing, preaching, and travelling, till he was eighty- 
eight years of age; bis apostolic earnestness and 
venerable appearance procured for bihi everywhere 
profound respdfct. He had prcaclied about forty 
thousand sermons, and travelled three hnndred 
thousand miles. Ills liighly useful and laliorions 
career was terminated on tlie 2d of March 1791. 
His body lay in a kind of state in his chape) at 
Ixmdon the day previous to liis interment, dn-ssed 
in his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, and band; 
tlie old clerical ca}l on his head, a Bible in one hand, 
and a white iiandkerchicf in tlio other. • The funoral 
service was read by one of his old preachers. ‘ When 
lie Came to that part of the service, ‘‘ forasmucli as 
I it hath pleased God to take unto himself the soul of 
I our dear brother,” his voice cliunged, and lie substi¬ 
tuted the word foher; and the feeling with which 
he did tliis was' sncli, that the congregation, who 
were shedding silent tears, hurst at once into loud 
weeping.’* At the time of Wesley’s death, the 
numlier of Methodists in Kurope, America, and tli? 
West India islands, was 80,000: they .arc now above 
a million—three hundred thousaml of whicli are in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Tlie writings and jour¬ 
nals of Wesley arc very voluminous, but lie cannot 
be said to have produced any one valualdc work in 
divinity or gonoral liter.ature. 


SATHANIEI. T.AnUN’KU—-Itrcil I'Mt.UKR- 
rOSTKR—.IpHN niiLAM). 


-Jill JA.MKS 


The Euglish dissenters now bt'gan to evince tlieir 
I regard for learning and tlicir ardour in study. Dr 
Nathaniel Lardneh (1684-1768) in-oduced soiiiu 
treatises of the highest importance tiftlic theological 
student Ilis works fill cltven octavo volumes. 
The chief is liis Credibiliti/ of the doupcl ]Union/, 
published he.twcen 17;i()and 17.57, in fifteen volumes, 
and in which proofs arc brought flrom iiiiiumerahU 
sources in tfle religions history and literature of the 
first five centuries in favour of tlft of Chris- 
tlanity. Another voluminons work, entitled A iMrpu 
CoOectiqu of Ancient Jewixh and Heathen Tcslimotiicn 
to the Truth of the Christian JieJifnn, appLareil near 
the .close of the author’s life, and completed a design, 
whidt, making allowance for the interruptions occa- 
sioped by other studies and writings of less impor- 
tanoe,^ occupied his attention for forty-three years. 

Hcau Eabmkr (1714-1787), a pupil of Dr Dod- 
drid^ was author of several religious trc.atises, the 
most important of wliit'li is Ins Dissertation on 
JHarardes, a work of close reos .uing and profound 
thought.. This dissertation was published in 1771, 
and still mmntains its place as one of tlie bulwarks 
of revealed,religion. 

Bp James Foster (1697-17.52) is worthy of iio- 
# Southey's Life of Wc-slcy. 


tice among the dissenting divines, as having obtained 
the poetical praise of Pope. He was originaUy an 
Independent, but afterwards joined the Baptists, and 
was one of the most popular preachers in London. 
He wrote Tracis on Heresy, Discourses on Natural 
Religion and Social Virtue, and otlier theologioal 
works. 

John Leland (1691-1766) was pastor of acon- 
gregatioii of Protestant dissenters in Dublin. He 
wrote A View of the Deistical Writers in England, 
and an elaborate work on the Advantage and Neces¬ 
sity of the Christian Revelation. The former is a solid 
and valuable tr«>atisc, and is still regarded as one of 
the best confutations of infidelity. 


ini jiuoH nT,AiB. 

The Scottish cliurdi at tliis time also contained 
some able and accomplished divines. The equality 
of livings in the northern establishment, and the 
greater amount of pastoral labour devolved upon it.s 
ministers, are unfavourable for studious research or 
profound erudition. The Edinburgh clergy, how¬ 
ever, are generally men of talents and attainments, 
and flic universities oeeasionally receive some of the i 
liest divines a.s professors. One of the most popular 
and influential of the Scottish idergy was Da Ilrou 
Bi-air, born in Edinburgh in 1718. He was at first 
minister of a country church in Fifeshirc, but, being 
celebrated for his pulpit clwiuencc, he was succes¬ 
sively preferred to the Canongate, Taidy Yester’s, 
and tlic High Cliurcli ift Edinburgh. In 17.59 he 
eonimenced a course of lectures on rhetoric and 
belles Icttrcs, wdiich extended his literary reputation; 
and ill 176:5 he published his Dissertation on the 
Poems of Oisia7i, a production evincing both critical 
taste and learning. In 1777 appeared the first vo¬ 
lume of liis Sermons, whicli was so well received that 
the autlior published tlirec other volumes, and a 
fifth which he had prepared, was printed after liis 
death. A royal pension of 4:200 per annum further 
rewarded its author. Blair next published liis Rhe¬ 
torical Lectures, and they also met with a favonrabic 
reception. Thougli sonien liat hard and dry in style 
and manner, this work forms a useful guide to the 
young student: it is carefully arranged, contains 
abundance of examples in every departraenbof lite¬ 
rary composition, and has also detailed criticisms on 
aiuieiit and modern authors. Tlie se|pons, how¬ 
ever, are the most valuable of Bl.iir's works. They 
are written \» itii taste and cl .mnec, and by incul¬ 
cating Christian morality without any allusion to 
coni roversial topics, are suited to all classes of (-liris- 
tians. Profound thouglit, or reasoning, or impas¬ 
sioned eloquence, they certainly do not possess, and 
in tliis respect they must ho considered inferior to 
the posthumous sermons of laigan tlie poet, wliich', 
if occasionally irregular, or faulty in style, have 
more of devotional anlour and vivid description. In 
society Dr Blair was cheerful and polite, the friend 
of literature as well as of virtue. His predominant 
weakness seems to have been vanity, which was 
soon discovered by Burns, in his memurabic resi¬ 
dence in Edinbirgli in 1787, Blair died on the 27th 
of December 1800. 

[0/1 the CuUirfltioii of Taste.} 

[Frem ‘ ]ll!iir’!i Lortuivs.*] 

Such studies have this peculiar adrilniage, that they 
c.xereise our reason without fatiguing it. They load 
ta inquiries acute, but not painful; profound, hut not 
dipr or abstruse, They strew flowers in the path of 
science, and while they keep the mind bent in s^q 
degree and active, they relieve it at the same time 
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from that more toilsome labour to which it must sub¬ 
mit in the acquisition of necessai; erudition or the 
inrestigation of abstract troth. 

The cultivation of taste is fhrther recommended by 
the happy effects which it naturally tends to produce 
on human life. The most busy man in the most 
active sphere cannot be always occupied by business. 
Men of serious professions cannot always be on the 
sfeetch of serious thought. Neither can the most gay 
and flourishing situations of fortune afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life must 
always languish in the hands of the idle. It will 
frequently languish even in the hands of the busy, if 
they have not some employincut subsidiary to that 
which forms their main pursuit. How then shall 
these vacant spaces, those unemployed interval', 
which more or les.s occur in the life ol every one, he 
filled up ? How can we contrive to dispose of them 
in any way that shall be more agreeable in itself, or 
more coiiNouant to the dignity ot the human mind, 
than in the entertainments of taste, and the study of 
polite litcratm-e? He who is so happy as to liave 
acquired a relj.sh for these, has always at hand an in¬ 
nocent and irreproachable amnseinent for his leisure 
houis, to save him from the danger of many a perni¬ 
cious passion. He is not in hazard of being a burden 
to himself. He is not obliged to fly to low company, 
or to court the riot of loose plea.siires, in order to cure 
the tcdiousucss of existence. 

Providence seems plainly to have pointed out tliis 
useful purpose to which the pleasures of taste may 
be applied, by interposing them in a midilln station 
between the pleasures of sense and those oT pure 
intellect. We were not designed to grovel always 
among objects so low as the former; nor arc we cap¬ 
able of dwelling constantly in so high a region as the 
latter. The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after 
the toils of the intellect and the labours of abstract 
study ; and they' gradually raise it above the attach¬ 
ments of sense, and prepare it for the enjoyments of 
virtue. 

So consonant is this to experience, that, in the edu¬ 
cation of youth, no object has in every age appeared 
more important to wise men than to tincture them 
early with a relish for the entertainments of taste. 
The transition is commonly made with ea.se from the-sc 
to the discharge of the higher and more important 
duties 6i life. Good hopes may be entertained of 
those whose minds have this liberal and elegant turn. 
It is favoui»-ble to many virtues. Whereas, to be 
entirely devoid of relish for eloquence, poetry, or any of 
the fine arts, is justl^oionstrued to be an unpromising 
symptom of youth j and rais<-s suspicions of their 
being prone to low gratifications, or destined to 
drodge in the more viugar and illiberal pursuiu of 
life. 

ITiere are indeed few good dispositions of any kind 
with which the improvement of taste is not more or 
less connected. A cultivated taste increases .sensibi- 

to all the tender and humane passions, by giving 
them frequent exercise; while it tends to weaken the 
more violent and fierce emotions. 

Ingeniuts didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit motes, nee. si nit esse ferns.* 

The elevated sentiments and high examples which 
poetry, eloquence, and history arc often bringing under 
our view, naturally tend nourish in our"^ minds 
public spirit, the love of gloiy, contempt of external 
fortune, and thtv admiration of what is truly illies- 
t^(M and great. 

Twill not go so far as to say that the improveraent 
of taste and of virtue is the same, or that they may 

* TkMS pcllsbed wts hate humanised mankind, 

Softened the rode, and cahned fee boisterons mind. 


always be expected to coexist in Mr equal dqgree.' 
More powerful correctives than taste cab appfy 
necessary for reforming the corrupt propensities uweh 
too frequently prevail among mankind. - Eldgaiit 
speculations ore sometimes found to float on the sur¬ 
face of the mind, while l^iid passions possess the inte¬ 
rior regions of the hett^.. At the same tilde this 
cannot but be admittM, that the exercise of taste it, 
in its native tendency; moral and purifying. Frdm 
reading the most admired productions or gtniuS; 
whether in poetry or prose, almost every one riles 
with some good impressions left on his mind; and' 
though these may not always he durable, tlhsy are at 
least to be ranked among the means of disposing the 
heart to virtue. One tning is certmn, that with¬ 
out possessing the virtuous affections in a strong 
degree, no man can attain eminence in the Sublime 
parts of eloquence. He must feel what a good man 
feels, if he expects greatly to move or to interest man¬ 
kind. They tste the ardent sentiments of honour, 
virtue, magnanimity, and public spirit, that only can 
kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the mind 
those h igh ideas, which attract the ad m iration of ages; 
and if this spirit be necessary to produce the most 
ilistinguished efforts of eloquence, it must be neces¬ 
sary also to our relishing them with proper taste and' 
feeling. 

0 

ilHjIirnirc letiren Toslc (iml 6feniW.] ' 
f Fi'em Hio same.] 

Ta.sto and geniu.s are iwo words frequently joined 
together, and therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, con¬ 
founded. They signify, however, two quite different 
things. Th'- (litlercnco ’oetwe<-n them can bo clearly 
pointed out. md it is of importance to remember it. 
Taste consists in the power of judging; genius in the 
piwer of executing. One may have a considerable 
degree of t.a«te in poetry, eloquence, or any of the fine 
arts, who ha- little or hardly any genius for com- 
Iiosition or e.xccution in any of these arts ; but genius 
cannot be found without including taste also. Genius, 
therefore, deserves to ho considered as a higher power 
of the mind tiian taste. Genius always imports some¬ 
thing inventive or creative, which does not rest in 
more sensibility to beauty where it is'perceived, but 
which can, moreover, produce new beauties, and ex¬ 
hibit them in such a manner as strongly to impress 
the minds of others. Tlcfined taste forms a good 
critic; but genius is further necessary to form the 
poet or the orator. 

It is proper also to observe, that genius is a word 
which, in coinnftm acceptation, extends much farther 
than to the objects of taete. It is used to signify that 
talent or aptitude which we receive from natute for 
excelling in any one thing whatever. Thus, we speak 

a genius for matbeniatics, as well as a genius for 
poetry—of a genius tor war, for politics, or for any 
mechanical employment. 

This talent or aptitude for cxocliing in some crtie 
particular is, 1 have said, what we receive from nature. 
Hy art and study, no doubt, it may be greatly im-' 
proved, but by them alone it cannot be acquiried. A* 
genius is a higher faculty than taste, it Is ever, ho- 
cording to the usual frugality of nature, more limited 
in the sphere of its operations. It is not uncommon 
to meet with persons who have an excellent taste 'in 
several of the polite arts, such as music, poetry, paint^ 
ing, and eloquence, all together; but to find one whdi 
is an excellent performer in all these arts, is mu^ 
more rare, or rather, indeed, such a one is not to be 
looked for. A sort of universal genius, ot one who is 
equally and indifferently turned towards several 
rent professions and arts, is not likely to excel in 
although there mar bo some few exceptions, ye^ Ln 
general it holds, that when the bent Of the mind iii‘ 
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wholly ditected towards some one object, exclusive in 
a nUanner of others, there is the fairest prospect of 
eminence in itot, whatever it be. The rays must 
converge to a point, in order to glow intensely. 

' [On, Snhlii^Uy.'] 

TFrom the Sms.] 

It.is not easy to describe in words the precise im¬ 
pression which great and sublime objects make upon 
us when we behold them ; but every one has a con¬ 
ception of itt Itproduces a sort of internal elevation 
and expansion; it raises the mind much above its 
ordinary state, and tills it with a degree of wonder 
and astonishinent which it cannot well express. The 
emotion is certainly delightful, but it is altogether of 
, the serious kind; adcgn'cof awfulncssand solemnity, 

I even approaching to severity, commonly attonds it 
j when at its height, ver 3 'distinguishable from the more 
i gi^ and brisk emotion raised by beautiful olijccts. 
i The simplest fcrm of external grandeur appears in 
I the vast and boundless prospects presented to us by 
nature; such as wide extended plains, to which the 
eye can see no limits, the firmament of heaven, or 
the boundless expanse of the ocean. All vaswioss 
produces the impi'ession of sublimity. It is to be 
remarked, however, that space, extended in length, 
makes not so strong an impression as height or depth. 
Though a boundless plain be a grand object, yet a 
higli mountain, to which wc look up, or an awful pre¬ 
cipice or tower, whence wc look down on the objeefet 
which lie below, is still more so. The e.vcessive griui- 
dour of the firmament arises from its height, joined to 
its boundless extent; and that of the ocean not from 
its extent alone, Imt from the ]ierpetual motion and 
irrusistihle force of that mass of waters. Wherever 
space is concerned, it is clear that amplitude or great¬ 
ness of extent in one dimension or other is necessary 
to grandeur. Remove all bounds from any objeoi, 
and you presently render it sublime. Hence inti nit c 
space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, fill tlie 
j mind with great ideas. 

From this some have imagined that vastness or 
amplitude of extent is the foundation of all sub- 
I liiuity. But I cannot be of this opinion, because 
I many objoots appear sublime which have no relation 
\ to space at all. Such, for instance, is great loudnc's 
of sound. The burst of thunder or of cannon, the 
roaring of winds, the shouting of multitudes, the 
sound of vast cataracts of water, arc all incontestably 
grand objeets. ‘ 1 heard the voice of a great multi¬ 
tude, as the sound of many waters, and of mighty 
J thunderings, saying, Hallelujah.’ ?n general, we 
may observe that great power and force exerted 
always raise sublime ideas ; and perhaps the most, 
copious Source of those is derived from this quariei. 
Hmeo the grandeur of earthquakes and burning inomi* 
j tains; of groat conflagrntion.s; of the stormy ocean 
I and ovgrflowing waters; of tempestsAif#rind; of thnu- 
I der and lightning; and of all the uncommon violence 
j ■ of the elements: nothing is more sublime than mighty 
' power and stren^h. A stream that runs within its 
nwks it a beautiful object, but when it rushes down 
with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it pre¬ 
sently becomes a sublime one. From lions, and other 
wimals of strength, are drawn sublime comparisons 
in poets. A race-horse is looked upon with pleasure; 
but it is the war-horse, ‘ whose nook is clothed with 
thunder,’ that carries grandeur in its idea. The en¬ 
gagement of two great armies, as it is the highest 
exertion of human might, combines a variety of 
sourClM of the sublime, and has accordingly been 
klways oonsidered as one of the most striking and 
magniflceitt snectaoles that can be either presented to 
the eye, or exhibited to the imagination in deserip- 
tioa. 


DB auoB nuAm. 


For the further illustration of this SuWect, it is '' 
proper to remark, that all ideas of the solemn tad j 
awful kind, and even bordering on the terrible, tend I 
greatly to Msist the subUino; such as darkness, ioli- i 
tude, and silonce. What are the scenes of nature that 
elevate the mind in the highest degree, and produce 
the sublime sensation ? Not the gay londscape, the 
floweiy field, or the flourishing city; but the hoary 
mountains, and the solitary lake, the aged forest and 
the torrent falling over the rock. Hence, too, night i 
scenes are commonly the most sublime. The firma- * 
meiit, when filled with stars, scattered in such vast ' 
numbers, and with such magnificent profusion, strikes ' 
the imagiiiatiun with a more awful grandeur than ; 
when wo view it enlightened with all the splendour 
of the sun. The deep sound of a great bell, or the ' 
striking of a great clock, are at any time grand, but, 
wlicn heard amid the silence and stillness of the night, 
they become doubly so. Darkness is very commonly 
applied lor adding sublimity to all our ideas of the 
Deity: ‘Ifemaketh darkness his jiavilion, he dwellcth ; 
in the thick cloud.’ So .Alilton - 

How nft, nini(Kt ■ 

Thifk cloihl- iuid ilark, docs licai oil’s all ruling Sire 
(lioosc to ro'.iilc. his glory unoliscurcd, i 

Ami w ilh tho innji sty of darltnc.-s, round ; 

r'ii'i'lcs Ids tiironc. ; 

(Ibserve with Inw much art Virgil has introduced ' 

all those ideas of silence, vacuity, and d.arkness, when 
he is going to introdueo his hero to the infernal re- ' 
gions, and to disclose the srerets of tlie great deep:— 

Ye siihtcrriiiu'an god-, whose aw fill sway 
’file gilding gho-ts end wlent shades obey ; j 

Oil, Chaos, hear! and I'lilegcthon profound! ’ ' 

Wliofce solemn empire sfretehes wide .around ' 

Hive mo. je great tveniendoiis power*, to tcil 1 

(If M'cnes .and wondei-s m the depth of liell; 

(iivo me, j our niiglity seeret- to displ.iy 

I'roiu tliose hlnek lealms of darkness to the day.—Pitt. 

Ol)sooi-e they w ent; throii.gh s1re.sry f-Jiade-, that lol 1 
long I lie w aste doiiiiiiioos of the dead ; 

\s wander tr.ivellers in W'oods l*y night. i 

llv the moon's doiihtfid and inallgn.’int light.— Ih'tjdcn, i 

i 

These pnssago.s I rjuote at present, not so much as ' 
instances of sublime writing, though in themselves i 
they truly are so, as to show, by the effect of them, ! 
tbiit the objects which tliey present to us belong to ■ 
the class of sublime ones. • ' 

ribscurity, we are further to remark, is not unfavour- ! 
.Able to the sublime. Thougii it.';onder the object in- ^ 
distinct, the impression, however, may be great; for, ! 
as an ingenious author has well observed, it is one ! 
thing to make an idea clear, anil another to make it i 
atlcoting to the imasination; and the imagination j 
may bo stromrly alfoctod, and, in fact, often is so, by ' 
objects of which we have no clear conception. Thus 
we see that !il]nn.st all the descriptions given us of the 
.appearances of supernatural heiiigs, carry some sub¬ 
limity, though the conceptions which they afford us 
he confused and indisfinot. Their sublimity arises 
from the ideas, wliich they always convqfi of superior 
power and might, joined with an awful obscurity, j 
We may sec tlfi,s fully exemplified in the following j 
noble passage of the hook of ,Ioh :—‘ Tn thoughts from 
the visions of the night, when deep .sleep falleth upon 
men, fear came upon me and trembling, which made 
all my bones to shake, 'fhen a 8])irit passed before 
my face; the hair of my flesh stood up: it stood still; 
but I could not discern the form thCTcof; an image | 
was before mine eyes; there was silence; and I hci^ 
a*voice~-Shall mortal man be more just than God!’ 
(dob Iv. 15.) No ideas, it is plain, are so sublime as 
those taken from the isupreme Being, the most un¬ 
known, but the greatest of all objects; the infinity 
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of whose nature, and the eternity of whose duration, 
joined with the omnipotence of his power, though they 
surpass our conceptions, yet exalt them to the highest. 
In Mneral, all objects that are greatly raised above us, 
or far removed from tis, either in space or in tin»e, 
are apt to strike ns as great. Our viewing them ns 
through the mist of distance or antiquity is favour¬ 
able to the impressions of their sublimity. 

As obscurity, so disorder too is very compatible 
with grandeur; nay, fre([uently heightens it. Pew 
thinn that are strictly regular and metliodical appear 
sublime. We see the limits on every side ; we feel 
ourselves confined ; there is no room for the mind’s 
exerting any great effort. Exact proportion of jiarts, 
though it enters often into the beautiful, is much 
disregarded in the sublime. A great mass of rocks, 
thrown together by the hand of nature with wildness 
and confusion, strike the mind with more grandeur 
than if they had been adjusted to one another with 
tlie most accurate symmetry. 

In the feeble attempts which human art c.m make 
towards proiiucing grand objects (feeble, I mean, in 
comparison with tho powers of nature), greatness of 
dimensions alwaj's constitutes a principal part. . No 
pile of buildings can convey any idea of sublimity, 
unless it be ample and lofty. There is, too, in archi¬ 
tecture, what is called greatness of inanner, which 
seems chiefly to arise from presenting the <ibjcct to us 
in one full point of view, so that it shall make its 
impression whole, entire, and undivided upon the 
mind. A Gothic cathedral raises ideas of grandeur 
in our minds by its size, jjjs height, its awful ob.-cu- 
rity, its strength, its antiquity, and its durability. 

There still remains to l>e mentioned ono class of 
sublime objects, which may be called the moral or 
Sentimental sublime, arising from certain exertions of 
the human mind, from certain affections and actions 
of our fellow-creatures. These will bo found to Vie all, 
or chiefly of that class, which conies under the name 
of luagaanimity or heroism; and they produce an 
effect extremely similar to what is produced by llic 
view of grand objects in nature; filling the mind with 
admiration, and elevating it above itself. Wherever, 
in some critical and high situiition, we behold a man 
uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon himself, supe¬ 
rior to passion and to fear ; animated by some great 
principle to the contempt of popular opinion, of selfish 
interesti; of dangers, or of death, there we are struck 
with a sense of the sublime. 

High virtue is the most natural and fertile source 
of this moral sublimity. How'cver, on some occasions, 
where virtue either Jflls no place, or is but imperfectly 
displayed, yet if cxtraoixliuary vigour and force of 
mind be discovered, we arc not insensible to a degree 
of grandeur in the character; and from the splendid 
conqueror, or the daring conspirator, whom wx are far 
from approving, we cannot withhold our admiration. 


I>B r.KOnCK C.VJIPMEU.. 

Dr Geobce C-iMPBEi.!., professor of divinity and 
afterwards principal of Marischal college, Aberdeen, 
was a theologian and critic of more vigorous intel¬ 
lect and various learning than Dr Hair. His Dis¬ 
sertation. on Miracles, written in reply to llnnic, is a 
conclusive and masterly piece of reasoning; and his 
Philosophy of Hketuric (published in 1776) is perhaps 
■ tile best book of the kind'since Aristotle. Most of 
thb other works on this subject arc little else but 
u^pilations, but Oampbejl brought to it a higli 
degree philosophical acumen and learned research. 
Its utility ijs also equal to its depth and originality^: 
the phil^plier finds in it exercise for his ingennity, 
and the stiment may safely consult it for its practical 
suggestions and illustrations. Dr Campbell’s other 


works are, a Translation of tJte Four Got^di, worthy 
of his talents, some qerraons preached on public 
occasions, and a scries of Lectures on JScclesiadical 
History, which were not published till after his ^th. 
It is worthy of remark that Hume himself adthitted 
the ‘ingenuity’ of Catgphell’s reply to his sceptical 
opinions, and the ‘gre^carning’ of the author. The 
w'cll-known hypothej^ of Hume is, that no twti- 
mony for any kind of miracle can ever amount to a 
probability, much less to a proof. To this Dr Cara^ 
bell opposed the argument that testimony has a 
naturM and original infiuenec on belief, antecedent 
to experience, in illustration of which he Remarked, 
that the earliest assent which is given to testimony 
by children, and which is previous to all experierfee, 
is iu fact the most unlimited. His answer is divi^l 
into two parts; first, that miracles arc capable of 
proof fi-om testimony, and religions miracles not less 
than others; and, scciondly, that the miracles on 
which the lielief of Christianity is founded, are suffi¬ 
ciently attested. Campbell had no*fe.ar for the re¬ 
sult of such discussions:—‘ I do not hesitate to 
affirm,’ he says, ‘that our religion has been indebted 
to the attempts, though not to the intentions, of its 
bitterest enemies. They have tried its strength, 
indeed, and, by trying, they have displayed its 
strength; and tliat in so clear aJigiit, as we could 
never have hoped, without suen a trial, to have 
viewed it in. Ixit them, therefore, write; let them 
argue, and, when arguments fail, even let them 
cavil against religion as much as they please; 1 
should be heartily sorry that ever in this island, the 
asylum of lilierty, where the spirit of Christianity 
is better understood (however defective the inhabi¬ 
tants are in the observance of its precepts) than in 
any other pari t,f the Christian world; 1 should, I 
say, ho sorry that in this island so great a disservice 
were done to religion ns to check its adversaries in 
any other w;iy than by rrlurniug a candid answer 
to their objections. 1 must at the same time ac¬ 
knowledge, that 1 am both nsluimcd .and grieved 
when I observe any friends of religion betray so 
great a diffidence in the giMidness of their cause (for 
I to this diffideiKie alone can it be imputed), as to show 
an inclination for recurring to more forcible methods. 
Tlie assaults of infidels, I may venture to prophecy, 
will never overturn our religion. They will prove 
not more hurtful to the Christian system, if it be 
allowed to compare small tilings withHhe greatest, 
than tho boisteixins winds arc said to prove to tho 
sturdy o.ak. They shake it impetuously for a time, 
and loudly thrsaten its subversion; w'hilst, m efiect, 
they only serve to maVe it strike its roots the deeper, 
and stand the firmer ever after.’ 

In the same manly spirit, and reliance'’on the 
jiltimate triumph of tnitli. Dr Campbell was opposed 
to the penal laws against the Catholics; and in 1779, 
when the country was .agitated with that intolerant 
zeal against Popery, which in the following year 
burst out in riots in Txmdon, lie issued an Acldrefts 
to the People of Scotland, remarkable for its cogency 
of argument and its just and enlightened sentimentis. 
For this service to true religion and toleration tiie, 
mob of Alierdeen broke the author’s windoitSi ahd 
nicknamed him ‘Pope Campbell.’ ’In 179.^^ when 
far advanced in life. Dr Campbell received a pen¬ 
sion of £iiOO from the Crown, on which be retigned 
his professorship, and his situation as pritidpd of 
Marischal college. He enjoyed this well-eafiHxl re¬ 
ward only one year, dying in 1796, fai’his scven^- 
seventh year, witii tlie single exception df Dr 
Robertson the historian (who sliono in a totally 
different walk), Uie name of Dr Campbell ^the 
greatest which the Scottish church can number 
among its clergy. . 
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■MISCELIASEOUS WBITERB. 

DB BAMDBL JOHNSON. 

This dopartment of our literature was unusually 
rich at the present period, as it included nearly all 
the great names that shone ia poetry, fiction, politics, 
philosophy, and criticism. .^First, as exercising a 
more commanding inflncnceyhan any other of his 
conteraporM-ies, may be mentioned Da .Jofr,N)«»N, 
alr^y distinguished as a inorsd poet and essayist 
tn 1755 Johnson publishwl his Dktionaiy of ihc Kwj- 
lish Language, which had occupied the greater part 
of his time for seven years. In 1765 .appeared lij.s 
edition of Shakspearc, containing little that is valir- 
able in tiio way of annotation, but introduced by a 
powerful and masterly preface. In 1770 and 1771 
he wrote two political pamphlets in siii)port of tlie 
measures of government. The False Alarm, and 
Thoughts ott the late Traiutactiuns resiieetiug the Folk- 
lanil Islands. Though often harsh, contemptuous, 
and intolerant, these pamphlets are admirable jtiecx'a 
of composition—full of nerve and controversial zeal, 
lu 1775 appeared his Journrg to the llVsto-n Isks of 
Scotland; and in 1781 his hires of the. J\iefs. It was 
the felicity of .Tohnson, as of Dryden, to improve as 
an autlior as he advanced in yearf!. and to write best 
after be had passed that period of life wlien many 
men are alpiost incapable of intellectual e.vertion. 
In reviewing the above works, little other language 
need be employed than tliat of eulogy. The Die- j 
tionary i.s a valuable practical work, not remarkable I 
for philological research, but for its happy and 
luminous didinitions, the result of great sagacity, pre¬ 
cision of understanding, and clc:irne.ss of expression. 
A few of the definitions betray llie personal feelings 
and peculiarities of the autlior, and have been mucli 
ridiculed. For example,' Hxeise,’ which (as a Tory 
hating Walpole and tlie Wliig excise act) he defiiu!*, 
‘A hateful tax levied upon cuinmodities, and ad¬ 
judged, not by tile common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to wliom exeis<! is jiuid.' 
A pension is defined to be ‘ an ailowance made to 
any one without an cciuivaleut. In Kuglaiid it is 
generally understood to mean p.iy given to a state¬ 
hireling for treason to liis I'oiintry.’ After such a 
definition, it is scarcely to be wondered tliat .loliiison 
paused, and fult some ‘ cumpuiictioiis visit ings’ lieforc 
he accepted a pension himself! Oats lie defines, ‘ A 
grain wldchTn England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports ll\o people.' Tliis gave 
mortal oirunce to the natives of Scotland, and is 
hardly 3 'et forgiven; but tlie best^’eply was Hie 
happy observation of Lord Elibank, ^es, andwliere 
will you find such horsi's iiid such men?’ Tlie 
‘ JouMiey to tlie Western Isles' makes no pretension 
to science discovery, but it is an entertaining'and 
fmely written work. In the IlighlanAs, the poeticiB 
imagination of .Tohnson expanded with the new 
scenery and forms of life presenteu tiMiis contempla¬ 
tion. His love of feudalism, of elaiisliip, and of 
ancient Jacobite families, found full scope; and as lie 
was always B close observer, his descriptions convc}’ 
much pleasing and original information. Ills com¬ 
plaints of the want of woods in Scotland, though 
dwelt upon with a ludiwous perseverance and 
querulousness, had the effect of setting the landlords 
to plant their bleak moors and mountains, and im¬ 
prove the aspect of the country. TJie ‘ J.ives of the 
Poets’ have a freedom of style, a vigour of thought, 
and happiness of illustration, rarely attained even by 
their ahthor. The plan of the work was defective, 
as the lives begin only with Clowley, excluding all 
th^revious poets from (yiaue.er downwards. Some 
fedme ^nAWathles^ruynT&M's itiso obtained niches 
hi Johnson’s gallery; but the most’j^HbUs <tefect of 


the whole is the injustice done to some of onr greatest 
masters of song, in consequence of the political or 
personal prejudices of the author. To Milton he is 
strikingly unjust, though his criticism oi> Paradise 
Lost is aUe and profound. Gray is treated with a 
coarseness and insensibility derogatory only to the 
critic i and in general, as we have before bad occa¬ 
sion to remark, the higher order of imaginative 
poetry suffers under the ponderous hand of John¬ 
son. Its beauties were too airy and ethereal for bis 
grasp—too subtle for his feeling or understanding. 
A few extracts are subjoined, to illustrate Ids pecu¬ 
liar but impressive and animated style. 

I From the Prfare to the JXrtlanary.l 

It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employ¬ 
ments of life to be rather driven by the fear of evil, 
than attracted by the piv)..|)ect i>f good; to bo expo.sed 
to censure without hope of praise; to be disgraced 
by inisoiirriage, or punislicd for neglect, where success 
uoiild hare been without applause, and diligence 
willioiit reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dic¬ 
tionaries; whom mankind have cuiisidenid, not as the 
pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of litcratare, 
doomed only to remove rubbish and clear obstructions 
frnui tlie paths tiirough which learning and genius 
press ftirwfiril to eoiiiiuest and glory, without bestow¬ 
ing a .smile, on tlie humble drudge that laeiliiatcs 
their progress. Every other author may aspire to praise; 
tlie lexicographer ean oiite hope to e.seapo reproach, 
ami even this iiogatitc*"^recompense has been yet 
granted to tcry few. 

I have, notwithstanding tliis di.scunragcmcnt, at¬ 
tempted a dictiouaiy of the English language, which, 
while it was cmi>lojod iu the cultivation of every 
species of literature, has itself been hitlierto neglected ; 
siill'ered to spread, under the dircetitin of cliaiiee, into 
wild exiilier.ince; resigned to the tynuiiiy of lime and 
fashion; and exjiosed to the corruptions of ignorance, 
and ca])riccs of iiinnratioii. 

Ell Iiook was ever turned from one language into 
another without imparting something of its native 
jiliom ; this is tlie most misehievous and coniprchen- 
sivo innovation ; single words Jiiay enter by thousands, 
and the fabric of the tongue continue the sitmc; but 
new plir.a-scology changes nmeh at once ; it alters not 
the single stones of tlie building, but tlie order of the 
euliiiiiiis. If an aeaslciny should bo e.stablished for 
the eultlvation of our style —which 1, wlio can never 
wisli to see dependence multii>lv‘d, hope the spirit of 
Kngli.sh lilien/ will hinder or destroy—let them, in¬ 
stead of coiopiling gramuuirs and dictionaries, en¬ 
deavour, with all tlicir influence, to .stop the license 
of translators, whose idleucs.s and ignorance, if it be 
.siiflbied to pioceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect 
of 1 vuiice. 

If the changes tliat wC fear I>e thus irresistible, 
witat remains but to acijiiicsec witli silence, as in the 
other iiisnrmountnble distro.sses of humanity. It re- 
iiiaiiis that we retard what we eamiot repel, that wc 
palliate what wo cannot cure. Life maybe lengthened 
by care, thougli death cannot be ultimately defeated; 
tongues, like guvenimciits, have a natural tendency to 
degeneration; wo have long prc.<ervod our oonstitu- 
tion, let us make some struggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to tliat which its own 
nature forbids to be iuimoriai, 1 have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my 
Country, tliat wc may no longer yield the palm of 
philology, without a contest, to the nations of the 
(giiitinent. The chief glory of every people aris-es 
from its authors: whether 1 shall add anything by 
ray own writings to tlie reputation of Engli.<h litera¬ 
ture, must be left to time; much of my life has been 

'i'll 
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ioiii imder the prwsnr^ of disease; much bus been 
trifled awivy; and much W plwayg been spent in 
.provision for the day that mu passing over me; but 1 
shall not. think my employment useless or ignoble, 
if, by my assistance, foreign nations and distant ages 

S ain access to the propagators of knowledge, and un- 
erstand the teachers of truth; if niy labours afford 
light to the repositories of science, and add celebrity 
to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 

When 1 am animated by this wish, I look with 
pleasure on my W>k, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the spirit of a man that has en¬ 
deavoured well. That it will immediately becoine 
popular, I have not promised to my.self; a few wild 
blunders and risible absurdities, from which no work 
of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a time 
furnish folly with laughter, and hai-den ignor.nico 
into contempt; but useful diligence will at last pre¬ 
vail, and there never can bo wanting some who dis¬ 
tinguish de.scrt, who will consider that no dictionary 
of a living tongue ever can bo perfect, since, while it 
is hastening to publication, some words are budding 
and some falling away; that a whole life cannot )>e 
spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a 
whole life would not bo sufficient; that he whoso de¬ 
sign includes whatever language can express, must 
often speak of what he does not uiiderstaiid; that a 
writer will sometimes bo hurried by eagerness to the 
end, and sometimes faint with weariness under a task 
which Scaliget compares to the labours of the anvil 
and the mine; that what is obvious is not always 
known, and what is known is not always present; 
that sudden fits of inadvfrtency will surprise vigi¬ 
lance, slight avocations will seduce attcutiun, and 
casual eclipses of the mind will darken learning; 
and that the writer shall often in vain trace his 
memory at the moment of need for that which yester¬ 
day he knew with intuitive readiness, and which will 
come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it shall bo found that much ps 
omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is 
performed; and though no book was ever spared out 
of tenderness to the author, and the world is little 
solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of 
that which it condemns, yet it may gratify curiosity 
to inform it, that the Knglish Dictionary was written 
with little assistance of the learned, and without any 
patrona^ of the great; not in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, 
but amid iucom enieuce and distraction, in .sickness 
and in sonfow. It may repress the triumph of 
malignant criticism tp. observe, that if our language is 
not here fully displii^ed, 1 have only failed in an at¬ 
tempt which no human powers have hitherto com¬ 
pleted. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now 
immutably fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, be 
yet, after the toil of successive ages, inadequate and 
delusive; if the aggregated knowledge and co-ope¬ 
rating diligence of the Italian academicians did not 
secure them from the censure of Beni; if the embodied 
critics of Prance, when fifty years had been spent upon 
their work, were obliged to change it.s economy, and 
give their second edition another form, I may surely 
be contented without the praise of perfection, which, if 
I could obtain in this gloom of solitu^p, what would 
it avail me 1 I have protracted ruy work till most of 
those whom 1 wished to please have sunk into the 

r ave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds. 

therefore dismiss it with :^igid tranquillity, having 
UiQo to fear or hope from censure or from praise, 
s 

[Se/cciions on Lm(Jl-:y at Iona.} 

[prom the'Journey to the Western lsles.’J • 

We were now treading that illustrious island which 
wa* onee the luminary of the Caledonian regions. 


whence savage clans and roving barbarians derivod^ 
the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of reVi|^.ohJ.;.; 
To abstract the mind from all local emotion would, 
be Impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be 
foolish if it were possible. Whatever vrithdraws us 
from the power of our srases, whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the fut^, predominate over the pre¬ 
sent, advances us in dignity of thbiking beinn. 
Far from me and my fSends be such frigid philosophy 
as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. The man is little to be envied whose pa¬ 
triotism would not gain force on the plains of Mara-i 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona. 

• 

[Parallfl letiveeu Pope and ZVyrlea.] 

[From the ‘ Mves of the Poets.’] 

Pope profejsed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an oppoijtunity was pre¬ 
sented, he praised through his iraole lim with un¬ 
varied liberality; and jierhaps his character may 
receive some illustration, if he be compared with his 
master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discem- 
nient were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden 
than to Pope. The rectitude of Jlryden’s mind was 
siiliiciently shown by the dismission of his poetical 
prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural tnoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to 
apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to writi', luorcly for the people ; and when 
he pleased others he contoited himself. He spent no 
time in strugsrlcs to rouse latent powers; he never 
attempted to’ inake that better which was already 
good, nor olfou to mend what he must have known to 
be faulty, fie wTi>te, as he tells ns, with very little 
i-oTisideration; when occasion or necessity called upon 
him, he poured out what the present moment hap¬ 
pened to supply, and, when once it had passed the j 
press, (jceteii it from his mind ; for when he had no 
pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to .satisfy: he desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do his 
bo-t; he did not court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader, and expecting no indul¬ 
gence from others, he showed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with minute and puncti- 
liou.i observation, and retouched every yiart with in¬ 
defatigable diligence, till he bod left nothing to be 
forgiven. 

For this rcasigr he kept his pieces very long in his 
hands, while he considered and reconsidered them. 
The only pocm.s which can be supposed to have been 
written with such regard to the tunes as might hasten 
their publication, were the two satires of ‘Thirty- 
dlght,’ of which Dodsley told me that they were 
brought to him |jy the author that they might be 
fairly copied. •‘Almost every line,* he said, ‘was 
then written twice over; I gave him a clean transcript, 
which he si'iit sometime afterwards to me for the press, 
with almo.st every line written twice over a second 
time.’ 

His declaration, that his care for his works .ceased 
at their publication, was not strictly true. His pa¬ 
rental attention never abandoned them; what he 
found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected 
in those that followed. He appears to have revised 
the ‘Iliad,’ and freed it from some of its imper¬ 
fections ; arid the ‘ Essay on Criticisin’ received'msjiy 
improvements after its first appearance. It will sef* - 
dom be found that ho altered without adding clear¬ 
ness, elegance, or vigour. 

Pope had perhaps the judgment iff DiydenJ^iOut 
Diyden certainly wanted the diligence of Po{Wk 
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1b ocquiyed knowledge, the iuperiority must be 
•flowed to Ihyden, whose education was more scho- 
Iwtw, and-who, before he became an author, had been 
allowed more time for study, with better means of in¬ 
formation. His mind has a larger range, and he 
ooUeots hie images and illutfrations from a more cx- 
tensiye oircumferenco of sci^ce. Drydcu knew more 
of man in his general natd^ and Pope in his local 
mutnem, The notions of K-yden were formed by 
comprehensiTe speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
■ knowledge mf Pryden, and more certainty in that of 
Pope. * 

Poetry was not the sole praise of cither ; for both 
excelled likewise in iirose ; but Pope did not borrow 
his pwse from his predecessor. The style of Diydeu 
is capri< 40 UB and varied, that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform. Diyden obc\ • the motions of his own mind, 
Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of composi¬ 
tion. Pryden is sometimes vehement qnd rapid, Poi>e 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Jirj’deu’s 
page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and 
diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant ve¬ 
getation, Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven l)y the 
scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet, 
that quality Avithout which judgment is cold and 
knowledge is ine^, that energy which collects, com- 
bines, araplifie.s, and animates, the superiority must, 
with some hesitation, be allowed to Drydcu. It is 
not to be inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope 
bad only a little, because Pryden had more; for every 
j other wViter since Milton must give place to Pope; 

1 and even of Pryden it must be siiid, that if ho has 
i brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Dry- 
deivs performances were always hasty, either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic 
necessity; he composed without coiisideration, and 
published without correction. What his mind could 
supply at call, or gather in fine exeursioii, was all 
that ho sought, and alt that ho gave. The dilatory 
caution of Pope enabled him to condense his senti- 
; ments, to multiply his images, and to acemnuiute all 
that study might produce or chance might suj.ply. 
If the flights of Pryden, therefore, are higlier. Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Diydeii’s fire 
the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regii- 
I lar and constant. Ptydeii often suipa-ses expeota- 
I tion, and Pope never falls below it. Pryden h road 
! with frequent astunishmeilt, and Pope with perpetual 
del^ht. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well eonsi-1 
dered, be found just; and if the rijgider should sus¬ 
pect me, as I suspect myHelf,^f some partial fondness 
for the memory of Pryden, let him not too hastily 
condemn me, for meditation and inquiry may, iier- 
liaps, show him the reasonableness of my determi¬ 
nation, * 

I. fPiciwre of the Misenes of ^Par.j 

[From the ‘ Thoughts on the Valhlanil Islands.'] 

It U wonderful with what coolness and iudirterence 
the greater part of mankind see war eommenced. 
Those that hear of it at a distance or read of it in 
hooka, but have never presented its evils to their 
miDda, consider it as little more than a splendid game, 
a pro^mation, an army, a battle, and a triumph. 
Sonw* indeed, must perish in the successful field, but 
they die upon the bed of honour, resign their lives 
apiidst the joys of conquest, and, filled with Kngland’s 
gliOTi smile in death 1 

The life of a modem soldier is ill represented by 
heroic Action. War has means of destruction more 
fifftiidable tliau the cannon and the sword. Of 
thojuands and ten thousands that perished in 


our late contests with Franco and Spain, a Very small 
part ever felt the stroke of an enemy; the rest lan¬ 
guished in tents and ships, amidst damps and patre- 
factioii j pale, torpid, spiritless, and helpless; gasping 
and groaning, unpitied among men, made obdurate 
by long continuance of hopeless misery; and were at 
last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the ocean, with¬ 
out notice and without remembrance. By Incommo¬ 
dious encampments and unwholesome stations, where 
courage is useless and enterprise impracticable, fleets 
are silently dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted 
away. 

Thus is a jieopie gradually exhausted, for the most 
part, with little effect. The wars of civilised nations 
make very slow changes in the system of empire. 
The public perceives scarcely any alteration but an 
increase of debt; and the few individuals who are 
benefited are not supposed to have the clearest right 
to their advantages. If he that shared the danger 
enjoyed the jirofit, and after bleeding in the battle, 
grew rich by the victory, he might show his gains with¬ 
out envy. Hut at the conclusion of a ten years’ war, 
how are we rf*compensed for the death of multitudes 
•Hid the expense of uiillions, but by contemplating 
the sudden glories of paymasters and agents, contrac¬ 
tors and commissaries, whose equipages shine like 
uietcorsj and whose palaces vise like exhalations I 


t)l.IVr.R COLDSMlTll. 

! 

The ‘Citizenof the World,’byOor.usMiTH.waspub- i 
lislied in aeoUectcrl shage in 17ij2, and his ‘Essays’ ; 
about the same time. As a light critic, a sportive I 
yet tender and insinuating moralist, an<i observer of j 
inen and manners, we have no hesitation in placing 
Goldsmith far above Johnson. lEs chaste humour, 
jioetical fancy, and admirable style, render these, 
essays (for the riti/en of tlic World consists of de¬ 
tached pieecs) a mine of lively and profound thought, 
haiipy imagery, ami pure English. The story of the 
Old Soldier, Beau Tibbs, the lleverie at the Boar's 
Ileatl Tavern, and tlie Strolling Player, arc in the 
finest vein of story-tel4;ig ; while the E^astem Apo¬ 
logue, Aseni, an J'lastern Tale, and Alrandcr and 
Septimius, are tinged with tlie light of true iKietry 
and imagination. Where the author speaks of actuM 
life, and the ‘fashion of our estate,’ we see the 
workings of experienee and a finely nftditative 
mimi. ‘ The History of Animated Nature,’ not pub¬ 
lished till after bis death, is imbued vvWv the same 
graces of compo.sition. (lOhlsmitli was no naturalist, 
strictly speaking, but his dcsiriptions are often 
vivid and beautiful, and his history is well calcu¬ 
lated to awaken .i love of nature and a study of its 
various phenomena. 

fNconcy m the A/jm.] 

[From the * llistor)- of the Earth and Animated Nature.’] 

Nothing can be finer or more exact than Mr Pope's 
description of a traveller straining up the Alps. 
Every mountain ho comes to he thinks will be the 
last: ho finds, however, an unexpected hill rise before 
him ; and th%t being scaled, he finds the highest sum¬ 
mit almost at as great a distance as before. Upon 
quitting the plain, he might have left a green and 
fertile soil, and a climate warm and pleasing. As he 
ascends, the ground assivne.s a more russet colour, the 
grass becomes more mossy, and the weather more 
moderate. When he is still highv, the wcathei" be¬ 
comes more cold, and the earth more barren. In this 
,dreary passage he is often entertained with a little 
valley of surprisitig vertliire, caused by the reflected 
heat of the sun collected into a narrow s;)ot on the 
surrounding heights. Hut it much mure fre^eatiy 
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^ppens that he eeea only frightfol precipiccs beneatb, 

’ ana Iak« of amazing di^th, from whence rivers are 
formed, and fountaiiui denre their original. On those 
places next the highest summits vegetation is scarcely 
carried on: here and there a few plants of the most 
hardy kind appear. The air is intolerably cold— 
either continually refrigerated with frosts, or dis¬ 
turbed with tempests. All the ground here wears an 
eternal covering of ice and snow, that seem con¬ 
tinually accumulating, l.-pon emerging from this 
war of the elements, he .isccnd-! into a purer and 
serener region, where vegetation is entirely ceased— 
where the precipices, composed entirely of rocks, rise 
petjlendiculaTly above him ; while he views beneath 
him all the combat of the elements, clouds at his feet, 
and thunders darting upwards from their bosoms be¬ 
low. A thousand meteors, which are never seen on the 
plain, present themselves. Circular rainbows, mock 
suns, the shadow of the mountain projected upon the 
body of the air, and the traveller’s own imago re¬ 
flected as in a looking-glass vipon the opposite cloud. 

, [A Skfteh of the Univerie. | 

I [From the same.] 

The world may be considered as one vast niansioii, 
where man has been admitted to enjoy, to admire, 
and to be grateful. The first desires of savage nature 
are merely to gratify the importunities of sensual ap¬ 
petite, and to neglect the contemplation of things, 
barely satisfied with their enjoyment; the beauties of 
nature, and all the wonders of creation, have but little 
charms for a being tiiken in obviating the wonts 
of the day, and anxious for precarious subsistence. 

•Our philosophers, therefore, who have testified such 
. surprise at the want of ouriosity in the ignorant, seem 
not to consider that they are usmally employed in 
.making provisions of a more im 2 >ortant notim!—in 
providing rather for the necessities than the amuse¬ 
ments of life. It is not till our more pre.s.siiig wants 
are sufficiently supplied, that we can attend to the 
calls of curio.sity ; so th.at in every age scientific re¬ 
finement has been the latest effort of human industry. 

But human ciiriosity, though at first .slowly e.vcited, 
being at last possessed of leisure for indulging its pro¬ 
pensity, becomes one of the greatest amusemeuts of j 
life, and gives higher satisfactions than what even the 
senses c{^n afford. A man of thi.s disposition turns 
all nature into a magnificent theatre, replete with 
i objects of wonder and surprise, and fitteii up ciiicfiy 
for his happiness and entertainment; he industriously 
examines all things, from the minutest insect to the 
most finished animal, and when his limited organs 
can no longer make the disc{uisition, he sends out his 
I ima^nation upon new inquiries. 

I lathing, therefore, can be more august and .striking 
i than the idea which his reason, aided by his imagina¬ 
tion, furnishes of the universe around him. Astrono¬ 
mers tell us that this earth which we inhabit forn.s 
but a very minute part in that great assemblage of 
bodies of which the world is composed. It is a mil¬ 
lion of times less than the sun, by which it is cn- 
. listened. Tlie planets, also, which, like it, are sub- 
oidlnate to the sun’s iniluence, exceed the earth one 
thousand times in magnitude. These, yrhich were at 
first supposed to wander in the heavens without any 
fixed path, and that took their name from their ap¬ 
parent deviations, have long been found to perform 
their circuits with great exactness and strict regula- 
irtty. They have been discovered os forming with our 
earth a system embodies circulating round the sun, 
alt ubedient to one law, and impelled by one com- 
ntfflaildlu.enGe. ' , 

Modem philosophy has taught us to believe, that 
when the great Author of nature began the work of 
oeatien^ M chose to operate by second causes; and 


that, suspending the constant exertion ^ his poii^r 
he endued matter with a (Quality by which tM ttUi«. 
versal economy of nature might be continued, without 
his immediate assistance. This quality is called ate 
traction, a sort of approximating influence, which all 
bodies, whether 'terrestrial or celestial, are found to 
possess j and which, in aU, increases as the quantity bf 
matter in each increase*. The sun, by far the greate 
est body in our system, is, of consequence, posses^d 
of much the gieatest share of this attracting power ; 
and all the planets, of which our earth is one, are, of , 
course, entirely subject to its superior influence. 'Were 
this power, therefore, left uncontrolled by a*iy other, 
the sun ruu.st quickly have nttnu^ed all the bodies of 
our celestial system to itself; but it is equally coun¬ 
teracted by another janver of equal efficacy; namely, 
a progressive force which each planet receivciwhen it 
was impelled forward by the divine oi'cMtect upon its 
first formation. The heavenly bodies of our system 
being thus aijtcd njion by two opposing powers; 
namely, by that of attraction, which draws them to¬ 
wards the sun, and that of impulsion, which drives 
them .straight forward into the great void of space, 
they pursue a track between these contrary directions; 
and each, like a stone whirled about in a sling, obey¬ 
ing two opposite forces, circulates round its great 
centre of heat and motion. 

In this nmnner, tlierefore, is tli^ harmony of our 
planetary system preserved. TIio sun, in tjic midst, 
gives heat and liglil and eii'riilar motion to the 
planets which surround it : IVIorcury, Venus, the 
Karth, Mars, Jupiter, .-md tiatiirn, perform their con¬ 
stant circuits at dillerent distances, each taking up a 
time to complete its reiolutions, proportioned to the 
greaines.s of the circle which it is to describe. The 
lesser planets, also, which are attendants upon some 
of the greater, are subject to the same laws; they cir- 
enjate. with the same e.xactness, and are in the same 
manner intlueneiHl i'y their respective centres of 
motion. 

Besidc.s those bodies which make a part of onr 
peculiar system, and which may bo said to reside 
within iti great circumference, there are others that 
ficquently come among us from the most distant tracts 
of space, and that seem like ditiigerous intruders upon 
the beautiful simplicity of nature. These are comets, 
whose apjicarance was once so temble to mankind, 
.and the theory of which is so little understood at pre¬ 
sent; all we know is, that tlieir number is much 
greater than that of the plitnets, and that, like these, 
tlicy roll in orbits, in some measure obedient to solar 
influence. Astrononiei's have endeavoured to calcu¬ 
late the returning periods of many of them ; but ex¬ 
perience has not, as y^, confirmed the veracity of 
their investigations. Indeed, who can tell, when those 
wanderers have made their excui'sions into Other 
world.-f and distant systems, what obstacles may be 
fijhnd to oppose vlicir progress, to accelerate their mo¬ 
tions, or retard thc^ return! . „ , 

But what we %avc hitherto attempted to skateli ia' 
but a small part of that great fabric in which the 
Deity has thought proper to manifest his wisdom and 
omnipotence. There are multitudes of other bodies 
dispersed over the face of the heavens, that lie too re¬ 
mote fur examination ; these have no motion such as ' 
the planets are found to possess, and are thenfoie - 
called fixed stars; and from their extreme brilliauiT' 
and their immense distance, philosophers have been , 
induced to 8uppo.se them to be sqns resembling that 
which enlivens our system. As the imagination,also, 
once excited, is seldom content to stop, it hai fhr-.-. 
uished each with an attendant system of planets be ¬ 
longing to itself, and has even induced some to deplore 
the fate of those systems whose imagined- suns, 
which sometimes happens, have become nq log'^ 
visible. m-.., 
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conjectures of this kind, which no reasoning can 
ascej-tain nor experiment reach, are rather amusing 
than ns^ul. Though we see the greatness and wis¬ 
dom of the Deity iii all the .seeming worlds that 
surround us, it is our chief concern to trace him in 
that which we inhabit. The examination of the earth, 
the wonders of its contrivance^he history of its advan- 
tagesi or of the seeming defet^ in its formation, are 
the proper business of the natural historian. A dc- 
.scrjption of this earth, its animals, vegetables, and 
minerals, is the most delightful entertainment the 
mind can b^fiirnished with, as it is the most intei-est- 
iug and useful. 1 would beg leave, therefore, to con¬ 
clude these commonplace speculations with an obser¬ 
vation which, I hope, is not entirely so. 

A use, hitherto not much insisted upon, that may 
result from the contemplation of celestial magniii- 
cence, is, that it will te.ioli us to make an iillowanec 
for the apparent irregularities we find below. When¬ 
ever wo can examine the works of the Deity at a pro¬ 
per point of distance, so as to take in the whole of Iiis 
design, we see nothing but uniformity, beauty, and 
precision. The heavens pitssont us with a plan which, 
though inexpressibly luaguificcnt, is yet regular be¬ 
yond the power of invention. Whenever, therefore, 
we find any Bpi>arent defects in the earth, in-tead 
of attempting to reason ourselves into an opinion 
that they are lieau^iful, it will Ite wiser to say that 
we do not behold them at the proper point of di— 
tanee, and that our eye is laid too elo'-e to the ob¬ 
jects to take in the regularity of their coiiiiectioii. 
In short, we may conclude that Doil, who is regular 
in his great productions, acts with cijual uniformity 
in the little. 


iSi aui’)/ of ilte 

[ I ’rom the banie. ] * 

Tiiose who have been tnueli upon our coasts know 
that there ere two difiorent kinds of .shores- tliat 
which slants down to the w.ater with a gentle declivity, 
and that which rises with a precipitate holdiies-,* anti 
seems set as a bulwark to repel the force of the iu- 
v.ading deeps. It is to .such shores as thc.se that the 
whole triVte of the gull kind resort, as the rocks offer 
them a retrciit. for their young, arid the sea a suflicitmt 
supply. It is in tlu' cavities of these rock.s, of wbit-h 
the .shore is composed, tliat the vast variety of sea- 
fowl retire to breed in safety, 'i ho waves beneath, 
that continually beat at the base, often wear the shore 
into an impending boldness, so that it seems to jut 
out over the water, while the raging ofrthe sea inakc.< 
the place inaccessible from below. These arc the 
situations to which sea-fowl chiefly resort, and bring 
up their young in undisturbed security. 

Those who have never observed our boldest coasts,, 
have no idea of their trenieiuleus sublimity, 'i'he 
boasted, works of art, the highest towoi ^ and the no- 
U.est domes, are hut ant-hills when put iu comparison ; 
the single cavity of a rock often exhibits a coping 
higher than the coiling of a Gothic cathedral. The 
face of tlie shore offers to the view a wall ot inassiv c 
stone ten limes higher tha>x our tallest steeples. 
What sliould we think of a precipioe three quarters 
of a mile in height I and yet the rocks of St Kilda 
are still higher! .What must be our awe to approach 
the odge of that impending height, and to look down 
on the unfathomable vacuity bedow; to ponder on the 
terrors of falling to the bottom, ivhere the waves that 
swell like mountains are scarcely seen to curl on the 
surface, and the roar of an oceiui a thousand leagues 
broad appears softer than the munnur of a brook f It 
Is iu these formidable mansions that myriads of sca- 
fowFlate for ever seen sporting, flying in security 
down the depth, half a mile beneath the feet of the 


spectator. The crow and the chough avoid those 
frightful precipices; they choose smaller hfllghts, 
whore they are less exposed to the tempest; it the 
cormorant, the gaunet, the tarrock, and the teme, that 
venture to these dreadful retreats, and claim an un¬ 
disturbed possession. To the spectator from above, 
those birds, though some of them are above the sixe 
of an eagle, seem scarce as large as a swallow, and 
their loudest screaming is scarcely iKsrecptible. 

Hut the generality of our shores are not so formid¬ 
able. Though they may rise "two hundred fathom 
abov.c the surface, yet it often happens that the w<%ter ! 
forsakes the shore at the departure of the tide, and 
leaves a noble and delightful walk for curiosity on > 
the beach. Not to mention the variety of shells with i 
which the sand i.s strewed, the lofty rocks that hang j 
over the spectator’s head, and that seem but just kept 
from falling, produce iu l)im no unpleasing gloom. 
If to tlii.s be added the fluttering, the screaming, and 
tlie luinsuits of tnyrimls of water-birds, all cither in¬ 
tent on the duties of incubation, or rou.sed at the 
presence of a stranger, nothing can compose a scene 
of more jieculiar solemnity. To walk along tlie shore 
when the tide is departed, or to sit in the liullow of a 
rock when it i.s come in, attentive to the various 
sounds tliat gather on e\cry side, above and below, 
may raise the mind to it.s highest and noblest exer- 
tion.s. ’J'he s(di‘mn roar of the waves swelling into 
and subsiding from the vast caverns beneath, the 
puTciiig note of the gull, the freiiuent chatter of the 
guillemot, the loud note of the ,vuk, the scream of the 
heron, and the hoarse dec^periodical croaking of the 
cormorant, all unite to furnish out the grandeur of 
tlio .scene, and turn the mind to Him who is the 
cs'CiKu of all sublimity. 

[t),> thi. 1 iiriroxcil Lore of Life Kiili. Aye."] 


[Kiom (*oldwiiiitir*» lilssay*?.] 

Age, that Icscns the enjoyment of life, ijicreases 
our desire of living. Those dangers which, in the 
vigour of youth, vve had learned to despise, assume 
new terrors a.s wo grow old. Our caution increasing 
as our years increa-e, fear becomo.s at last the prevail¬ 
ing iiassion of the mind, and the small remainder of 
life is takeii up in useless cflbns to keep off our end, 
or provide for a ooiilinued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and tt^which 
even the wi-c arc liable! If I sbotild judge of that 
part of life which lies before me by that wkich I have 
already scon, the jwospcct is hideous. Kxperience 
tells me that my pa-t enjoymeuts have brought no 
real foliiuty, and sensation assures me that those I 
liavc felt are stronger than those which are yet to 
come. Vet experience jind sensation in vain persuade; 
hojio, more powerful than cither, drosses out the dis¬ 
tant prospect in fancied beauty; some happiness, iu 
long per.-pective, still beckons me to pursue; and, 
like a losing gaiuestor, every new disappointment in¬ 
creases my ardour to continue the game. 

AVhcnce, then, is this increased love of life, which 
grows upon us with our years ! whence comes it, that 
we thus make greater cllbrts to preserve our existence 
at a period when it becomes scarce worth the keeping f 
Is it that natove, attentive to the pnwervation of 
niaukiud, increases our wishes to live, while she les¬ 
sens our enjoyments; and, ns she robs the senses of 
cveiy pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil ? Life 
would be insupportable to*,an old man who, loaded 
with infirmities, feareil death no more than when in 
the rigour of manhood; the numberldks calamities of 
decaying nature, and the consciousness of surviving 
ewery pleasure, would at once induce him, with his 
own hand, to tenuinate the scene of misery; but Imp- 
pily the contempt of death forsakes him at a time 
when it could only be prejudicial, and life acquires 
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an imagiuaiy value m proportion as its real raltto is age without shrinking ;'he would hate boldly dared to' 
no more. ^ ^ liye^ njnj gg^yed that society by bis future assiduity 

Our attachment to every object around us increases which he basely injured by his desertion. 

an _.xv .1* __ ‘-.a __•xi J •/ ¥ 


11 * I wouia not cnoone/ nap a iTonch philosopher, [A OUy Night-Piece,! 

‘ to see an old post pulled up with which I had been 

long acquainted.’ , A mind Ion,' habituated to a cer- tFrom the - Otizen of the Worid.-] 

tain set of obj^e insensibly btreiues fond of seeing The clock has just/struok two; the expiring taper 
tneni; them from habit, mid parts from them tiseB and ainlcs iu the socket; the watclixnau forffdts the 
inth reluctance. From hetu-o i.rweed.s the avarice hour in slumber; the laborious and the happy are at 
of the old in every kind of jiosscssion; they lore the rest; and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, rerelry, 
world and all that it prodnecs; they love life and all and despair. The drunkard once more fills the de¬ 
lta advantages, not because it gives them pleasure, stroying bowl; the robber walks his midni^t round; 


but because they have known it long. 


Chinvaug the Chaste, ascoiiding the throne of Cihiiia, sacred person. 


and the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own 


commanded that all who wore unjustly detained in 
prison during the preecdLng reigns should be ■set free. 


Let me no longer waste the night over the page of ' 
antiquity or the sallies of contemporary genius, but 

riivftcii#! owl!i.....II- 1- _*x-. __i ‘ I 


Amoi)^ the number who oRiue to thank their deli>err*r ]>ursuc the solitarjr walk, where vanity, ever chansinff,! 
on this wcasion there ai.peared a m.ajcstic old man, but a few hours past walked before me—where she 
who, falliiig at tlw emperor s feet, aildresscd him as kept up the liageaut, and now, like a froward child, 
follows; Great father of China, behold a wretch, seems hushed with her own iniportufiities. 
now eighty-nic yearn old, who was shut up in a What a gloom hangs all around ! The dying lamp 
dunfffon at the niri!of T _„i .. . .h i _ . _ > • f \ 


.. 11, . . - ... ..... MU...... Mi l.lifUlb.l iO XUI UVtU 

solitude and U.arkncss for more than fifty y'ears, and like this may well display the eiuplincss of human* 
am grown familiar with distress. As y'et, daz/.lod with vanity. 

the splendour of that sun to which you have restored There will eoine a time when this temporary soll- 
me, I have been wandering the streets to find out tudo will be made continual, and the city itself, like 
some friend that would .as.«i.st, or relieve, or reinemj)ei’ its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its 
me; nut my friends, luy family, and relations are all room. 


dead, and I am forgotten. ■ Permit me, then, 0 Chin- 
v.nng, to wear out the wretchcil iemains of lilc iij iiiy 
former prison; the walls of my dungeon are to me 
more pleasing thiiii the most splendid pulaee: I have 
not long to live, and shall be uiihappy i veept T spend 
the rest of my days wherc my youth wa.s ]iassed—in 
that prison from whence you were pleased to release 
me.’ 

The old wan’s pas.sion for confinement is similar to 
that we all hare for life. We are habituated to the 
prison, we look round with discontent, are di.sTileascd 

....Txt. xl. _ _V. 1_ ..V ..1 V .« .. 


What cities, great as this, Imvc once triumphed 
ill exi.steiur, hud their victories as great, joy as just 
and a- nnbouudod, ;iiid, with .short-sighted presuinp- 
aoii,j.r innsed thennselves immortality ! Posterity can 
hardly • -icc the situation of some; the soiiwwful 
travflkv wanders over the awful ruins of others; 
and, !is lie beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the 
truTisieiiee of every sublunary pos-ression. 

Were, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown over 
with wieds; there their senate bouse, but now the 


primn, we look round with discontent, are di.spleiiscd haupj. of every noxious reptile. Temples and theatres 
wnth the abode, and yet the length of our captivity stood here, now only an undistinguished heap of ruin, 
only incren.se8 our fondness for tlic cell. The trees wc They are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made 
have planted, the hon-es we have built, or the p>os- them feeble. The rewards of state were cpnfcrred on 
tenty we have begotten, all serve to hind us closer to amusing, and not on useful meiubers of society', 
eiwtb, and imbittcr our parting. Life sues the young Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, 
like a new acquaintance ; the companion, .os yet un- though at first repulsed, rctunied again,conquered by 
exhausteil, is at once instructii e and amusing; its perseverance, and at last swept the defendants into 
fAeii.-te!i, yet for all.this It is but little re- undistinguished destruction, 
warded, lo u^, who arc declined in years, jifeappears How few appear in those streets, which but some 
ineiid i its jests have been unticipateit in few hours ago were crowded ! And those who appear 


crea, iiig irugality, and feci all the poignancy of an- vjf the opulent ? These are strangers, wanderers, and or- 
pi M- •''‘’P*’"****’"' . phaiis, whose cirrumstauccs arc too humbletoemect ro- 

Sir rtiiUp .Monlauiit was young, beautiful, sincere, dress, and whtsc distresses arc too great even for pity. 
Dmve, an fciiglishinaii. He had a complete fortune of Their 'vrctchcdiiess excites rather horror lian pity, 
nis own, and the lore of the king his ni.ister, which Some arc without the covering even of rags, ondi others 
^mvalcnt to riches. Life opened all her treasures emaciated with disease. The world has ^sclairoedf 
MJore him, and promised a long succession of future them : society turns its back upon their distress, and 
pinncss. lie came, tasted of the entertainment, but has.given them up to tiakedness and hunger. These 
„ uMgusteci even at the beginning He professed poor shivering' females have once .seen happier days, 
an averaion to living, wa.s tired of walking round the and been flatterdd into beauty, 

enjoyment, and found Why, why was I bom a man, and yet see the suf- 
tn m all grow weaker at every repetition. ‘If life ferings of wretches I cannot relieve 1 Poor houseless 
oq in youth so displeasing,' aied he to himself, ‘ what creatures! the world will give you reproaches, but 
age comes onf if it bo at present will not give you relief. The slightest misfortunes 
vS*- *, .7!*^® 1* then be eirccrable.'^ This of the great, the most imaginaiy uneasiness of the 
Mbittered every rti.oction; til] at last, with rich, are aggravated With all the power of elpqnefijCe, 
all the Sfirenitv of nenrwVod »ninT> 1 ... .W-_.P”. _._ji 


Will It appear when 
indifferent, sure ii 
thought imbittered 
aU the serenity oj 


^ la ended tfle and held up to engage our attentiott and 

debate with a pistol ! Had this self-dcludod man sorrow. The poor weep unhe^ed, persecuted 
be«to apprised that existence ^ws wore desirable to subordinate species or tyrMwy; and. OTOiy law wWch 
ua the longer we exist, be would have then faced old gires others security becomes an enemy to lheiha 
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Why was this heart of mine formed with so much 
eeneibility! or why ww not my fortune adapted to its 
Impulses! Tenderness 'without the capacity of re¬ 
liering, only makes the man mote wretched than the 
object which sues for assistance. 


EDMOND ni^KE. 

As an orator, politician, and author, the name of 
Edmond Bihike stood high with his contemporaries, 
and time htss abated little of its lustre. He is still 
by far thg most eloquent and imaginative of all onr 
writers on public affairs, and the most philosophical 
of English statesmen. Burke was horn in Dublin, 
the second son of an attorney, in I7.'i0. After his 
education at Trinity college, he removeil to Liondon, 
where he entered himself as a student of the Middle 
Temple, and laboured in periodical w<.rk.s for tin; 
booksellers. llis first conspicuous work was a 
parody on the style and manner of l?olingbrokc, a 
Viniiwatim of Natural Soriefi/, in whicli tlie para¬ 
doxical reasoning of tlic iioWe sceptic is puslie<l to a 
ridiculous extreme, and its ah.surdity very happily 
exposed. In 17.'>7 he irablished A Phihisophlnd In¬ 
quiry into the Oriyin (f our Lleas of the Suhlline and 
Beautiful, which smm attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, and paved tlje way for the author’s introdui'- 
tion to the societ y of Johnson, Reynolds, (loldsmitli, 
and the other eminent men of tlie day. Burke, 
however, was still struggling Avith diffluiilties, and 



Edmund Burke. 

compiling for booksellers. He suggested to Dodsley 
the plan of an Annual Register, wliich that spirited 
publisher adopted, Burke furnishing the avIioIo of 
the original matter. He continued for several years 
to write the historical portion of this valuable coni- 
pila^n. In 1761 Burke accom{>anied the Earl of 
Halifax to Ireland as one of his secretaries; and four 
years afterwards, ho was fairly launched into i)ablic 
life as a Whig politician, by becoming private secre¬ 
tary to the Marquis of Itockingham, then appointed 
flrtt lord of the treasury. A seat in parliament next 
foUoWed, and Burke became a leading speaker in 
thftsHoUsb of Commons. His first seat was for 
ly^endover, and ho was afterwards member for 
Bristol and Malton. His siAcechea on American 


aflbirs were among his most vigorous and felicitous 
appearances: his most important public duty was < 
the part he took in the prosecution- of Warren 
Hastings, and his opposition to the regency bill 
of Mr Pitt. Stormier times, however, were at ' 
hand: the Erench Revolution was then ‘blacken¬ 
ing the horizon’ (to use one of his own metaphors), 
.and he early predicted the course it would 
He strenuously warned his countrymen against the 
dangerous influenccj of Erench princijiles, and pub¬ 
lished his memorable treatise, Jirjlectiunu on the 
French Bevolution. A rupture now took jibice be¬ 
tween him and lii.s Wliig friends, Mr Eox in parti¬ 
cular ; but witli characteristic ardour Bnrke went I 
on denouncing the dcKitrines of the revolution, and j 
publi.shed his Appeal from the New to the Old Whige, ! 
his fwHers to a Noble, l^vd, and his Letters on the Pro- \ 
posals for Peace with the. Regicide Directory of France. \ 
'File splendour of these cuinjMsitiuns, the vwlous 
knowieMlge wliieh they display, the rich imagery 
with whicli tliey aiiound, and the spirit of philoso- 
libicjil reflection wliicli jwrv.ades them all, stamp 
them .among the first literary productions of their 
time. Judged as j/olitical treatises, they may in 
some inst:mccs be considered as ex.aggeratc(i in their 
tone and manner: tlie imagination of the orator 
tr.-msported iiiin beyond tlie bounds of sober pru¬ 
dence and correct t.a.stc; but in all tiis wanderings 
there is genius, Avisdoin, and eloquence. Such a 
flood of rich illustration had ucAcr licforc been lamred 
on questions of state policy and gos-ernnient. At 
the same time Burke w:* eiiiinently practical in his 
views. His greatest elforts will tic found directed 
to the redress of some existing wron-,'. or the preser¬ 
vation of soino existing good—to hatred of actual 
opjiression, to the removal of useless restrictions, 
and to the c:dm and sober im])rovcmont of the liiws 
and government which he lenendul, without ‘coin¬ 
ing to liiinsclf AVliig principles a Erench die, 

unkmnvn to tlic impress of our latiicrs in the coii- 
stilntion.’ Where inconsistenidcs are found in his 
Avritiiigs lietwecn his early anil later oiiiiiions, they I 
n ill be .seen to cousi.st chiefly in matters of detail or 
in expression. The leading priiii-lples of his public 
life wCiv always the s:mie. lie wished, as he says, 
to preserve consistency, hut only l>y varying liis 
means to secure the unity of his end: ‘w^cn the 
I'lpnpoi.so of tlie vessel in which he s:iils ma}' be en- | 
daiigerod by overloading it upon one side, he is j 
di'sirous of c;irrymg the simiU weight of Iiis reasons to ■ 
tli.it Avhich may prc'crve its equipoise.’ Wlicn the 
revolution hioke out. ids sagiuity enabled him to 
foresee the dreadful eoiisrqueiices viliieh it would 
entail npoii Fraiiee and the worhl, and his enthusi¬ 
astic, tciinaramciit led him to state Ids impressions 
in language sometimes overcharged .and almost bom¬ 
bastic, sometimes full of proplietie tire, iwul always 
with an energy and exiibcraiiee of fancy in which, 
among philosophical politicians, he was unrivalled. 
In the clash of party strife, so eiuinent a person could 
iiotcsc!i]H- imiinad version or censure; his own ardour 
excited others, and the vchcniencc of his maimer natii- 
r.'illy provokcil ;md aggravated discussion. Thus he 
stood aloof fnxn most of his old associates, w hen, like 
a venerable tower, he was sinking into ruin and de¬ 
cay. Posterity, however, has done ample justice to 
Ids genius and character, and has confirmed the 
opinion of one of his contemporaries, that if (as ho 
did not attempt to conceal) Cicero w as the motlel on 
which he laboured to form his «wn character in 
eloquence, in poliey, in othie-s and philosophy, lie 
infinitely surpassed the original. Burke retired from 
parliament in 1794. The friendship of the Marquis 
of Rockingham had enabled him to pundiase an 
estate near !&aconslleld. in Buckinghaiusliiro, and 
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tiicre tlie orator spent exclusively {^s hw remaining 
years. Tn 1795 he was rewarded with a handsome 
pension ftom the civil list It was in contemplation 
to elevate him to the peerage, but tlie death of his 
only son (who was his colleague in tlie representa¬ 
tion of Malton) rendered him indifferent, if not 
averse, to such a distinction. The force and energy 
of his mind, and the creative richness of his imagi¬ 
nation, continued with him to the last. His /.e/ter 
■ to a Noble Lord on his Pension (1796), his Letters on 
a Regicide Peace (1796 and 1797), and his Olmeri-a- 
tions OH the Conduct of the Minoritg (1797), bear no 
trace of decaying vigour, though written after the 
age of sixty-seven. The keen interest with which 
he regarded passing events, particularly the great 
political drama then in action in Prance, is still 
manifest in these works, with general observations 
and reflections that strike from their profundity and 
their universal application. ‘ He possessed,’ says 
Coleridge, ‘and had sedulously sharpened that eye 
which sees all things, actions, and events, in relation 
to the laws which determine their c.\i.stencc and 
circumscribe tlieir possibility. He referred habi¬ 
tually to principles—he was a scientifle statesman.’ 
This reference to principles in the writings and 
speeches of Burke (and liis speeches were all care¬ 
fully prepared for the press), renders them still 
popular and valuable, when the circumstances and 
events to which they relate have long passed away, 
and been succeeded by others not less important; 
while their grander passages, their imagery and pro¬ 
fusion of illustration, make, them interesting to tlie 
orator and literary student. Ills imagination, it is 
admitted, was not always guided by correct taste ; 
some of his images are low, and even border on dis¬ 
gust* His language and his conceptions are often 
hyperbolical, or it may be said, his mind, like the 
soil of the East, which he loved to paint, threw up a 
rank and luxuriant vegetation, in which nn.«lghtly 
weeds were mingled with tlie chnieest flowers and 
.the most precious fruit. lie was at once a poet, an 

* One of Uie liappicst of his homely similes is eontnineiJ in his 
reply to Pitt, on the subject of the eoitiiiierciul treaty with 
Franco in 17(I7- Pitt, he enntemlcil, liad eontemplateil the 
snhject with a narrowness peculiar to limited minds—‘ as aii 
affair of two little eounting-Imnses, and not of two sreat 
nations. .He seems to considi'r it as a eontention Iietweeii 
the sign of feur-de-lis and the sign of the old rvl lion, 
for which should obtain tlie best custom.’ Jii leplying to 
the arguinontV that the Americans were our ihiWren, anil 
should not have revolted ag.ainst thiir parent, he said, 
* They are our children, it is,true, but when children ask 
for breatl, we are not to give them a stone. IVhen t1iii.se 
children of ones wish to assimilate with their parent, and to 
respect the beauteous countenants) of ilritisli libiTty, 'ire wc 
to turn to them the sliainefiil parts of imr comilitiitinnArc 
we to give them our weakness for tlieir strength, nnr oppro¬ 
brium for their glory, and tlie slough of slavery, w'iiicli we arc 
not able to u'urk off, to serve them for their freedom ?’ ilis 
account of the ill-assorted administration of Lord Chatliain is 
no less ludicrous than correct. * He made an administration 
so chequered and speckled; he put together a iiitec of joinery 
80 crossly indented, and whimsically dove-tailed ; ac.abinet so 
variously inlaid; 'such a piece of diversified mosaic; such a 
teesslat^ pavement without emnent, here a (jit of blai'k stone, 
and riiere a bit of white; jiatrlnts and rourtiers; king’s friends 
and republicans ; Whigsand Tories; treui-lierous friends and 
open enemies; that it was indetsi a very eiirioiis show, but 
utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. The colleagues 
wlam he had assorted at tho saific boards stared at each other, 
^id were obliged to ask, “ Sir, your nimio ?" “ Sir, you liavo 
^ adyarUage of me“ Mr Biuli-a-one, I beg a tlioiisiuid )Hir- 
1 venture to say it dhl so hajipcn, thutpcrMins hiul a 
■ijhlllla office divided between them, who bad never spoke te 
ea^ other in Hieir'lives, until they found themselves, tliey 
knewaot hew, pi^ng togetber, beads and {loints, hi Hie same 
iruokle twd.*'’ 


orator, a pliilcnophor, and practical statesman; and 
his knowledge, his industry, andperseverance, vtore 
as remarkable as his genius. iTie protracted and 
brilliant career of this great man was terminated on 
the 9th of July 1797, and he was interred in the 
church at Beaconsflcld.* 

I A cdmplete edition ofilSurke’s works has been pub¬ 
lished in sixteen volunists. His j^litical, and not his 
philosophical writings, are now chiefly read. His ‘Dis¬ 
quisition ou the Sublime and Beautiful’ is incorrect 
in theory and in many of its illustrations, though 
containing some just remarks and elegant critldsm. 
His mighty understanding, as Sir James Maoli^toali 

j observed, was best employed in ‘ the middle iegion, 







Beaconafleld. 

between tlic details of business and the generalities 
of speculation.’ In this department, his knowledge 
of men as well as of books, of passions as well as 
principles, was called into action, and his imagina¬ 
tion found room for its lights and shadows among 
the varied realities and shifting scenes of life. A 
generous political opponent, and not less eloquent 
(though loss original and less powerful) writo, 
has thus sketched the character of Burkes— 

‘ It is pretended,’ sa^ llobert Hall, ‘ that the mo¬ 
ment we quit a state of nature, os we have given up 
the control of our actions in return for the superkfir 
iulvantages of law and government, wc%an never 
appeal again to any original principles, hut must 
rest content with'tlie advantages that are secured 
by the terms of the society. These arc the views 
whicli distinguish the political writings of Mr Burke, 
an author w'hose splendid and unequal powers have 
given a vogue and fosliiun to certain tenets.whjeh, 
from any other pen, would Imve appeared abje«t 
and contemptible. In tlie field of reason tire ear 
counter would not be difficult, but who can with¬ 
stand the fascination and magic of his cloqireBOe? 
The excursions of his genius are immense.^ His im¬ 
perial fancy Ires laid all nature under tribute, and 
has collected riches from every scene of tire (xeation 

* A plain mural tablut bos been ereoted in the chorob taths 
memary of Burke. Tbo orator’s resMenoo was about ^,>tl|l<t 
/rinn tbe town of Beaounafleld. The house waa att(arW|Uda 
partly ilestniycd by flro, and is now, wo believe, vbfUtlf’n- 
moved. 
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a»d every walk of art. His &logium on the queen 
of Franca is a master-piece of pathetic composition; 
80 select are its images, so fraught with tenderness, 
and so rich with colours “ dipt in heaven,” that he 
Who can read it without rapture may have merit as 
a reasoner, but must resign all pretensions to taste 
and sensibility. His iraagiiation is, in truth, only 
too prolifle: a world of it^tW, where he dwells in 
the midst of chimerical alarms—is the dupe of his 
own enchantments, and starts, like Prospero, at the 
spwtres of his own creation. Ills intellectual views 
in general,*however, are wide and variegated, rather 
than distinct; and the light he has let in on the 
British constitution, in particular, resembles the 
coloured effulgence of a painted medium, a kind of 
mimic twilight, solemn and southing to the senses, 
but better fitted for ornament than use.'* 

Sir James Maekintush considered that Burke's 
best style was before the Indian business find the 
French Revolution had infiamed him, it ivas more 
chaste and simffle; but Iiis writings and speeches at 
this period can hardly be said to efpial his later 
productions in vigour, fancy, or originality. Tlie 
excitement of the times seemed to give a new 
development to his mental energies. The early 
speeches have most constitutional and practical value 
—the late ones most genius. The former are a solid 
and durable strii«ture, and the latter its ‘ Corinthian 
columns.’ 

[Frofli Uui Speccii oti ConrilUttivn loillt A iiicr!i-ii, 177->.] 

Mr Speaker, I caunot Jnevail on myself to liurry 
over the great considoratiun. It is good for us to be 
hero. Wo stand where W'e have an imniense view of 
what is, and what fN past. Clouds, indeed, and dark¬ 
ness, rest ujiou the future. Let us, however, hefore 
j we descend from this noble eminence, reflect tl>at this 
I growth of our national prosperity has happciieil witlAi 
j the short period of the life of man. It lias happened 
within sixty-eight years. 'J'hcre are those alive whose 
memory might touch the two extremities. For in¬ 
stance, my I,ord Bathurst iniglit reinemher all the 
stage.; of the progmss. He wiu, in 1701 of an age at 
j least to be made to eoniprcheiid such tilings. He was 
I then old enougli uelo itamihun jam leyi rc, et qna sit 
, ■potent cognnscsiv virtm. Siiiiposo, sir, that the angel 
' of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many virtues 
I which made him one of the most aniiahle, a.; he is 
! one of the most fortunate men of his age, had opened 
! to him in vision, that, when iii the fourth generation, 

I the third prince of the house of Brunsw'ick had sat 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which (by 
the happy issue of moderate and nealing councils) 
was to be made Great Britaiif, he should sec his son, 
lord-chancellor of England, turn back the current of 
hereditary dignity to its fountain, and raise hin'i to a 
higher rank of peerage, whilst he enriched the fmni^ 
with a new one. If amidst tne.se bright and happy 
scenes of domestic honour and pftsperity that angel 
I should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the 
rising glories of his country, and whilst he was gazing 
with admiration on the then romniercial grandeur of 
England, the Genius should point out to him it little 
spd^ scarce visible in the mass of the national iiitc- 
tesl, a small seminal principle, rather than a formed 
body, and should tell him—Young man, there is 
America—which at this day serves for little more 
than to amuse you with stories of savage men and 
uncouth manners; yet shall, before you taste of death, 
show itself equal to the whole that commerce which 
now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever Eng¬ 
land has been growing to by a progressive increase of 
improvement, brought in by varieties of people, by 

* * HsU’s Works, 2d edition, vol. Ir. p. Oi). 


succession of civilising conquests mid-oivilisiiig.settle¬ 
ments in a series of seventeen hundred ywuu, you 
shall sec as much added to her by America .^io the 
courae of a single life!’ If this state of his coulitry 
had been foretold to him, would it not require all the 
sanguine credulity of youth, and all the fervid glow 
of enthusiasm, to make him believe it 1 Fortunate 
man, he has lived to sec it! Fortunate, indeed, if he 
lives to sec nothing that shall vary the prospect and 
cloud the setting of his day! * • 

You cannot station garrisons in every part of those 
dcseits. If you drive the people from one place, they 
will carry on their annual tillage, and remove with 
their flocks and herds to another. Many of the people 
in the back sottlenicnis are already little attached to 
particular situation.s. Alreatly they have topped the 
Appalachian mountain.';. From thence they behold 
hefore them an immeiisc plain, one vast, rich, level 
meadow; a square of five hundred miles. Over this 
they would wander without a po,ssihility of restraint; 
tliey would change their manners with the habit.; of 
their life; would soon forget a government by which 
they were disowned ; would become hordes of English 
Tartara, and, pouring down upon your unfortified 
frontiers a fierce and irre.sistihlo cavalry, become 
nia.sters of your governors and your counsellors, your 
collectors and coiiiptrolicrs, iuid all the slaves that 
adhere to them. Such would, and in no long ting® 
must be, the eflbct of attempting to forbid as a crime, 
and to .suppress as an evil, the command and blessing 
of I’rovidencp—‘ increase and multiply.’ Such would 
he the happy rc-iilt of an ondcavonr to keep as a lair 
of wild Wasts that eartft which God, by an express 
charter, has given to the children of men. Far dif¬ 
ferent, and surely much wiser, has been our policy 
liitherto. Hitherto we have invited our jieoplc, by 
every kind of hnunty, to fixed establishments. Wc 
hate invited the husbandman to look to authority for 
ills title. We have taught him jiiously to believe in 
the mysterious virtue of wax and parchtnent. We 
have thrown each tract of land, as it wb.s peopled, 
into districts, that the ruling power should never be 
wholly out of sight. We have settled all we could, 
and we have carefully attended every settlement with 
govcmiiicnt. 

Adhering, sir, as 1 do to this policy, as well as for 
tlic reasons I have just given, 1 think this new project 
of hedging in population to he neither prudent nor 
priietieahle. 

'I'o Impoverisli the colonies in general, and in par¬ 
ticular to arrest the noble course of Their marine 
enterprises, would be a more easy task, I freely con- 
fcs.s it. \Vc have shown a disposition to a system of 
this kind ; a disposition even to continue the restraint 
after the olVcncc; looking on ourselves rivals t-o 
our colonies, and persuaded that of course we must 
gain all that they shall lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. The power inadequate to all other 
things is often more than sufficient for this. I do 
not look on the din'ct and immediate power of the 
colonies to rc,si.st our violence as revy fotniidahle. 
In this, however, 1 may be mistaken. But when 1 
consider that wc have colonies for no purpose but to 
he serviceable to us, it seems to my poor understand¬ 
ing a little preposterous to make thein unserviceable, 
in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, nothing 
more than the old, and, as 1 thought, exploded pro¬ 
blem of tyranny, which proposes to lieggar its subjects 
into submission. But retneraber, when yon have com¬ 
pleted your system of ifiipoverishmcut, that nature 
still proceeds in her ordinary courge; and that dis¬ 
content will increase with miseiy; and that there are 
critical luoineiits in the fortunes of all states, when 
They who are too weak to contribute to your pros]^- 
rity, may bo strong enough to complete your ruin. 
S^iaiu anna wpersunt. 
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'The temper »)d character which prcrail in our 
eolonie* ate, I am afraid, unalterable by any human 
art. We cannot, I fear, falsify the pedigree of this 
fierce people, and persuade them that they are not 
sprung from a nation in whose veins the blood of free¬ 
dom circulates. The language in which they would 
hear you tell them this talc would detect the iinpo- 
sitien; your speech would betray )OU. An English¬ 
man is the unfittest person on earl h to argue another 
Englishman into slavery. * * 

My hold of the colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from conuuoii names, from kiiulred blood, 
from similar privileges, and tspial protection. Those 
are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea 
of their civil rights associated with your govenimeiit; 
they will cling and grapple to you; and no force 
under heaven will be of power to tear them from their 
allegiance. But let it be onco understood that your 
government may be one thing and their privileges 
another; that these two things may exist without any 
mutual relation, the cement is gone—the cohesion is 
looscned~aud eveiything hastens to decay and dis¬ 
solution. As long as you liave the wisdom to keep 
the sovereign authority of this country as the sanc¬ 
tuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the cho.son race and sons of 
England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they multijily, the more 
friends you will have; the more ardently they Jove 
liberty', the more perfect will bo their obedience. 
Slavery they can htne anywhere. It is a weed that 
grows in every soil. They fnay have it from Sptiiti, 
they may have it from Prussia; but until you beet,me 
lost to all feeling of your true intew-st and your 
natural dignity, frecdont they can have from none 
but you. This is the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. This i.s the true iict of itavi- 
gatioii, which bimls you to the conniicrco of the colo¬ 
nies, and through them secures to you the conimerco 
of the world. Jfeny them this participation of free¬ 
dom, and you break that .sole hieul which originally 
made, and must still prc.servc, the unity of the em¬ 
pire. Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as 
that your re!rislers aud your bonds, your adidauts 
and your sufferances, your coquets aud your clear¬ 
ances, are what fonu the great securities of your 
comniercg. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, 
are the things that hobl together the great contexture 
of this mysterious whole. 'J'hcse things do not make 
your government. Dead iustruments, passive tools 
as they arc, it is ihe spirit of the English comiuunion 
that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is 
the spirit of the English constitution which, infused 
through the mighty mas*, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the eiupire, oven 
down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for 
us here in England ? Do you imagine, then, that it 
is the land-tax act which raises your revenue? that 
it is the annual vote in the committee of supply which 
gives you your army? or that it i.s the mutiny bill 
which inspires it with bravery and discipline ? No! 
Sorely no! It is the love of the peoplp; it is their 
attachment to their government, from the sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institu¬ 
tion, which gives you your army and your navy, ami 
inftties into both that liberal,.ohedienee without whieli 
your army would be a base rabble, and your navy 
notiuDg,but rorten timber. All this, I know well 
enbogh, will sound wild and chimerical to the profane 
he^ of those vulgar and mechanical politicians who, 
have no place among us; a sort of people who think 
that nothing exists but what is gross and material; 
and vdio, therefore, far from being qualified to be 


directors of tho great movement of empire, are'not fit. 
to tom a wheel in the machine. But to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master 
principles which, in the opinion of such men as 1 have 
mentioned, have no substantial existence, are in truth 
everything, and all in all. Mognsnimity in politics 
is not seldom the truesbwisdom, and a great empire 
and little minds go ill £gether. If we are conscious 
of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our plaere 
as becomes our station and ourselves, we ou^t to 
auspicate all our public proceedings on America, with 
the old warning of the church, aiinnm c~)rdal Wo 
ought to elevate our minds to the grcatnes.s of that • 
trust to which the order of Providence has called us. 
By adverting to the dignity of this higli calling, Our 
ancestors have turiicd a .suvtigo wilderness into a glo¬ 
rious empire; and have ui.ule the nmut extensive, and 
the only limnmrable conquests; not by destro 3 dng, 
but by promoting the wealth, the number, the happi- 
nes-s of tho hunuin rnee. Let tts got an American 
revenue, as we have jrot an Atncriean umpire. English 
privileges have made it a!1 that it is; English privi- j 
legos alone will make it all it can be. In full eonfl- 
denee of this unalterable truth, I now (qiiod fdix 
famtumqvculi) lay tho first stone of tho temple of 


I Mv fii'i'/.-i 'x Jt-n/nnl of /ftfi Sow.] 

Had it pleased'ied to continue to me the hopes 
of sueees-ion, 1 sbould haVc been, aireording to my 
medioerity, and tLe iti'sliocrily of tho age 1 live in, 
a soi-t. of founder .if a f.iuiily; I should have left a 
sun, wlio, in all ttic points iu wliicli personal merit 
can bo viewed, iu science, iu emdition, in genius, 
in taste, ill hmiour, in gcrierosity, iu humanity, in 
oiery lilwral sentiment, and every liberal accom¬ 
plishment, woolil not have shown himself inferior 
to the Duke ot Bedford, or to any of those whom ho 
Iraees in hi- line, llis (iraoe very soon would have 
wanted all plausibility in his attiwk upon that pro¬ 
vision whieh beloug’sl more to mine than to me. Ho 
would soon have snpjdied every deficiency, and syni- 
rnotiised '-very disproportion. It would not have been 
for that sucimsor to resort to any stagnant wasting 
reservoir of merit in me, or in any ancestry. Ho had 
in himself a salient living spring of gencrous'and 
manly action. Every day he livwl, he would have re- 
piiroha-sed the bounty of the crown, and' ten times 
more, if ten times more he had received. He was 
made a public creature, and had no enjoyment what¬ 
ever but in the perfonuanee of some duty. At Uiis 
exigent moment' the loss of a finished man is not 
easily supplied. *• 

But a Disposer, whose power wc are little able to 
resist, and whose wi-dom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute, has ordained it in another manner, and 
(whatever iny querulous weakness might suggest) a 
far better. Thta sthrui has gone over me, and I lie 
like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane 
has scattered about me. J am stripped of all my 
honours; J am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate 
on th# earth 1 There, and prostrate there, I most 
iinfei^edly recognise the divine justice, and in some 
ilegree suhinit to it. But whilst I bumble myself 
before God, 1 do not know that it is forbidden to repel 
tho attacks of nnjusc and inconsiderate men.- 'The 
patience of .lob is proverbial. After some of the con¬ 
vulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he submitted 

* At the conclusion of this speech, Mr Burke moved that 
the right of iiarliamontory representation should be extended 
to tho American colonies, but hts motion was negatived Igr 
270 to 78. Indeed his most brilliant orations made little ItUv 
pnssfifon on tho House of Commons, the ministerial partjrlid;. 
ing strong in numbers. 
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huDwtlf, and repented tn duA andaehes. But iTcn 
ao, I do not lind him blamed for reprehending, and 
with a considerable degree of Torhal asperity, those 
ill natuiod neighbours of his who visited his dung 
hiU to lead moral, political, and economical lectuies 
on his xnibcry I am alone T have nom to meet iny 
enemies m the gate lnde<^ my lord, I greatly de 
ceive mysell, if in this harf season 1 would give a 
peck of reluse wheat for all (hat is railed fame and 
honour in the world llns is the appetite but rf a 
few It IS a luxury, it is a piivilegc, it is ui indul 
gence foi thocc who nic at their easi But wo ore all 
of us m%de to shun difcgrip>., vs wt arc made to slinnk I 
flora pain, and povertj, and disease It is an instinct, 
and under the diuftion of rcison, iiistinet is ilvvivs 
m the right I li>«. m an inveited ouhr 1 hiy who 
ought to have speu idid uif art i,oti( 1 d »rc ri« , thej 
who slionid haio bull ti nir as postinty, m in the 
place of aniestoik i >wc to the dfonsl itlition 
(which evei must subsist lu memory) thit ait ip tv, 
which he woulij hive ptrfi me I to it I mv< it t 
him to show, that he was not lUsiended, as the Duke 
of Bedford would have it, from an umv >if liv parent 

1 77 i(" Jh i/i h If) lei / / ] 

The learned piotissrrs ol tin rights f man ii iid 
presenptim, not as i litli t) 1 ii ill Istin, '■tt Uf 
against old jxiss >,ion, lul they 1 rk in jits iipli ii 
itself as a bir a ainst tin pe^si-.'.ii ml p pn t i 
They hold an immiinoinl pjs»issiin to bi n< nine 
dian a long emtinuel, vrnl there! te an ijt^rn ited 
lujiistite 'suih an the i i Ic is, snih tluriflteiin 
I and such lliiu law But i-, t > < ui i iintij ii il < ui j 
' rate, as Ion' as the well e imputed slimtuu ot u I 
i hurt il and stati.thc svnetuniy, thi hsl> < h li s 1 
that ancient 1 iw, ilelmdt d by revtii mi, ditrn li 1 1\ 
power, a lirtiiss it imec ml i ttinpli, shill s( u 1 
inviolate on thebuwil thi British Si u islii.,*^ 
the British uioiiaichy, i et iiiin limiteil thin tin I 
bvtheonleis il tli “late, shall, liki tin p i I lUj 
ol Windsor, risiiij, in Iheinviist/ I p p itim, ml 
girt with the double belt il its kindieil i id i ev il 
tower as long as tills awtul “tiuctun sJull jki'.k. 
and guard th« subpeti I liml, st 1 ii,. ihi in mils 
vnd dikes of the low lat Be it iil I < vi I will h vie n 
thing to ftai lioiu all the ]iuki\cs t ill thi Iciilliis 
ol fctanee \sling at- ur simitipi lo d the km,, 
and his tvithtul subjuts, Ihi I rtls mill iiin iis ii 
this realm the tuple coid wliiih no mvn cm bit ik 
the solemn, swern, eonstifutii d traiikj ltdjt ti tins 
nation, tlic liiiu „uaiantte ol i aeh e thei 11 ing m I 
each other’s rights, the |oint and seiiinl '•teurilu , 
j each in its pirne and orelei toi cierf kind ami utiv 
quaiit) ol mopcity and of ili?niity- as li ng is lbc«e 
endure, so long the Duki ol Bedford is mlc , ami lu 
are all safe togethir -the high him tlu blights if 
envy and the spobations of rapaiitv , thi 1 w Inai 
the iron hand of oppnssi m uiui the insil ut sp ini 1 1 
contempt • * 

flfitte Antoimtti, (liifii >lJiu 1 
[rrom ‘ Reflections on the He\ 1 n m 1 11 ] 

It IS now sixteen oi hoventeen years sinee 1 siw thi 
queen of France, thou the ilaupliim ss, at \iisnill<s, 
and surely never lighted on thisoib, which she li iidlj 
soomed te touch, a moie delightful vision 1 saw hi i 
just above the horuon, decorating and ehieiing tlu 
elevated sidierc she just began to move in— gnttmng 
like the morning star full of 11 , and splendoui, and 
joy. Oh' what a revolution ' and what a hi art must 
I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
and that fall I Lvttlo did I dream, when sho added 
titles of veneration to that cnthusiastu, distant, le 
spe^Ail love, that she should ever bo obliged to i anj 

) 


the sharp antidote against disgraee concealed in that 
bosom; little did I dicani that 1 should have lived to 
see sueh disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gal¬ 
lant men, yi a nation of men of honour and of cava¬ 
liers I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
fiom their scabbards to avenge eviu a look that threat¬ 
ened her with insult But th- a,.i et chivalry isgone. 
That of sophisters, eeimnnists, mil tUiulatorrf has 
succieiled, and the gloij if liiiipe is i stinguished 
foi ever Never, never moii i-hall m behold that 
generouh loyalty to rank and six, that poui submis¬ 
sion, that digmbed obi lienei, that sub rlination of 
the iieirt, which kept ilive, ivtn in nrvituli itself, 
the spirit of an exalted licedoni Iho mibought grace 
ot life, the cheap drf nei of ii v»ions, the nurse of manly 
SI ntiment aiil htnic enterpri-e is torn ' It is gone, 
that sin ilililyif jiiiiiiple, tb et ehistity of honour, | 
whii 11 frit a stnm hke a wound, winch inspired eour- | 
a^e whilst it niitigite 1 feioiity, which ennobled what | 
evci it I iiicbeii, ind an lei whnh vice itself lost hvlf 
its evil by losing ell its ,iissni ss 

\Tlc O i't of \ hi 1 1 \ 

[III II aiiic 3 

I II h m iTC I ml Mill piniligtl bv rhe laws, 
pi I iis, II 1 invil lute usi,.Ls I jui lountrv, giow- 
111 lilt 1 thf ]ic|u 1 iii t a IS, lies nothing to 
J1 1 ki li rr 1 ml ml nntirn m anv man Fven 

I lit te til us 'f lb ] rmlt,.es is lot abso- 

liit ly vimiit llu string stiii. b in every indivi- I 

bill t pi irvi p SSI s n f whet b hist uni to ) 
111 11 f bull, in 1 1 Iwtin/iii-h 1 im, is one if the 
(( uitns irni'ti i ml bspitism implanted i 
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habit& If we could flatter ourRclTcs that thib would 
not happen, we must be the weakest of men: we must 
be the worst, if we were indiflen'iit whether it hap¬ 
pened or not. What, gracious srsorcupi, is the empire 
of America to us, or the empiie d the world, if we 
lose our own liberties? Wo deprecate this last of 
evils. We deprecate the ellect of the doctrines which 
must support and countenance the goseinmcnt over 
conquered Ungluihmeu. 

As it will be impossible lenij to resist the poweiliil 
and equitable arguments in fni oui of the freedom of 
these unhappy people, that are to be drawn fioiu the 
principle of our own lilierty, atteiiqits will be made, 
attempts have been made, to ridicule and to .iigue 
away this principle, and to inculcate into the minds 
of your people otner maxinis of ''oierniuent and otlior 
grounds of obodienec than those which haic preiailed 
at and since the glorious Keiolntion. Ily degrees 
these doctrines, by being convenient, nmy grow pic- 
valent. The consequence is not tertain; but a gene¬ 
ral change of principles rarely happens among a 
people without leading to a change of goicrnmfiit. 

Sir, your throne cannot stand secure upon the prin¬ 
ciples of unconditional subiuissiou and jiassiic obt- 
dienco; on powers esercised without the ooncnrrence 
ofthejieoplotobcgoieined; on actsinadc imiefiance 
of their prejudices and habits; on .acquiescence pro¬ 
cured by foreign mciceuaiy troojis, .uid -ccuied by 
standing armies. These may po'-sibly he the found<i- 
tion of othe: thrones; they luist be the suhicrsion ot 
yours. It was not to passive principles in our nnets- 
tors that wo owe the honuui of appearing betoic a 
sovereign who cannot feel that he is a pnnee, without 
knowing that we oiiglit to lie flee. The Uciolufion is 
a departure from the .incient couise of f he dc'ci nt ot 
this monarchy. The jicople at that tiiin. re eiiiet< d 
into their original rights; and it w.vs not beiausca 
positive law authorised what was then done, but be 
cause the freedom and safety of the subject, the oiigin 
and cause of all laws, icquircd a ]>rocecding jiaia- 
mount and superior to them. Af that cici-nieiiioiable 
and imstructiie period, the letter of the law was super¬ 
seded in favour of the substance of liberty. To the 
free choice, therefore, of the people, without either 
I king or parliaiuent, we owe that hapjiy establishment 
out of wnich both king and parliament were regene¬ 
rated. From that gieat principle of liberty have 
originated ttss statutes eonfiiming and ratifying the 
establishment fromwrhith jnurmajestj dtrves your 
right to rule over us. Those statutes have not givtn 
us our liberties; our liberties have prodmid them. 
Every hour of jour majesty’s icign, your title stau.ls 
updu the veiy same foundation on which it was ,it 
&st liud, and wc do not know a better on whnb it 
can possibly bo laid. 

Conrinced, sir, that you cannot hav e different lisrhts, 
and a diflerent security in different puits of jour do¬ 
minions, we wish to lay an even platfoim flir your 
! thkone, and to giro it an uiimovable stability, by lay- 
ing it on the general freedom of your people, and by 
securing to your majesty that confidence and uffcctiou 
in all parts of your dominions, which makes your best 
security and dearest title in tins therhilf scat of jour 

empire* 

t/)C?f}'ilW70li ttf llti (\ii .] 

I (Prom qeeoh on the Xfaliob of Aicot's debts, liA'i. i 

When at length Ilyder Ali found that he hav! fo 
I dA With men who either would aign no convention, or 
whom no treaty and uo signature could bind, and* 
who wen the detennined enemies of human inter- 
qofxrte itself, ^ decreed to make the couutiy possessed 


by these incorrigible ftnd predestinated criminals ^ 
memorable example to niankiuA He resolved, in the 
gloomy lecesMcs Of a mind capacious of such things, to 
leave the whole Caniatic^an everlasting monumeht 
of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as a 
barrier between him and those agamstwhom the fluth 
which holds the muml ^nients of the world togetW 
was 110 protection. 1% became at length so confi¬ 
dent of his force, so rcnlected in his might, that ho 
made uo secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. 
Having tenniiiatcd his disputes with every enemy and 
every rival, who buried their mutual aiiNnositics in 
their eominon detestation against the creditojs of tho 
Nabob of Arcot, he diew fiom every quarter whatever 
a sj,v.ige ferocity could add to his new rudiments in 
the arts of destruction; and compounding all the 
materials of fniy, havoc, and dcsnlatioii, into one 
black cloud, he 'hung for a while on the declivities 
ot the iiiountiins. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly ga/ing on tho menacing 
meteor which blackened all their hori/un, it suddenly 
burst and poured down the whole of it's concents upon 
the plains of the (’aniatic. Then ensued a scene of 
wo, the like of which no eye hud seen, no heart i*on- 
ceived, and whic h no tongue e.tii adccpiatcly tell. All 
till' horrors of vMir htfoie known or heard of were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of uiiivers,il firo 
blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed 
evciy temple. The iniseiable iiihamtants flying from 
the* flaming vill.vges, in paitweie slaughtered: others, 
witlioiit regard to sc to ace, io the rcs|)ect of mnk, 
01 s,u’redne's of function ; fatheis tom from children, 
husbands from wi't-, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalrv, .and arnidsC iiic* go<idiiig spears of drivers 
and the tienipling of puisiung heuscs, weic swept into 
capt.iuv, in an unknown and hostile laud. Those 
wliowc 1 able to ev.ide this tempest fled to the walled 
c ities; but, t sc ailing tic m fire, sword, and evilu, they 
f(M into the pivvs of fanuiit. 

riie alms of tho settlement, in this dreadful exi- 
gemj, vvetf icitaliily liboial; and all was done by 
tl.uiitj that private clnuity could do: but it was a 
people >11 l)i 2 "<iij ; it was a nation that stretched out 
its hands for IcmhI. l-’or mouths together those crea¬ 
tures of snfici.iiice, vchosc very excess and luxury in 
their most plenteous days had fallen shorf of the 
allowance ot our austeicst fasts, silent, patient, rc- 
sicued, without scclitiiiu or disturbance, almost with¬ 
out (oinpUiiit, porishccl by a hundred a day in the 
siicets of Madras; every day seventy at least laiji 
the ir bochts in fhe streets, or on the glacis of Tanjoro, 
and c spired of i.niiiiie in the gi unary of India. I Was 
going to iiwake your justice towards this unhappy part 
of our fellow-( iti^ciis, by bringing lieforc you some of 
the lirLUinstauces of thiS plague of hunger. Of all 
the c alaniitics wluc h beset diul waylay the life of man, 
tliiseoniis the nearest to ourhc‘arl,.anil is that wherein 
the proudest of us al] feels himself to bo nothing more 
than he is: but I find inj'sclf unable to manage it 
with dceonuii; ‘hestb details are of a ejicciua of horror 
so nauseous and cLsgiisting; they are go degrading 
to tho sufferers and to the he.irerg; they are so humi> 
Hating to human nature itself, that, on liettcr thoughts, 

I find it more advisable to throw a pall over this 
liideons object, and to leave it to your general Con¬ 
ceptions. 

For ciirliteen nioiitlis, vvithout iiileimisidou, this 
destruction raged fiom the gates of Madras ^to tho 
giitcs of Taiijore; and so completely did tlitac ruasters 
ill their art, Iljdgr Ali and his more ferocious son, 
absolve themselves of their impious vow, that when 
tho British aniiics traversed, a.s they did, the Carnatic 
for hundreds of miles in all directions, through tho 
whole line of their niarrb did they not see one man, < 
not one woman, not one child, not one fonrfootedb^t 
of any description whatever. One dead unifonit aileilM 
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xoigned'over tlie whole reffloB. * * . The Caniatic 

i* A country not much inferior lu extent to England. 
Figure to yourself, Mr Speaker, the land in whose re¬ 
presentative chair you sit; figure to yourself the form 
and fiwhion of your-sw'cet and cheerful country from 
Thames to Trent, north and south, and from the Irish 
to the Gterman sea east and^est, emptied and em- 
bowelled (may Ood avert the rYueu of our crimes!) by 
so accomplished a desolation ! 


rr/iC Bi^rence IkOctxn Mr flurlx aiicl (he 
JDuke of Bedford.] 

• 

[The Puke of BciKonl and Hie Karl of Lauderdale attacked 
Mr Burke and his jKnsioii in their pl.ioi! in tlic House uf /.ords, 
and Burke replied m his ‘ Letters to a Noble Lord,' oiin of the 
most aaroastio and most able of all his iirodnelions.] 

I wmiuot, like hi.s (jr.u'o of llctlford, .swaddled, and 
rocked, and dandled iiitoii logislator—A'l/or iii, aihir- 
sum is the motto for a niiin like me. k possessed not 
one of the qualstic.s, nor cultir ated one of the art.s, 
that recommend men to the favour and protection of 
the great. I wns not made for a minion or a tool. As 
little did I follow the trade of winning the heiirls by 
imposing on tlie understiunlings of the jieoplc. At 
every step of my progress in life (for in every step was 
I traversed and opposed), and at e\cvy turnpike f 
met I was obliged show my p;i.s.sport, and again and 
again to prove my sole title to tltc honour of being 
useful to my eountry, by a proof that I was not wholly 
unacqpainled with its law.s, and the nholo system of 
its interests l)olh abroad and at home. Olhei-rtise, no 
rank,no toleration even for me. Iliad no arts but 
manly arts. On them I have stood, and, please <iod, 
in spite of the Huke of lledford and the Earl of Eaii- 
durdale, to the last gasp will I stand. * ^ 

I know not how it has happeneil, but it really seems 
that, whilst his (Jracc was meditating hi.s wcll-cona 
sidered censure upon me, he fell into a sort of sloop. 
Homer nods, and tlio Duke of Ucilford may dream ; 
and as drentne (even his golden dreams) arc apt to be 
ill-pieced and incongruously put together, his (.iraet- 
preserved his idea of reproach to me, but took the sub- 
jeet-matter from the erown-grant.s to his own family. 
This is ‘ the stuff of which liis drvains are made.’ i ii 
that way of putting tilings together, his (Iraee is per¬ 
fectly in the right. The grants to the liousc of Uussel 
were so euoimous, as not only to outrage economy, but 
even to stagger credibility. The Duke of lledford i.s 
the leviathan among till the ere.itures of the crown. 
He' tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; he plays and 
frolics in the ocean of the royal hounty. Huge as he 
is, and whilst * he lies fftiatiug many a*ond,’ lie is still 
a creature. His ribs, his tin*, his whalebone, his 
blubber, the very spiracles tlirough whieli lie spouts a 
torrent of brine against his origin, mid cuiers me all 
over with the spray—cvci'ythiiig of him and abouk 
him is from the throne. 

Is it for him to question the dWpensalion of the 
royal favour 1 

I really am at a loss to draw any sort cf pai-allel 
between the public merits of hi.s tlraco, by whicli he 
justifies the grants ho holds, and the.se services of 
mine, on the favourable construction of wliicli I have 
obtained what his (Iracc so much disajiprovcs. In 
private life, I have not at all the honour of acquaint- 
anccwjth the noble duke. Hut I ought to i>rcsunie, 
and it costs me iiotliing to do so, that lie 'ibundantly 
deserves' the esteem and love of all who live with him. 
But iu< to public service, why, *^ru]y, it would not be 
more ridiculous for me to compare myself in mnk, in 
fortune, in splendid descent, in youth, strength, or 
.figure, with the Duke of Bedford, than to make a 
paw^l fietween his services and my attempts to he 
useful to my country. It would not be gross adula- 
': ^tiim^ but uncivil irony, to say that he has any public 


merit of his own, to keep alive the idea of the serviees- 
by which his vast landed {tensions were obtained. My 
merits, whatever they are, are original and personal; 
his are derivative. It is his ancestor, the original wn- 
sioner, that has laid up this iiicxhaustib',tf,’*ntt of 
merit, which makes hi.s Grace so very dclic«.' ‘‘'^d.ex- 
ceptiuuB about the merit of all other grantees of .tho 
crown. Had he jicrmitted me to remain in quiet, I 
should have said, His his estate; that's enough. It 
is his by law; what have I to do witli it or its his-, 
tory? ilo would iiat, (rally have said on his side, ’tis 
this man’s fortune. '■ is as good now as my un- 
cc.stor wii-j two hundred and filty years ago. I am 
a young man with very old pensions; he is an old 
man with very young pensions—that's all. 

Why will his Grace, by attacking me, force me re¬ 
luctantly to compare my little merit with that which 
obtained from the crown those prodigies of profuse 
donation by which he tramples on the mediocrity of 
humlile ami laborious individuals ? * Since 

tho new grantees liave war made on them by the old, 
and that the wor.i of the sovereign is not to be taken, 
let us turn our eyes to bi.story, in which gi'eat men 
have always a pleasure in contemplating the heroic 
origin of their Jiou.se. 

The fiiTit peer of the name, the first pun-hascr of the j 
grants, was a Mr l{us.sel, a person of an ancient gen¬ 
tleman’s family, rai.-cd by lieing a minion of Ilemy 
VIM. As there generally is some resemblance of cha¬ 
racter to create these relations, the favourite was in 
all likelihood much .such another as his master. The 
first of these iinmodcrale^grUnts was not taken from 
the ancient dcmc-iie of the crown, hut from the recent 
confiscation of the ancient nobility of the land. The 
lion having sucked the blood of his prey, threw the 
otlal carca-s to the jackal in waiting. Having tasted 
once the food of confiscation, the favourites became 
fierce and ravenous. This worthy favourite’s first grant 
was fioiii the lay nobility. The second, infinitely iin- 
{iioving on the enormity of the first, was from the 
jduiidcr of the eliurch. In truth, his Groce i.s sonic- 
wiia' o.vcu.sablc for his dislike to a grant like mine, 
not only in iis (juaiitity, but in its kind so different 
from his own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent sovereign; 
his from Henry VIll. Mine had not its fund in the 
murder of any iuiioccnt person of illustrious rank, or 
in the pillage of any body of unoffending nwn; his 
grants were from the aggregate and eousolidatcd funds 
of judgmeiit.s iniquitoiisly legal, and fron^ possessions 
voluntarily surrendered by the lawful proprietors with 
the gibbet at their door. 

The merit i.f the gr.mtco whom he derives from, 
was that of being a jiroinpt and greedy instrument of 
a levelling tyrant, who opi>re.s.sed all descriptions of 
Ids j>eojile, but who fell with particular fury on every¬ 
thing that was great ami iiolde. Mine has been in 
cudcavouiing to screen every man, in every class, from 
o{iprcwion, and {latticularly in defending the high and 
eminent, who in the bad tinie.s of confiscating {itinces, 
eonfiscatiiig chief governors, or confiscating dema¬ 
gogues, arc tlie most ex{io.scd to jealousy, avarice, and 
envy. 

'J'lie merit of tho original grantee of his tirace’.s 
pensions was in giving his hand to the work, and 
partaking the spoil with a {iriiice, who plundered a 
part of the national church of hi.s time and country. 
Mine wa-s in defending the whole of the n.atioaal 
church of my own time ami iny own country, and the 
whole of the national churches of all countries, from 
the principles and the examples which lead to eccle¬ 
siastical pillage, thcnco to a contempt of all prescrip- 
tiivo titles, thence to the pillage of all property, and 
thence to universal desolation. 

The merit of the origin of his Grace's fortune was 
in being a favourite and chief adviser to a prince who 
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lt(ft uo liberty to his natiTO covmtry. My endeavour 
was to obtain liberty for the municipal country in 
which 1 was born, imd for all descriptions and denomi* 
nations in it. Mine was to support, with uurelaxing 
Tigllanoo, every right, every privilege, every franchise, 
in this nij-'^ adoptra, my dearer and more comprehen¬ 
sive country; and not only to preservo those rights in 
this chief seat of empire, but in every nation, in every 
land, in erery climate, languagi-, and religion in the 
vast domain that still is under the protection, and tho 
larger that was once under the protection, of tho 
British crown, . 

His founder’s merits were by arts in which he served 
his master and made his fortune, to bring poverty, 
wretchedness, and depopulation on his country. Mine 
were under a benevolent prince, in promoting the 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture of his king¬ 
dom ; in which his majesty shows on emiueiit exam¬ 
ple, who even in his amusements is a patriot, and in 
hours of leisure an improver of his native soil. 

[Ijlumictfr of IToirnrd the Philnnthrujihi.l 

I cannot name this gentleman wilhoiit remarking, 
that his labours and writings liare done much to open 
the eyes and hearts of all mankind, lie has visited 
all Europe — not to survey tho smnptuonsness of 
palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of mo¬ 
dem art; nor to collect medals, or collate manu¬ 
scripts, but to dive into tK; d(*])ths of dungeons, to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey tho 
mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the gauge and 
dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt; to 
remember the foi^otteu, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit tho forsaken, and compare and collate the dis¬ 
tresses of all men in all countries. His plan is ori¬ 
ginal ; it is as full of genius as of humanity. It was 
a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation of charily. 
Already, the benefit of his labour is felt more or less 
in every country: 1 hope he will anticipate his final 
reword by seeing .ill its cfTccts fully realised in his 
own. 

.TUN'll'.S. 

On tiie 2l8t of January I7fi!» appeared the first 
ofa series of political letters, be-aring the. signature 
of Jdnius, which have since taken their place among 
the standard works of the English language. Great 
excitement prevailed in the nation at the time. The 
I contest with the American colonies, the imposition 
I of new taxes, the dillieulty of forming a steady and 
I jrermanent administration, and the great ability and 
I eloquence of the opposition, had tended to spread a 
feeling of dissatisfaction throughout the country. 
The publication of the North Briton, a periodical 
edited by John Wilkes, and conducted with rcckle.ss 
violence and asperity, .added fuel to the flame, and 
the prime minister. Lord North, said justly, that 
‘the press overflowed the land with its black g.all, 
.and poi.soncd the minds of the people.’ Without any 
wish to express political opinions, wq may say that 
tiie government was not equal to the emergency, 
and indeed it would have required a cabinet of the 
highest powers and most energetic wisdom to have 
triumphed over the opposi|;ion of men like Chatham 
aad Burke, and writers like .luiiius. The most 
popular newspatper of that day was the Public 
Advertiser, published by Woodfall, a man of educa- 
ttriB and respectability. In this journal the write' 
known as Junius had contributed under various 
signatures for about two years. The letters by 
which haic now distinguished were more carefully 


elaborated, and more highly polished, than' say of S»ls. 
previous communications They attacked sM tfi® 
public characters of the (]ay connected with the f 
government, they retailed much private scandal atid . 
personal history, and did not spare even royalty ttr- 
self. Tho compression, point, and brilliancy of thris 
language, their unriviiled sarcasm, boldness,, and , 
tremendous invective, «t once arrested the attention 
of the public. Every effort that could be devised 
by the government, or prompted by private mdig- 
iiation, was made to discover their auteor, but in 
vain. ‘ It is not in the nature of things,’ he writes 
to liis publisher, ‘ that you or anybody clue should 
know me, unless I, make* myself known: aU arts or 
inquiries or rewards would be ineffcctiml.’ In an¬ 
other place he remarks, * 1 am the sole depository 
of my secret, and it shall die with me.’ The event 
has verified the prediction: he had drawn around 
himself so impenetrable a veil of secrecy, that all 
the efforts of inquirers, politic.al and literary, foiled 
in (lispclling the original darknejh. The* letters 
''vere published at intervals from 1769 to 1772, when 
they were collected by Woodfall and revised by their 
.author (who was equally unknown to Ins publisher), 
and printed in two volumes. They have since gone 
through iimuiiicr<ah]e editions; but the best is that 
published in 1812 by Woodfall’s son, which includes 
tho letters by tho same writer ifhder other signa¬ 
tures, with his private notes to his xmblisher, and 
fac-similes of his handwriting. 

The prijiripln- of .Tunius arc moderate, compared 
witli his pmoncihtir.s. Some sound constitutional | 
maxims are conveyed in his letters, but his style 
has uedoiildeilly been his passport to fame. His 
illusti:irua\s and metaphors arc also sometimes un- 
eomna'iily felicitous. Tlie jicrsonal malevolence of 
his .attacks it is impossible to justify. They evince 
!i settled deliberate malignity, which could not pro¬ 
ceed from a man of a good or noble nature, and con¬ 
tain allusions to ol>scuro individuals in the 'public 
ofBecs, which seem to have arisen less from patriotism 
than from individual hatred and envy. Wlien the 
controversy us to tlie authorship of these memorable 
pliiliiJj)ie.s had almost died away, a book appeared 
in 1816, bearing the title of ‘Junius Identified with a 
Celebrated Living Character.’ The living character 
■was the late Sir I’hilip P’rancis, and certainly a mass 
of strong cirnunistatitial evidence lias been presented 
in his favour. ‘ The external evidence,' says Mr 
Macaulay,* ‘ is, we, tliink, such as would support a 
verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The 
handwriting of Iimius is tho very peculiar handwrit¬ 
ing of Francis, slightlyjdisguised. As to the position,- 
jiursuits, and connexions of Junius, the following 
are the most imiwrtant facts which can be considered 
as clearly iwovcil:—First, that he was acquainted 
ft'ith the technical forms of tlic secretary of state’s 
office; secondly, that he was intimately acquainted 
with the busiimss of the war office; thirdly, that he, 
during the ye.ar 1770, attended debates in .the House 
of lx>rds, and took notes of speeches, particnlariy of 
the speeches of Lord Chatham; fourthly, that he 
bitterly resented the appointment of Mr Chmfier to 
the place of deputy-secretary at war; fifthly, that 
he was bound by sdrae strong tie to the first 
Holland. Now, I’rands passed some years in the 
secretary of state’s office. He was subsequently 
chief clerk of the war office. He repeatedly men¬ 
tioned that he bad himself, in 1770, hoard speeches 
of Lord Chatham; and some of these Qieeches were 
actually printed from Ida notes. He resigned bis 
clerkship at the war office from resentment at the 
appointment of Mr Chamier. It was by Lord pd* 
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limit tliat he was first introduced into the public 
serrice. Now, here we five marks, all of which 
ought to be found in Junius. They are all five 
found in Francis. We do not believe that more 
two of them can be found in any otlier person 
ithatever. If this argument does not settle tlie 
question, there is an end of aft reasoning on cireum- 
■fanftai evidence.’ The same acute writer considers 
the intomal evidence to be equally clear as to the 
rfpima of Francis. Already, however, the impression 
ninHn on tlie public mind by the evidence for this 
ganrtflnian scems to huve jiassed away, and atten¬ 
tion has •recently been directed to another indi- 
riduid, wlw was only one of ten or more persons 
suspected at the tune of the publication. This is 
Lord George Sackville, latterly Viscount Kackvillc, 
an able hut unpopuLsr soldier, cashiered from the 
army in consequence of neglect of duty at the liattle 
of Minden, but who afterwards rcgaiiad the faioiir 
of the goveriuncnt, and acted as seenotary at war 
throughout the tthole period of the American con¬ 
test. A work by Mr f'oventry in 1«J5, and a 
volume by Mr Jaqties in 1^42, hiHc bei'n devoleil 
to an endeavour to fix the autluirsliip of .Tunius upon 
Ixird George, and it is surjirisiiig how many ami 
how powerful are the argiiinents whicli liave liei n 
adduced by these uriters. It seems liy no mt ins 
unlikely that a haiJi(ht> and dis.ippointc<t man. vho 
conceived himself to have suflered unjustly, slioiiM 
pour forth his bitter feelings in tliis form ; Imt. agiin. 
if Lord George Sackville was really Jumns, how 
strange to consider that the vituperntor of tlie king, 
J.a)rd Mansfield, ami others, hlionld in a fi w short 
years have been acting along witli tliem in the go- 
vo'-nment! Here, aTtainly, thirc is room to jiaiisc, 
and citlier to suspend judgment altogt th(>r, or to lean 
to tlie conclusion for Francis which lias liceii 1a- 
voured by sacli high antliority. 

Fhilip Francis w.as llie son of tlie lliv. I’lnlip 
Francis, translator of Horace. He was born in 
Dublin in 1740, and at the early age of sivtcen was 
placed bj' Imrcl lloiland m the secret,irj of st.iti’s 
office. By tlie patronage of I’ltt (.Lord ( lialli.ini), 
he was made seeietary' toGenend iiligb in t7.0'<, and 
was iiresent at tiie capture of (/bcrlmrgli; in 17(iO 
ho ai'CompanieJ Jjird Kmnoul as sierct.iry on ins 
embassy to Lisbon; and in l7oa lie was apiwintcd 
to a considerable sitmition in tlm war offiiv, wlneii 
ho held till 1772. TSext year he w as made a mciiilx r 
of tile council appuiiiled for the government of Hen- 
gal, from whence he returned iiil7ai,alte'rbeingixr- 
petually at war with the governor-gcjjeral, W'aneii 
Ilastings, and being wounded by him in a duel. He 
afterwards set in parliament, supporting Wliig jiriii- 
eiples, and was one of the ‘ Friends of the I’l ople' 
in association with Fox, Tierney, and (Jrey. He 
died in 1818. It must lie uekiiowledged that the* 
spceehes and letters of .Kir I’hilip evince mm li of 
the talent found in Junins, thougii tiicy are l(."s 
rhetorical in style; w hile the history and dis[>osition.s 
of the man—his strong resentments, Ids .irrogancc, 
his interest in the public questions of ihe day, 
evinced by his numerous pamphlets, even in ad¬ 
vanced ai^, and ‘the whole complexion of Ids party 
and politicM sentiments, are what we should expect 
of Woodfoll’s celebrated cornjsponilent. High and 
commanding qualities he undoubtedly posse.ssesl; nor 
was he without genuine patriotic fbcliugs, and a 
desire to labour earnestly for the public weal. His 
error lay in mistaking his private enmities for pub¬ 
lic virtue, and nursing his resentments till they at¬ 
tained a dark and unsocial malignity. His temper 
was irritable and gloomy, and often led him to form 
mistifken and tuicharitable estimates of men and 
measures. 


Of the literary excellences of .funins, his sarcasm, 
compressed energy, and brilliant illustration, a few 
specimens may be quoted. His finest metaphor (as 
just in sentiment as beautiful in expressidn) is con¬ 
tained in the conclusion to tlie forty-second letter;_ 

‘ The ministry, it seems, are labouring to draw a 
line of distinction lietween the honour of the crown 
and the rights of the people. This new idea has yet 
only been started in discourse; for, in effect, both 
objects have been equally sacrificed. I neither un¬ 
derstand the distinction, nor what use the ministry 
propose to make of it. Tlie king’s liononr is that 
of his iicopie. TArir real honour and real interest 
are the same. I am not contending for a vain puuo- 
tdio. A clear unblemished ehanictcr eomptehenus 
not only tiie integrity that will not offer, bnt the 
spirit tliat w ill not submit, to an injury; and whether 
it Ixdongs to an indiv idiuil or to a community, it is the 
teundation of peai'e, of iufitpendence, and of safety. 
Private rrnlit is w'ealtli; public honour is security. ' 
The feather tliat adorns tlie roj’al bird nupports his 
fliglit. Strip him of his plumage, and jou fix him 
to tlie eartli.’ 

'I'lms also lie r» iii.ir’ics-- ‘ In the shipwreck of the 
state, trides float and are preserved: while every- . 
flung solid and valuable sinks to tlic bottom, and is 
lo't for ever." i 

01 the snpjiosed enmity of George HI. to "Wilkes, | 
.and tlie injiidiiious prosecution of tliat demagogue, 
Jiinhis happily It marks—‘He said more than mo¬ 
di r.ite men would justify, but not enough to entitle | 
liiiii to the honour of joiusmajc sty’s personal resent¬ 
ment. 'Die r.ai a o1 rojiil iiidigii.itiun, collected upon 
iniii, served only to illuminate, and eoultl not txin- 
•siinic. Animated lij the f.ivour of the people on 
the ont> .side, and heatid by persi'cution on the other, 
his views and •'entiiiients cliangtd w itli his situation. 
H.irdiy SI nous at first, he is now an enthusiast. ' 
'1 lie (oiliest bodu s w .inn w ifIi opposition, the iiardest 
s]iiikle niiollision. 'J’here is :i holy mistaken re.al . 
in jiolitics as w 1 11 as religion. By persuading otheis, 
wet > 11 VIine ourselves. Tlie p.i-sioiis arc engaged, 1 
.Old I re.itc a iiiateni.'il .itlei turn in the mind, which j 
fortes us to love tlie iMiise for wliieli we sufter.’ I j 

The litttr to tin* king is tlie most dignified of the |j 
letters of .Innius; those to the Dukes of Grafton I 
and Bedford tin' most .severe. The Litter .illij^d the 
most ftvouralile spttinn ns of tiie I'orce, epigram, and ' 
nieuiless sarcasm ot his liest -tvle. The Duke of 
Grafton was dt sceuilcl from t'ti.iTles 11^ and this ' 
afloriied the satirist seojH' lor invietive;—* Tlio cha- . 
rat ter of the r 'puted aiieestors of some men has 
made it impossilile for their dt seendaiits to be vicious 
in Hie extreme, witliout licing degenerate. Tliose of 
your Gi lee, for iiist.inee, left no distressing examples 
of virtue, even to their legitiiiiato posterity; and you 
iiiaj look back with pleasure to tin illustrious pedi¬ 
gree. in which lieraldry li.is not left a single good 
nii.ility upon record to insult or upbraid you. You 
li.ivc letter proofs of your tle-seent, my lord, than the 
register of a marriage, or any troublesome inheri¬ 
tance of reputation. There are some herc^tary i 
strokes of chaiucter by which a family may be as 
clearly distingu^licd as by the blackest features of 
the human face. Charles 1. lived and dioti a hypo- , 
erite; Charles 11. was a hyptwrite of another sort, 
and should have died upon the same scaffold. At ' 
the distance of a century, we see their difl’erent cha- ! 
rectors happily revived ana blended in your Grace. 
Sullen and severe without religion, profligate with- , 
out gaiety, you live like Charles 11., without being 
aibamiable companion; and, for aught I know, may 
die as his fatiier did, witliout tlie reputation of a 
martyx.* 

In the same strain of elaborate and refined sar- 
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ca*m the Duke of Bedford h addressed:—‘ My lord, 
yon are so little accustomed to receive any marks of 
respect or esteem from the public, that if in the fol¬ 
lowing lines a compliment or expression of applause 
should escape me, I fear yon would consider it as a 
mockery of your established character, and perhaps 
an insult to your understanding. I'ou have nice 
feelings, my lord, if we may judge from your resent¬ 
ments. Cautious, therefore, of giving otfence where 
you liave so little deserved it, T aball leave the illus¬ 
tration of your virtues to other hands. Your friends 
have a privilege to play upon the easiness of your 
temper, or probably they .are better acquainted with 
your good qualities than T am. You have done good 
by stealth. The rest is upon record. You have 
still left amj)le room for specuLation when i(.ane- 
gyrie is exhausted.’ 

After having reproached the clukc for corruption 
and imbecility, the .splendid tir.Tdc of Junius con- 
i eludes in a strain of unmeasured yet lofty invec- 
! tive:—‘ Let ns consider you, thou, as arrived at the 
I summit of worldly greatness; let us suppose that 
I all your plans of avarice and ambition are atrora- 
J piished, and your most sanguine wishes gratified in 
the fear as well as the hatred of the people. Can ago 
itself forget that you are now in the last act of life? 
Can gray hairs make folly venerable ? .ami is there 
no period to be reserved for meditation and retire¬ 
ment? For shame, my lord! Let it not be recorded 
of you th.at the latest moments of your life were 
dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, the s.amc 
busy agitations, in whicheyour youth and nuanbood 
were exhausted. Consider that, though you cannot 
disgrace your former life, you are violating the eba- 
racter of age, and exposing the miimtcnt injbecility, 
after you have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, ixjriiaps, “ Whither shall 
this unlmppy old man ivtire? Can he remain in 
the metropolis, where his life has been so often 
threatened, and his pal.aee so often attacked .=• If 
he returns to Woburn, scorn and mockery await 
liirn; he must create a solitude round his estate, if 
he would avoid the face of repro!«;h and derision. 
At Plymouth hi.s destruction would be more than 
probable; at Exeter inevitable. Mo honest English¬ 
man will ever forget his attachment, nor any honest 
Scotchman forgive his treachery, to laird Bute. At 
every town he enters, he must change his liveries 
and name. AVhichever way lie flies, the hue and 
cry of the tiountry pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of Ids 
administration have been more sensibly felt, his 
virtues better understood: or, at worst, they w ill not 
for him alone forget their hospitality.” As well 
might Verres h.avc returned to Sicily. You have 
twice escaped niy lord; beware of a third e.xpcri- 
■ ment. The indignation of a whole people plun¬ 
dered, insulted, and oppressed, as they liavc been, 
will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene; you can 
no more fly from your enemies than from yourself. 

I Persecuted abroad, you look into your own heart 
for consolation, and find nothing but reproaches and 
despair. But, my lord, you may quit the field of 
business, though not the field of danger; and though 
you cannot be Siife,' you may cease to be ridiculous. 

I fear you have listened too long to the advice of 
those pernicious friends ,with whose interests you 
have sordidly ludted your owi, and for whom you 
tove aswrifieed.cverything tliat ought to 1* dear to 
gitispn of honour. They arc still base enough to en- 
eoarage the follies of your age, as they once did tjie 
vUses of your youth. As little acquainted with the 
of decorum as with the laws of morality, they 
will Aot suffer you to profit by experience, nor even 


to consult the propriety of a had chstriuites.' jSyea 
now they tell you that life is no more than a dra-, 
matic scene, in whidi tlie hero should pr^rve his 
consistency to the last; and that, as you lived with- i 
out virtue, you should die without repentance,’ 

These are certainly brilliant pieces of coAposi* 
tion. The tone and^irit in which they are cop- 
ceived are harsh aiul* reprehensible—^in some parts 
almost fiendish—^but they arc the emanations of ,a 
powerful and cultivated genius, that, under better 
moral discipline, iniglit have done lasting honour to , 
literature and virtue. The acknowlcugcd produc¬ 
tions of Sir I’hilip Francis have equal animation, but' 
less studied brevity and force of style. The soaring . 
ardour of youth had flown; his hopes were crushed; 
he was not writing under the mask of a fearless and 
im]Kmetr;ible secrecy. Yet in 1812, in a letter to 
Earl Grey on the subject of the blockade of Norway, 
we find such vigorous sentences as the following:— 

* Though a mitiun may be Imuglit and sold, deceived 
or betrayed, oppressed or lieggartd, and iu every 
other sense undone, a(l is not lost, as long as a sense 
of national honour survives the general ruin. Even 
an individual cannot be e.rushed by events or over¬ 
whelmed by .ailversity, if, in the wreck and ruin of 
his fortune, tlic character of the man remains un¬ 
blemished. 'I'h.at force is clastic, and, witli the help 
of resolution, will rais(‘ him agtilii out of any depth ; 
of calamity. But if tin: injured sufl'erer, whether 
it la; a great or a little community, a number ^ 
of individuals or a single )icrson, be content to sub- ; 
mit iu sileacc', and to endure without resentment 
—if no compbiints shall K; uttered, no murmur shall 
lx* heard, ileiilorutim --there must be something 
celestial in the .spirit that rises from that descent. 

In March iras, T had your volnntary and entire 
concurrence in the following, .as well as many other 
‘abandoned propositions—when we drank pureWrine 
together—when »/om were young, and / was not 
sujK'Kiiinuatcil—when we left the cold infusions of 
prudence to fine bodies and ge,ntlo politicians—when 
true wisdom was not degraded by the name of mo¬ 
deration—when we cared but little by what majo¬ 
rities tlie nation was betnayed, or how many felons 
were acquitted by tbeir peers—and wlieu w-e were 
not afraid of being intoxicated by the elevation of a 
spirit t(K) liighly rectified. In England .and Scot¬ 
land, the general disposition of the jieople may be 
fairly judged of by the means which are said to be 
necessary tq counteract it—.an immense standing 
army, barr.aeks in every part of the country, the 
bill of rights-suspended, and, iu effect, a military 
despotism.’ The follpwing vigorous .and Jitnius-Uke 
passage is from a speech made by Francis iu answer 
to the remark of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, namedy, 
that it would have been well for the ixmntry if 
General Cl.avering, (iolonel Monson, and Mr Francis, 
had been drowned in theif passage to India. Sir 
Philip observed;—‘His second reason for obtaining 
a seat in parliament, was to have an opportunity of 
explaining liis own conduct if it should be ques¬ 
tioned, or defending it if it should be attacked. The 
last and not least urgent reason was, that he might 
be ready to defend the character of his coUeagues, 
not against specific charges, which he was sure would 
never 1x3 protluced, but against tlie language 6f 
calumny, which endcavumred to asperse, without 
daring to accuse. It was well knowu that a gross 
and public in.sult had been offered to the metniH’y of 1 
Generid Clavering and Colonel Monson, by a person 
of high rank in this country. He was happ^ vhm 
be heard that his name was included in it withi 
theirs. So highly did he respect the charactesr of 
tliosu men, that ho deemed it an honour to sWIxe hi 
the injustice it had-suffered. It was in comptiaaeo 
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with the fonni' of the house, and not to shelter him¬ 
self, or out of tenderness to the party, that he for¬ 
bore to name him. He meant to describe him so 
exactly that he could not be mistaken, lie declared, 
ill his place in a great assembly, and in the course 
of a grave deliberation, “tliat it would have been 
hajipy for this country if Gertoal Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr Francis, had been drowned in their 
passage to Indi.n,” If this poor and spiteful invec¬ 
tive had been uttered by a man of no consefiucnce 

or repute_by any light, trifling, inconsiderate person 

_^by a lord of the bed-chamber, for example—or 

any of tl* other silken barons of modem days, lie 
should have heard it witli indiflerence; but when it 
was seriously urged, and deliberately insisted on, 
by a grave lord of parliament, by a judge, by a man 
0 ^ ability and eminence in his profession, wliose 
personal disiwsition w-a" serious, who carried gravity 
to sternness, and sternness to ferocity, it could not 
be received with inditrereiicc, or ansuicrcd witliont 
resentment. Siftli a man would be thought to have 
inquired before he pronounced. From his moutli a 
reproach was a sentence, an invective was a jmlg- 
raent. Tlie aeddents of life, and not any original 
distinction tliat he knew of, had placed him too 
high, and himself .at loo great a distance from him, 
to admit of any other ansuer than a public deiiiuice 
for General Clavcrlng, for (!olonel liloiison, and for 
himself. This was not a party question, nor should 
it be left to so fethle an advocate as he vas to sup¬ 
port it Tlic friends and fl-llow-soldiera of Cencr.il 
Clavering and Colonel Monson .vonld assist him in 
defending their memory, lie tlcmauded and vk- 
pected the snpjiort of every niiin of honour in tliiit 
houiie and in tlie kingdom. Wliat cliaracter was 
safe, if slander was permitted to attack tlie reputii- 
tiori of two of tlie most lionourablc ami virtuous 
men that ever were employed, or ever pt rislied ii^ 
the service of tlieir country. He knew tliat tlie 
autliority of tills man was not witliont weight: but 
he had im infinitely higher antbority to oppo.se to 
it Ho had tlie happine.ss of hearing the merits of 
Ccneral Olavering and Colonel Monson acknow¬ 
ledged and applauded, in terms to which he was 
not at liberty to d<, more than to allude—tliey were 
rapid and expressive. Ho must not ■'■euture to 
repeat, lost he should do them injustice, or violate 
tlie forms of respect, where essentially he owe l anil 
felt the most i but he w as suflicieiitly understooil. 
The generous sensations that animate the royal 
mind were easily distinguislied from those which 
rankled in the heart of that person^who w.as sup- 
I posed to be the keeper of the royal conscience.’ 

In the last of tlic private letters of ,T iinius to 
WoodfhU—the last, indeed, of hi.s appearances in 
that character—he says, with his clinnu-teristtc ar- 
I dour and impatience, ‘I feel for the honour of thiif 
country, when I see tbaji there are not tun men in it 
who will unite and stand together iqion any one 
question. But it is all alike, vile and eontemptiblo.' 
Tills was written in .January ITT-T Forty-tliree 
years afterwards, in 1816, Sir Thilip Francis Uins 
writes in a letter on public atlhirs, addressed to Loivl 
Holland, anti the similarity in maimer and senti¬ 
ment is strildng. _ Tiie stylo is not unworthy of 
.^rutiiaa:—‘My mind sickens and revolts at the 
scenes of public depavity, of persnual baseness, and 
of' ruinous folly, little less than universal, which 
have passed before us, not ni dramatic representa¬ 
tion, but in real action, since the year 1792, in the 
government of this once flourishing us well as glori¬ 
ous kingdom. In that period a deadly revolution 
has taken place in the moral character of the nation, 
a’tid'C'venriu the instinct of the gregarious multitude. 
. of any kind, if it existed, might excite action. 


With still many generous exceptions, the body of 
the country is lost in apathy and indifiference—some¬ 
times strutting on stilts—for the most part grovel¬ 
ling on its belly—no life-blcKKl in the heart—and 
instead of reason or reflection, a caput mortuum for 
a Jiead-piece; of all revolutions this one is the 
w’orst, because it makes any otlier impossible.’* 

Among the lighter sketches of Francis may be 
taken tlie following brief cbaracters of Fox and 
I’itt:—‘ They know nothing of Mr P'ox who think 
that he was what i.s commonly caUed well eiludated. 

1 know that it was directly or very nearly the re- | 
verse. His mind educated itself, not hy early study i 
or iii.struction, but by active listening and rapid j 
apprehension. He said so in the House of Com- j 
mons when lie and Mr Burke parted. His jiowerful ; 
understanding grew like a forest oak, not by culti- | 
vation, but by neglect. Mr Pitt was a plant of an ■ 
inferior order, tliongh marvellous in its kind—a ; 
.snioolii bark, witli tlie deciduous pomp .and decora- i 
tiou of a rich foliage, and blossoms and flowers 
wliicli drop off of tliemselves, and leave the tree 
naked at last to Ixi judged by its fruits. He, indeed, 
as I suspect, had been educated more than enough, 
until there w.as nothing natural and spontaneous left 
in him. He was too polished and accurate in the 
minor embellishments of ids art to be a great artist 
in anything. He could have painted the boat, and 
tbe fi.sh, and the broken ncte, but not tlie two fisher¬ 
men. He knew' his audience, and, with or without 
clo<iucncc, liow to suinmun the generous passions to 
his applause. The human eye soon grows weary 

V Tin* chariw'tcr of I'YanrU i-: soon in the foltowiiie adluir- j 
nlilt! oij-orcation, wlii.'li is iif oius* acute and piofoimd :— j 
* V. nil :i c.illous heart there eaii lie im ueiiiiis iu the iniasfina- j 
tion or wisdom in tiie mind; an«l tliei'efoiv tlie piayer with . 
equiil tintii and siililimity aajsIiietine oiir luiarts unto | 
i\ isdoin,” Iti-sulute tlioiiglils find words for thoiiisclres, and 
in'ike tlieir ooii reliiele. Inijiression and expression arerela- J 
fne id.'iis, Ih- »Tio feels ileeply nill expre-s strongly. The i 
iaiutiage of slight sensations is jiatiirally fisihle and suporfieiat.* 

—i/onv Oil 1/ti Minnih’iii'i' of' i*itpt’i\ linn.—Krarieis eic- 
eelhsl in ]siinted and pifJiy exprissi.in. Afier liis return to . 
parliaiiivoit in l.llt. lie gave great ofi’enee to Air I'iit, b.\ ex- i 
elanniiig, afii r lie liad prononneed nn animated eulogy on Jsird ' 
('Iiathain, ‘ Hot he is dead, and h.is left nothing in this world 1 
lliat resisiihles him!' In a .sisveh delivensl at a politii^incet- j 
iiig in 11117, lie said, ‘ We lire in times that eali for wisdom in 
(s>iiteiii;iI.ition mid virtue in aetion; hut inwhieh virtue and i 
wisd.iiti will not do nitlnmt I'osolulion.' Wbenfho propertj* ! 
lav was iniiHised, ho e.sel'iinied, that tile niiniston, were now i 
eoiiiing to the life-hhxid of tlie eouiitry, and the more they j 
Wiiiitisi tlie less they would get.’ lii a letter to Lord Uolland, 
written in llllli, he remarUs, • AVlietlier you look up to the top j 
or dow n to the bottom, w liethor you moniit with tlie froth or j 
sink witli tlie si'dinieiit, no nink in this I'oimtry can support ,a ' 
IK’rfisdly di’gradod name.' * Afy ix'eital,* lie siivs to laird XTol- 1 
land, ‘ shall lie infliuted on you, as if it wero nn operation, with ; j 
eompisssioii for tlio isitieiir, with llu* lirevily of imtiatienec and ! j 
tile rnpidit) of yoiitli : for I fis-l or fancy Hint T am gradually ' i 
growing young again, in my way back to infancy. Tlie taper 11 
that burns in tlie siK'ket llaslies more than imee before it die.s. I j 
1 would not hiiig outlive myself if I could help it, like some of , | 
iiiyold friends who preleml to he alive, when to niy certain j: 
know ledge tlioy e Wn dead these seven ycarH.* The writer ,! 

of a memoir of ITaneis, in tlie. Aimiiat llhitiuiry (IS'Xl), states i! 
that one of Ids maxims was, ‘ That tlie views of every one \ | 
should te direi'ted towards a solid, however moderate imle- 1 
ivndeiii'e, without which no man can be happy or oven honest.' | 
Tlioro is a remarkablo eoiuctdimee (too close to he accidental) | 
in a priruto letter hy <(iinius to Ida piiWIslicr AVoodfall, doted 
March .A, 1772 : ‘ As for myself, he assureil Mutt I am far above 
all ]ieuuniary views, and no other (icrson 1 tliink has any otoira 
tihsiioro with yon. Make the most of it, therefore, and let ail 
your views in life,lie directed to a solid, however moderate 
independence. AVithoiit it no man can he Iiapiiy, nor even 
honest.*. 
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cf an unbounded plain, and aooner, I believe, than 
of any limited portion of Bi»ce, whatever its dimen¬ 
sions may be. There is a calm delight, a dok£ 
ripoio, in viewing the smooth-shaven verdure of a 
bowling green as long as it la near. You must Icani 
from repetition that those properties are inseparable 
from the idea of a flat surface, and that flat and 
tiresome are synonymon;!. The works of nature, 
which command admiration at once, and never lose 
it, are compounded of grand incfiualities.’ 

[Junim’s' Celebrated Zeffir to the King.} 

To tha Printor of the Public Advertiser.—lOlh IVeember 

SlR—^When the ooiiipluiuts of a bravo and powei- 
ful people are observed to increase in proportion to 
the wrongs they have suffered; when, instead of sink¬ 
ing into submission, they arc i-ouscd to resistance, the 
time will soon anivc at wJiich every inferior ■ onsidera- 
tion must yield to the security of the sovereign, and 
to the general safety of the slate. Tiicrc is a moment 
of diJiiculty and danger, at which Hiiltci'v and false¬ 
hood o(ui no longer deceive, and sim])licity itself can 
no longer be misled. I/et us suppose it arrived. Let 
us suppose a grmuous well-iiitenlioned priiiee made 
sensible at last of the great duty he t>wes to his people, 
and of his own disgraceful situation; that he looks 
round him for assistance, and asks for no advice but 
how to gratify the wishc.s and secure the happiness 
of his subjects. In these circumstances, it may' ite 
matter of curious speculation (o consider, if an honest 
man were i>ormitted to aiippiach a king, in what terms 
he would address himself to his smereign. Ijct it lie 
imagined, no matter howiiuprobahle, that the first pre¬ 
judice against his character is removed ; that the cere¬ 
monious difficulties of an audience arc surmounted ; 
that he feels himself animated by the purest and most 
honoLurablc affection to his king and country'; and that 
the great person whom he adilresses has spirit enough 
to bid him speak freely, and understanding enough to 
listen to him witli attention. Unacquainted with the 
vain impertinence of forms, ho would d<divcr his sen¬ 
timents w’ith dignity and firmness, but not nithout 
respect:— 

Bir —It is the misfortune of your life, and origi¬ 
nally the cause of every reproach and di.stress wliich 
has attended your government, that you should never 
have bteu acquainted with the language of truth till 
you heard it in the complaints of your people. It is 
not, howevv, too late to con'eet the error of your edu¬ 
cation. We are still inclined to make an indulgent 
allowance for the pernicious lessons yon received in 
your youth, mid to form the most sanguine hu]>(:s fniui 
the natural benevolence of your disposition. W'e are 
far from thinking you callable of a direct duliln'i-ate 
purpose to invivdc those original rights of your sub¬ 
jects on which all their civil and political lilrerties 
depend. Had it been possible for us to entertain a 
suipieion so dishonourable to your character, we should 
long since have adopted a style of remonstrance very 
distant from the humility of complaint. Thn doc¬ 
trine inculcated by our laws, ‘ that the king can do 
ao wrong,’ is admitted without reluctance. Wo sepa- 
laie the amiable good-natured prince from the folly 
and treachciT of his servants, and th« private virtues 
of the man from the vices of his gorenmicnt. Wore 
it not for this just distinction, 1 know not whether 
your majesty’s condition, or that of the English na¬ 
tion, would deserve most do be lamented. I would 
prepare your mind for a favourable reception of truth, 
ay removing eveiy painful offensive idea of personal 
rej^oach. Your subjects, s'r, wish for nothing but 
that, as theyvto reasonable and affectionate enough to 
separate your person from your government, so i/vu, in 
your turn, would distinguish between the conduct 
which bedames the permanent dignity of a king, and 


that which serves only to promote the temporary in'- 
tcrest and miserable ambition of a minister. • * 

Yon ascended the throne with a declared (and, I 
doubt not, a sincere) resolution of giving universal 
satisfaction to your subjects. You found tlmm pleased 
with the novelty of a young prince, 'whose countenance 
promised even more th^ his wordk, and loyal to you 
not only from principle but passion. It was not a 
cold profession of allegiance to the first magistrate, 
but a partial, animated attachment to a favourite 
prince, the native of their country. They did not 
wait to esamiiie your conduct, nor to be determined 
by experience, but g.ave you a generous credit for the 
future blessings of your reign, and paid you in ad¬ 
vance the dearest tribute of their ollbctions. Such, 
sir, was once the disposition of a people who now sur¬ 
round your throne with reproaches and complaints. 
Do justice to yourself. Banish from your mind those 
unworthy oiiinions with which some interested per¬ 
sons have laboured to possess you. Distrust the men 
who tell you that the English are nSturally light and 
iiiooustant; that they conipltviti without a cause. 
Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties; 
from ministers, fa veuri CCS, and relations; and let there 
be one moment in your life in which you have con¬ 
sulted your own umlcrstandiiig. 

When you atVcclcdly renounced the iianie of Eng¬ 
lishman, believe me, sir, you weae persuaded to pay 
a very ill-judged compliment to one part of your sub¬ 
jects at the expense of auotlier. Whilo the natives of 
Scotland aro ina in actual rebellion, they arc un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to protection; nor do 1 mean to 
condemn the policy of giving some encouragement to 
the novelty of their aHeetioii for the house of Hanover. 

1 am re.uly to hope for everything from their new-born 
zeal, ami I’lino tb.e future steadine.ss of their allegiance. 
But liitUerto they have no elaim to your favour. To 
dionoiir them with a dolermined predilection and con¬ 
fidence, in exclusion of your English suhjerts—who 
placed your family, and in spite of treachery and re- 
helliun, have supported it, upon the throne—is a mis¬ 
take too gross for even the unsuspecting generosity of 
youth. In this error we see a capital violation of the 
most ohvii us rules of policy and prudence. We trace 
it, however, to an original bios in your education, and 
are ready to allow for your inexperience. 

'i'll the same early influence we. attribute it, that 
you have descended to take a share not only in the 
narrow views and interests of piirticular persons, but 
in the fatal malignity of their passions. At your 
accession to the throne the whole system of govern- 
inoiit was altered; not from wisdom or deliberation, 
but because it iiad been adopted by your predecessor. 
A little ]>ersoiial motive of pique and resentment was 
sufficient to remove the ablest servants of the crown; 
but it is not in this country, sir, that such men can 
J:«! dishonoured liy the frown.s of a king. They were 
dismissed, but could nut be (Ji.sgraced. 

Without entering into a minuter discussion of the 
merits of the peace, we may observe, in the imprud^t 
hurry with which the first overtures from Franoe were 
accepted, in the conduct of the negotiation, and 
terms of the treaty, the strongest marks of that pred- 
jiitate spirit of (.•oncessiou with which a certain part 
of your subjects have been at all times ready to pwr- 
chase a peace with the natural enemies of this coontry. 
On yonr part wo arc satisfied that everything yralt 
honourable and sincere; and if England was swd to 
France, we doubt not that your majesty was equalfy ■ 
ixitrayed. The conditions of the peace were matta 
of grief and surprise to your subjects, but not tfte. 
immediate cause of their present discontent. 

Hitherto, sir, you hod been sacrificed to the preju¬ 
dices and passions of others. . With what &t|Bnegs' 
will you bear the mention of your own I , . 

A man not very honourably distkiguished in 'Ute 
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world oomineiices a formal attack upon your favourite; 
considering nothing but how he might best expose his 
person ana principles to detestation, and the national 
character ofhis countrymen to contempt. The natives 
of that country, sir, are as much distinguished by a 
peculiar character, as by you^ majesty’s favour. Like 
.another chosen people, they nave been conducted into 
the land of plenty, whore they find themselves effec¬ 
tually marked and divided from mankind. There is 
hardly a period at which the most irregular character 
may not bo ^redeemed; the mistakes of one sex find 
a retreat in patriotism; those of the other in devo¬ 
tion. Mf Wilkes brought with him into politics t)ie 
game liberal sentiments by which his private conduct 
had been directed; an(i seemed to think, that as there 
are few excesses in which an English gentleman may 
not be permitted to indulge, the same latitude was 
j allowed him in the choice of his political principles, 
and in the spirit of maintaining them. I mean to 
state, not entirely to defend, his uondiiet. In the 
earnestness of hts zeal, ho suffered some unwarr.ant- 
able insinuations to escape him. He said more than 
moderate men would justify, but not enough to entitle 
him to the honour of your majesty’s personal resent¬ 
ment. The rays of royal indignation colleete<l upon 
him, served only to illumine, and could not c(jnsiimc. 
Animated by the favour of the people on one side, 
and heated by peStacution on the other, his views 
and sentiments changed with his situalion. Hardly 
serious at first, he is now an entimsiast. The coldest 
bodies wann with opjiosltiou ; the lianlest sparkle in 
collision. There is a holy mistaken zeal iti politics 
as well as religion. Hy persuading others, we ctuiviucn 
ourselves ; the passions are oneaged, and create .a 
maternal attectiou in the miud, nliioli forces us to 
love the cause for whicli we sutfer. is tliis a conten¬ 
tion worthy of .a king? Aie you not scnsllile how 
much the inoannes,? of the cause gives an air of ridi* 
cule to the serious diifu'ultie.s into whicli yon h;iv ■ 
been betrayed! The destruction of one man has been 
now for many years the sole object of your govern¬ 
ment; and if there eau be .inytliing still more dis¬ 
graceful, we have seen for such au objcci the utmost 
influence of the executive power, and every ministerial 
artifice, exerted without sueeess. Nor can you eier 
succeed, unless ho should he imprudent enough to 
forfeit the protection of tliosc laws to which you owe 
your croWn; or unlc.s» your ministers should pen aadc 
you to make it a question of force alone, and try tlie 
whole strength of government in opposition to the 
people. The lessons he has received from ov])ericnec 
will probably guard him from such excess of folly; 
and m your majesty's virtues we findfan nm[uostion- 
able assurance tliat no illcgi!! violence will be at¬ 
tempted. 

. Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design', wc 
would attribute the continued violation of the liiwfy 
and even this last, enomous attack upon the vital 
principles of the constitution, to tRi ill-advised un- 
wo^y personal resentment. From one false step 
yoii have been betrayed into another; and as tlie 
cause wan unworthy of you, your ministers were deter¬ 
mined that the prudence of the execution should 
'uoTTespond with the wisdom and dignity of the design. 
They Lave reduced yrou to the necessity of choosing 
out of a variety of difficulties; to a situation so un- 
happ^, that you can neither do wrong without ruin, 
nor right without affliction. These wortiiy servants 
havo undoubtedly given you many singular proofs 
of their abilities. Not contended 'with making Mr 
Wilkes a man of importance, they have judiciously 
. t^rferred the question from the rights and interests 
of one num, to the most important, rights and interests 
of penplr : and forced your subjects, from wishing 
. Well to the cause of an individual, to unite with him 
'4 'i^ .ttiirirOfWn. Let them proceed as they have begun, 


and your majesty need not doubt that the catastrophe 
will do no dishonour to the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced will 
not admit of a compromise with the English nation. 
Undecisive qualifyuig measures will disgrace your 
government still more than open violence; and with¬ 
out satisfying the people, will excite their contempt. 
They have too much undentauding and spirit to 
accept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injury. 
Nothing less than a repeal as formal as the resolution* 
itself, can heal the wound which has been given to I 
the constitution; nor will anything less be accepted. 

1 can readily believe that there is an influence suffi¬ 
cient to recall that pernicious vote. The House of 
Commons undoubtedly consider their duty to the . 
crown as paramount to all other obligations. To v.i . 
they are indebted for only au accidental existence, i 
and h.avc justly transferred their gratitude from their ; 
parents to their benefactors ; from those who gave 
them birth to the minister from whose l)eneTolence 
they derive the comforts and pleasures of their poli¬ 
tical life; who has taken the tenderc.st care of their 
infancy, and relieves their necessities without offend¬ 
ing their dclu'ac.v. Hut if it v\ere possible for their 
integrity to be degraded to a condition so vile and 
abject, that, compared with it, the present estimation 
they stand in is Ji state of honour and rcspect, con- ' 
sidcr, sir, in wliat manner you will afterwards proceed. 
C.m you conceive that the peoi)le of this country will 
long sulunit to be governed by so fic.xible a House of 
Commons! It is tiot in the nature of human society 
tlvat any form of government in such circumstances i 
can long lie preserved. In ours, the general contempt 
of the people is as fatal as their detestation. Such, 

[ am irersinulcd, would 1>o the necessary effect of any 
iiaso concession made by the present House of Com¬ 
mons; ami, as a qualifying mc-asure wouhl not be 
accepted, it remains for you to decide whether you 
will, at any lia7.artl, support a set of men who hare 
reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or whether 
you will gratify the united ivishes of the whole pcoidc 
of linglaiid by dissolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as 1 do very’ sincerely, that 
you have per.sonall.y no design a."ainst the constitu¬ 
tion, nor any view inconsistent with the good of your 
sul)io-‘ts, I think you cannot hesitate long up<jn the 
choice which it ocpially eoneems your interest and 
yonv honour to adopt, tin one side, you ha&rd the 
afli'ctioiiK of all your Eiigli.sh subjects; you relinquish 
every hope of re|' 0'0 to yourself, and yffil endanger 
the ent.ablishmeiit of your family for ever. All this 
you venture for no object whatever, or for such an 
object as it would be an iifl'ront to yon to name. Men 
of sense will examine your conduct with .suspicion; 
while those who arc incapable of comprehending to 
what degree they arc injured, afflict you with clamours 
eqina’.ly insolent !Uid uiinioaiiing. Supposing it pos- 
sildc that no fatal struggle should ensue, you deter¬ 
mine at once to be mihappv', without the hope of a 
eoinpen.sation either from ijitore.st or ambition. If 
an English king he hated or dcs]>iscd, he must be un¬ 
happy ; and this, perhaps, is the only political truth 
which he ought to lie etmvineed of without experi¬ 
ment. Hut if the English people should no longer 
confine their re.sentmeiit to a subtnissivo representa¬ 
tion of their wrongs; if, following the glorious ex¬ 
ample of their ancestors, they should no longer appe.sl 
to the creature of the constitution, hut to that high 
Being who gave them thc*rights of humanity, whose 
gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you, 
sir, upon what part of your subjecti would you rely 
for iissistanco ? 

* The |)eople of Ireland have lieen unifonnly plun- 

* Of the House of Coionwiis, on the subjei't of tlu* Middlesex 
olecUvm. 
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dered and oppressed. la r^um, they give you eveiy 
day ftesh marks of their resentment. They despise 
the miserable governor you have sent them, because 
he is the- creature of Lord Bute; nor is it from any 
natural coufoaion in their ideas that they arc so ready 
to confound the original of a king with the disgrace¬ 
ful representation of him. 

The distance of the colonies -tvuuld make it impos¬ 
sible for them to take an active concern in your 
affairs, even if they were as well affected to your go¬ 
vernment as they once pretended to be to your person. 
They were ready enough to distinguish between you, 
and your ministers. They complained of an act ot 
the l^islature, but traced the origin of it no higher 
than to the servant# of the crown; they pleuscil 
themselves with the hoi)e that their sovereign, if not 
favourable to their cause, at least was iitijiartiul. 
The decisive personal part you took against them has 
effectually banished that first distinction fi-om their 
minds.* They consider you as united with your ser¬ 
vants against America ; and know how to distinguish 
the sovereign and a renal parliament on one side, 
from the real sentimimts of the English people on the 
other. Looking fonvanl to independence, they might 
possibly receive you for their king; but if ever you 
retire to America, be a.ssuretl they will give you such 
a covenant to digest, as the presbytery of Scotland 
would have been ashamed to ofler to Charles 11. They 
left their native land in search of freedom, and found 
it in a desert. Divided as they are into a thousand 
forms of polity and religion, there is one point in 
which they all agree; thqj' equally detest the jia- 
geantry of a king, and the supercilious hypocrisy of a 
bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated afi'cclinti.s of Ire¬ 
land or America that you can reasonably look for 
assistance: still less from the people of England, who 
are actually contending for their rights, and in this 
great question are parties against you. Y ou are not, 
however, destitute of every ai)penrance of support; 
you have all the Jiicobitcs, non-jurors, Koraan Catho¬ 
lics, and Tories of this country; and all Sratland, 
without exception. Considering from what family 
you are descended, the choice of your friends has been 
singularly directed; and truly, sir, if you had not lost 
the Whig interest of England, 1 should admire your 
dexterity in turning the hearts of your enemies. Is 
it possible for you to place any confidence in men 
who, before they are faithful to you, must renounce 
every opinicn, and betray cvei-y principle, both in 
church and state, which they inherit from their an¬ 
cestors, and are confiriucd in by their education; 
whose numbers arc so inconsiderable, that they have 
long since been obliged to give up the principles and 
Imiguage which distinguish them as a party, and to 
fight under the banners of their enemies i Tbeir aeal 
begins with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treacliery. 
At firat they deceive; at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, 1 must suppose your heart and 
understanding so biased from your earliest infancy 
in their favour, that nothing leas than your own mis¬ 
fortunes can pndeceive you. You will nut aceiqit of 
‘ the uniform experience of your ancestors; and when 
once a man is determined to believe, the very nb- 
-'Suzdity of the doctrine confirms him ih his faith. A 
; bigoted understanding can drawn proof of attachment 
..to the house of Hanover from a notorious zeal fur the 

: * In the IdngfS speech of 8tb Soveml«.r 176B, it was dcclsred 
:*tbat the t^iirlt of faction had broken out afresli in some of 
'tihe cpionies, and tfi one of them proceeded td acts of violence 
aarfiiwIrtBnoe to the execution of tlielaws; thatlioston was 
of dlsobodleuce to att law and government, and luM 
proeMttddlto'measurcs eubversive of the consUtiition, and at- 
tende^'Vtfth’ eiroinnstaocea that maidfcstcd a dispasltlon to 
thtoW oft tlielr dependence mi Great Britain.’ 


house of Stuart; and find an earnest' of future loy^tjr 
in former rebellions. Appearance?'Are, howler,.itt' 
their favour; so strongly, indeed, that'xme would thitih 
they had forgotten that you are their lavvfal king, 4 tfid ’ 
had mistaken you for a pretender to the crowri.^'Xiet. 
it be admitted, then, that the Scotch are as sineere-jn 
their present profession^ os if you were in reality not 
an Englishman, but a Briton of the nprth; you woiild 
not bo tho first prince of their native country against 
whom they have rebelled, nor the first whom t^ey 
Iiave basely betrayed. Have you foigotten, sir, or "hM 
your favourite concealed from you, that part of out 
history when the unhappy Charles (end hejCtoo, had 
private virtues) fled from the open avowed indig¬ 
nation of his English subjects, and surrendered him¬ 
self at (li.serctinn to the good faith of his own countiy- 
mcn.’ IVithoiit looking for support in their affections 
as subjects, he applied only to their honour os gentle-- 
men for protection. They received him, as they would 
your majesty^with bows, and smile.s, and faUebocsl; 
and kept him till they had settled their bargain witli 
the English parliament; then basely sold their native 
king to the vengeance of his enemies. This, sir, 
was not tho act of a few tr.aito'rs, but tho deliberate 
treachery of a bcotch parliament, representing the 
nation. A wise prince might draw from it two 
lessons of equal utility to himself: on one side he 
might learn to dread the undisg^sed resentment of 
a generous people who dare oi>euly assert their rights, 
aii-l who in a just cause are rcatly to meet their sove¬ 
reign in the Mold ; on the other side he would be 
taught to apprehend .‘■omethingfar more formidable— 
a fawning treacheiy, agaiii.st which no prudence can 
guard, no courage can defend. 'I'he insidious smile 
upon till- check would warn him of the canker in tlio 
heart. 

From tho uses to which one part of the army has 
'•cen too frenuciilly applied, you have some reason to 
expect tliat there are no services they would refuse. 
Here, too, we trace the partiality of your understand¬ 
ing. You take the .sense of the army from the con* 
duct of the Guards, with the same justice with which' 
you collect the sense of the people from the represen¬ 
tations of the iiiiiiiitry. Your marching regiments, 
sir, will not make the (Jnards their example either o-s 
soldiers or subjects. They feel and resent, as they 
ought to do, that invariable uiidistinguishing favour 
with which the Guards are treated; while those pl¬ 
iant troops, by whom every hazardous, every laborious 
hcrviee is performed, are left to jitcrish in garrisons 
abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and 
forgotten. If they luid no sense of tho great original 
duty they owe (lieir country, their rasentmont would 
operate like patriotism^ and leave your cause to bo 
defended by those ou whom you have lavished the re¬ 
wards and honours of their profession. The preotorian 
]|and.s, enervated and debauched a.s they were, haff , 
still strength enough to awe tho Homan populace; ' 
but-when the distant legions took the alarm, th^ 
marched to Home and gave away the empire. 

On this side, then, whichever way you tura your 
eyes, you see nothing but perplexity^ and distress, 

Y ou may determine to support the veiy mitustty who 
have reduced your affairs to this deplorable situation; ■ 
you may shelter yourself under the forms of- a par*' 
liament, and set your people at defiance; but bg 
assured, sir, that such a resolution would be as mb-.' 
prudent as it would be odious. If it did not irame> 
diutcly shake your c.stablishment, it would rob you of 
your peace of mind for ever. 

On the other, how different is the prospeett lu^*- 
easy, how safe and honourable is the path before ywf 
I’he English nation declare the^r grossly 
by their representatives, and solicit your inajeU^io 
exert your lawful prerogative, wid give them tm 
portunity of recalling a trust which my find has htotf > 
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feiidy. By what authority shall it be decided 1 Will 
Toat niiyesty interfeta in a •question in which you 
haye fns^riy no iuunediate cwicern ? It would be a 
step equally odious and unueecssary. Shall' the lords 
ba^lefl upon to detomiiiie the rij;litH and privileges 
of ftp CMumoiwi* They cannot do it without a lla- 
graut bread? of the constitution. Or will you refer it 
to ftb jud^s 1 They have often told your ojicestom 
that the law of parliament is above them.' What 
party, then, remains, but to leave it to the j^oople to 
determine for themselves? They alone arciniure<l; 
am ?' .rinee there is no sujicrior power to which the 
cause can be referred, th'- v alone ought to dcicnnine. 

J do not moan to peridv-t you with a tedious argu- 
lileht.'upoit a subject already so 'liscusse^l, that inspi¬ 
ration could har<My throw a new light upon it. TJiero 
artq however, two points of view in which it particu¬ 
larly importK your majesty to consider the late pro- 
ceciluigs of the House of Coiiiinons. By dcjiri^ing a 
sulycct of his birthright, they have attributed to their 
owar vote an.authoiity equal to an act of the whole 
legislature; and though, ])crhaps, not with the same 
motives, luive strictly followed *1110 example of the 
Long Parliament, woiich first deeJared the regal oiliee 
useless, and soon after, with as little ccrenumy, dis¬ 
solved the House of Bords. The bimie pretended power 
which robs an lingllsh subject of hi» hirthright, may 
rob an English king of his crown. In anntlicr view, 
the resoliitioa of the House of (.'ommona, apparently 
not 80 dangerouH to your majesty, is still more alarm¬ 
ing toyour people. Kot contented with ilin.sliiigone 
man of his right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that 
right to another. They have set aside a return a^* 
illegal, without daring to censure th(»se ollioei-s who 
were particularly apprised of Mr Wilkes's incapacity 
(not only by the declaration of the house, but cx- 
piWly by the writ directed to them), and who ncrer- 
theleu returned him as duly elected. They have re- 
jectedthe majority of votes, the mily criterion by which 
. oiiOr laws judge of the sense of the people; they have 
transierred the right of election from the collective 
to, the representative body; and by these acts, taken 
separately or together, they have essentially altered 
the Original eonstitution of the House of t'onnnons, 

. Versed ns your majesty undoubtedly is in the English 
history, it-cannot easily escape you how uiiieli it is 
-ypat interest, as well as youi duty, to prevent one ol' 
ftte three estates from encroaching uprei the province 
other two, or assuming ^he authority of them 
iMi,.' ]When once they have acjiarted fixiiu the great 
oonstitutiounl line by which all their proceedings 
ftpttid be'directed, who will answer for their future^ 
Vihoderatloti? or what assurance will they give you, 

• w^cm.tkey have trainpkM upon fteir equals, they 
: will submit to a superior? Your majesty may learn 
how nearly the slave and the tyrant are 

' aijisd.. 

;Samis'.of your couneil, more candid than the re.^t, 
fte.abandoned profligacy of the present House 
^'li^'^nimous, but oppose their di.s8olution upon an 
(I'wonfoss not very unwarrantable) that 
Limocessors would bo equally at the disposal of 
It^Pfi.teWSUtT. I cannot persuade myself that the 
j VmtW will have profited so little by experience. But 
that opinion were well-found-'d, you might then 
|t4pj^i/y puif wishes at an- easy rate, and appease the 
glamour ^inst your government, without 
roateri^ injiiiy to the favourite cause of 

still an honourable part to a«t. The 
^ui sutyects may still be recovered. 


tStr; /vt iS'f.v'' ' 


But before you subdue their hearts; ywi(HraiAig^d» i . 
noble victory over your own. Hlscard 'ftoi^i^lei 
personal resentments which have too long' ftbectod 
your public conduct. Pardon this man* the raraitihd^0 
of his punishment; and if reseutnient still 
make it (what it ehould have been long since) 
not of mercy but of contempt. He will soon' -faJl'' 
back into his natural station—a silent senator, and' 
hardly supposing the weekly eloquence of a news¬ 
paper. The gentle breath of peace would leave hinw 
on the surface, neglected and unremoved; it is only 
the tempest that lifts him from his place. 

Without consulting your minister, call together 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public that 
you can determine and act for yourself. Come for¬ 
ward to your jK!o])lc; lay aside the WTetched formali¬ 
ties of a king, and speak to your subjects with the I 
spirit of a nmii, and in the language of a gentleman, 
'j'cll them you have been fatally deceived: the ac- 
knowleilgment will be no disgrace, but rather an 
honour, to your understanding. Tell thorn you are 
detonnined to remove every cause of complaint 
against your government; that you will give your 
eoniidcncu to no man that doe.s not po.ssess the confi-' 
deuce of your subjects ; and leave it to themselves to’ 
determine, by their conduct at a future election, 
whether or not it he in reality the general sense of 
the nation, that tlieir rights have been arbitrarily in¬ 
vaded by the present House of Commons, and the con¬ 
stitution hctrayeil. They will then do justice to their 
representatives and to themselves. 

These seuthnents, sir, upd the style they are con¬ 
veyed ill, may be olleusive, perhaps, because they are 
new to j-oH. Accustomed to the langinage of courtiers, 
you measure their atfectioiis by the vehemence of their 
expressioii.s ; and when they only praise you indirectly, 
you admire their sincerity. But this is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you, sir, who 
toll you that you have many friends wkase aficctions 
are founded ujion a principle of personal attachment. 
The first foundation of fricudship is not the jiower of I 
conferring bcnefit.s, but the equality with which they j 
are received, and may be returned. The fortune which 
made joif a king, forbade you to hav.c a friend ; it k 
a law of natiiix-, which cannot be violated with impu¬ 
nity. The mistaken prince who looks for frieudiibip 
will find a favourite, and iu that favourite the ruin 
of his affairs. • 

The people of Englaiid arc loyal to the house of 
Hanover, not from a v.aiii prefenmee of oqp family to j 
nnotlicr, but from a conviction that the establishment 
of that family was necessary to the support of their 
civil and religious liberties. This, sir, is a principle 
of allegiance equally Solid and rational; fit for Eng¬ 
lishmen to adopt, and well worthy of your malty’s 
cncoungcnient. \Ve cannot long be deluded by no¬ 
minal distinctions. The name of Stuart of itself is 
only l•oIltcmptiblc: armed vvith the sovereign autho¬ 
rity, their prineiples are formidable. The prince who 
imitates their conduct should lie warned by their ex- ' 
ample ; and while he plumes himself upon the security • 
of his title to the crown, should remember that as it - 
was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another. 

• 

DK I.OLME. 

77ie Cmistitutim of Unahind, or an Account <f 
the Engtieh Government, by M. 1)b Loi.mk, was 
rccomnicndiHl by Junius ^as a performance deep, 

solid, and ingenious.’ The author was a native of 

• 

* Mr Wilkes, who was then under confinement fn the 
kiaa's bunrli, on a sentenue of a fine of a thousand jiounds, 
and twenty-two months' iuiprisonnient (from the IStli of June 
1T68), for the publication of the North Briton No. 43, and tli». 
Fssay on tVoiuui. , v; 
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Qqijcth, who had studied tho law. His work on ttie 
English constitution was first puUishod in Hulland, 
in tlic TVendi language. The Engli.sli wlitiori, en¬ 
larged and dedicated by the author to King (Jeorgp 
111., appeared in 1775. lie lioline wrote scvei^ 
sliglit politicid treatises, and expi'rlrd to be patro¬ 
nised by the llritish governtiii-nt. In tins be was 
disappointed; and liis circumst.iiit I’S wore .so reduced, 
that he wa,s glad to aeecpt of relu 11'roiii the Literary 
Fund, He left England, and dii <l in Rwit/erland in 
1807, aged sixty-two. I’iic pra'se of ,luniu.s lias not 
been confirnuHl by the prisent generation, fur I>e 
Lolnie’s work has fillen into neglect. lie evince-, 
consuieralilo aenlene-ss in tracing and jiointing out 
the distingnisliing features of our eonstitution ; i'ut 
his work is seanoly entithd to tlio aiipeliatioii of 
‘solid;’ his admiration is tini excessive and undis- 
tingnisliiiig to lie alwajs just. Of the ease and 
spirit with wliicli this tbreimKr wrote oui i.ingnage, 
we t!i\(’ one sjieeinien, a correct remark on tlie fiie- 
dnm vtitli which Euglislimen eomiil.un ot tlie luts of 
tlieir governnient:—‘Tlie agitation of tlie popnl.ir 
mind is not in Knalaiid what it •nonld be in otlur 
states; it is not tlie symptom of a profound and 
general diseoiiteiit, ami the fon-runiur of violiiit 
eommotiuiis. Foreseen, n'gnlaled, even lioped for 
by the eonstitution, this agitation animates all p irts 
of the state, and is to Ig- considered only as llie 
liciiefteial vieissitnde of the seasons. The uo\tru¬ 
ing power bring dependent on Uie ii.ition, is often 
thwarted; Imt so long as it eontimu s ^o ileserve tlie 
afTwtion of tlie people, it ein never lie enilaiigorid. 
Like a vigorous tne, vvliidi stietclios its hranehrs 
far and wide, the slightest breath ean put it in mo¬ 
tion; but it acquires and exerts at every moment a 
new degree of force, and resists tlie ainds iiy tin* 
strength and elasticity of its lihri s anil the diptli ot 
its roots. In a word, whatever rev ulutioiis may at 
times happen among the iktsoiis vvlio conduct tlie 
public affairs m Englain!, tiity never occasion the 
shortest interruption of the iiovver of tlicl.ias, or 
the smallest diminution of the seeuiity rif indivi¬ 
duals. A man who blioiild have incurred the enmity 
of the most jiowerful men in the state—-wlnit do I 
say ?—tiieugli he Iiad, like another V.itinins, (li.iwn 
upon himself the united detestation ot .ill jiarties, 
mighty, under the protection of tlie laws, and by 
keeping within tlie bounds leqnircil livtluiii, ei«ii- 
tinue to s^t both his enciuii s and tiie whole nation 
at defiance.’ 


iia AiuM snrnr. 

Dr Adam Smith’s Wealth of Xatmi'i, p’lhlislied 
in 1776, laiil tlie foundalions of tlie heieiiee of 
political eeonoiiiy. Some of its leading prineiplea 
had been iinlieateil by Ifobla’S and J^oeke; Jlunie in 
his essays liad al.so stated some curious results re¬ 
specting wealth and trade; ami several Frencli 
writers had made considerable advances towanls tlie 
fiiniiatioii of a system. Smith, however, after a 
lubuur of ten years, produced a omplete system of 
poUtical economy; and the execution of his work 
evinces such indefatigabk: research, so mueli saga- 
learning, and information, derived from arts 
tuul mannfaeture.s, no less tlian from books, that the 
‘■Wealth of Nations’ imust always be regarded as one 
of the greatest works in jiolitieal pliilosupliy wliich 
the world h.as produced.* Its IfcOtling prineiplcs, as 
enumerated iiy, its best and latest commentator, Mr 
H'CuUocb, may be thus srmmtd up He showed 
thgt the only source of the opulence of natiorisjs 
hbauri that the natural wish to augment, our ibr- 
tunes and rise iu the world is the cause of riches 
being ocoumulated. He demonstrated that labour 


is productive of wealth, when employed in rogptt- 
factures .and commerce, as well as when it is m- 
ployed in the cultivation of land; ho traced the 
various means by whirh labour nia^r be tendered 
most effective; and gave a most admirable analysis 
and exposition of ttie prodigious addition made to 
its clBcacy by its divSbion among diffiirent indivi¬ 
duals ami countries, and by the employment of 
accuninl.ited wcaltli or capital in induswous un¬ 
dertakings. lie albo sbowed, in opposition to tho 
eominonly received opinions of th# mprclumts, ppli- 
tieiaiis, and statesmen of his time, tliai wealth does 
not consist in the abundance of gold and ailver, but 
in tlie abundance of the various necessaries, conve¬ 
niences, and enjoyments of hunuui life; that it is in 
every ca.se sound policy to leave individuals to pur¬ 
sue tlulr own interest in their own way; that, in 
Xirosceuting briiiielio.s of industry advantageous t9 
tliimsrhcs, they nei es.s.irily pro-sccute such ,as are 
at till* s.inio'tiine advantageous to the public; and 
that every regulation intended to ifcrec industry into 
partienliir cliaiimls, or to detiriniiie the species of 
eoiimieni.il iuteieour-e to be <*ariied on betweeu 
different parts of tlie same country, or between dis¬ 
tant and independent emmtries, is impolitic and 
ixirnieiims.’' 'Uioiigli correct in his fondHuiental 
positions, lir Smith lias lieeii sliown to Ik* guilty of 
bi*vor.al 1 rrors. He does not alwuiys reason correctly 
from till* piTiiciples he la>b down; and some of his 
dinliiii-tious (<is tl at iKtwcen the dittcrent classes of 
society as produutiii and nnpri si active Consumers) 
h.ii e l'( I'll show'll, la a more careful analysis and 
obsi rvation, to Ik* niifeiindeil. Kut these defects <lo 
nofti'i' 11 »lii*-uhstanteil merits of tho work, ‘which 
proilii'id,’ says Maekintosli,‘an immediate, general, 
and in . cable cliange in borne of tlie most impor¬ 
tant parts of the legislation of all civilised states, 
‘ill a few ye.ais it began to alter laws and treaties, 
and has m.ulu its w-ay, throughout the convulsioua 
of revohiti.iu and conquest, to a due ascendant over 
tlic minds of nun, with far less tlinn the average 
obstructions of prijudiee and clainoiir, whicli choke 
the elianneLs tlirough wliieh truth flows into prao- 
tif-e.’ In this work, .as in ids ‘ Moral Hentiments,' 
Dr Smith is copious and happy in bis illustrations. 
Till* following account of the advantages of the 
division of lalKiur is very finely written‘ Observe 
the aecominoiiation of the most common lutificer 
or ilay-l.ihimrer in a civilised and thriving country, 
and you will perceive that the iininhcr of people, 
-if whose industry a part, though but a small iiart, 
lias bien cni]^o>i‘d in procuring liiui this occotn- 
modation, exceeds a]l computation. The woollen 
(Slat, for e-xami)Ie, wiiich covers the day-lateurer, as 
eoar.se and rongli as it may ajipcar, is the produce 
of till* joint labour of a great multitude of work- 
* 111011 . The shepherd, the sorter of tlie wool itlie 
wool-eomlier or..earder, the dyer, tho scribbjkn*, the 
spinner, the weaver, the fuller, tlie dresser, with 
many others, must all join tlieir dlfi^fent arts in 
order to complete even this homely production. 
How many merchants and carriers, besides, unist 
have been employed in transporting the materials 
from sonin of tliuse workmen to others, who ofttet 
live ill a very distant part of tho county ? ’ 
much commcrco and navigation in particular, how 
many sbip-builders, sailors, sail-makers, TOpe-malcer^ 
must have been employed in o^ler to bring toge- 
tlicr the different drugs made use of hy the d^er, 
which often como from tlio remotest comers of tho 
world? What a variety of labour, too, is necessaiy 
in order to produce the tools of the meanest of tbote 
workmen 1 To say noUiing of such Coiftj^hted 

• M'CnUoc&’sFrinciplesirfPolttical Economy, , 
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as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the 
fSflet,,or even the loom of the weaver, let us consi¬ 
der Mily what a variety of labour is requisite in 
order to form that very simple machine, the shears 
with which the shepherd clips the wool The miner, 
Ao builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, the 
fclfcr of the timber, the burner of the chawioal to be 
niirffl ^ of in the smelting-house, the brichmaker, 
thd bricklayer, tlie workmen who attend the furnace, 
the DiillwriEht, the forger, the smith, must all of 
them join '^eir dilferent arts in order to iwoduce 
thedr.' Were we to exaniiue in the same manner 
ail the dltfereut parts of liis dress and household 
fiirnituTC, tlm coarse linen shirt wliieli he wears next 
his skin, the slices which cover his feet, the lied 
which he lies on, and all the diirerent parts wiiieh 
compose it, the kitclien-grate atwhicli lie papares 
his victuals, the emds which he makes use of for 
tttad; purposti, dug from llie bowels of tlie earth, and 
brought to him, jperhaps, by a long stfi and a long 
land-carriage, all the otlier utensils of IjIs kitelK.ii, 
airthc furniture of liis table, the knives and forks, 
the earthen or pewter plates upon whicli he serves 
up and divides his victuals, tiio dilferent hands em- 
pluyeil in preparing his bread and his liecr, the' glass 
window which lets in tlie heat and the light, and 
keeps out the wind iiud the rain, with all tlie knoiv- 
ledgc and art rcqiiiftte for preparing tliat lieantifol 
and happy invention, without whieh tliese nortlieni 
parts of the world laiuld scarce liave ailbrdeii a very 
comfortable habitation, togetiier witli the fexils of 
all the different workmen employed in producing 
those different conveniences; if we cxaininc, I say, 
all- these things, and consider what a variety of 
lalxiur is erajdoyed about each of tlieiii, wc sliall be 
sensible that,-witbuiit the assistance and co-oi'iera- 
tion of many tliousands, the very meanest person in,, 
a civilised country could not be j»rovid*-d, even ac¬ 
cording to, what wc very falsely iiuagiiie, the easv 
and simple manner in which he is commonly acconi- 
raodated. Compared, indeed, wdth the more extra¬ 
vagant luxury of tlie great, his aeeounnodation must 
no doubt ap|iear extremely siin|ile and easy; anti 
yet it may bis true, perhaps, that the aceomiuoda- 
tion of a Kuropean prince does not always so inticii 
exceed that of an iiidnstrioiui and frugal jicasant, as 
tlm accommoilation of the latter exceeds tliut of 
many an African king, the absolute masters of the 
lives sud liberties of ten thousand naked savages.’ 

DR BEHOTAHTN FRASKI.IN—WILI.IAM MKLMOTH — 
WILMAW BAKRtS—^JAMKS IUttniS-*--WJl.LlA.H 
STPKELKl—EDWARD KIXC. 

As Adam Smith taught how tho wealth of nations 
mi^t be acmimulatod and preserved. Dr Renjamin 
Framkum (1706-1700), with a humbler aim, but 
wiOi scarcely less practical sagacjty, applied the 
s«mg lessons to individuals. By his adiiiiralile writ- 
. ings, fUid still more admirable life, he inculcated tlie 
virtues of industry, frugality, and inde{K>.ndcnce of 
. thought, and may be reckoned one of the l>enefiu.’tors 
of.tnRUkind. h'ranklin was a native of liostoii in 
:.A^s^rina, and was brought up to the trade of a 
By unceasing industry and strong natural 
ts^ts (wWch he assiduously cultivirted), he rose to 
be one of ;the representatives of I’liiladelphia, and 
dftmr the separation of America from Britain, he 
was ambassador for the states al the court of France. 
Sisv^ important treaties were negotiated by him, 
tmd'ip.iul the fame and fortunes of his native conn- 
tt5f*,*itli struggles, disasters, and successes—lie bore 
C,pW^nt?lt part. Tlie writings of Franklin are 
not iRunerdtts; he always, as he informs us, ‘set a 
giei^ Talua on a doer of good than on any other | 


kind of reiratation.’ IDs Poor Richard's AManack, 
containing some homely and valuable rules of life, 
was begun in 1732. Between the years 1747 and 
17.'54 ho communicated to his friend, Peter Col^- 
8011 , a series of letters detailing Nao Experiments 
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niul Ohscrcatioti.t on ElcrtrwiO/, mode at PhUadelplua, 
in wliicii lie cst.'il'lished the scientific fiict, that 
electricity and liglitning are the same. IDs experi¬ 
ments, :ui descrils-d by himself, have an air of -wonder 
and romance. He niade a kite of a silk handker¬ 
chief. and set it n]> into tlic air, with a common key 
fastened to the end of a licnipcu string, by which he 
held the kite in his hand. His son ivatchod witli 
Iiim the result; clouds came .and pas.se,I, and at 
lengtli lightning came; it agitated tlie hempen 
cord, and eniitt, d sparks from tlio key, which gave 
liiui a slight ek-ctricul shock. Tlie discovery was 
tlius made: tlio identity of lightning with electri¬ 
city -was clearly manifested; and Franklin uras so 
ovi-reoine by his feelings at the discovery, that he 
said he could willingly at that mtimcnt Ijj^avc died! 
q'lic political, iiuseelliincous, and pliilosopUical works 
of Franklin, were iniblished by him in 1779, and 
were iiftcrwarJa republished, with additions, by his 
grandson, in six volumes, liis memoir of himself is 
the most valuable of liis miscell.aneons pieces; his 
essays scarcely' exceed mediocrity as literary comiio- 
sitions, but they are animated by a spirit cf benevo¬ 
lence mid pr.actieiU wisdom. 

Tlie refined classical ta-ste and learning of Wiujam 
IVIeemoth (1710-1799) enriched this period with, a 
transUition of Pliny’s lAitters, which Warton, a 
highly cMiipetent judge, pronounced to be oue of the 
few truncations that arc better than the originaL 
Under the' assumwi name of Fitzosbonie, Melraoth 
.also imblished a volume of Letters on Literary and 
Moral !dul>je4:ts, remarkable for elegance of style. 
The same author translated Cicero’s Letters to 
several of his friends, and the treatises De Amicitia 
and De Senectute, to whielj he apiiended largo and 
valuable annotations. Mehnotii was an amiable, 
accomplished, and pious m.an, and *1118 character 
shines forth in sdl liis writings. Ills translations 
ar* still the host we possess; and his style, though 
sometiinos feeble from excess of polish and oniii- 
ment, is generally correct, perspicuous, and musical 
in constrnctioh. , 
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TOm ThiliLiHg ] 

[riotn Mdniotb’ii li tu ri. 1 

If one would rate any partn ul r iiutit aicordin? to 
Its true valuation, it miy In i peihaps to 

consider how far it can ho lusth ’ nnn-d bj m nhiud 
m genenvl I am >,uto, at k v-'f, >h».u 1 n. ul the very 
uncomuiun sciitiini.M ts ot i »ui I t k t U i, Houn 1 tin ii 
judiuous anthoi ri'<o m itiv < st n, by u (h ttin,? th it 
there IS not a more sm^nl u (hiiitlu in tbi w >il<l 
than that of a thinlvin. in in 1( is n t tutu ly h inns, 
a sutcission ol ideas wlin li li„btl\ >>kiin oni tin inn d, 
that can with anv pi [inty h '■tykd )>> tint duo 
minatiun It is rlsuiiii’' ilitiii tj ii ittlj iiul dis 
tinetly, and Tinjin^ thuii uiulu thur UHituiit 
cUssis,it IS < iliol} ml suihl^ utwinj: in (pnions 
on iieiy sub in 1 U' 'utth ti uuu ibuu ilium'hall 
then consupKTKts ml uiiutii ns, tint soiistinitcs 
th 111 ! of utk(tion, aiul distiii.uislus u is n fu i 
fimi ritinkiti, nukid, I'lts n >t s m ti hut 
foniu-d any itiy tiusukiilk numlKi < I un jti cs 
for an extuisnc exticist of this huhu iiuil y, is t'u 
thoughts (it tin 1 11 gu itii pnt in mkiii I lu. i < es 
fcinlv ustrainid within Iht 11 till iiy ] Ul] I tsil ini 
nial lift. Ifnt ottu if i»i 1 k up 1 1 (lose who 
move in iniuh suptiuu oU its mnl who liatt ojip i 
tiinitics t> iinpiui, as will u kisuu t> tsui st 
their undustan 1 njcs, w< shill fnnl rh if ilnnkin^ 
IS oil® of tht, kist ivitil linilt.'ts if tiiltn ittd 
huinanity 

It IS, indieil, in < i latij n of iht nun 1 wkuh 'ini fi 
with many obstnn i iis i i <ht k its |ust i' 1 fui 
direttion , but tht t lU two p in ijilis ili ih jui il 
moie or kss m th« unsututi istl iiisc min, tint 
partii ulatly < mitnl uti till p this 1 ■. iil< \ 1 t'u soul 
unemplo^t 1 , I im in pud nil mil ibi ( lodis 
oend to truth through the tcdi us p- rr sun l wtll 
examimd dt lutiioiis, is tonsuuri 1 i a ujisi h t 
the quukiuss of umkistindi , as it is uituh t > 
lalioiious aiiiitl )d for iny but tin st wbo ue jxisscssi d 
ofayigmciis ludusfliiti, ulnitr rt imiul I n this 
reason the ^rt ittr plit 'if < ur sjiei t 'u iilly (hoi • 
eithti to sti/e upon thiireoilu i ns it onu , or i) t iki 
them by icbi unit fn m otlu is, ns lust suuin ' vitli tin ii 
Touily or tbeir luiiuss V. eiu hnglv, \Ir 1 oiki ib 
serves, that there aie not s miiiy niois ml wi mg 
opiiiuf IS in tin world is is .uurillv no i itud N it 
that he tin iks inuikiiiil i t bt my ii f wis unit >im in 
embiactm;] rrutb , but Ine iisi tin u ijonty of ii i, 
he miiiitaiiis, hill n< tlioii.ht or ojiiiuu it all 
about those dll trim SI miimn ' wiiuh lluy iiieth 
gicatest (linuiir I iki tlu r i iii ii s 11 11 s in ii 
army, thty follow whire thiir k ideis dm t, wiili it 
ktiowiiig or eieii ini]ii) itig iiiio the i lUsi i iiiuh 
they so waimly lonteud 

Ibis will aeeo'int f ir till skw f<]> ly whuli truth 
haa aliaiicrd in th< woild in one sidi, md fm thosi 
alisjtd systems wh rh at dnieii nt ptiiids hivt had 
a universal eiiireiu) m t'u <*hii , t r fluri is a 
atrtnge disposition iii humm naliire iithir 1 'iiidly f > 
tread the same paths that livyi hteii tii^iised hy 
others, or ta stiike out into the most deyious i vtrii i 
games the griatii put of the woild will cithn 
totally renounii thin uasou, or u tsnn only from the 
wild suggistions of a hi uitl iiii i,.iii ttum 

Fiom the same houue mij be iltiivisl thiso liu 
sloiiy and animositus whicn Vm ik thi iimm both of 
public and priiaU sj il(ks, and tuiii tbi peuii and 
hainiouy of hnimin inUu m r into dissoiuiut and 
eontoution. Kn, wliile uien jmigi and ai t l>y snih 
measures as hIII not bet proud by tlu stmiUulof 
I dispaamonate uason, Uicy mu t cq’ ally be mi u|(cn 
t in their Chtiinates lioth of tlu n own eundm i and that 
of otben. 

If We turn o|irview froit aetne to (onteinpl itiye 


life, »c may have otcoMOii, peiha^ to remark thpt , 
thuikuig IS no less uniominon m the literary tlian tke 
tiiil world 'Ihe number ot those writer* who can, ; 
with uny justness of ixpiession, be termed thlnKittf 
authois, would not fmiii ayeiy copious Itbraty, thongp 
one wi rc to take m all ol th it Kind whkh both ancient 
and modi III tiiiiiti hiV'c pioduccd. NeucsMarily, 1 
imigiiu, must one t'elmk iiom a mllection of this 
suit .11 intiis, lommintatois, translators, mid, in 
sliort, all that numtious under tnbo in the common* 
nt ilth ol liUi line tint owe tin ir evistcnce laeroly 
to the thoiuhts of oihiis 1 should reieet, fbr the 
sime n vson, suth ei nipikrs asValeuus Maximusaiyd { 
Aulusficllius tbuu,,hit must beowni‘d,indc«d, their | 
works li.iii u (lilt'd in atiuleiit.il yaloe, as they pro* i 
suit toils SI y till emious trices of uitiquity, which 1 
time would olbtIwisi have erituely woin out. iThOse 
teiiiiing gniiusts, hkewist, who haie propagated the | 
fiuitsii thin stuilus through i lung series of tracts, | 
WI uld luM Utflc p etciiee, I beheyc, to be admitted as 
i iiKis it ittkifuin I 111 this leaoen T eonnot regret 
Ine 1 1 of thi 0 lutndibit .iiumbeis of lOUipontHins 
whitli si lilt 1 1 thi am tents aie said to hayo piodoeci: 

(iml lint ( s I r ipitlo firventi Is siiini 

losin nil fi|sisiuHiul nut ' .sat,liiHlsndi 

Vmbustiiiiii (Ilib.-iiiI 

Ihus I] luiiis, we aie told, bit tichind him three 
hunduii y 1 tin s 'l bis own y^tiks, wheiein ho hiul 
m t iiisoti I i sin 'b onot fuin , and we hayeit uiKiu 
flit 11 thinly ol \ u 's own yyords, fhit ho biinstdt 
tiini] istd f ur III n In I iiul ninety bixik* Stmtu 
issiiii us tl it Inly ims tht 'rimiuaii.ui wrote no 
b st'iin^ urfh I i 1 but fliuf n, it setms, was yet 
m r , I- ill , and < \ n k 1 hiK peili rmatitos even to 
sis til s md trea'i <s It is obyious to imagino with 
will* s It ol initti' ils the pioduttions of sueh oxpe- 
iliti us w 11.111111 Wirt wiiiiight lip sound thought 
an 1 wt 11 III itiiied Kfti turns coaki hue no sh ire, we 
In i' Ih on, in tin se li isty pi'^furinances Thus are 
I tks 111 tiplud, whilst authors arc utirtt , and so 
murhdisti is it to wiite thin to think’ lint shall 
1 II t 111 stll, 1* il iintdts, pioyt in instance that ii IS 
sj, it 1 usptnl my limgit your own moic uiiporiant 
teflietii i.s, by uiutiiiptinj' you with such as miuel 

<' urn Mtton ] 

fl loin tliosiiiii 1 

It IS With much plrviUTi 1 loiik batk upon that 

phil 1*1 (ilu al wtik whiih 1 lutfly enjoyed at- j 

i' thtri IS no (init, (KThap ,ofsofiil htt whithafTords 
mint rill sitiblutuit thin thi sc houia which olic 
p issi s 111 I ituni il mil uuirtiryed lonyeitition. *fhe 
fill tommnnii itiim if sin'imcnts ainungst a set of 
iiigtiiuius iittl sjictuliliie flit mis, such, as those ytu ' 
gm mt tilt oppt itiinity of meeting, throws the Riind 
into the iiust ntli mtj„eous exeieise, anti shows the 
sfreigfh or wtaVness ol its opinions, with greater force 
of tuiivittiiin Ill in any other method wc can employ. 

llmt ‘it IS not good tor man to be alone,’ is titte 
in mun iiiws of nui sptsies than one] and society 
gives sttingfh to our rtason, as well as ptdisb terour 
ID Jimtrs. I he soul, when left entirely to h«r ow» 

solitary tontemplations, is insensibly draim by a sort 
ot constitutional bias, which generally leads her 
opmunis to the sidt of her iiii bnations. Hence ii is 
that shi coiitiatts those peculiarities of rcasomug, and , 
littli habits of tbaiking, which so often confirm her 
til the most fautastuu! trrors , lyut nothing is taore 
hktiy to If Coy or the mind ftoin this iatso bent than ■ 
the imiiitet warmth ol impartial ilebatc. Convernt* i 
tioii oiieiis our news, and gives our faeultiis a niofe 
Vi 'oiouh )ilav; it puts us u^n taming our ^oiii^in''i' 
r ery suit, and holds them up to aligiit that diSbews 
thoi« latent flaws yvhieh would prubabiy have i 
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KiOBcealeil in the gloom of unngitated alistractioii 
Accotilhigly, one fkia^ romarh that most of those mid 
doctrines which have been let loose upon the norld, 
hfiTe geneiilly owed thur Imth to ptrsone whoso cir 
cumstances or dispositions hast gi\cn them the fewest 
opportunities of c.Hi>aHsing then uspcctnc systtius 
iu the way ol free and Irnwdly* dtbtte Had tin 
anthojs of many an e\tiirtarwifc hjpothcsis diseussi 1 
thCir punciples in piiiate nicies, ne tht> h id .ivin 
vent to thiiil in piiblit, the olis<nation of \ irro Lad 
never perhaps been iiiadi (m neier, it hast, with so 
much justice), that ‘then is no opuiin so atsiirl, 
but has sjfiue philosopher (i othei to pioduce in its 
support' 

Upon this piiiitiplc I iina'ino it is th it s me of 
the nnest pieces of "i tnjuitv an wiitttii in the dii 
l(^e manner. 1*1 ito and i ally, it iiould s< i m, 
thought truth could i< <r he <\iniiiKl with min 
advantage th in amidst Hi ami< ihlo ip] i -etK n i f 
well-regulated com else It is ^ i h iLI , in liid, th it 
mibjecls ol a scm^is.ind phil s j hi il Wnd w< k hi nc 
frequently the t ipus ol (mek n 1 Lorn in < mii a 
tions than they are of fins , a- tin ii< i is' inns l 
the woild had IK t vft ginn ( isi nt fli sf pn hn 
tial reasons whi<h may now ) iihij s irsii un i iniu 
flee i xehange of sentnm nts im oust us I Iu i w is 
somtihme, liKtwise, >ii the i< ly snues th msfli s 
where they usually assemWi 1, tint ilm i inavoid 
ably turiKd the iii*im of tluii n nnr itunsint this 
usi ful I h Hit (I llieirr lusHiid u Iti s w< le i, m 

tally adotnod, you know, i ith thi st itiiis t th< 

. gniitest III isUrs of reasen tint Ind thin i| pi iie 1 in 
' tbowoild,rind whiU Santis i liist t toil ii 
I then now, it IS n > w nUi tin ii dis uise f U ii]fii 
I those suhiiils whiih “uih ai 111 in iq t nut ns 
I wmld natureily sti..<si It is ji ' ilk ihmt i ,| 
that many of thos) mni it pn is wh th lu dnwn ui 
iiithi i'tali>,ue 11.11 mr win i i imi n > mci i^l 
tions mienti 1 by thin uutliiis, ' ui lutblul ti m 
seiipts from leal lifi ^nd it i- this im inistinii, 
peiliaps,as miuh as it \ ithit.whnh i mtnl iti t 
giie them that iimnl tbU nU mi tin „(in 

laittv of modem compt itn ns nhi h li im bci u I unit 
upen tne Miue ]dan I am sim, it k i t I i nil 
I siaroely uami iiioii thin tliue oi f ni <.1 tins j in I 
I whiih have inicirtd in ■ ni lui^ii^i n ttlit ( 
ikIkc. Alv land ShalU shiny s In’ lu oilitli lilt 
, Moralihih, Ml Addis ms u,on \i(uiit t. >iii M 
Spiiici’i iijiin thi Odyssoi,! ^qlif i i h th s in y 
v(ty mniiiious fnend, I’liiicni >n to Ilslis]<. , uc 
almost th( onlyjn xluetions m this wui win h lint 
I hlthdto lolm fiiltb imoiqst ns wuli a tv int i 
I Tliesc, ludced, m all m isk r [ nits i ^ tin i in 1, a 
, written m the tiue spmt if leiiiun.; ind liti is I 
i Ihe lomers. tioii in < leli of tluV in st el ^ uit j tri i ■ 
mantes is lonlartid, not in tlit usual ilsurl ii fip 1 { 
of lQtrodutii% one I’lsputinl to b( t iiiuiv silunt I 1 v i 
the otiier, but in tbt iiint livily drain itu innnti,* 
where a just eontiast if iha ufirs is pu m 1 
throughout, and whore the tmi il*spi il »is sii|, rr 
their leapeetive Riiitmients with all tin stm-,th ml 
bpirit of a well-bled oj position 

'Wit4iAM Habbts (1?20 I77tt) i dissrntin!? di- 
vrine in Devonshire, piihlishcd histone il nMinoirs of 
Jamea l,Charhs I, Olmr Onmwill iml ( hiuU'i 
IL These works were written in mill itinii oi the 
tntuutcr of Bayle, the text liciiig Riibordinik to flit 
ftqtee and illustr itions Very frtqiKiitlv only i 
nuglehncof the memoir w ioutlined mtlic pigt. 
the rest Miig w hotly notes s' , dt positm u s of on 

e ndpapers, the memoiis of If irris^wInch in still 

be rtiet with m hvevohimis) ire valu ible the 
OTlgnul part js tnfling m extent, and written w ith 
snft mther merit or preti nsion 
' Jwss Uakbis of Salisbury, a le inn d and Ik ic- 


volent man, published m 1744 tieatibca on art, on 
music and punting, and on happiness. He after¬ 
wards (1751) pioduied his iikbrated work, Jlirmes-, 
ora Pliito'.ojihii alJnyuiiv <tincitmnq Vnuorwl Gtam- 
nun Ihe dehiulions of Iluiris rc < onsidered arbl- 
tniry and often imiuKssuy, m 1 his rubs arc com- i 
plu vt(d, but his protound uqmiiitinee with (ireek 1 
literature, and Ins {.emril leirimn-, supplying nu¬ 
merous illiistritioiis, enibled him to pHKiuro a 
(uiious and v ilii ible pubiie ition I viij wntir on 
till history and phdosopt y of i,rimiiur niusti nnsiilt I 
‘Ihnnis’ I nfortumtely tin study of flu UKiinti 
diihits of the norflifrn niti ins w is little pm ilmt 
at till time ol Mrllirns, nut to this r uisi (as was 
the ( isi ilso with 111 iny ol ilic etv niolo„ie d distmr* 
tions in John ous llutionuy) must be ithibutii 
sonic (f his I nors and the irnpirfeetion of his plan 
Mr 11 uns w is i m in of r ink .uid fortune he sit 
scviiil irs 111 p iili itiu r t, and w ts siwK ssnely a 
lord o' till idiiiii dry nil 1 ml il tlie treasury In 
I’Tdhew i' III id( smii.ry uid » mip'iolhrto the 
iiuien whiih lie iuld till his d ilh ui 17t<0 Ills 
sin, i iril Milim-.liurv pulil shed, 11 ISOl, \ coni- i 
pkte (OI u II if Ills w iiks in two \ iliiims qiiuto | 
Ilirnsiiiiks till f lliiwm ink n sting jmcdotcol j 
i (lUik Jill it tishiw tint (1(11 inioiig thiiieseut j 
(.iteks in t i d IV ol s( rvitii 1 th lenu inbranee of | 
till 11 inrient -,1 iry is u it e xtiiii t ‘ A\ hen the lato , 
Mi \iis()y (1 rl Ansiiis brctlei) w ih ijion Ills | 

ti ivi Is 11 tl ( lit h Inn 1 i vissil 1 1 viMt the I 

Isle (I Tinin H s jnh t an olltjre<k is they 1 
will ailiii c d II oj wi 0 sime sitisf letion, | 

lliin lv\ IS ( n 1 (till Vi Alls in d< iiiimh d, 

y\ ) it tk( t \\ li it 11 1 1 rn Ik I t’le o’d ni n>, 1 

I littl I lUf I it Mil iiusti w'lv iiui Oicei.n 

IhiC It 11 i sii _i (f 11 v 

Pv 1 di tuvui> 11 1 inti |iinnn wiitiis, whose re- 
Sl Ulhl llllllstutl till lost TV (it thdl llltIVI (ov’itrv, 

I 1IV li( Ik k UK lit ( m 1 W ii 11 evr Sti xi 11 y (HiST- 
17 i) will jiutlishi 1 flint iiiiiit ( III xui I) nil 

II nil t ih i I 11 II \ II I t I f I i 1 1 ffitU 
lit t 1 III I Ilf V ii/i If A( he 'stukiliy 
stulii 1 till li in Im*" ilkrw n Is t ink oi hi", I’d 

till timr (f in'- It itli w is uilir it (n irgc 
(Iniiili (Jo in Sjuiii, I mini Inveini Kim. 
(1 1 ivo in I njish 1 mister jmbhstid O/iiu- 

it III li lilt ill 11 1 111 el dill Ik woik, lu 

t’K f ho V lull III I I lilt i il I/I 1 d sAiptne 

I I 1 1 1 i I t I u e iii'eu 1 to tl K nnun 

( omiui 1 • 

s WilllMl 1 l ilXSI IM 

Ml Miiiivm l’iviK-.t(>M s ( iinoihiiii’^ fti Ihr 
J I I f I /11 J 1 111 lisli 1 III 1“< 1 ixlubit i logitil 

II 1 1 mi] 11 liiii'-ivi n in 1 i v' 11 iruit t iste in com 
p siti II Jliiv 1 mil ! iIk lust I'tiiiipt to popu 

I msi li L, il know k 1' oilwin einiiii ntlv sune-s- 
tiil liinuis mil otii is h i\e ittul id their luthor 
li I li i ling too iMueli tillii s ill I ( inroeatnc and 
ill (lui„ ritliii 1 jr itihnts thin by si use mil 
luslifi vitintbi H us I f ronimeiis, yvlicn BluK- 
stimi w IS mil iiivoi i1in„ wliit w is eonsuhiid 
seivik oil liiiKC, be w is uiswiiul fiom his mvii 
book' the t'otununtiiKs hive not been sup- 
I jillilted bv iny subsuiuint woikof tbesiine kind, 
but ■yuiiiis ildilioiis mil loiiiehons lu>i Inin 
111 'do tiv iniinint lawveisin liti editions. Bluk 
stone tliiis sinus up ths rilitiii miits of in 
ekitiyc' iml btiiditiiv mmsuby —‘It mv<t 
be owmd, in ekitivi mininhy sefns to hi llo 
most obMoiis, Hill iM'st smtid of «i> to the ri 
tiAiiiI pruuipks of covniiineiit ind tlie freidoin 
of hnmm ni*iue, ml ufoiilingly wt find fiom 
hibtoiy that, iii the n'lniy and hist ludiimnts of 
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almost t>ery sUt**, tho leader, chief maaristratc, or 
prince, liath usually been elective. And it the in- 
dniduaU who compose tliat state could alwajs con¬ 
tinue true toflist principles, nniutluciMd by passion 
or prejudice, unassotlod by cornipiion, uiJ uimwcd 
by viulciHO, elective succession m ic as much to be 
desiied ilia kingdom ns in otli i inttnor tomniu- 
iiities. The licst, the wistsS u 1 the bluest nun 
■would then be sun of n(tivnij; fhatciown vbich 
his endowments Invc incut il nd the sense of an 
unbwacd majority wimld 1 1 aitifullj iLiiuicsttd in 
by the few who wen it dilknnt opinions Hut 
history and ohscis Uumwill inform ns tint clcitions 
of every kind, in tbi pn st iit stiti o1 biiii) in nat ne, 
are too fieuuently bumaht ibout l>j influn,i( p,r- 
tiahty, and artitin , 'nd eeen wliiii the iisi is 
otherwise, tlusc p utiees will Ik often suspected, 
and as eonstantli ihir., d m m the wiitessftil, by i 
spleiietie disijipointi il mniiiits lins is in tell to 
wliiih all SIKH tits in li dll is will thosi ot v pu 
sat and douKstu kind, is the cr< it eon nniniti Oi 
the puhle, winch rCp-ulitis uiil nuliubs the lest 
Hut 111 »hi It nnci tluu is tins li ml i i tli it su h 

suspicions, it 1 1 'sf, pnicud iiofirthei 1h in je il usu 
ind nianiiurs whiditinii willcfUitinlli npimss 
Hid, il tiue, till iniiistiic mu Ix. nmidi d by li,il 
nicans, by m apjx il to tlio-c tnbuii ils to wlneh 
tier) Diimbcr of soeiitv 1 is (by liioiiiiiig such) 
\ irtu illy me iji d to snbn it W hen is m tin' ni it 
and iiiJcpv.li tent sikmcU wiiuli iierj. intion loin 
poses, thf le IS no supeii ir 1 1 rc-i rt to 'ml tin 1 iw ot 
nature, no nietbod • > mhiss the iiifiin^euieiits of 
tint law lint tbe utiiil istiiiin ot piniti loice 
As, thcietiic bitwieii two nitiiiu ( iiiiplun i ' ot 
nii'tuil iniiim s. the luirnl e in only lx deciltd bj 
the liw of r iv so III om uil the suni nation 
when the '’uiid line lit il pnii nl s I tli it coiiAioii 
union an sajiixisi d to lie m nb 1 11 1 nu re i pi i illy 
when the ipp nntuunt 1 1 tlieir < In f mi.,istriti is 
alle^i d to lx uiiitii y III idf, till only t ibun li 11 w hi( h 
the fonip] nil nil) I in ijpi d stint ft fbe <i d <t 
battles, the only jiioiiss to wli di the ijpi il i ni 
be I irriid on n i' it ol i uvd nl mtistint wir 
A hcriditiry siuies- m to t'li n iwn is t'lr f r< 
now esttblisbid ni tins ml most lliir loiiiiti is m 
ordir to prevent (hit iKrio'iial liKiolsIud in I 
misery wbuli thi history ot nn i it in pin il Konu 
and th< more mo bin ('ptricn i rt IMinl ind 
Oununy, m ly s)ioiv r ire t'l i ns pitii is ol 
ultcUve- kiilgdonis ’ 

[ trt 'A A I’l 1 V yd/] 

[1 1 mlllKl toncsl I luiiit 11 1 

Tn thr lx iniiii);; if the wnld, tic nt inf inn I by 
holy wilt, tlir illbmntiliil (ni'ir i i 1 ii in 
* dominion nyi r all the t nth, ind n i tin imh r f the 
soa, and over the tfiwl 11 th( an, indriimtiyli nu 
thing that nine th iipm tilt irtli ’ ibis is tlu inly 
true ind solid fnindation <1 inn’s <1 iininnn onr 
extonul things, whiteicr any iiit t iphvs < il notiiis 
may have been htsited by iumifiil wniters upon this 
subject. Iht e itih, thert tort, and all things thorciii, 
are the gemril pro|(erty I f al' inai kind, o, lusnt d 
other beings, from tbe win ediati gdt'of the < rt itir 
And while the earth c iitiniud hire of nilnhitni ts, 
it fs leasonable to Niipposc tint ill was in t >ntm n 
among them, and thar eitiy en< roik from the pul In 
stork to his own use sm'i tlnn, s as bi-. iiiiiut lute 
necosalties rci^uired 

Ihese general* notions f pi pe ty wric thtn sufh 
cient to answer all the pnqioi'ts of hunim lib , and 
mi^fu peihaps, still haiO answvired them b id it br Ai 
possible for mankuid to haye reinauKd m a stall if 
pnffltfal sinipkeiiy, as m ly bo «olkcti d from the 


manners of many Ametican nations, when £ret dia* 
coveii d bv the Luropeans; and from the annent lUes 
tbod ol living among tho fust Huropeans -^enuielves, 
il yve may eiedit oiUitr tbe uieroouals of thm p)W< 
toned in the golden age ot the poets, or the oaimw 
accounts giytm by historians of those times y^teieui 
(tmUomiua (oimnuitM tt iiuiv isa omnibus, veluCs tmum 
(imciisjtatrimuiiiume stl Not that this cmaraitnli^i 
of good s ems oyer to haic bicn applicable, even in 
the e VIill ct ages, to aught but tbe substance of Uw 
thing, iK'i lould ho extendid to the use ot it. For, 
by the 1 iw of n ituicaiid tcasoii, he who arst began to 
use t a< |uatd tluirin a kiinloftraivSieiit pR>peity,thai 
lasted so long as lie was using it, and no longer; or, 
to spe IK with gienUr piciisioii, the right ot possession 
(oiitiniK d t ir thi same time only that tbe act of pos> 
sisijon 1 is)( d llius the ground was in common, rad 
11 > pint ot it was tlu peim incut piopeity ot any man 
ni piitauiai, ytt, whoeycr was m the occupation of 
my ditiriuinytt "-lot tl it, t'l rest, ioi shade, or the 
like, iiqiiiii f tn tlu tine a sort ownership, horn 
wliuh it w( III Hum Ixen unjust, ind eontiarv to the 
1 iw of intuit, to h lyi diiicn him by force, but the 
nistiiit 111 It ill quitted the use oi cciupation ot it, 
Hiotlui nil lit sci/e it without iiijustiee. Ihusalsua 
MIX II thiL ru II ,^ht)( said to be ui common, as 
ill II 111 wi u cipi illy iiitiMcd to itspiodiuo; and yet 
my pi V It III liTi linil might gun the soli property oi 
till liiiit, whii h he lii^ gathciii'i foi his ovni rcjiaxt; 
i 1 ill mi will ilnistmted by (iccro, who coniparea 
tin w lilt) igiMit rkiatic, wbiib is common to the 
pull , and yit t’ c 11 < whnh any miuhas taken la 

I I |I I cinic 1 is t 

1 it ivh II 11 III II 1 1 I re ise I in nunibct, inift, and 

II II ificciii iitssiry tointcitiiiicoiHiptions 
t 11 I I'liviicnt d iiuimon , and to uppropnato to 

III li i \ s 1 t the mmi hate use only, but the vciy 
sill t tl c 'ill iluii' to bn Used Otbcrwiso, innu- 
mc 1111< t imiilt must h ii c aiiscii, and the good order 
it thi w ill lx Ml c iiiliuu illy biukin and liiaturbcd, 
whili i iixty I p rs us wire st'ning who slioiild 
„cL the tl I ( III! i' (ill (the sun ttiliig, or disputing 
n Iiu h till 111 h 11 11 tu illy g lined it Xm human hie 
ils lew moil 111 1 mifc riluiul, xluiidaueo ol cun* 
Miiiui iswiit ileii-ed to liinUt it more easy, eom- 

hii li It-, ml i ill ibli , .IS hahiutii ns loi sheitot and 
-ifty, ml 111111 lit fni w iimth ami decency Hut no 
111 111 w uld he it tin tmuhle to piuy tdc ciilieT, so long 
is 111 II 1 1 (Illy a usiiliuctuiiy juojxity in them, 
will h w M t) (< isc the Hist tut that he quitted poN«g- 
sicii, it IS siHii islic walked out of bis tent, oi pulled 
I tl his ^ miieiii, ihe next sti ui,.ct who came by would 
hue i luht tiiiih lint the one, unil to wear the Other, 
in tin e ise r t L ibil ilions, m p irtii ill ir, it was natu- 
1 il to I Isi Ml , th it eii’i the hiuto creation, towhom 
(I ciytlim' el w is iii common, maintained a kind of 
pctiii mi rit ) ropiriy in their d»< Ilings, 4,pci lally for 
oho ) rotieii >ii (t then young, that tho birds of the 
iir h id ni sts, mil the lx ista i f the* held had cavetne, 
the mn-ion ot wnieh they esteemed a vety fiagiant 
injuxti"', ^nd would saciiface tbcir lives to preserve 
them Jltnec a inopeity was soon establiahed m eveiy 
man’ house and homestall, which soem to have beeiU 
otigiiiilly mere temporary huts or movable cabitis, 
suited to the design of J’royidente for more speedily 
peophng th( earth, and suited to tho wandwnng hm 
of then owmi , before any extensive jiioperty m the 
sod Ol giound was established And there cast be BO' 
doubt hut that moiahtcs of every kind became socmer 
ippropnatcd thin the permanent substantial 901 !$ 
pirtly hi cause they were iiioic susi eptibla of a long 
oiiiipame, wine h might be continued for monthi to*' 
getherw itbimtauy sensible intorruption, and atiragth 
by utvogc ripen into an tstoblishea right; but pnBBi« 
pally btciuse few of them eould Ixi fit for iusk ti^ 
iinproycd and lai lioiatcd by the bodily labpUr » thp 
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oeettpant; which b<^ily labour, bestowed upon any 
subject which before lay in common to al 1 men, i*um- 
temaily flowed to fnre the fairest aud most reason 
aUe Ittlo to an exclusive property therein. 

The article of food was a more immediate call, and 
tiwiefora a more early consideration, feiirli as were 
not contented with the spohtaiicous pioduet ot the 
earth, sought for a more solid n fiishment in the flesh 
of^asts, whuhthey obtaiiud by hunting Jhit the 
fteqiient disap)iointments iiieideiit to th vt luetl od of 
provision, induced them to imthci tngecliti «n<h am 
male as werS of a more b im and si.i]ua< i> us n ihin , 
and to establish a perraauoiit propelty in t'uii flocks 
and herds, in older to sustsin tin insches in a li -.s pic 
'eanous manner, pattlj by the milk ol th< d uns, m 1 
partly by the fle'h of the young llu -nipoit of 
those their Cattle lu nh the articb of w itci aUo a stiy 
important point \nd then fore tin biok of (unt is 
(themostveneiiblenitiiui i tof inti |uiti,e nsidiul 
merely with a view to hi'toiv) will lipni'-h us with 
frequenf mstanewi of viohiit < mt nt uis < mcr'ing 
wells, theexclu-.ir( property il wlmhapfeiistili ive 
been established in tin first di'^cr or onum t, <\ n 
in sneh plai ea when the st luu 1 ind hi rl t/e ii in in I 
yet in commoii thus we find \bi tli im, wh w i-, ’ iit 
a sojonnicr, assciting his i lit *o v well in the e 11 try 
of Ahimoleeh, ind i\aitng in i itli i li sseemte, 
‘boeauhe he hail iliff''ed th it w( 11 ’ \.iiil 1 lu, il iit , 
ninety years affcuviirds leelaimtl tl is lus li li i s | 
pioperty, aliil nfiiriiiinh iinteuti ii with (lie I’li i s- 
ttnes, was miI’i itd to eni v it in j n i 

All this while th‘ h tl B 1 1 pi <ui if *lu cvitl i 
maincd still in loininm ss 1 I i , u 1 )in t e e i 
occupant, eviept piiliijs 11 '111 11 111 nil In I i 

tonus, where the m essity if i ili ml ixiIu'-im 
piimcrty in linds (for the ‘■iKc 'f i r i uUiir ) w ix 
e.Uherftlt, null tlcief le more li ilily i i iplii 1 i I i | 
Othciwisi, nhen the niultiiii It i< mi i nl i it'li li b 
consumeel eveiy crmeiiieiiii n 11 s] t i^iiinl i i 
»aI deemed inttiiral light ti •> i/eup ii mil n n]n I 
sueh other lands as wrulil iiii-n i isi'i siipj) ilin j 
Scccssitits Ihix piH tl i IS ill n' III I I mi i , llu I 
Wild a’lil nneultii iti 1 n itu in' tli t Ihm ti ii 1 n 
foinieil into ciiil slati-., liki tin 1 luiis n 1 t' i 
in the 1 »st, wlieie tin elini etc it tit, im I tin I iin I 
less extent o( then tiriiton, i it j iie to i t im tin n 
stdl 111 the saiucs'Maj,( st te el mi i ii <' lil ertv wni li 
was universal in tin eiilii't i es, iml win li I i tn 
tnfuruis us continue I anniig tin (niiiims till tl r ’ 
dine of the R iiiisi i nipirc A\f luve al i xiii n 
example of the same Vnnl in tin hi t rv i f Vbi iliaiu 
and bis nephew lait When thm j iiit sul tin i 
became so great, tl) it ]iastnre and utlai eniMnien 
Jirew searee, the iiatiii il c iisujiiiine w i', tint ii'l i(i 
aiOMC betnern then siu mts, s thit it w i n » 1 n., i 
praetieable to dwell tl gethrr lliisu iteiitim i ii 
nam thus endeavoured to e impose 'let tin u 1 c n ^ 
strife, 1 pity thet, bi tween thee iiinl mi Is in i the 
whole land befoic thee t btp"rite tlt^xrli, ] j i e> (In 
ftomme. If thou wilt tiki the Ua liml, then will 
I go to the right, or if thou ilepirt to the n Hit h iini, 
tnimwiU Igotothe left’ This plntih ini| luxan n 
kaowleslged right in either to oeeuy y wh itew r gr mnd 
he pleaned, that was not pie oeeuj led by othei tiihi x 
* Ahd ijot lifted up his eyes, ami lu held all the pi i in 
of Jiordan, that it was well watcicd eveiywlvew, e\in 
Mthegarden of the Loid Ihen Lit ehoxchminll 
the nlain of Jord ui, and jonmied east, an 1 Ahiiihaiu 
dwelt in the land of Caiuian * 

Upon the same pruiiiple wtus fouutleil the light of 
, rttgration, or rending colonies to find out u< w habit i- 
tion», when the mother country was ovcrehargtd with 
lahabUants; whiek was piaetised ns well by the Pli i 
iMaiu did Greeks, as the Gcrinaus, iae,yUiiaiii, and 
«thU*noirth<r. people. And so long ns it was eoii- 
.Snei ^ the atocknig and cultivation ot disert, unin 


habited countnes, it kept strictly withm the limita of 
the law of nature Rut how for the sci/ing on coun¬ 
tnes already peopled, and driving out or massacring 
the innocent and defenceless natives, merely because 
they diflered from their invailtis in language, in reli¬ 
gion, in customs, in government, nr in colour; how 
far such a conduct was consonai t to nature, to reason, 
nr to Chiistianity, deserved well to ho mi sidcrcl by 
those w ho have rendeicil their names immortal by thus 
civ ilising inanhiml 

As the world by degrees grew more populous, it 
duly bi rame mon dithiult t> fiiil fut new spots to 
inhabit, witlnnit encii aching upon fumer occup-iiits, 
and, by constantly occupying the same indivilual 
«piit,thy li lilts of the etrth weic consumed, aid its 
sj) mtaiieous pnidii i distioyid, withiut any provision 
1 i a fiitini suypL or suiieisun It therefore be- 

I line ni 11 ss IIV to pursue si me regnl «r method of 
pioviding a c list lilt snb<i tenee, and this necessity 
pro lu cl, Ol U ’ta t promt ted an 1 encouraged, the 
irt f anieiiltiiu, by i riguilt loiiiiei tion anil eonso- j 
qiHiicc, iitrcluiid ml cstiblisliid the I'ica of a 

II II lemunentpi putvin the muI thin hail hitherto 

II 11 iiuivid ind iloftel It \v is clear that the 
citlh w mil nit ft luu hei fiiiits in sufiiiient quaii- 
till! , with (It til IS ixtai c f tillagf , but who 
woiU 11 t til I 111 if tilling it, if ainither might 
witih m rijiituiuty to sn/i tijon and tnniy the 
]i dll t of 111'inilustiv, irt, anillibour* Had not, 
til Ilf II, i iriti pi pi tv in land', as movoblts, 

1 HIM till 111 1 in liv du ils, the woill must hive 

I tmii 1 1 f 1C t, B 1 ii^ii hue liuii intre animals 
f piiv , wliie'i lei 1 hi , to s me pliilosopliors, is 
tile „L mu 1 stit It I It le IN lieu IS now (so 
lui 11 Iv bi 1*1 iileiiee intirwoviii nut duty and 
ui Ilium s to iflei) till i 'ult if this very iieees- 
I'y h s b ell th iiiii bhi ol the hum in spuies, by 
iMii' 1* pioitniiitis it imjrvmg its rational 
til ilti s, IS w 11 I f( irt II itsi ituial N'tet»si*y [ 

I itH 1 ity 1 1 m tnl 1 to ins lie t I it piojiiity, | 

[iiiiiisf w shilt I V ' Si itv,vvhuhbuu lit ilong ^ 

I will It I 11 1 tl im It iisij 11 i'le e nil imitiiits— 

t ill , iir 1 el t, • iw , J 111 ishiiii t , an 1 thi pul he 
Mill tilth 1 11 lilt ill 1st null till t igefhir, 
it V I f 111 I t'l it i y lit 1 I\ ft siiiity w IS sufhcient j 

i I (11 vili, 1 V tl II III mini liloui, firthi nctissary | 

il st<iu„ t ill ml 111 in was givin to otheis tj 
c lit 1 itc (111 Imi 111 null 1 , tl mvtnl usiful lets, ind 

I ly hr liH 11 t if s lei i^ 

II nU q i u r 111 i iiii is, bi w tbii pi ipeitv 

|1 111 t i luillv M t( 1 n whit it IS that gave v 

III til in 1 s hi I I i lit tl lit m m i jeiiiiiiielit 

Ill’ll 1 thit I) il 1 nl vli h btfore lalongul . 

' iiiiiliv t r ml ' Iv, lut ptiliiukily (0 III lady ^ 1 

I \iil IS vvi 11 f lie 1 1 1 Ml 1 , th it oet pmev give llic i 

I ri lit t flu timy laiy usi < t the si i], so it is agreeil 
ij n ill n mils thit te upmiv givi nNo llie originvl i 

II lit t the yei 111 mint yi yiir y in the substance of 

I the 1 util it 1 11, wli < h I \i ludis eviiy one else but the | 
|nuiei fii n tin it t it I lien is, milieil, some 
ihlleiiiiii imimg the w’ltiis vn nitiiril liw coneeiti 
' ing till iinson why oeiupuity should loiivey this 
1 11 Hit will invest m vvulv this absolute ynojimy , 
fill tins mil I’ufleii 1 irf insisting that this light of 
ociupiinj is isuiiilcd uyioii a taeit and impind 
ass ut f ill II uikmd, ihet the first oeeuyivnt should j 
bceoiiie tic owiui, anil lUrbiviac, litivis, Mr Iiakt, 
ind othcis, liulthng that there is no such iniphcd 
isvnt,ruithii IS it necessary thit there slnuldbe , for 
thit the viiy «tof tueupatuy ibuie bung a digreo 
ot boihlv Iiboiii, IS, tiuiii a yumtiyilikoi nituitl jus 
ticf, without any consult or e miyiact, sufn luit of 
iteelf to gain a title, a di»puto thet siviuru too 
iiiueh of lino and «ihi]vstie lefiiienieiit' However, 
both sides igiet in this, tint occupii cy is the thing 
hy whiih till title w is in fief oii(.iiuHy gamed j 
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every man m£wg to his own continued use smh spots 
of ground as he found most agreeable to his own con- 
Ttnience, piuvided he found them unoci upud by any 
one else. 

XABI. OF CIO'STI'nriLII) 

PiiiLiP OoRJiER Srwnoi'i ' iil of riicstcrfipld 
(H>04 177U), was an elegant u ‘lior, tliougli his only 
popular conipoBitioiis aie In'- to hi^ Siii, a 

work containing many exubint advices for flit 
cnUivattou of the mind .nd inipronnuiit of the c\ 
tcrnalworldlyiharactir.bulgnatlydLficKnt in the 
higher points of inorahtj I.ord ( hestcifield n is 
an able politic lui and diplom itist i ul an eloqiuiit 
parliamentary deb iti I I he eeltbi ited ‘Lc'tUrs to 
Ills Son’ were not intended fe r public ition, m I dnl 
not apiiear till after Ins eh itli Tlitir puhhe ition 
was much to lie rcpnttid bj eieri liitnd of this ai- 
couiphslud, witty, and tloeiueiit laei 

{DjiiuiimiJGi't hiL dll / 1 

[J mm Chctterfel Kf < itu I 

\ fiictid ef jours and iniin, hi' leij jii'tlv de inol 
good brte dm? to be, ‘the reculc 1 luinli ' <d sen i, 
s>] 1C good iiituii, liid 1 little '•(if deiii il fii the •.ikc 
of othcis, Aiid with a v iw to 1 tain the '•inie. iinlul 
pence frem them’ lakiiu thi“> (< i ,.rint(d fns I 
think il eainii t be dicputid), it i'* in tun ' t> me 
that aiijliodv, who hes „(od sin i ind d iiitm, 
(an esccuti Uty fait ni „< od bn c lui' A 1 1 tin iu< de' 
of it, indtcl, they tail a(* lelii . t ^dv is ili(i>, 
mid cncutn''taiioe', ami an uiiUtili i pmil by 
ob'icnatiuli tnd cvjmikikc, but the ulitiiiK ( it 
IS eiciywheit ai <l (ttrniilly the •'Uiu ( ’ ii inmis 

au, topaitculai sodotni, whit < dnuiil'. aie tj 
society in I'Ciiii il tl cn tinii it au I then ‘i ui ty 
And as laws ai.. in u*(d t) (1 ilr< 1 ' Inuiils, i it 
hast to prviciit t'li ill I'lic s it I il iici, si (line 
aiciiitain ru’e-ef tiiilifj, tnnii'-illj implud ind 
r(>ctii(d, to tiifo'd M>d iiiiiiKii mi punish 1 il 
one" And indee 1 tluie •tinis to im t 1 1 b's dil'e 
nnee both lielwctn tin cut C' uid |iimiilii iiit , lluii 
at lltst one wmhl iiui.nic ihe mini lal i iii , i I u 
iiisacles motbii'-i juputj, *• |ii-.'U Ii m„id I i it, 
and the I'l bled in ui, wh 1 1 j lii>- ill 11 ii nc " uua it-- 
and ch tur'is the quiet md uiid it-> 1 1 i n itc 1 1 , 
IS bj comnim consent is (u tlv 1 mi Vi 1 s ( itj | 
Mutual lo iplinsinies, attiiiiMii-, at c< n ulu ct 
little coiiicnieiiccs, ire ii tiitiiiil m iiiiplic 1 > if i ' 

between emlisccl pc( ylt, uspntiit m and tc hcmi 
arc bctwein kmrs and siiljdtsj whum, i utlior 
oaso, violates that (cinpid, ] istly i chit dl i h o 
tages aiisiiig iiiui it In niv i ivn ] iil, I nil, 
think that, nc xt to the eonsi icu ns of ih i s v g id 
action, tliat cif c’oing a c it il c, c is tin m t pie ism , 
and the epithet whuh I shi uId ( net the iin -i, no\t 
to that of Aii'tidcs, would be that of wdlbiil 
Ihns much fur good breeding in g<titi il, 1 will no,v 
consider some of the vaiioiis nn cles and de ices f it 

Vc rj f< ev, sc irtc ly any, an w mtin„ in the losi < 1 1 
which they sloull show to those vhoni they aekuoiv | 
ledge to Iw inhnitelj their superiois, diich is ciow ii 1 | 
heads, princes, and public peisoiiH qf distmguishid ^ 
and enin cut posts It is the mannn of shown g tli it 
respect which IS diftirc nt Ihi man of fashiou and I 
of the world expresses it in its fullest extent, but 
qaturallj, easily, and without coiicem; when is i 
man who lanot used to kcflp poi J company expicssc, 
H awkward!) ; que sees thif he is not use(i to it, and 
(that it ciwts linn a gieat deal, but 1 never siw the 
WMat-bied toon living guilty of lolling, whistling, 
scmtChing his head, ancl such like indecencies, m 
ccimpany that ho renjioftid. In such toimanies, 
thoreft>r(‘, only point to lie attended to is, to show 


that respect which oretybody ruenns to show, m an 
easy, unembarrmaed, and graceiul manner. This is 
what obiirrvattuu ancl expi nence must teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever u admitted to nuthe 
part of them u, fur the t’lno at least, supposed to he 
on A footing of equality with tha rest; and, CosSe* 
queiitly, as there it uwonc pnncipal ^jcci of awn 
.lud iispict, people ate ipt to take a greatei latitude 
m their bthavioui, and to lie less upon thefar 
and so they may, priividecl it be within oettidn 
bounds, whuh are upon nooeiasioiitobetronsgrested.” 
But upon these oie isioiis, though no one is entitdiid 
to distinguishid inaiks of respect, everyone claims, 
and xciy justly, tvtiy in nk of emllly and goocl 
bicfchng 1 ise ic allowed, but caiedessness and 
ne„lig(iiie ,ue stintly foibidilen. If a man arcosts 
you, and talks to you evil so dully or frisolously, it 
IS w 01 St th.in ludeness, it is bnitality, to show mitt, 
by i manifest m ittcntiun to wbat he says, tliat you 
think him a fool oi a bloikhi id, and not worth hcar- 
iii' It IS miiih mi 1 C m with i^gaid to*women, 
who, oi whvftvii link they vie, arc entitled,ui <ou- 
sidciitiin Ilf (lull sex, nit only to an attentive, but 
an uDiiious gold hriedmg ficm men. Their little 
want«, likm.s, dislikes, priiereiucs, antipathies, and 
tan us,mu',! Il < ll < I usly attelidid to, and,ifpossihlo, 
nustil it md inticipitid, by a vellblM man. 
k I u iimst nivii us up to voi rscU those eonycnielicttJt 
md „r It 11 ons ivlueh ate c f i oihinon right, such as 
thi bi.,! pUiis, til Hsf dishes, A,i , but on the coii- 
triiy, Iwivs dl In c them jouisolt, and offer them 
t)('li's whe, Il t) 1 tnins, will Oder them to you; 
') tl til n till whou, y m will m your turn etyo) 

y Ul I i ( f the 111 u light It would be cudless 

III ' I til mil I* I'l flu piitiiular iiistanics pi 

Wi I 't I y ill lud mill shows his goeid biicdiug in 
, <1 1 ) mj , and it w> nbl bi iniurums to jou to 

yui) s u t mi own good sens< will not point tliom 
I ui, 1 1 V I, ml the 11 jc 11 own good nature will re- 
( linn’ and m sel* iiitnisf mfoiie thcpiai tice 

I hill IS a Hull si I tot ,.(>0(1 binding, in whidi 
ji ]l 1 ihi m t 1 1 to f ly], from a veiy mistaken 
u tl I t'l t Huy ( II not <‘iil at all I mean with 

u.ii I t> mu s nil St f mull it fiuiids oiul acejuainto 

mi s, 1 llust «bi It illy .lie our lufenuis; and 
thill, undmlti Ih, ,i guild ile»rce of case la not 
tih ill w(il,lutpi per, in 1 eontr Inites muih tothe 
I 11 1 Its (f a piiyati s ml lift Butt u>o and irc<> 
lb III II lie till ir bouii Is, which must by iio moaiie lio 
yii 1 itr I \ icilain ik/iii of ni.,ligencc and earelcsn* 
III sill jiiies mpinous uid insulting, fioni the real or 
sup) sid mil III lit) of Hu ptisuiis, and that dC' 
1i htful lildty (1 II nyirsitioa among a tew fiicmls IH 
seen dtsluiid, cs bb ily ificn has belli, by being 
c mu Itoluiiiti u iiss Put example explains things 
h t, lid I will jiiit V pntly stumg catii Supposo 
you uiul II c ildu ti.,ithd , 1 bclicyi you will aJhiw 
\hil 1 hue as j-o(d aright to imlimiteil freedom iu 
jimi ic mj)mj, as either jou or 1 1 in possibly have in 
all) (Hill, md 1 .im .ipt to bolioye, too, that you 
would iiidul,4 I u in that ficedom as far as anybody 
woiill But, nctwithst'indiiig this, do jnu imaiBBe 
that I sh mid think there was no bounds to tluvt nree« 
deen I I <is>uic )uu I should licit think so; and I 
tike mjhilf to be' aa much tiwl down by a i»rticin 
dl gii I of good jiianncis to you, as by othef Aegtow of 
tlumtoofhd people ihe most familiar and intis 
mitc habitudis, eouucxions, and fneridsbips, require 
a dign c of good breeding both to pieservo and cemeni 
the m '1 he be st of ns hay e our bad mdea, and it ta oa 
impiudciit us it IS ill-bred to oxhibit tlyeni. 1 ehait 
not Use ictimony with you; it would be mumlao^ 
betwem us, but I shall lertainly olwervethaidegite 
of goocl breeding with jou which >s in ikd first p}^, 
dcieut, iiul which, 1 ant tTin>, ti absolutoly nectitatry 
to ttiako us like ono anothm’s company long, 
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tiOiMB FKKySS*—BB ABAM tl tttit'IO’S- IXtBD 
MONBOUUO —HORACE WAI101 F 

jaoAMis JmrNS (ITOl-iys?) w is ilistinfHushcd id 
caily life as a gay and witty wnttr, both ui poetry 
«Ud prose, but dfU.rwanls aigilying lumst M to sf nous 
subjects, h' produced, m 1757, A Fra Jm/uni/ iitto 
th« Natme of Evil, Ul 1770, A View nf the [nhmal 
Evufuicct of the ChwiiaH Jtihqion, hkI in 1782, 
IttatjnrntwiiH on Vatimtv h<uhjuli, works lontimin,' 
nMich iiigcfluius speiul itioii, but wlmli liivt lost 
most of tiicir t irly iiopul inry 

Oft Abaw Jb null sou (1721 isih) son of tin, 
Uunistcr of lAMtiiriir, in I’trthsbiri i is rdiu itcd 
at ht Andrews un iit/ to Flinbiirili, lie II 
cwip on assoente ol Ih Kolxrtson J!l or Hoiiu 
&c til 1741 be c »rid tlic 42d niint n1 is 
chaplain, nnd(ontiniAd oi tb t siluitoi Mil pr 
when he resi^md it md lx (iiiin. ^tnt r in tli 
fauiily of IjOkI* Ibile Ih wi ittnwiils ji > 
friffiur of nituiil pinlosoplij in I it in rtl plidi 
Bopliy in the untilrsitj of Tdinbuiu,h In 177H hi 
wfent to Aim rii i asscintin to the c i niniis<-i<>uirs 
appointed to mifotiiti with tlx riioltil ml inns 
on his return he itsumt ’ tlu d it i sol his jiii f s n 
ship Ills littir dijs w i s] nit m i is( ml ifH i 
cnio at "st Andri ij(? \ h n lit ilii I it Hit p itri ir 1 il 
a^e of nimlj-threi Un w nl if l)i lir^ii^ t 
Ate, 7he Hi'iloi 1/oj i ul 'h ith/ pulili in 1 in l"(i 
lnslitHtr<, of Monti P' < p'l I7i > i /{/I/1 H 
Pi in t nil an I Hi I I n! ' it/ I'i lli Jh 
toilfof tht Pnan\<i an! 1 n if « / Pi Hi ii in 
Pepuliltr, I"s > in 1 75 ;i i ( ; V i if ni I P I / il 

Srunrr, 17*12 Si AV il 11 S ott wh w is p is ii illv 
ftcqu i nted with In n i n, suji] Is 11 mtti stn 
lufcrmahtm IS to the httii v ns 4 tin yiiuithli 
pioftSsor, whom lu mnsilcud th niosl slul n* 
exmnplc of tit stou phil s ,i i wlnih mil h 
stenuiniokrn ilijs Ih lul i slink it ji iil\sis 
111 Hit sixtuth j( ii of Ins hii f in win h ] lu d h 
bti ame a strut l*>lli u >r m 11 lus tint i itii i - 
tiling 1 >t iti,itihlis, nil d III II i Iv w II 1 ir 
Bulk 'the dttp iiitn st w'li h lit I ' in Hi 
Inmh Vir liwl Ion' snini I 'i It thi ni i ii ti 
whuh tonmitcl hitn i itli j i in tsisl n t ni 
tilt ntws of A5 itiil o II H 1 (11 H I tljnl t is i 
nunc limifln lioni tl it h ui tht ft tin 2 tl hil 
Almost alone gnui him nu„y dtiutl tnd lit 
ivowtdly rthminisht d ill t’t n foi pioh ii„ttl li* 
Of Ferguson b ‘llistmi of ( ml kotitli tuij th 
poet lemarks—‘ Hurt in imnminitn strnns i 
iloilittnee in it, mil 1 w is sin pi isi d to find iiiii i ni 
b)iulu idioiii of Ins torn tis\l thiiiK) in tin wh li 
woik Ills nppht iliim 1 1 Hu In nt is fu pit nr 
ofteh Suttessful Ills lovt of MoiUtsjuui 
Tacitus hai» ltd him into i ininntr tf Wntin* t* 
fhort-wrindtd and stnttntious, whuli Iiom trtil 
mtn, had thij Imd in ktttr tfln, md nnln i 
better ginernnKiit, would hue avoult 1 Ih s i 
mark w tnic of all 1 1 r„usoiis \ ntm s his stih is 
too sucuilet olid toniprtsst d 1 Hs Jh m n hist irj, 
howevci 15 avaluihlo tompin’nini, illus*-iiUl !> 
phaofcoplutal views uid ulltttiups 

Loup Monbobiki's J?ssatf o« ih Oiupn anj Pio- 
gtmoffnmgnage pubhslud m 1771 f and (i ,s om 
«f those sniguhii works wliith .it on e prnoki 
study and riditule 'llie luthor wis i man d ml 
learning aiul lilents, but a bun oust ni tluiuhi 
{, aifd opinions lit was an inthiisi ist lu (irttk hti r i 
tttie and antiquilus, and aworshipiitr ol Ihmiti 
So fir dtd lit < urj tins, thitj flnduu' (uirriigts wtit 
notjM »»e among tht uu itnts, he n »tr would inter 
tBieybut tn i 'e all hia joiuneyH to Ixindon (whuh hi 
mitedooco a }tAr) and other plattb ou liorMhuk 


and continued the prwtut till he was upwards of 
1 ighty. He said it w's i ikgrodation of the genuine 
dignity of hum m natnri to be driggtd at the tail of 
i horse iiistt 111 of mounting uiun Ins baekl Tlic 
utintru philosoiihtr w is h s t ireful of the dignity 
ot hum in n itnie in some of Ins o, mions Ik gravely 
maintains iii his Lssiy tint nuewire miginalfy 
moiiktys, inwluth condition th<> rtmuuid for ages 
destitute of sptich, ii ison, ind siud nlTitt’ong 
'1 luy gr ulu illV imiirovi 1 w tonhii' to Mt iihoddo’s 
thi iry, IS gcf li gists soy the r irth w is dunged by 
suiifs-ivi reioliitiins, hut lu louttnd tluttheou- 
rangoiit n^-i "n st 11 if tht huminsjttiiv ind Hut 
in till B V of ikii d thin i \i ts o n itio i of 1 um in 
Itin sw th tills Ilk niinkiis whuh hod feen ms 
t n 11 I i hiiniirci lud tl irty yi ns tifoit by a 
Swtdi h skij 111 AMiiiiA'ii ii)stpli BinlsTttiiriud 
froiii 1totin> III}, \lo ibo loinniiirtd iftir the long- 
1 nifd 111 n, 11 1, i< rding tojir Johiisoii, was not 
] li is 1 tl it Hi } li ill not Ik tn f luiid in all his p/ ii - 
.,nn itions M* tlu imril stiitiniiiifs md d initstit 
ilkdi iiswtu iiiorl 11 , to this whinisic il ji'iihso 
phir thertultd irt toitinuut tnd t xptutnie, 
IS iiuiih is \uitiii_' hip I iiildni or iny othinne- 
ih I 111 il It lent 1 ill 11 (11 t 1 1 1 1 1 ( sinininliiB 
n itni d s'lti 111 I w 1 1 IK rs i d i i i its, w hith ho 
f nils s (111 I I jiltuil iniin il ' Jlic Inighabk 
i’ lit hi V d th ‘ 1 , didiinis n t 1 iit pmtttUd 
th 11 iitl r film Hit fuhin ition 1 Hit ilirgi, 
wl I itrt Hun i< u ti utuk illtltnidiphy- 
d 11,1 mint d u il I 111 1 1 I I' 1 Alon 
h I lo piihh lu 1 in ( 111 anti wiik, i intitntni to- 
jliys , in thn \ lu m s qii it whith hki Ins 
f rnitr j ulilit i*’! m is t pmli k mi lull jusHj 
iiiiniisi il Vttt i h*’ f lull nl } mdot dis 
ill 1 1 Is hit s s 1 1 r i 1 ( u wi'h upi „ht- 

nts nl tiiti„ it\ ill I ni U rt tubd miniite 
1 1 his atm i lit (I 1 s ti I Ul s Biriiit lord 
AI nl 11 ill I 1 1 1 I 1 1 di A* i 2i I 1) It the 
Is II 11 I I t 1 I 1 ' ts I SI 


If I A I A\ it 1 (1 in* 
11 ml ltd n t t 

It 1 ml lilt ) 11 1 i H I 

bin r h s ( n j 
I it II s d 1 tv ni 11 
Hill .nits s| r Id 


r of ( It ( sHe of 
s 1 1 IK Ill’ll hut an 

1 lili i itnu d It h t* not 
tn u 1 'I ni Its Host 
niuis < inijitniih 1 of wit 
V d 1 n s n i m, 11 iisotioub 


n s In hill II I J nlhi„lin^m.i Ills Situi 
tl n ml (1 must n ts ss n (soith siiihfl, to lus 
I 1 n It*11 II 1 h bits 111 1 il 111 Ills lift tl ivtlkd 
sutli Ins fiiinl III s 11 1 j t md inil*ti d ii ltd} 
itit firiitip t\ mltb iits,Uistcnd iimhubt, 
b tilt kii 1 1 Hills 1 ( lit who dili,hU(l in 

iiititi t irdiittdun md m Ussu jiiisints lit 
list trill } ill hit 111 sit miiliinunt for 
in 1 I tsK nil s \ It Is 11 K d It 1 t • Ins ol sirs itilii if 
in 1 I nil I uid III II nils, 1 ut w h it ini n isuig bis rtpu 
t iti n, f r 11 irut \V df dt ss is i o oritoi or statts- 
111 m Ills 1 si ti iti hilits iiistntid him fieni 
(initm dis*iiittun is i tsin 1 luthor, ond lu 
i I 1 lin Is tonnmntid idUdin^ intiqnis, bnilhiig 
i bir 11 il t istli iiid il ruiulin^ in s mt liw oj i 
inons ml impnssioiis d his t nt inpuu.ts }li> 
nitoint, hoin smtiuit dliis, ind piivate suutiis 
w IS ibi ill t 4 |^i)i Jill inimni, ind, as htwisninr 
nniiicd, his 1 rtum uni ltd him, umki ibkmI nn 
ni.,tintnt ipd iiidhoiUi tl nrrintn'itnt, t> pin's 
histisHs is 1 viiUioso AVhtnthirtj viorsull hi 
had pui t' nt I some 1 ind at 1 w ii ki i h nii nt ir lain- 
d in, and hi it hi lonii^iutd impnisjtig i smill 
houst. whu h h> di pti s sssdh \ mt > i Uu) d i istk 
with tuntts, towtrs, gd’tius anfl toriidors wii 
dows of st nneil .,lass nm iriil lituint,*, and all Hie 
other iippropiuitc iiisigni i of i (sothii hmim il man 
sum AAliohis not lit ud of NtnwKrrv Ili'l—that 
‘little pi IS Hung lionst, is \V iljiok stskd it, tU 
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which were gathered curiosities of all descriptions, 
works of art, rare editions, valnable letters, memo¬ 
rials of Tirtuc and of vice, of genius, heiuty, taste, 
and fashion, mouldered Into dust I Ilus lalnablc 
coUectioii w now (1842) scatbn I to the winds— 
disperaod at a public sale. 

Unough to rouse the Jrad nii i into rigo, 

And warm with ltd KHtntme t the uiiu check 


Tlio delight with vhi li Wilinh contcniphteil tins 
suburban retnat, is tMiud m mmy of lus Ut¬ 
ters. In one to Otm r il Ponu ly (the oiilv m in In 
seems ever toIw.eri illj UntdorngirUd) la runs 
on m thiscnthuMistK msnmr — t oupiritnt that 
I have got into a mu i imp md lint hf* nr tub 
at Windsor It is t liltU plivilung lions lint I 
have got out of this ( luvcnixs shop [StiiulKri> 
Hill liui btni occuim 1 bv Mrs ( luv.ni , i t >v- 
womiii'] ind IS tilt piittast 1)mill \mrvirsiu 
It lb set in emraelU d mt idou s, vi illi hh.{rtc 1 c Ues , 

A sill ill I ii)liiat s (bini h tin jiut n i Ik 1, 

And littlt Jislas wait th ir win s t H 




I Two dilightful roidi, tint v u vvoull i ill li sf> 
siippl> me continnilly with rn-'his ii d tlui>- s 
nnd barges issoUnin w Innis if the I mIk nur 
jinovt un Itr my window Ik Imionl Jlill null Inn 
‘Walks bound mv proiuft, 1 iit think (, 1' tiu 
Ihinits IS l«twfpn nu iiid the Dutht-.s of <iiat < 
lierrj Drwagers as plnil as floiiuhr'-, ml ibit 
all around, ind J’op s i,b(st is lU'’! i'*'" si i- 
ming under mj window bv a mist t tt t d m i n 
light ’ 

I 'Ihe likrirv ixrfnminc s with wl li A' Ip 1 
vaiied his li < at ‘striwlm 11 11 ir ill I i i hi 
t latic of the man In 1, iS ipii iii 1 ii s ( r' i/ < / 
^ Poffal and Ai'ih iii 17( I Ins tin i U / 

Painfiiiff >n J ni/f in t, ml* > 1 s ti <1 f Ot ml 

and in 1767 his 1/si m 1) t>h -.1 fh <1 iiuhr 
and ixrson if III liirdlll 11 1 f f i juMi iti n 

Afin nn, of th C at rf (j jr II i 1 1 ir_,( id 

Iti tion of (op'i s of his kttiis m 1 h j untt i it is 
pnv ittpribsfU 1 imingthi lo'I it uis it>fi \1 ri\ 
HiU was i suiill pruitii g tstdlish'iat tj hi ti i iv 
ot till ’Mysinnms Mittn Amiiikki lli ti iiit 
his h tttf w IS printed lu 1 a u ms v v (li im 1 oi 
wiitiiigsofA' dprh irt dlirtgiiiious i I ii'-irtnn 
mg, and tliot(,h his ju kmtiits on niii ail • ks 
or ptsbing ivints u ilim inuiii iti ml n vir 
profuiiiid it lb impos il k nit ti 1< mi rl hy 
the livehntss ot Ins stylt, hi« wd Ins \ itmtss, 
and even Ins mile volt nil ‘ \A ilpol sfitttis u- 
Mr Maiaiiliy, ‘ m i cnii illi e i sidtn 1 is 1 1 11 t 
ptrformautts, md wtthnik withrcis n Ilisfoilts 
aio far less olUnsivt, t > us m Ins i irrtspondtntt 
than in li s books Un will, ibsuid, md tvir 
changing opinions of ini i iiid tlim/ ire ci ily 
pardoicd 111 fimihii litU s llis hittir siitlmg 
depreciating disixisiti in dots not show it si It m s 
unmitigiUd a inuiiiu as in his Alcmoirs A 
writer of letters must bt iivil and fiiitdly to h s 
correspondent at le ist, if to no otlitr person ’ 1 lit 

variety of topn a nitroduiid is no doubt oni i in t of 
the charm of thtsi cnnipnsitinns, fir evt i^ p ict md 
ahnnst every stnb nu> turns i p somi thing ni w md 
tiie whim of the moment n tvir with'AVdjili a 
subjet t of the greatest imi o I uu e 1 he jict iili irity 
of ms uifonuation^ his pnviti st mtlal, his antidotes 
Of the great, and the fiMist-nt cslnbition of Ins o vn 
taste* and pursuits, furnish abundant anius' mint to 
the rtador. Another Horace W ilpolt, like mother 
Boswell, the world has not supplied, and prob ibly 
never wiU, 


iPolitui and Evening Ptnlitw.] 

To Bib Hobacb Ma aw—1745 

When I receive your long letters I am a^amed i 
mine an notes m coinpaiison. How do you coutifve 
to roll out your patieutn into two sheets! You cer- 
tamlj don’t loyo mo bettf*! than 1 do yon; and yet if 
our loves were to be sold by the quire, yon would have 
hy tur the more mavmtiient stock tp dispose of. I 
t in only say tliat age has alrtady an tflect on the 
y igoui of my pen , none on youn. it is not, I aasofe 
y on, for j on ilone, but my ink is at low water-marili 
tor all inj at qii untanco My piescnt shmue ^ses 
fiom a 1 tti i ot I ight sides, of Dtttiubcr 8th, which I 
leitiytd fio u you last post. 

It is not being an npiight sen vtor to ptomlso one's 
vote bitorthnnd, ispiti iljy in a money matter j but 1 
btlitye «o 111 my t xttlknt patriots hut just done the 
sinu thing, Ihvtl shillvtiitun rculily tociigafni tuy 
pioniist to yt u il ,at jon any sum for the dtltmcc of 
fustniy why, it is to ilittnd jrih and my own 
i luiiliv' my own j date in T'l t ik ^anto Pptnto,^ my 
own jniit s ijnt u, and all uiy tiiriilvl 1 shall 
q iitt iiuki inititsi for you niv, I would spoak to 
I 111 new illy, ir 1 youi old atqu iint met. Lord Sand- 
y»ith, t > 1 sist in it, but I could have no hope of 
I ttiiig at his t ir, t 1 hi lus put on suth a fit>t rate 
tu wi , n las idnis i n to the adi ii-ilty board, that 
n tliiiwitn lit the lungs <f a It itsw «n tvrt py«r 
tJ nil ti 1 (11M lie tb lilt kilt -ofthtturls 1 think, 
1 will-, t 1 s h 1 1 r ti the dignity of mimsters ; 
wht n If was 1 ni j it i I, his yy ' vras not ol halt its 
ji < It 1 1 itv l!tr re iij mon th uigts made: 
111 I it y t , 1 it no\t lliuisl v the pailioineiit 

I t t 1 I It the I iiijiltM not the session. My 
• r.ii 1 11 .f tsut \t mtl 1 1 1 loll in 1, and tbt n 
T I 11 s 1 I II 1 I 1 

lilt it 1 istiit li f lib into in politiis is my 
T ily (i 1 iilh s IS tmlly , yvhi h 1 do issuio you 
ill 'll SI tl ( rtllimis iidiniklv moic than a inysto- 

II Ills mt *1 V f thf ''t iti s woiil 1 an 11 ii mure than 
tl ilini^ hi ik I lip it tlicDut it (iioliM) blip 
h I I ’ II to keep luiHtliys bit it hti loiJ ifsigned, 
wIiiiUii i bet lit I I (s with at ittr/* il iltrhoiiK 

itty m t lit ytiv li mds i it, lit r loid ytry agreeable 
IT I t\ti I 1 lull \ III 1 ytt tbt liuko ot Istwcastle 
u I hr tbit ]o jdi mil »• tliithtr fit mcntioneil 
t my fithu my r n,' llui(,wli) laughxl at him; 
(it s ajro, ir pii-oii ti iiust with suth a thilth-h 
]c il iisy ' Ifuiv 1 V si> ,‘Iot tin Dujte ot NfW- 
istl" tp I bis iwn him t, ind sec if all tbit tome 
lliilbci III lus fiitiiils’ JJie iashioii now is to bcud 
mill) tb w u 11 , and to ikeliTo thit all men are 
will oil with ut bung ktil Hus is ipitec oi cake 
tbit shf Its till J mill ft tilt last age You can't 
imi'iii liw niy Inly (1111111110 si iiips in dnng 
hitiimrs yon kn w she is in ile toi it My loid haa 
ijpw fiiiiiisbe 1 his mothii’ ajiaitint lit tor hti, and kia 
lypii hi I a uiigiiiKent sit tf dress'ng plate, h^ 18 
yiry lot > <t In, mil hIw as fond ofhis bung no. 

V III will hivi Inurd of Marshal BdkisTp’a being 
mull a piisoiif 1 at Ifanovu the world will believe ft 
w IS lift ly uuilent Ih is suit toi oyprhithers the 
fust thought was to eonfiiip him to thelowcr,bu* that 
is roiitiaiy to the pohlriu of mtiilem war t they tfdk 
it spiiding him to Nottingham, whcife 'fallald wak, 
1 am suif, if ho is pitaoncr at largo anywhere, ifv 
toiild nt < h ivc a worn inmate ' so ambitious and ife- 
Irigiiing a nivn, who was author of this whole war, 
will be no bwl gemral to lie ready to head the ^kecH 
bitt- on any in uiteetion.-^ 

1 ThcBfiPCt inVliirtnoe wheto Mr MBOrtllveil 
^ Jlillelsie ind Iris !>r ithPi, who hwl bom sent by the khi|7 
of Ftiuicn. on a mlsshm to (he fchig of Prussia, w«k detatilsd, 
while thuiging hones, at Clbongerod-, and from Uwaeeeni. 
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1 can say nothing more about young Gardiner, but 
thRt 1 don’t think my father at all intlmod now to 
hare any letter written &r him. Adiou 1 


HORArE War FOIE. 


* [?7ie ScoUi^ Heh tho i ] 

tTotheBame— 15, 174d ] 

I told you in my last what dHturbnnco tl oit h id 
been about the new rogimont<), tin iiflaii f 1 1 ink w is 
wain disputed on the report till ton it ni„)ii, in 1 
oaiTied by n»majonty of twrntj throe J lu king hud 
been persuaded to appear for it, though Loid Grin 
Ville m^e it a paity point against Mr IMham 
Wmnmgton did not siicik Iwis not Ukk, 1 i I 
could not vote foi t, wid juldtl ii it ti .,ucaii 
hindrance to a pubi.c iiu is i ( (< r it least wh it n 
called so) lUSt now Ihi piiiicc act d ojtiih, iiid 
influemed nis people a,ii i“l it but it only tnc 1 to 
let Mr I’elham see uh it. Id ( titiythiti„ il <, 1 ii 1 
net knon—how ^nng he H fh< k Ti mil uio 
speak to him, and h( Liiiiiot lot ..it I’lit in pin 

Ihc lelnds an t lui into 1 n^laiid f r tw 1 i 
we helievtd tlnni ncu Ian ist i, 1 lit tlio mini tii 
now own thit tlicj don’t kmw it tluj hne i i i I 
Carlisle Somi think tin v mil bisit o tliu t nn, 
which Las an old will, and ill tin niilit i in ii (I 
Curobtrlond and \\ o ti i i Ui 1 1 it s tin y i in 

pl-s by it, I dint'-a will tli i slu lU 1 iki it ( i 

they aio not ktnt/tumuli 10 1< i,( uiisii Sn i 1 
desert them as they a li in i s al , ii I U tlu, 
good imn and bid,nol ly Ixli i< (IciiiUntn ii ii 1 
IJy then muihiii, wi twiil ti i 1 1 ^l i' , it i 
eiiduit that thci arc n t ti n cn i h r li ht liii i 
IhcV may jit iitii 1 ul nit il ir ml in, 1 iit 

it oiici thiy , (t to I nn isti r, tin i i ti it is i i *l 

for Made mil rit tir Itdii Nin is'li till li hi 

orabuk d th m lUii luli f i 1 n 1 i I th 1 1 « 1^ 

bo behind them lie 1 is •. it ( m i il H in 1 is It 

from Ikiwiek with It c u„imeuH t t ne )i s sm i 

of Ldiubuigh I'le itl Is at irtimh ai i iti) 
de<merate bituitim theydiul i t n t M i h ml 
if they had watt d tor lain, then ti jsr ull hm 

descltid ITiili s they licit mth it it iis i s m 

thoir faioui in Lm< i liii , 1 d i t s ul il Uu'v t 
hope, except Innu i 11 ut nu i n f a 11 1 t 

That, indeed,his 1 obh c\<itt Ills! 111 r thein Ih v 

weie suffered 1 1 ninieh tin wh h hi^th S tin 1, 
and iaku [a ssesM ii of th< i] it il, n alu iit i .i m 

appearing iganisl tl tin 11 <n tin tlim'iiil i«n 

uuM, to thim, to run fiuiii tl < ii 1 ill the d 11 1 

Cope’s army, M ilo ■» is not sti I Iw > i i Is till 

lay into England, and till they li ul ehgscn th it niai ii 
Wade had not taken, no ania^ n IS th( I H 11 mg 
aoiit to seeme the othti Noiv Liji nit i, with seien 
old ieg]inents,*it.nd six tf thi n w, is < i U i 1 t I in 
casbire; beiore this first div imon 1 1 tb" inia < nil 
^ to Coyuitiy, llwy art Imttl to idir it t i iltf 
Kir fear the enemy should be up wiyi it 1 tf it it \i is 
all assembled It is unetit an il the rtltls will m a li 
to the north of Wales, to lUistol, oi tjnaids I i hn 
If to the latter, Jjigonn r must li^^lit them it to eitlu r 
of tho othir, which I hope, the t lo amin i may j m 
and drive them into a conior, uhtit thiyiimsl ill 
perish. Ihey cannot subsist in Walts, but by being 
supplied by the Papists in Ireland. 1 he liest is, th it 
wo are in no liar iiom Franco, there is lu pup a t 
tion for invasions in iny of their ports I oi I Llan- 
Darty,t a Scotehmen of meat parts, but m ul and 
druuken, and whose family foif tt ’ £‘)0,000 a ye ir 
tat King JamiH, is madt yuc-aduunil at Uiest. Ih^ 

i 

Veyed to hniilaud, si hue, nfuaing to j,lvo thoir parulo In the 
ngda It aUaneouircd, they sioTOtonfined in Windaor castle 

' Ddhsfdl Meumty, I arl of CJintirly, vias an IrudonAn, 
Md Mt a Sootcbiaan 


Duke of Bedford goi* m his little round pemon with 
his regiment; he now takes to tho land, and says he 
is tired of bouig a pen and mk man. Ixird Gower 
insisted, too, upon going with his iigiment, bat is laid 
up with the gout 

AVith the rebels in 1 nglaud, you may iina^ne we 
halt no prnatc news, not think of Iweign From 
this account you uuy judge that nr cist is fai from 
tbsptratc, thou.'h di«flgr(<>abk. I he pruice,! while 
thf printtss ht s in, has taken to give diiintT«,tii which 
be asks two of (he 1 idles of th ltd chu ibtr, two of 
tho maids tf huuuiir, Lc ly turns, and five ti six 
othtrs lie sits at thf held it tht table, dunks and 
harangues to all this medley till iiiiit at night, and 
the otlitr day a*ter the all iir rl the rc^imenls, di i k 
Vi J us’si hcilth in a bun jier, with thiee hu/zas, tor 
ojposiiig 'll I’t’l im— 

‘1 I i tl i“i mil nj 8, 

T II 11 icU ua t Ilo 

\ I 1 it lit II J 111 * r my t k aui m more *br 
lb (hit s, ul / il I- vtiy litr it, but le v ill 
i'll! I 11 1 ^ 11 li u th it ill my ( hiitis and eagks I 
1 I il tut 11 till J’ J -.1 iiius' Pi ly, wish tin | 

Sum s, V if ill tl lire I ii iis Dots tin priiutss 

jivy a’111 liiillv 11 t ul 11 l*rtttiitleii" Is 
sli t V. 1 11 ly i/l t w tl J dmtieni and does 
lu f t 1 11 ho his * l VI kilt l, JKtitC fti huppci * 

Vi Itlii 1 lit tit s 1 n' til It < ll Sinasin is 
I te I I iliiit t t f »i Is 1 in? (lood night' 

J lit ml y n lull 1 11 b u idntfrt o b mgtieorge 

P ' — 1 f 1 t I t 11 V 4 , th t tlu f th 1 ft ly Icn- 

il 11 I tl I 1 1 i tiv 1 vv till d i i,r w vs all ovoi , 

1 I tb Dull 1 \ we i tlcvciitiu 1 ti 111 e the Pie 
tfii I I’s ll 11 'll n I unit it t' 11 y I I 1 vi go 

S V g’ 1/4 e 

III tv IV I h 1 1 c I t <1 t i a vvm t a 

I ill \\ i • I I h d 1 1 1 s it 1 Uy li 1 Newt islle, 

II 1 11 l st I 4 I ♦ I mth the i I i]s it tl«y sUved 

( 1 bill lb 1 1 t* I 1 v' i e\ t liii,.ly lad, and 

1 t lUil it e I SI IS ) vei.lkii Hut 1 t li ,,ht 
llint w i ell I t I I 4 I ly 1 1 rcl i lb 1 1 111' d 1 

It I n ll We VI ] It 1111 leit epuits 1 

y H 1 let 11 ( I 1 ih 11 ly <1 t lilisk, who 

III I 'll 1 11 til II 'e ll I mill tlu 1 ret It , he 

e 1 ' 1 1 ' vv ll VI ‘ \i 1 s 1 1 tb Ilk the town of 
( nil I b i I 11 h s I u|i iv I He iviie l^an tbi 

I ly i 1 I 1 1 U 11 thin 11^ *lt: dt ije^hci ’ 

I it t'1 hti vvl w e 1 11 the vvliok^isbien fci 

f I u l^tvveiitv In 'ill ii tl 8 tvp ill otlur i 

) tt 1 Ibe I 11' e 1 { I f h Ill ar bis kite with 

It it nil 11 111 sill 111 , ‘\te, SlI, Ml 

Pitt r 11 ll e 1 * m I 11 V 1 1 ively ’ ibe Duki oi 
J*< 1 ilin'rmit 1 him ‘Mvlrl his name is net 
It ( ll t 1 i e nil mime hie n tint is/’itllm 

I Pet i' 1' tit nest li.thi lebcle it turned, 
lull ] 1 1 I d lilt w lieu ind eliilditn et the countiy 
in V lie 111 bint it then iiiiv, .ml forcing the 
jM le I te t tiv tlic e ilmglililei Ihe gicat Ah 
Putins 11 , 01 Pittere i (1 «r lu w his name may 'c 
will ll Til pleasis), metnitlv suiicndtied the town, 

LI 1 1 ifid to piy two tluusand pouiide to save it 

II 111 J ill 1, 

9 

[ / Jidr i J i(h [dun a id Ta> td m (7os q ] 

Jl 1 the evmo—iMnich 11 , 17'>0 y 

(* ft I te 111 1 1 roU eue jjre icsvwn eo fri jiiint, 
that th V have 1 >st the i iiaiiK — (Ii vit i 

My test 18 not literally tine ; bu^as lu as eaith 
qyakos go tower Is loweiing tho j net ot wiiideilil 
toinmodjlies, to bo suioi we are overetoeked W e 
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aT6 ]iad a second, much iuoto viohut thsii the lust, 
mid joa mast not bo burpn<iod if, by next you 
hcai of a bunmi^ mountain sprun,; up ii> Siuithheld 
Intbein^ht bitneen Wcdncsdai and 1 luirsd ly 1 uit 
(exactly a mouth since the fii>t slutV), tin. laitli had 
a bhncnng lit between one and I'lc, hut so 'li/ht, 
that, if no more hod lollonod, 1 <li i t b« In'* d "» uld 
ha>e Kell noticed. I h n’ bci ii an ikt, in 1 h id sum 
do/cd a#;am—on a sudden I lilt i n h lst*i hft up luy 
Load, 1 thought snmehody w cutting liom uulci 
inyKd, but soon lound itni i stion.? cuthqnikc 
ttiat lasted near hall a iu nuti, i\ ith a i loU nt mI 11 
tion and gicit roiiin/ 1 i tii,, ni) hell , mv scr 
saiit Cdiue in, in„ht(ni. 1 < ul 1 1 Ins sn is in in ii 
staiit wi heird all thi iiiuJ ns in tin in i dibmih i 1 
flung up I got np II d f I ml |i jl< lunnin., nto 
the streets, but sjn no unsi huf d n i th u h is \(.in 
some ; tno ol 1 liiusis tluiijr dom, siui il ihimiiMs, 
and iniuh ehi in « in Ihe I ills lui in seen il 
houses Almiiil Iviuili', nluhis liu 1 liii'iii 
Jan lu I ind lelt siMii then si,s t) i > is in re 
I iKiunt thin an> of (nciu i i inn 11 j icleis it to tin 
dreadful one at Iiwfhiiii Ihenis sii,thit il n« 
hue not inn sun, vt t’ lU iiitiin'v h m ii i( 

I fan ral peojile SIC iii'iufift nu f i if h i iionhirc 
naihtdahoM t(u nines fr m t 1 n they si\ th<v 
oru not lii'hteni 1, but tfiit it is siuh tin ii ulut, 

I ‘Ifirl* oiKisnthup oin into flu eountiv ’’ llic 
only iisihle (fill t it h sliil w is on t’n fiiiUtl , U 
which, li( in ' ihe il lUaiti i hf, th i «iri luff in 

I hundred yt pi* V p n i u*i cinie iiiti At 1 ite’s 

' the uioiiiiii' ft csithiuile tl i hist, sml Ju n ( ids 
laid on uhethei it w is an i*ill |Ui ( i iliellniin^ 
up ol pimdei nn'ls, util v \ ixici 1 i 'i i ii 
' dalised, and sai 1, ‘ I ji ti t tli i in su h in ii i 

pious set ot pt I'lc, tint I If * 1(11 if tin 1 f tl ill jet 

was to sfiii i tliey n u) I 1 t i uj j 1 1 s w ui t 
Judgment’ If w( ^f my 11 i 11 ill f tin t ml 

• /cue, I shil' J ijUf nils if i sd 1 i n i j it 
I of (cdrati and oi in c fl wii w itii I ini li i ]\ 
j pianiniijr a frJ) h t Sfii'l n\ Hill 

Ihc Midilli sex (lift ion 1 'i ir c 1 ,ii t flu nt 
the Prime in i giti n fi ek t in 1 1 w ii t sni ir I if in 
I a beotih plaid w ii t i itA s t in hr tiie pn’. i ill in 
his dun, and huloneu tl i rdfis m i i 11 tl i 1 
llic f uollies aicsf tian p tel ‘li it th \ u , nil ' 

I snbsenpti i s loi iil la ion Isthu mil u i it 
tins is III c' Ihey will sj 11 1 tl I II n 11 ) t i \ i 
few imne V it‘ ui i I’arliuiunt wli r tl cv will m ui 
have the nmjoiifi, sn 1 > Inn m i < l inn 'hr 

gtnwal <l(7tijns I'n <ni ii li wiici, i I 1 f 
Wtslminstu , til hi hbiilitl went ti v t( f i tiu 
ojiposition 

1 1 'ow iimij) to inilhcr f j i , I t nl ill s' tic 
will bt dctiehc I sir IP , 1 can’t it lU c hue , 
hide the seams Hut 1 ih n’t iic flii.ininv U'tci 
merely to fell ymi ol the eattl p il c ml I d i t 
pujue mjsdf upiii d i ig vi\ ii it thin tillm/ j i 
what wu would he ^Inltohin t 11 i ii I ’til 
you, too, how pleust 1 I w is wiih tl < tnuiijlis d 
Another oil btuiU/, our tmini thi plines • J)> 

you know, I hue t nnd t hi fiy thit lus ^tc it u 
•eiublanee to hers, tint is, that will h veiy lilt 
here, it hers u> but like it I wih till n y u m is 
f few words as I can Ma 1 itnc 1 1 M n^c huV de 1 iio 
pital ww the dui htci i a fiiijstus , a van 

* the Prinmss f i ifi v lio j 1 1 lion r i* il 1 i 1 
marryfetanHill lec/insKi fii^l fl uriiiir iidtsln, f 
Poland, whCM diifthtor Vnna Ic / iisl y, whs ni r ii 1 tj 
toutsXV,In ly ifliuV 

* fhts Is tlif stfiii ot ft »oi 111 nimoil M iiv M «ii 1 Sin 
was new inarryituc a louna m u < f tht nsm of 1 1 i ■ nlii^. 
Who afterwords entered tin SwoBisH strv e innt lu uno a 
field mandcd in that lounlrv Hir Irst In si an f \ s, it 1 
mistaka not, a procwiear ot t>r noble, het sci mi w » tlit 


gentleman foil in lore with her, tuid was going I 
man red to her, bat the match was broken o§. iva ' ‘ 
old Uiinici general, wlio had retired mtothe proviueo > I 
whtie this happened, he mug the stepy, had a og£>o> . i 
uty to See the victim, he liked hei. niarned hfr, 
died, and left hot tin iigh nut to cjire for he| incous 
staiil she eaiiie to I’fiis, white tbo Marerhal fle 
I’ll pit il iiuuiied her lor her tithes After the !Mare- 
<h il’s ill ath, C vsinin, thi abdit itcd king of Poland 
who w IS ictiud into I lance, lell in love with ihtf 
Mircch ill, and pin itclv iiunud Iiesr. If the evenl 
etc I 111} pc IIS, I ohall esituiiily ttaiii ti Nancy, to 
hew htt tills ot iti lift jiU In, Riinc df, Pmnee- 
A\ li It} nils my I. idy Pomtict wi uld take to provol f 
that nil abilicatccl kiiigNwife clul not take jilaco of i 
m 1 1 ^lish coimtiss, and hew the princess herself j 
w nil 1 ,,ijw still Icmiler of the Pretender'* for the 
iinilitiidi c t his foi tune with tint of/cFffi won man/ 
Itci ciiughtii, Afire]ois, was fii„ht<iied the other ' 
ni»ht with Alls'Nugents tallinj’ out, vn lokui ' un I 
II/ I ' Ihc iiiilussidres hid hi, iid so much of 
11 Itliu f, Ihiit she ill 1 not dc ubt but e/cwis re ysii* ejf* I 
they 1 >1 bed Ill the iiiidcUe i f in assembly. It funwi^ I 
out ft I e <1 f'ccej 11 Un, i< lullcl (mod night! I 


nil J VhLoi (Riiavn 

Ai cm r sc HI s (f lifters x rittrn it tlm time. Ins 
since III (Il jml lisjii l '11 k lollcilnm is fir inferior I 
111 X line I lit its Hill c i x\ IS OIK (f the greatest nun 
of 111 i I —I 111 ijis t'le fust it Lnelisli onto] s and I 
stitfsii n A\c ilh 1 t) i xolmiie of letters written 
1 \ M I I irl of ( tl ith i .1 to Ins in ]ilKW,Th(>uus Ihtt, 

1 M I < II ill III Till wcilv (out nils muth cvel- 
1 nt t I c IS to hit Hid cuuluet, a hineere admit V- 
t 111 I i su il h 111 iiih, Uld gie it kindlitu'ss of 

I’liiiis* ft ' ' n* ittection Another toUeetlon, 

I til 1 pndeiiie ol 1 old (luthini w-it ni.ide 
in 1 ) 111 1 shed in Isii, in four xolunus boino light 
Is till w I I II loi T< in) c i irx history ind jiulilu ext nts ' 
lithis 'rtsjc n liiiii I ut its primip il V line is of ^ 
1 ic 'll X 11 itiiri dm till fr mi our intetest in all that j 

111 tl titlu 1 fti ind (oiiiinamling intelkit wbuh 
sii ipi 11 I '( f 111 's Ilf 1 iirope AViLii vu Pin waa | 
1) me 11 till 1 il'i of Tsoxeinticr 170S III w la edu* ' 
III I t I ton whiMi he re moved to Trinity college, ! 
Oxfirl III was ittnwirdi a eoriut in the'Blues’ 
Ifisini'tm I ireir how e vi r, w.is ol short dgratioiij 
f 11 he' 1 C he w Ih c}uit( twenty f n<, lie hwl a seat jn ! 
p ihmieiit Ills till Ills for deb lU were soon ejjtj* 

} IC u us, Uld c n fill (X i asioii of a bill for register* ' 
lilt sniiKn in^fto lu made his meiiioidhle reply 
to Ah AA il])oIi, who hid tiuntid liini on account of 
hisyi iith Ihis liiirstof uiutliful ardour has boon 
I III it ills lb 111 Jclmson, who thefl reporh'd llic 
]) nil miiiif irv dcbihs tor the (jiintleinan’s Maga- 
/ini .lohii on w is no lilmnous or diUgint note* 
tiker, he I In 1 had nurely xerbol i oinmumcationa 
of fh« siiifimints*' 3 f flit sin ikcrs, which he unbued 
XVith Ills own 'ncigy, and eolonrcd with his peeulUlr 
style and elution I’itts reply to AValpolu may 
then fori be f misuk red tin coinpoMlion of JolnMoOv ; 
foil Ilk d on some note or btatiment of this : 

hjcfih, }it w( are kinptid to transcribe ft, bn 
nccount li its ukbrity and Us tloquenee-i- 

M ir II it lie I nOl t'nl ftuil lur th ni is wipfibseil te hS'C been 
( IS II11, llic lA kin.< rf I'i’iijii, who bid rttlnkl, after hi* 

ftbdir itf 11 tu till iiiun 1 Ui> lit St bcitniln des (Sts doiiii 
ii»t I never njp at eret un whitbei < SKiiuiraetnaity PiarTtM , 
III I I r ne t 

1 1 iidj I’eimfrit and ribiisifa (laon did not vMtat PliWvnca, 

iljen It dihpnte erf prefee'tnrp 

Ifie Ihefcinkr, when m irfnramo, Uv*(l in Prfaioe CUMni'* 
Iiou e 

m 
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r.5?«ec/t«/ diathau «»ton w/ tow* rf m accomi of 
yotUlt ] 

Sir- Ihe atrotioni cniuo of btin? a joun" man, 
wiiich the honoumblt gentleman has, with such spirit 
and decenoj, tharjrcd ui>oii mt, T sh\ll m ithcr tttrinpt 
to palliate nor deny, hut cAitinfc luyrell with wish 
mg (hat I may lie one «t thosi whose follus in lyiiasf 
With then youth, ainl not of th it nuiUlx r who an 
ignorant m spite of exixru m i W hithti youth tan 
M imputed to any man as a teprowh, I will n t, 
ttr, assume'the proiniKeif deffnnnniig, hut smely 
age majs hccomc lustly <oi leinptinh, if tin 'ip i 
tUnitlcH whiih it hriti,.s haie jussed aiiv witlnu) 
improveiUent, and > v atjxais th jiei iil whni tin 
passions have sul Si Ud 1 he wietih »!.<, ift< i In ii _ 
seen the eouse<iueiiei s <t i thousand einns, c mfiini s 
BtlU to blunder, and w' <s vn h is < nlv Hid 1 1 sli 
nacy to btiipidity, is siinU tho ili)tst oithtr 1 il 
horronce oi contempt, an 1 dc'irvts mij tli it f is ly 
hails should sieaie him ft ni iiis lU Miidi n u, 
Ml, is he to be ahhuned who, as he h is di im i 1 n 
age, hasiweded frciu\irlii,and Ixionn nntew xid 
with less teinntit'on , who irustitidcs hinsilt i » 
moniy wbiih lx • innot iij i, in I sjri Is th i 
mains of his hfc in Ui n in i liii e iitii I it 
youth, sir, is not my only iiiinc, I liivi 1 1 n i u i 1 
of aitiiig a tbeatiu il ] iit A tin itii i1 [ ut n i 
cither imply some fieiul I in tils of i tin , < i i Ii i 
muldtioii of luyrial seiitiiiunts, ii I nil pi lu I 
the opinions and 1 ingu t,.i > i im ilu i 11 ui 

In the hist sense, ii, tin it i i i t tnllin" I 
be lonfiitid, and disiitisunl ()1 i ii ntu ni d tli i*^ ' 
it may be dcspi id 1 iin it Id itv, li f im \ i th i | 
man, to use my own 1 iiigu i,,e in 1 th nJi, j i ih ips, 
J may have some ainbitu n t > p’ts i tin i tliiiiu , 

1 ahall nit lay nusilt iindii luy ti tiiint, ii i v<i\ 
soliiitously lopy his duliin n his innn, li wii^i 
matured hv an*-, ir intdellil In txpiiii i Hut i' 
any man sh ill, by ih u inj; me witn thi ili < ill i 
ynmr, imply that 1 iittii in> tn iini I- I iit m\ i mi 
I shall treic him ss a i ilumni if i in 1 i vid i n n i 
shall my proteetioii sheltci Inii fr in th in tno l 
he deserves I shill, m sueh in o i i i win 
aeiuple, trample up n ill th si 1 ri is with wliiin 
wealth and dijmdy inti n h tluinsilvis, i i si ill 
81 ytlling but asje redi iiu ny t« i ntmtnl , a"!, wliuh 
always hnngs one pritih '(, that f lx nu' n i li i i n 1 
supereiUoqs, without puuiahiiii nt I’l t with i« n 1, 
Sir, to those when I have ofli i ded, 1 iin < i o]! iin ii 
that if I hail aeted a bonowiil pvrl, I sh n'I h i< 
avoided thiir eensuH , the hi it tint rnidi I th ni 
ft the aidour of lOiiriitioii, in 1 th tt*/i il I r fhi si i 
rice of my eoimfiy wh ih nii^l ir luji i i fi a slnll 
InliHence ni< to suppit's I will not sit nm mm 1 1 
srtiilo my liliity IS iiiv did, noi look iii sihm ij n 
public robheiy I will evcit niv in leti ms, it wh it 
ever harard, to lepel tho "ig^ress «, md dn,f th rlmlf 
tiU justice, whoever may pi iteit hyu lu Ins nlluiv, 
and whoever may paifake of his plun lei 

We need not follow tho puldic ovreor of Pitt, 
winch 18 , m faet, a part of the history of 1 ngl ii d 
dunog along and agitated period llis stvle of orv- 
tory was of tlio highest el uis, ripid, vehement, nui 
overpowering, and it was adorm d bi all the gi m t s of 
aotiun and delivery Ihs publu eoinluet wis sin,rtt- 
larly pure <u>d dismteu ested, < onsuU rini, tlu i e n iliti 
of the times in vvhnh he hied . but ns a st itesm in 
he was often jncousistent, luujh'v, and inipiuti 
Mblif. UisaecepUnecot a peerage tm 17i>n) hurt 
hu populauty with tlu nation, who loved .ind len- 
rnieed him as ‘tho great eonimuner,’ but he still 
‘shook tlio seiuto’ with tho lesistless appi ds of Ins 
^kapencfe flis speech—ikhvmd when he w is up 
wards of sucty, .md broken down and wifeibkil b> 


disease - igainst the employment of Indians Ih the 
war with America, la too characteristic, toonoWe.to 
be omitted. 

[S/Wf/tt)/ Challiaoi a^aiA 11 lu n jl y tent of IruhoMM 
ta t'li vta uitli, I IIU K J 

I cannot, niy lirds, I will lut, )(in iii conerratu- 

I itioii <11 imsKrtmif iiid disyiaii I hts, my lords, 

IS a pciiloiis aid tienitiidius mninirt, it is nut a 
time foi iluliti II, the hmo thnissit cixtluy evmiot 

SIM us 111 tins ru' oil and iwlul insis It is now 

n eissiri t in triiit th throne in the In na^i of 
tiutli U I iiiu t, il j d le, ilispi 1 tlic d liisi n an 1 
it iiki <»s win li iniel jx t, ml di-p’vi in it- till 
a iii,i r n d ^iniiiii i 1 tuts, tin rum whnh h hr u,.’it 
to mr il Is ( 111 mini f is still pn-ume to ixpi t 
siipj It 111 the 1 lidifu itii n ' ( in pirlmnent lx* so 

i] lit) thi ir ill mtv IT 1 iliitv, is to gm then sup 

II It I i I IS Ills tliii 1 1 till It 1 II 1 foiled ii[ jii thfiii, 

nil I i's, 11-^ I rls which lint lei uifd this lite 

fl 111 hill'eiiij III ti SI in iinl y iitemptt Itui an 
tiidii ml In dull im 'it htii st xxl s'I’list thf 

I w il 1 tiw, iniit s f r I d her revi itin t' Jlio 


| 1 « I 
' ' 

' \ 1 
tii 
1 \ 

I 

I I Mil 

N > 


»1 n w t 
i I )1 wi 

i[] III I i 


It t I I II ]iid is If tills, t lit whi in 
1 i asii 1 i , nil alx,tiid against 
t’l i\ 11 nil tuj st n. Ill e their 
ti I s lit I, n d th 11 11 1 i il IS entirtaincil, 
I imit lit 1 ii iv iiilimmstii do not, and 

I r, n 1 ) ( wirti h jiyii itfiit Iho dts 

till (t 11 nil V d II 1 1 is 111 put known 
1111 In 111 ) e uj so I II no irs the I ii dish 
ir 1 s th u I d 1 li i till 1 V in IKS mil the r 

lit 111 I 'll V tl y ni I hull uiihinj lut iiii 

I s 1 I u , n 1 I k 1 w th It li I 11J I 1 1 1 I n dish 
\i Hill m 111 I'd lilt > Hill t. 11 » Joid , 
\ I i n 1 t I [ini \nuii i \il it s v< ll prrsciit 

tn ti II l * \\ i ' n t kn w tin vur-t, liitwc 

I I w tl it 1 I ll u( 1 IIS w( liiu I ni lutliirg 

i 1 111 I 1 1 h \ II 1 u snill cvMV e pensi, 

i ru in ' iti t V s'is It I , ll I I \tind v jiir fiaWi 

t tl lull ttMi\( 1111 in n pit voiiattenpts 
i ill 1 1 1 i V nil ll I I 11, t I t ,1 id h s), mdied, 
(i 111 tl I I I irv I I 1 wli I b ll n ll It , t I it 

1 1 t It 1 ) I n i at I list timid t'le muds ol 


hii 111 ' III n th in with the intiifoiry 

I I 1111 ll 1 pi i I , hi tin_ tlu’i lU I their 
.11 I th ll I iti et hiri ling I UK l^v It T 

I Vi 1 1 n 1 1 111 an J n dishin in, while a 

II tl ] w 1 I ll d 1 u 11) (.oiiiitil, l^iivci WI ulil 


is S (1, ll Ml, iiiti' Blit, inv 


V n 

s I 

I’ I ' 

1 * ' 

1 IV 1 in inv n 
1 I Is, will s tl« 11 in tl t III idditini to the ills 
I I I IS n 1 III hi t till w 1, 111 da id to autbo 
I 1 ( 111 I IS te 1 1 ur inns thi tiinihiwk and 

I s u] n ll ll f tlu sii igt , 1 1 ill intrt civilisid 
idliiiii th wdl 1 iiltunm mbidntint ot the 
iw I t hli^itit ihe II III lisu lijili in tl I detenee 
j of I sj ill I 11 hts, in 1 t w ,.1 till h n is of his bar 
In n w ir i^ni t m liilhm' My 1 ids, Ihise 
'eiiiimtii iiv ll ud t 1 1 Iriss mJ puiiishiuenl 
I 1 ! t, ! IV 1 rls th ' ’ iihir ns mi isiiro his bitn di 
ten ll 1 , ii 11 nlv on the j inuiphs if piliey and mu v 
sitv, but als on fhosi < ( moi iliiv , * tor it is pcifi ot'v 
alli w lih,’ sivsl 111 'sidl ilk, ‘to use all the means 
wliuhtul mil iiatuic hive put into ouf hands’ I 
am dstom hed t am shoe kid, to htar such piiniiiUs 
eonlissid to hnr tlum iiowed in th - house r n 
this i n ntn My lords, 1 did not intind to eiitiouli 
so inuih on yim utemion , lut I i uiiiot iipiissiiiy 
mdigiiatun I feel myself ini)cUel to spi il Mv 
loids, WI ire called ii|Hm as inwidi^rs of this housi, 
as mm, is ( hnsttnns, 1 1 j i >f<st iistaiust siith hixiddo 
biihiiitv ' ihit (ml mil dull have jut info on; 
hinds I Whit ideas ot (nd and nituit tl it i oble 
bud may enciiiniu I kiuw not, but I knuw that such 
dttoslnblc pnneiphs aie luually abboirint to religmn 

25 J 
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«D(1 humanity. AVhat • to attnlmte the saacd sane- down to the hou«- on this day, j>erl^ap>S tho last 
iionotOfldAndnatuie to the tnassacrei of the Indian tiino he ohonld ortr 1)c able to entnr its walls, to 
scalping-kuiit, • to the cannibal savvo* torturing, iiiui- express the indignation he telt at the idea whitth he 
denng, dcronnng, ditnking the bio >d of hi» manglul understood was gone forth of yielding np the sove- 
TKtime* SucUnouonsshook<vfr\ pntiptof inoialitt, reignty of 4mtnra My lords,” continued he, “I 
er«y feeling of humanity, cvei v ntuncut oi honour i«joice th it the grave h vs not closed upon me, that I 
These abominable piinciples,.)! Hlusinorc ibunuiiiblc am utill alive to lift ifp myvoico against the dlS" 
avowal of them, demand the in 11 dec I'lM indignation inimbermcnt of this ancient and noblo monardiy. 
I call upon that right it i trtnti ind tins most If iniotl Tn «s( d down as I am by the load of infirmity, I wu 
boiich, to viudic ite tin icli^i n f then (i > 1, to support littlo abk to assist my i ounliy in this most perilous 
thejUbUce of their countn 1 <■ "poh the bisUfps t^ fonjunituit, but, mv lonls, while I have sense and 
intcipose the unsullicfi s uu r t\ of tm ir 1 iwn , up in inomoi v, I ncvti will ctinscnt to t irai h the lustre of 
the judges to intcipf st tin j untj < f their cmiiiit, to tins n itu u b> an ignoiuiini us suricnder of .ts nghts 
save us from this polluti ii I t ill upon Ihi hoii ur ind 1 im st possessions eib ill a people, so lately the 
of youi loidsbips to rcititufc the di oiitj ot \ mi in t noi of the amid, niw fall pnistiatc bchito tho house 
cestoiN, and to minitvni ji ur own I t ill up tht oflJourboni It is iinpossiblt ' In Ood's uimc, if li 
spuit and hnnuuitj tf m\ cmntij to iin 1 cite the is ibsolntely iifffssary to deelirc either for peace or 
nationil elm urkr I inv \i fli (itniu> of the ton war, lud if peiec i innot bo preserved with honour, 
stitutiou liomlhetii stiy thxt od in iHtse w ills, wlivisnotwirc mnumed without hesitationt I am 
the iinnioilil anustor ol tins ii 1 k 1 rd Irowi j v ch not, I i mkss, well infonncl of the rcsouices of this 
muignalion at the disgiaec 1 f his I 1 tn In lain kingdom, but 1 tiust it hns still suflk.ient to mointatn 
did he defend the libeitv an 1 istillis) thi religion its)istn ht.., though I know them not Any state, 
ofBiitiui igaiust the tirannj f Ivonu, if tin si w< is< mv lorls, is bittfr than despair Lot us at Icaat 
th.iu Popish riiieUKa ai 1 ii (|ui it ml jriiteis ini niakr one i licit, in tit we must fill, let us fall like 
endured among us lo send f iCi the iiiuili nun” 

lannibal, thiisting fn lli 1' sgiins wh m' > ui Hit Duke 1 Hithinmd, m iiplj, dtelircfl himself 

PioUstint brethicu' to lij w isU tlmi i mul >, t* ti be ‘ t filly i unint tl the rnciiis by which wo 

desolate their dwilhngs, in 1 ( xtir, i < tin ii i itt i> d were t > lesist with sin cess the etmibin ition ol Aroc 

name bv the ni I indmstiu ue iiihtj << these hi ml ’c iii i w th lh< house ol Bourbon, fte urged thfe noble 

hell houuds of war ' ‘'p im < m n 1 1 iipCi I iiso j ii 1 ir 1 to {oint < ur ii possible mode, it hi wor" able 
eminence m larbinty “slu armed he'til wiih tiiloit, >f linking hi Aniirieanb renounce that m> 
blood houn Is to tatirjite the wntilul natiies if dij nknee of whi 1 ilty wire in possession llw 
Mexico, wc, in re rutlili J 1 st thtsi il s t v ir ( ii < ill I, thit il hi mill n )C, no in in eonld; and 
against our eountiji nii 11 Anuni i, ml ued f > iis tint it i ts m 1 11 liis ] jwei to chauire his o^imion on 
bycierj tu ihatnn samtify hiimnitv I s Iminly then fk h riPs lulu iity, uiisupportcil by any reasons 

call upon your ludships, i il up i rmi rlii it I P i it'll ot tlie t il imitu s arising from a state i»f 

men in the st ito, to s<anip u| u th s n fa i mis (11 thir s i in the j »>f r it this country now to alter.” 

eeduie the indelible sti„ m cf ih luH illi i ti i I I il (hit mm, wh) hid ippcarcd gnitly moyed 

More particulirly I cill upm tie li Iv j i litis it Imii the itply, madi in ci,,eT (tlort to rise at the 
our religion to d awdv this uu piiti kt tli ni j i e nclu i n i i it, is il 1 d ouring with seme groat idea, 

form a lusltn.ion, ti pmilv the c ui nj fi m this in 1 i i( fiini (> ne full scf jh, to hi« feelings; but 

deep and deadly sin Mil iris, I m 11 in I w ik, bill < hi euililuttir i word, piossing his hand on his 

andatpresint unible to sij, mi ,1 it iiij f iliii's I sjiii, le tell d wn suddmly in a convulsive til 

and indignation Were too htruiig ti livii sulks I He ltd if ( uml ei I in 1, Lonl Icmplt, and other 
could not have sj^pt this ui„ht in in) 1 1 1, n r nm 1 rls m ir him, eiiu htliiiii in then aims Ihohoutie 
reposed my head upon mv 1 illiw, \ ith ml riling IIrit w is luimeili itely ekired, and his lordship being; 
to iny eternal abhorrence tl stub tnoiiiioiis ind prt • mud into an ad)miiing apartment, the debate was 
iwaterous principles. id) urned. Medual assistance lieing obtainnl, hw 

kids' ip 111 some ikgito recovered, and waa conveyed 

The last public appt irante anl li itb ot T d tr hislu unii xillaoi Haves m Kent, where, after 
Chatham ue thus di scribed bj B Isli m iii lus lingering somi tew weeks, he expued May 11, 1770, 
history of Great Biituii — in tlu 70th year ol his agi ’ 

* 

‘The mind kels interestul in the minutest eircui (,'rittin, the Inslioritor, Im drawn thcrhanicter 
stances relating to the last diy if the pull e lili if of Imrd f lutluiu with such felicity and vigour of 
this unowned statesman and patriot He was the se 1 stjle, til it it will tvi r U preherved, if only for its 
in a rich amt if olaek vehet, with a fill wig, in I eoinposition The ghttenng point and antithesia cd 
covered up to the knees in il inntl On lus arrival n bis thoughts an 1 language, luvt seldom heen noited 
the house, he refreshed himsi If in the loi 1 1 hanecllor s to such onguialily and force — 
room, where he stvyed till praycis were over, and till 

he was infunucd that business vvis going to bcsiii *lhe scirctary stood alone Modem degeneraojl 
He was thon led into the house by his sou ami son in had not reached him. Original and unaccOmmodatiii|;, 
law, Mr William Pitt and Lord Viscount Mahon, ill the ii itures of his charaeter had the hardihood of 
the lords atandmg up out of rcbjieet, ind making a antiquity Ills august mind overawed majesty; 
hme for him to piss to the e irl s beiph he how mg one if his sovereigns thought royalty so iinpatTM In 
veiy gracefully to them us he proceeded Hi looked lus prcsciiie, that ho conspired to remove him, in 
pale and muih umaci vtcd, hut hu eye nUincil all its order to be rdiextil fiom lus aupenonty. No state 
native lire, which, joined ti lus general depoitinint, ehii vnery, no narrow system of vicious politics, sunk 
and the atttntion of the house, inined aspretatle him to the vulgar kvel of the greet; but, OTerbrarin& 
very striking and impressu > .,< rsuasive, and impracticable, his object was likmlaixi. 

When the Duke of lUehmond hid sat d wn, Liril lus ambition was tame. Without dividing, he de> 
CTmtham rose, Und uoga by lainenting “that lus stioyed jiaity ; without corrupting, ho made 4 venal 
bodily infirmities had so long and at so impoituit a age nnaniinous liaiico sunk beneath him. With 
crisis prevented his attcuelauee on the duties of par- one hand he smote the houia. oi Bourbon, Md wielded 
liament. lie deciaicil that be bad mode an effort in the other the democracy of England, The of 
almost ^yond the jiowcis of Ins constitutien to come his mind was lufimto; and his schemes were to aiffect, 
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nqt Englwid, not tne present age only, but Enropc 
Mid porterity. Wonderful wore the means by which 
Sjese 8<dieines were accomplished; alwa} s seasonable, 
always adequate, the suggestions of an understanding 
animated by ardour and onlighttncd by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings wbuli make liti lumable and 
indolent wero unknown to Inni b.ti dorat-.tu* diffi- 
onlties, no domestic weakness, icached liiin; but aluul 
from the sordnl oi currences of life, ainl unsullied by 
: its intercourse, he came occisionally into oui system 
to couneel and to decide 

A character so exalted, so strrnuous, so \ations, so 
autihorit%ttic, astonished a coriupt igt, and the tita 
suiy troniliUd at the name of I'llt thruiigh all tin. 
classes of venality. Coiiuption iiuumcd, nidi i I, 
that she had found difccts in this stitc inui, mil 
talked much tl e oi onsistiniy of lus dni, and 
much of the rum of 1. vntmus, hut the hl^tl ry »f 
, Ins cottntiy, and the it'ainties of thi ininn, in 
I swered and refuted Inr Woi wire h s poliln 1 ilj 
littis lus only l^cnts his duipuicc fins ni ci i ui 
' the senate, {icculiar and spontaiaois, f ninliaiii ix 
' pressing gigantic scntnnoils and instinct n uisd mi, 
not like the toiiciit of limn i.hcnL', ir thi s] 1 nlnl 
conflagration of lulli , it n iii1ili.d s mitinn-. fin 
thunder, and sonutiinis llu niusu it tin s]hiw'i 
Like Muii ly, he did not c ndii t tin in ib t in Iin/ 
tlironyh thr painful sunt lit> if m'■iniLiif iti n, n t 
was he|lhk( 'lown hi 1, fn i vrr o’l t'n i u k • f i mi 
; tion; but rathir li„)iUii tl nion tin sal|i t, ml 
reaihed the point by the fl i li n ^ if tbi niiml, wl n 'i, 

I like thosi of 1 IS eje, wcietilt, liit c iilif ntbi hi 
’ lowed. Lpoii the wlioh.thctc w i. in iliii 11 111 SI nn 
I thing that (ould cicati, subvut, oi lemni, in un 
dcrslmding, a rpiiit, and in iliqu nei to sminnini 
I n ankiud to society, or to I u ik fhi bonds < t slnmy 
asunder, and to ru’i tbc wibhiiuss of liu i iinds 
with niibourided authority; soiiufliinj; thii i ul^ 
establish 01 oitiwh'lni ciiipii , inlstnl i llm in 
I the woild that should lesouud I .lou^li ili.. luiner e 


rfrcrc torr Dlls vmisih i/im s 

The Ci/cl>pfrilia of I'l hbaisi {’n smut ns, puldis] nl 
in 1728, in two folio lohinus, was thi first ilufinii n i 
or repertory of genual Kiiowli Lc pioilueid in Hii- 
tmo. Chambers, who had latu it mil to the 1 iisi- 
ness of a glohc-m iktr, niid was a imi of rispei, ibli 
though not profound aft iiimn nfs elicd in 17 lo * llis 
work was printed flvo tunes durint, the snlisi qm nt 
eighteen yeais, and h is fimlly hecu ext< mini, ip t! < 
present ecntiiry, under the <an of l)t Aui \iivsi 
Em'S, to forty volunus in qii ntti l?i .foiiv C vwi 
BtLT, whose shite in compilAg the fViiioMif //is 
toiyhw alrt wly been spokin ol, lagm iii t'l' to 
publish Ins/vixs ()/ the litUith Admuah, mil th to 
yeats later coiutniiKed the liuymphm liniuunt rf 
rforks of considerable magnitude, and wliiih still 
pOS8t>ss a resptetable reputation* Ihe leign ot 
George IL preiduexid many otlu r atte nipts to faini- 
liHrisc knowledge, but it seems only luitssary to 
lAud^ to one of tiicso, the I’/ncptw ot lioniui 



IJoysU'r, first imbllshed m 1748, and wluch long 
lontnraed to bo a tavounle and useful bdok. It 
c‘mbrae!cd within the eompass of two volumes, in 
octavo, treatises on cloeution, eomposition, aritli- 
raetieN PioKrapliy, logie, nionl philosophy, human 
life and manners, and a few edher branches of know¬ 
ledge, then supposed (o form aeoniphte course of 
ediii ation. 

Ihe ago imdci iiotiei may lie temud the epoch 
of inaga/inrs and reviews 'Ihe* evriitst work erf 
the former kind, thi (uHthman'i Mtuiuzmi, eom- 
meiieedin the tear ITJl h> Air Lilwanl Ca\e,a 
]inntLi, w IS at first smiply a monthly eonieiisitiein 
of newspiper ili'-i issinns uid intelheeiui.batmtiic 
ionise ot liew ye its bee ime open to the reeeptiou 
(if liter iiy and areli udogieal artieles "Ihc teim 
mi'a/iiii thus e"nluilly dep 11 ted fioin itsoiigiiid 
nn mint isadipository of e xtraets from newspaper®, 
till it w is iindiistood to refer to monthly misiel- 
liiiis ii litiritim, sueli is it is iieiw habitually j 
ipplitil 1 1 'llie desKu of Ml Ca’ e was so sueoxss- 
ful, lint it siHiii 11 t witli mill’, tin ngh it w,s 
SOI II tone hit le iny (ther wink nbtained sufllelent I 
iiRoiiriaiit t to be nniiiiuid for any lengthened j 
jeri 1 Till fi/iiii/i/ 3f ii/iuiii< stilted m 1735 
by Ml I phi i in (huiileiii subsisted till about the | 
elosi if tin (lilt 111 lilt foii’oa Matfuzine, the 
Jint \h Mill III , uid the 'h nl unit < iiunttif Ma~ . 
1,1 III, wiic (till r wort s of tic smic kind, pub- i 
lislii 1 wi'li iiioi 1)1 lisssuteiss daring the rtigus i 
it (iior.e 11 mil til )r.,e 111 In 17)'), the Aeof* ■ 
M III i.t/ii w i‘ tl imiie n* d in 1 dmbureh, upe>n a 
]lin 111 iilv siiiulir t) th^ ‘ til nthm in's it sur- 
MMil till ls 2 (,, and till ms i vain ilile register of the 
events ot till times over wineh itexknds In the | 
eibl III igi/nies, t'liic is little triet of tint anxiety 
tip lueriiv txieUinee wliiih now amnutes the cpn- 
diictusof siieli iiiisiellinus, yet, from the notiees 
wluib till V tout nil nsjieiting the eh irai t) rs, inci¬ 
dent-, md run ersil loiimr ye iis, they ait geiie- 
it'lv very entei uniiig 1 be Gentleman's Ala^- 
/me I iitiiiiii s 1 1 bi ]iublisbe 1, and let iina much of 
its e im iiistiiii til n s.i lituary .mil arehavlogieai 
re I ositi 11 j 

Veil 1 111 1 VMP-l s, (hvote 1 c’ elusnely to the ciiti- 
<ism it I ew 1 I'vs, Wirt s(,u(ely known ui Britain 
till 174*. when the JLalhli/ Itiiiiw was totn- 
1111 lie dunihi the pitionige of the >\ lug fnd low 
ihunli I utv lliii « Is iollrwed, in I"')!), by the 
e-tililislm ent ot tl t ('iitinil fttiiia , whf^htor some 
yia s w IS I unduel d b\ l>r hmeillett, and was de¬ 
voted titlie I lenst- ot the Tory pirty in clinieh 
anilstite '11 Itseproductions, niirkedbyno groat 
I ibihtv, wer» thi only piililii itions of the kind prt- 
vii IIS t) the eo iniiLiiecnieut ul the iintnh i'tttu- m 
17 t 

AiioMiei Tcspeitdl’ mil useful iieiiodteal woik 
VI IS iiiginitiil 111 17 )X bv Kobert DoiUley, under 
the title ot till Ainiiml If<iji\h), the* pi in bung sug- . 
gi till, as Ills Kill Slid, bv Buike, who for some 
yt irs wioti till liistorii il ]K)itiim with his usual 
ability, llii, woik IS still published. I 
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stjA isoi maatirit mts. 


• iROM wi(> rn !i rur PHiiSPNx time 


'i'm< 

[ „j, to tilt imiiovrnin t ot i 

htPraturt and the arts vnd i oonliii^i; wt> iin 1 th it 
a taoTC popnlir mt' pt itrai stilt of iDinpositu ii bt 
gan to suppJuit tue tonvtntion il stiih tss in 1 ilissu 
ri'^tramt injimst ] upon t rtmi lut'i ps lliphnnuii 
intellut in<linid.„uiitton'itn ■•tnt ibroili imlu 
smleys and with niOK anili*itii'iitws Ji t'dt 
agrcit mass of licorc s tlu piblt (ritii finis it 
iKWSsuy to apiicil to tlu stnntr j ism ii ml 
uniKisai sjmpithits of liis mditnie i I in in it 
ing for a lirf,!* miniltr of ri idi lb m lull r niii’-t 
adopt bimilar meini or fad f suipi s JI not it 
aeems n itural Out is sot u tv i !> im t 1 (hr i liir i t( r 
of our htfiituio Bhoull btcomi, 'issiiml iti 1 to it 
and partak( of the onward niovtincut On pipulir 
feehng, and tidin'; encritj of the nati n Ticrc wt t 
however, a'nw great puUic cvtiits and icxidtntil 
eirtumstinus which issistcd in bunging abjur i 
ch tngc The Aineni in w ir b) e\i iting the 1 1 
ijuenecof Chatham uul Oiirkc, iw tkened the s* nit 
erf tlie nibon The rnOmsiasin wis continue 1 hi 
the poet Cowper, who sjmpatlusid kcemy with li s 
feUott'inen, and had a warm love of his n itive toiiii- 
bry Cowper wrote from no sjsteui, he bad not 
TBtUl a poet for seventttai years, but he drew the 
datinffaishiiig features of Fnglisli life and sccncr> 
With BUch graphic power and hoiut>, that the mere 
poetry of art and 1 ishion, and the stock itfi iges i 
deBcnptivev(rse,<aiuldDotbiit appiarmean,atfii ted, 
Mdeonimonplaee Wartons‘History ofVoctn, and 
JEtoy’s ‘Eehques,’ threw back the iniagin ition to tlu 
hdder and freci eriof ournationalMitorature, ind 
ti^ Qeiuian drama, with all its liorrois an 1 extra 
TagHoed, was something lietter th in mere dclintn- 
jhcou of manners or incident il satire 'I he Fremh 
,^yototion oame next, ai^ set med to break down oil 
distine tiemc. Talent and virtue only were 
^ h 0 rc^rded,*ana the spirit ol man was to enter 
« new course of free and gionuus aition This 
aw ay* but it had sunk deep into sonle 
and its fruits we’f seed in bold epee u> 
latiaBK fU) fhd hopes aud dest ny ot man, in tbo 


sin ng eoloniings of iinhire and pissiotf, and In the 
fi i an I flcuble inovenif nts of till nativemeniua of 
111 pxtiy fsime then every dipartmqiit of hte* 
r ituri h t& been cultivated with success In fiction, 
tlu n line ef iMott is iiili nor only to that of Shak- 
siKUH in crifitisni, a m w era may be dated from 
the estiblisl ment of the I dinbutgh Keviow , and in 
liistiru d ( imposition, if we have no Ifumeoi Oib- 
l( 11, we liivv the results ot fir more vilnible aud 
diheint rescueb Tiuth and mtore hare been 
mil lull} and devoutly worshipped, and real exeol- 
knec n ore highly pnred It has been ffeartd by 
sonic tbit the priiKiple ot utihly, which is reeog- 
niM 1 IS one ut tlu fi ituiisof the present age, and 
tlu piogrtssiif iiipi iiiiK ilkiiowledge, would be litil 

I I the hiclur efrt' <f iiiigmitioii, and dtiamtsli 
the tcrritorii s < f the p i I lii>stmis a gnjl^ndless 
ft ir If til 1 11 t hmj) the trdoiii ot Stott oTO)roll, 
mil it II IS lu f j 1 It lift 1 lit piKtn of ordsworth 
Irim i luilli lit rl m ■■ its way into public favour 

1 If wc hive not the thn liv and romance of the 
lliribithi) I t we hut tl (vci hung passions ni 
I 111 maun ill u I tlu widt tluiitli ej the worM, 
now I iiirit > ktiiwn niid discr miiiated, as afield 
' for th< e\n tt genius Me have the benefit of 
ill past km wit igt m 1 lib rat are to exalt our stan- 
t utt (f inut 111 111 mil t iste ind a more sure reward 

III the tiuoiui^tm lit ail I ippliuse of a populous 
I mil enlighfcnt i intum * 1 he hier iturt of S,ngl ind,' 

s ij s sht lit V has u ist n, IIS it wt re, from a new birth 
III spite ot the low tl oiuhted envy which would 
iindcrv lint tniibniporii) nurit, om own will be a 
mimoribli i^t in intfllritud aduevements, and We 
Il e imoiig but h pliilosophr rs uid poets as surpass, 
I btioni compIIisoii, in> who liaie appeamd since 
till list nitiuiii] struggle for civil and rehgiomi 
libt itv i he must unfailing herald, companioti, and 
foiliAit r of th( iw iktiung ot a great people to work 
1 1 ncbeial cli ingc in opinion or institution, is poetry. 
At such periods then is in are nniulation of the 
powtrof eoinmnnie iting tnd reer mng intense and 
J iipa'biomdedKeptiuns ifsiaetuig man amt nature 
Iht persons m whom'ltiis power nsules, may often, 
IS 1 IT as Ttg inls in my po-tions ot their u iture, have 
httic ipparc'it (omspindeneo with that spirit 
^ood of wtilth tbty iie tlie mmistors. But evetl 
whilst they deny and ah|nn, tlicy are jet compel^ 
to serve the powtr wliith is seated on the throne 
I their own soul It is impossible to read the oimt* 
jiobitioiis of the most celebrated wt iters of 
Sint da}, without being startled with the eUe^dc 
life ivlut h bums within tlioir woids They meature 
the cm iiiiifercnee ami sound the deptlis 'd hupHUt 
giatnrc with a comprehensive and i^-penettmtig 
lyiirit, and they are tlumsclres lawhapS fibe most 
sijicefely astonished at its maiiifcstaHous, ft!' tt Is 
less their spirit th in the s)mitof the age- Ihdts ate 
the hieropliints of an niupnrchoiidea im^pllNitlont 
the mirrors of the gigantic shadows vthhfir 
easts upon tlic present; tho words wfaiett express 
what they understand not, Hie trMnpets wbieb si^ 
to battle, and ftal not what they t the 

fluenci vtludi is moved not, but mOYes. Poot* ate 
tiio uuaekuowkdged legislators ot the 
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ENGLISH LITEHATURE. 


WtUIAK COWfFA 


COWPBU. 


WiiJLiAM CowPEH, ‘ the most popular poet of his 
generation, and the best of English letter-writers,’ 
as Mr Southey has designated him, belonged eniplia- 





tioally to the ari>toei’a''y of ive ! rod. llis father, 
the Jlev. Dr Cowper, eluiphtin iotie'.rgo II.. v.us the 
sou of SiMieoi* ('owper, one if tiio jmls.es of the 
court of coiniuoii pleas, .ami a yonn“er brother of 
the first Earl Cowpor, lord ehar.rellor. 11 is mother 
was allied to .some of the ssobltsL f.sinilies in England, 
descended byfourdifleresit linos from King Honrs Hi. 
Tins lofty lineage cannot add to the lustre of tl» 
prxjt’s fame, hut it she ds additional grace on his piety 
and humility. Dr Cowper. hf'suies his royal eliap- i 
Inincy, held tlie rtetory of tinai licrlilninistead, in . 
theeouutyof Hertford, ainl there the i)oet wasborn, I 
Nove<nl)pr 15, 1731. In his .si\th year he h.st his i 
mother (whom ho temlorly and ail'ectioiiatoly re- 
liiembered tlmougli all his life), and was jdaeed at ! 
a iKtarding-school, where he continui'd two years. 1 
TllO-tyranny of one of his school-fellow s, w ho held ; 
in complete suh'n‘etioii and abject fear the tim-': and j 
home-sick boy, h-d to his removid friHii this .^I'lni- } 
nary, and uudDubtedly prtijud’ced him against the j 
whole system of public education. H(‘ was iie'ct ' 
placed atWcstniiiislcr school, where, as lie says, he i 
served a seven years’ apprenlieoship^o the ihissie.s; 
and at tlic age of eighteen wift removed, in order to 
be articled to an attorney. Having passed Ihpmgh 
this training (with tiie future Lord ('hanetllor Thur- 
low for ilia fellow-clerk), Cowpor, in 1754, was c-illei 
to, the bar. He never, however, miulo the law a 
study; in the solicitor’s olitoe ho jfiid 'riiurlow' were 
* constantly employed from morning to niglit. in giir- 
gling and making giggle,’ and in hisciiamher.s in the 
Temple he wrote gay vor.«es, and associated with 
Bounel Tliornton, Culman, Lloyd, and other wits. 1 Ic 
contributed a few papers to the Connoissi'ur ami 
to the St James’s Chronicle, Imlh eoudueted by his 
friends. Darker daj's were at luimi Cowper’s 
father was now dead, his patrimony was small, and 
he was in his thirty-second year, almost ‘ unprovided 
with an mm,’ for the law was with him a mere nomi¬ 
nal pretfession. In this crisis ot his fortunes his 
kinsDUin,•'Major Cowpor, presented him to the oftiee 
of clerk of the journals to the House of I.A)rds --a 
desirable, and lucrative appointment. Cowpor ne- 
CM(*d it; hiit the labour of studying the forms of 
pneedun, .and the dread of qualifying himself by 











appearing at the bar of the House of Lords, plunged 
him in the deepest misery and distress, TOie seeds 
of insanity were then in his frame; and after brood¬ 
ing over his fancied ills till roa.son had fled, he at- 
temptetl to commit suicide. Happily this desperate 
effort failed; the HX)pointmcnt was given up, and 
Cowper was removed to a private madhouse at St 
Albans, kept by Dr Cotton. The cloud of horror 
grarluJilly pa.ssod aw .ay, and on his recovery, he re¬ 
solved to withdraw entirely from the society and 
business of the world. He had still a small portion 
of his funds loft, and his friends subscribed a further 
sum, to enable him to live frugally in retirement. 
The briglit hopes of (lowpcr’s youth seemed thus to 
have all vanished : his jirospects of advancement in 
the world were gone; and in the new-born zeal of ^ 
his religious fervour, liis friends might well doubt 
whether his reason had been completely re.storccL 
Ho retired to the town of Huntingdon, near Cam¬ 
bridge, where his hrotlier re.sided, and there formed 
an intimacy with tlic family of the Kev. Morley 
Unwin, a clergyniaii i-esidonf in the place, lie was j 
adopted as one of (lie family ; and wlic'U Mr Unwin 
himself was Middenlv' reiiioved, the same connexion 
was eoiiiinued witli his widow. Death only could 
sever a tic so strongly knit—cemented by mutual 
faith and friendsl\ii>, .iinl by sorrows of which the 
world knew- nothing. To the latest generation the 
name of .Afary I’nvi'in will lie united with that of 
Cow [K.I-, partaker of iiis fame a.-^ of his sad deeiine— 

Hy sevaiib'- w»i( with heani^ ef heavenly light. 

After the di nth of Mr Unwin in 17(17, the family 
were advised by the llev. .hihn .N'ewton—a remark- ' 
Slide man in nismy rc'^piets—to fix their abode at | 
Olney, in the northern division of Ouekinghamshire, j 
w litre Mr Newton liiinself otlieiated sis curate. Tliis i 


Olnoy Cliiiri.U. 

was accordingly done, and Cowper removotl with 
them to 11 spot whicli lijj^ has oon.seerated by his 
genius, lie liiul still the Ouse with him, as 
at Ifuntingdun, but the sci'iiery is*inore varied and 
attractive, and abounils in tine retired walks. His 
flfe was that of a religions recluse; he ceased cor¬ 
responding with his friends, and associated only 
with Mrs Unwin and Newton. The latter engaged 
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bli assistance in writing a vplome of hymns, but his 
morbid taelaneho^ gained ground, and in 1773 it 
became a case of decided insanity. About two years 
were passed in this unhappy state. On his recovery, 
Cowper took to gardening, rearing hares, drawing 
I Landscapes, and composing poetry. The hitter was 
I fortunately the most permanent enjoyment; and its 
j fhiits appeared in a voluoie of iioenis publislied in 
; 17S2. The sale of the work was slow j but liis friends 
I were eager in its praise, and it received the approba- 
' tion of Johnson and Pranklin. Ills eorrcspondoncc 
was resumed, and eheciTuiuess again lieeame an in¬ 
mate of his retreat at Olney. Tliis happy ehaime 
was aintmented by the presence of a tliinl party. 
Lady Austen, a witlow, wJio came to reside in the 
immediate iieighijourliood of Olney, and wliose con¬ 
versation for a time ch.arineil away the melancholy 
spirit of Cowper. She told him the story of John 
Gilpin, and ‘ the famous horseman and iiis )eats m ere 
an inexhaustible source of merriment.’ Lady Anslcn 
also prevailed upon tlie poet to try l.'S poners in 
blank verse, and from her suggestion sprung tlic 
noble poem of The Task. This memorable friend¬ 
ship was at length dissolvc'd, The Jady exacted too 
much of the time and attention of tlie poi't—perlmps 
a shade of jealousy on tlie part of Mrs Unwin, with 
respect to the snjierior charms and attractions of her 
rival, intervened to increase the aliouation-—and lx - 
fore the Task w,as finished, its fair inspircr liad 
left Olney without any intention of returning to it. 
In 17B5 the new volume was jmblislied. Its suc¬ 
cess was instant and deeWed. 'I'he pulilic neve 
glad to hear the tnie voice of poptrv and of miture, 
and in the rural descriptions and lire.side seem s of 
the Task, they saw the features <if Kiiglisli scenery 
and domestic iile faitiifnlly delineated. ‘ Tlic 'I'iisk.' 
says Southey, * was at once descriptive, moral, and 
satirical. The descriptive parts e\ try where iiore 
evidence of a thoughtful mind and a gentle spirit, as 
well us of an observant eye ; and tlie moral senti¬ 
ment which pervaded tliein gave a cluiriu in wliieh 
descriptive poetry is often found wanting. 'I'he best 
didactic poems, wlitn compared with the Task, are 
like formal gardens in eomparison with woodland 
j scenery.’ As soon as lie iiad compleied liis labours 
for the publication of his svx-ond voUnnt, Con per 
entered^pon an undertaking of a still more arduous 
nature-—:i translation of lloiuer. lie bad gone 
through thg great (iroeian at Wcstuiinster seliool, 
and afterwards read liim critically in the Temple, 
and he was impressed with but a potir opinion of tlic. 
translation of Pope. Setting liiniself to a d.sily task 
of forty.lines, he at length aciioinplished the forty 
thonsaitd verses. lie published by anhscription, ii. 
which his friends were generously active, 'rhe work 
appeared in 1791, in two volunie.s quarto. In the 
interval the poet and Mrs Unwin liad removed to 
Weston, A beautiful village about a milo from Olney. 
His cousin, Lady llesketh, a woman of refined and 
fascinating manners, had visited him; he had also 
formed a friendly intimacy witli the family of the 
Throokmortons, to whom Wc.ston belonged, and his 
circumstances were mnnpttfativcly easy. 11 h malady, 
however, returned upon him with ifull force, and 
htrs Unwin being rendered helpless by palsy, the 
task of nursing her fell upon tlie sensitive mkI ilo- 
jected poet A careful revision of bis lloiner, and 
^ engagement to cd'it a new edition of Milton, 
were the last litera^mikTr takings of Cow'per. 'J’he 
fonher he comflletlRrout without improving the 
first ^ition: his second task was never finished. 
.A deepening gloom settled on his inmd, with (x:ci^ 
sioually bright intervals. A visit to his friend 
Hayiey, at Ifiarthara, produced a short cessation (rf 
his mehtal suflbring, and in 1794 a jiettsion of ^£300 


was granted to him from the crown.’ He whs ujduced, 
in 179S, to remove with Mrs Unwin to Norfolk, bn 
a visit to some relations, and there Mrs Unwin i£ed 
on the 17th December 1796. The, unhappy poet 
would not believe that his long tried mend was 
actually dead j he went to see tlie body, and on wit¬ 
nessing the unaltered j^cidity of deato, flung him¬ 
self to the otlicr side of the room with a passionatu 
expression of feeling, and from that time he never 
mentioneil her name nor spoke of her again. He i 
lingered on for more than three years, still under j 
the same dark shadow of religious desjibndency and i 
terror, but occasionally writing, and listening atten- | 
lively to works read to him by lus friends. His j 
last poem was tlie CanUiwa^t a strain of tonching ' 
and beautiful verse* whinh showed no decay of Iifi j 
pixitical iKiwers: at length death came to his release ; 
on tlie 25t!i of April 1800. So sad and strange a 



destiny has iieier before or since been th.at of a man 
of genhu. AVitli wit ami iminonr at will; he was 
nearly all his life plunged in llie darke.st melancholy. 
Innocent, pious, and, confiding, be lived in per¬ 
petual dread of everlasting punisliraciit: he c6uld 
only see between bim and liravcn a high wall which 
he despaired of ever Ixdng able to scale; )'et his iu- 

telleetuMl vigour was not subdued bv affliction. Wiigt : 

he wrote for anyiscmcnt or relief in the midst of i 
‘ supreme distress,’ surpas.ses tlie elaborate eflbrts of i 
others niiido under the most favourable -circum¬ 
stances ; and in the very winter of his tdays, his i ’ 
fancy was as fresh and blooming as in the spring | j 
and riiurning of existence. 'That ho was constitn- ,! 
tionaliy prone to melancholy and insanity, seems ! 
undoubted; but the predisposing causes were iis I 
surely aggravated by his strict and secluded mode ; 
of life. Lady Hesketh was a better guide and com- ! ■ 
panion than .Tohn Newton; and no one can read !j 
hU letters witliout observing that cheerfulness was ■' 
inspired by the one, and terror by the otJiier. The 11 
iron frame of Newton could stand unmoveii atni^t | 
shocks that destroyed the slirinking and apprehen- , 
sive mind of Cowixt. All, however, have nbwaiiie 
to tlieir account—the stern yet kind minister^ 
faithful Mary Unwin, tlie gentle hij^-bdibST^tiont . 
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' who forsook ease, and luxury, and society to soothe 
tbe misery of oue vietdied being, and that immortal 
bdng himself has passed away, scarce conscious tliat 
hie hadi^ipieathed an imperishable treasure to man¬ 
kind. We have greater and loftier poets than 
Cowper, but none so entii^ly incorporated, as it 
were, with our daily existence—-none so completely 
a fdend—our companion in woodland wanderings, 
and in moments of serious thought—ever gentle and 
afibetionate, even in his transient fits of ascetic 
gloom—a pare mirror of affections, regrets, feelings, 
and dcsiiss which wo have all fdt or would wish to 
cherish. Sh^siXiare, Spenser, and Milton, are spirits 
of ethereal kind: Cowper is a steady and v.aluablc 
ficiend, whose society we may sometimes neglect for 
that of more splendid and attractive associates, but 
whose unwavering principle and purity of cliaractc-r, 
joined to ricli intellectiia) iHUvers, overflow upon us 
in secret, and bind ns to liirn for ever. 

It is scarcely»to be wondered at that Cowper’s 
' first volnnie was coldly received. 'I'lie siil>jects of 
I his poems fTaUe Talk, the Progress of Error, 'J'rntli, 
j Expostulanon, Hope, Charity, &e.) did not proiniw; 

, much, and his manner of hamlling them was not 
I calculated to conciliiito a fastidious imblic. lie 
I was both too luirsh and too spiritual for general 
I readers, Johnson had written moral poems in tin' 
j same ftfrm of verse,Tmt they posses.sed a rieli dcelania- 
tory grandiiur and brilliancy of illustration which 
I Cowper did not .attempt, and probaldy would, from 
! principle, have rejeeiwL Tlierc are pass.ages, liow- 
i ever, in these evangelical woj'ks of (’owper of 
i masterly execution .and lively fancy. liis eliaracti-r 
i of Chatham has ranJy been surpassed, even by I’opi' 

1 or Dryden 

1 A, Patriots, alas! the lew that have been feun* 
Whore most they flourish, upon lOnglish ground, 

; The country’s need have scantily supplied; 

And the last left tho scone wloai Ohathaiii died. 

B. Not so; the virtue stilt adorns our .-igc, 
i Though tho chief actor died upon tho stage. 

, In him Demosthenes was heard again ; 

; Liberty taught him her Athenian strain ; 

I She clothed him with authority aiul ano, 

1 Spoke from his lips, mid in his looks gave law. 

1 Ills speech, ills form, liis action full of gra.-e_ 
j And all his country hcaining in his face, * 

I He stood as some inimitable hand 
I Would strive to make a Paul or TiiUy .-(aiul. 
j No sycopitant or slave that dared onpose 
I Her sacred cause, but trembled nhfli he rose ; 

And every venal stickler fop tho yoke, 

I Pelt him^lf CTU.«hed at the first word he spoke. 

Neither has the line simile with which the follow*- 
ing retrospect closes 

Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp .appeared. 

And a^ ero the Mantuan swan was iieard ; 

To carry uaturo lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth asked .tges more. 

Thus genius rose ami set at ordered times. 

And fiiot a day-spring into distant climes. 
Ennobling every region that he chose. 

He sunk in Greect% in Italy he resc; 

And, tedious years of llothic darkness na^t, 

Emerged all splendour iu our isle at lost. 

Thus lovely halcyons di^o in' o t'le main. 

Then show far off their shining plumes again. 

The poem of Conversation in this volume is rich 
in Addisonian humour and satire, and ibrmed no 
o^arthy prelude to the Task. In Hope and Retire- 
nJSfli tve Bjee ttacet of the descriptive powers and 
nattt^ pleasantry afterwards so finely developed. 


The highest flight in the whole, and the one most 
characteristic of Cowper, is his sketch of 

[ 27(6 Grteniaivl JUitsiotutries.'] 

That sound bespeaks salvation on her way, 

The trumpet of a life-restoring day; 

’Tis heard where England’s eastern glory sbines, 

And in tho gulfs of her Comuhian mines. 

And still it spreads. Sec (Jennany send forth 
Her sons to pour it on the farthest north ; 

Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
Tho rage and rigour of a polar sky, 

And plant successfully sweet .Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains and in eternal snows. 

Oh blessed within the enclosure of j’our rocks. 

Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleating flocks; 

No fertilising streams your fields divide, 

Tliat show reversed the villas on their side; 

No groics have ye ; no chta'rful sound of bird. 

Or voice of turtle in your land is heard ; 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those tliat walk at cieuing where ye dwell; 

Hut tViiiter, armed with terrors hero unknown, 

Sits absolute on his iiosliaken throne, 

Files up his storcj, .amidst the frozen waste, 

.dnd bids the mountains he has built stand fast; 
lleckons tile legions of hi« storms away 
From liappicr scenes to make your hands a prey; 
Froclainis the soil a conquest he lias won, 

And sconis to share it with the distant sun. 

Yet 'I'rutli is your-, rarnote unonvied isle! 

And Peace, tlic gcnuiiie ofispring of her muLIc; 

The pride of lettered iguoranoe, that binds 
Ju chains of error our itccompli-hed minds. 

That decks witli all the splendour of the true, 

A false religion, is imknoiMi to you. 

Nature indeed vonchsafes t'or our delight 
The sucet vicissitudes of day and night; 

^o^t airs ami gonial irioistuie fecil and cheer 
J''ield, fruit, and flower, and every creature here; 

Itut lirighter beams than his who tires the skies 
Hitve ilsen at length on your admiring eyes. 

That sliiiot into y>'ur daikest caves the day 
From which our iiieer oiities turii away. 

Ill this inivture of arguniciit and. piety, poetry and 
plain sense, we have tlie distinctive traits oW'owper’s 
genius. Tlie freedom iieqrrircd hj' composition, atid 
especially the presence of Lady Austeil| led to more 1 
valuable results; and when he entered upon tho Task, j 
lie was far more disposed to look at the sunny side 
of tilings, and to launeh into general description. 
His versification underwent u similar improvement. 
Ills foriucr poems wore often rugged in style and 
e,xpression, and were made so on puriiose, to avoid 
the polished uniformity' of J’ope .and his imitators. 
Tic was now sensiMo that he had oiTcd on the oppo¬ 
site .side, and lU’cordingly the I'ask was inatle to 
unite strengtli and freedom with olegance and har¬ 
mony. No ptK't lias introduced so much idiomatic 
expression into a grave poem nf blank verse; but the 
higher passages are all carefully finished, and rise 
or fall, aecordjug to the nature of the subject, with 
inimitable grace and melody. In this respect Cow¬ 
per, as already iiientioncd, has greatly tlie advantage 
of Thunison, whose stately march is never relaswl, 
however trivial be the theme. The variety of the 
Task iu style .and mann'it^no less than iu subject, 
is one of its greatest eliaPss«* The mock-heroic 
opening is a fine specimen of his Humour, and from 
this ho slides into rural description and nionil reflec¬ 
tion so naturally and easily', that the reader is carried 
along apparently witliout .an eflbrt. The scenery of 
the Ouse—its level plains and spacious meads—is 
described with the vividne.s8 of p.ainting, and the 
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poet then elevates the chameter of his picture hy a 
rapid sketch of still nobler features:— 

» 

[Iluixtl Somtefs.] 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural -lonnds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restm-e 
The tone of languid nature. iJighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some fiir-sj>rcadhig wood 
Of ancient growth, make luiisic not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his win.ling shore. 

And lull the spirit while they iill the mind. 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast llutteriiig ;il! at unee. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fouiitain, or of rills that sli]> 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they tall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at hngfli 
In matted grass, that with :i livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent couieo. 

Nature inanimate disphiys sucet sounds. 

But animated n:iture sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten tliousand u.arhlcrs cheer the daj', and one 
The livelong night; nor tlic.-e alone « hose :ioles 
Nioc-fingcred art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublin''' 

111 still-ropeateil circles, screaming Iniiil, 

The jay, the pic, and even the boding owl 
That hails the rising moon, have channs for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in tliein.-elves and har'li, 

Yet heard in scenes M)>cr<''pe:iee for over reigns, j 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

Tire freedom of this versifie.'ition, :iiid the atliiiiraldc 
variety of pause and e.mlencc, must strike tlic most 
uncritical reader. With tin' same playful stu-ngtli 
and equal iiower of landscape painting, he describes 

[The Dtravijii:? Chanttiir <>/ t'/wb’oa.j 

The earth was made so various, that the miinl 
Of desultory m.an, studious ufidiaiige 
And pleasoi nitli ri(.voIty, inietu be indulge-'. 
Prospects, hon ever lovel v, m.ay be seen 
Till half their beauties fmlc; the no.n-y sight. 

Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides oil' 
Fastidious, seeking less familiar seines. 

Then snug cncliwui-es in the shellercd vale. 

Where frc.jnent hedges intercept the ejv. 

Delight us, happy to renounce'a while. 

Not senseless of its charms, what still we bn e. 

That such abort absence may endear it iin re. 

Then forests, or the sav.ige rock may please 
That hides the sea-mew in his liollow rlefis 
Above the reach of man ; hi.s hoaiy head 
Conspicuous many a league, the marincr 
Bound homeward, and in hojie already there, 

Greets with three cheers exulting. At his w.aist 
A jprdle of half-withered shrubs he shows. 

And at his feet the batiird billows die. 

The common overgrown witli fern, and rough 
With prickly goss, that, s'uapeiess and ■lefoiin. 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet it.s hluoio, 

And decks itself with ornaments of gold. 

Yields no nnplcasing ramble ; there tlie tinf 
Smells fresh, and lieh in odorifei-ous hcrbi 
And fungous fniits of earth, n-gales tlie sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets. 

From the beginqi^'io the end of the Task wc 
never lose sight of nie author. 11 is love of country 
rambles, wlien a boy, 

O’er hills, through valleys, and by river’s brink ; 

his walks with Mrs Unwin, when lio li.ad exchanged 
the Thames for the Ouse, and had ‘ grown sober in 


tlio vale of yearshis playful satire and tender 
admonition, his denunc iation of slavery, his noble 
patriotism, his devotional earnestness and subli¬ 
mity, his warm sympathy with his fellow-inen, and 
liis exquisite paintings of domestic peace and hap¬ 
piness, are. all so much self-portraiture, drawn with 
the ripe skill and fcistft of the master, yet with a 
modesty that shrinks from the least obtrusiveness 
and display. The very rapidity of his transitions, 
where thing.4 light and sportive are drawn up with 
the most solemn truths, and satire, pathos, and re¬ 
proof .alternately mingle or repel each other, are 
eliaractoristio of h'w mind and tempcraincst in ordi¬ 
nary life, llis inimitable ease and colloquial free¬ 
dom, which lends such a charm to Iiis letters, is 
never long absent from his poetry; and his pticujiar 
tastes, as seen in that soinewh.at grandiloquent line, 

Who loves a garden, h)vc.s a groenhou.sc too, 

arc all pictured in the pure and lucid pages of the 
Task. It eannot be said that ('owper ever aban¬ 
doned his seetarian religions tenets, yet they are 
little .seen in his great work, llis piety is that 
wliieh all .*.1101111 feel and venerate; and if his sad 
cxperii'iieC of the world liad tinged the prospect of 
life, ‘ its liiietuatioiis and it.s vast concerns,’ with a 
dw“pnr shade tlian seems consonant witli the general 
welfare and luppiooss, it .'ilso''iinparted a higher 
authority and more impressive wisdom to his earnest 
and siih'inn appe-ib. ife w-.is ‘a stricken deer tliat 
[ left the herd,’ eotiseious of the follies .ind wants of 
those Ik: left Ix-himi, and inspired with power to 
iiiniister to the delight .and instruction of the whole 
!nini:i:i laoe. 

\Fi'Oilt ‘ CoitKiWh'Oll.’ I 

It 

'I'he Miiphatie speaker dearly loves to oppose, 

III coTit.K't. iiicdiiveiiieiit, iio-e lo nose, 

.\s if till- gieniion oa his neighboiir’.s jdiiz, 

Toiielied with a i.i.igiiet, had attracted his. 

Jlis wlii.-.],eml tlienie, dilated and at large, 

I’roves alter all a wind-gini’.s airy charge— 

An o.'itraet of his iliary—-no more - 
A tasteless joutual of the day before, 
lie walked abroad, o’eitaken in the rain, 

Called on a friend, drank tea, slept home again ; 
I'esiiiiie*! his pnrpo.se, had a world of talk 
tVith one lie stumbled on, iiiiil lost his walk; 

I iiiternijit him with a sudden liow. 

Adieu, dear sir, lest you should lose it now. 

A graver cos'eoinb we may soiiielimes see, 

(^uitc as absuid, though not so light ns he : 

A shallow brain behind a .‘^erious mask, 

An oracle within .an empty cask, 

'(Tho solemn fo)), .sigiiilieanl and budge; 

A fool with jiidge.s, amongst fools ,a judge; 

11 c says hut little, ami that little said, 

Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead, 
llis wit invites you hy his looks to come, . -v 
But when you knock, it never is at home: 

’Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage. 

Some haiiilsoiiic present, as your hopes presage; 

’Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove -< 

An absent friend’s lidelity of love; 

But when uiipackcd, your disappointment groans ■ 

'j'o find it stiilted with brickbats, earth, itnd stones. 

.Some men employ their health—an ugly triejf— 

In making known Iiow oil they have been sick, 

And give us i.i recitals of disease , * 

A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees; 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How HU emetic or cathartic sped; ^ ^ 

Nothing is slightly touched, much les.s forgot; *®‘ 
Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the sjiot. 
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Now the dtstem^r, Hpite of draught or pill, 
VictoriouB seemed, and now the doctors skill; 

And now—alas! for unforeseen mishaps ! * 

They put on a damp nightcap, and relapse; 

They thought they must have died, they ncro so lad. 
Their peevish hearers almos^wish they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch. 

You always do too little or too much; 

You speak with life, in hopes to entertain, 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 

You fall atrf)nce into a lower key. 

That's woj-se, the dn>iic-pi|Mi of a Iminblc bee. 

The southern sash admits too strong a light; 

You rise and drop the curtain—^iiow 'tis night.- 
He shakos with cold—^you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a hlasso—that’s roasting him alive. 

Servo him with voni-oii, and he ehooscs ii^h; 

With sole—that’.s jusi tlic sort he would not ni'li. 

He takes what he at iiist pi-ofi-'.sed to loathe, 

And in due time feeds heartily ou both; 

Yet .still o’ercloude.d with a constant Irovvi., 

He does not hw.vUow, hut he guljis it down. 

Voiir hope to phase him vain on everv plan, 
'Himself shouhl work that wonder, if he can. 

Alas! his efforts doubhi Iiis iiistrc.ss. 
lie likes yours little and his own .-vtill les-; 

Thus always teasing othtts, alwa.ys teased, 

His only pleasure 1« to he displeiLsed. 

I pity bashful men, wlio feel the ivain 
Of fancied scorn and iiudcM-rved <li'-diiin, 

And bear the marks upon a bliishiug fin-u 
Of needless shame and .sell-iinposoil dis-i.n-e. 

Our scnsit)iliti‘'S are so acute, 

The fear of being .silent niakv's ns mute. 

Wo sometimes tliiidc wo eould a speech piodu-- 
Much to the purjvo.se, if our c-ai^iios were loose : 
lint being tried, it dies upon tlie lip, , 

l-'aint as a chickeirs note Unit has ih.'’ pip; 

Our ujusted oil unpiofitably burns, 

, hike hidden lamps in old so[i',ili’liial uiii-. 

Oil tliC jReciijif >{f /iIk I'l'i 

Oil that tho.se lips had language! late li.is pa-sM-d 
With me hut loiighly .sim-o 1 lie.ird thee last. 

Those lips are thine—tliv own .sweet smiles 1 s<-i-, 

The same that oft in ehildhood solaced me; 

Voice only fail', else, how di’liiie!, they .say, , 

* Orievo not, my child, elia.'O all tliy fears awa.v ! 

The meek intelligenre of llnv'c dear eyes 
, (lllcst be the art that can immortalise, 

The art that balHes time’s tyrannic e^iini 
, To quench it) here shines on me still tin' sain •• 

I Faithful rcmcmbiaiieer of vSie so dear, 

I'O welcome guest, thongli unexpected here: ^ 

1 Who bidd’st me honour, with an artless soie,' 
j .'.ffectionate, a luothcr lost so long. * 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

J)ut gladly, as the j'rccept weiv lie/own : 

And while that fiu'e renews my filial grii f. 

Fancy shall weave a ehariii for my rcliel; 

Shall sl-ccp me in Elysiaii reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art .she. 

My mother! when 1 learned that thou wu-.t dta'l, 
Say, WMf thou eanseiouit of tlie tears I shed 'i 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy soivowing son. 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun! 

Perhaps thou gavest mo, though unseen, a kis ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls cun weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answers—Yes. 

I heard tlfa bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the heavso that bore thee alow awray. 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A loa long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

OTt was it such? it was. Where thou art gone, 

I Adieus and Rjewolls arc a sound unknown. 


May I but meet thee on tliat peaceful shore, 

The parting sound shall pass my lips no more 1 
Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of a quick return; 

What ardently I wished 1 long believed. 

And, di.sappointcd 'till, was still deceived; 

By disappointment every day beguiled, 
i)iipe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my slock of infant sorrow spent, 

1 learned at la-t submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored tlice, ne’er forgot. 

Where oiiee we dwelt our name is heanl no more. 
Children not thine have trod my luirserv floor; 

And wliere tlie gardener Kobiii, day liy day, 

Itrew me ft) .school along the public way. 

Delighted with my haiihlc en.ach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and veivct-capt, 

’Tis now heeomi' .a hi.'tory little known. 

That once vve eulled the pastoral house our awn. 
^^holt-lired ]iossessiou I but the record fair. 

That iiieiiiory keeps of .all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives niitiiy a storm, that lm.s effaced 
A tliousatnl oilier themes less ilcejily traced. 

'J’hy nightly visits to my ehaiiiber made. 

That thou iiiight’st know me .safe and warmly laid; 
Thy moniiiig boufities ere 1 left uiy home. 

The biscuit or eoiifeelioiiary plum : 

The l'r.igraut waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed; 
.-Ml this, and move endearing still than all. 

Thy i-oiistaiit flow ol lov*;, mat know no fall. 

Ne’er rougheiicil by liu'sc eatar.aets and break’. 

That hiiniouv inteiposed to., often makes; 

\11 (his, still legible ill memory's page. 

And still to be so to my lalc.st age, 

.\ilds ioy to dii'.v, 111,ikes me glad t<> pay 
Sueli Iw.'iours t.) tine :'s my nuiiibers ni.vy; 

Pel Imps a.fi.iil jiiemoiitl, but siueere, 

Not s.'orned in heaven, tJioiigh little noticed here. 

Could Time, h;< (light leverscd, restore the hours. 
When, jilayiiig with thy vesture''’ tissued dowel's, 

Tlie violet, ilie pink, .snd iessamiiie, 
r pilcked them into paper with a pin, 

( \iiil thou vast hapiuer than myself the while, 
Wouhl softly speak, and stroke my head and smile). 
Could tiio ■' few pli'iismit hours again appt'aij 
Mi'.'ht oiif' wish bring them, would 1 wish them here! 
r would iiiii tni.'t my heart—the dear delight 
Seoul'* so to be desired, perhajis I might. 

But no—what here v.e call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, ami tlioii so much. 

That 1 should ill requite tliee to constrain 
Thy iiubouiid spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, us a gallant hark from Albion’s coast. 

(I'he stoHu.s all weathered and the ocean crossed), 
Shoots into port at .''ome well-havencd isle, 

W'bero spices breathe and brighter .sea.son.s smile. 
There sits quic'cciit on the flood-, that show 
Her beauteous form vetleetrd v-lear below, 

M'liilc airs iiniu-egnated with Incense pla.y 
.\v"und lier, fiiiiniiig light her streamers guy ; 

So tlioii, with sails how swift 1 hast reached the shore 
‘ M hei-e teinpasis never boat nor billows roar;’ 

1 And thy lovt-il i-i'iisort on the daiigcrona tide 
1 Of life, long sinee, has anchored at thy side. 

Hut me, searec hoping to attuiu that rc.st. 

Always from port withheld, alw-ays distressed— 
hie howling winds drive d 'a'ioiis, tempest-to.ssod. 
Sails ript, scams opening wi(lc,'.rfid compass lost; 
.-Viid day by day some current's thw^ing force 
Isets mo more distant from a pro.sperous course. 

^ut oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he! 

'I'hat thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my bii-tli 
From loias euthroned, and rulers of the earth; 
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But higher far my proud pretoneiong rise— 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now, farewell—Time unteroked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

1 seem to have lived my childhood o'er again: 
To have renewed the joys that oniv were mine, 
Without the sin of violatliig thine; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free. 

And I can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time has hut half succeeded in his tlicft— 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

[ Vdtaire and the Lacc-morla'.^ 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and hobhius all her little store; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not pay, 
Shuffling her threads uhout the liv«’-lorig (la>. 
Just earns a scanty pittauce, and at night 
Lies dorvn seciu-c, her heart ainl pocket I'glii; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fil, 

Has little understanding, and no w it; 

Beceives no praise; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), .she renders much; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frtiuchinan newer knew; 
And in that charter read.s, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

0 happy peasant! O unhappy bard 1 
His the mere tinsel, hors the rich rewaid ; 

Ho praised, perhaps, for agcsi^’et to come, 

She never heard of half a luilo from hoiiio; 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

H'o Murit Viii' iit), 

Autumn, 

The twentieth 3 ’ear is well niub ])a.'t 
Since first our sky was overc.i’.t; 

.\h, would that tliis might be our last! 

My Mary! 

Thy spirits have a fainter (low, 

1 see thee daily weaker grow; 

’Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

‘ My Mary’. 

Thy uetf llcs, once a shining store. 

For my sake restless heretofore. 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

My Mary! 

For though thoii gladly would.st fulfil 
The same kind office for me still. 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary! 

But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 
And all thy threads, with magic art. 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary! 

Thy indistinct expressions .seem 
Like language uttered in a dreamy 
Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 

My Maty! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 

Are still more lovdy, 'n my sight 
Thitn golden badK£7of orient light, 

* My Mary! 

For, could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight worth seeing could I see! 

The sun would rise in vain for me. 

My Mary! 


Partakers of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign: 

Yet gently pressed, press gently mine, j 

MyMaiyl 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’at, 

That now at every sfcp thou mov’st 
Upheld by i»'o; yet still thou lev’s!, 

My Maiy 1 

And still to love, though pressed with ill, 

In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to bo lovely still. 

My Mary! 

But ah! by constant heed I know, 

How oft (he .sadness that 1 show, 

7'ransfurms thy smiles to looks of wo, 

My Mary! 

And should my future lot lie cast 
Willi mu*b resemblance of the past, 

Tliy worn-out heart will break at last, 

hfy ifary! 

[ Vi'i'nfty J'ceniwj in the Cmmtry,} 

[Vrom ‘ The Tafck/J 

Hark! 'ti.s the twanging horn o’er vender bridge, 

I’hat with it.s wearisome but ncedlul length 
Ik'sfiides the wintry (loud, in which the moon 
fices licr uuwrinklc'd face rcflectcil bright; 

He comes, the herald ■><' ,v noisy world, 

With s))attcicd hoots, ‘trapped waist, and frozen 

News from till natioii.! lumlicrijig at his back. 

Tiiir to h". eharge, the close-packcil load behind. 

Yet careless what he brings, bis one concern i 

1, t<i con<Uu't it to tlio destined inn; 

And, having droppcil the expected bag, pass on. 

He whi.'.tles as he goes, light-hearted wretch! 

Cold ami yet cheerful: uicsscngcr of grief 
f’erlinjis to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indilfeient whether grief or joy. 

H<msns in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wot 
\Vith tears, that trickled down the writer’s checks 
Fast ns the periods from his fluent quill. 

Or charged with amorou.s sighs of absent swains, 

Or n^hiipbs responsive, equally atfect 
His horso and him, unconscious of them all. 

But 0 tlie important Imrlget! ushered in 
AV’idi such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tifmigs ? have our troops awaked 1 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 

.Snore to the niurmurs of the Atlantic wave! 

Ls India free! and doc.s she wear herphuned 
And jewelled turban with a smile of {leace. 

Or do wegx'ind her still? The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud laugh—I long to know them all; 

I burn to .set the imprisoned wranglers free, 

And give tiicm roi'a; and altcranco onco a^ip. 

Nqw .stir the Are, and close the shutters 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, ‘ ' I 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
U'hrows up a steamy column, and the cups, 

'J'hat cheer but not iiiehriato, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Not such his evening who, with shining face, 

Sweats in the crowded theatre, and squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both Ida sides, 
(Jut-scolds the ranting actor on the stage: '. 

Nor his who patient stands till his feet throb,. V 
And his head thumps, to foe.d upon the breatl^'V,. 

Of patriots, bursting with heroic rege, 
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WIUIAK covrsn. 


Or placeinon, all tranquillity and smiles. 

This folio of four pages, happy work! 

WilicU not OV 6 I 1 critics criticise} th&t uolds 
Inquisitive attention, while 1 read. 

Fast bound in chains of silence, whicli the fair. 
Though eloquent themselves,^ct fear to breiih ; 

What is it but a map of busjrlife. 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
'That tempts ambition. On the summit see 
The seals of oflice glitter in liLs eyes; 

He climbs, hfi pants, he grasps them! At his heels. 
Close at Us heels, a demagogue ascends, • 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him do«n. 

And wins them but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders liibrieiito the course they lake; 

The modest speaker is a inimed ami giie\cd 
To engross a moment’s uoi ice, and yet. In-g..*, 

Hegs a propitiouiS etir for ills poor tho.jgljl,'-. 

However triAitil all that lie conceive'. 

Sweet btislifulness! it daiins at least Ini'- prai v. 

The dearth of infovinatioii and good seo'ic 
That it foretells us, tilw.iys comes to ji.i -. 

Cataracts of declamation (bunder here ; 

There forests of no in< aniiig spicad tin , 

In which all eniuprcl'ersi.in wanders h i ; 

While fields of pieasiiiiiiy .'inm.se us o, 

W'ith merry deseJiit*on ii uatlon's wn... 

Tiic rest appeal's a sTildciuoss of .straic . 

But gay confusion ; roses for tiic ehec), 

And liiies for the brows of t.nled nee, 

Teeth foi’ tie: toothle.ss, rili'jlcls f.i;- riio ’ dd. 

Henvrn, i-aitli, and ocean, jilundiiisl < ■ tlu-c . i •* :; 
Ncctaroous essences, vllympieu dew.-. 

Sermons, and city fensts, end lavoniiic . > , 

Aithcrcal journeys, sidnnaiiue exploi', , 

And Kottcrfclto,'* ivitli liis iiulr on emi « 

At Ills own w'ondov.i, wondering for his I read. 

’lis pleasant throngli the loop-holes of i-pv 'i 
To peep at such a. world ; lo sec the stir 
Of the great Ijahel, and not leel ihe crowd i 
To heal the roar shi' sends throngli all lo'r 
At a safe distance, svherc tiic dying souml 
Falls a soft murmur on tlie uninjured car. 

Thus sitting, and surveying tiros at ease 
Tho globe and its concerns, 1 sonn advaiiec't 
To some secure and mow' than iiiorta.l lieighr. 

That liberates and exempts me from them all. '* 

0 Wint'cr! ruler of the iurer+'\l year, 

I love thuo, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And drcad^l as thou aft! Tiiou liold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undaivning east,* 

Siiortcning his journey betwoeismoni and noon. 

And hurrying him, impatient of Ids .stay, 

Down to the rosy west; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease. 

And gathering, at short notice, in oieu group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thoiiglit, 

Not less dispersed by daylight and its earci. 

I crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Filti-sido enjoyments, liomc-born tinppincrs. 

And all the comforts that tho low'ly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
,Of long uninterrupted evening, know. 

No luttling wheels .stop short before these gules; 

.No powdered pert proticicut in the art 
Of sounding an alarm assaults these doors 
, Till the street rings; no station ,ry steeds 
i^ngh their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 
i^^he silent drcle fan thcm.selvcs, and quake: 

' But here the needle plies its busy task, 

T^^i^t^ grows, the well-depicted flower, 
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Wrought patiently into tho snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom: buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 

Follow the nimble linger of the fair; 

A wreath, that cannot fade, of flowers, that blow 
Witli most 8ucces.s when all besides decay. 

The poet’s or historian’s page liy one 
Made vocal for tho amusement of the rest; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 
The touch from many a trembling chord shakos out; 
And the clear voice syinphonious, yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still. 

Beguile the night, and sot a keener edgo 
Oil female industry: the tbicadcd steel 
Flic-! swiftly, arnl unfelt the task proceeds. 

Till! voliinie closed, the customary rites 
Of the last meal coniiiicncc. A Homan meal; 

Snell as the mistress of the world once found 
Dolieioiis, when hci patriots of Jiigh note, 

I’erliai-! I'y moonlight, at their humble doors. 

And under an o!<l (<ak’.s domestic shade, 

KiiJovl'!, spare ftast! a radish and an egg. 

Di-course i ii-ue-', not trivial, yet not dull, 

Nor ‘U'di us with a fioivii forbids the play 
Of fi' ey, nr pro'-crilv.s the sound of mirth: 

Nor <1.1 Me madly, like an impious r.'orld, 

M’ho deem I'-li-gioii fwiizy, ami ilie Clod 
That ma.Ie (him siii intnoler on their joy.s, 

Start at liis a'.iful name, or deem I'is piaisc 
A jarring note. Tlieuu's of a .jrvarer tone, 

Kxeitiiig clt our gr.’.tit'ule and loie, 

Willie w*.' retraei' wltli iininery's pointing wand, 
That e'llls tlic past to mir c.vact review. 

The dangers wc have 'si-iipcd, the broken snare. 

The di-appoiiited foe, ileliveiaiK'o found 
^riili.okcd for, life pi-e-eric'l end peace restored, 
Fiiiils of oi.iiiipoteut et'inal loie. 

() l•lcllin^s wortliy of the gods ! cxclaiincd 
Tho Niliiiie I'itui. < I eienii)g.s, I reply. 

More to be jiri/e<l ami c.oeted than ye.urs ! 

As m.iiv illuiniiiefi, and with nobler truths, 

Thai I, and mine, and tlm-c ne love, enjoy. * ■* 

Coim' liveniiic, onee .again, si-tistm of peace ; 

Betuni SMci-t Fveiiinc, ami continue long! 
iiethiuks 1 sec thee ill the streaky west. 

With mat roll-step slow-moving, while the night 
'I'reads on thy sweeping train ; one hiind employed 
111 b'tting fall the eiirraiu of repose • 

(In bird and bea-t, the dhercharged for man 
With sweet oblii mn of the cares of day: • 

Not. sumptuously adorneil, nor iicodiiig aid, 

Like hoinely-fealurcd nisiht, of dustering gems; 

star or two, just (wiiikliiig on thy brow, 

StiHiees thee ; sa\o that the moon is thine 
No less t!iaii hei-s: not wt'ni indeed on high 
^'ilU ostentatious page.antry, i'ut set 
\Vith modest grandeur in Ihy purple -/.ono, 
Uesidemlcnt loss, luit of ail ampler round. 

■Come then, and thou shait find lliy votary calm. 

Or niiiko me so. (.'onu-osurc is thy gift; 

.Ami whelhcr I devote thy gentlo hours 
'I'o books, to music, or tlie poet's toil; 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit; 

Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 

Wlien they eonfraand whom man was born to .please, 
I slight tlieo not, but make thee weUomo still. 

•lust when our dniwiug-rooms begin to blaze 
With lights, by clear reflection multiplied 
From nmny a mirror, in which ho of Oath, 

(loliali, might have seen hisT;,;'int bulk 
Whole without stooping, towerih,i^hrQ|t and all. 

My pleasures too begin. But mo perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy a while 
With faint illummation, that uplifm 
The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame. 
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TILL THli r&IBENT 


J^ot undelightfal is an hour to nio 

spent in (tarlour twilight: such a gloom 
i-Suits well the thonghtful or unthinking uiiml, 

The mind contemplative, with sonic new theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to ail. 

Laugh ye who boast your more nuTcurial powers, 

That never felt a stupor, know no pause. 

Nor need one; T am conscious, .'.nil confess 
Fearless a soul that docs not always think. s 

Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

Soothed with a waking dream of liouscs, towers, 

Trees, churches, and strange liiages, cs'pvcst-od 
In the red cinders, while with poiiiig eye 
I gazed, myself creating what 1 miv. 

Nor less amused have 1 quioseent watched 
The sooty films that play iijion the loii-s 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the r iow 
Of superstition, prophesying still. 

Though still deceived, some stranger's near api'ioaih. 
’Tie thus the understanding takes repo-c 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refreshed. Afeannhile the laei- 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a iira.-k 

Of deep deliberation, as tho innn 

AVere tasked to his full strengih, ah-orbed and bl^l. 

Thus oft, reclined at ca«e, 1 lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing blast, 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, Rirniiiions home 
The recollected powers ; aird snapniirg sltort 
The glassy threads with which tlio fancy weair.' 

Her brittle toils, restores ntc to niv'-elf. 

How calnr is my rcoc'"*; aiuV'how the frest, 

Paging abroad, and the vongii wind, endear ^ 

The sileirce and the warmth enjoyed within! ' 

1 saw tho woods .and fields :it elc'C of day, 

A variegated ‘irow; the me.idows greio, 

Thougli faded ; and the lands, where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 

Uptnnred so lately' by the forceful slraie. 

I saw far oft" the weedy' fallow's srrrilc 
With verdure not uirprolitable, gra-zed 
By flocks, fast feetling, and selecting cai'lt 
His favourite herb; while all the leatic.-s grorc' 

That skirt tho horizon wore a sable hue, 

UcaKO noticed in the kindred du'k of ere. 

To-morrew brings a change, a total change! 

Which even norv, though silently pcrt'orinod. 

And slotrly, urrd by most unfelt, the face 
Of uiiiversa' nature undergoes. 

Fast falls a®flee<‘y shower; the downy tlakc' 
Descending, and rvtlh never-ceasing lajisc 
Softly alighting rrpou all below, 

Assimilate all objects. Harth i-cccivcs 
Oladly the thickeiring mantle; and the green 
And tender blade, that feared tho chilling bln. , 
Escape-s unhurt beircath so rvarm a veil. 

In such a world, so tlioruy','nnd rvhcrc iiom; 

. Finds happiness unblightod ; or, if found, 

Without some thistly sorrow at its sid,", 

It seeiirs the part of wisdom, atid no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
' With less distinguished than oui'sclves; that tlius 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 

Aid sympathise with others sufl'ering more. 

Ill fareathc traveller now, and he that stalk'- 
'In ponderous bouts beside his recking team. 

Tbe'wmn goes heavily, impeded sore 
By ctmgrcgatcd loads adhering close 
' To the clogged wheels; and in its slngglsli pace 
Noiseless appears ajjjffiiug hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 

While every breath, by reejuration .strong 
'kotifid downward, is consolidated soon i 

Upon their jutting cheats. fonned to boai. 

.Tm pelting Iwnat ef the tenipcstuous night, 

With hetf-wnt eyes, and pHckeied ehee^^u l teeth 


Presented bare against tho storm, plods on. 

One hand secures his hat, .save when with both ?• 
lie brandishes hi.s pliant length of whip, 

Ilesonnding oft, and never heard in vain. 

O happy—-and in my account denied 
That sensibility of pain fcrith which 
(tcfiiieuieiit is endued—thrice happy thou! 

'I'hy frame, robust and hardy, feels indeed 
* The jiiorcing cold, but feels it unimpaired. 

The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vigorous pulse; and the liuhoalthful cast. 

That breathes the spleen, and sonrohes every bone 
Of the infinn, i.s wholesome air to thco. * 

'I'liy days roillsm cvempt from hou.schold cate ; 

Thy wagon is thy wife; and the poor bcasis 
Tliat drag the dull coiiipiiniuii to and fro, 

Thine helpless charge, ilcpeiident on lliy care. 

. Ah, treat them kindly; rude as th<>n appcaa’cst, 

. \ Yet show that thou lui't mercy ! which the great 
I With needles*]i 111 ry whirled from place to place, 

I lluiiiaiic as thiy would seem, not always show. 

I’oor, yet industrious, iiiode.st, i|uiet, neat, 

ISuch cbiiiii eompassiun in a night like this. 

Ami hivic .n friend in every fooling lioiiri. 

WaniKil, while it lists, i,y labour, all day long 
1 'J hoy liriive ihe season, and yet find at eve, 

1 III elad, and fed but .sparely, time to enol. 

I The frugal In 'I'Cwifc treiiiblcs w)v»lc she lights 
1 Her sc.i'ity slock of Iirii diwood, blazing clear, 

I Hut dyi’c'.soon, I'll all lorrc-tii.'il joys. 

] The few small cnibcis left she muses well; 

1 ,\nd, while lor ’’.fai.i nice, with outspread hand', 
And c;..wdcd knees, si i oweriiig o’er tbc sparks, 

''J licliri■ Miteut to n'l.i'-.i', so tliey be warmed, 

! The 1 . 1 . ; .1 (Is leii-i, I'.s, more inured (ban she 
I To win'.'iiml the eiirreiit in his veins 
^ More lu'isMy nn ved b\ hi.s sciercr toil ; 

I ’I’ct he, n ", 1 'l l- I'is own dis(re-'> in theirs. 

I The tapei -.hui exri'ouiished, vriiieh I “aw 
I Dangled ai.'iig r' ilie cold Ihigev’s end 
.lust win 'I tlo- day' iLediiicd, and ihe brown loaf 
! r.odged o:i th" -l.ilf, half eaten without sauec 
i < If siiMiiu V i-hee e, ov butter, co-i lier still. 

I .'sleep SOI nis their .oili' lef.igc: for, alas, 
j Where iviiiiiy i' felt the thought i.i eliained, 

' And sweet eidl'iiini.i' ideiisurc.s aie but few! 

I With all this tiirift they thrive :iol. .'Ill the caro 
I Iiigeniou- piirs'iiionj takes, hut just 
! Said the siiuiU i'lieviory, iied iiiiil stool, 

Skillet and old eavvid I'liest, from jmblic sale. 

They live, and liic wiihimt extorted alms 
From grudging hand' ; Imt other boost iiiiTe none 
To soothe their’hoii'.st pride, that scorns to beg. 

Nor comfort else, but in their iiiuliial love. 

, I jiraise you nuteh, ye meek ai>d patient pair, , 

For ye are worthy ; < boosing rather far 
A dry but independent crust, hard eaniod, 

And eaten with a sigli, than to endure 
'The rugged frowiiC ami insolent rehnifs 
(If knaves in oftiec, partial in the work 
! Ot distribution; liboiiil of their aid 
To clainowus importunity in rags-, , 

Hut oftlinies deaf to suppliants who would blash 
To wear a tattered garb, however coarse, 

I\'hom famine cannot rcconcilo to flltto;„ 

Those ask with painful sliyncss, and, rcftlscd 
Because dc'serving, silently retire! 

Hut bs ye of good courage! Time itself 

Sh-a.ll much befriend you. Time shall give iuctea'se; 

And all your iianicrous progeny, woll-tTaiaed, 

But heiple.ss, in few years shall find their hafidSf 
And labour too. Meanwhile yv shall not want 
' What, conscious of your virtues, we can spaihi, 

. Nor what a wealthier than oui-selves may seiiiL ■ 

I mean tho man who, when the distant poor'", 

1 Need help, denies them nothing but his oalnc. - < 
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i^Love of Na1urc.'\ 

[From tlio same.] 

'Tis bom wul’ all: the love ^ Nature’s worki 
Is an ingredient in tho compound man, 

Infused at the creation of the kind. 

And, tliOUgU the Almighty Maker has througlioiit 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touche!^ of his hand, with so 3imch art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at till points—ypt this obtains in all. 

That alJ discern a beauty in his work.s, » 

And all ca.ii taste them : mind.s, lliat have been foimed 
And tutored with a relish, more CAiict, 

But none without soiii" lelisli, none unmoted. 

It is a flame that dies .:ot even there. 

Where notliing feeds it: neither busiucis, eiov.ds. 
Nor habits of luxnrions eiiy-lile, , 

Whatever else tlicy smother of trm wi.itli 
In human bosotix, t^uench it or abate. 

The villus with which l/ondon stands iie^iirf, 

Like a swarth Jriditin Milh bis belt of Ik ads, 

Prove it. A breath of tuiadultcivitc air, 

The glimp-e of a given pasture, how they i-bi-ei 
The citizen, und limrc his languid f'r.iine ! 

Even in the stidingjjoxiaa of the lowii, 

A gartleii, in whicii nothing thriws, has chaniis 
That soothe the rich jmsstssor; much cimsoled 
Thilt here and there some .sjirigs of'minirni'ul mint, 

(If nightshade or valerian, grace the wall 
Ho cultivates. Tlie-e seive him with a hint 
That nature lives ; that sioht-rcfresirnig green 
Ts still the livery she delights lo wear. 

Though .sickly bami>k'.s of the cxi’bi-.unt whole. 

What arc the eahcnleiits lined with creeping heilis. 
The prouder sashes fuinted wlfli a ranee • 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fiagmiit weed^ 

The Frcuchimin’s darling; Aie tiny not all piool 
That man, iiimuircd in eities, sf’il retains 
Ilis inborn iacuingui.shable tliii.st 
Of rural .scenes, coinpen.saling bi.s lo-s 
By snpplemcutui sliifts tlie best lie may? 

Tho most uiifiirnisiied with the humus of life, 

And they that never ])ass theii hriek-w.ill hounds 
'J'o range the fields and treat their lungs willi air. 

Yet feel the burning instinct; ovcrdiead 
.‘vuspend their crazy boxes, planted tliick, * 

Ami watered duly. Tlieiv tli' pitcher stand- 
A fragfiicnt, and the sjioutlcss tea-])ot iheie ; 

Sail wUnesscs Low eloKC-pent man i egrets 
The country, with what ardour he co^trive- 
A peep atiiaiiii'e, when lie ca#i no moiv. 

Hail, therefore, patri>nc«s of health and cjisi. 

And copliemplation, lieart-eousidiiig joys ' 

And harmless pleasure.s, in tlie thronged .ibodc « 
Of multitudes unknown ; bail, rural litel 
Address himself who will to tin; joissiiit 
Of honours, or emolument, or Jai.ic, 
r sh.all not add iiiyself lo such a cha'(“. 

Thwart hi.s attempts, or envy his sucee.-s. 

Some must Ik; great, (ireat olhces will li.ivo 
Gi-cat talents. And Ood gives to every man 
The virtue, jtoper, uuderstamling, taste, 

That lifts hfiii into life, and lets him fall 
Just in tho uiclic he was ordained to fill. 

To the deliverer of an injured land 
He gives a tongue to enlargu upon, a heart 
To feoli and courage to mires • her wrongs; 
i. To monwchs dignity; to judges sense; 

’ To artiejts ingenuity and skill; 

To nte Hit unambitious mind, content 
. In^elow vale of life, that early fell 
, litOTli^’fer ease and leisure, and ere long 
found hero that leisare and that case I wished. 


[i'iiy/ts7t Libcrt^.l 

We love 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them; him we servo , 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free: 

But recollecting still that he is man, 

We trust him not too far. King though he he. 
And king in England too, he may be weak. 

And vain enough to lie ambitious still; 

May exercise amiss his proper powoi-s, 

I >r ciivct more tlian freemen choose to giant; 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the state. 

But not to warp or change it. W'c are his 
To sene liim nobly in tlie common cause, 

I 'I'rue to the death, but not to lie his slaves. 

! ]i1ark now tlie iliilcreuce, ye that boast your love 
I Of kings, I)c-tvvecu your loyalty and ours, 
i Wc love I he man, the paltry page.ont you ; 

W'e the cliief patron of the commouw'callh. 

You the ivg.ivdless ,'iiithor of its woes; 

We for the .^ako of liberty, a king, 

I'ou ehairis and bondage for a tyrant’s sake: 

Our love is principle, and has its root 
111 mi->iin, is jmlieioii.s, manly', fice; 

I'ours, a liliinl instinct, crouches to the rod. 

And licks the fool that treads it in the du.sl. 

NVerc kiiigsliij) as true tvi'a'Uio as it seems, 
Sterling, and worthy of a wise man’s wish, 

I would not be a king tiabe beloved 
ti-usclcss, and daubed with uudisccniing juviivc, 
liWhcrt! love is mere attachment to the throne, 

Not to the man who fills it a.s he ougiit. 

’Tis liVity alone tliat ghes tho flower 
Of fleeting life its lu,tre and perfume; 

■And we ave weeds vvitlioiit it. All eonstrailit, 
Evcejit vvh.il wiMlom lays on evil men, 
j Is eiil; hurts the faculties, imjiedcs 
! Their proere.ss in the road of sciciiec, blinds 
; ’I Iv- lyesiglit of discovery, and begets 
■ III those lhat sull'er it a smdid miinl, 

I Beslial, a me.igre inti licet, uniic 
! To be tlie tenant of man’s noble form. 

; 'J'liee tlieiefore still, blaiuevvortby as thou art, 

' With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 
By piildic exigciiee, till annual food ^ 

; Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 

I 'I'hec 1 aceuiuit -tiU lia\ipy, aud the ehiel* 

! Among the nation', .seeing thou art free. 

1 My native nook of e.irtli! thy eliiiie is rude, 
j Ki plete with vapours, and disposes much 
j ,\ll heart' to sadness, and uoue more than mine : 

I Thine uiiadulterate manners are less soft 
j .And plausible than social life rci|iures, 
i And lliou hast need of discipline and art 
I To give lliec what politer Fiance receives 
' Frt'in nature's bnuiity—lhat humniie addixrss 
; \tid sweetness, without which no plca.siire is 
III l onviisc, either starved by cold reserve, 

(Iv flushed with tierec dispute, a scusclc.ss brawl, 
j A ct Wing free, I love thee: for the .sake 
, Of that one feature can lie well content, 

Hisgraeed as tliou hast been, jioor as thou art, 

To seek no sublunary rest beside, 
lint once enslaved, farewell! I could endure 
Cbiiin.s nowhere imtieiitly; and chains at home. 
Where 1 am free by hirthrigbt, not at all. 

Then wlmt were left of roujAjvc.ss in the grain 
Of British natures, wanting ifs Vtci^ . 

That it belongs to freemen, would vfisgust 
aAiid shock me. 1 should then with double pain 
Feel all tho rigour of thy fickle clime ; 

And, if 1 must bewail the blesaing losfj 
For which our Hampdeiw aud eur Sidneys bled, 
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I would at least bewail it nndei skies 
'Milder, among a pec^le less austere; 

In scenes which, having never known ino free. 

Would not reproach me with the loss I felt. 

Do I forebode impossible events, 

And tremble at vain dreams! Heaven grant 1 may I 
But the ago of virtuous politics i-i past. 

And we ore deep in that of cold in-ctence. 

Patriots are grown too ahrend i" bo sincere. 

And we too wise to trust them. 11c that takes 

Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 

Designed by loud declaimcrs ou the part 

Of liberty, themselves the slaves of lu-.t. 

Incurs derision for his easy faith, 

And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough ; 

For when was public virtue to be found 

Where private ivaa not ? Can he love the whole 

Who loves no jiart J He be a nation’s friend, 

Who is in truth the friend of no man there? 

Can lie be streiiuous in his country’s cause 

Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 

That country, if at all, must be beloved ? 

’Tis therefore sober aiul good men arc rad 

For Kiigland’s glory, seeing it wax pale 

And sickly, while her champions wear their heart' 

So loose to private duty, that no brain, 

Healthful and nndisturhed by factious fumes, 

Can dream them trusty to the general weal. 

Such were they not of old, whose tempered blade.-i 
Dispersed tlie sliaeklcs of usurped eoutrul, 

And hewed them link from link; then Albion’s smu 
Were sons indeed; they felt n filial heart 

Beat high within them at a motlier’s tvrongs; 

And, shtuiiig each in his domestic sphere, 

Shone brighter still, ern e called to public vietr. 

’Tis Ihereforo many, whose scuucitered lot 

Forbids their interfeicncc, looking on, 

.Viitieipate perforce some dire event; 

And, seeing the old castle of the state, 

That promised once more tirmness, so .assailed 

That all its tempest-beaten inrrr'ts shake, 

Stand niutiouless expectants of its fall. 

All has its date below; the fatal hour 

Was registercil in heaven ere time liegan. 

We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 

Die too: the deep foundations that we lay. 

Time ploughs them up, and not a trace venniin . 

We huiltk with what we deem eternal rock: 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood: 

And in the (last, sifted and searched in vain. 

The uudiscoverable seeret sleeps. 

L-l U'!nf>r Hn'/.J 

The night was winter in his ivniginKst mood, 

The morning sharp and clear, lint now at noon, 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

AdcI where the woods fence oil' the northern blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage. 

And has the warmth of May. I’ho vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white svithout a speck 

The daxaling si>lendour of the scene below. 

Agaui the hamiony enmes o’er the vale, 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower. 
Whence all the music. 1 again percei\% 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft inhsings as 1 tn^ad 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 

Whose outspread branches orcrareh the glade. 

The roof, though movabl^urough all its length 

As the wind sway^itf Fas yet well sufficed, 

AxkI, intercepting in their silent fall 

The fluent flakes, has kept a path for me. . 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreut warbles stilly but is content 

With sltmder notes, and more than half suppressed: 

,, - . 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting U^t 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shako; j ' 
From iniuiy a twig the pendant drops of i(». 

That tinlde in the withered leaves below. 

.Stillness, accomimniod with sounds so soft, 

Charms more tlian silen^g. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
M.ay give a useful lesson to the head. 

And learning wrisev grow without his books. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 

III heads replete with thoughts of other men. 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. ■ ^ 

Knowledgc,i(a rude unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 

Does but incumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Books are notjeldom talismans and spells. 

By which tlio magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthralled. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgmrut, hoodwinked. Some the style 
TiilVituates, and througli laliyriiiths and wilds 
(If error leads them by a tune entranced; 

W hilc sluth ^educes liiori’, too weak to bear 
’j'hc iu->iii'portable fatigue of thought, 

And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 

I’ho total grist in 'ified, husks and all. 

But trees, and r;vul!)is whoso rapid course 

Defies the elnek of winter, haunts of deer, 

And shi’cp-walk.s p(/pi:h.us witli bleating lambs, 

.And bii.os in whiili llv primrose ere her time 

I’eep-. thti'iiali the moss that clothes the hawth<>m 

» 

Beet ive no slndeot. "Wisdom there and truth, 

'^«lt shy Ss in (lie world, and to be won 

By .slow solicitation, seize at once 

'liie ror iiig tliouglit, and fix it on tliems<'lvc.s. 

What jirodigies can ]>owcr divine perform 

More grand Ihtiii it pnidiiees year by year. 

And (ill in sight of iiiattoiitivo man ! 

Familiar with the eficct, we slight the cause. 

And ill the constancy of nature’s course, 

The regular return of genial mouths, 

.And renovation of a faded world, 

See nought to wonder at. Should (lod again', 

As onto in tiiheou, interrupt the race 
(If the underiating and piioetual sun, 

How would the world admire! But speaks it Ic-si; 

.ill agency divine, to make him know 

His inoiiient will'll to sink and when to rise, 

-Ige after age, than to afreat his cour.se ? 

.Vll we behohl i,i miriele ; but .seen 

So duly, all is miiacle in vain. 

Wliore now the vital energy that moved, 
ll’hile summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
'J’brough the impcroeptible meandering veins 

Of leaf and flower? It sleeps; and the icy touch 

Of iinprolific winter has impressed 
roll] stagnation ou the intestine tide. 

But let the months go round, a few short month-S 

And all shall lie rcstored. 'J’hcsc naked shoots. 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

Shull put their graceful foliage ou again. 

And more aspiring, and with ampler sproad, 

Shall boast new chiinns, and more than they have lost. 
Then, each in its peculiar honours clad, 

Shall publish even to the distant eye 

Its family and tribe. loibumuin, rich 

In streaming gold; syginga, ivory pure; 

The scentless and the scented rose j this red, 

And of a humbler growth, the other tall, ‘ ’■-.z 

And throwing up into the darkest gloom ' 
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Of neighbouring cypress, or more sablo yew. 

Her silver globes, l^ght »s the foumy surf 
That the wind severs ih)m the broken wave; 

The’ lilac, various in array, now white. 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidai, as if 
Studious of ornament; yet unresolved 
\^i<i hue she most approved, she chose them all; 
Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan, 

But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late; 
Hy^ricum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowersyiliko flics clothing her slender rods, 

That scarce a leaf appears ; mezerion too,, 

Though le^ess, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray; 
Althsoa with the purple eye ; the broom, 

Ydlow and bright, as b-illion unalloyed. 

Her blossoms; and luxuriant above all 
The jessamine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark green of whoso nnvaniished huf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars. 

These have betm, and these shall l)o in their day; 
And all this uniform and coloured scene 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 

And flush into variety again. 

From dearth to pleniy, anil from death to lil'i, 

Is Nature’s progress, when she Icetuivs teaii 
In heavenly truth; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transition, that there lives and uoiKs 
A soul in all things, and that soul is (iod. 

The beauties of the wilderness arc his, 

That make ho gay the aolitaiy p].are 

Where no eye sees them. And the faivei' fon.i' 

That cultivation glories in jirc his. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And manshnls all the order of ihe yiair; 

He marks the bounds which winter may not pa-', 
And blunts his pointed fury; in its ease. 

Russet and rude, folds up the lemlcv gcim 
Uninjured, with inimitable ari; 

And, ere one floweiy season fades ami dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 

Th'. J>ifrrtinff J/iston/ of Joint ; 

Showing hpw '*o went farilicr fhnn ho intendwl, and e.nnc 
aife hnim; .sii.Un. , 

John fiilpin was a eiti/cn 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was ho 
Of famous London town. • 

.Tohn Gilpin’s spouse said ft her dear, 

Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet wo 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding day, • 

An^. wo will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 

, My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself and children three. 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we. 

He soon replied, I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear; 

.■ Therefore it shall bo done. 

I aui a linen-draper bold, 

Ai all the world doth know, 
n^ good friend the calender 
Will lend bis horso to go. 


Quoth Mrs Gilpin, That’s well said; 

And for that wine is dear, 

Wo will be furnished with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear, 

.lohn Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O’cijoyod was hp to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She hod a frugal mind. 

The morning came, tbo cbaisc was brought. 

But yet wus not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors olf the chaise was staj'cd, 

IV’here they did all get in ; 

.Mx precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through tlxiek arid thin. 

Smiw;h wont the whip, round went the wheels. 
Were never folk so glad; 

'I'hc stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Chcapside were mad. 

.Tohn Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Sci/cJ last the flowing mane, 

.\iiil up ho got, in liiiAte to ride, 

But 'ooii came down again : 

n 3 • 

For .“addle tree “carec reached had he, 

Jlis journey to begin. 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came; f* lo.ss of time, 

.Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would tioublo him ninclt more. 

'Tvv.as long before the oustouiers 
Wci'R suited to their mind, 

AVhen Betty sereaniing came down stairs, 

‘ The wine i- left behind !’ 

Good lack ! <)uolh he—yet bring it me, 

Afv leathern belt likewise, 

In wliich 1 bear my trusty sword 
AV'lieii I do eterti.so. 

Mow 'Mi'.tress (iilpiu (careful soul!) 

H.id two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liii'ior that “he loved, 

.lad keep it safe mid .sennd. • 

Tliieh bottle had .i eurling ear, • 

Through .tiiich the bell he drew, 

.And hung a liottle on caeh side. 

To make his bal.uicc true. 

Tlieu over all, that he might he. 

la|uijiped from top to toe. 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat. 

He manfully diil tltrow. 

Mow .see liim tiumuted once .igaiii 
Upon his niiiddc steed. 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones 
With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath ids well-shod feet. 

The snorting boast began to trot, 

AVhich galled him in his scat. 

So, fair and .softly, .lolin he cried, 

But .Tohn he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a galldp «oo^, 
lu spite of curb and rein. • 

Bo stooping down, as needs ho must 
AVho rouinot sit upright. 

He gra.spcd the mane with both his Iiands, 

And eko with all his might. 
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His horse, which neret in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thinj; upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wifj ; 

He little dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did lly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button tailing both. 

At last it Hew away. 


The calender,'oinajscd to see 
Ilisl neighbour in such trim. 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thius accosted him; 

What news? what,news? your tidings tell-- 
Tell me you unfit and shall— 

Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all! 

Now Gilpin had a plcasaJit wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
Ill merry guise he spoke: 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, I 

As Lath been said or sung. j 


I came because your horse would come; j 

And, if I well forebode, i 

My lint luul wig will soon he here— j 

They are upon the I'oad. 


The dogs did baric, the children screu'ned, 

I'p flow the windows nil ; 

.\nd every soul cried out, Well done ! 

A* loud as ho could bawl. 

Away went Oilpin—who but be 
His fame soon spread around ; 

He carries weight! he rides a race ! 

’Tis for a tbonsand pound! 

.Vnd still, as fast a‘ be drew near, j 

’Twas woudcriiil to view 
How in a trice the turnpike incii 
Their gates wide open threw. 


The ciileiider, right glad to find 
His fyend in merry pin, 

Kciunii'd him not a single word. 

Hut to the house went in. 

MTience straight he came with hul'aud wig ; 

.\. wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much tho worse for wear, 

Jiach comely in its kind. 

lie held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit. 

My head is In ice as big as yours. 

They thcreforo needs niU't fit. 


i .\nd now, as he went I’t wing down 
I His reeking head full low, 

I The laittlcs twain behind hi> Iwc'v 
! \Vcrc shattered at a blow. 

I Down iv.li the wine Into the road, 
j Most piteous to be seen. 

Which made his horse’s Itiuiks to smoke 
i As they hail ba-sted been. 

; But still he seemed to earrv weight, 
j AVith lentliern ginllc braced ; 

I For all might see the bottle necks 
! Still dangling at his wai't. 

I Thus all through moiTV Islington 
I These gambols he did play, 

I'H^il he came unto the Wasli 
Of Edmonton so gay. 

And tfterc he threw the wadi ab-nii 
On both sides of the way, 

.lust like unto a trundling mop, 

Ur a wild goose at play. 

.\t Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
I Her tender husband, woiidcriii? iiiiu li 
To see how he did ride. 

titop, stop, .Tulm Oilpin !—Ilctt's the home— 
They all aloud did cry ; 

The dinner waits, and wc arc liicd : 

Said (iilpin—So am I! 

Rut yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; ‘ 

For why? his owner had a hoii-e 
Full ten miles olFat Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew. 

Shot by an archettlrong; 

So did ho fly-T>whicu brings me to 
The midole of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sdire against his will, 

Till at hia friend the calender’s 
Hia hone at last stotai still. 


T 


Rut let me scrape the dirt away 
'I’hat hane« npusi your face ; 

,\nd atop and eat, for well you may 
Re in a huiigiy case. 

Niid doliii. It i' my wedding day, 

.And ail the world would stare 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at \\''are. 

So tiiniing to his horse, he said, 

1 am ill haste to dine ; 

’Twas for yoiu pleasure you came here, 

A'on shall go back for mine. 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 

For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat liis hoise did snoit, as he I 

Had heard a lion roar, ! 

.And gallujied ofl’with all his might. 

As he Imd donq^ before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
AVent tiitpin’s hat and wig : 

He lost them sooner than at first; j 

For why ? - they were too big. [ 

Now Alistrcss (iilpin, when she saw I 

Her husband po-ting down 1 

Into the country far away. 

She pulled out lialf-a-erown ; 

And thus unto the youtli she said. 

That drove them to the Hell, 

■J'his shall he yours when you bring back 
My hasboiid safe and well. 

Tho youth did ride, and soomdid meet 
.Tohn coming back amain 1 

AA’honi in a trice he tried to stop, . ' 

By catching at his rein ; . 

Rut not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done, y. 

The frighted steed ho frighted aiorCj 
And made him faster run. ' - 
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Away wont Qili^in, and away 
Went pont-boj at bis heoh, 

ITie post-boy’s hoiwo light glad to mi'’*- 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six geutlpinen upon the road 
Thug seiing Gilpin flj.l 
With post-Doy scvmpeiiiig lu th< n vi. 

They raiMtd tiie hue and tiy 
Stop thitf ' stop thuf' i hi Jiwayiii in ' 

Isot DHL of tliLin w IS mutt, 

Ami all flml i w h that p used th it w i 
Dill join in the pursuit 

\nd now the tiiiiipike ,,ate'i i iin 
1 U» open lu 111 it sp u < 

Thi tollmen thiukiii' is Ik.(i i 
Ihit (nlpiii iidi ii>( 

\nd so he did, and ii ii it I , 

Toi ht got fu-.t I) t wn , 

Nor stoppid till whei hi hid t if] 
lie did i'un „it doun 

Now lit lU sing loll' liie ilu 1 n , 

And (i I] III, I II' 111 li 
\iid, whin lu nest d (Ii ml ilu i', 

JI.iy 11L th ii t St ' 

Miai t\S| II VIT 1 

W’liiA 1 IKvii \ fl I) HJO) Ilu luogi iplirr 111 
rowjKi, wrote Slum ji Mi il iiir's wlinh in 
jojed (great popuUnts in thin iln IIis pi neiiiil 
produrtioiis iii thi /umii///s d Jtiii / (.I'S!) i 
sines ol piirliell i [ utles in Instori ihliissid t 
Gibhnn, ind 7 swn/s on Vutn‘i in / n/i I’tnltt/ 

He pioduted sesti il unsu i ssliil ti i»i ius i luisil 
and 111 /i’lsiwf/i Oil 1/iiu/s A itkni iii hveilui 
ton indtoitmie, indf tilol litiiuyi imnuinii ili n* 
Iliyliy eniujeil the iiipi niitim i of most ot tin 

eminent men ol Ins tiini s Jlis i sets mud sensi 

bility and iinn nitii 1 1 * - L\p s I hiiii I > iidii uh 
jet hew IS in amiihlt mil li mu’ iil nun It « is 
through hispirsimil ipjilii itiin to I ilttli it ( i w ]m i 
received Ills pension lie liul (,v hit ijijm us to hi\i 
been to him t ort ot 'lul iiiiliolv puli mil sitis 
fietion) the* t isk of writing i pit iplis f u must ol Ins 
li lends me hilling Mis I iwm iiillowpei II slit 
ofCowpcr i]>peii(d m IsO mil thiei m us i I 
wilds it was enlir,,ed bv i “Uiiili mint llivlii | 
piepaied nicnioirs ol his own li I whiihlii disposi 1 
Ilf ti .1 publisiici Ol eimilition 1 his m ivuig ii 
annuity for the re in unde r e 1 Ins 1 (i ^1 liis miiuitj 
he eujojeel for twelvi jciis Ilu immoirs ip 
jieartd m two flue liuirto uru’nes but the> filled 
to attrae t ntti luion IJ i\ le \ had oiithv e 1 Ins pi jm 
lantj, Aiid his sniiotU but oltin iiniiii imn lines 
had vanished liki ihifl leloie tin m„ ireius nipi 
natuial outpounius of tin nioilern inn e ' 

specimen of this om e nine li-]n eisi ifpoe 1 v i suh)(Mii 
some lines on tin de ith of liisinothei, wliuli li iil 
thementof delighting (iihlxii, ml with wliieli Mr 
houtlicy has leiiiliked towpii uiulil syiiiiutliise 
deeply — 


Let tho blest art my grate iul thoughts employ, 

\V hich seiothe s niy sorrow and augments my joy j 
W hence lonely peace and soi i fl pleasure spnngg, 

And luendship dcaiei tlini the smile of kings. 

While keenii iiocts, i|iuiuliiii-.lj proud, 
r ament the ill ot j oesy alou I, 

And 111 igiiify with mitition’s /e il, 
those eomiiion nils wi tem siiori_lv ful, 
the envious (omment and thi subtle stvle 
Of spiLious sluidci, stibbii g with a null , I 

I lankly I wish to m ikc hei blessings keu wn, 

\nil think tin sc hlissings loi hi i ills atone, 

Noi would my hiiiist pull tli it praise toie o, 

Whuh ill ikis M ili,.rutv Jit moii my foe 
If hi irtfeit I un i er 1 d mi to uiiisc 
Ihe diiuerous ill of thi ill iiing Must, 

’’ n IS III the m meiit when i ij veisi impressed 
'simi iiiMiUsfilii soil i iiiilnri’shu 1st 
O th II til d s| I It, will) with piidi II 1 t smiled, 

Ml I ii mm 1 wit’i ti ir on thy j i tn iliild, 

I*le isi I, vet alirmid, when m his boyish tinif , 

111 si.’ii 1 111 iiuuilieis 1 H Im hed in ihjme; j 

W ink thv 1 111 1 1 11 11 I w II 1 him to bewail I 

(U IVi iiiy, thi I II 1 s 1 1 1 ] till! Ill , I 

AI iikiii^ the I IIIV lull) I I t his sail], I 

t luhss 11 wt iltli, i I lit f I I e I ti 1 ' I 

Ih iitiiiki s>iu ,t nil ilu wisiiiiiiim ic 
IL 111 nil I Iul 11 ] all III meilliliie, 

111 I ti s lust s IS II «'in th till I f mil 
I 'ihriink t 111 unity lus h iielie I ti in i, 

I \n I t II 11 1 I II II I nil I I in 1 1 1 1 un 

I I 11 ink I ilu I 11 11 1 I« rut tiim, |l 

I w isthini ,wilii 1 imtl I ,th u.hliiip iiiigjcars, 

I iliiihi till ill liij’iLi 1 till tiai 
Hij lit I d IV mini ht l e lu _ l hi, 
t till 11 me s 11 t 1 t'li li 1 I sijit, 

\iid tre punt w it 'i it hi i it thv vi iv I 

I) ] I'teil r 1 I 1 II In. I t iwn mew 
1 hi luh nil liiiii il ait, with ] ilvm i i , 
t ill kill’ 11 lit SI til e ll 111 h pail, 
thv I n 1 Ill It ll I ’i 1 I I ’III 1 It ll I] 1 id 11 IV r I 

\ I I ve I III VI ll l’ , liij I fl 11] WI r« lb v 

1 eteivi 1 tl t I t 1 1 11 1 1 1 s tl V 1 VC 
(I mi ht h tliiuicu iiti 'ii,]v skill, 

Vn I 1 I ]ii ) iti II It Ills 1 I It will, 

W itli t ilUi s ll ll I bn, 1 I ll III I I elubll/c 

Ilu VIItins, V it’iv t im 11 itiljiusc’ 

'■ u ill, who kik I thv 1 ll with bp iitv’powers, 

1 si i I'b I eii t'l s illiii 1 lyovMis, 

J in.lit ir vvith 1 lui i_\ t Mel • j 

I VI sn ill 11 s nils tl iiidshi] sleivid/iil, j 

Hie nil Us p II] I I tie 1 tivi tl m^ht, 

I M ith ihintv s liltu've sj u t h iiidit ' 

llieu ill thole t Iminttl^lts he plum, 

\i 111 ! lipid ll ml, pniitv Iti t , 

S'lijiiii 1 J Lits with nt then s 1 iiliil Ipiiviii, 

Isiii Ii 1 ss t I e util ll I I n leiii m up ven 

W lull my t iid lb ii h** i i 1 tiu iiunts roll, I 

I In 1 1 use thus ,11 1 e ll m niv filial soul , 

N 1 will the pul 1 < with hush i g m hi mu 

II IS mj inst ll III i^e I tin lu n me I ii une ; 

1 1 pli isi til It jmlilie, it tl I’e I'e be ii me, 

illy viitii ' ll iiiiel I le let the pi use be thiiic. 


[2'i ihiiir to a Mutiui, oah i IKiilh 1 


/ u m In i < ll lit 


r<iiii If i 


jJir. 


iriom the ‘ I ssiy on 1 ,)ic I'lcti i 1 

Foi me who fell, whene’ir I tou h the lyie, 

Mv talents sink biliiiv my pioui’ d» in , 

Who often etuubt, and sometimes ciedit give. 
When fiiends assuie me that my veise will live; 
Wliom health, too tendei foi the bustling thiong, 
Leil into pen iveshvdc and soothing song; 

foituno my unpolished rhymes 
May meet m present or m futuic times, 


\ e who with w Hiiitli the publu tiiunipk fill 
Of tile ids di,i died b' siued ec tl. 

Hue, to ill votion s bird devoutU )ust, 

I’ly yim fml tiibutc due t ( owjiei s dust' 

111 'land, (Milting in his sjiotkss lttii]j, 

U inks with lu r ikarest ions his favoiiiitc l OIUC. 
Smse, taney, wit, siiflui nrt ill to iiiise 
So eliai ll title to iiUestion’s piaise. 

Ills highest honoiiis to the heart la long; 
tin virtues loiiiitd the niagu of his song 
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Tnuting ill God with all her heart and mind, 

This woman proved magnwiimously kind; 

Endured affliction’s desolating hail, 

And watched a poet through misfortune’s vale. 

Her sjMtless dust angelic guards defend 1 
It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper’s friend. 

That ainrie title in itself is lame, 

For all who read his verse revere her name. 

BE EBASJItlS DABWIK, 

Dk Ebasmvs Darwin, sin ingenious philosophi¬ 
cal, though fanciful poet, was liorn at Elston, neiir 
Neiwark, in 1731. Having passed ivitli credit 
through a course of education .at St .fohn’s college, 
Cambridge, he applied himself to the study of 
physic, ansi took his degree of bachelor in uicdiciue 
at Edinburgh in 1755. He then oommonced prac¬ 
tice in Nottingham, but meeting with little encs.iur- 
agemeut, he removed to Lichfield, where he long 
continued a successful and distinguished physician. 
In 1757 Dr Darwin married iin accomplished lady 
of Lichfield, Miss Mary Howard, by whom he had 
five children, two of wdiom dies! in infancy. The 
lady herself died in 1770 j and after her decease, 
Darwin seems to have commenced his botanical 
and literary pursuits. He was at first afraid that 
the reputation of a poet would injure him in his 
profession, but being flrmlv established in the latter 
capacity, he at length venVured on publication. At 
this time he lived in a picturesque villa in the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield, furnished with a grotto 
and fonnt,ain, and licre ho began the formation of 
a botanic garden. The spot he has described as 
‘adapted to Icve-scencS, and as licing thence a 
proper residence for the modem gixldess of Iwtany.’ 
In 1781 appeared the first part of Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden, a poem in glittering and polished heroic 
verse, designed to describe, adorn, .and allegorise the 
Linnsean system of botany. The Itosicrucian doc¬ 
trine of gnomes, sylphs, nymphs, and salamanders, 
was adopted by the poet, as ‘ail’ordiug a proper 
machinery for a botanic poem, as it is probable 
they were originally the names of hieroglyphic 
figures representing the elements.’ The novelty 
and ingenuity of Darwin’s attempt attnictcd much 
attention,! and rendered him highly popular. In 
the same year tlie poet was called to attend an 
aged gentleman, Colonel Saehevell Pole of Jlad- 
boumc-hall, near Derby. An intimacy wa.s thus 
formed with Mrs Pole, and the colonel dying, the 
poetical physician in a tew months afterwards, in 
1781, married the fair widow, who possessed a join¬ 
ture of L.600 per annum. D.arw'in was now released 
from all prudential fears and restraints as to the cul¬ 
tivation of his iKietical talents, and lie went on adding 
to his floral gallery. In 1789 appeared the second 
part of hU poem, containing the Jjones of the Blanti. 
Ovid having, he said, transmuted men, women, and 
even gods and goddesses into trees and flowers, he 
had undertaken, by similar arL to restore some of 
them to their original animality, ifiter having re¬ 
mained prisoners so long in their respective vege¬ 
table mansions:— ‘ 

Prom giant oaks, that wave their branches dark, 

To the dwarf moss that clings upon their bark, 

What beaux and j^eautics crowd the gaudy groves, 
And woo and w<n their vegetable loves.* 

♦ lilnoaeus, the celebrated Swedish naiurallst, has demoh- 
strated, that all flowers contain families of males or femalos, 
othoths and on their marriage, has constructed his invaloaVle 
system of botanyv—Donetn. 


How snowdropacold, and hlue-^rpsd haribhUfl Ifittd ' 
Their tender tears, as o’er the sfre&ntii ihe^ head) 

The love-sick violet, and the primrose pale. 

Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the ghle; 

With secret sighs the virgin lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hgug their tawny eups. 

How the young rose, in beauty’s damask j^de, 

Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride { 

With honied lips enamoured woodbines meet. 

Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet 1 
Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle yiH > 

Hush, whisjiering winds; ye rustling leaves be still; 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quivering win^; 

Alight, yc beetles, from your oity rings; 

Yo painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage fiirl, 

Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 

De.scend, yo spiders, on your lengthened threads; 

Slide here, ye homed snails, with varnished shells j, 

Ye hce-uym{h8, listen in your waxen cells t 

This is exquisitely melodious verse, and iugeniona 
subtle fancy. A few jiassagcs have moral Bentiraent ■ 
and liuman interest united to the same powers of 
vivid painting and expression:— 

Roll on, ye stars! exult in youtlifttl prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless stops of Time; 
Near and more near your hpanijr.ars approach. 

And lessening orlis on lessening orbs encroas'h; 

Flowers of the sky! ye, too, to ago must yield. 

Frail as your silken sistei's of the field I 

Star afler star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 

Suns sink on .suns, and systems systems crush. 
Headlong, extiiicl, to oiiu dark centre fall. 

And death, and night, and ehnos mingle all! 

Till o’er the week, emerging from the storm. 

Immortal iiatnrc lifts her changeful form. 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame. 

And soars and .ohines, another and the same! 

I 

In another part of the poem, after describing the 
cassia plant, ‘cinctured with gold,’ and borne on 
by the current to tiie coasts of Norway, witli all its 
‘infant loves,’ or sced.s, the poet, in his usual strain 
of forced similitude, digresses in the following liappy 
and vigorous lines, to Moses concealed on the Nile, and 
the slavery of the Africans:— 

So t^he sad mother at the noon of night, _ 

From bloody Memphis stole her silent flight; 

Wrapped her dear babe beneath her folded vest, 

And clasped, the treasure to her throbbing breast; 

With soothinc whispers hushed its feeble cry, _ 

Pressed the soft ki.ss, and breathed the secret sigh. 
With dauntless step s&c seeks the winding shore. 

Hears unappnlled the glimmering torrents roar; 

With paper-flags a floating cradle weaves, 

‘And hides the smiling boy in lotus leaves; 

Gives her white hosojn to his eager lips. 

The salt tears mingling with the milk he sips; 

Waits on the reed-crowned brink with pious guile, 

And trusts the scaly monsters of the Nile, 

Erewhile majestic from his lone abode, , 
Ambassador of heaven, the prophet trod; 

■iYreMched the rod scourge from proud oppression's 
hands. 

And broke, cursed slavery! thy iron bauds. 

Hark I heard ye not that piercing cry, 

Which shook the waves and rent tho sky l 
E’en now, e’en now, on yonder western shows 
Weejis pale despair, and writhing anguish roars ; 

E’en now in Afric’s groves with hideous y^L 
Fierce slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of aell; 

From vale to vale the gathering cries rebohnd, 

And sable nations tremble at the soimdl _ . 

Ye bands of senators! ivhoto sufflra^ 

Britannia’s realms, whom either Inu ■ 
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\ Who right thB mjured and rewwrd the brare, 

Strotdk your stiong atm, fer ye hare power to eavo' 
Throned m (he ranlted heart, his dread resort, 
Inexorable consdence holds hts court, 

With still small roue the plg« oi guilt aUinis, 

Bares his masked brow, his lilted hand dismns, 

But wrapped in night with ttrrois all his onn. 

He speaks m thundor when thr dceil is done 
Hear him, ye senatcsl hear this tiutli tiubliiiie, 

‘ He who allows oppression shares the tiinii' ’ 

The materfal images of Darw iii are ofU n less happy 
than the al^ve, being botii tvtravigmt ind gross, 
and grouped together without any visible (onntxion 
or dependence one on tlic other lie his smh i 
throng of startiim* imtipliois iml discriptions, the 
latter drawn out to an (\( cssive Icniftb ii d tin souk 
I minuteness, that notliine' s left to the rc iilir s inii 
gination, and the whole pi>sps like i c,htteriii 
pageant before the tjt, t%titiii(, svondei^ but with lul 
tonehiug the heart or fei lings As the pi t w as tlu i 
I past fifty, the exuberanet of his fancy, indhisptcu 
' her ehoiee of suhieets, ire the more ninirLihli V 
thud part of the ‘Botanic (« udtn’ w is iddid in 
1792 Darwin next published his Ztj/ifffi c ii ih 
I Lami of OrganiL J)fi, put of which hi lul wiittcn 
many years prcTiou ly Ihisis icunuis inlongnul 
. physiological tnuiy, oiinein^ ui inquiiing uil 
ittentiie study of iiitm il plnnonicni Inihnniis 
Brown, Profi ssor Dn iM Stew u t, Talc j inclotlKis 
have, however, successtully c imhaliil the lositions 
I of Darwin, pirtieulailv his ihc iiy which uf 11 in 
I stinet to sms ition liilsoi our luthorc line foiw ml 
with onotliLl phih)so])hical cli Ciinsitioti, entitle I 
j PhytcHogia, Oi the Phthsophu tl ig u ilime an I (i ii- 
I (ifatnri lie also wiute a slioit tiealii on ' cn ilc 
I Education, intended loi the iiislnn tion uul sisi ^ 
I anee of ptrt of his cinn fiinil} Hits w is Diiwins 
I last publieafion He h ul dw i>s b c ii i iini ul i1 ly 
I temperate man Indeed In tit ills I tuned tic n 
I all fermented and spirituous luiuors uid 11 liis 
Botanic Garden he eumpucs thin elicits to tint 
of the Promethean lire lie w is, howeiei uh)i < 
to inflammation is well i, i,out lud isu I Ic n ittnik 
earned him ofl ill his seviiuv lust vc ir on the IMli 
of \pnl 1802 Shorth lUei his dcith was i>uh 
lishtdapoem The 7mijh <f itun winch he hil 
ready for tliepnss, the pietui to the work l*it 
dated only tiuee mouths Ufoii Ins ckith Ih 
Temple of Nature aimed, like the Bot mic G uden, 
to amuse by bringme distiuitlv to the imajiti iheii 
I thebeautilul anclsibhme miigesof tlii opei <ti us 
of nature It is inoic mctipli^ uol tli in its x're It 
cessor, and more inieiltd m style and chetioii 
The poetical reputation of Dvrwiii w is is bnght 
and transient os the pi ints md flow ers w h h fi i me cl, 
the subieet of lus verse fowitr pi used his s m/ 
for its nch ctnbelUsluiients, and ^ ud it w is is 
‘strong* as it was‘learned md sweet’ ‘ iluie is i 
I fashionxnpoetry,'observeshir V\ Utci beott,‘whuh, 
without increasing oi diniimslung Hit real value ot 
the materials moulded upon it, dots v ouders m 
facnlitatuig Its currenty while it his novelty, uid is 
often found to impede its reception wlicn the mo le 
has passed away ’ This has bet ii the 1 vte of I) irw ui 
Besides his eotene at Lie hfielcl the {Kiet ot 1 lor i h ul 
(xmsidCTablo influence on the poetiecd taste ol his own 
day He may be tioced m tlu. ‘ Vie isures of Hope 
of Campbell, and in other young poets of that time 
The attempt toumte science with the inspirations 
of the Muse, was m itself .m attr.utive novelty, and 
he supported it witli various and higli pow ers 1 hs 
GommUtd of fancy, of poetical language, dar/ling 
malMfiSr^ and sonorous versification, was well 
■teonded eunous andmultitmons knowledge 


The effect of the whole, however, was artificial, and 
destitute of any strong or continuous interest The 
Rosierucian machinery of Pope was united to the 
dt hoe ition of human passions and pursuits, and 
became the auxiliary of wit and satire, but who can 
sympathise with the loves ard metamorphoses of 
the pi ints ^ D irwm bad no sentiment or pathos, 
except in vtiy brief episodical passages, and even 
his eloquent md splendid versitu itioii, for want of 
V iiiety of cadence, becomes monotonous andfitigu- 

II ' I he rc IS no repost, no et ssation troni the glare 
ot Ins bold images, bis < ompoiind epithets, in 1 high i 
tuned melody lie had itt lined to i ire ]itrfeetion ' 
in the iiiech iiiisni oi poetry, butwmted those im 
imlscs uf soul and se use, in I that guiding taste whic li 
were iicpurtd to give it vitility, and direct it to its 
till! objects 

(/ U it) Jo (4}tllc ifJiolruigi 
111 11 * lilt.Bot inic c,ard n J. 

‘''Uvyiniuik tejs'ih tlirobl ui„ Im i ts infold 
1 he Icgi 111 111 II K ol ,.1 ly uul < f ^olcl' 

‘itiy, wlicsc i iNt lips secluitivo siinpir juit, 

Unik euiiniiig 1 tsties 111 the 1 il t heart' 

J 1 y u 11 ' yil chess till iieitel jwti, 

I I y 111 11 > iiyiiiph'i their sj itklin i iscs pout , 
nnmnkeel ly ye u, li„ht gia es <>nini the ^iv,(ii. 

All 1 luMiin^ ( Ul Ills i in th II li ilt unsteu 
liui, then wh se. mnel the well i tenipeiij i ly 
Ihtiste u Ivntii li lt-«\uthimei luv , 

\V h se finer eiise with ft vihii'i ii ewiis 
\\ ith sweet Its} n lie syiui thy 11 ncs 
Sio the tin fl iwii i x] iiiels its li 1 1 i ri i 
lu meet the un, I shuts it I tlu st tin, 

I Ol thee luv 1 >1 111 uuise the ii i riiit wii ith, 

Mv f'luntuins luuuiieii, an I iii) t| hyis 1 icathe ; 

“si w li II the pill te 1 sTi 111 thi 11 ltd fly 
s<m (hs Ins line d wn, to hit u th> euii ns ye , 
Oiitwiilhn^ (n s iiiv je iih 11 11 iisjdiv, 

Ul w 1 with sum n ti nn ttiiii ti i kle s w ty 
Aly ilniiiv I 11 Ul iv ill iliiy he ( I, 

J nn yy th u i i iis I ill the ] iiisili in t, 

I 1 ley s swt t 1 t s itturiL the li t iiuig dell, 

Vi ' leh) ml h i s ji syniihom is slull 

\iiel if with thee s m. hapless nui I 'h uid stiay, 
])isi-,ti us ljyt“ I liquid thiiyiay, • 

Oil, 1 1 1 Iiei tun 1 teist yeiiki 'lile, 

AMi St aiehni,, Ilills ki n lui„ illeMshiA , 

AV'urc, IS meek ly nuig yy ikes hci timpei te bret,e, 

\ii 1 Ill ill 111 tlu u b the tre ubhn„ tree 

Ih nils ih it ,.111 It 1 mil shill sy the h rtir, 
llu yytej iiu i iks si ill nu ulei te i tii <a”, 

Ihtu, as Sill I’liilt nil, I ike full in, 

Sin s t the Ul ht ir iii hti i list uiid Hum, ii 

While at'Wilt inte'iy lie 11 h tillwi lute 1 

‘sighs u the „ili ml y liispeis r iiiiel the giot, j 

the sistn yy J shall i ilm hei iihiiu brt I't, i 

Vnel s Jti .1 hlumbeis ste il ht i i ucs to rest 
A\ Hills of the u ilh' ustiiiin viui icy giilcs, 

\oi eliill the bosom tl these lii] pv vales' 
lleiito in dirk hcip', >e ,,athtung clouds, lovolve’ 
Dispeist, ye lighliiiiigs, uid ie mists dinsolvo' 
llithei, tnuip,inj tioni yon oiicnt skits, 

Botonie ge diless, beud thy i idtaui i vis; I 

O er these soft scenes ,u<suiie tliv gentle leign, 

Pomona, t en«, 1 lorn in thy ti un, 

O’er the still dvwii thy jdii id smile cftiise, I 

Anil with thy siU ti sandals punt the deyvs; 

III iioon’H bright bli/o thy viimcil unfold, 

Vnd wayc thy line raid hanner st uieil Viith ,,oI 1 ’ 

1 tais spoke tin* wcniua as ht stept along, 

eViiil bade theselawua to piaie and truvh KUng, 

Down the steep slopes he ltd with modest skill 
the willing pathway and the truant rill. 
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btrettbed o’er the luarahy \ale yon willowy mound, 
Where shinei the lake amid the tnfttd gioutid, 
Rwhedthe young woodlaaid, smoothtd the waij grten, 
And gave to beauty all the quirt <>unt 
She comes! the goddess' thiou^li th<. whispeui g an, 
Bnsht as the morn descends hci bl idling (ii, 

Faui ciicling whc^ a wreath of llimirs ciitwiiits, 
And, gemmed with dowers, the silkiii h inievs shiiics, 
The mlden bits with floweiy studs tin decked, 

And knots of floweisthc tiinison icms connett 
And now on euth the silvti i.\k rings, 

And the shc'l sinks upon its slendei Hjiiings, 

Light from hei airv Mat the gt ddcss bounds, 

And steps celestial piess the pansud giuunds 
Fair Spring advaiiimg calls )i< r ftntiuiid (|iiii(, 

And tunes to softer noUs hir latiohnig Ivie , 

Bids her gay hours on piiijlo pinions inmi. 

And aimslur /t pin is with the slntts 11 

s'/«rfio» </ iVtijui /it i/\ Ann/ f > f i 11 il d 

H ifid 1 


I [1 lom the' I 11 Ills f \ I 1 n 1 

Fiom Asbur’s vales when proud Sii ii iil mb ti ' 

I Pouicd his swolii In irt, tlilied tlie living (i id, 

I Urged with iiuessanl shi uts Ins ^httmng j twiis, 
And Tnd h shook thiough all hii in issv towns, 
Bound hei snl iltars puss the iiO'ti iti crow I, 

Hosts beat tbcir breasts, an I supj li iiit chi ft iin 
bowed; 

Loud shrieks ol in itr ns tliiulid tl i ti u11 d i , 

I And trcmblinj viigins iriit tbei siiUitlhi , 

High III the imilst the kiieihiig kin^ il td 
I Spread the 11 isphemin, sc v HI < f n the 1/ id, 
liaised his pa'e h inds, and Ire itlie I lus pan in^ si hs 
And ti\ed on heaven his dim iiiiploniig i ves 
‘ Oh' mightv (jod, amidst thy sci vph thi n,. 

Who sit’it sulilinn the judg of right an I vvi in >• 
Ihine the wide t irth, liijit sun, in 1 stiiiy / i c, 

1 hat twinkling luriuv lomid th) Idiiitlunt, 

I Ihiiie IS the eiyslal srniee if hie in i li ht, 

\nd thine the lea ms of df ith « cUiiial m ht 
I Oh' bend thini car. thy gt i< i us eye in 'me 
' ]jO ' Ashur’s 1 ng hlasphemes thy li Iv hiin , 

I Insults our 1 1hlings, mldeinli cur v ws 
Ob' stiike the ilia lem iiuii bis iin] lous I ii w'. 

Tear ftimi his iiuirdetons htil 1 th II ily i d, 

And tfach the ticmbhii' ni tn s ‘ J hi u iit (n 1 '* 
bylphs • ig wh it dll id ail ly with pennons hr , 
Onward ye lloatid it ti the ethet il i 1 1 
1 { ailed each dank ste uu the leekin^ ui irsU vh,iks, 
Contagious vapours and voli iiiii _ iks 
<iave the soft Miiith with poisonrus bu ith +0 hi t v 
And rolled the dreadful wlutlwinJ on the 1 
I JIark' o’ei the lanip the vtn mi 1 t(in]i(-.t sni^ , 

I Man falls on min, on bueklir biR'cli i iin^s, 

' Gruau answers groan, to anguisii ni^uish mils 
j And death’s loud mcriits aluke the finted litliK' 

' High rtan thi fieiiil bis giiii'i ngj iws, and wide 
Spans the p tic ii Utons w ith i loss il stride, 
j W arfH hie bioul falchion with uplifted h tiirl, 

' And his vast shadow darkens all the land 
I 

I [ T/ie J/t Jr/ian J ox < sun/ t/ie*l‘l i/xt1 

[I lom the sime J 

[When the plague 1 VRi 1 m HdUnlm 16 . 1 b, ayonne iilw ^ 
aetaed with it, and was u iiovid h t k mien whi re li i I m r, 
wbosraa betiitiled to liir atbnd 1 hrr as amr>o Kc u 
mained uninfected,ennd she luovirud and was uiimod to ' 
hhn] • . j 

Tbiu when the plague, upborne oii Belgian nr, « ' 

Looked thKmgh the mist, and shook hts ilutteal haii. 
O’er lirinking nations steered malignant clouds, 

And rained destruction on the gaping crowds; 


fhe beauteous Agio felt the envenomed dart, 
blow rolli d her rye and feebly throbbal her 
lach feivid ugh seimcil shelter than the last. 

And sttrtiiig friendship shunned her aa she passed. 
With weak unsteady stop the fainting maiu 
Steks the cold ifaril(n’<ffsolitaiy shado, 

Sinks on the pillowy moss hci liioiuiiug head. 

And punts with lifeless luiihs her leafy bed 
On vvin„s of love hi i plighlel sw iin pursues, 

Shiilos her tiom winds mil sliclteis hci Horn devrs, 

1 :^t(ui 1 s cii tai>cnng poles the e iiivass roof, 

'spreads o’ei the strav wove mat the flakonwoof} 
bvvcct buds iml blossonn. on her buktei stisws, 

Vnd hinds his 1 eiiliiel lonnd hei lehing brows, 

V flits with s lit kiss, with ten ki ticcents iharuis, 

\ml ilisps the biuht iiifeitiim in his am s 
1 \ ith p ik and 1 in.^iiid smiles tlic giatifiil fau 
\pplnuds his viitius mil nwaiils hia tale, 

Mouins with vul thttk hei fin iiiupamous flel. 

On tiiiiti ms step, oi iinmbiiul with the dead; 

< alls to her loa in ill its si itciicd i lys, 
tniljoiiis til llvi 1, tlioiulli itcil bla/e; 

Bl IVI s the thill 111 lit, t VI s mg and ciiesscd, 

I liid ftlils hci hii 1 V I to hii lire vst 

1 ts» 1 1 1,1 (.aiiilei, it the dii'l y hour, 

I >L 1 , is he swim, till far kvt lighted tower; 
I’ctalelwifh tiu„ lin,, it ms tin tossing w ivi, 

Vnd sunk It ii hti I in tin i uiiv giiie 
’isil > 11 , I 111 il 111 ! (1 till iflijiti il bid, 

Win e I <11 1 1 1 I i/^by hrinl li 1 blid , 

\n I li M, 1 ( ' ' > Ills 11 l„uiili, 

111 ! II II 111 I 11 lit in tin 1 it il bride 
''\i]ls' whili V > 11' I'M , 1 uii ms f uined the ail, 

Viil 11 ) Tiv 11 IS ri (It sli jiiigp-ur, 

II Ml 111 I thi II c m h if iseil hit i sy breath, 

Vi I 1 Ills ki"nu unv i puied death 

|/) ! J 1/ ttt /' ’knh of Mi.nden,'\ 

ill I ti I I if th I lants y 

''St 1 1 li/i < 11 wood Cl ovriii d height, 

(> 11 Mill Un s pi 11, pc ratii ss of the hght. 

'' u,lit 1 nil 1 Id I ,t iniiil the bloody stule 
lilt ^1 II 1 sell, the pvilni 1 1 1 hti life , 

I I 111 lull to lull tht inshin,. host ] uisutd, 

Vnd 1 iwiil his 1 11 nil, ii helicMtl she viewed. 

I’ll 11 il w nil tl ihst int 1) u, V ith quiektr trend 
I i t by lus h n I one lisping 1 1 y she led, 

Mitl me lau ,.iil iniilth Imdalaim 
'skit 1 'iti keuhief, ti idle 1 by liii aim, 

W Ink i nil 1 111 1 bl IWS bii„ht btaiiis ol lloiionr dart. 
All t I live s w itm idiln s i irik loui il her heart 
I \t IT uid mi^ niai the int epid Ik. luty pressed, 

I ''vw thii n,h the ilrivdng smoke his dancing crest; 

Siw on his hilin, 1 ki vn < n li inds inwove, 

Bri,.lit stais 1)1Id, vnd niystii knots of lore , 
lleailth 'uKii shout, ‘ Ihev mu' thiyrun<* 

‘ (tie it (■ 111 ’’slit 111! I, ‘ Hi’s site I the battle’s won]’ 

\ bill new hisses tliiough the auy tides, i 

(Some lury vvin i d it, and bomt ik mon guides I) 

Baits the fint 1 iks hir ,.i utfnl head that deik. 
Wounds hei fan car, and sinks into her iicek, 

Ibe red strt iiii issuing fiimi her a/ure veins, 

Dyis hci white veil, hci ivory bosom stains. 

‘Ah nit 1 ’ she tritd, and Miiking on the ground, 
hissid hti tie 11 hvbts, ngardliss of tho wound; 

‘Oh, tiasi not yet to biat, thou vital urn * 

W nit, gushing lilc, oh wait my love’s return*’ 

Hoarse barks the wolf, the vultuii bciuams fiom fart 
Ihe angel pity shuns the walks of wai • 

‘ Oh Sparc, yt w ir hound \ spare their tender i|ge> 
tin nip, on me,’ she cried, ‘ exhaust your rage P 
Then with weak amis her weeping babes caressed, 

\iid, Highing, hid them in hei blood-stained Test, 

I rom tent to tent the impatient women; fliesy 
Few in liiH heart and ftenay in Ms cy6S i 

m 
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Admi 'Ud*fbot«fep« 

^ H !ij^ fj^| ^ ' lia^ 4lt(r d and tke dead,' 

ja<m, and inroe tangled wood. 
^ lS ^ijtk?^<».4«d'UriAg~-in her Moodi ' 

ton the welcome eounde,' 
wd' e^thling eye he bounds : 
%|n^vl^^;he critsi' end girea his little hand, 
dbw-cold sand}' 
with bloody &tgen pressed, 
wh pouting lips her tnilkless breast; 
with eolW e^d hunger quake— ■ 
'*tl<eep t^Mamtna will soon awake.’ 
f^^^in^no^ote!’ the hapless mourner cried, 

'’l^^^dnM^'liit-'eyes; ar.d clasped his hands, and 

the ground, a while entranced he lay, 
warm kisses on tlie lifeless/ilay; 
;;'A|^|;'^up5?rnnj I with wild conrulsire start, 
mher kindled in his heart; 

:^<%Jiaa'Mjaal he cried, ‘ my first rash vow forgive; 

to earth, for these I pray to live 1’ 
''S^ihi^^S'^ill bal^ be wrapped his crimson vest, 
titem sobbing to his aching brea.st.* 

Vv Vj . ' ' 

\\y.: ■;•’. '^Philaiitthiyqty—Mr lloward.} 

,V ,' ' t^rom the ‘ Loves of the I’huita.'] 

;' ijind n^,'philanthropyI thy rays divinO 

the globe from Zeuibla to the line; 

O’irt 'etHih thwk prison plays the cheering light, 
vUkeaeHhem lustres o’er the vault of night, 
min rehlfit to realm, with cross or crescent crowned, 
"'l^tie'er mankind and misery are found. 
r^jO’er bqjcnto sands, deep waves, or wilds of snosv, • 
journeying seeks the house of wo. 
KPdfi^'ln^y.ia winding step to dungeons dank, 
i^iWh^ aiwlsh wails aloud, and fetters clank; 
V'fi^'lAy^whkiswed with many a mouldering bone, 
>*jl^ ^U^y^ose echoes only learn to groan ; 
'^.'VP^ie'i^hind bars w whispering friend disclose, 
imters, and no zephyr blows, 

’ ^'.ttf^^^'iihemulDUB of fame or wealth, 

' and prodigal of health. 

Msnasive eloquence expands 
r heart, 'and hie clenching hands'; 

;vibtitiWn|%n<*ey«d Justice to the dark domains, 
to relax the chains; 

iw^j^^^SfSfi^SssneA'wercj through the gloom, 
prison, sister to the tonfb! 

^i'haoes the self-devtted wife, 
m^n^<](n#ahd liberty and life I 
^SSiW.'^the good^ who bend from high - 

'3te^earthly scenes their partial eye, • 
■.^^gB^.,»i,;»jfa!i!yed in virtue’s purest robe, 
;|^^^M|&^jUOWud troversing tliesgiobe; 
gj^^^wP^lwoWB her Bundike glory blaze 
lit' s|^W;^wK|d^-'ef unwearied- rays; 

fbr an angel guest, 

*eiwbh fool the earth impressed. 

l^Oisease and Death retire, 
,4^iUiiia.hate him'and admire I 
. .. 




,'t - f'-' ^ 


term tbs ssaie.] 


• '«•'-W! 

' Btati lit ybn-bHute of orfamt sky,.''' 

Sweet May I thy radiant form unlSiiP't 
Unclose thy blue voluptnons'eye, ••■ ■ ^ 

'' And wave thy shadowy locks irf gold. 

For thee, the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends theaun» shower; 

The rills in softer murmurs-i^w, ‘ '}: 

And brighter blossoms gem the boww. ,..' 

Light graces deckdd in flowery wreaths , ■ ••• 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine; ', 

And Love his sweet contagion breathes, , ' 

And, laughing, toces round thy abrihe. ’ '' 

Warm with new life, the glittering throng 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, ‘ 

Delighted join their votive song, 

And haU thee Goddess of the Spring! 

Sotig to Echo. •' ' 

[■Prom the eamai '. ; 


E f V »■’ «tej 

'vf" 


fheyi^wq optiottumty may eomtmie this death 
eayait^et pie Hviujr zsithor; wiai that 
'i^Aqroulilifn -wbtab'inay haveboen suwested, very 
^qipta^unsbiitetouAy, tijr Kuwin's EUca. Sir 
oelajiB betMe-pleBiB*, as overseen by 

ipefMori. FUtaatlUadeniseimiinetitnaed 
teitFloddeii, that, the cot^iy bUamiet of 
'(l^eanjbt fdda <d; tbe&^Jhim 

.)l^,.bh, hiWf Atp.he^^lj^^ !- 

'Auln, ' <• • 


;:;-V%v..v, .im 


ivy/iity-. ' ■ ■ ir. , 


Sweet Echo! sleeja thy vocal shell, 
■■W'hcrc this high arch o’erluuigs the dell; 
While Tweed, with sun-reflecting streams. 
Chequers thy rocks with dancing bemnst 


Here may no clamours harsh intrude, 
Ko brawling bound or clarion rude; 
Here no fell beast of midnight prowl. 
And teach' thy tortured cliifs to howL 


Be thine to pour these vales along 
Some artless shc]iherd’s evening song; 

While night’s sweet bird Dorn yon high spray 
Responsive Ijbtcus to his lay. 


• And if, like me, some love-lorn maid 
Should sing her sorrows to thy^ade, 

Oh! sooth her breast, yeirocli around, • 

With softest sympathy of sound. ^ 

MBS CHAKLOTTB 8 M 3 TH. 

This lady (whose admirable prdse fictions wRl- 
afterwards be noticed) was the daughter 'qf ‘ 
Turner of Stoke House, in Surrey, and was W 
the tth of May 1749. She was i^emarkable fbr pra- 
cocity of tsdents, and for a lively playfhi humoor 
that showed itself in conversation, and in comport- 
tions both in prose and verse. Being early 
of her mother, she was carelessly though expewriivdy 
cduc-oted, and introduced into society at % veiVaariy. 
age. Her father having decided on la sjKtoDd .mar¬ 
riage, Die friends of the young and admltqd poetess 
endeavoured to establish hmr. ht li^ and she was 
induced to accept the hand of M); mitb, ^ son 
and partner of a rich West India mmehani The 
husband^ was twent;^-one> years of ^je, and his wR^ 
fifteen I . Tiiis raslx union was productive of jm^ud. 
discontent and misciy. Mr Simth was careless and 
extravagant^ business was neglected, and his &Diet 
dying, left a will so complicated md volaminouS - 
t^t no two lawyers understood it p; jDie same sensqi. 
La^siuta (pid emharrassmente ir^ therefore tM 
l^^dutthisW-storred pair for ^ Ihtdr 
Mr olJint^ fon^ '|p, 
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part of his property, after he had been tlirown into 
prison. Mid his faithM vn& had shared with him 
the misery and discomfort of lus. confiucmtnt A 
wuneruns family also gathered irmind thun, to add 
to ttieir solicitude and difflcuUks In Mis 
Smith published a volume of somuts, irugulir m 
stiueture, but maiked by poetv d fttlmg and ex¬ 
pression. Tliey were faionidiv retiivid by the 
pubhe, and at length pissed thioiigh no less tliiiii 
eleven editions, besides being ti insisted into 1 rtnth 
and Italian Alter an unliippy union ol twentj 
three years, Mrs Smith sep irate 1 fiom her husband, 
and, taking a cottige nt ir ( hulit'-ti i, sppliid her 
self to her literiry oecupitions with ilutifid is i- 
duity, suppl>iug to her eliil lun the duties <t both 
parents In eight inontlis she eoinpletid lu novel 
of JEmoiduu, publish!d in I'ss In the hi’ wing 
year appened inothei noiiltunn hei p ii, intitlid . 
Ethehnde, ind iii 17J1 » tliii I iiulertle nine if 
CtkfUna bill imbibed the opiuii n >f the bi nih 
Revolution, and emboilied tnem in i roiniiiu eii 
titled Dtmpnd 'llus woik irrisf 1 i mist her 
many of her friends mil ri iilirs, Imt she le,. lined 
the public favour bj her tali the Old Munn Jit /'•t 
wluch IS the liest of hei noii Is Put of tins work 
was written it Lxithim tin rc'-'ileiue it lliilei 
during till pernwl of ( owpi i s visit t > tli it po tn il 
retreat ‘ It was dtlvhtfiil sivsllivUv ti luir 
her read whit she hid lUst virPten In slit re id 
as she wiote with tiiinilKitv iiid .,ri i ( lupt 
was also astonished it the rqimt'} u 1 rMilliiiee 
of her comiKisition Mis Sn ith inntnui I her 
literary labours snndst ]>nvitL i d fuiulv distriss 
bhe wrote a valuihli littlr i onipendiuiii f r iliil 
dren, under flic title of C<m ci )n\ I 1/ t n/ 
of Bnttih BiTth 1 deseriptive joem in Ih tihi/ 
Bead, &c Th( ddijs in the settle nent ol lui 
property, wliieli had been sn endless sourii et 
vexation and uivietvto one jw stssitig ill the sus i 
ceptibility and inlourot thi poetii il temperunent 
were adjusted bv i lonipromist hut Mrs Sniitli 
bod sunk into ill health bhc die 1 it liltorl, m ir 
Farnham, on the isthof tletoher IkOi llu p letrv 
of Mrs Smith is elegant and sc ntinicnt il, in 1 gem 
rallyof apithetu I »sf She wroti isif’nuliml ilv 
had marked her for litt own 11 k keen satire ina 
observation eviusidin hei rovels do not appeirin 
her verse, but thesime pnwirs of e’l'enidun ire 
displayed. Hcrskitilies of 1 1 glish'>tinery i t t'ln 
and plcisi&g ‘ But while we allow, s ii s Su W dti r 
Scott, ‘ high praise to the sweet in I s 1 1 edusions of 
Mrs Smith’s muse, wee innot idinit th l h> tin sc 
alone she rould ever have risen to tin height of 
emmenee which we are disposed 1 1 eloiiu fur her as 
authoress of her prose narr itives ’ 

riiitt’i JljidTye 

In evoiy copse and sliclte e d Je 11, 

Unveiled to the ol servant eye, 

Are fsithiul monitois who Ull 
How pass the hours and -.eisons by 

The green robed children of th< spring 
Will mark the perioils w they pvss, 

Mmgle with leaves Timi’s fe ithcrc i vimg, 

And bind with floweis lus silent glass 
Mark where transpiient waters glide, 

Soft flowing o*c<- their tranquil bed; 

Tliere, rradied on the ehniphng tide, 
Nympbsf'a'rests I i lovely head 

But coBscious of the e ail est be am. 

She nses from her humid nest. 

And secs, rofiected in the stream. 

The tirgm whiteness et her breast. 


liU thelinght day-star to the west 
Declines, in ocean’s surge to lave; 

Ihen, fbld^ in hei modest vest, 
bhc sluittbers on the rocking wave. 

See Ilicrartum’s v.** *ous tribe, 

()f plumy scotl ainl radiate flowers, 

Ihc com SI of Tune their blooms ei^psenbe, 

Ai d wake or sleep appointed hours. 

Broad o’ei its inibiiuited cup 
The goatsbeaid spie ads its golden rays. 
But shuts its e, lutious petals up, 

Retreating fiom the noontide blaze. 

I’ale o!) i pensive eloisteici nun, 

Ihe Ikthlciu stai hei la<.i unveils, 

M hen o ci the mount un peeis the smi. 

But sh idcs it from the vesper ;,ales. 

\me 11 r the loose and and sands 
flu liuiuble aie 11 tfiacreeps, 

Slowlv Uie pulpiestii expind*. 

But s n niUnn its ealya Mteps. 

Inel tho-.i sm ill 1 ells so lightly lajcd 
M ith joun^ Vniota s i isj hut, 

Ar te the luoi tide him displayed. 

But shut then pints i„auist the dew. 

On n 1 in 1 slo) e s tin she plierds uiaik 
llu htui ihiii, as the dial true, 

( i li iiiim 1 1 t'u t we ling 5iik 

I lit hi r It tv< s seiently I liie. 

\i 1 til 11 , ‘ V\ 1 iiinsoii tipped flower,* 

(i therist tliv iniigtd nnintle round 
I'v lo nil I I'l lie) 11 ,, hour, 

lu 1111 1 * li ps bitlii the turfy ground. 
1 1 sihr , tth dte-lines 

J1 1 'u 1 11 11 ntide s bluing light; 

But will 11 the* Lviiiiiig ercseciit shines, 
fines all hi i sweetness to the night, 
llins 111 cieh over and suopli bell, 

Jhat m nil t ith letiodden lie, 

Alt sweet e ii t inbinnei rs vfho tell 

II 1 i ist ih ir winged inomcnte fly. 


l)n III I) 1 lit iroof thoaishtuiiralei 
Sviiet pj t ol the H ids, i long iditul ) 

1 arewi 11 «jtt ininsticl of tht tally year 1 
I Ah' ’twill be long cie tlioii shaU sing anew, 

I And pi iir thy nmsit rii the night s dull ear. jl 

I AA lu the 1 in spring thy win deni g flights await, j 

I Or whetliei silent in our giovtayou dwell, . 

Ihe i>rnsivc nftise shall own thee for her mate, 1 

Anu still protect tW, song she loves so well I 

AVith caiiti us ste p the love leiin youth shall glidW' 

Ihio 1 di the 1 tie 1 1 ike thit shades thy mousy neafc) 
And slieplienl girls fioiri eves piofane shall hide 
the gentle bud wlu smgs of pity beat; 

For still thy vote shall soit affections move, 

And still be dt u lo sonow and to love! 

M rittm at tlio < kse of 'Iptinf 
The garlands f wlc that bpuug go lately wove; 

I ae h simplo flower, w Inch sho had nurspd & dew, 
Ammomes that spangled every grove, 

Ihi pnniiose wan, and harcbml mildly UiW. s 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 

Or purple orchis vai legate the plain. 

Till Npring again shall call forth every bell, 

And diess with humid hands h«r wrcatlu) agala. 

Ah, poor humtnity * so frail, so fair, 

Art the fond visuiiis of thy early day, 
lill tyrant pisiiion and conosive care 
Bid all thy fairy colouis fade away • 

Anothe r May new buds and flowers shall bting.*^^ 

Ah I why has happiness no secopd Spfiaf I ' „ 
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Hlfls BtAWiaXi. 


Should the lone tr&nrtever, fomtlng on his way, 

Rest for a moment of the sultry horns, bwmiuf 

Atid, though his path through thorns and roughness SrsANN t ‘Blamiri (HVj 1794), a Cun 

. V. ,1 fl . Imd lady, was distiiiguishi i fir tho cxcellen 

Pluck the wild row or w<Ml mo s,.aldnigfloniis, htr ht ottish pottrv whidihis dl the idiomMh 
Weennggty wieeths^ntatiThoint jieltcniigtiu, and grace of t uit ve niiiistKl Miss Blinim 
Tho seuso oi 801 TOW he a while may lost, y i rcsis < t il U faniil> in ( uml t riin 1 at 

Sq have I sought thy fiowus, fair I (-.y ^ ■whcK sh* iisih I iil 

Socliarmcdmywa) Mathlucndshp -inlthi Alu c t«iut«.tli jiar, IkI xtd by a ,.u 1 of Inoids 
But darker now g» ws Wt s unhajii j diy, acmiuntaii is, -vnth wh in she issoi itf d 11 

Lark withncw clouds of cri j( "» win cilli' sum/ntif cr nicrrv (mi mg pirti 

Hei pencil •uckcniuglwicythrm sawn, hcrnitne listriit 1 h r sister bei ommg the w 

And wi»iy 11(10 uchnes upon <hi i h, , . , , r i),,, i-nv U ,thshirL. Siv 


,oa>aswa ■«j —---j r 

And points iny wishes tifthat Inn pnl <>1 le 
Wheio the pale spei tit C uc pursui si mu' 

{TlccolUctto I '' f /I / ^ ic I ^ 

[Ilom ‘ Bia I y 1 I 1 1 i ] 

Hurls fliyj Ih' 

Scenes of fond laydreiiis 11 h Idyi ytt 
Whore’twas so ] hasint thv I itlciii ' 

To climb the win ling shi I, { ith a 1< 1 ii 
By scatteied thrris, whfst sj u > hi ii h I i 
Small woolly tutts sy nls t f tht i i ii t I 1 11 

There seekm • shell r fiom Ihc nr n 1 \ s u 

And pit WUit, S( (t(d 01 * th( h rt ft luit, 
lo look benLuth uj on tl r h il \ w tv 
While htaiily iipw ft rn u 1 tl II iii i w in 
And stalking sirw'l by, the stm Ii li I 
io case his pan mg K nil, tru J wit hist i 
The giatmg whtil 

Ah 11 cii 11 ’hi still, 
Theprospert widtiis, sn I thr iil’i il ui h 
But little on thL 1 wly i I ii ui 1 
Rears Its gray hr llry iiiIiNmiijI i ii r 
1 hose lowly rojft 1 thatrli ti lulf i i il I 
By the rude arms of trrts loiolv m -'ll i 
When oneach hru,.h th losy tin tor III m 
hits thick, and pr mtscs iiitiimnsl (liulv 
1 or cren thost on h i ds t< ui d th N i m lu 1 inns 
Which, as thiir owners m like I th jrms Ifiuit, 
Console rh<Hu, fir the \nicy It 1 t h ilh 
Surpass not these 

Uhert w Ih t sh in lit 1 
And partial ctpses fnn„t t' < ,,r en I ill lu t, 

The upland shepln rd n u ins ui d 11 n c , 

There wanileis hi a little naiiult s sti u i 
That from the hill wills torth, In^hi. new, ^ 1 
clear, 

(k after tarn with thilky mivt It pin 
But still lefnshing m its shallow c ui i 
llie cottage garden, most f rust disi^fttd, 

Yet not of beauty destiuiti ttn i me 
Mantles the little casement vet the li tr 
Drops fragrant dew among till fuly fl wiis 
And paimes layed, and litaled, and initth d pink 
OroW among balm and losimnry and me 
There koncysueUes flaunt, an I tosisjibw 
Almost uneuUured, some with duk ^ im Ir i\cs 
Contrast their flowers if pure uiistillud wliitr , 
Others like vchet lohesol legil state 
Of nchest crimbon, whih, m thou y i loss 
Bnlhnot^ and rradled, the most 1 \ely wen 
The hues of youthful beauty’s glowing ehu k 
' With fond regret I recolleet e’en now 
lb spring and iumm<r, what ddi^hf I fdt 
Among these cottage gardens, and how much 
SutU Walesa nosegays, knoth d with s rush 
^ iiiia^ housewife oi hei riidd maid. 

Wore wdeome to me, soon and simply pleised 
An early woishipper at naiuie’s shiini, 

1 loveiiW rudest scenes—^warrens, and heaths. 

And wllow commons, and hiich shadea hollows, 
AbdsNdgerows bordering untrcqueiited Uucs, 
B<nreif4 iHtk wild roses and tho clasping woodbine 


Miss SrsANN A "Blamiri rt747 1794), aCumber- 
Imd lady, svas distinguishi i fir tho (xcellcDoe of 
herbtottishpoetry 0 ( 111(11 his dlthoidiomath ease 
and grace of i uit ve niiiistKl Miss B1 mure was 
1 (II n of i rcsis (t il 1( family m ( uml (rl in 1 at Caf- 
dew Hill, ni ir t iilisle wliiii shi iisih I till her 
twiubeth yiar, 1 k 1 \cd by a eii 1 of fninds and 
atquuntaii is, with wli in she isstx it((i n what 
w<rt eilli ' mfrryncft cr nierrv (Mi ing plrtl(^, in 
hcrnitne listriit 1 hr sister Iwxoming the wift of 
( ol intl (jriham of Diiehnv reithsliire, Snsuina 
air imp line I th i in to S otlinl whfie she rr 
ni UI (d sonu ' i irs and inibilx d tli it tasti for Sot 
tishmel ly in 1 riu s i wliidi pniupted Jierlieautiful 
Ij rics /hi A lb h Tl *^111 1 f mun A( She ilso 
( uti sonu pKii 111 tl e ( iimbruii dulcet, and a 
Ifstiijtnr t 11 f n h i gtl intitled St rUt 
tail ( Me C( /) /( T Ilia Mss Id imire died 
untilirri 1 it t iili h ii her firtvitieutb ytir 
ml he I 11 line htl dm st filt 1 fi in remiiiibrinee, 
when ini'll Irri i i d \ il & were collci ted iiid 
] itli'lel II ( ( > hull with i {rdacc, memoir, 
and notes ly 1 iliies. Mixwdl 


Mien 1 itt 1 i’liplitlv f rt, 

11 1 1 tl I 11 (hues \i II , 

I s I 11 t 11 I v*i itn 111 d 
'\ i 11 1 S ' 1 ' i 11e irs 

1 a k(i s _ 1 tl 1 1 fri lids I left 

M iv t 11 1 1 1 II 111 ’ 

Or 1 1 ( cr 1 " 111 I (ll fast 
J h j I 1 It 11 ' 

As 1 ll w inn > iiiei ntiile, 

Mv 1 1 lit 1 t i tl e w IV , 

lik I ll ( I ] t I 11 e 1 yd in piak 

O s ue ll It 1 I 1 1 ly 

Th St ’ n ill t 1 How 1 110 J. u, 

I h el J J \ 1 1 a 1 It, 

Mill kind I tl II k til pie cut joys 

A 1 I tl I t Ittip yi ' 

Hie nit 1 t w 1 1 w 111 I in lye, 

MI tl 11 I tl I |a I t 11 iw , • 

Nielnuil tijj 1 t 1 h wi tjwnhind, 
Niw 111 Itielis • 

1 ill I) I ill t litre I to thi doer, 

M liiim I h It, 1 Ills pr in<, 

Vii 1 pi it • sie tl t 1 1 1 itlutn 
Jle ' OIL al ll 1 uipsyit 

I 111 t) dk I h ai tr i la tO( lu, 

\s it to fii 1 tlu i tn r , 

I knew whore I'l li i u It it, 

\ii 1 han„ ir 11 i y a il iii 
Till s ft leimiid I 111 t thrtw a \eil 
\ i s thist Itn t nunc 
1 tl I 1 tht di r ll I s III i alond, 
io think un aiil 1 1 i.ngs,ni t 

Sotm t tu,sy (hills, a new sprumj mee, 

\\ a 1 iitxt their weleomt pay, 

W h 1 huddeied at my (loth e u I’s, 

\n I wished my gimos away 
‘Cut eut, tilly tried,‘thost aged elms, 

1 iy bw yt u roounifu’ pine ’ 

Is I' iia' oui fallitis’ names grow there, 
Meioonala o’langsyue, * • 

To wo in me frac thi o wuttu’ thoughts, 

1 he y took me t»the town, 

But Slur on ilka wed keuned iaec 
I missed the youtbiu’ bloom 
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At ballb thejr puinted to a njiiiph 
Whaiu a’ dctlaied diTine, 

But sure her mothei’s bla<iLing cherLi 
Were fairer far laughjiit! 

In V un I Bouglit in music’s s mn 1 
to fond that inaj;ic art, 

AVhith oft in ‘spotland’s ancuni 1 it 9 
Haa thiillcd through a’ m> 1i' >ii 
The sang hud inouy an artlu i ii i, 

My ear coufossed twas fin , 

But missed the s mplo i iclu ly 
i lisUi 1 1 to laii^s> K 

Ye sons to coini lUs o’ nil u utii, 

I ormc an auld man i sj 1< cn, 

Whi hiiidst yiur 'lycst c ncs still ii i in 
Ihe days he aim has s(i i 
WTnn tmio has j a il ui 1 si is 11 (k , 

\ our he u(s mil U 1 lil < iinn 
And v>c thi sin, mil ti list dcli l 
1 hat lain h j i o’ 1 in's) ue ' 

11 ha* Aih t'ii Ihi t <j I • 

(* T]hissornisn.ins to 1 s L ii o i i ew U tin »itli r 
ess for I line tmt wirh 1 iiv i ii f in in iiirlui ji| is 
* aiitlli Isboir 1»s*m 1 ip i< il I si « Urci i I Iv )i 
popularitv it has all il i >, i i 1 1 '/mi » \i t ir 
HtuBlamut.l 

M h it a Is th s lu a c i ’ niitii * 

Mhvtiil thi 1 itin tc 
Mhitp IS lilt i’t nil 1 lit IS ’ '1 

^\hLn I tikt li v\' I ihtc > 

\\hin tl ill 11 *^ Iv in I 
Ihoultd irtr, »« t me 
But enan^p o’ 1 1 itt ii 1 eli n t t I i« 

Mai ga thi l.i ii |(( 

When 1 ae lutate’in, 

Or iialh. it m rr m iir 
Ilk lustling liu mils in I y 
I us( 1 t) in it thit tliLU 
Thin 1 11 s t d ivii on 1 fii, 

'tml lilt II f 1 *1 tin tin. 

And ivhrn i h il li’s i’ n i I ij 
I U la t a 11 r 1 li u tl t 

I’ll lilt me to thi Iwnti 
(lilt thou m’ rises tit 1, 

And while wi im ny a ’ liishii 1 l 
^HtriK mysilfti link 
I’ll ik It n ill i SJ t 
M here 1 h 1 e be ii m’ thee , 

And rs’ t< mi id s me k ii ll> i 1 
By like hum an 1 liee 
As an tx luiple of the C umlu rlaiid di lie t 

Anhim aTrh 

And au d BoLin >< dies hts ^itn tun i Jai i , 

I pat on II y sjKekcts to see them awji inte , 

I thout o’ the diys whcii I wis 1 iit i itun, 

And skipp dm’ the licst upon t il cs a {.rten 
Of aw things tliai la I think iht ut is imast ■jiiu''. 

It brings that th it s by j ast and si ts it ik wn htie, 

I aee VV illy as j 1 un as I dm this hit leae , 

When be tuik bia ewuvl lapjiet an 1 dttghted his ii arc . 

The lasses an ivindtud ahat M illv eu t set j 

In yen that w in daik an 1 haul ti iituic I k ikc me , ! 

And they wondered ay mair nhtii thty < ilki J < ’ my 
wit, 

And silly telt W^ y tint t u In’t be it 
But Willy he Ifcugbcd, and In ur»k me bis ntvfe, 
And when was mair hapjiy thr i iw 1 is 1 mg k y fe J 
It’s e’en tar great i omiort, non \V lUy as gi me, * j 
That he often sanl iia pleatc nasjeyle Ins anu i 
heanie t 


CYCIjOPsFiDIA OF uti thb towW tpiii 


I mind whin I c mu d mV wark to yon stsyle, 

Wheio M illy was d ykin, the tiuie to begaile^ 

He wad fting me a d-usy to put i’ luy jbrewt, 

\nd I hammeied iny iii ildlt to u ek. oat a jOst, 

But merry or graie, W il ,y oftiii wad tell i 

1 hue was mu o’ the leave that was leyae my awn mI ; 
And he spak what he tiiout, lor I’d hardly a playk 
"Whiii we luainid, vnd nobbit at gown to my bi^k, 

\\ hen H e clock had stiuek tight I expected him : 
heanu, 

Ind wbtyles went to lutet hiin as far aj Dumleane; 

Ot »w hours it tilt, ei,ht w is deareit to me, I 

But now whin it streykes tire’s a teai i’ ifty ee. 

() U illy ' lU u M illy ' it wier can be j 

1 hat a,t, tiiiii, or dt ith, t in diy ide thee and me I 
hi r th it s]i f on laitb that’s ijo deirest to me, 

1 the turl ti»at L»> ciitred my \\ illic liae me i 

i ' 

'ills BARTlllM* 

Anm Lriiuv 11 IBBvtin the danghtei of Thr 
Julia Aikin, w is laiin at Kibworth Hareourt, in 
T cuesti rshne, in 1711 Ikr litlier at this tifoifo 
kept 1 siminaiv fur (lit edut itionot buis, andAilna 
rtetiiiil till bill i iiistriietion, being tarly initiated 
int) i kionlui e ol (lissieiil literitun In 1759 
1)i Aikin iiiukrtil ing the offiee of classical 
in 1 ebsseiiti i' u uk niy it W irniigton, his dangliter 
1 einnpiiiK I him anil fewd </there fifteen years. 
In l"t sill iiihhshul e volnnu. of niisedlaneous 
peienis ot w 1 le li four < i»i ns we re called feir in one 
If ir itid elsii Kolleeti i e>f pieeia ui prose, some* 
Ilf ivliii 11 wen wiittui by 1 bnither In May 1774 
she w IS II n d to tli Hev Ihxbenount Birbauld, i 
eJuiiel Ir stint who w is minister of a dissent¬ 
ing eingn i t i et Filgraie, lie ir ]>i«s, and who 
h ^ pist ojx n 1 a b I miin si hixil at the neighbonr- 
•ing iilligt I f 1 i’,ri\i m Sufi ilk Ilicpoetess par- 
tu ip ited M 1 li in r husminel in the taskoi iniitiactiOQ, 
mi to her telint« end cxtrtions the seminary was 
mainly link* fi i for its si teiss In 175 j she eame 
lorn ml mtli i lol line < t (kyotionU pitiis eompilisl 
trim the 1 Slims, uid mother lolunitof Jtywni at 
l*iose f ir (1 1 ' in n In I7rt<>, after atour to the con- 
liiiint, Air in 1 Airs BaibiukI established tbemsdvcB 
it Hiinpstewl and there scyertl tracts proceeded 
iiom the jiin ■ f our authi rcss on the topics ot the 
il 11 in ell iiIiK h she esjoused the principles of the 
Wings Mie dso issistul her lather in preparing a 
<ues ot tales for ehildrcn, entitled Eientng* at 
UdK lud she wrote eritii el essiys on Akepside and 
( Iki s, jiiefiae 1 to editions of tlicirworks in 180? 
Ml BuluulI*berime pistor eil the eointregation 
(' irmerly li- I'r ee at Newington Green, also m 
I tlie iirjinty of liondon ind quitting Hampstead, 

! tiny toik iiji tliiir ibode in the village of ifltoko 
Neivjnf.lon In IhOJ >frs Birbauld compded ft 
sell e turn of tssiys fioni the ‘Spcetitor,’ ‘^tler,’ 
and ‘ (jii mil in,* to w hu h she prefixed a pre}uniD«;y 
ess ly, and in Die fullr a ing y ear she edited ^ cor- 
i spoiidem e of llieh vrilson, and wrote an interestiag 
iml (kguit life ot Die novelist Her huslnuiddicd 
in 1908, and Jlrs Barb.iuld has recorded her fretifiga 
oil tins nielane holy event in a poetical dlrM to l^a 
inemorv, and also m hi r poem of Ety^em ifmwdf 
and J him Seeking relief in literary occapation, 
sill ilso edited i eollee tion of the British novelMs, 
pnbhslied ir isui, witJi an introductory essay, and 
biogiaphied and cntienl notices Aftm ft 
dee ly, this an oniplishcd and esxcellent womait died 
on the oth ol Manh 1825. Some of lihe lyrical 
piex-ts of Mrs Bnrbauld are flowing and harmofuods, 
and her ‘Ode to bpnng’ is a happy Imitgtlon of 
Collins hhe wrote also seseral poems i^bUfok 
verse, eharaetensed by a serious tendorAem and 
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uaa nitauMo. 


devwtian of thiitjght ‘Her WTltt<it pie<c8,’says „ r , 

hot more, Mrs Lury Aikm, ‘as mcU as lnr more Lat/if, itdh • «»Pnmfd FUmn. 

r^t ones, exhibit m their and ailowons , y, „ ^ ^ 

the ftttits of extensile and vjj^dn wiing In youth jj,y ^ tarlur spring.* 

the pouer of htr imnginati^ wag louiittTbalimcd j sweet, uni pay, tnd hh i e hkt you; 

by the lUStlMty of her intellcA, wlnduxcrcisf d itwlf j ot lutu < c nt i, aiidbt nv\ to 

in rapid but not aupioflta.bU excursions c)\cr almost ^ jj), the ( ruts bind thou hair, 

every field of knowletjifc In a^c, s\h(u this m tivitv fi jw<rv wreathj^ onsentm^ 1 iv^rs \\cw 

abat^ iiil^Uition ap|K*arni to extrt oscr her in i tonus, tin,'»(*K luuuv which ti it iro ki oM, 
uudiminishcd swly rriarh » J inn s box h said to ||^ I jp,,, j „p, | ^ ^rudeii gu \ 

have been n great admirer of Airs Birbnild s soiics, j f n,,^ a, , i,„ ^r, . 

but they are by no meins the Inst of hii romp m j],^ sbtlltnngonk nsisK thi st rmj w tid, 
tions, bciftff pencrallv artifl isl, mil uuuiiins otif 1 [be r yiw rip Is nu i lin,, < ts, 
in their i h uracti r * Vnlthi t ill i im f r futup ikhcheiotis 


(/{ (> f'p i / 

‘Sweet daughter of a rougi til t n ly it , 

Hoar Winter’s bloauiiii.r obil I, d li htfui 11 i 
Whose unshoni loot s w itli k ii c s , 

And swelling hu Is I'-e < rownt I, 

From the green islands of tlern il y il'i 
(Grownedwithlieshblufnis an 1 <i r jm ii" 1 il ) 

! ^ 1 um, hitlii 1 turn tin t i, 

O lh<m, whose poweilul i jiu 

j More sweet thin s ftest { iich ci ]) ii lecl 
Or Lvdian fluti, ein sonlie tl i i 1 11in„ nil, 

4iid thmugli th "st iiiiv d <]> 

Breathe thy own ti n b r i ibii 

■fhee, belt bvl ii I' the mi,?m ti i i t t t 
With songSHiio f stil iiks, 11 • i T I SI. 

Ihy 11 oiiiii „ wi'ds III, 

And wall s u 1 dewy hwi , 

I With untirod feet, and lullthy i it u 1 (s 
I To weatefresh grrlinds 1 i tin glow i„li v. 

I Of him, th< faiouied 1 s itn ' 

' That prompts tiicii wins; ids I, 

Unlock thy top tus st n t’l s r i I t 1 s 
That diop then hVKtiK s m (lu 1 1 iiit bn I , 

And‘ikTit dews tint II 
The milky om’s ninsim, 

Vnd ft(d the 11 iw( nn' 0 ii’siiil •• ts, 

Andcall those wind', which thui h tlu wl.i (iiii 
boughs 

With w nm and pli isjiit bren,h 

balute the M iwi i,, 11 wers ’ 

Now let me sit binr ith th< whitining tli in. 

And mark thv spreading tints ileal i u <li d ik , 

I And watch with pitient est , 

Ihj fa’i unfolding lim i'^ 

0 nymph, appiowh' whik i ttlu t niti i 'i 
With bashtul fenbe I, tliio i.,h the c li * i 
Xhrowfc his loiiiie inaidii licim , 

And with ehaste kis'ts wios 

The earth’s fair bosfni, wliib thi '•tfrnnni-'ml 
Ot liteid elouds, with kind in I fic {ueiit slndi, 
i’roteets thy mode t blooms 
From his teverei blare 

6j»«t IS thv reign, but short the re 1 dojr si ir 
Niall seoren thy tresses, uid the mowtr's siy tlie 
Thy greens, thy flow t rets all, 

^ It^orBelcss shall distroy 

Yteluetaat shall T bid thee then fan well 
hnr G ' not all that Autumn’s kjr ntains. 

Nor aummer’s ruddiest fruits, 

Can hught tor thee atone, 

FIdr Spring i whose simpl««t proau'e mows dclighls 
Than ul tndir ’argist wealth, and through the beait 
Bnch joy and new bom hope 
. *• With softest influence breathes 


To 1 ftni f nils ai i iii ki li-ks i igi el ; 
llie sbtlltnng oak nsisls thi st rniy w nd, 

I he liii.,h ryiw rip I' ini i liii,, < t', 

Vn 1 tin t ill 1 tin f r futun i ksich giows 
But tins s It fan ily 1 1 ( rn nnl riiwii, 

Wircl ni f r ill IS IK n I Iclight ilone 
(ill witluut toi' III 1 I vely w th lui ut, 
llu\ sjiiiigtoili 1 till SI nsf 11 IgHl the heart 
N I- 1 isli luv 1 1 , I wii y u ( ] y these, 

A ui be t, y lur swieU t«i ipite is to j k isc 


I 1* 1 if s 

(I Ilf IIS S t Ufl —Cij 

(> tl , tl 1 M ] b w t 1 pi lilt* 

O 11J 1 I f 11 I i t < u 1 li' 

I » tiif nil t ni| i f i 

N f ill lb t u 1 t! t h k tb I I 

( II ( i li t il tin 1 il I II ul 
ti 1 s 1 tl t 1 Ul lllIK 111 M 

() n in i; 1 ii t in 1 1 1, 

At b ll i I 1 cl 1 li ilaii 1, 

1 11 111 ,.111' lit 

11 1 Ill I n ] 1 tl i I iiu J , 

llii I il Tf 11 tl 11 i t r (, 

\i 1 1 i I* 1 ud dtli )U 

N ill r IV i 11 1 ft I 1 s ' it, 

II till i ] I It 

1 In 1 11 I 1 II (I 

V 1 le II 1 I lie i 1 I mi' sky, 

I i < ith tl y t 1 1 t l 11 , 

J1 I I l It 1 Incll 

v J 1 1 V i t 

\i 1 Ii I 1 w tb 1 li I I it, 

\i I il i un 1 Hint 1 < ic 
' I 11 I l 1 J p ts I V II ( Il us, • 
i jell II,. tl 1 11 til sin t tl 11 ,g 
Aiisliit ' sky 

II I Ikiltb ( 1 ' wb cilm 1)0 itn elide 

1 U til 111 u 1 1 1 (I I tl u, 

I hit 1 I '1 r 11 w 

\i I I Ul u tl t till si,terii< k, 

I ri i Is bti 111! 1 11 i til 11 iluik 

I 111 (t tb 1 1 11 w 

W(i 1 fl lui tin b 'll Plui^ 111 si_e 

V tir 1 1 niH t 1 s w i < in 

With Mid I Slinks ( w lit 

II i)T« It t il 11 d litf I 1 n ) 1, 

III 11 Mid 1 is 1 111 1 ul I u sin luad, 

Vnl 1 IS III till ssiiitiii Itii 

Put till u, h «i 111 h i"( n I an 1 1 ly ’ 

111 w h it 1 r w n h link i drst thou j ii 
I o tl 11 till tl 11 k r t ik * 

1 hi kwhist ibil hill ol the giomid. 

Miss r « in 1 1 ikt, blissom round, 

And Illy I < the lali 

O sty whit s It ] lopitioiis hmu • , 

1 best m II thi i to b ul tin p ower, 

• And c mit tby eintk sw ly t 
AFlien antunin, Iiun llv 1 1 the Muso, 

Shall thy own ini list tints diflusi, 

An! shid thy iiiildir lay 


’fiAcA 
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When e\e, her dewy star beneath, 

Tliy balmy ^lut loves to breathe, 

And < very storm w laid; 

If iSKfh an houi wag e’er thy choKo, 

Ott let me hear thy soothing voitt 
Low whispering through the sh (de 

IVashinf/ 1 > 

The Muses aro turned gossips, thi> h ne b st 
The buskmed step, and tltir huh so iiiding phrase,* 
Language ot gods Come, thin donitstu Muse, 

In slip shod nieasun lorsily in ittling on, 

Of farm or orchaid, ph isint < iiid' iml <i mi, 

Or droning llies, oi she ts Ji st in thi miu 
By bttlc whimpenn/ b i, nith nuful i k. - 
Come, Aliist, and smg tbi, dre id 1 w i hin. dai 

Ye who lien< ith tlit i il o f wtdl ik 1 ii d, 

With bowed soul, full wiM it 1 tii the 1 n 
Whitl tk, smj< th slidiiu *ltii ivt 1 I n^'tii 
Too so n , fir to that d ii n i j t iic 1 Ion s, 
Nortomfirr, ut thi fust i is stu k if dtwu 
The red aimed w islms i n ind di i t rij i 

Nor pltasai t sniih , n t n taint h ii t 1 luiith, 

]• re visited thatdii, thi s<r\ it, 

from the w( t kilthtn t ir 1 , an I it kin hi nth, 

\ isits tlie p irh nr, ii unsi ntt 1 ^ ti st 
The silent bn ikl I't n c il is s on d sj t ht 1, 
Uniutiniiptid, slit 1 v bum u Ii k 
Cant at iht Kurina, s) , il s] > sh ul 1 1 ur 

From that 1 ist es il, t h p < st s t U', ht is i' • 

hor should the skits poui donn, a litii t ill 

Kcmains t f quut th n i sp 1 1 11 hi u 

Of f>ad disasters hit l»ri 1 ti s 

llaid to ell itt, a’d loilt I j u - It t 

So ipped shoit, an I Iviitri till Ij 1 tiu Iran, 

And ill tbt p tty uii tii s i lit 

Punts hair bttn t ih iiliilt s ict hi 1 iiji n tin 11 k 
And Monttauiim si a d n I lai iiu t iK, 

But ntvtr jet did hi istw If n f ibt 
(nett with 1 stuilt a laaij w isl ii ^ 1 1 ' 

But grant tht wilkm 1 ur, iiqit n n it' u 
AVhs call st thvsclf, JM ith 111 < thi a stti then, 

Or study hWii t, rr nitilj du ti 1 < it, 

Or usual ’tendintt, a k i t, a h icit, 

Ihy Mockin„s loindt 1, tli u,.h ilu i ii nii g rents 
Gape wide, an liib is i at Ii [t 1 1 fa 1 
Soint sniig^ittsS imprii 1 us 'ii nllsttlrutiy 
Ihe ’customtd ui'ui w tlks, t'uiu tit si ill i a, 

1 he budding fi i laiiu ut tin tri bi shiul , 

Myitlo 01 losi, I'l iiuslu 1 lint ilti tin isu ht 
Of <oaise theckid ipion, with ii i] itui t I in I 
iwitcbcd ofl when showtis iinjiru 1 iiiir sii rs 
Pball m II thy niusiius, U' the wet < 11 sht< t 
Flaps 111 ttiv fai c *1 rup t \\ o to 'he li u i 1 
Wbosi evil si,irs hue ia,.id hi ii f rtb to <1 iiu 
On suth a dly tht hi sj it d Ic mes, 

Looks bUiik at best, and stiiiti d t iiittsy 
^hall h receive, vainly ht itrds las hr 11 s 
With dinner of m«t thici tu, si ouiy pu. 

Or tart or pud ling, pu 1 ling ht not tart 
That day shall eat, nr i, t'l ugh lh< husband ( j 
Mending whit < au’t bi htlpsd to kia lie math 
From cheer delujtiit, shall his cousiit’s blow 
Clear up propiticiia, fa iinliul p ym-t 
fn silence dines, and larly shiil s iw ly 

I well rememlicr, wbui i 'al 1, the aw 
TTiis day struck into me, t tin n ^ht. m nils, 

1 seaice knew wjijg looked i a st and li iic me from 
them; 

Nor soft caress oould I obtain, noi hopie ^ 

Csttal iidulgencea, jtlly or crtauis, 

Relmne of costly supipew, arid n t bj 
For me their petted one { or buttered toast. 


CYCLOPiEDIA OP 


TIU. Ttta tmaam XMA 


When butter was forbid, or thnllin| tale 
Of ghost, or witch, or murder. So I went 
And shcliertd me bisidt the porloitr fire) 

There my d« ai granduiothcr, oldest of all forms, 
Tended the little ones, a*' 1 watched from harat; 
Anxiously fond, thouchnit her spectacles 
With ilfiu cnniiing hid, and oit the pins 
Diawii flora hu raytlltd stotking might have soured 
Onn lt«s indulgent 

At intfrvih my mother’s toko was htaid 
T’rging despitch, biiskly the woik went on. 

All hands miployid to wish, to rmst,, to wiing, 

I Oi fold, and ..^tuih, ind clap, and non, andplatL 

Ihin would I hit me down, lud piuilir much 

W hi wushiius will sauicttinti. tbioogU hoUow hole 

Of pipe imusel wt bitw, and sent iloft 

Ihc, iloiting liubblts, little dreaming then 

10 her, All lit jlliei, thv ulken bull 

llile buji lilt tlin ugb the tlouds, so near appioaeh 

Ihe sp I's (f*ihilJien iiid the toils if nun * 

I I aith, i r ind ski, mil mean hath its bubbles, 
j\nd mst IS one if them—this most of all. 


MISS s| w II I sms in MIR -MBS OJ» MBS 
' ( RIM —MBS III III 

I S.viril ifhei potlissisof tli'vpeiiod tre deserving 
1)1 notiii, till ugh thill 'Milks arc now dmo&t Ikded 
fimn rtiiK nihramc Alitli iniitli tint is delicate 
m stnfiiM It and 'le'ii ind with coiiS'derable 
I powers of It) tied fin y wid txpressiiin, their lead¬ 
ing d( ft 1 1 IS a w int ( 1 1 nei's nr of genmno passinn, 
ind f 1 I it (iiginiliti which cun olono fortiUy 
urtstfl 1 ihhe Utcntiin Ont of the most con- 
jspuu us tin St \ IS Miss Ann\ St wABii ( 1747 - 
jsoi) t R d 11^ hr if the Kiv Mr Sew ird, cinon- 
li sihiit 111 (f Julifii 1 , hmisiK ayioct, and one of 

I til iditii i I'l Him lilt mil Iktihci Tina lady 
' w ih t irlv ti 111 1 to i tisft fii ximtry, ind, btfore 

slit w .s I mi \i us of i t sue could re pc it the three 
lust) loks ot I’lriihst Tost 1 vtn it this time, she 
s ly s, sill w Is eh iriiit il with the iiuinlH rs of Milton. 
Ml s siw irl wioh St Mill elegiac ptums —in £lem 
• ih Mnnnt/of C iptiinCxih xMuutJifontht Diaih 

II / V ly ) 1/1 /) I, &,t w hieli, from the popular n ituro 
I ut the sublet ts, iiid the annii itcd thmigh Inflated 

sty It (t tlu loniposition, tnjojed great eclebnty. 
Dirwiii ( nuphiiKiitc 1 hii is ‘tlu iiiventrcss of 
< ,)u th,.y ind she w w kiioi n bj the nime of the 
Sw in of 1 1 hheld A pitlie il iiostl, entitled Luuiia, 
w s imlilisliedilij Miss "sew vrd in liSi, and passed 
iiiToiigli siMnl editions AlUi buidjuig lumph- 
imiitswith till pints ufoiiegcneritioii,Misslticward 
itivigtd'sji Maltir St ott in i Uttniry corruapon- 
jjhmt, mil Ixqutithed t) him for pubUcahon thras 
s olumes I f Ik rXKK trj, w 111! h hi pioiuunccd execralde. 
At till I.UIU tim^ bile It ft hti coircsjioiidcttoc to OoB- 
stibh, and that pubhbhtr give to the world Bit 
volumes of In httcis Both coUectiQua were tm* i 
succtsslul Ilu applaubts of Miss howard's etaly 
I uimints win only cihiihted to excite ndiOB^ 
uid till vinity and alieotution which were her bPe ' 
sitting sms distiojid tquallj her poetry and prpaia 
‘some of htr letters, however, are written with 
iiid disci imiu ition In eoiitmxt to Mum SoWaxd 

wisMks Juux lliNirn (1742-1821), a retired 
higldy aiiomphshid lidy, sister ot Sir JSventnl 
Home, and wife of ,rohn Hunter, the celebrated 
surgeon Having wiitten sevetal copies of yniKA 
wiliith wire txtiusivily cmulBted,'mid Some SoitM 
thit even Hajdii had uiamcd to immortal nras^ 
Mrs Hunter was iiidticid, in 1806, to colieot her * 
picccb and commit them to the preSS In 180P; MfM 
Amfiia OriE, whote pathetic ahd interesting Taiaf', 








ENGLISH LITEBATUIIE. 


MIBB SEWBBO. 


axe BO justly distinguished, published a Toluina of When, fair as thtw youug flowers, thy infant frame 
misoellancons poems, characterised by u simple and To our glad walls a happy mmate came, 
placid tcndenjeas. Her Oiphan Bty is one of those 0 summer morning of unm ailed lij^t! 
ionflbinK domestic effusions which at onto finds its i'ato wrapt thy nMiig in prophetic white 1 
way to the hearts of all. the following year a June, the biight month, whin nature joys to wear 
volume of misi^Uneous pfems was published by The liiery of the gay, consummate year. 

Mm Avne Grant, widow of the minister of Laggan, Gave that cnverrnikii day spring all lur poweis, 

in tnvemoM-slure Mrs Grant (ITH-lSiS) was Gemmi d the light Itaie*, and gtov\e<l upon the flowers} 

author of several aUo and ink resting prose works Ua<lc htr plumed nations hiil tin lo.y riy 

She wrote L(Ufn fiom tJu Mountuiin, giving a dt With warbled on-ons tiom csciy spray 

Bcription of Uigldmd suiitry and manners with Purpurcal Icnpc not to thee belong 

Which she was conversant from her itsidturo in Moie poignant frigrani,c or more jocund song 


the country , a’ao Manum of an Aateman fady 
(I8t0)i and o« the Sapmtuioni of tfu fhqh 


Ihrice btjipy day ’ thy cleai ausjtK mas light 
(i lit ‘ futnic years a tiiicliiit ol thy white 


holders, which npiHincd in 1811 Tlu writings of '' ‘H >" ber sti ims thv lotivo hymn doirce, 

1 this hdy display a In dv and obseivant tuny, md " sweetest p lasurts f.miiJ thnr souiee in thcc ; 
‘considerable powcis «' hndscipt pimtmg Tbty I he pin't, lust tliat niemory explores, 
flilst drew attention to the more sinking ami ni Site in the f ist s iniic i iblt stoic* 

Biontio features of tlie htoitisli niglilunds, ifttr- ‘r<l<i,t juogress rf tUi shining hours 
wards so fertile a theme foi the gt jins of Si ,.tt . 'i"- I ichtnld s itrdint 1 owers, 

An Irish iioetess, Mrs Miry luiu ( 17 ” i It H)), iho.v itliss uid giy, ind i.Utile ,md v?m. 
evinced a more passunnto and rifmii inugimtion ’| nimphiind youths, ifiohctrun; 
than anyot ht-R luntlul sirtirhooil lltr iiotm of ’ ‘'•■' ‘1*’^ i litth oiihan child 

/WAe, founded on the iIissk tiliU rfUtid by II > 11 ■> mi I mnts u dimi, kind and no d, 
ApuiUus, of the lost sot ( iijiid iiid I’s\eli< or tin Hxti t bun smii>n md, when ili'iasc^ and death 
allegory of Love and tin, Nml, is ihir n If iisid by ,\ *[“ " ’ ” *•>(i s I wslb 

agiaecfiilvohiptuimsmss md bullnm v of loiounn - ' uh *'< >t w n Ifni .lit s dtiUie 


at Kama wwataiRiiMtrvaviiv ansa »4» tias ttn » s's s sns/iaj i , , . 

rarely exeelkd it*s in siv i nilos, tpd w nits onlv r V "i I'"' ** Vi' '*"^i i i 

ahttiniore con. cntntion <.t sfdc md .ksi.iptmn, "'"I* busbamt m luin.i bis wi.bwid doom. 

I to be one of the U.t puins ,t the , ii.l Mrs -h'l »'!;>'» •.«! Mi, .lo-nzlmb. 

Tigho was daughter ot the U.i V\ I.hckk rd l‘ ^ 

Wunty of H k klow Ikr h.sto.v h ins to 1« l,t U 

known, unless to pin ito fin mis I .-tUi csily death Hot .InU.sh, w . misli, imbvnml: jt ns 
i after mx yi ns ot piotrnti d l‘« bun ^^ 

commemoraU <1 hy Moore, in las hi uititnl U in - , , „ ’ ,, 


‘I saw thy fmn ai joutliliil | 1 m 


We sub) itti fiOim win lions < 1011 , tin works of 
each ot the above lad is — 

n in 1 f 1 

I [tlj Hiss Sew aril ] 

Ah, loiely 1. illtukl • t!> it n 1 mj Ilf li 1 
In bluidcil cliariiis j cuih.uk ibiiic inn, 

Statwlv,yet rural, thioii^h thy thonl d i>, 

Tlioa^ shady, chuiful, and lliou 'b rpuit, ,a\ , 

How witmsting, how kmd, fiom ycir to u u, * 

1 How more than hi ante us d d t’ j m 1 ni s apjn ir' 

I Still as the nulil Siting iLasut tin » ntn ,.1 111 , 

I Devohed her kavts, and wakul kir i iii j irtuiui, 

I Ikon, with thy fields and groics aiouiftl tin i sj 11 1 1, 
Liit’ht, In unlissciiid gnv t, tliS spin lit id, 

But many a Invtd uihubitant of ilnm 
Sleeps while no vtin il s in mil tier shi n 

Why fled yo all so last, ic h>ipi ho ns, * 

That saw Honom’sl eyes adrin tin s 1 m, wi is ». 

Tfaeac datluigbowiTH, that much hlieloaiil to In I, 
The spires she called ‘ tlu T.nlus ot the \ ilt •’ 
Fairest and best •—<»hl lan 1 1 ’tr fori,it 
To thy dear kiuduesi my otemal di bt 1 
’ tdfh’it opening paths how tend, rly t smoothed. 

The joys it heightened, and the p ans it s lotbi d ’ 

No, no! my lioart its sacred memoiy Iwais, 

; Brigjht mid the sh.vtlow8 of o'erwlicluung yiais, 

’ Vfhen mists of depniation round me mil, 

, »yie ttio soft luobeam of niy clouded soul. 

Ahj dear Uonoia! that reiiumbcied day, 

; I^ykton ♦^hese eyes when shone t,.y tally ray' 

'} BMafie o’er my head twice seven gay spungs had gom, 
j (kwroo fiyo o’er thy unconscious childhood flown, 

^ ♦ Uonota Sr'vd, the obJeeVof Major AndiS’s attaclimrnt, 

! afivnHwb Mm iWaeworfh, «id uioUier of tlie distinguishid 
t ^M^MwlaBdgeworth. 


I IIS til s |i iiiisr SI 1 II hi 11 nsi mil, 

Its 1 1 uu ' I ss mni^, ibi ipiinii,, nmiil 
Ills 111 i ifilt les biidiiwiiiij ipiilUlTs, 

Ibit I Inldisli, w I niislij mibi^itMih jt ns 

1 II 1 all tliiu as i niish ng *s kun , 

Wuth I 1 ^'inisoii _ill lilt 1)11 wii^r scone. 

('util e\p t I tiust 11 > th ,i _l ' 11 lilt, 
l>i kii Mil til ni inbtiikd tin cu it 
(I , sjvtii d I li >11 SI I til, Ilf 11 ial tbii 1 free, 

It SI t' il I I r li i II n III il with n c, 

(ill null 1 nil II lisindjantd, 

(> n pli isuiis I III I ' III I I 111 stii his s}i ired ; 

\ 1 will 11 wit’i dn ir I w i' in_ tliiuglifs (luytlosed, 
('ll till sn 1 iihiu i^ili liiiihs iipistd 
Viuph in tin lid null liii i rtiiis blist, 

1 < nc 1 > i ithlul lift (lu it'(, 

( iiisidi nil., HI t liii. lit HI the jicn jd dn w, 

\S hui th it liuiispl nitc I lit imb sh uld mu t igirvicw, 
\\ 11 i iilil’i 111 il In it'wue iiKmul to rise, 

I ltd 1 1 thi 1 it IK s li lit I f mdi ig lot f 

II iiioiiiiso'i mi will! bv r ite ■‘61111, 

III Miiih H 1 tid* shinid pn s i turn less bier. 

Ml full I, n t "sfii III III lilt Hms lie turn, 

“siiki mi' ml sinking in hi r I nd tl mum, 

M hil Iltmcii, s] tiding In in tbis inuiirntnl dome, 
ssli il I drop li s d iiktni 1 tnuli upon her tomb 
J w i' iti till sun, III sittin.; ..I”'} dit't, 

I s.] n id Ins il 1 skins iloii» thi irnusou tnst; 

\ ‘',11, ixi s tti ' II tmii 1, bnngniff thee, 

I ni i d'liip’s soft s, lit ,tii long 11 rosi to iiii, 

I A\ hi 11 oil ilic wing if Hilling St i««iis bon’c, 

I kill uil 1 hull I us lonsii'iiteil mom 

I 111 tlic kind Illicit h ingc of mutual thought, 

II >in home my SI If, an I 'mile sistir sought, 

I t)ui pkasiut heim, lound whiih the aseiuding gale 
I Bit ithis all the fioshncss of the sloping vde, 

On her gn en iiigi the spicious walls arise, 

\uw hu tin In Ids andciteb her balmy aighs; 

See her ni n lulls thi bounded prosjiect tlosi. 

And her blue lake in glasst Ine nlth repose 

With anils (iitwiuad, and smilnig as wc talked, 

1 o the inatunal unuu wc eaitlcss watkid. 


' Hiss Rarali fsewant, who died m her nlni tointh jiar, and 
an (he ove of m irringe 
I •> 1 ho bishop s jialact ol Inihln Id 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF 


TJLt r&s rarsBirajnumi; 


When) sat its honoured miatresS) and Tcith sjulle 
Of lore indulgont, from a floial pile 
Ihe p%yc'>t filoij of the summer wwcr 
Culled for the new-anired—^the human floutr, 

A lovely uiLinl-giil, who pcnsiio s*'o( d 
Close to her kuees, and charmed u- ns wo luwcI 
0 • hast thou marked the sumimi' huddtd los* 
When *mid the veiling moss it' unu'on glows* 

So bloomed the beauty ot that fairy lot in. 

So her dark locks, with golden tin i s w inn, 

Played round the tiniul lunc <>f rh it wluli iKiV, 
And sweetly shaded half hi i h'usliin^ ihuk 
01 hast thou seen the st»i ol t n on In di, 

Throu^ the soft dusk ol sumintr’s htliiiv >1 v 
Shed its gieeu light,' and iii ihi .Kiss^ tuani 
Eye the mild rcflti of its trtn hhng lia >' 

So looked on us with tindci, liishliil gi/ , 

The destined iliairner ot jiir yi >i hlul d i\' 

Whose soul its natiTt elii ition ) iin I 
To the gay wildness of the int int iiiuid , 

Esteun anil sniid lonfidinic iiiipii"i 1 
While onr foud anus the I laiiti it's chiN't m 1 

/ 

1.11) i 111 n 111 1 1 II 

The sei n ci in.' w’l ii lit r w i i , 

Hut you ii II i no Ill n , 

W Ity (Hiiin.t 1 ■'11 d IIS li i,.it 
M Inch *11 in ui-’i’' ii t i< ’ 

0 d ly s t 0 sii n t 1 1 - 11 i i * 

Aie ' oil iiultL 11 r tiir i ' 

Ihe flictirg 'hide W' ot* t'vh , 

In imm rj 1 U^i , 

In fancy't p thi r i ij 1 1 fuh'. 

And all tl e j I't uil n 
Put, ah ' w il c to I iidie I w <«, 

And tears tin 1 ’ i \ i ns i' i ' 

■' J 

[I I 111 Hi 111 T 

{) tuneful lOKi ' ] st ' (I jli I 
Those a«(ti ts wl iih, tl • i li hi u i ni i is- 
Mill vihitile on iiv 1 ca't 
In echo’s <,iir 1 li i, * i dw 'I, 

And still would hi ii tin sil itri lAl, 

When Wl ni it d f i u ' Ij i ail 
Pnght ijis, O thst till tl li 11 If 11 1 
lo guerd tilt hip id tin s d it d ini, 

And rf und joui oibits | Uy, 

To watth them w tli u istvls i n, 

And fii d nit i stinli s i li.hl sj fni, 
lhat it Ill ly ut Cl dii ly ’ 

27<e Diadi, .Vm/, Jl rtf'ni ftr, nrd Ailn > I to, <in 
Ol j nd I h i tn 

[turn It 11 i ] 

The *uu Sfls in u ght, ard thi stirs 'In u flu d it, 
But gloiv niiiains whin tlii ir lign s f ide i« ly 
Begin, you tonofiilois ' toui tlii< it' an 11 v i n, 

Foi the son (i Alkiumf k will in in i ninjd uti 
Reinembf r thi im ws lu shi t fn la h s Is w, 
Reiucmhir your ihii ft hv Ins h iti in 11 iid 1 >vr 
WbJ so slow' J>) you nut till I 'hnuk from tin 
pamf 

Noy tU« son of ABi nufik sha" m ui i unp] t i 
Bfinembtr the wood wl i'» ii mil u li m 1 ly, 
jVnd the sialpswhith hi I t tni ■ yom ii.tiin m iv 
Now the flame u««si fast; yi u t mt • i iii\ j nii , 

But the son of Alknoniook i mil toiniil i ii 

* ThelHstreof the hnshtost of thosf iWlhvis tli', "ws )i, 
tn a nets eU her nnut) lliinl soimt* i Iwn>« sjijk mil to im 
efagneeahue, and tbo •utM'iti ulMby Owiui 


I go to die land whcie my father is gunOi , 

II13 ghost shall rejoiee iii the &me of his sou} 

Death tomes, hke a hieud, to ithere me fiom poiny 
And thy son, 0 Alknomtok' has scorned to oomplabi< 

Tu h!) DnvnHo, m Stjorncaaljiim heron her 
Jlai ) tO'if. 

[From lilt suiio) 

Di i (§ I’lj htait as hit's wirm stream 
Which aiinnates this mortal i lay, 
lor thei I <ourt the w.ikiog dicam,^ 

\nd diik with siiiilis the future day; 

And thus lit guile thi present p.un 
A\ ith h pis that wt shall mtit again, 

it, w 1 ’ It he O' whin the past 
IH intil 11 tl V joy, and e hi , and thought, 

\i 1 < ii om minds om mantle cast 
(■tkuid iltiiiijiisliiiily wrought* 

I Ah no I till iiiiidlcss hope wtic vaui, 

I 1 >r s) wS uc 1111 ill lilt igaiis ' 

Jlivhi who linns till Uwdoi heart 
IhsiI,i its 1 )vt, as I hive done' 

1 1, kind nil I iitli a-tl ou art, 

11 su I tl M 1 , iliou'u 1 iiil> wni 
I 11 lit mil till samd loi h leiia'f, 

Aid ill i t'lM till wt UiLcto.aiu' 

■ 'I'f f II n *nniK 

[ll hi s ID, ] 

W t 1 HI] ( ’ll' li 1 iiithiii the In »rt, 

'ill' 1 1 SI loiiKnl'ii, 

1 11 1 't 1 (tis I wfids impatt 

\\ III I i t (< riitvlid. 

1 '1 1 sniil Then (no would wcipj 

I sja I whin n*'wfil'd sihnt lie; 

1 C i 111 “luuld wish to sleep, 

Vn 1 k 1 1 V 'I 

1 ihi 1 1 h> Ml i iiids list ' 

W Jl 11 I iliT in t'l s woil I ot ciri, 

\i I I 1 1 1 I f 1 h the bitter Uasf, 

1 11 ( them ii 'n di sp ut | 

111 1 I in w I t- hi r guests to griit, 1 

Will I in i| I imiueiii lannot ioni«; I 

'll t null '111 I s wi'h iiiiining ftit [ 

Jlitwi ry w iidjirsliomi { 

7 /f 0 j! m Jliii 1 Title j 

1.1 ifin lyim Op t s I’lx su ] | 

'•t111,, st ly, 1 )i nil I'-y' -nke, I 

I An I hi«i a hilpltss f iph lu’f t ill, [ 

\li ’ Sint iiiy 1 ml# nui't pily wakf, I f 

I Is w nit til it III ik s my tlici k "o pale. 

I tl T yVH oiKf 1 niotiier’s piidt, 

'ii li 11 y 1 ray I / itlif i ’s Ik jm ar <1 joy; 

I III in till Ni|i s pioud Ut^ht he dieil, 

\n 1 I uiigiuw all oifhan boy. 

I’ 11 f olish ehi'd t how pliasfd was I 
W Ik 1 lit IS oi Nilson’s yiitory uirae, 

^ 1 ' n ' the 1 If wiled stiei ts to fly, 

A.nd set till lighted windows flimel 
1 0 loiie UK holm niy mother sought, 

Shf fouid lilt bf ll to see my joy; 

I If «lUi my fathei’s hie ’tnas Imught, 
kill! niinli iiK a pint oqihaii boy. 

I he ]K pit’s dimh wco long and loud. 

My niothf r, (•huddcriiig, closed her can; 

‘Ptjoici I Kjoiiei’ still triid the CiOWil; 

Aly mothei nnswirf d with her (cars. 

‘ W ht in you i tying thus,’ suul I, ^ 

* W bile othirs laugh and shout with jojl* 

Shf kis rd nil and with fciirh a sigh! , 

.Sbi ealltd me hvi pool erphau boyr, 

SM, 


ws iU- 


f t 



‘ Wbftt i<i an otpJ boy ** ^ cucd. 

As in kor face I looked, and siniltd; 
aiy mother through hei teais rtplud, 

‘ You’ll know too socm, ill fated child ’’ 

And now they've tollcil^iy mother’s knell, 

And I'm no mow a paient’sjoyj 
O Imly, T have leanied too well 
VYhat ’tis to he an oiiihiui hoy' 

Oh' were I by jour bounty fid' 

Nay, gentle 1 idj, d > no' <hide 
Ijust are, I mean to earn uiy bica 1, 

Th« ^a^lor’^ oiphau boy lmi pndt 
Lady, you w<>.p' ha’ -tbii tv uio ’ 

You'll giro u>< elnthiiip, find, iiiij 1 v ' 

Look down, dew piniits' look, pud ‘le 
Your bappj, hi} v oiphnn bf \ ' 

‘ »J * 

[I / oil til *. Ill ] » 

Go, youth hi lovi d, in d it lut i b i 
hitw fnoinN, in w In | , i w n i t fiii 1 ’ 

Yet honiiI nil 1 bni,’n 1 1 t f aur i iiL, 

10 timil 11 hi r t’lc u Ji II M 1 1 lu I * 

TU V lev I, thy 1 iti, di i v out h, 11 h u <, 

Must m icr be iiiv h if t' 1 t 
But tbi 11 Ilia I'll ,.1 u t t1 is'mild ' [ i, 
boi 'ct ml r ^ I it i it n t' 

Yet, shiiild the t! i i li* < f iii h ti ^ 
'louptuilult thj litliii li , 
lltcd not il c wish 1 1 w i V] X , 
bii i cvn I't i 11 111 tbiii'iv t II mt 

But oh ' if ,.iict tby st< 1 s 1 ttin 1 , 

If want, il hukixss I < tlij 1 t. 

And thou repiiti aiiuhin liiu i, 

1 orget me i >t ' C uet 11 11 1' , 

ftbi a ''j I/ f /h I f ] 

1.1 r m Mis III t^ I 1 J 

Floim lit the n I'ti' tl i lit itb 1 wl In i 
1 11 thet tbi biakt an I t u li i v i 
1 1 tby pinUi till sh 1 sill nil, 
lUy tiutiT 1 ml II,, U 11 I i 1, 
Iletjiuti/for lac hti ' i j ) lui i 
To lest upon tby ) cn i 11 i iis 

llowoi of tilt desc’t tin u di th u ait • 
The deei t'ut i in,t tin i ini' uu ii i 
The giaeiful doc, thi stitilv Inrt, 

TTieir to id mi I ‘•htlti i siik li m tbi" 

The btc thj lailiist b’l">i m rua-. 

And draws from tlite nir ah misf sm ts 

(iCluoftllch itb ' win “0 modi bl iv 
bhcdsbcautv o’ct tht bnitlv im n 
ThDiu;h thou disjiensc no in h peiluni , 

Nor yet with splmdi 1 lints illutt, 

Both snloui’s cTist uidbtaiuv’fb wci 
Oft hast thou ditktd, i fi\ uiiti llowi 

1 lowM of the wild ' whose {ui It al >" 

Adorns the dusky niountoni si It, 

Not the gay hue s of Ins’ bow, 

Wor garucii’a artful varied piide, 

Wth all its wealth of swcits toul 1 ilittr, 

I ike thee, the hiudy mount niieti. 

Flower of his heart' thy fiaji mt e ini' 1 
Ot ptaeo and Irti doiii ste' ti lue illie , 

To plutfc thy blossoms in tin wild, 

And deck his bonnet with the wicpth, 

Where dwilt of old his nistn sires, 

I« hll his siniple wisli rcquiic*. 

i f* A, Writer in Oio IMmhurahRtslow s*\l s <1,1, piodutti 
I one of the finest aiHiss in t ui lansU u i 

\ ^ 


Flowtr of his dear lo>t l native land I 
Alas, v-hen distml fm more deal! 

TVhen ho from sonu cold fim strand, 
laioks liotiiiwnrd Ihiou h tin bJmding tear. 
How mast his aching Lent dephre, 

I hat home and tbci he scis no more t 

[1 he JJi fhland Pv i ] 
frioil Mis (ii’n siiKinif'lli Ilii,vi,nilrr’] 

Where v mdei rid 'v 11 >ui t uiis In in 1 the «u nt, 
Iheiiiin w pi nil , lens thet interviiii 
•still shelter, in sonu 1 iwly nook ibseuri, 

Oi e 11 iii’i th11 (lie ic<t wbirf ill aic port , 

S»mr w d >wt 1 iiintrc 11, biptli's if rclitf, 

[ t\ In to hir SI i t brrasr cot fiii's hii entf; 

I Ihji tl 1 lulls tilt \ mttj nigh'- awvv, 

I Ai d 1 imlj ri i s ill tht MiiiiriKr dn 
lltr ,«'! nt s 11 , wl , s mt w lb h 11 ur's chami*, 
Pnr ir 1 thi jli nt rii I in thiondi w irs liitiis, 
Bitiiri r 1 in u s(r,i,)ir I in n,, J, t m’s plain, 

Oi sui \ 1 til t'l tilt lid ll 11 111 ill i 11 , 

I In V nil 1 'tvisili V < >1 stcivp'irt 
I 1 i lit c ‘ di I ) ’ ( 11 1 I 111(11 ' 

I it i tl 1 1 tl 11 11 I J. s I I Ui ing bt no, 

I I I b 1 ft d 1 t iKs the ll UMie dll im 
rii it, It (ll II ) II 1 11 II Iv 11 111 mlcst, 

I'cst ll I ll ' i ' t «in 1 * hirbr ast , 

\iid s tl I vT K i i , w th si 111 , I f hiiil lo i, 

I I 111 i 1 1 i 1 J 1 (ll ■< ll i ll T) re III VI, 

I till I ll 1 I ill tl Wt t ll r the iiiti IS M d«y, 

All 1 ll St I tl 'll! 11 i s r V 1} • 

^ N tn le 1 111 ( t lull is’it 1 Is lestorc, 

) r I h ' I 111 i ' ( n t bi 1 1II hiul i i nn r 

11 1 i’(wv 1 ll t' It 'i nil ti 11 I It s tvc, 
lit* St 11 Illhvf ’ t s I ft 1 SM ij iihv, 

I 1 I 1 11 > U ir 1 1 s s I W' V 111 1 1 ( l4l|r, 

Or ‘tl I ll 11V t V w ( I 11 ml ii ih 

I \ 11 will 1 1 V 11 tl i 1 tl s ll t'l st in, 

I S' tti I (, ill tl \ I 1(1 I J or, 

1 ll 1 ( 'i t 1 ( ilj I tit di vis, 

' \\h t the ' It ' gl I t 1 <’ I gb irt nieils 

\nl still i' t 1 t I s til w scwitLgilil, 

I Ihi imll V tl 1 u <1 I 1 t'l 1 n 11' ti Id 

\\ nil <1 t I b t n i u iliildi n 1 ir ng, 

\i I (r\ SI ll u f i tlid il( ks tli( spii ly 
\l ] (til ll i tin 1 1 lliidivt tl nil, • 

1 ll ♦ t ill til I t1 i i 1 ll 1 r lltr in vv 1 . 

V tt liii ll tl tV ll * 1 1 I i 1 i 1 ll kst^vo, 

V I it tl (ir 1 tti ill } irt Itsl w 

I til V* I ill i’ ' iiitnnbwn, 

v\ ith 1 ' 1 ' 1 n III I vud s tin 

II I 1 tl ( i,, II I wilt 'i, i II iislih "iit’t 

Hu lb In ill iit t i i I uinv v nil reluvi 

I II d Ilium tb ( wli 1 i 11 1 b ni tl lus htait 
M Itb till J isitlmit'iiv hvilt i] it, 

Hind V tlev 'wii thvt 1 ' th v luu is ivtu 
j \ 1 11 ji tl ll Us ll 111 inluUmt Heiviii 

I \u I t'n I i\t bluhtiil tr p I lio iv spiiug, 

1 In ’ I'l lui 1 1 LIU ll 111 II t u i nmv bung 


1 /’ 11 1 /r 3 ;,' \ ‘r jl 

[Hu invnii It tup t ill ‘velu in the I’ll << ol I «e I 
Issiii Jl iwii Ispi/is nl lu whit islii,) mil IS I im I ill i 
fi in thi Islii Ilf 11 i lilt J 

— ‘shi 1 isi, mil ill Cl ibiiitid gv < 1 
On the 1 111 hi nitiLS ot ebt pkasuit situe’ 

(iiiispiiu 11' t n, 1 1 ft\ pill ll Ijia td 
I'piiu i sb pill r bank i f SI lli si ^iv%n ; 

^ \ fiiirer cdihic was ntur sitn , 

Tho high tinged tolmnns ewn no wort il 1 vn 1 , 

But stini a teiiipk iiiut fm Btaiifr s qutiii , 

Like polislu ll Hiow the iiiarlk pill»r» stand. 

In gitite attcuiptred ni ipstj, siiblimtly grand. 
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Gently lucenduig liom a Bilrery flood, 

Above the palace lose the shaded hill, 

The lofty eminence was crowned with aood, 

And the rich lawns, adorned by nature’s skill, 

The passing broe/es with their oJonrs fill; 

Here eier'-kloonimg groves of ori»'''i 'don, 

And here all flowers, which fumi I'ltir haves distil 
Arabtosittl dew, in sweet suiiessimi blow, 

And trees of inalcbless si/e a fi igrint >.h.ulc bestow 


Once moie she hears the hymene^ (train { 

Far other voices now attune the lay J 

Iho swelling sounds approwh, awhile remiun, 

And then retiriiiir, faint dissolved away ; 

The etpiiing lamps ch >t a feebler ray, 

And soon in flagrant nbath extinguimcd lie; 

'1 hen virgin tenors Ps) die’s soul dismay. 

When thiough the obsLiinnggloom shenought can ({ly. 
But softly i^iatling sounds didaro some being nigh. 


The sun looks gloiKnis 'mid a v strtiu. 

And bids bright lustie spaikle o er the tide; 

The clear blue octan at a distnm o s. en, 

Boutidb the giy land»< i]k on thi wrsteni sidi, 
While closing round it «itli nnic'tic piide. 

The lofty roiks inul iition <nous niise ; 

* Sure some dmnitj must here rc'idi 

As tranonl in sonic biuht Msion, P'yclie tiu', 
Andscaicebdifciistbcbli''S,oi tiu'tsherchariiKd <ms 
W hen lo ' 1 loiit divinelj swiet she hc.ii', 
Fnmunsi n lips protetds the heaicnlv oiuid , 

* Psvihe apjiioath, disiiii'S thy tin id t< .irs, 

.Vt hiigth ills hriile thy longing spjiisi h is h uii 1, 
And bids foi thee imuioit.J )ojs il jiiihI , 
hor thf e th( palate lose nt his < mi ti ind, 

For thfe his lost a bud il b iiniii i < u wnid ; 
lie bids attflidml nsinplis ai niiul tlicc stiinl, 
Pioinpt tsciy wish to <ivt a i n d obtdii it bfii d ’ 

Iiicrcnsmp wondir hlkd liri i u idn d smil. 
hoi now tnc poi ipmis poii i|s I s,ii]< , 

1 hf re, paubiii" olt, siith timid lo't sin 't h 
lhrou"li J*.ill> hi Ji d lined, ciiiitltd with s ulp 
tund pud". 

While gnj salisnis SJ pc'! lintitlni idi, 

In splendid sista unuing to Inr 'i lit, 

And all with 1 Iff nms 'tins obt.iutiind, 

.And luiinslji d with such tMjui'ile dil ,.ht, 

Thtt siaiee tilt buiiusiifhiattnijiiit'inbill lulii hi 
rhf amtthist was linn (f »? let line, 

[ And thoip the topi/ shed ts '<ld ii lu, 

I Tht fbrjsol fiy], nd tlic'll jiSiit Mitt 
11 As the that a/me ol a s'iiiii> d is, 

, Or the mild f jt'wbfii ai lO’-ons in (spin, 

[1 The snow-white tisiai, and the i pal'- t' imi, 

I j Hie blushuig luhj, ai d the agit' ' 11 , 

II And there tlit fffiii which b( irs In lii klV- ii mi 

'i Whosedf uh, 1J Phibiis nioiiitiiil i imu dhiiidiith- 

|| It'S 'anil 


tlh, jou lor whom I wiite i whose heaits can melt 
At the soft tlmlliug loiw whose powej you prove. 
You know what tfaaiin, unutterably felt. 

Attends thf uiitxpti ti d loite of lose. 

Above the Ivic, tiu lute’s sott notes aboie, 

AVitli sweet eiithaiitmeut to the soul it steals. 

And btais n to l.ljsiuni’s happy grove; 

You best ran tell the lapluie Psyche leols 
j When lioic s anibiosial hp the vows of llynitn seals. 

‘ ’]IS be, 'tis nu delneui' deep imprest 
I I poll iiivbhait (host sounds 1 well letill,* 
lilt 1)1 ishiiig maid evburned, and on his bieast 
A ti ar ol ticiiilding tist u / Itt fall. 

But. ert tin 1 ii»•'tf of the inoii.iiig till 
I Aiiiuia iioiii b(i piiiple, hiiiiiid bed, 

I P'ulie 10 \ no tsplirts thf lurant hall; 

I 11(1 tendt r bner litm her aims is fltd, 

M hill si iji hi drw'u wings bnl o\i her eyelids 

I spu id 

• * Ir 

I llluiiii<i( I III 'it n u diims the splcnlid dome, 

' Ml' ill ns oiiif'lui in 11 al Inul 

I Bill II ' tl I liiili Ol c I an iha-t the gloom, 

I 111 i I'l till s lothi ijT I ( urs oj luiisif fail; 

I lid I' '1j> se-ik' In 1 (I mil with lionet pale, 

' But 1 1 1. J imp (I ncL d' in 'ceict shade, 

I lii'e 11 no i> t' 11 ns all her soul a‘"ail. 

' I 'ill' 11 l( Il i tua< 111 r Ills I uunsel is eibejed, 

1 ji ''ill liirientif 'inl <bln is tin murderous blade. 

' And 11 w with s 111 »t whispeis ot delight, 

Ijim v( 111/' I*' Ilf still iiK If fondlj <lcsr; 

Not uiK 1 SUM d tb ) i_h hid Ill deepest night, 
llii 'll it iii.;iii li lit her'fercl feat 
III tliini 111 It 1(1 lu Ilf" (\utcs the tear, 
bv tin I u( iiiiagi I i lit! paieiit’s gud, 

I And hilf I itfodid m ks in tiuu to cliter; 

\<t, s bib 111 'pe ik', hii 'onows feel itlicf, 
loo s ion 111 jie kti i to sting fiom this suspeuston btief I 


Tlioic the <' III (TKiald, Ih'ii eo ml as w, 
And ijih'cubinif bs poiii cti in il li_'ht. 

With all that India ai >1 l*<iu < u shuw, 

Or Labridor cui give '> fl uuing hiig'it 
'I'O the thainied niaunn' half dti//l(<l 'i_bl 
’IhccoTttl-pa\ed hath' vitli d iiunnd' hla/f , 
And all tli ft < in the ftm ik In ail deiight 
Of lair atliie, the 1 ist reei'S di'i liu 
And all that luMiiy can asl, ho ejf 'iin< v". 

Now throai,h the hill mi hdi ns mns 'tjh. 
And 'oll prepaiud the splendid hui ,ui l 't ml , 
Sclf-pouie*l the iieitar spall le lu the lo il. 

The lute and i ml, tom ht 1 In un^ (n i in k, 

Aid the soft imees of the choi a binils. 

O’er the full boaid a hriglfter liistic bciuns 
Than Persia’s monarch at liis feast cvmin imi 
For sweet tttrthhnKiit all invitine seems 
To taste celestial food, ami pure, ainbri'iii) sue iiih 
H ut when muk tie Imng out her dewy't u. 
And gently leilcd witli gradu il hand llu ki, 
Lo 1 the bright folding do rs utiling tiu. 
Display to Phjthp’s capfiv.iled e ye 
All that Tolupftmus case c rid e er supply 
To soothe the smnts m seidic rejmse 
Beneath the sehet’s purple canopy, 

Divinely formed, a downy couch arose, 

While alaiieeter lamps a milky light elisi lose. 


Allow! Ill -fttle on cik'tial eyes, 

Soil si ip, (' lilting, now e \tJts his sway, 

1 run P'lfhf’s aiiMous pilhw gladly flies 
lo n il thesf mb', whose pure and lambent ray 
1 In powers 11 hincn 'iibiiU'SUf ly obey, 
rrembliiig ind breatulcss then she, softly rose, 

\iid 'Ci/ed til' lamp, W’hcre it obscuiely la}, 

A\ itli li iiifl tl 0 r hlv daiiing to dn< lose 
‘hf safii 1 Mil nliuhhimg rnysleiioiis o’er her wocs. 
Twin, IS with .uitatfd step sho went, 

'J hi lamp (\piimg shone with doubtful gleam. 

As thuii.'h ft 1 aiinel her iiom her ittsh intent; 

And twu' she paused, and on its tierabling beam 
(Ill/el with sii'jHndcd breath, while toices seem 
With muiinuniig sound along tlie roof to si^; 

As one jnsf waking tioin a troublous dream, 

V\ ith p iljiilating hc'nrt and straining eye, 
Stillfived with feai rein iins,stillthiukstbedangerni)^. 

Oh, (hiring Muse' wilt thou indeed essay 
To punt the womlcrs which that lamp could showl 
And eatist thou htpe in living words to say 
The (la//lin!r gluiies of that heaienlv view! 

Ah ' wfll 1 Hfcii, that if with pencil true 
That splendid iinon could be well eiprcssed, 

The fe'arful awe imptudent Psyche knew 
Would s( i/e with rapture ore^ wondering breast^ 
When Loi e’s all-potent thanns dh tnely stood 






All impetoephble to human touch, 

KIh widot dispUy celestial essence light; 

The cleat effulgence of the bla/c is su< h, 

The brilliant plumage shmes so heavenly bright, 
That moital eyes turn JsAjled from the sight; 

A youth he seems m manhood’s freshest ye irs; 
Round his fair neck, as ehnging nith delight, 
l&kch golden curl resplendently appt ui, 

Or shades his darker brow, which gi at I imije-tu ue«s 

Or o’er bis guileless front the ringlets I ruht 
Their rayssot sunny liietre stem to thron 
That ^nt tlinn polishetl nory nioit whiti • 

Ills bltmroing thceks with detptr blushes ,,1 
Than roses siatteii 1 o'ei i Is-d of snow 
While on his lips, dist'lltd in balinv dtws, 

5 Those lips diviiK, that (ten iii silune knnn 
'ho heart to touch), r rsuasn n to iniust 
Still i^ngs a rosy chanit tli it neiei iaiiil> ut' 

The friendly cuiUin oi nulul < nt sUr^p 
Disclosed not yet his cies’ u istk s sn n, 

But from then silke ttil theic seiiin 11 1 j ei p 
Some brilliant g’sntis with a s >ft( m d 
Winch o’ei his iiatuns «\n nsiti 1) j 1 ii, 

And all his polished limbs hullusi with li lit 
Thus tliiough some n in i» sp k i (he a/ui < 1 1 
Sudden its cbecifril 11 \ ditlusin, bii,ht, 

Wide darts its lucidjx m to ,.111 ih 1 1 nv t m 'it 

Ills fatal airowh tud r It sti ii 1 on 
Beside the eouih iiui in di in'h thi \ ii, 

Nor needs the god 1 is d iz/’ing in is t h iv 
Ills gloiious biith , sill hill I ft I Did linn 1 n > 

' A.8 sure toul 1 spnn^ tr m Ih inti’s s 1| il 

1 he bloom trimh ell i n ill I s h 1 n 
Could well ptoel inn him III iiite s i nsli 1 i , 

And Beauty’ s H w 11 < It tl i ' i ns i Ii i j , j 

I And hti il his nitehu g s ilc, hi ^lu slnii_,ii ,| 

^|)ceclilcss with awe. Ill tl 11 t > s(i 11,, I 

. IjOim; Pauhe stood with free 1 .d niii i) , ] 

Her limbs imitine ible, liei w i i I ss I 
Botweui lUnt/eniint, k i , ii It stsc> 

She li iige cii inionnd oir the diite 
Till from hei tieinbliiig h in 1 1 etm ins] i 1 U 
The fatal lamp—In »! iits lud -iid Ituly 
'J remendnns thuiidci 1 e li i tin u htli IiiM | 

While mill’s hideous iii h lu sts oirthi vlli htid 
I walls 

• 

* Dread hoiioi rei is e n her su ’ u h i I, 

A mortal thillness shnddti it hti hr i 
Her soul shrinks tiinliug iiom d itii s n \ d iii, 

Tlje groan scarce ulti red dn s but n dl e \ | n ss( 

And down she sinks in dtaUt sw< u j p e el 
Rut when at length, awa'ain' iVoiu hi i tr i i i 
The tcrmis ol hn fate st in Idle nfes id. 

In Taut she easts aroun 1 lu t timi I ,,1 iiei , 

I The rudely frowning sum > hu 1 iim i j i) eiih in 

1 No traces of those pij s, il is, rem fln’ 

') A desert solitude at uie i)ipc us, 

I No ve rdailt shade lelu its the sin li jih in, 

The Wide-spread waste no sent! t mnniu i heir , 
One barren lace the dreaty piO',<e(t wens, 

Nought through tho sast honnu meets lui cji 
To calm the dismal tumult ot hi i ie<us, 

No trace of human habitation nigh, ’ 

A *a«iiy wild beneath, abotc a threatening s\.v. 

Tie L%1{. 

[ll/MisTiglie) 

, e How withered, perished sctins the toiin 
Of ion obseuro unsightly root 1 
y«fcnhpi the blight of wintiy ston», 

I • ,,1^ l^idea xeeure the proetous fruit. 

klf 1 S 


The careless c)c can find no grace, 

No beauty in the scaly {olds, 

Nor see within the daik < lubraee 
M'hat latent loychncss it holds 

Yet in that hulh, those sapless si lies, 

Ihr hly wraps her sihti test, 
lill siyinal suns and vtmil gales i 

Shall kiss fluec inoie hci fragiant It ist I 

( 

1 cs, hide iKTiosth tbe niouldeiiiig heap | 

J he iiiidf lighting slighted tliini , . 

rill re m the lol I c nth buried diep, ' 

In s Iiiict 1 t it wilt the sjunr I 

fdi' many istiiiiiy ii .ht-hall elosc 
111 gliotn iipiii the hiireii e rth, 

A\hik ‘till. 111 imdistuihcd icpo-e, 

T iiiiiju’ul 1 the fiitnie 1 1 th I 

\ml [gmiiii I with e j lit iic, i 

Hope spot 1 1 smile shall w ndcting new | 
Or milk hi I tl' 1 riidulio. 

Is lu r - lit te II s th" si) t bo lew 

bnii t * nilc I f li II dill I us tc ai • • 

Jill sui *lit 1 wei mill 1 sh.ll loT I , 

Ill ] I mi si 1 III III t sh t.iiiiD 
\nd 1 ituri 1 11 liei bl s i s 11 ni 

Anil tb Ol II (UI 111 IIS] 11 gi 
ill lit, li II i'i> hu nlliwlvbid, 

Buistn I ills mil sbi itli s silken stun I, 

I nil I tn) 111 1 1 ^, ii il iniuuii sbid , 

till' till r I sill) iiist white, 

1 II' illii 1 fi 11 their lilt u 'I ii, 

\i I tb s t( ] 1 1 's s hriv li lit 

in till ii' I 1 1 1 / 1 letti 1 1 I ir 

1 I h b ill s "1 tl e 1 wl\ I’n t 
^\ lilt 111 111 in ihiist)lic, 

\i 1 1 ) 1 b 1 til s n i 1 I SI trisl, 

\i I w it li with I 1 it, I liciilul eye , 

ki 1 1 11 il i I 1 ’ ( J wii tn livbf, 

\i 1 1 1 ir 1 r 1 n d _ idi I I m , 

Vi 1 w lit I 11 I 11 111 ’s II11\ in.' light, 

1 nil) u , s' 1111ll ttlieglwii 


III 11 111 I mm ID • 

\ 

Hons i I.roD'tiu I' idb nt ih Itfimt's Dinf, 
nil ihii poemsillu ti itui • t I n„lishiui il life and 
nistims w is 1 nn it llimii ni itir Buij bt 

I Imui ils, Sufi Ik in till 1 u 17 i» His fatlur, a I 

I I lor, iiifl whilst the p 1 1 w >8 a iluld, md he wa' j 
[littlin In liAiimli itirniir tf,,, herenumeii 
mil two cells biingto') it ik ind dimmutiu'lor 

til Id libimr 11 I lu w IS tiken ti 1 mthm by an 
i i 11 1 lirotln i iiullnoughtiip tiifli k idi of a shoe- < 
mikii Ills tl o t us lit till) itr\ seiiiie, and oe- 
i isioinl -visits to Ills iru mis lu Suffolk, -were of in- 
isriniabli imptitiuu t) bun as a poet, for they 
ifhmh I rn luuK foi his ‘ t fni r’s Bo>,’ and give* 
tfiishii s md 11 hh to Ills de'seiiptiuns Itwis 
in the shotiiiikai s t,uut however. Hut his poetry 
was ehufly composul, uni the merit of mtrodueing 
it to the world belongs to Mi Ctptl lofll, a lite- 
i.trv gentkniau iisiduig at Irostun, iieir Burt, to 
whom the n inusenpt was shown, afltr Uuig re- 
icetid by seieiil I onilou bnoksilUis Mi loifft 
warmly Utiieiidul the [Kiet, and had the satistiction 
ofseeiiut luvprognostie itiousot su&«ss fully verified. 

It this flint BliHimflt Id w is tlui ly two j t ars ot age. 
w^is married, and lud three' thildien riie ‘Far- 
mtr's Boy’mime ill itely lx came popnhr, the Duke 
ot Uiatton piitroniaed the (Hiet, sitlhiig on liiiu 4 
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tuidll nintuf}, and tluough the inflaemt, of tins 
nobltni in he a IS appoint^ to a situ itiou in the 
&caloih(L In ISIO Bloomfield ]mbhshcd icollec¬ 
tion of Rural 1 lies which Ml> sut pmtul his re¬ 
put ition , and to these were Wtiri aids il'( 1 WiW 
riuweri, lltulmood liaU, a 'iillagt it tins un^ ■‘^*>1/ 



'“’t 


W, 


jft- 


V 1 II ] ir IS il 1 ' I 1 

(//»;/ tt th tiu V '>et FI u 1 st w i® j nl Ii h 1 11 tin. 
stir of his tlcilh anil ojicns with ifine I list ol 
p ictv il, thou^li n cl i ich 1^ tichn 

0 f i tin ^tre tlito^auit iv i ii ' 

'l hat JOS 1 lirl whu wilt sr i i er, 

\\hen the dul Icsj t) fti h 1 islr i 
Aiid^tffihi jiluriili It ml ? 

Oiongh hleak N itiiltrsf ii si 

Shahitvirj I trie, u 1 tru ' li cs ch 
Though timr rre j-'i <i in with h s [■ iKn 11 1 

And frost lil c I iIs tl str ai i f) a ion st ii 1 

The siorlUv timinisliiuis of the n tl r it 
have been suihis toe infirm tin idmni n 1 1 i is 
to the infill Its of picts IIis itn iti n in the Snl 
offli e w as irl sonit ind 1 ib 11 us in 1 h ss is 1 i 1 
to resign it tiom lU In iltli Jli in i^cl m tlio 
bookscUing busimss, hut w is iinsu ssfnl In his 
lattu jnrs hi resorted to n innig 1 hin hiijs 
which he sold unong his fruit Is tVi hisi lici i 
infurmcd hv the poet s son (v molest in 1 i it llif.< it 
man, a pnntcrl, that Mr Iti girs < citiil ‘ msi If f i 
procure a pensun fir lilimnificld in^l Mr S ulhi s 
also took much interest in his wdtarr but Ins list 
diys were inibitteyrc I bv ill health iiielpncitv So 
severe were the sufltiin{,s BUrmfi Idfnni e n 
tfuual headache and nm t s irnt ibilits, Hut fi irs 
Wftre entertained for his r n when lunpilv, eh ith 

stepped in, anu rekiseel him fr m thi woihls f lor 
strife' HoditdsafSlufloi ’ m He IfonWhni outlie 
19& of Augaif 1®-*^ ^ 1* dWK 

in the poctrj of this bumble bird is tin tisy sn notlf 
ness anct correetness of hii> sersifu ilion Ihs e ir 
sras attnnihl to harmony, and Ins taste to the be uut i s 
of cxpp^ion, before he had learned an,thing of 


rritieibm, or had enjojed opportunities for sttnfy> 
This ma> be seen foum tlie opetdng of hla ptiihhlMl 
poem — 

0 come, hirst Spirit > whttsoe'er (hem ait, 

Ihoii kindling waiuith faat bover'st round mj heart} 
‘'weet iiiuiiitc, hail • them siniex, of sterling joy, 

Ihit poveity itself can not destroy, 

He thou iiij Muse, and (aiil tul still to me, 

J eti lee the sttp“ < f wild obseurity 

's ) deeds ol arms iiiy humlle lines rehearse} 

I \ Alpine w Hide IS tliundei tine ugh my lerse, 

I Ik I ai n_ < it unit, the snow tept hill, 

Insjniiii - awe till Ire ith itself stands still' 

N vtnie s subliiiier s< iiits nc tr tiurmed iiiiiie eyes, 
Ner seicnte It 1 me tin mgh the boundless skies, 

1 T< in me incr 1 iccts fir iiiv raptures flow, 

(• pi ml these raj tun ' bid my bosom glow, 
til I It a 1 my s ml t > ct staeics of praise 
I rr nil the* llessii <>s rf niv infant days* 

H ir me t! re d h 11 ,.i ms w he n gay 1 anty dwells, 

H It I ul 11 Jiiitns fiir form what lueniorytellik 

I ivo, tiiftii 11 1 lei Is, and .,iare ny song, 

II if I tl c 1 nil 1 It t iiitni il 1 < 1 mg 

1 him wl s ’ 1 uy iinhcidtd „ies, 

I Ills ) II ml 111 IS his cults rr woes 
' Ih u h I s a I e ir s in evi ly 1 ith aic «twn, 

I \i 1 V itl Him 1 hue foelir <s <f their own, 

Mil k f riT in_, I i trins cut as the dew, 
lull hts f 111 tr fl tl s tsir new 
I 'fw V 111 IS w itli < ilf I trk fatherksi, and poor, 

I i1 sill 1 ,1 lit 1 1< It no more, 

N I >tjii >n tepsjnisucl, 

III hi e I stud tliu'al scnitudor, 

Sti u 1 , ill, new n c 1 ash ful look, 

lief I li lily 1 a me w IS Ins b ok; 

\i J II r i I I s chin el the steno 

1 r II III it I I 11 f 1 1 | stuoiis tl serene, 

1! r u h u ry dial s 11 e med Ins ciiiploj, • 

\ t c 1 1 ii lu y 1 u lit Its shut f joy 

It IS nt r stii„ t eontrist tlie> cheerful tone of 
HI nitid Is lies 1 tions of riinl lift m itshirdeafe 
i 1 li 1 11 ndm /1 rnis with those of ( rabbe, also 
a iiitisi f ‘sad Ik Bith are tint, but colonitd 
with tic nsieitii prculiirtics in their style of 
1 in dun ml feeling ol the twojioets Blemm- 
ftll.d tribes till \ ui ms eKiupitions of afirm boy 
I eeltiiK it bluest tending e ittle uid sheep, 
1 1 eth r erupitius In his tiles, he enihoeljea 
n 11 III Ill fuel tg ml punting, and his ineidente 
util i iig n^lwill iiriiigiil Ills w nit of Tigonr 
andpissitn joiiiilto the humility t f his theme*, iB 
lerhips tin cause of nis laing now httle lead, bdt 
he IS mil of the n ost elurictenstie audfuithmof 
lur n iti nal peiti 

[7 1 I •'niir/ IMitatl — ttpar*Jn*^ 

Ih N / /a ’ hfuptnfj, dt —JIurtfU field J 

lilt fiimu’s lift displiys in etiiy pvt 
V ni ml l(“s II to the sensii il luart 
Ihoui.h in the lip ef plenty, thoughtful ttili, 

Ur 1 rks beyond the present good or ill; 

Nor cHl mates alone one blesaing’* worth, 

I 111 Th in^cful seasons, or capricious oaith I 
I’ut 1 ews tlir flit lie with the picsiiit hours. 

And leoics fir failiins as be looks for showonf J 
1 r tsual as fit c itain want prepares, *' 

An I roi n 1 his yard the reeking haystack teawj 
Oi eh'vti, 11 s oiiitd losely to the sight. 

His tc im’s iieh sU re through many a wintry nigtit, 

W hat though ibundiuiie round his dwellibg qpiraadl^ 
The igh tier moist Ins self improving rfleads ^ 

Sjupply his dairy with a copious fiopd, 

And seeini to promise uncxnaiuted fo^ t 
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prpiaiie fails when biiruvf dtep m (sdow, 

And K^tatiTo Ibices cease to flow. 

Fm this bu plough turns up the destinol lands, 
Whmce stormy winter draws it>. full dcmonds, 

For tins the seed ininulolyiiroall lie sows, 

Whmte, sound and sweet, tiM hardy tuniip glows 
But how unlike to April’s closing days' 

High diinhb thr bun and darts his powerful r ij-,; 
Whitens the frtsH drawn mould, and piercts throii 'h 
ihe cuinhious Uods that tuinblc rtuud the p'ou di 
O’er heusMi’s bright aaure, hcnic with joyful tjis 
The fanner fees dark clouds asstnibhn'' use, 

Borne h.sft.lds a hessy tunent falN, 

And stnkes the caith in hvsty dtitiii' sou..!! 

‘lli^t welcome iow i, jc pncious drips,’ hi iias. 
But soon, too boon, Hit j irt iil liUssm^' flu s 
‘Boy, bring tho lianows tiy how deep the i ri 
Has foreod it« way.’ P ei ines, but i.oints i > on, 
Diy dust beneath the bub In ‘■lut uc lur* i, 

And mocks his pains the III u the in to hi w il 
Still,’midst huge clods, h( pi ui is u! rl in, 
limt laugh his harrows inlUiesli Mut si m 
E'en thus the Imng ilcd, ll t stul b irn fo 1, 

Resists the stormy li< tuns ol th'- sch il, 

Till Uied with gciitii i iiu itis, th duni i t [ li , 

His head imbibes i vht n isou 1 y h j,r s , 

As when Itom cvi till m im ig s w il iful h ii, 

Light constant ram ty UK is SICK* 1 i r 
And, ere the day r ■IRiii ts w nt< I in 1 , 

Presents a cheerful i isj 1 1 1 f i ( lU 
Down with a touch the incll )w il i 1 1 1, 

And yon tall enp next < I urns Ins timtlv tii> , 
'Ihither well plr isid he iiiis, i i i 1 1 1 In 1 
Wild trackless h Hints, ml iljc ts 1 1 hi n n' 

Shut up tioin hiiad ru k 11 h tl it 'r pi' w, 
The nodding wheat ( H f tins i i ii full w. 

With milky km ‘Is sUrtiiv full wf uui I 1 wi, 

Tre yet the sun h ith tiiui 1 t> ht 1 1 with 1 1 w • 
There thoub.nds in a H ik, fji iye> „sy, 

Loud chupiug spanrWo will ui ii lIu dn. 

And faom the mazes of tV b i1 h in 
l>t<^ one by one upon the 1 oidiiig com 
Giles \ 'th a pole assails tin ii n sc ic ti its, 

And round the griss grown diwy b rilti 1 1 it , 

On either side coiiipktely nil lie 1, , 

Here branches liriii], thill III I list ps his 1 > 

Gieen corcit hail' hr tluim^h tbt ityiu yi u 
No hours so swi ct, in ci nc t > him 1» ir 
Here Wisdom s p 1 vcid < ye d«li„ht(d si s • 

Hu fnipauit intiiy ils li loiuH as , 

And with one niy his mf uit si iil m ] iii , 

Juit kindling th< ic lur ney< i dying 1 u s 
Whence solitude dimes piiul u ihi*ns, 

And hearen-direitcd thought tub h smu w ini s 
Just trhere the partuig bough’s li ht sh 11 ns j > i , 
Seatce m the shade nor in tin su nhing d ly, 
btretehed on the turt ho lies, i pei pit d 1 1 1, i 

Where swanning iiiscits < rei j> at nim\ his hi 1 1 
The small dust lolourcH beetle cliud s with n iin 
O’er the smooth plsntun le if, a sj me us | lam ' 

■ Thence highei by oi uutU ss stc ps i oin nil. 

He gains the Muinnut of a bhiMiii blsdi. 

And flirts lilt flliay wings, and l< i ks aiout I, 
Exulting in his distance from thi gioiind 
The tender speckled moth here d im iiig sec n, 

The TOUltHut grasshopper of glossy green. 

And all ptoiifio Bummer’s bjiurting ti tin. 

Their little lives by sarious powers sust iiu. 

But what can nnasbisted \i«iou do > 

What but recoil where most it would pnrbiu , 

Hu patient gaao but finish ivith a sigh, 

' Whan Music w iking bpeukb the bkyl uk m 'h 
Juft^startingtiom the coin, he iluinly sings, 
And’trukts w th conseious piide hu downy wings; 
btiU louder breathes and m the f<Ke ol day 
Motm^ Up, and calls on Oiks to mark his way. 


Close to hiS eyes his hat he instant bends, 

And terms a friendly *tk cope, that lends 
Just Old enough to dull the glaring light, 

And plai o the wandering Im I bofort his sight, 
ihat oft beneath a light cloud syTieps along, 

Lost for a while, yet piours the y ined song, 

Ihe eye still folkws, md the el ud moyes by, 

\ 'Sin he stretches up tlit ek ii 1 Im sky , 

Ills film, his mrtioii, undistingiii«htd ,uit(, 

‘sue when hi wlitiIs duett lioiii sha’ Oli ht 

I ’eii then the «in^stii % mtie speck I'l uue, 

(jlidiiig like (iney’s bu’ hits in a dre uo, 

Ihe izei sees lut yiel ling t> it] jse, 

I T iiwittin'ly hisj i kd eye ids dosi 
I I)« 111 1 us ke]i • 1 rein sleep who < iild f rbeir, 

ith guilt I 0 imie t) in ( iks, and no iiioie i in , 
'Peneoerhi bli i il ers ycsyc'. her ,.usidini wii , 

I Noi ( 11 iic'iee nil distuib him nitlta sting, 

I He wal es rtficshid fi iii (lery ti iial pun, 

I An 1 t ik< s J1 11 le, lu 1 brushr ■. r und eg tin 
' It" 1 ii' ^isinhiijits 11 kl e* tl its ail tail, 

I \nl iiitim hiiMs* ri tics in the ,.ale 
I \ ^1 rii i" "1 lit, ll gl ly dyyiUs VI )yy, 

I M hcM I ciyen s niiiiut ( i i iii ikes ill tli ng» show, 

( 1 1 r 1 y f IV 1 1 ll 1 I k II pr "p et f uii I, 

II it III t' ( 11 JI I s II) iiyrit 111'’iiound ; 

I V\ 1 11 e 11 ei ll J 1 1 s ins St tnd, 

I ] 1tl e lit JI hie t the I ii il 

I 11 I \ 111 y lu I I ’ ht 111 1 11 J ] idi , 

|Vhil hue lint )U tei hii’i in 11 de ’ 

.11 tiyyuiii I I u , (1 th diiiesb id roar, 
ki I It 1 1 t !ui i " * i) i"* III h lime, I 

\\ ht < t 1 ih rut 1 _i ll II d liditid tsw, i 

y t I ■> 1 I I it t 111 1 'litre t the jriii i , 
yd I h le t' y 1 t I yy’i thit tn id" tl e 1, j 
Wil' 11 lujk ivrs ll i 1 rii"( t Id, 

\ 1 I n 1 I) y s 1 1 " h r n I ut 1 nun 1 , 

I I 11 r t 111 It 1 1 luiirit I 1 ire i 

I ft I 1 I f tl ( 1 < t ttiumj hs ef her w i 

\ f I 1 1 dl I til I ij c f rth , 

Du rl I It k ll 111 t tyy k m nth s le 
I SI 1 M tl it i 1 ui yyh h n ly ry bii i"t 
I ' 1 1 i It 1 u t < Us I , 1 s, 
i\ ll I tl ( ' I t 1 t I s ,' itiiy J iiprcs s 
. \ r"! t 1 'i e yyl t llesyi i to ill t t>ws— 

' ( hil lid f yy lilt 1 T V i the 1 ui tv fl ws' 

I Vr 1 yery i t i 1 i *li j 'ente is st te 
J yi" i I ll i< n 11 1 tU 1 ts d T • 

j 111 k' yyh i tie "yiij ng " Mhe n yy rips.unh; 

I 1 i h tur h 1 y , e I 1 i i 1 sli n , • 
y\ I yyiiih Tl i im 1 tdiuih t denes, 

Bends ’et his y il, u teytry "liiiyy tiirs . 

I ro u le" the y ivu tie "U i it b s feet. 

But b| sti s till ii"iiig e yer, "Inrt and sweet 
t iiielliilth' e 111 leliity' li_ht Koted lome, 

I Del 1 lly urrey 1 eld iili this your home 
I I a 1 In lit ayy ii s md 1 ids y ni a" its enn , 

I i h 11 1st lie 1 It w tl at eo'i s t > y»tsr a trot n 

' the lit] I pk I dwillitUK inns its teiiintb blrayi 1 
1 ell till ')U"ti 1 iii^h ng ll my IIISI1 
Uk " n the ii Id the i nei tit il to share 
Meiiyy'iil the Uuiiei uits h s ell i w chiir, 

111 " I d liuek floe r. Ills 1 It hii, and his east, 

I Vnel 1 1 Ills (1 L sultifle ims, ind daily beis ' 
ills pitis thi yyii opy n, and his team abroul, 
llie leai'v r lip Itt llel Hit on his word 
Je tuni the syy itb, tilt tjuiye ring load to rear, 

(k J Iv lilt 1 1 ) tale the Inid to ek u 

•si iiimei s ll ht ,nh itseli now eulubrous gtiw i, 

I aeh Ins tl u I ublet in the shy k throws <1 y n 
yy here ift the inn"till skulks withtki^i she 11 e, 

Viid loiisis It the btrui^ir ) issing by , 

While uni<"tiv lud the sueiti eonvcise flews. 

An 1 eyer bn ist I oye\ jieiyyeitiil impiulhc Jii i ws, 

And nyalwits yyicli mote thin iiistie gi ue 
(.onftbb the luseiiet ot a ptetty fiet 
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Hoty Harmalt. 

A ■'Wing, oWhung with m^iiv i floAci, 

'X jip gray Mnd dancing in it' 1 1 1, 

FmbanWl beneath a hawthcn lovni, 

Sent futth iti wateis nc vi n\ In iJ 
A rosy lass appioathtu inv m ', 

1 caught htr blui rjC' m i 1 1 1 nil, 

Ihc stranger nodded ‘Him m do' 

And Ica^Kd aiitbi the ml i it 'tu nii 

The watii htedlcsn pa’n I iMa> 

With me liei glowing nnn^t '■tiiji 1 , 

I Mtrovc, fiom th it au'pic loii'd i>, 

To meet and lilc" tiu Ir itli lu ii 1 
I met her nhtic b« lui tli i iii ti 1 1 

Ihiotigh uiMliv ill '■I the Mild tliMiii uvr, 
Ivor miss (li'tu, fliuti tli ii lismit, 

Mntehi d II tiui ill’s i hit k 1 1 i sv hue 

1 wet her when the d irk n ils m i t, 

And sli idtd Midun sknts tl j 1 ui 
And whin thf ] ik iii ii ii'in ' iii 
IstM glO'lts t 1 htl 11' 11 tl l 1 
hrom hit snitt id u) ii tht m r. 

Our pli^htt 1 n M t Iuimi m it mii, 
truth mikni Mik um u hit d t, 

And r s} II uniRb is mv i mii 

y incs t U (Ity I Cl U i 

[Occasvont l U) aiisit‘iWi (1(1 m 1 h t N i(hui|* n 
bl III, 11 Aii^ist 11 s) 1 

Genius of thi f lest sh i Jes, 

Lend thy j iwi r, and leti 1 thii ( t ir , 

A atrangir wisil tlij Jinnv Jadi', 

Amidst th\ tl irk sn 1 hoiii lug' i 
Inqumng ihil Ihot I il inns Hii m 
O Jit thini II t in I’nm in i in 
Be with mo ntik 1 thu itli ir i 
Iht gloiKs > t thy syJi in iii^ i 

Ihy dells by wintri ciimi (s mci i 
beoludt d li Unit' lit nr <k ir (i nii ’ 

From all hut iiatuii s i jiiiiis 1 m, 

ISo car to hear, u > c\i to n o 
'Ihen honound kiits the grim i ik» lei 1 1, 

An I crowned tht upland s 'ra rf i' 'i\ill 
AVhile ano string thi u h rh s i'< m ts ht n I 
1 aih thstiUit hi til’' til kling 1 ill 

Hail, greenwi dshak', that Ithni 1 i, 

Defy ten sumiiiii « i nutik j mci. 

When August m his b jnnng t ii 

Withholils the el nils, Mitlili I Is tin shiM 
Tht deep tmiil low from iitliti hill, 

Down hartl iisks and uihts run 
(The herd’s rude tracks fniu nil to nil), 

Roared echoing through tht s kiim 'i iii 


How would caih iiwtcping ponderous bough 
Resist, when straight the whirlwind tleaTis, 
Dashing in strengthiiimg eddies through 
A ioaring wilderness irf leaves i 
How would the prone^oscending shower 
hioui the green canopy rebound { 

How would tho lowland tonents pourl 
How deep the pealing thunder sound! 

Rut peace was there • no lightmngs bla/ed ; 

ISo clouds obstiirtd tht fate of licasen; 

Down each gittn opining wliilt I ga/ed. 

My thoughts to hoim ind you were giien. 

O, tl iidi r minds ' in lift’s gay mom, 

Si mt ( Inuils must dim your coming day ; 

\ it boi tk", priik and falsehood scorn. 

And pcitt like this shill chcti your Way. 

■Ni i, it till dsik wood 8 stitely side, 

W III pk istd 1 mi t thi sun a'am, 

Hen fkciiiiglaniv traiilkii wide. 

My SI it tv 1 ' distiiiiil to thi main, 
hor m my in ik Ky stictihcd at leiigth,' 

W n I tiiiiil fyy tk bilk no lunger sheathed) 
I Hal ml id then tuH me i lim stniigtli 
I Iht 1 yt ir iuthir s 1 ithii hi< itlied! 

Viiiiii'tli y II II my i< ii)*ut hi lyc, 

I Ami II iiv i 111 Ifi I sti nn utly , 

I Ihii ^1 n ii^o’i' the ihiTsy. wail, 

]’iin„ h UK rill 11 ifmtoiy 
I (11, t h II, ] r d tl n t iiii et no note I 
( , iici till II to j a denitd, 

111 I ' it ilill 1 II I my nuni'll>n, 

\) 1 till lou’ I i swdlmgtidi 

‘( 11 t till fII 't 'hiles,’ 

Sn t Ill thi hi ights I i thy doiuain, 

Mill I til 1 ay ( ii'iiin.'sh iJow fades, 

I 1 0 y IIM 11 (ountiy s ^oldi n giaiii; 

I It yiiy the {.ItaiTiiii' vill igt spin 

’Ml K' li'taiK gtoyts unkucwii to me— 

( ( I H' hit, onii 1 rigi t lu hiiioi id flic, 

11 w ir ihi {I J )i 1 yahs to thii 

M htic wis thy elf ii turn, that play 

11 II 1 M ill s hii^i oil, thtir taiountc tree, 
D II HI, tht twill ht hiurs iwav^ 

\\ hy ymt they not uyeilesl to me! 

I ct, smihii^, 1 lines kit bt hind, 

AHitti n liiou,ht yoi all to view, 

Ic luyt mil liuikiiii is itngneil, 

' My hi ait heavid mmy i si^h loi you. 

I A\ hen mi niing still mitlonikd ro'c, 

I Ik frtsht 1 with skep and |oyous dreims, 

I Mhirc fnittul liilds with yrooill in Is i lose, 
j 1 ti iced thi birtliA ol i iiious streams. 

I I m la. h ol cl IV, hue < ri tping nils, 

I XhisLUi tl parent Ouse, wouldstial. 

Or, „ushiiig 111 m the noithwaid hills, 

I M oiild glitti r thiough love’s winding dale. 


From mv ibarmcd he irt the numlicrs sj rung, 
1 hough buds had t cased the chi 11 ) Jay, 

I poured wild raptures from my tongue. 

And gave dcliilous tears then w ly 
rhen, darker shadows sci kiii/Pstill,, 

When hum III foot had selilnn “tray* 1, 

I read aloud to every lull 
Sweet Lmma’s love, ‘ thi Nut 1 rown m u 1 ’ 

Shaking bis matted inmt ou lii.h, 

Ihe gaimg e 'It wcul 1 hum h s head, 

Or timorous do^ould lU'liiug fly. 

And leave tt me her gia'sy bed ; 

Where, as the a/uie sky apia tn d 
Thro^ bowels of tier vaiymg foiin, 
’Mi^i fte deep gkom me'houghr 1 liurl 
The dwnn^ progress oi the stoim. 


Rut all' ye tooling springs, faiewcll • 

Hulls, I no imre your Iretdom bharo; 

I But long rny grateful tongue shall fell 

W hnt bi ought your ga/ing stranger (here. 

‘ Genius of the forest shadts,’ 
tend thy powii, and lend tbme oar; 

But tin inis still lerigtbou thy long glades. 
And Jiriiig thy pracc and silence heie. 

[/ftvcitpkofto/ a TiUnd Fo«fA] 

lor fioni his iiadle he had never seen 
Siul ihienug sunJieams, oi wild nature’* green. 
Rut all lift’s blessings centra not in sight jf 
I or Proyidence, that ikalt Mm one long ni^t, 
Hail given, iii pity, to tho blodiniDg boy 
1 rotlmgs more exij[uisiiily tuned to joy. 







Fbtid to oxcets was he of all that giow, 

The monung bloseom sjwnkltd oVr mth dtw, 

Across his path, as if» play ful In \k, 

Would d vsli his brow aud ivctp upon his check ; 

Each vaiying luU that bnis\d where’er ho nun, 
Pressed to his rosy lip be called by n luio, 

He grasptd the saplings, moasim d eroiy lK)u<ih, 
i nbiLlft il the fiagianoe thit the spring’s mouths thic w 
Profusely loimd, nil his young heirt eoiilcsscd 
'lhat all was bciuty, and himself n is bl< ssi 1 
Yet wheu he traeed the wide evteude 1 jd i i. 

Or clear bro8k side, he felt x tr"!! unt j am , 

The keen regret of goedn s-., roia i f jiule, 

10 think he could i ot i j iiii vs ith 1 1 a ,.111 It 

Mt / Du u U D XII t 

llianquttd xfiijl f 'HI- i 

Then caino the jovial dai, n stic sdril 
O’er the bmad poital of tlit in in were j 1 i I, 

But one high sailing ^Ill^t t f lti//l 1 r ulut 
I A soreon ofgjsstmei, in vk li„lic, 

Dioined iiisfautly, b> s mj 1 st >)u [ In 1 1 s kt 1 , 

To reigii awhile, anil 1 e t \h e 1 it ti 11 
O’er Itives, I’ti hi )“sf 111 ",' V li s i ivsci 1 I 1 1 
Foith cauic tilt I itijunii ' su 1 ii 1 1 lil i)i il 
Milhous ot diiv di , s f II, VC f III II 1 s 1 I , 

Like words of tt ms[ it ’1 mill tl i , 
loo stiong 1 11 u (ci *nc( I'li ih in’iifl 
I With rose bu I tin Is 11 i f if iit 1 11 It j v 
I Weeps while ft striig^l s with (i t ( 1 1 1 

j But ehauge the w ne, ii I 1 1 1 1 iiu 1 11 * 11 ,. 

His heart 1 kill lies, nil 1 111 e'lc k i] i in 
A tin Us in 1 times 111 it lovt'v ftm 1 li hi 1 it' 
hioni the first ghi ipsi of div, 1 1 iisv sei i e 
\\ as that high swi iliug I twii, Ih it dist 1 ] c i> 

kVliich shadowli ss t \ j ir 1< I l«i nd wide, 

Ihe mansion’s 0111 line nt, tin 1 i iil t s j u li • 

To eheei, to outer, t > di e t, l i tin , 
bit i old Sir Ambie e 1 1 11 e 11 tip it *iv 
1 here bis whole housiliul I iiil 1 I in ) is i v 
But light IS liilwui where tne 1 1 k is iilv 
S ome wheeled the turf 1 1 luiil 1 iiss\ thi 1 s 
Round a huge them thit spi id his I i li il e 
Rough nned and h ild, is iii st< i it the ] 1 lee , 
hive guieratie us of the lli him lee 

11 id pli eked Ins llowtis, in 1 stiU 1 1 he’ ' In w 
Waved hib white 1 e 1 1, an 1 lelt the I u itli t M v 
Some from the gieeuhonse innge I e \t n s 11 ui 1^ 

To bask m open el ly on 1 iiL,hsb i imd 

And ’midst fhtm 111 line if spUnden 1 di 
Long wre iths uud ^ iil 11 eU g ethcie 1 in tin d v 
Some spread the snowv eanv iss, pi pjsd < n hi Ji 
O’er sheltfiIII* tabbs with tlusi whib siiij u 
Soino swung the biting sty the with i leiiv 1 lee 
And cropped the dm lies fen id me in sj u 
[ Some rolled the mouldy ban 1 in Ins i 1 ht, , 

From prison darkness into clieti nl li.lit. 

And wneed him round with tans, lyid ■ tl 1 I 
'fho creaking hamper with its 1 istlv st le 
* Well corked, well II ivourcd, and vvt U t i\i I, th it 11 1 
rrotu Lusitanian mountains elt ir 1 1 f unt, 

1 Whuicc Gama steered, and led the coiiqneriu* w n 
'To ensttm triumphs and the realms nt dnv 
A thmuanel uiiiior tasks filled every houi, 

Till the sun gained the /etntk of Ins pe wer. 

When every path was thionged with old and y uii % 
And many a skylaik ui his strength iipspr in; 

To bid them welcome Not a fate was the e 
I Rut, for May-day at least, bail ’ iiii hed e iii, 

No (nnging looks, no pauper t lies to it 11, 

No tim^ I^Mice—they knew their host too well 
Freedom was theie, and foy m e very eye. 

Such Mesee were hngland’s boast in days gone ly 
&Aea^ the tl otp wag good Sir Ambrose found, 

Hi* an ample creseenl formed around, 


Nature’s own caipet sprt ui the spate between, 
Where blithe domestics jhe i m gtilel and green. 
Ilie venerable e bapl tm w ived hts vvanel, 

'Viid silence followi 1 is he stut hed his hand • 

The deep ciioust tan ntvti b I't the bliss, 

Ihe miimitKn ui a scene like this 

At length the damasked elothe were wh ,ked away 

I ike H ittering sails upon i sumnici s diy , 

Ihe hey d ly ef eii) ymerit found tc[sj t, 

the weithy biteiii t III ijestii r "O 

Xhey viewc I In ri, while li s ale was fi’hiip round, 

1 lu in mar h e f li 1 wii pateiii il r mn 1 
Ills cup w is full, iiid wheie tlie bloss'uis hiwcl 
Oierlii hi 1 1,‘sii ' il 1 SI sp kt ibmd, 

\oi i-le) p 1 di 1 tV ( iiu 11 pin i t 1 1 cull 
Ills h irt' lit! 1 , like k cu) w is f ill 
‘ I ull 1 e ye ui li J ts iiiliibtl <i ps th it fail, 
lliiltiili II 1(1 lib 111 , h Iff iicsstuall’ 

I 1 ) ill I lust tl it VII b , 1 ill th V lilt I’s vioet, 
l\ Il > e i’ I nee 1 't i tiv 1 r 11 1 s feet 
1 \ii e li ng Ik ihli t 1 ni 11 ’1 iit .,1 < pint, 

I ‘ Sir \i d t e 111 I 11 11 1 In 1 1 li net ’ 

I 1 /) ( hOtthu 


ATiFI f it <i]m»st 

U 1 I /f F/ amn t, 

/ / J 


^l in tu I M i 
N 1 sti 11 J 

1)11 1 mv V , I ( 

1 tell 1 V t 1 11 

I 111 wli it 11 h 111 vv I 


I I b tr ( is 111 p 

w 1 1 V ij 11 1 ) 1 im I 

II \ thill 1 1 yo vei , 

1 n\ 1 in 

h it 1 hi 11 1 11 the maul 


l,i( i 1 1 th s 1 ve 'v V ill V ( I 1 ,. II I 
V 111 1 I m t till 1 1 y I I,, r i.,bt, 

11 li ' 1 1 1 ill V I _ in 1 1 1 flight, 

tl 1 tl it r l e 11 1 t wl re 1 vn I rn, 

11 nil e 1 I III I 11 life Iih lie iti 
I 1 i ’ i 111 I 1 uC I t i s il I { i lie I 
I li ti 1 f 11 ♦ 1 th s 11 ,1 til 11 e he II 1 , 

I I 1 1 I 1 V t til 1 tl r I I 11 lit • line , 


t tl VI I 1 


tt VI IS t ti VI 1 1 I t it hi I 1 IV fi line, 

I III I il III s p l]ii at I home, 

t It t il I 1 V 1 ell i( s 1 ) \s 10 1 n 1 

II d 11 1 'v ste I t (11 Wl le 

1 h > 111 I 1 ml set HI till Is (le 
I n V'VViit It w IS I lieiih tliatee let 1% 

ki I 1 V e J 1 t Tuy 1 itl i s e h m I 

I I ell ith my eii i , 11 t’t s 1 1 Iniii , * 

Vj I e lit 1 the 1 h ti tl vis i‘1 ly iviiiii, 

(lit 1 tty Vi n 1 el le 111 me oM elreh 
sti k tl siiii Itll, 1 ^avi niy heart a hoik 
I 11 V e vn I t V sh It 1 tie/t sprniu, 

\ii t till I igti w IS Ittnd hug on niy ton.ue, 

( I 1 n’ tl e e 1 I il I II ig ill I imus Ishiiid, 

\i 1 u[ th tie hi 1 t inncrs in ill wiiiil , 

I 111 II 1 tlv SI 1 \ ei wn d wii, d iwn ihey went, 

\i 1 t 11 1 twei (i yi us tint 1 luil sjeiit 
I I 11 tr 111IV 1 vlive Itiid I hit viisUiit <ame 
Vi I 11 i 1 till thre held , the ugh so tame, 

I \t ill t he 1 1 isC I hstitistinl, ilmost shy, 

I \ml ( 1st (11 live hi e il bilek steadfast eye, 

Vnl sefine I to sav (pist fiieiidslnp to lenew) 

‘ eVh hi i Id wbi n cut s(Idler, is it y ou t’ 

1 hre ugh the i e m rvn,.e 1 the iinpr souid hu iible lice, 
Viid beviid etl, lud beuiieed, an I stnig„lel to le tree , 
Dvshing n unst the pines with sullen 1 nr, 
lhat thiew fhi it d umond sniilight on the llooi , 

Ibat ilvor, (h 111 sandid nheio mv famv sti ivtd. 
O’er utidul nil ^ wpves the 1 nom ieaj made, 
Heiurndin., iiii ol th >se ot Indeeus foitns 
JJi it met us us we pissc I the ( ajw* ed stonns, 

\\htit h'»h and lend they break, and peieecemes 
neycr, 

They roll and foim, ui 1 nil and it tm toi eyii. 

iS7 
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But Itere fras peace, that pc{^ which home can y>clU; 
The grasshopper, the partridge iu the field, 

And ticking clock, were all at once become 
The substitute for clarion, fife, and dium. 

While thus 1 mused, still gasinp-, garing «till, 

On beds of moss that sptc^ the n iiidua s-ill, 

I deemed no moss my eyes had oicr seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fic-h, and gncii. 

And guessed some infant hand 1* id plw-cd it there, 
And ijdzed its hue, so osiiuNiti, ••o rare. 

Peelings on feelings iiihiglim.', ibmblirg r(i,e; 

My heart felt ei cry thing but c ilm repose: 

1 could not reckon minutes, h >urs nor .ii.vi 
But rose at once, and hurried into teais; 

Then, like a fool, confused, sat donn 

And thought uimn tlie past with shanie .lud p lin; 

1 raved at war and all iH honid cost. 

And glory’s qu.iginiie, where Ibe bi.ive arc lo^t. 

On carnage, lire, and plnn ler luinf 1 inusi d, 

And cursed the murdiMing weapons I )iad ii't I 
Two shadows then 1 saw, two voices hciid. 

One besjioke age, and one a i-bild‘s nppe.m 1. 

In stepped iny father with eonvulsiie stait, 

And iu an instant claspisl me to bis heart. 

Close by him stood ,t little blue (ltd m.ud ; 

And stooping to the child, the old man s,iid, 

‘Como hither, Xanry, kiss me uirc ii'M.n. 

This is voiir uncle Cliarks, eome homo fioniim.’ 
The child ap])roa(bt-il, and with her finger, hitlc, 

' Strokf d nij old (j cs, al i.ost <b prii cd of sight 
But why thus spin inv 1 1 'o thus tt dious 1 1 ’ 

Happy old selditr' wh it’s tb'i wmbl to nu 

[To /.;« V. , I 

I I rise, dear M'rj. fiim toe ■'ipi n i iie », , 

A wandciin.', way-woin. i m i.i ■, smeh g gwst 
I elaiin the jiriulege oi lii'l .lod p Mii , 

Mine are the woods, and all th it tin \ < < ■ I .n, 

The unpolluted g. ’>, i>hi( h sweeps tin . ■ an., 

All the < ool l)los< mgs of the s„lci.-n sh i le ; 

Ileaith, and the tfmv of happim s sineo’ e; 

Yet there’s one wi'h- I wish tint lima luit liore; 
Flee from the trammels (tf d< mestic raT, 

With me these dear autumnal swi, t« to sbaie; 

To share my heart’s ungoiemaldc jo). 

And ke<‘p the biilhday of our poor Jnuic boy. 

Ah! that’s a tender string ! Vet sinie I find 
That scenes like these eau soothe the har.is-id m<n 1, 
Trust me, 'twoubl sft thy jaded spirits liie, 

To wander\hiis through vales and woods with me. 
Thou know’st how nmeh I love to steal awa 
P’rom noise, ,’rom uproar, and the bl.i/e of d , v ; 

With double fr.snsport would my heart ii> ouml 
To lead thee where the clustering nufs are tm.id ; 

No iuilsoine effoits would our t.isk demand, 

For the brown treasure sionps to meet the han t. 
Round the tall lia/el liedsof'mo,, oppear 
In green swards nihlilcd by tiiC forist dter, 

Mun, and alternate shade; while o’er our hinds 
The cawing rook his glossy pinions spirtads ; 

The noisy jay, his wild woods d.ishitig through ; 

The ring-dovi’s chorus, ami the rustling liough ; 

The far resounding gate; the kite’s shrill scii«.ni; 
The distant plonghman's halloo to bi^^team. 

This in the ehnius to my miuI so dear; 

It would delight thee too, wert thou but Iiere: 

For we might talk of homo, and muse o’er day s 
Of sad dietresK, and Heaven’s mysterious nays; 

Our chequered fortunes with a smile letraee, 

And build new hopes upon our infant race; 

Pour our thanksgifings lo th, and weep the wl.ilo, 

Or pray fi>r bleasingH on our native isle. 

But TWO the wish! Mary, thy sighs forb“nr, • 

I Nor grudge the pleanuv which thou canst not share; 

I MflAe home deli^tful, kindly wieh for me. 

And I’ll leave hille, and daica, and woods for thoe. 


JOHN ixrmn. 


MOice tiome aeiiguviui, ainuiy nr 
And I’ll leave Mile, and daica, ai 


JouN Levden, a dUtingauheil oriental scholar as 
well as a poet, was a nntivo of Donbobn, Roxbnrgh* 
shire. He was the son/nf bumble parents, but the 
ardent liorderer fought his way to learning and oele* 
brity. Ilia parents, sei'iiig his desire for iiutru^tioh, 
determined to educate liiiu for the church, and. be 
was enterisl of EiUnburgli college in I79U, in the 
tecntli year of his age. He made rapid progress; was 
.an exeelleiit Latin and Greek scholar,,and acquired 
also till* French, Spanish, Italian, and Gonnao, IW' 
sides study iiig (he Hebrew, Arabic, and I’trsian. He 
liecaiiio no iiie.in proficUnt in niathen).iucs and va- 
rious br.uK lies of seieiiec. Indeed, every difikailty 
seemed to vanish Im fore his commanding talents, Ms 
retentive memory, and robust application. His 
lollege vacatiims were siK>nt at home; and os his 
father’s i-oftage afforded him little opportunity for 
quiet and seclusioii, lie looked out for accommodU' 
tions abroad. ‘In a wiM recess,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘ in the don or glen which gives name to the 
vilkigc of Dcidioliu, he contrived a sort of furnace 
for the imrpu.<ic of such chemical experiments as he 
w as adequete to performing. But his chief place of 
retirement was tlio snudl p.irKh church, a gloomy 
and ancient bmlliiig, generally believed in the 
ncigliliouihoud to U* h.uinte>k 'I’o tills chosen 
l>l.icc of •'tiidy, ^l^u.^lly lucked during week days, 
I,ey'Uii inadu iiitrince by moans of a window, 
ro.ul there for m.iii' hours in the day, and depo- 
m(i (1 Ins books and .<ip'Tiinen8 in a retin-d pevv. It 
was I will-iIijsi 11 spot of siclnsioii, for the kirk 
(evc'p' 1'4 during divine strvice) is rather a place 
of tor" V fo iho twottish rustic, and that of Cavers 
was roT.dorid more so by many a tale of ghosts and 
witfhcratl, of which it was the snpiKisod scone, and 
to whii'i Liy di n, partly to n.dulgi' his humour, and 
p.irtly to seenre liis ritircniont, ooiitrivod to make 
some modern additions. The nature of his abstruse 
studies, siiiiie spii miens of natural history', as toads 
and .uldcrH, lift e.vposed in their spirit-vials, and 
one or two pr.u tii id jests played off upon the more 
enrious of the peasantry, rendered his gloomy haunt 
not only venerated by the wise, but feared by the 
simple of the parihli.’ From this singular and ro* 
nuintie study, i^eydia s.iUiod forth, with his curious 
and'v irious ston s, to astonish his eollege associates, 
lie already numbend among his iViimis the most 
distinguished litirory and bcientifie men of Fdin- 
burgh. On the ixpiration of hts coilege studies, 
iM-yden aeocpfid the situation of tutor to the sons 
of Mr Campliell of FAirfield, whom lie aceompauieil 
to Hie university of ht Andrews. Tlw'rc he pur¬ 
sued Ills own researches coimeetod with oriental 
ilwirning, and in 179» published a sketch of t^ 
Ihstornhs and SilllemcHfn of llui Jiuropetau in 
Notthrn and HVi/un Afiiru. He wrote also vajd' 
ous copies of verses and translations from the 
iiortheni ami oriental languages, which be WSj- 
lished in tiie Ixlmburgh Magazine. In 1800*&y- 
den was ordaineii for the church. He conthwed, 
however, to study and compose, and contrttmted to 
fM-vvis’s Tales of VFonder and sicott’a Minstrelsy' of 
the Scottish Border. So anient was he in sasistinK 
the editor of the Minstrelsy, that lie on on^ occa¬ 
sion walked between forty and fifty miles, and hack 
again, for the sole purpose of visiting an (dd person 
wito posscssc'i an ancient historicul ballad. 
next publication was a new edition of Tiie Cemple^t 
of Seotland, an ancient work written about 15*8* 
which Leydeu enriched with a preliminary dlnserc. 
tution, notes, and a glossaTyr. IJu also 
the management, tot otw year, of the 
zine. Ilia strong desire to visit forct^ cotum^’ 
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iMuced hl$ friend* to apply to goTerninont for some 
Bpoorntment fat turn cdanectod with the leamng 
hud tm g mt gBa of tlic Ewt. 1^16 only mtuat Jon whi< h 
th^ oould procure we* that of surgeon’* assistant, 
Ma in fire or sw montlis,' by incredible Uboui, 
T ^fi n nuahflod himmJf, and obtained his diploma 
‘Xl« yuddeii change of his profession,’ sajs Scott, 
great amus^nent to some of Ins friends ’ In 
Defter 1802, I^ydcn was summoned to join the 
O hnstm M fleet «f Indiamcn, m consequence of hw 
appointment, as assistant-surgeon on the Madras 
(BO&lisbuent He finished his poem, Ike /S'c<nr^ of 
fieicnptivc of his native vale and left 
bcotknd for ever Attci his arnval at M tdr is, Ua 
health of Leyden gave way, and he was obliged to 
remove to Trince ot W dcs Ishn I lit n sidt d tin re 
for some time, visiting Sumitra and the M dij in 
penmsida, and amassing the curious iiifunuition 
contenung tlie language, httrahin ind descent of 
the Iudo*( bines’ tribes, win h aftxrwsrls tntbicd 
hiia to W a most valuable dissert ition before tlit 
Asiatic ^ lety at Caleutt i. Lej den quit te d Pn nee 
of Wdes Island, and was appointed a profi ssor iii 
the Ben^ college Ihis v is soon cxch inge 1 for 
A mor» lucrative appointment namelj, tint of i 
judge in Calcutta liis spirt time w is i« usud 
devoted to oriental miiinseripts and intiquities 1 
may die m the atttii.pt, he wrote to i iritnd ‘ 1 ut 
if I die without surpassing Sir illi ini loms a bun 
dredfold in oiiental It inniig, let utvir a te ir for me 
profane the eye of a bordtrtr Jht possibility of 
an early death lu a distuit Ind ofttii tioused tin 
mmd of the ambitious student lu Ins Stent s of 
Infancy,’ he expresses his antitipitinii of suth iii 
evtmt in a passage of great meludj aid pithos 

The sihor moon at midm^^ht col 1 and still. 

Looks, sad and siltut, o’er jou western 1 ill, ' 

While large and pale the ghostly strueluits ,.io\t, , 
Hegipd on the confines of tbt w ill bcl in 
la that dull sound the bum of Ttt lot’s stre uu > 

Is that blue light the moon’s, or tomb iirt s ^leim * 

^ which a mouldeiiny pilt is faintly sttn, 

The old deserted thutth ot Hareldi ui, 

Where slept my &thers in their n ital cl ij, 

Till Feviot’s waters rolled then 1 ones aw n * 

Their feeble voices from the sfretm thty i use— 

* Rash youth ’ unmindful of thy eailj dajs, , 
Why didst thou quit the peasant’s simple 1 it! 

Why didst thou lease the pcasai t’s turt buiU cut, i 
The anment gntves where all thy fathers lie. 

And 'teviot’s stream that long has inurmurr I bv ’ 

And we—when death m» long has ehisea out ties, 

How wilt then bid us from thc^ust arise, 

And bear our mouldering bones across the mam. 

From vales that knew our hits deioid <1 stain ‘ 

Rash ytmtii’ beware, thy homo bred virtues sail, < 

And sweetly slreip in tliy paternal graie ’ 

In WU X^den accompanied the governor general 
to Java. ‘Ills spint of romantie adventure,’ sijs 
Scott, ‘led him literally to rush upon death, for 
with (mother volunteer who athndi d the cYpodition, 
hq threw himself into the surf, m order to be the 
flm Sntem of the expedition who should set foot 
, upon Jam When the surress of the well concerteel 
• movemmits of the invaders had given them posse s- 
■ sjon tho town of Batavia, Leyden displayed the 
Sipne Jill-omened precipitatwn, In his haste to exa- 
* library, or rather a wa^ciumso of books, iii 
I trakb many Indian manuscripts of value were said 
, to bq deposited. A library lu a Dutch settlement 
Rjh not, M might have been expoetid, m the best 
L apw^ent hod not bwn regnlorly venti- 

I w ollher trom this circnmstiuico, or already 
^ sickness pccuhar to Batavia, 


Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit of sMw- 
ing, and dec lored the atmosphere was enough tO 
any mortal a fe\er The presige was too jnsti he 
took his bed, and died m tliree days (Augnst 
1811), on the eve of the battle whieli gave Java to 
the British empire ’ The Boetieal Ikmoms of Ley¬ 
den were pnbbshed m 1819, with a Memoir of his 
Life, by the Rev James Morton Sir John Malcolm 
and Sir Walter Scott both honoured bis memory 
with nofaces of his lift and genius Tne Great 
Minstrel has ilso alluded tu lus untimely death 
m his ‘ I ord of the Isles ’ 

^caiba's Isle, whose tortured shore 
bull niioS to ComesrccLm s roar. 

An 1 lom ly C olonsay, 

Sillies sung by him who sings no more, 

Ills bright and brief career is o’er. 

And mute lus tuneful strains, 

Qiieuihcd IS his lamp of laned lore, 

I hat loscu the light of e ug to poi l 
A distant and a deadly sht re 
lias I tyiKn’s col 1 rem uiis 

Do allusion lure is to i ballad by Leyden, en- 
tithd Iht Mitmaii the scent of wfnrh is laid at 
Cornesnikin mil which was published uitli an¬ 
other Ih ( nt (f Kallar in the Border Min- 
slnlsv Ills longest poem is 1 is “• tnes of In- 
fanii dcscnptise oi his nitnc vile ot lesiot His 
tersifuatiun is sufr mil nmsuni, ho is an elegant 
I ithcr til 111 1 It re ible jhx t ills bill id strains aie 
gre itly supc ri ,r to lus* Scenes ot Infancy fair 
\\ ilt( r Scott li is praised the r [a ning of * Die Mtr- 
iM 111 IS e\hibitin„ a power ot numliers wbuh, for 
nicro mtlolv tf sjuiil, his seldom been exttUed in 
I iiglish poetry 

S>me( o» iS i/fufk Mom 

M nh silent awe I bin the i-acred mein, 

Ihilc iicelv waki while ill the fields are still; 

A I Mho „ cihii (u c\cry lret/< H booia, 

\ r.rtier muiinur c hecs fiom the hill. 

And s Iter '■mas the linnet from the them, 

Ihc skjl ok warllts in a tone leso «hnU 
Hill, li hi CTCie' tail,soiled Sabbith mom 1 

I he sk> a pi u id 11 11 w lustn throws, 

111 giie. that lately sighed alciig thegrose. 

II lu ’uishtl I Ik 11 liiwsy win„s in detwi repose, 
ihc h nciit , I (k ot el u Is iur,.«t8 to m#ie 

So soft the day when the first msm arose'* 

01 li an Indian Gold ( oin 
[W Mtt n m Chcnt U MalibarJ 

Slai < 1 thi, dark ind 1 rtv raiiie * 

W h it vanity ha'< br mcht thee here t 
Hew cm 1 hit to see thee shine 

1 1 ri„ht, whem 1 haie bought so deart 
Ihc tent rojies flai piiig lone I hear 
1 n twilijit eonicrsc, aim in arm, 

1 he jackal’s shnek I ursts on mine ear 
W hen mirth au 1 inusu wont to cheer 

lU khtiiial s dark wandeimg strcaius, 

W KeiP c file tufts shadow all the wild. 

Sweet -visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of fell t loved while still a child, 

Of ett'thil rxk* stupendous piled 
By 1 sk or I den’s classic wave, 

here 1 nes of youth and fiiendshipg smiled, 
Ilncnised by thee, vile yellow sla^J 

* k wiittr in III' rdlnburgb Rohw (IDQS coiuidios Hist 
eiilthama bim v I the opininj desenptUn to bn Hsbbath 
ftum the alx \i sanni t bv 1 1 vdin The bnaircs an c vmmun 
ti poeti>, beside!) being tongeulal to Scotlbh bvbit. and fed- 
Inga 

seq 
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CYCLOPJBDU OF 


nu, 9BX miAin tlipb 


^'»de, day-drtams «we«i, fiom memory fwlo' 
The {)eruh<>d blisa of jouth’o fini puini. 
That once oo bti^i on fancy plajctl, 

ReriToa no more in after tiiu<. 

Far from my eacred natal ilinie, 

I haste to an untimely grvve, 

The daring thoughti that so in d sublin c 
Are sunk in ocean’s soathem naio 

Slave of the mint I thy >cll » lit,ht 

Gleams balelul at> tbt tmib hit dnar 
A gentle vision cuioes by iii^ht 

My lonely widen td heirt to thecr 
Hot eyes are dim with many a ttnr, 

Tliat once neic guiding stars to mini 

Hei fond htait throbs nitb mattj 1 1 » ' 
1 cannot bear to see thet sliiiu. 

For thee, tor thcc, ulo >611 >iv slax , 

I hit a beait thit loitd me ttu< ' 

1 crossed the tedious ocean w i>p, 

To loam in chinis unkind and i ew 
1 be told wind of the str in^tr 1 It w 
Chill on my w itbcrcd ht wt, tbt ii t 
Dark and nntimih met riv i icw - 
And all fui thcc,>iloytllow slait' 

IIa> toin'st tbou new >0 liti to mock 
A vranilccer's banished lout t tlnn, 

Now that his triiuc the h^htiiinj: sht tk 
01 sun rays tipt with death w vs Uinc ’ 
From love, fnia trien Islup u uiitiy, t i i. 
To memory’s fontl rt^rf ts'thi puy , 

\ lie slave, thy yellow ih s- I s< trn ' 

Go mix thee with thy km lied tiny ' 

Tte Mcrmu'l 

On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The mumurs of the mou itvin Kt ' 

Ilow soiiiy mourns the wiitlud shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its p ueut st i' 

But softir floating o’er the tnif, 

The Mennaid’s sweet sea soothing 1 ij, 
That ehanued the dancing w ivts 'hep. 
Before the bark of ( oh usay 

Aloft the purple peinons w m, 

«As parting gay fioni Cnntn’s shore, 

From Morveu’s w irs, the sc imeu 1 rue 
fb^tr gvllaiit chicitaan homeward Lt't 

In voutL’s gay bloom, the hr i>e \< j h iil 
Still blamed the lingering buk’s <’ 1 ly 
For her he ebid the flagging s iil, 

The lovely mud of Coh nsvy 

‘ And raise,’ ho cnel, ‘ the song of love, 

The maiden sung with tearful sinih. 
When first, o’er Tun’s lulls to rove. 

We left afar the lonely isle' 

“ When on this ring of ruby kiI 
Shall die,” she said, “ the ennisem hut, 
Know that thy favountt lair is dt lel, 

Oi proves to thee an<l love iiutriie 

Now, lightly poiMel, the rising <Ai 
, Disperses wide the fc aiiiy spray. 

And echoing far o’er Cnn ui’s shore. 
Resounds the song of Colonsay 

•Softly blow, tliou western bret/e. 

Softly rustle tbievugb the hail < 

Soothe io vot the i rrowy seas, 

Before my love, sweet west* ni gale! 

WhM the wave is tinged with red, 

Asd the russet eea'leaves grow, 

UarinoM, mth pradmit dteaii, 

Shun the abeiving reefs below. 


■ . . ■■IIS H I | > n ■l H l■llll■l n iysI M ‘ 

As you pass through Jura’s efoiuid, I 

Bend your course bv Si»rba’s shorty '' 

&bun, 0 shun, tbe gulf profbund, 

Where Coirierr^m’S surges Voarl 

If from that unbottomed deep. 

With wrinkled form and wreatheel tulin. 

O’er the verge of Seaiha’s steep, 

I be sea-snake heave his snowy manOi 

llnwarp, unwind his oozy coils, 

Sea green sisters of the mam. 

And in the gulf where ocean boils, 

Ihe unwieldy wallowing monster eSaitb 

Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle thiougb tbe sail' 
boothe to lest the fuirowed si as, 

Bituie my love, sweet western gale!’ 

iliiis all to soothe the ehieftain’b wo, 
h >r from the mud ho loved so dear, 

The song arose, so soft and slow, 

He seemed her puting sigh to hear. 

The lonely deck he p ie« s o’er, 

Iiupatic it for the using day. 

Anil still from Cnnau’s moonlight shorfl( 

He turns lus lyts t> ColoUbay. 

Hu niunnbiams ensp the Mirling suige, 
fh It hticuk- V ith fo im the ocean green; 

M hile ft nr vrd still the rowus urge 
1 hi ir couisi 1 icniale fonn was seen. 


I 


Tint sea iiiiid’s i iin, of pearly light, 

'iV IIS whiter tl an the downy sprvy, 

\i il round hu bosom, hi aving bright, 

Her glossy yellow niiglets play. 

Borne on a f ismy crested wave, 

She real be 1 inmm the bounding prow, 
Ihen clasping fast the ehieitain brave, 

She, plunging, sought the di ep below. 

\h' long besi le thy feigned bier, 

[ho ni nks the prayet of death shall say, 
^iid ling for thcc, the fruitless tear, 
bhvll weip the maid of ( olonsay t 


But downwird like a powerless corse, 

Ibc eddying waves the chioftaiu bear} 
He only Lend the mooning hoorso 
Of waUis murmuring in his ear. 

The murmurs sink by slow degrees, 

No inoie the waters round him rave; 
Lulled 1 \ the music of the seas, 

He Ills withmWv coral cavi. 


In dreamy mood reclines he long, 

Nor d lies his trinced eyes unclose, 
Till, warbling wild, the sea-maid’s song 
[ ir m the crystal caiem rose. 


Si ft as that harp's unseen control, 

111 morning dreams wbieh lovers hear, 

A\ hose HtraiTis steal sweetly o’ratbe soul. 

But never reach the waking ear. 

As sunbeams through the tepid air, 

VVhi n clouds dissolve the dews nnseeit, 
bnnle on the flowers that bloom more fai^i 
And fields that glow with livelier gmfi-'> 

So melting soft the music fell; 

It SI I mod to soothe the fluttering spray-~ 

* Say, hoanl’st thou not these wild notw strait 
Ahl ’tiH the song of Colonsay.’ 

Like one that from a fearful dream 
Awakes, the morning light to view, ’ 

And joys to see tbe purple beatn, • 

Yet loan to find the viskn 







ENGLISn: LITERAtUHE. 


JOBK ixuhtm. 


H« hBKti til** «tr*.n, «o wildly swwt, 

Whieh bade his torpid languor fly; 

Ho feared some spell bad bound Lw feet, 

Ami hardly dared lus limbs to tiy. 

‘TMs yellow sand, this spany c«e, 
l^all bend thy soul to beauty’s sway, 

Can'st thou the inaidin of the wave, 

Compare to h< t of Colons ty V 

Roused by that voite of mIk r sound, 

From vie paved floor he lubtly spmn/. 

And danung wild his ejes around 

the fair nymph her tiesscs wi uii 

No form he saw of inort (1 mould , 

It shone like 0( t lu’s snowy fo iin, 

IRrringkts waved ii hvin/ (fdd, 

Her mirror ciystal, j f »rl tho i omb 

Her peaily comb the mk ii toik, 

And caw less bound lur tnssis vviVl 
Still o’er the 'uiiiot ^tolc hi i looh, I 

As on the wondoin ' j i ith ‘hi ‘inil 1 

Like rausn fiom the <rn 11 w i > 1 tree, 

Again she raised tin uniting 1 iv , 

* Fair wamor, wiU thou dwell with im. 

4nd leave the luaid ol < d nsty ^ 

Fair lb the oiystiihil] f i nn. 

With mbits aiid witli iiiKial Is ttt, 

And sweit the rausu it tin ft i 
Shall sing, when wi in bvi ur nn t 

How swtf t to d WHO with gliJii ' I 
Along tho lev tl tidt ST gite i, , 

Kesponsivi to thi eidiniksniil 
That bn athts along tht wot nil ht in ' 

And soft the music oi tht main 

Kings from the mol ley tort 11 -In’), 1 

V» hilc moonbeams o'er the wst y 1 1 iin , 

Seem trembhug m ds fitful 'vvi 1 j 

How sweet, when billows heavi tin ir lu i1, I 

A d shake their snowy ousts in lii,li 
Seiene in Ocean’s sapphin be 1 
Beneath the tuuibliTi„ sur,o to lit, 

To trace, w ith ti viiquil sttp, i h Iti ji, 
Whcropiaily diops li fio/in lew 
In contave shells uneonsnous slitp, , 

Ol shine with lustre, silvtiy 1 lui ’ 

Then all the summer sun, from fvi, 

Poui through the wive a softir », 

While diamonds jn a bowti ot n ii^ I 

At eve shall shed t bnglsttr d iv | 


These limbs, sprung from the lucid sea. 

Does no warm blooii their currents fill. 

No heart pulse not, wild and fine, 

To joy, to love’s dthtious thnll ** 

‘ I hough all the splendour if the sea 
ilmund thy faultli ss beauty shint, 

1 hat bent, that riots wild ind fwt, 

Cmi hold no sympithy with iinne 

IhcKi spiraling lyfs, so wild ar 1 guy, 

Ihty swim not in tie Ii.ht >1 lore ; 

The b^eutcfu" niai I of f ibusty, 
lltr eyes are luildti than tiu love * 

rvon non, within tho lonely isle, 

Her lyis tie di n with t( tis f r me; 

111 1 c iiiTt til II thiiit til it Mil n sniile 
C ill line jiiy soul to dvvill vviru theel* 

Vn fury film hir limbs o’erspreod, 

I iifilds in length Iwr scah trim ; 

■sIk ti ss( d in 11 1 1 lisd iiii her In mI, 

Ai lUh Iwitiiwelb I iin tli main. 

‘I*veil hen i1 in’’tin Abnnai 1 tried, 

‘ Vii 1 view i r (I tho ti , nymphs pily ; 
fh pit n will, tin. 1 ni till 
S'lml 1 11 (Ii_, sUjs ij ni C lonsiy 

\l n in ti, 111 I u< n sialv bnol, 

J t VI with nj il in tn wavi, 

1 ii ti 111 the lull litf 1 thi fl I d, 

( II cal till I m tb^s cji il i tve 

I i 1 n V t M HI 111 ictuii, 

It kin Ilfs ii tliy ( 11 disdain, 

An 1 lus a m rt tl 1 ir< i to spurn 
A 1 1 i_Ut i i thf t imy u am >’ 

•shi flel, ir uni thf trv til cave 

II 1 llii, wives n UII t th* ir rood ; 

On fin 1 1 1 1 I It it 1 llv r V , 

I’ It liter 1 t fit 1 V ii; h s ib de 

\ 1 mi y \ wi uv n ht wiiit by, 
is 11 11 1 11 'v 11 c 111 lav 
Ai 1 I 11V I nil 1(11 1 Ibriu^n ibo skv, 

ii ’ 1 i I It 1 1 iin 1 1 1 usiy 

\n I Itl iiitlitli liiriioin, 

III li II1 111 ! thi Ml in i 1 Slug, 

V 1 tt tr nnnv 1 n iiiiu t in, * 

i ht slu 111 nvr 1 Iv Its 11 xi an ling J 

\nl wh nth ni vvt t 1 vvii tin sky, 

M 11 1 sc, n dicaiis, his native pluu, 

\)i i I It ht ti lul t Ins 1 VC w ts 1 y, 

4n I tht me 1 liiui with sune uudir stiiin: 


Nor stormy wind, nor wmtiy gait, 

That o’er tho anyry ocean sweep 
Shall e*er our coial gioves asMtil, 

Calm in the bosom ot the deep 

• 

Through tho green meads beneath the m i, 
Fnoraoured we shall fondly stray — 

Then, mile wamor, dwell with me, 

And leave the maid of Colonsey •’ 

‘ nioagh bright thy locks of glislciiii'' gold. 
Fair maiden ot the foamy main > 

Tlw life-blood is the water cold, 

While mine heats high in cvi ly vein 

If I, beneath thy spany cave, 

Should in thy snowy arms tlmi, 

1 Si^xmataut as the restlcHS wave, 

lly heart would grow as cold os thmo * 

Atf cygnet down, proud swelled her bieost. 
Her ere v onfesiied tho pearlv tear. 
s Bit hand she to her bosom piesseil, 

^ *lltlh^ no heart for rapture here { 


j \n I be 111 si< k it 1 c wal id to wiep, 

I \Muu 11 I 1 th n, Veil I it silvii sound, 

t \ii 1 th 11 ht 1 1 plutipf h III Ill flu it |i 
I 111 w ilh 1 bis TVs, il I ivciti luiiiid 

I Bell still the ling, of luby red, 

[{( 1 1 nil d its VIV id 11 iiuson hiii, 

I tiid o wh dcsp luing accent lie I, 
fo iind his giiitle love so true 

When sevtielong loiuly months were gone, 
Ihe Mciniui to hi» cavtm came, 

Ivii iinre misshapen fioiu the zone. 

But liki t maid >t mortal frame. 

‘ 0 give ti me that ruby nna, 

I hat on thv finger glances gay. 

And thou shilt hear the Mcrnii^^ sing 
Ihe song thou lov'st of < oionsay* 

* ‘ Fhis luby ling, of tnuison gram, 
hhall on vhy finger jlitler gay. 

If thou wilt bear uu through the main 
Again to visit Coloiisay ' 
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‘ Except thou quit thy ftvnnpt loie, 
Content to direll for aye with me, 

Thv ‘■t^in my finny trame ini,5lit moie 
lo teat thy luubs a>inid tht m * ’ 

* Thtn hear me bwift alon/ *' < nuiii, 

'Ihe lonely isle afiuiii t i, 

And whin J hue Klnni i nn, * 

1 plight my Inith to d» •' with thft ’ 

An oory film hi r liml •< u 'pte «], 

Whili slow unfi 11 her ‘’i ‘l> ti mi , 

W ilh gluey t mgs hir h ind ■v vii rn In 1 , 
bhe lashed with tuhh d <ui thi in ii > 

’ He ginsps thi Miimiud s si iIt m li , 

As with bioll Im shi ous hti \i i\ 

Belliatli the siltiit mo n she lidis, 
tint sni(tl> sliej s cn ( Inisii 

Proud swiIN hit lu iil ' she liii i' it 1 1 l 
T 1 [ ire him with her silici t ii ni. 
And, IS thi shclvii ' roihs he j i s< 1 
bhe rai t 1 hi r tout, iii I swi i ^li s i 

In R (hi, sniitii sli mis s'li siili 
Sion ,,hd]|i jii th< nil nli^ t I ti 
\\ hill light t< 1 in 1 thi 11 islt mi p , 
I h 111 tht 1111 1 t { 1 iis IS 

O svd the Mtiroaid ' ,.ss n itn li II 
And siiiis sii k lini ti it sn' 

So sadly iniui's tin sunlitd shill 
(Jf lull’s she i^itsimut ti 

And Tir ts tin >i ii iitiini , 

lliL ih in I lx nil 1 SI I Is kniis th 1 s 
I r stJls still th Ml n 1 II1 ii mu 
Jhe losily tlin 1 ot (i It isiv 


s'liiisM < inoio 

WiLittsi Oitioiii 1 TKit In sli*oj indcritii 
afioriltil anniatkihl t\iin[h <1 su usbiul mill 
cation to siuiiip i id IjUrUiut tuidir tin iiust i ii 
flTOUi ibli, uriuinstaiui lit n vs Ixirii it Ash 
burton, in ihsonbliin in Ajiril I'll Ills fitlitr 
hadbeui ipvmtir ml „h/i(r but Ixitlitlii i units 
ot the iwct died ssbui hi, w is y ouiv mil iltt r s iim 
bttlcedutation,hi ssis,attlit 1 1 tliiiUni, plui I 
on bo^ •» totbtin ves&il bs his t,odt itlui i m in 
who ssas supposiii to his< btiiLlittd li nisi It it tin 
expensi ef (jilTorIs parents it ssill 1 1 < i ily ton 
tuved,’ he b lys, ‘ Ih it mv lih w is i lih < ( h irdslun 
Isvasnotonly ‘ a ship bo) on tht high ind giddy 
mast, but albO m tin t ibin sslitri t w ry mui tl 
office fill to m> lot j« t il I w is n btkss ui 1 d bton 
tentul, I can bitcly siy it ss la nit si niiuli on 
account of this, as of my liting prtimdtd troin all 
possibility of ri iding, is niy master did not possisb, 
nor do J ncolkit bcung duiiiig the siliolt tniu oi 
my abode si ith luin, a single book of any dt seriptioii, 
except the Coibting i’ll it Whilst thus x>nrstting 
hvs life of a eahin boy, (iiffiird ss is ofrtn sun by the 
flsbwomtn of Ins uitist town ruiimng ibimt the 
beach in a rapgf U jacket and trousers I hey iia n 
ilonetl thit to the people of Ashburton, and ni ver 
without comimstritinK his ehaii^e of condition 
Th» tak, ottf u re jaaieil, aw ikined at length tin jnty 
of the auditors, ind, is the next step, Ihurrewnt 
meat against the m ui who ha I n dueed him to sui li 
a Idate of ss rote huinrsa 11 n uull ither was, on this 
account, mdueed to n > all luni troin the ses and put 
Abn agaut to eriOld lie inide ripnl proguss, and 
eiun hoped to sueceod Ins old and inlirin m huol- 
master. In hu fifteenth year, howesir, his gjil- 
fiith^i conceiving tliat bo had got leannng eDoiigh, 
ahd hi$ own duty towards iiim was fair^ 
dischargi^ put lum appruitice to a shoemaker.'' 


OiSord hated liis new profesrioft with * perfhn' 
hatred At this tune be possessed but one book jit 
the worlii, and that wss a treatise on algebra, 
which he had no knowledge, but meeting with Jbn- 
mng’s lutioduetmn, he'masterei’ both works: ‘Thto 
w lb not done,’ he st it< s, ‘ ssithout difficulty. 1 had 
nut a firtliing on earth, nor a fiiend to gtTOineone: 
inn, ink, and piper, therefore (In despite of the flip* 
pant ninirk ol land Orford), were, for the most 
lurt, os completely out of my reoih as a erussn atyd 
M eptre Thr re was indeed a resourLCt bttt the ut¬ 
most caution and btirtey were uccessaiy ni amly-- 
mg it I beat out pieets of bather as* 8 iAootri ae 
possiblt, and wiuuglit my problems on them with a 
blunts 1 isvl tor the nst, my memory wastenacuus, 
ind 1 (ould multiply and diviile by it to a great ex* 
tint Ilenext tiad poelrv,.mdsonieof hiB ‘lament* 
ible doegerel f dhng into the hands of bli Cookeslcy, 
a b( nr VI lull surgeon of Ashburton, that gentleman 
set ihoiit » snbsinjition for purthasiiig the re* 
111 iiiidei of the tinii ot his appnuticesliip, and en* 
ililmgliiiiitnpnKureabethrcdacaiion. llieschenm 
w IS sm I esstul, tiiil in litik muie than two years, 
Ciitloid h id made sii< h exiraindinary applicatK»i,tltftt 
hi w IS pronuuiued tit lor the tmnerai^. Ihoplaw 
ot liibhe d 1 11 tnier w IS plot ured for him at Exeter 
lollen iiid tils, with siirh oceabioiut asslstanre 
fioiu tl iimiitrv « ill CuMkesley umtertook to 
]>■ lido w IS (111 J Ut suffieiiiittueni'ldehiDitalive, 
it h 1st, till It h 111 tiken i degree An attidents) 
i iri (1 list mu 1 il t) uiltonl s oilvaiieomcnt He had 
t« I n g list mil d to < orrespimtl, on hterary subjects, 
witl I jKisoD II Lot don, his letters he-ing tncloaed 
me IS ind sent, to save jxistaijO, to la*ii Gros- 
vr I 1 >iu day he m virertently omitted ttie diree- - 
turn i 111 hiB 1 nlsliip neees&inly supposing the 
letti T ‘ii t L me lilt (u liiniself, opened and it. 
Ill w IS stniek with the eonteuts, and after seemg 
the wi iti r mil he imig him reJ ite the cm umstasees 
of his lite, undertook the chary e ui his piescnt sup* 
pi rt .ind fut I I est ihhsimu nt, and, till this hut 
ruulil lx ctRctid to liis wish, invited him to come 
ind tl side with him ‘ lliese,’ says the giatefiii 
mIkIu ‘win not wolds of eourso they were more 
thin tnlfillul m eveiy jiomt I did go and reside 
w ith him, and 1 exjierienced a warm and cordial 
rteeption, and a kmd and aftectionate estoetu, tluit 
Il 1 known neither diimnution noi intefniptioa firom 
that hoar to tliib, a periorl of twenty years.’ Port 
of these, it may be nniarkisi, were siient in attend¬ 
ing ttiC eulh eldest sun, lord Belgravi, on » tour 
ol Liirope, whuh must have tencled greatly to in* 

; fonii in I exp iiid the mind of the » hotar. Giflhrd 
ipjicare d as .in author in I?*) t ilis first production 
wis 1 sitincil poem entitled Tbc Bamad, which 
w IS dire ted agunst a class of sentimental po^astelv 
ol th it d ly, usually passing under the coOeehTe 
aptxllitioa of the Delia ('rosea behod, (Mrs Ptozan, 
Mrs Itobmson, Mr Greatbead, Mr Merry, Weitsa, 
Pinons, &c ), conspicuous for their afiectotion and 


gnilw who had scare e eter ventured bey<Kid A Utcep,, 
and a crook, and a rose-tree grove, wi^ (mo<t«t- 
tations display of “ blue hills,” and “ crftdiing tdr-i 
nuts,’’ ind “petrifying suns’” Gidbrd’f vhffirtftic 
extxiBurc compktely dcnioltshed this set ea ihynwr, 
st( rs, wlw were probably the spawn of Wsrwhl and' 
laehfleld. Anna Matdilo, I^ura M.iwia, 

Orlando, &c, sunk into instant and inoirieraDiM 
contempt, and the worst of the number (a ttiip 
Williams, who assumed the name of Paw^uiA^i.]^ 

' ribald strains^ was nonsuited lO oh 
GiiTordli publisW. 'Ihe satbu was 









ENGLISH UTERATURE 


WmiAW OrFFOBD. 


ffnii AdmiioA Itt the preient (fay it sccraa unnw es- 
writy menuteas apd severe* yet lines like tlie follow¬ 
ing still possess interest Tbo allusion to Pope 
is pOGuiia^ appropriate and be lutiful — 

Oh foi the good old ttm(»l when all was new, 

And evety hour brought prodigies to new, 

Our sires in unaiRctwi lauCTS^o toll 
Of streams of amb* r and of lotks of toUl 
FnU of their theme, they spumed all idle art, 

And ti« plain tsdo was trusted to thf h« ut 
Now tdl 18 changed* We fume and fret, poor «h( 

Less to display our subjict th in ouisclves 
Wliate’er we paiiit a grot, a flower, v bud, 

Heavres, how wi sweet! laboinnidy absui 1» 

Words of gigantic bulk i ud uiuouth soun 1, 

Ill rattling triads the I tig •ent( m e bound , . 

While points with points, with pe ri ds pt ri ds j i , 
And fte whole work seems one continui d wir' * 

Is not this sap 

r ’lis pitiful, hoaien kiW \ s, 

’Tu) wondrous pitiful 1 ’cn t"kt tli pn 
But for the pothy—oh, th it, my friend, 

1 still aspire—nay, smile not to defind 
Youpraiseoursires,but, tluu lith<ywi tfwitlif ro 
Iheir riiymes were iitious in I their duti n c um , 
ttewant their streii,.th i nil, 1 iit wi at ne 
For that, and ni lie, by swu'■III -.ill in mn 
For instainee- ‘ Ifastiai 1 1 tlir Uwnv ii h 
Where yi How mjmiii„ bn itl es btr s lli n ^ ik 
And bathes th< Ian Isc ij 

P - PsJiiw, 1 111 e It/ h If 
‘ A voicf sirsphn grasj s i is 1 sioiiii < ii 
Wndtrui,? I ,,V( , when 1 ' meth u 111 it i , 

More bright tliau daunth's djy s uiiiiii u si i, 

A godlike form ads im(s ’ 

r \ < u suppose 

These line's pi rhaps t )0 tur/il, what ff tl e' « 
* 1 ho mighty ni ither— ’ 

P N )w,’tw {lain Jill necr * 

For Weston’s silt i ul 1 find n is iil I im hii 
Westwi' who slunk (nni truth s inijiri us li.ht, 
Swells hke a filthy t jid with secret sj U, 

And, onmng the f tmi ho (aim it h if e, 

Spits hts bUtV vinom it th( dust < f !*< j o 
R ipUlo aixiirsed<) incim ui) k 1 lu, 

It there be force in nitui r in s< n <■, 

0 injured baid * aceept thi giatcful sti in, I 

Whudt I, the huinbk st if thi turn fill ti uu, * 
With glowing heart, yet tuinb* ghiud tipsy, 
lor maijy a ptnsivo, many a spnj;htlj 1 iv • 

So may fliy saned veise, from iir.( 1 1 i <, 

Inform the simple, and di light the sa^a 

The (Ontiilutisins of Mrs Pfc'/i to tin finti tu 
girUnd of c»olac virse are eliirietciised 11 O’u leh 
iitouscou^et — 

See Thtale’s gray widow with a iitdiil i itn, * 

And bung, in pomp, lur I abound ngf.hiiigs hum ' 

The tastdess biblioinnni ic is also fanily sketi lusl - 

^)Uiers, like Kemble, on block It t( i j (n. 

And what they do not undentan 1, uloii, 

Buy at s ast sums the trash o( mu tint day 
And draw on prodigality for piaiso 
‘ These, ■when some* liieky hit, or lutkv pine, 

[ Has UesHcd them with Holt of OihU. Ad/Ht ’ 

\ For eheB and atqctin only deign to seek, 

; And live upon a wlulome for a wc k 

The ‘Banod’ was a p-wmbraec of the first satin 
of Ptrsius In tin, yeir following eitenui iged by 
Rs sttcocss, Oifiiird produced 'Ihe Mai uid, an unit i 
iSoo of Horace, levelled it tlie corruptoro of dra- 
poetry y Here also the Delia Crusca authors 
attempted dramas as well as odiw and elcgii sV 
In satiric verse, but Gifibrd was more 


entieol than just in induduig O’Keefe, the amusing 
firte writer, among theobjettsol his condenination 
Tlie plays of Kot/ebuc ind V biller, then firs* trans- 
litcd and much in vogue, ht aho duractenses as 
* he ivy, lurabi ring, moiiotonmu stupidity,’ a sentence 
too uii()u»lifl(d and severe In the Mxviml’ are 
some torn lung and .ifTtelion ik allusions to the 
luthors histoiv iiirl fruiids Dr Iiilsnl, dean of 
Westniinst* r, is thus mentioned — 

f hii f thou, my fru nd' whi from i ly earl cht ytats 
Hast hband niy jovv, on 1 n rt than '•h irtd my t ires 
Sun, it our fates htn,. in sum hidden j wor, 

\i 1 f tki- their c 1 Ul fioin the i util teur, 

Iheii, Iidaiid, the same pi iiut in us ri'-e, 
sith the strong ithiii ir1in« dis loso’ 

1 h u la WI st h iw so II wc fiH this lufl icnte 11 ind, 

\i d s (^h( till I K k in i iipj ict, h Hid m hin i, 

\ 1 hipi I tu h I ws, u I ui( ulh wliistloH blew, 
till iijir Kit (ills nat (f) It) fltw , 

\i d when the 1 1 \ n is d iit, ift it 1 ti rtst, 

SI rpinntiityt i il sui smiu in irbieist 
III iij (r yiai , i iiii t th i ih in, 
tJurstiilns, I m s| it 1 fK,wer rie 
1 ,.(th(i 'wi ( I i 1 t <] ( t ] i i 
t)t the 1 1 un 01 t i i tl u h 1 i Ik s i i 

(>r tn 1 ill V I 1 I II tl r 1 li tl r 1 itine i id, 

\i I tm i'll in tl e 11 h s 11 I tv »t i 

1 tUici, t whtii < Iff uul d ed hci st res, 

\V( r it 1 II tn II J t (I Iris Is tt<l slMircs, 

()t I 11 wtd, while he s u ht hi nitiit il, 

‘ Ih it i II 1 <1 11 11* *1 111 t 1 t< tl il, 

I I (III,,, w til I \1 1 II-, tl the til , 

1 1 1 to ( l t 1 111 t IT 1 th l IS ■Tt w J ik 
( ill 1 I tl I 1 til r 1 s I'^irt au / ; ti Ptiir Pt i- 
I I (Dr \\ 1 t wlidi Ikiii^ f imli Ion personal 
mini isih is 111 "t iiiiiul il'( f r its passion itc 
1 linn 11 ( nl ibiisi thin 1( i its f litity er torreft 
ms At 1 t It I III 1 uilli ‘ V ( ut it ^ ( olibler 
Kliiilly nnw itliy it li s tinif 1 use s''fiiiril la 
b* uts of 11 iiitl r J nti ’ 1 tl 11 ii* is a fit ptrson 
t) c’lt 'llie Anti I t 111 1 willpijitr setup 
li, ( Hillin'an I tUisi rllir pini frilieuling 
md eajx sm_ tl t j iti il i„i it i s i f the funi s It 
w IS (stilli I I III Nil nil el I”'* uul lantmued 
mlv till til luh f '! 1 iiig D i i nncitioii thus 
f nned w itii 11 liti i uis i d im n ot rark was ifter- 
■wirl siriK ilk t)(till T1 Ik iitiinul the situa- 
ti (f piynii Vr if tin «ent’ men lan toners, uid 
w as ni ide 1 1 iniimssi u r f thi lotti n (lie einolu- 
n lilts if till tl o I'l sl-Ku,. ibont 1 loopci an 
imm Tn]s()>i pu >li la 1 iii inshti ni of Intend, 
to w huh w IS pi HIM Ihissk tih of his ewn lift, one 
of till ino't iiitiii s'li,, ml unallittiJif autolio 
griphii s II il > tl insl tl 1 Pirsius anl edited 
tie pliys it Alissiiuir biri i I shirhy and the 
wjrks of 11 n 7 isii In fsiis when Sir W dter 
Stott aul itlurs risih d on stirfing i review 
111 opp sitnn t) til lekbntel oiii (stibhshed lU 
1 hidmii'li Mr (jitloi 1 w is m 1 iftd as editor In 
Ills hands the Q i/tiilt/ Im i< bet ini i powerfid 
lifh'’u al and littran jouri d to whah Itoding states 
men and autli irs equdly contributed He continued 
to disihtrgt hiK duties as editor until witiun two 
years of Ins tie ith, wliuh toik place on the list of 
Dcecnibcr isjo Oiflorl elumcd for himself 
- a s ul 

Th it SJ uini 1 the eriwd’s malign eontrol— 

A liMd eintempt ot wrong 

lie w IS high spirited, courageous, uul sincere In 
most of his-wntiiigs, liowoer, then was a strong 
tiflgeof pci son d aeerbiti md eiinMiukiice He 
was a giioil h ittr, and as la w is opposed to all poh- 
t« d visronarits ind nftnntrs he hid seldom time 
to cool ILs literaiy enlieiwu, also, where no such 
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prejudices could mlarfere, itm ftequently disfigured 
by the same seventy of style or temper, md who¬ 
ever, dead or Imng, ventui^ to s iv vught against 
Btn Jonson, or wnte what he dtcmed wiong (om- 
ments on Ins favountc dramatists were assailed 
with a lebemence tint wis liul iioush dispropor- 
tioncd to the ofdince His itta< ks on Jln/htt, L imb, 
Hunt, Kiats, and others, in th Quaihrly lleiite, 
have no pretensions to tair oi s uidid i ritu u>in IIis 
object WHS to crush suth lutUois as win. opposed 
to the government of the 1 »j, oi who di parte i fiom 
his canons of httr iry proj m (> ind | owl t isti Inn 
the best ot lus cntiLisius though a uto ind spinti d, 
want candour uul r imprtbcnsivcncss of disign As 
a politician Ik lookid with distiust uid suspiuon 
on the growing importinc' <t tiiicni i »i 1 Kept 
ahie anting the }'n,,Jn>h iristotritv i ft d of dis¬ 
like or htstilitj towirds tint countii, wlmh iv is 
as unwise ns it w ts unL,x*iicrous llis b st service t > 
htiratuie w vs his nhtion ot Btn Jiiisin, in whuh 
he successfullv \indu ittil tint p'rtit tii,lisli ilissit 
flora the unjust aspi ’■sioiis «)1 Ins t imntii im n liis 
satined poetry is put gent, ind tltiii liippi in (v 
pression, but without using int> iiioiil grradiui or 
pathos His small but him w > nltlUtt isstmtom 
na« 8 ud, w IS wdl cmj 1 11 d m hi uising tlx butter 
flics of tilt Ddli Crust in Must Sni i ot Ins slimt 
copit s of v( rsps p iss( ss i quit t pi tint IM nitl in h 1\ 
and tindtmtss hut Ijisfinii must rt t rn Ins in 
fluenct and tiknts as a tutu ml iniinittr nr 
more proptilj on the sttrv tf Ins hh ml tarly 
struggles-honourihl to Inttisilf in 1 1 Itim ih 1\ to 
his Louiitr) —wlmh will lx rtil ml itm inlaitd 
when his otlui wnnn rt 1 i, tttu 

/Vt t r r I 

I wi-h I WIS wh n \i 1 i I r , 

1 or I nin t k 11 „ i I i 
4iid ev'-rj htur iflut n its, 
fiu and pot tk( itiJiin Me) i 
I wish I r uld ' I 1 whtn It 1 I 
I lust in\ all , I 1 lift li IS 11 i i 
Simt Ibtisvlh 111 i li in V 1 
A waste unitMly ml ui 1 ul 
But who, when I im t one 1 ti ' n, 

5iha}l duly t) h< r ^rai t it f i 
Anh p utk the n,.^t 1 riK s nv t/, 

AudiWtPils th it Invt ‘ no i nso t then 
And who with njns h t 1 sh ill 1 tin 

Ihe fljwtrs sht theiishel, sn w h j Id, 

And a lolets that unhi e It d «i ni 
lo scittu oVr her h illtwc I m ill' 

And who, whih niemny 1 m 1 1 hull 
Upon her mine f r tier dt ir, 

Shall ft« I lus hcait with pas i jn swi 11, 

And pour tlu lutur, biltir tt u ' 

1 did it, and would fatt ill w, 

Should usit st 11, shuul 1 still hphit 
But health ind strrngth hair left me now, 

And I, al i» ' tan wup no inoic 
Take then, swtet maul' this simple stiain, 
fht last I rftti at thy sbnnt, '■ 

Ihy grave mnst then undetkr d icmam, 

And all thjr luimory fade with mint 
And can thy soft iKrsiiasnc leek, 

Ihy voice that tu^ht w th musit tit, 

Thv air that every p wer t lok, 

ITiy m itcjik'ss < lo uent i of eye 

Tl 2 _ 6 P>nts firohesome aa good. 

Thy courage hy no ilia dismayed, *' 

Thy patience by no wrongs "ubduid, 
fhy gay good humour, cau they fade t I 


ziLr Tits 


Perhaps—but sorrow dims my eye} 

Cold tart which I no moro tbust view. 

Dear namr whith I no mote must sigh, 

A long, a last, a sad adieu! 

The alwvt affecting elegiac stanzas were wntten 
hy Gifford on a f iithtul attendant who died iti his 
service He creeted a tombstone to her memory Ul 
the b living ground f Orosvenor chapel, Swlh 
Audlej btreet, with the following inscription apd 

tpitaph — 

* line lies the bodj of Ai n Davies, (fSr more than 
twenty >1 iis) son ud to IVilliani Cifloid • She died 
J ibniaiy (th, 18! ,, in the f ity tlmd year of her 
an, f itiliius ml piinlul miladj, wliivh she bore 
with (\cmplin pat mcc nid resignation. Her deeply 
itlliLtcd luislti Ul ted this stone to lui memory, as 
at iiiiful ti tximm of hti uncommon worth, and of 
hispctpituil „rititulc, lost tit, and aflection for her 
1 JIT Ul i miTporiius s mill, 

Jh iig'i h n unki wai dew Ann, tht ashes 
Still I It-tin mill rv m no iitctul breast, 

Iliat ti I 1 1 th} <1 II ( thi u,^b many a puiitut year, 
\nd 11 111 t i th) h imhli. hr j e, thy pious ft ir 
i)' wL 11 this ti im whirh yi t, while life remlined, 
Ihy hit! is 1 M with ti ml hii'hind sustlined, 

III s 1 (,s s( I d i lu'.t) nm> that blcsstl P iwir 

\\ h I mil I 111 11 II illume nr j uting hom I 
s s' ill I n t I'l 'uri no ilb inn’y, 

\i I w I t w i- I f iiof IS nut! Ill jo> 

Ivhci w ut'i, I 11 I Itliw, I n sti mt> ill), 

\i ' (1 SI lie ^ 1 Iw 111 I util ( 111 1 never pay.’ 


mil llill 


rirsT 1 r mav 


I 1 11 1 I I 1 Clin 1 th in rimi„ houi, 

11 I kt I ml I i^irhlew thi blast, 

, III I III I t il the iliieiU s showci, 

\ , doul I il 1 1 the skiff w t as c 1 

4' n,, ti us to mrj liver, 
t iM 11 I if 1111 iitti 1 ly, 

II 1 11 1 ) I el I 1 111 J uui iir, 

J e 1 h t m /(plijrs Jiel i» ly 

''ihivew 1 ic, I day 011 ) 1)1 il, 

On «1 1 h wc Ixth—and vrt, who knows I— 
W IV ilwil’ V ilh 1 Itisuic Mil ill i)e 1, 

All I h 'ill thi in belli itli th© rise 

If w 11 i it, t om tl it Iv II oiowiie 1 hill, 

I J view tht 1 UK 1 oetne It! w, 

M no Is, si s, ard sp rt s, mil, loveliei still, 
Iho (Il iJg lh()mts’iuai stioflow' 

Il w swt as ridolcidlvl ul, 

W 0 oil hun ’ that 1 in,, ili iwn diU, 

I > w It h he iheqiuii I h_ t and shide 

II it 1 meed up in flu 1 iftiiig sail' 

\ii 1 whtn til., sh idow’H rap d growlh 
Pii 1 imt 1 the noon ti 1< hour expired, 

An 1, though unweantd, ‘ nothing 1 atli,’ 

\l c t) I ur simple mi al rotmd , 

flit sportive wale, the bUmdess jest, 

J lit I art It ss mind’s spontaneous flow, 

I I ISO to that simplu meal a /est 

W hii h ruhtr Uhles may not know. 

1 he lube that on the mother’s breast 
Has to)C() and wantoned for a while. 

And sinking m uneouseious rest, 

1,1 oks up to I atoh a patting smile j 

J cels less assurt d than thou, dear m lid, 
Mfhen, ore thy ruby lips could part 
^As close to mine thy cheek was laid), 

, H Thine eyce had opened all thy heart. 
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nen, then )I mMfcsd the Awtened loy 
Th»t hihtly v’er thy features stole, 

From TOWS repard (my sweet employ), 

From truth, from innocence ol soul 

While oreiy word dropt on my ear 
So soft (and yet it seemed to thrill;. 

So sweet that 'twas a hearon to h* ir. 

And e’en thy pause had music still 

And 0 I how lihc a fairy dream 
To gare m silence on the tide. 

While and warm the sunny pie i n 
Sl^t m tlw glassy surface wide 1 

And'many a thought of fancy Im 1, 

Wild, soothing tendci, undifind. 

Played lightly round the hcait, vn 1 ‘li 
Delicious languor o’er the mind 

So hours like moio-uita win,rr I tlu ir li ’ 

Till now the boati icn on the dion, 

Impatient of the waning light, 

Kccalltd us by the dashing ir * 

Well, Anna, many days lik< this 
I cannot, must not hope to shiic , 

For I have found an horn of bliss 
Still followed by an agt ol tare 
Yet oft when monioiy intt rrenos 
But you, dear maid, bt ha}ip> sull. 

Nor c’tr rcgiet, {uidst funis* uu h. 

The day nc pv<sil on Oninwi li tl M 

To a Tuft of Lilly 1 V f 

Sweet float rs • that from )oui hiiiiil It bt U 
Ihus pniiiatuitly dm tint. 

And trust vour iinj uir* tt 1 h> i la 
To cold Aquaiius’ w ilciy ku s , 

Betire, retire i these ttpid aiis 
Art not the genial brt od of ii , 

That bun with light malignant * 

And flatters only to betr iv 
Stem winter’s rtign is not yet pit 
I I o' while your buds prtpirt, t > 11 w, 

j On ity pinions conws the blast, 

I And lii|)8 your root, ainl lays you 1 w 

Alas, lor smb unginlU doom' 

But I will shield you, and -ujiply 
A kmdlict soil on whiih to bl< cm, , 

A nobler bed on which to ilie 
Como then, oro yet the morning riy 
Has drunk the dew that gtins your i ic'i, 

And drawn your balmiest sweets mwhv , 

0 come, and grace my Inna’s breast 
Ye droop, fond flowers' but, did ic know 
What worth, what gootlmss theie reside. 
Your Lujis with lircliest tints would glov. 

And spread their leaies with eoiiscious j>ndt, 
Foi there has liber d natuteyoiniad 
Her nehes to the stores of art, 

4nd added to the vigoious mind 
I he soft, the sy mpathisine hesat 
s 0 le then, ere yet the moniitig ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your enst, 

A 111 drawn your balmiest sweets away, 

0 come, a id grace my Anna’s bu ast. 

O * 1 should think—that fragrant be I 
Might I but hope wiUi you to share— 

\ ears of anxiety mpaid 
By one short hour of transport there, 

More blessed your lot, ye there shall lire 
Your little diw; and when ye die. 

Sweet flewA^ I the grateful Muse shall give 
A vene-Aho sotrowutg maid a sigh. 


While I, alia 1 no distant date. 

Mix with the dust from whence I catn^ 

M^ithout a friend to weep my fate, 

Withcmt a stone to tell my name. 

Wc have alluded to the Anti Jaeobin weeWy 
paper, of which Mr Giflfcrd was editor Li tius 
imbhe ition various copies of versea wen* inserted, 
chiefly of a satint d nature 1 he poetry, like 
the pioso, of tlie Anti-Jatobin w is designed to 
ridieuh and diseountrnance the doctrines of the 
Frenrh Itciolution, and as party spirit ran high, 
those tfluiioiis were marked occasionally by fierce 
jiersonality and dr rl imatory violence Others, how- 
fver, wriHcn in trises^y, or contimpt of the bad 
Instc ind affect ition of some of tlie works of the 
day, contimtd nil directed and witty satire, aimed 
by no oomniun liini, lud pointed with irresistible 
jkiiniiiss Among tht»c who mixed in this loyal 
I w irfirc wis tht late I nglish minister, the Right 
lion lunlilt Gionos ( swise (1770-1827), whose 
fime as an oritoi and statesman fills so large a 
I spate lu the mo bin hiatorv of Brit «n Canning 
« IS thin yjung ind irdi it full of hope and ambi¬ 
tion 'Wilhfiit ftni Iv (list lie thin or nfluenre, he 
it lied on Ins ti'rnt< f r fut ire adsaneement, and 
fr in iiitf ri t I h ss thin feeling and principle, he 
i\ itt 1 them 11 sipp rt (f till existing admimstra- 
ti 1 I’resious t > fills he 1 id distinguished himself 
I *• 1 *)U sihiol f ' lis tliSMi d u<(uuvmcnt8 and 
'htirirs tiliit« Inf ^iig pirhiniciit in 1793, ho 
I w i« in I'ai ippoi ift I under stertfory of siite. 

, 111 1 * wIS It t'u tl St f the fcllowing year that 
lilt Anti 1 Mobin w nmimenceiL The eontnhu- 
1 IS )t MrPniniu i insist of p irohes on boutliey 
1 u 1 llirwin flic grnlii j irt of Uu Ihflers (a 
|1 ir <qiii <11 tin stniniientil (itrinan drinia), and 
*1 A c W 1 i/ifi/, i siinte 1 mil t lustit sitiie, directed 
I'liust liimh prniciilis anl tluir supporters in 
1 ,.lii L Vs pirfv efliiMiiis these pieces were 
li ’I I o] 111 ir II d < I'ei till ind tl it tlicv are still 
It I It) {Itt-uii on •(< Hint of their wit and ; 
h 111 11 is 11 st uu 1 1 i)v till fitt thit the Poetry of 
ill it Jar / ! (dUettd an 1 pnlilisht 1 in asepa- 
r t t nn, liis ittiindl to a Sivtli edition The 
„< III i (' t 1 mi ig loon I afterw irds a more appro- 
jriitt lulil, n pirlnnient As a stitesmam ‘just 
ahki l( fittd im and flu thrnm,’and is an*orator, 

11 H lent, w nti in t if t onsumniatc t istif his repu- 
tali 1 is (stOlisiied H< hid, bowtitr, a stnmg I 
hi Is in 1 «onr i f » It t, int litciature, and would have 
Ik time no in ni j at md luthor, huihenot tm- I 
haikt 1 so ) irU on piihlie life, and been so inrcs- 
b mtly oct uineil w itli Us carta, ,uid dufits 

I 

• T! I I id t llaiiaiuty and the Kn f Giinder, i 

tn tl 1 ]i r- 11 ic ri lu nips till snutliful Jipobm pSU- 
Msiiaot " utl t inwi h In. sues it w is wdiiluiislv incul 
cited tiint tl n uas i ii t irtl itid ttcinal waitircbetnppn 
tliPimr indtiu mil tht'«uphie rhymes of Southps afforded | 
a tiniplms m hjt t for hid' nnis iniodi, and C innmg quotes I 
till f Iliuing Htm/i h t hi should ho buspccted of paintuig 
fromfiiipj anlnetfiimlifi — 

OsH eastlipnieht wind drifting fast the snows fell, | 

At lie were the dun us, and she Uerksh and naked. 

When a pot r waiuhitratniegled nnheryonmo}, 

M lary ind waj aonj ] 

1 BIBKn OF IlUMaXITt, 

•• 

Needy Knife gituder' whither are you going* 

Rifugh IS your load, your wheel is out of onler ; 

Bleak blows the blast —yoar hat has got a hole m’t, 

ho base your breedia I 
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Wewrr Knife'^^iinderl UtiU tlunk the proud oao«, 
Who in their roadies roU along the turnpike- 
Aoad, irhat hard work ’tb crying all day« ‘ Knives and 

Scissors to grind 01’ 

Tell roe, Knifc-giinder, how came you fo grind knives 1 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you * 

Was it the squire, or parson of the paush, 


f the paush, 

Oi th Bttonicy! 


Was it tbo squire, for killing of hii gamt i or 
Covetous parson, fur Lis tithes distraining? 

Or rogubh lawyer, made you lost your httk 

All ill a lawsuit? 

(Hare you not lead the Rights of Man, ly leii' 
I'aino ?) 

Drojis of eonipassioii tieml le on my eyelids. 

Ready to tall, as soon as you have told yout 

Pitiful stoiy. 

Knivk Udisdrr 

Sloiy ? Gotl bless you’ 1 haic none to ti (1, sir ; 

Only last night a>dnnkiiig at the Chi([ucis, 

This poor old hat and hiteehcs, as t >u 'lo, \u ic 

'loin in fi seufKo. 

Constables enine np foi to t iko me into 
Custody ; they took im before tin lustiec ; 

Justice Olduiiaoii pit me in the paush 

feitotks fill a 1 agniiit 
s 

I should bo glad to dniik sour hdhoui’s health in 
A pot of beer, if \ou will sue me ■•isiMiiet; j 

^t for luy part, 1 iicru lose to im ddh j 

\\ ith j)ohuf>), s.t. 

jBirsi) oe He MWiTi 

I give thee sixjwtice' 1 mil set th e il — 1 fost— 
■Retell whom no sense of wton e laii i<hi^ to ven- 
geanee— 

Sfordid, unfeeling, repi* bate, degraib d 

^pllltllsa r iitcant! 


This faded form! thb {Ndlid hue! , a 
This blood my reins b clotthig in. 

My yeais are many—they were finr 
Whon fi»t I entered at the U* 

niveisity of Gottingen, 
mseisity of Gottingen. 

• 

There fust for thee my passion grow, 

Rweet, sweet Matihta Pottingenl 
Thou wast tho daughter of my Tu¬ 
tor, law professor at the U- 

nivenity of Goffingen, 
nivcrsity of Gottinj^ 

Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 

1 hat king, and priests arc plotting in: 

Hole doomed to starve on water gru¬ 
el, never shall I see the U- 

luiersuy of Gottingen, 
niTcrsify of Gottiugcn. 

[Hunno th( MW* itinr-H gm/i lo tUArt htfhtad rflx'atnilinfiMiut 
th ualUuJ hu , tivm nmt fiMittytOhartl«ilopreiiiiee» 
iiuble tvnluiinu Ih Pun thtn«ihmur{f imOifJleor m«.» 
aifi »v Ifii rolitin '< <0 *, whmi still cvMtMriitg titpkv 

till it ;» irhill/ 'lUin T 


(Ctsfa tie JlCotti (I'rinihr, mirfitrift uit nhi f nnt mt in a 
iratupart tif nintMiean aUliu$nwt aiui wmcruti jJu/wi 
liiPtV] » 

- fiy Riiffa} M ‘ 27ie Ho fi i ’ | 

■Whene’er with haggard r>ti 1 iitw 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those lonipaiuons true 
Who studied with mt at the I 

nivfi'ity of (lottiiiRin, 
niiersjtr ot (lottingm. 

(WVpiffJil ittUt nut a hliir hrihi f,vilji vhnh ft, tr pit hit 
tget, gazini) ttud/rlv iW it, lu jrmu ii»—] 

Sweet kerehbf, ehuked vith h( iitiiU blue, 
Whith onec my love sat knotting in— 

Alas, Matihb thn was tine' 

At least I thought so at the ff- 

micrsity of (Jottingei,, 
nivtrsity of Gottingen 

(At (isrQiiXt/MniiftAfi hue ItniinelnnlahitLiutmf incadntn 1 

Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you flew 
Her neah post-wagon Ir >tting lu! 
ite bcce Matilda from my view; 

Pbrlorn 1 langubhed at the IT- 
f't' niversity (rf Gottingen, 

f iifversity of Uottiiigen. 


L III' on tin, TKutA ufhU Efdtsi fkjn. I 

[II) tncRitVIl n Uiergs Cuuilng J 

'fhoii/h sh irt tliy sjmii, Mod’s uninipcaihed decrees. 
Which mill h that short! i< I span one long disease ; 
Yet, nil 11 ifnl ni ehasli nmg, cave thee scope 
kormild d* eming iiitiii. >, faith and hope. 

Meek res ougion, pious chanty; 

\n(l, siiici us world was not the world for thee, 
lar fioin thy pat! remoiid, with partial cure, 
strife, _li)ii, giin, and pleasure’s flowery siiaie; 

Iknlc earth’s tunptatioi's pass thee harmless by. 

And fixed on lUaien thine nnreverted eyet 

Oh ’ inaiki d from luith, and nurtared for the skba! 

Ill yiiiith, with more th ui Icunmg's wisdom wise! 

I As saiiiti’i niailyrs, patient to enuiire! 

I ''iiiij Ic as luiWf ttied infancy, and pure ! 

I i'luc fiom all stain (save that of human clay, 

Uliuk Chiist’ri atoning Lloud Lath washed aws^l) 
lly mortal suikrings now no more oppressed, 

.Mount, sinless spiiit, to tliy destined rest! 

Ml hilo'I —reiervetl our nature's kindlier doom— 

I’our foith a fathii’s sorrows on thy tomb. 

Anotktr sidine.il poem, which attracted mnch 
attention in iftcmry circles at the time of its publi- 
itioii, w is The Putmuti of Literature, in four parts, 
tlie first of tiliKii apyienred m 1794. Though pub- 
lisheil anonymously, this work was wntten ^ Mr 
Tiiowts .Jysirs Ma i bias, a distinguishod scalar, 
w ho died at N.ipli s m I bSV Mr Mathias was some- 
tiiiie tn usurer Vif the houscliold to her imqesty 
(Juitn (■'iiailutte, lie took his degree of B. A. in 
'Jriiiity college, Cambridge, in 1774. l^idcs tlie 
' I’arsnits of Literature,’ Mr Mathias was author of 
sfimp Hutiir Oden, mituUd pom the Norm fongu^ 
The Imperial Jlpttde/roin Kicn Long to George lit. 
(1794), Tkt, Shade of Alexttntlrr Pope, a satirical 
poini (1798), and Tarious other light evanescent 
pieces on the topics of tlie day. Mr Mathiaa also 
wrote some lAtm odes, and translated into Italian 
several Hnghsh pSiems. He wrote Italian with ele¬ 
gance and purity, end it has been and that no Bag- 
Itslmian, since tlie days of Miltat>,haa cultivate 
tiiat language with so much success. 13ie ’ Hurinits 
of Taterature’ contains some pointed satire on tire 
aatbors poetical contemporaries, and b etnmbd 
with a vast variety of notes, in whltit tisMa'b • 
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great duplay of tearnlng. (Jcfltgo Htoevens said 
the poem vas merely * a t»eg to hang the notes on * 
The want of tree poetical getilua to vivify this mass 
of erudition has boen fatal to Mr Mathias. Ilia 
works appear to be utterly forgotten. 

DE JOHN WOICOl. 

Dh John Wom or h as a toorsc but lively satirist, 
who, under the name of ‘Peter Pindar,’ published a 
wnety of effusions on the topic s and publig men ot 
his tunes, whieh were eagerly rend and widely cir* 
(julated. • Many of them wire in ridicule of the 
reigning soveroign, George 111, who was a good 
sutaectforthe pocti though the litter, as he him 
self aeknowledgcd, w es i bid subiiit to the king 
Wedeot WHS born it I’o bruokc, a village tn l)i \cm 
shire, W the jeir 17H Ills unde, i n pcdihle 
surgeon and apothecary at howey, took th diugc 
of niB edueation, intending th it he shoiil 1 Ik c cv k 
his own assistant and sue c cssor in busine's Wi leot 
was instructed m medicine and * a like 1 the lu •> 
pitals’ in laindon, iPcr which ho pioccc led t< 
Jamaica with Sir Wilhim luUwmj, goitrnor if 
that island, who hui engie d him is Ins luidiitl 
attendant The sixi il h iluls of the doc t ir rc mlc rid 
him a favourite lu Jam uea, hat his time lx.ing onl> 
partly employed by^iis prof sbioml icoittiona, be 
solieited and obtaim d from Ins pitioiitbc gilt it a 
lie log in the chuicb whidi hipixiiil to lx thin 
vai ant The bishop of 1 omlnn ord line 1 the gr ii i 
less neophyte, and Woleot iiiti led upon Ins bi re 1 
duties His conerrepaf ion com istc d inostU ot nc j i' < > 
and Sund ly being tlieir pruu ip d ii did ly ind m u- 
ket, the attendance at the ihurih w is m ry himhd 
Sometimes not a single pereon eiiiio, and \No)eot 
and his clerk (the 1 ittc r lioing in c v' Ik nt '•he 1) use | 
at suth times, after waiting lor ten iiinutc s, to j ro* 
cecu to the sea-sidc, to enjoy the spi rt ol sluotmg 
nng-tailed pigeons' Ihc death ol Sir Willnm 
Trelawney cut oft all further hopes of pielermciit 
and eswy uidueinient to a longer risi lenei in the 
island Bidding adieu to J imiie i at d the chur 1 
Wolcot iccompanitd I ily 'Ireliwney to Inglind 
and estabhshrd himself isaphysimii itTiiui in 
Curnwidl He inherited about tjooo In the di ith 
of his untie While resident it Iruro, Wo'eot dis 
ewsereel the talents of Opie - . 

The Connsh boy in tin ni ims bred — 

whose ^lus as an artist ofterv irds^bcc anio so In 
tmgoiimed. He also matiii.|]ly issi<tid to foiiii Ins 
taste and procure him patronage, mil when l>pie s 
nau^ was well established, the poet and Ins pio 

S tes forsakuig the country, repaired to 1 oiidoii, as 
oidiDg a wider field for the exeilions of bottf 
Wolcot had nlre*ady aeqiurcd some elisiimtion by 
htt satirical efforts, and he noif ponied torlh i 
scries of odes and epistles, comminemg with tin 
reyol academicians, whom he ndu nled with gr it 
success and some justice. In 1"‘'S lie pndueed no 
less than twenty threns odes In 1780 Jio puhlislii d 
'Ths Loniad, a Jfferot comic Ponn, in five cantos, 
irhidi had its ftiundation in the fait, that an oh 
ttoxious insect (either of the gankii or the body) 
had been discovered on the king’s pi ite among bonie 
grseh peas, which proeluceet a solemn decrcK that 
all the servants m the roy d kite hen wen to inve 
tltalr heads shaved In tlie hands of an uiisenipuluus 
Sgtlrist like Wolcot, this ridiculous inudent was an 
Sitohnible themo. The publication of Boswells 
Jowaid 9t a I'our to the Hebrides affordiHl another 
'tem^ng opportumty, and he indited a humorous 
pobwal eplsue to the biographer, comraenoing— 


0 Boswell, Bo/zy, Brute, whate’er thy name, 

Thou rqiraty shark for anrodote and fame} 

Ihon lackil, leading hem Irtmson forth 
lo eat Macjilicrson unidst htb native north; 
lo frighten grave professors with his toast, 

And shake the Hebndcs from shoie to shore, 

Allhaill 

Iriuinphant thou thiough Time’s vast gulf shalt soil, 
Till* pilot of our liter vry whale, 

(lose to the elassu Itiiiul Ici shalt thju 
Clone as a supple < c urtier to a king, 

I ate shall not ••hake thee* eff with all it» power; 

"stuik like a bat t, sonic old ivicd tewer 

Jsay, though thy lohnvi ii ni e r h id blcsse d thy eyes. 

Pi li s dll lb lui 1 rvis< (1 thee to the skits 

Yes, his bre il wing had raised thte> (no bad haek), 

\ 1 0111 tit tn itte ring on an i ig]! ’s bai k 

In addition ti this effusion, ^\oleot levelled anothi>r 
aitukon Boswell, entitle 1 i? t/anl Piiizit, or the 
Untisli Uu iiijjlitii Hie persiiil habits of the 
king wire nil ukd in Ptepi, at Sf Jomns Pot/al 
I;m/s,//III (hUs iV bir Joseph Banks was an- 
othei sill ject I f liis sat.re - 

Apre-ibut, n biittiilhf ■< I r fi mid, 

(If wh m ill iiisiit nnixirs sn t the praises, 

\\ ent on 1 (lav 1 1 ilih th, .,anit prof >und 
f)n VI let', dm rbills, ii jlit teps, mil daisies, &c. 

He hil ilsv hntiu n»s tn a LrlihrxtiiJ laurtatef 
PetiT'iPds « Pit r s P> phi < t/ I'p \tle to a J'liUin 
I ![ '•llito J idis liiuri, J vj, the Alfipsiniim 
Tiaiilhi t)1 e t Mt Pt II , Oliito A.ien Limy, 

I T uipuiir if ( htna. Oh lo ihi f iniif of London, anil 
//, hinis (f a kiiidri I disiriptiin on most of the 
I iilebi itiil Lvinls ol tlic ih' li m 17*8 10 1808 
abivi si\n of tb SI poi til il piniphl tswerc issued 
b> \\ ibot s > fviniilibk wa In iiinsiikrtel, that 
the luiiiistry is hi alli.ed eiideivonnd to bribe 
him to sill net lie dsu b isled tint his writings 
h id been ti nisi itnl into siv different laiignages In 
170 be obi iini.d fi t ui Ins )> ,okt>i lie rs an aniimty of 
iJjO piv ible hell ve iilv, f r tl e eopvright ot his 
works lilts hints nu alloi ante he enjoyed, to 
the heavy 1 ss i * the other pirties lor upwards of 
twintv ve irs ^i ilhi r old age ii it idmdncss could 
npress 1 lb witt> vitniiritive attaiks lie had re- 
eoui < loan uiiiruensis inwhese ibsencc. However, 
111 e intiniK I t> write himself, till witlsm a short 
jKnol of his ill elh Ills lUithod w is to tear a 
siiiet ol jiajier int i q iirtirs, on i iih of which he 
wrote i stui/i of Jour or s \ lims, aieoriling to the 
n iture of tbi ]hii m the pijar he pluid on a book 
held m flu left bind and iii tins manner not only 
wiote kgil U, but with ere 1 1 ise snd celerity’ In 
I'lti his poetu d illusiins win olketedanit pub¬ 
lished in lour i luinis s^,, m 1 snbsiriuint editions 
liivi ixin I'sn I, I lit most el flu pociuh have sunk 
iii'o iblivun lew sitirists cm reckon on perijia- 
• neut poiuliiitv, nid tiu poinisof Wolcot were m 
their iiatiue et in ephiiiierd disiijption, while the 
iiiklissiuss 11 Ins lensuie and ridicule, and the 
V ant 1 1 de ee iii v, oi pi mi ip'e mil moral feehng, that 
eh iriutenses atnly tin whole, pretipitated their 
(lownt ill He dud it his lionsc in Smieis’ Town on 
the I4'h ] muuiy lsi‘), ind was bnrud in a vault in 
the eh m hv iid of bt Paul s, ( oviiit G nden, close to 
the grive ot Butler tiuleotwascquil to thiinhiU 
isasatnist, ns ready and vcisatile in Ins powers, 
and possc'siii of a quu k sense of theludurous. is 
w e 11 Hs a r 11 h V tin of lancy .md htlftioar borne of 
Ips songs and stnous effusions arc tender and pleas- 
ng, but he euuld not wiite long without sliding 
into the ludicrous and bnrlt sque His entii il acute¬ 
ness IS cvinecd in his Oelcs.to tlie liiiyal Acade- 
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miciung, and in varions paasages scattered through- 
ont Ills works; while ma ease and felicity, both of 
expression and iliustralioii, are ictuarkable. In the 
following terse and lively lines, we have a good ca¬ 
ricature portrait of Or Johnson’s stjk — 

I own I like not Johnson’s tnr,jid tyie, 

That gives an inch the inipoitnn < f a link, 

Casts of manure a wagon-load am ind, 

To raise a simple daiiy trom the lound, 

Uplifts the club of lUicaii s— foi what’ 

To crush a butterfly or bi ai'i a ^nat; 

Creates a whirlwind from the i.irth, to diaw 
A goose’s feathtr oi exalt a sirtw ; 

Sots wheels on wheels m motion -s.nh a il ittc r 
To forte up one pool nipjxrkiii ol watc , 

Dids ooeau ialiour with ticmtiidous r<> ii. 

To heave a tmkle sin 11 upon the short; 

Alike ill etrry thinu his pompous nit. 

Heaven’s awlul thunder or <t luuibling < ut' 

[dih/n to LamWttih PaniUi'’ ] 

MTiatt’u jou wish in 1 indsi ajie to i m 1 1, 

London’s thr very piste to luai it; 

Believe the oiailes I toll, 

Ihore’s vtiy I'ttle 1 iiids'''ii)e in t giirtt 
Whate’er the flocks of Ik is von ktep, 

'IIS badly topviiig r/mii for its and slu < ^ j 
And il ji'u’ll tikr tht pool’s honest noid, 

A bug must make a mi-ti ibtc bud 

A rushlight in a hottlc’s nt< k, or stn k, 

111 rtprtsdits the gb nous jb 1 1 ni in ; 

Nav, though it Wire a 1 indie with a wuk, 

’J would be a ti pivseiilalivo loth rn 

I think, too, that a man wi uld In i t si 1, 

For trees, to cop} kgs ot a )oint si nd , 

Or even by them to n ] ii si iil a stun ]i 
Also by brooms(i<ks—wiiitk, though v>< 11 ht iig 
Hath with an old it t lolourtd wij 
Must laakt a veiy pool lutiiiiiiinl tliiinp 

you’ll say, ‘ k (I -ui h OIK 1 olt i pi rsoii si < s 
In many an aiu-t’s titt-, 

And m some paintings vvi hivi all I theld 
fireen hurt hath soiily - it im i giKu (uld 
Uolst<»s lor I lOuiitainn, lulls, and vvhiatiii iiiow- , 
Cats lor raJu-"oats, and «urs j u bulls m 1 tows ’ 


A nostrum famous in old popidi timei 
For ponfying souls that stunk vdth eriraeii, 

A sort of apostolic salt. 

That popish parsons for its powers exalt, 

For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 

I Just as ourkitt^en salt keeps meat. 

I 1 ho knaves set oflT on the same day, 

Peas in then shoes, to go and pray; 

I But Tfciy diflereiit was their speed, I wot t 
One of the sinners gallopid on, 

Light asei bullet from a {mn; < 

'1 he otlier limped as if he hail been shot. 

One saw tho Virgin, soon ptanvi critd; 

Hail his soul wliitcvrasliul all so clever, 

Whin home again he nimbly hitd, 

I Made fit with saints above to live foi ever. 

In roniiiig buk, howivoi, kt me say. 

He nut his blytbci logiie about half way, 

I llolibhng with outsUetclied hams and bending kness, 
I Cm-ing the souls and bodies of the peas; 

Ills eyes in tt irs, his ehtiks and brow m sweat, 

Deep sympathising with his gruantiig feet. 

‘How now'’ the light toed whitewashed pilgrim 
broke, 

‘ k ou 1 1 ,liibliei •’ 

‘ I'out lund if’ ciicd the t’lther,' Tis no yoke; 

M' ti 1 1 , oni e h lid as my lotk, 

Ate n m . s soil ns bli.o’ ti. 

I xtuse 111 , \ ugiii M irv, tli it T swear; 
ks tor L< it tti , 1 sh ill not git thire; 

No' to th It i' niy sinful st nl iiinst go, 

1 01 h mg I i< 1 hii'n’t lost every toe 1 

' Hut, brother s >ii u, do t vplam 
I Hi w ’tis that you arc not in pain— 

lidt I ovM I h it>i w irkid a wonder tor your toes— 

. Iiilst I, |u-t like n snail, am ciawling, 

Nivv sue.irui', now on sdirits devoutly Ww ling, 
j IV hil-t ill! laseal tome- to lasc my woes I 

IIow i-'t th It VO 1 iiin like a greyhound go. 

Ml iiy as it nought had happened, burn yt?’ 

‘ ^S hv,’ eiii d the other, griuiiuig, ‘you must know, 

1 111 it )ust before I vintuicd on myjouiney, 

I 1 o vv ilk i little more 'it case, 

I 1 took the libi rty to boil my peas.’ 


All this, mv lads, I lieely cniit; 

But bitiir things tioni you I w int. 

As Shakspcai' says (i hud 1 inuili ippiovi), 
‘List, list' oh list' it thou dost jiimtuig lov< ’ 

Claude pa ntid in the opin an ' 

1 hell fori to W ales u omi npaii. 

Where Stines of tri'c niagiiihirnic you’ll iiiid , 
Besides this great advantage - if in .lehr. 

You’ll have with cieditors no teti i ti Ic , 

So liavt the l)iilI-dog builitls ill hi himl; 

Who, hunt yt u with what iioisi the y may, 

Mmi li'int foi ntcdl's in a staek of hay. 

27<i 7’ ly ii;/s mid tht Pi W 

A brace of sinneis, for no giMid, 

Were ordeied to the A iigiu Af try’s slmnc, 

IVho at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, w ;ik1. 

And in n cuikd white wig looked wondious Inn 

Fifty long miles litd these sa4 i gum to ti ivel. 

With something In their shoes mueii w >rse than ^Tav tl, 
In short, their toes so gentle to amuse, 

The priest had ordered peas Into their shoes. 


'f/ii 1//?' PunjiinqS and a Kinq, 

< liiie oil a tin e, a iiioiia ih, tiresl with whooping, 

\\ hipping and "pulling, 
llajipy in wonying 
^A poi I di it ni 1 1( ss hannk ss bui k 
(1 he hni-r and iider wet as muck), 

1 rom las hi ih (onscipienie and wisdom stooping, 

1 iitend tlirougli curiosity a lot, 

Wh( 10 at .1 po >1 old woman and her pot. 

llii wrinkled, hlear-cytd, good old granny. 

In till" same eot, illumed by many a cranny, 

Had hnished apple dumplings for her pot: 

In tempting row the nakid dumplings lay, 

\\ hen lo I the iiioiiaieh, in his usual war, 

Like lightning "poke, ‘What’s this! what*S this I 
what, what >’ 

Then taking up a dunipkiig m his hand. 

His eyes with admiiation did. expand; 

And oft flid inajcbty the dumpling raapplo: ha cried, 

‘ ’Tis monstrous, inonstrous hard, mdoed t 
What nakt s it, pray, so hard I’ The dame replied, 
Low eurtsying, * Flease your muicsty, the applci’ i 
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■ f Vhfy astonishing bideed >■ straigo thing I’ 

(Taming tho dampUng round) Kijoiaed the king. 

* Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is— 

.It beats Pinette’s conjuring all to pieces: 

Strange 1 should nerer of a dumpling dream 1 
Bat, goody, tell mo where, where, where’s the soam t’ 

♦Sir, there’s no seam,’ quoth she; ‘ I never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings sea;,’ 

‘ No 1* cried the staring monarch with a grin ; 

‘ How, how the devil got the apple iu V 

' Oa whidt th^ dame the curious sdiemc revealed 
By which /he apple lay so sly concealed, 

■W^ich made the Solomon of Hrilahi start; 

Who to the palace with full speed repaired, 

And queen and prineess^-s so beauteous scared 
All with the wonders of tlie dumpling art. 

! There did he labour one vhiilc week to show 
The wisdom of an npple dunipling maker; 

And, lo! BO deep wa# majc.sty in dough, 

The palace seemed the lodging of a barker! 

I' 

WMibrvad’s Bracery vkllt d hy their Mojutia. 

, Full of the art of brewing beer, 

.The monarch heoi'd of Whiti)rcad’s fame; 

' Quoth he unto tlic queen, ‘ Aly ilear, iny dear, 

, Whitbread hath got a marvellous great name. 
Cbarly, we mnst, mull, mu.'it .see Whitbread brew— 

. Rich ns us, Churly, richer than a Jew. \ 

Shame, shame we hare not yet Ids ijrowluiu.-o seen !’ I 
Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen! j 

Red hot with novelty’s delightful lage, 

To Aiister Whitbread forth he sent a I'age, 

To soy that majesty proposed to view, 

With thirst of wondrous knowiedg,. ,i,>ep ir.ltamcd, 

His vats, and tubs, and oops, and hogslusids famed. 
And loani the noble seeret how to brew. . • 

Of such undreamt-of honour ]>roud, • 

Most rev’rently the brewer bowed ; 

So humbly (so the buinhle story goes), 

He toueoed e’en terra iirmn witli liis nose ; 

Then said unto the page, hi'iht llill.v Itiuims, 

* Happy are we that our great king .sliould imiiie u-- 
As worthy unto majesty to show 

■ How wo iK)or Chiswell i>eoplo brew.’ 

Away sprung Billy Ramus quick as thought: • 

To maiosty the welcome tidings ’ rought, 

, How Whitbread, staring stood like any stake. 

And trembled; then the civil things he salil ; 

On which the king did smile and nod his lu'ad ; 

For nannarchs like to ace thcA subjects quul.c ; 

Such bettors unto kings ^no^t pleasant aic, 
Proclaiming revcienrc and humility: 

‘ High thoughts, too, all these shaking fits deel.uc * 
. Of kingly grandeur and,great e.ipahil itv! 

People of worship, wealth, and birth, 
liooK on the humbler sorts of earth. 

Indeed in a most humble light, (lod know-! 

■ High stations ate like Dover’s towming ellfl's, 

’ .Where ships below appear like little skitfit, 

1 •, The people walking on the strand like crows. 

Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread made; 

Poor genUoman! most tcmbly afraid 
; He should not diarm enough his gucst.s di\ ino, 
j Ho gave Ms maids new aprons, cowr.s, and sinmTks; 
s And lof two hundre<l pounds were spent in frecks. 

To make the appreiitice.s and draymen fine: 

^^uly '*i horses in a field of clover, 
iiDogi, cats, and chaiw, and stools, were tumbled o»er, 
^''A^ost 1^0 Whitbread rout of preparation, 
tr»k the lofty ruler of the nation. 


Now_ moved king, queen, and princesses so grand, 

To visit the first brewer in the laud; 

Who sometimes swills his beer and grinds his meat 
In asnug corner, christened Chiswell Street; 

But oftener, charmed with fa.shionable air, 

Amid^ the gaudy great of Portnian Square. 

Lord Aylesbury, and Denbigh’s lord aiao, 

His OriMiu the Duke of Montague likcwi*e. 

With Lady Harcourt joined the raree show, 

And fixed all Siuitli field’s wond’ring eyes: 

For lo! a greater show ne’er graced those quarters, 
Since Mary roasted, just like crabs, the martyrs. 

Thus was the brewhouso filled with gabbling noise, 
Wliilst draymen, and the brewer’s boys, 

Jtcvniired the (|iiostions that the king did ask ; 

In diflertnt p.irties wore they staring seen, 

W'ond’iing lo tliink they saw a King and queen! 
Jtcliiiid a till) were some, and .some behind a cask. 

Some dray men forced tbeinsclves (a pretty luncheon) 
Into tlie month of m.my a gaping piinebcon ; 

And throui.di the bung-hole winked with curious eye, 
'To view iuid be assured oliat sort of things 
Were jniueesses, and qiitens, and kin.gs. 

For who-!e most lolly station thousands sigh t 
And lo ! ol all tlic gapiiiL' piiiieheon chin. 

Few v.ere the iii'mlhii that had not got a man; 

.N'ov.- r.i:ii("-ty into a pump so deep 
Did with an f.pcja-g'ass so euiious pecii: 

Tb.ai.ilning with eaiv eiujli wonrl’rous liiaitcr 
That lo'ought up water! 

Thus hove I scon a magpie in the .street, 

A eli.ittering tnrd we ofren meet, 

A l iid for eorio'itv well known, 
j Witli he.id awry, 

' Am! cunning eye, 

j Feip knowingly into a inanow'-bone, 

t 

i \iid now liis cm ions imije-fy ilid .-to.ip 
i 'I'o count the mills mi eton hoop ; 

' And 10 ' no Tingle thing caine in his wny, 

i 'Thill, full of deep reserucli, he did not siiyq 

! ‘ U hai's this ? h.ie h.ic ’ liat's tliat! What’s this ! 

I WKal's that!’ 

j ?o qiiitk tlie wocils too, when he, deigned to speak, 

I As if <aeh liable would brc.ik its ncek. 

t ' • 

j Thus, to till' woild of great, whil-t others erjwl, 

(htr sov’teigu peeps inf.i tlie Woild nlenwil: 
t Thus mleroseopie gonio'es explore 

‘J'hiiigs that too oft the puhlie seom ; 

I y er swi'll of iisi’ful knowled.ifs the stor-’, 

: lly liiidiiig sy stilus in a peppori'orii. 

i Now boasting Whitbread serious did deelarr, 

I I’o make iliC majesty of F.nglaml stare, 

I '1 hat he had butts enough, lie knew, 

■ i'l.'ieo.l side by .side, to ro.aeh to Kew; 

I tin which tlm king with wonder .swiftly cried. 

I ‘ What, if they' roach lo Kew, then, side by side, 

I What would they do, what, what, placed end to end 1’ 

j To wlnmi, with knitted ealeulating brow, 

The man ot beer most solemnly did vow, 

.A.lmo.st to Windsor that they would extend: 

Dn which the, king, with wondering mien. 

Repeated it unto the wondering queen; 

On whieh, quick turning round his haltered head, 
'The brewer's horse, with tiu’c astonisheil, neighed; 
The brewer’s dog, too, poured a note of thunder, 
Rattlcil his f hain, and wagged his tail for wonder. 

Now did the king for other beers inquire, 

For Calvert’s, .fordan’s, Thralo’s entire; 

And after talking of thc.se dilToreiit liei'ni, 

Asked Whitbread if bis porter equalled theirs. 
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1-1 , - --— . . .-I----—r— 

This a puz4ltng duagreemg question, 

Qiating liVo arsenic on his hosVs digcatiou, 

A kind of question to the Man of Cask 
Ihat even bolomou huuself would a&k 

Now majesty, alive to knowledge, tot k 
A lery pretty memorandum book, 

With gilded leaves ot assos'-'kin m wlnlt, 

And lU it legibly began to wnu— 

Jfei/MHai ^ifn 

A chanaing place bcnoith the griUs 
For routing chestnuts or potates 
3/f»j 

•Tis hops that giie a bittrriu'« to beer. 

Hops grow in Kent, sajs W liitbii id, and cl t viiui 

Qim ( 

Is there no <1 tapci stutl' whin djth it dacll' 
Would not horw'ivlocs litter it as ncll' 

Min 

To tiy it b on on mu sm ill bie — 

'Iwill saie us sevetal prunds a \c ii 
M t 

To remember to fcigct t > ask 
(lid \\ hitbii id to niy licii'C one dij 

Mm 

Not to firgct t) ta1 1 <■ fleer the risk, 

Ihc hii wer ofti u d in(, in ij 

Now, having pent ille 1 Lis le laik sislaial, 
hliarp as the ptnnt indieil t f i at v j in. 

Ills majesty Uis witch most i ily in led. 

And then put up liis i^si ’ skin 

To Whitbre id nr w dc ijiu d in 11 st to ' ij, 

* Whitbread, an all > nur hoisis 1 n 1 f luj *’ 

‘ Yes, jileabc jour in ijestv, in huinbli n U' 

Iht bitwei ansaeitd * Ils) sire i( lats, 

Another thuif’ in> L) ses, t n, m i ntaiii , 

And tbit, an t pins jt ui r i iji ti, iit iiiis ’ 

‘Orvins, grams ’ hiilnui ts,'to till iheinitpsi 
Oraiiis, grams'- tbit comes tr m inps jis, liop', 
hops, hops ?’ 

Here was thi king, like hi iin Is sum turn it f iiilt— 
‘ ‘ute,’ cued the humble I uaii, ‘„iie nu L i\o 
Your soend ni ijesty to un lu i iie, 

Grams,vitre, arc never made from h ips, but malt ’ 

* 1 me,’ s iM the eautii us mi nareh ii itU i simli, 

* hrom malt, malt, n alt 1 me uit malt ill tin w' ile ’ 

* Yes,’ with the rw etest bow, wji in 1 tin bitiui, 

‘ An’t pleasi your majestj, jou did, I ni sun ’ 

‘ Yes,’ ansaered m ijisty, with ijuuk repiv, 

* I did, I did, r did, f, I, I, I’ 

Now did the kiiir admin Iht n ll s i line, 

^ That dailj asks thi diaymin all to line , 

On whuh the bell rung rut (how sery j rqer') 

To bhow It WAS a bell, and h wl a t’ ipj er 
And now bef ire tlioir sostrei„n s turn us < ic— 
Parents and children, fine 1 it h jicful sprii^s, 

411 snuffling, srjuinting, gruntin in then bfji — 
Appeared the bn wer s tube of h mils me i V', 

Ou winch the oliscrr mt man who f Us* i tlir me, 
Heclaieil the pigs woie lastly like his imi , 

On which the biencr, snailuned up ii j >s, 

Fear and astonishmi nt ui lioth his eyes, 

Hla soul brimful of setitimrnf!, hc J ivil, 

Kvclatmcd,' 0 hcaieiis' a id eui my same 
Bo deomed oy miycsly s fine f 
f^eaVeiui I can mjrpigs ern j ue, i re, with pigs roj il’ 
To which the king .isseutcd with a nod, 

On which the hiewcr bowed, and said, ‘ (Juod Uod *’* 
Then winked ngnificant on Miss, 

SlgniAeanf! of wonder and of Mias, 


Who, bridling m her emn ^nae, 

Crossed her fair hands, a dear old mud. 

And then b«r lowest curt^ made 
1 or buth high honour done hot father’s swinet 

Now did his majesty, so graeieus, say 
To Mister Whitbread m his fljiiig nay, 

‘ Whitbread, d’ye iiiek the cxi isemen now and then t 
Iloo 1 what i Miss hitbical's still a maid, a maidt 
V\ hat, what’s tiie matter with the men t 

I >’i e hunt ?—bae, hunt I No no, you are too old | 

You’ll be lord iiidyor—^loid mayor one day ; 

\ cs, yes, I’ve hiard so, yes, yes, so I’nl told} 

Don’t, don’t the fiiic lor sherifl pay; 

I’ll pni k J ou oiery ji ar, nitiii, I declare; 

Yes, Whitliread, yes, yes, you shall be lord-niayoiv 

W liitbre vl, iTy e hi tp a eo leh, or job one, pi ay * 

Job, job, tbit’s emipcbt, yes, that’s bes^ that’s 
bist , 

I I u put jour hieries cn the diaymen—haeJ 

Ifai, Whiihit 1 11 1 m h ive feathered well jour nesfc 
M hat, iihat’s ilu pnee now, hoc, of all your stock • 
Hut, VVhitbiead, nh it’s o’cIock, pray, whit’s o’clockP 
N i\i It liifbn s I invi ud s ,i I, ‘ May 1 b< curst 
If J kiiiiii iih It () uiisuei first ’ 

1 hi I se IK Iicil Ills br iins n itli runiinatuig eye ; 

Bill e Cl tbe in iii 1 1 malt an aiiswei found, 

(iiuik on lushed, lo, mijisty fumed round, 
skippid ot>, and balke 1 the hiftiour ot reply. 

/ )f(f Oiajot)/ 

(.Hums 0 ) III tl IS ill 1 1 of MIU )(H iml aroto another on 
It s.iue iljiet] 

‘ \h I I orl (iip.oiy, thy door, 

V In pht wanderer sighs, 

Hard i ish tf e rn n», thedempests roar. 

And ll htnings eleaie the skics ’ 

‘Mh I iites ll if h no at this drear night, 

A I I 11111 ot the glut 111 { 

If she will sc loll did once delight, 

My it sh ill JII Id her room.’ 

• Vhs ' thou hear I’st a pilgrim mourn 
J hat r IK c w w pi i/ed by thee 
Hunk 111 tbi ring by yonder bum 
Ihou gai’st to loie and mo 

But shouhrst thou not poor Mation know. 

I’ll turn my feet and pirt} 

And tluuk the storms that round me blow, 
tar kinder thiui thy heait.’ 

May Day 

ihc d iisjis p rp fioni oiciy field, 

\ii I i n l-ts snee t their odour yield} 

Ihe purji’p blossim punts the them, 

\nd sin vms rtfli 1 1 the blwih of mimi. 

Jhiii I Ills and lis^is all, 1 m gay, 
hen this IS nature’s holiday. 

Lef lusty 1 aliour drop hss flail, 

Nor woidiuan’s hook a tree assail; 

1 he ox shall cease his net k to bow, 
sVnd {lodden yield to test the plough. 

Then laels, Ki 

Bihrld thf lark m ether float, 

\\ hile riptUTO swells the liepiid notol 
IV hit wiitbles he, with merry cheer! 

‘ Ix. Fjovc and Pleasure rule the yew F 
Then lad , A.e. 

I o' S( 1 looks down with radiant ojw. 

And thiows a smile around hit »ky} 

) nihmcing hiU, and vale, and street 
And wamiiog nature with hi> beam. 

Then lads, tee. 
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The i&Moii tril)«» in pour, 

And kus irtth uephjt every fiowtr} 

Shall thew our ley hearts reprove, 

And tell us we are foes to Love 1 
Ihen lads, &<- 

tfngram on Sleep. 

[ThomtaWarton wmto the followra? r<itln (•ptvram to bo 
jflaoed onder the eUtne of humous, in the (.aidtn of II iiris 
the phdologuls and Wolud tiunidakd it with a besutf uid 
felicity worthy of the original J 

Somne levis, quanquam certissima luortii iiiu^'o 
Cousortem cnpio to tamen esse t m, 

Alma qmos, optatis vom, n tm sk sine mi 
Vivrre quam suave o"! sn sine moite iiion 

Come, gentle sleep J altoml thy votoiy’s pi ijir. 
And, though death’s iiii i,.(, to nn r nn h r< i iii , 
How sweet, though hfU<^s, jit with !»K to Jii, 
And, Without dying, O how switt t > die' 


Tt my Cm lit 

Thou lone eorapanion of the spw tre 1 m lit' 

I wake amid thy fncndlv w itilitiil light. 

To steal a preoioas lioiii linn Jili Ics sh i p 
Ilaik, the wild upio^ of the winds' md In!, 
Hell’s genius roams thi ri'i ns of (lu dnk. 

And swtlls thk tl umlt rii g h ni is ol th( d* p 


Prom cloud to cloud tV pile ni on h irnin ' lli s. 

Now blackened, an I n iw 11 inhing thii n,.h the s] i s , | 
But all IS Hill n<e here hem ilh thy belt i 
I own I labour lor the voui of ]ii iisi - I 

For who would sink 111 dull obii\i Ill’s siresml 
j Who would uot live lU songs ol distant dys ' • 


Thus while I ■notidciing }>anse o’lr 'sh ikspi ire s j i* , 
1 mark in vismiH of delight the ’i i. 

High o’er the wKiks ot man, wlu stuids subliim , 
A coluc n 111 the inclaueholy w iste 
(Us cities humbled ind its gbins pist). 

Majestic 'mid the wilitude of time 
Yet now to sadness let me yield the In ui — 

Yfci, let the teais ol purest 'rie udship sli iim ' 


I view, alas' wh it ni ’e r shoul I die - 
A form that wakes uiy deepest sigh 
A form that feels of death the iiadtn sleep 
Descending to the realms ol sh ide, 

I View a pate eyed j luitiiig maid , , 

1 see the Virtues o’er their ^iv lunti wiep 


Ahl could the Muse’s eimplc pi lyer 
Comnuuid the en*itd trump ot tame. 
Oblivion should Him spare 

A world should echo with her name 
Art tihott departing, too, my tre mblwig frie nd » 
Ah, draws thy little lustre to its end * 

Yes, on thy frame fate too shall lix her m il 
0 let me pensive watch thy pale di eav , 

How fast that ftame, so tende r, wiais awai, 
How fast thy life the nstlcss minutes meal * 


How slender now, alasl thy thioad ol file' 

Ahl falliiig—falling -ready to expire' 

In Twn thy stinggles, all will soon be o er. 
\t life thou Riatcheat qith an eagi r Uap, 

Now round I see thy fl ime ho f- bl ene p, 
Famt, lessening, quiioiiug, glminuimg, now 
no morel 

Thok riiall tho sons of science sink away. 

And thus of beauty fade the fairest flower— 
For nhere’e the ipant who to Time shall my 
* fiUtittetlTe tyrant, I arrest thy powei 1’ 

I 


H1.VRV nilUlb WHTTB. 

Hlmit Kibkb Whiii, a young poet, who haa 
accomphslie d more by the < xsmple of h» life than 
by his writings, was a nitive ol Nottingham, whoro 
he was bom oi the ilst of Aut,ust, 1785. Uie 
lather was a butelitr—an ‘ungentle eraft,' which, 
however, has had tlit honour of givuig to Eiiglinel 
one of its most dibtinguishcd chorthmen, ( ardmul 
Wolsey, and the two poets, Akuiside anei White. 

h 



I Bith 1 it^ll I Whit \ ttnifehimi 

I Ilenrj w is i rhvnitr iml i stinl iit from his earliest 
I vcirs lie issistid it his fitUers business for sonie* 
tune, hut in his ionitieiith \i ir w is put apprentica 
to i stofkmt, w( lur Dishkinr, as he sud, ‘the 
I ♦lioiightol sieti 111 siviti via'sof his lift in shining 
iiidtilding up atockiii s h( wiiiUd soiii^hmg to ] 
liniiipi his I mil iiid he kit th it he should b j 
I wnUh il if he (oiitimud loigtr at th* trade, or ' 

1 in let dm anyth in,. f\ ept one of the learned pro* ) 

I ft SSI ms He « os at len,,th j lued in au attorney’s 
ollia and appl ing Ins leisure horns to the stuly of |! 
1 mgm.,vs, lu w is ihh in the ti ursc of ten months, I 
to ri id Horice with toknbli lotility, and hadmaiic ( 
honu pio^ress in Grttk At the sanif time he 
wquin 1 aknowlidge of It ill in, hpinish, and Por- 
tu( nest vnd tvtn ipplitd hinisijt to the acquisition 
ot oim of the St mu IS Ills Kibits of study and 
ipplit ition were unremitting ALundon nioganne, 
tiilled the Afimthly Piteeptor, having proposed 
]iri/o tlitims for the youth of both sexes. Henry 
bet inic le-indidih* and wink only in Ins fUteenth 
M ir, obtaiw d i silver medal for a translation from 
Iloniee, and the fillowiog year a pair of twelvt- 
imh glolics lor nn iniiiginory tour from London to 
I dinburgh He next bee line a correspondent in the 
Aionthlv Mirror, and wasintiodnced to the auqumii- 
t met ol Mr T ipcl laifft and ol Mr IliU, the proprietor 
of the ibovtiieruKl't il Tin irtmouragcnieiit induced 
him to prtpK i volume of poems lor the press, 
whii h apjK an d in 1 so 1 The loii^st piece iii the 
tsillct tioii IS a ikscnptivc poem in the sty tool t»old- 
smitJi, tntillid Chfim G oit.whiehshowsarpmarky 
abb prolitieniy m smooth and elegant vcisifitation 
ami hingu ige lu lus preface to the volume, Henry 
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bad stated tliat the poems were the production of a 
jouth of serenteen, pabliahedfor the purpose of facili¬ 
tating his futun.' studies, and cnablhi!' him ‘ to pursue 
tlioso inclinations 'wlxioh might one d.iy plaro him 
in au honourable station in the si-iie of smdety.’ 
Such a declaration should have dis.n im d the seven ly 
of criticism; but the volume » is contemptuously 
noticed in the Monthly Ikvu'w, ei.d Henry felt the 
most exquisite pain from tlieunhist and ungenerous 
critique. Fortunately tlie volunu ftll into the hands 
of Mr Southey, who wrote to the young poet to 
encour^e him, and otlicr frit mis sprung up to suc¬ 
cour his genius and procure for him ivlnt was the 
darling object of his .unbitioii. admission to tiie uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. ^ Ilis opinions for some tune 
' inclined to deism, witliont any taint of iniinoiahty; 
hut a fellow-student put into Ins hiiitls Scott s 
‘Force of Tnith,’ and lie soon bee.une a dctiiled 
convert to the spirit and doetriiK s oi OUnstiaiiity. 

! Ho n.solved upon devoting Ins life to the promulga- 
laon of them, and the llei. Mr Simeon, ('ani1)nti''e, 
procured for him a Mrirhliip at St John's college. 
This heiievoieut clergyman furtlier pniiiised, with 
the aid of a friend, to supply Iiiin w itii fio aunu dly, 
and his own faniily wen> to furi.i.-<li the reiiiaindeT 
necessary for him to go through eidlege. Pm tn 
was now abandoned for s-iiirtr studies He eoin- 
peted for one of the imiiersitj seholaiships,- hkI at 
the end of the term was pruniainei'd the first man 
of his year. ‘ Twice he distingiiislieil hinisi It in the 
following year, being again ,pionouncid first ii*’ tin 
great college examniati in, and also one ot tlie three 
best theme writers, between whom the eNauiimre 
could not decide. The colli gc offired luiii, at thi ir 
expense, a private tutor in niatheniatii s dm mg the 
long vacation, and Mr C.ittmi (his tutorX hv pro- 
edring for him exhibitions t(> the aiuomii of tfo 
per annum, enabled him to give up the iiei nmat v 
assistance which he had reisired iiom Mi Simion 
and other friends.’* I'liis distinction w is purchased 
at the sacrifice of health and life. ‘ Wire I,’ lii s.iid, 
‘to paint Fame crowning an under graduate i.ftir 
the senate-house eYaniiimtion, 1 wouhl n'pr.sint 
him as concealing a death's head undtr tlie m isk of 
beauty.’ He went to London to reermf his sh ittired 
nerves and spirits; but on Ins n-turii to college, he 
was so completely ill th.U no power of mMlieme 
couldsdve him. 'lie died on the pith of Ottoheri 
1806. Mw Southey continued his t< gard for WT'.iti 
after his untimely death. He wrote a ski ti h of Ins 
hfe and editeil ins liemain'>, which provid to Ik* 
highly ^lopular, p.assing tlimigh a gnat niieihir of 
elitions. A tabkt to Henry’s metnorj, with a 
medallion by Chanbrey, was placed in All .-amts 
church, Camliridge, by a young American giiille- 
man, Mr Francis lioot of Boston, and Iieaniig tlie 
following inscription—so expressive of the tenderness 
and regret uniycrs,illy felt towards tiie poit-hy 
Professor Smyth.— 

Warm with fond hope and learning’s saeicd (lame. 

To Granta’s biiwers the youthful poii came; 
Unconquereil powers the iiuinortal mind disjdnyeil, 
But worn with anxious thought, the fqimo dicayid. 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell r^tind, 
llie inart)T student faded and e\]iiii I. 

Oh 1 genius, taste, and piety sini-cic, 

Too early lost midst ptud,(>s too se.i re' 

Foremost to mourn was gencions Southey seen, 

He told the tale, and shoiveil what White Inul 1ir> II; 
Nor told in va'm,^ Far o’er die Atlantic warn 
A wandorer came, and sought the poet’s grave; 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, • 

Ami raised this fond memorial tn his fame. 

# SimUie)''* Memoir prefixed to Itoiiiains of H. K, VVbtte, 
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Byron has also consccr.ated some beautiful line* to the 
nieraoiy of White. Mr Southey coniidera that the 
death of tlie yoimg ptK>t is to be lamented os.a loss 
to English iiterature. To society, and particularly 
to the church, it was a greater misfortune. Tliu 
poetry of Ueniy was all written beftme his twen¬ 
tieth year, and hence should not be severety judgcil. 
If pompared, however, with the strains of Oowley ot 
Chattortou at au eatUcT age, it will be seen to be in¬ 
ferior in this, that no indications are given of great 
future gimius. Tliere arc no seeds or traces of grand 
cmieepfions and designs, no fragments of wild ori¬ 
ginal imagination, as in the ‘marvelloui boy’ of 
Bristol, ilis piK'lry is fluent and correct, diatin- 
gnished by a xilamtivc tenderness and reflccrion, and 
pleasing jKiwers of fancy and description. Whether 
force and onginiiUty wiiidd have come with manhood 
.md U.irmng, h a jKiiiit which, notwithstanding the 
example of B) run (a very ditfercnt mind), may fairly 
Ix' doubted, d-t IS enougli, however, for Henry Kirke 
Wliite to have .iffiinled one of tlie finest examples on 
ri'ixiril of youthful tnicnr anil perseverance devoted 
to the purest and noblest oiijcets. 

To au Eaily Primrme. 

Mild off-jirlt,'' of a d.uk .mil sullen xirol 
M’hosi* nioiV-t foiiii, -r ileliiiiteiv fine, 

M .IS iiur-ed in whiillng stoims, 

And iiadlod m tin winds. 

Thi*e.».hiiiyouiigh]ii'r.r(irstquoslioiieil Winter’ssway, 
Viiil d in i llic ''tuidv blusterei to the light, 

Ilitf on thin baiil he threw 
To ii.’ik hi« Viet iry. 

In till- ! tale, the promise of the year, 

'■itu'i', till u o;» nest to tlie nipping gale, 

I I’^i.iiotu I'd and alone, 

1 hy ti nder eli gain o. 

ho virtue blooms, brought forth amid tlie storms 
(If e’luU adieisuy ; in some lone walk 
(il lilt- she real'' hii head, 

(tbs' lire nml unob'.cived; 

\Vhile eviry bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
(■l.<vsti ns Jut spotle-is purity of breast, 

^iid liaidciis her to bear 
•Serene thi ills of hie. 


\Vh.it ait thou, Mighty One’ and where thy seat! 
Thou broode-it on the calm that ehoere the lands, 
And thou dost beat within thine awful hands 
Tlie rrdling thumleth alid the lightnings fleet; 
hum 011 thy dark-wro iglit ear of cloud and wind, 
I'hou giiid’st the uoitliuiii stonn at night’s dead 
• noon, 

(Ir, on the ri'd wing of the fierce monsoon, 
Oistiiili’st the slipping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear ‘ilenec ot tho polar siian 
Dost thon rejMisc t or in the solitude 
(if sultry tracts, where tho lone caravan 

Hears nightly howl the tiger’s hungry brood! 

V<iin thought I the eoiifines of bis throne to trace 
M'ho glows through all the fields of boundless space. 

The Hlar of JSilhkhm, 

When marshalleil on the nightly plain, 

'fhe glitteriug host boslnd the sky! 

One stai alone, of all the train, 

Can fix thi sinner’s wandering eye. 

Hark! hark I tn God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gmn; 

But one alone the Saviour sp^ks, . 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. ' 
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Once on the ragii'g «““»I , , 

The etorm wa» loud—the iii>!ht was dark; 
The ocean yawned—wd rudely Wowed 
The wind that tosW my foundering bark. 

Deep honor then my ritals froze, ♦ 

Death-etrurk, I oeased the tide to -.teiri; 
When suddenly a star arose, 

It was the Star of Uethluhcni. 

It was »y guide, my light, my all. 

It bade my dark forebodings ecut-e; 
An<l*through the storm ami dunuerM’ thi.ill, 
,It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moored -my peiils oVr, 

I’ll sing, first in night’s dia<lom, 

For ever and for oiiimore, 

The Star—the bUr of iicthlthim ! 

• 

A Hj/nin f(jr Famihj Ho*’ hii> 

O Isjid! another da> is flown, 

And we, a lonely band. 

Are met once more botoio thy throi.o. 

To bless thy fo'teiiiig hand. 


27ie SIiipiond,cd fSnliiuiy’a Songr—To the Night. 

Thou, spirit of the spangled night 1 
1 woo thee fioiu the watch-tower high. 
Where thou dost sit to guide the bark 
Of lonely maimer. 

The winds ate whistling o’er Ihc wohis. 

The di-.taiit main is moaning low ; 

Come, let us sit and wtave a son^ — 

A melancholy song I • 

Sniet is the seented gale of mom. 

And swi'ot the noontide’s fen id biain, 

Uut swecti r far tlie solemn calm 
That niaiks iLy inouinful icign. 

Tie passed lure tmnj' a lonely year. 

And tieiti hui'iun tous- have hcatd ; 
r»e pas-ed hue many a lonely year 
A solitaii m 111. 

And I Lino lingcml m the shade. 

From sultiy iiooii’s hot bt.iin; and I 
Have knelt befoie in; we-ktr dooi. 

To 'iiig ill; euuing simg. 


And wilt thnmbeml a listening c.ir 
To praises low as ouis? 

Thou wilt! foi tJiou dost loie to hear 
The song whnh meekness pours. 

And, Jesus, thou thy sniihs wilt dii-'ii, 

As wc before thee ptay ; 

For thou didst bliss the iiif,int ti.iin. 

And wc are less than they. 

<1 let thy grace perfonu its pail, • 

And let contention cease; 

And shed abicsid in eve ly lieart 
Thine everlasting pc.ve ’ 

nma chastened, cleansed, < ntuclv thli e, 

A flock by Jt ills led; 

The Bun of Holiness shall shine 
Id glory on our head. 

And thou wilt turn our w.«ideiing feet. 

And thou wilt bless our way ; • 

Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall glut 
The dawn of lasting da;. 

Th< Christjad. * 

[Condudtng ifanziis, written slmrtly liefore his dc.it Ii.; 

Thus far have I pursued my solemn thi nio, 

With self-rewarding toil; thus far hate sun ' • 

Of godlike deeds, far loftier than bes,>eiu 
The lyre which 1 in early da;sftatp hfmii*'; 

And now my iqnrits faint, and I hate hung 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour, 

On the dark cypress; and the strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harjungs now are o'ei, 
Or, when the breeze conies by, moan, and are heaid 

no more. 

And must the harp of Judah sic < p again ? 

Shall 1 no more reanimate the lay 1 
Oh! Thou who visitest the sons of men. 

Thou who dost listen when the hutnhle pray, 

One little space prolong my monniful day; 

One little lapse suspend thy last decree! 

' 1 lun a youthful traveller in the way. 

And this '.light boon would consecrate to thee, 

I with Death shake hands, and smile that 1 am 
Am. 

* 


And T )i<v>o hiiltd the gray irairn high 
i)n llu lilue lunuiitain's niiit; brow, 

And trn d to time i.ij little ru tl 
'1V 1.; inns of haimony. 

T! it neui could 1 fiiiu ray Tpe<t, 

At nioiii, or noon, nr etc, -.o sweet 
As when upon the ocean shore 
1 haiUd thy star-licaui mild. 

Tlie d ij-spiii'g htings not joy 1 1 me, 

7lic niooii it wlii.p'is not of peace! 

Hut oh! wliei da^kMe■>^ lolies the hcavcTls, 

Jly «uc“ iuc iiiiscd With jo;. 

And tln'i I talk, and oftiii think 
j\ iial loius aiiMUr nic ; 

And oh' I am imt then abnic— 

A SI lilar. man. 

And when the bliisttring winter winds 
Howl ill the wood-i that dothe iny case, 

1 la; me uu ni; loinl; u'lVt, ^ 

And ph.i.s.iiit ail niy drcanii. 

And Fancy ur.i - me Kick niy wift ; 

And Fai'cy giu's me hack my ihlld ; ' 

bhc gi■^e^ in<‘ back my little home, 

And all it- plai id jojs. 

Then hattful is the riorniiig hour 
That calls me ftom the dream of bliss, 

To liml iu;sclf still lone, and lic'ar 
The battle dull sounds again. 

JAUI,.S CRAHAMF. 

‘I’lie Rvt. .TttiLS On\ii\»i. was bom in Glasgow 
ill the > f.ir 17(n>. He studiwl the law, and practised 
at the JsisittisU bar for several years, but afterwards 
ttHik orders iu the Church of England, and w as suc¬ 
cessively curate of Bliipton, in fTloucestcrsliire, and 
of Sedgctiild, in the county of Durham. Ill health 
ctimpilltd him to abandon his curacy when his vir¬ 
tues and talents had attracted initicx! and rendcnxl 
him a popular and useful prt .icher? and on revisit¬ 
ing ScotUnd, he dic'd on the I Ith of September 1811. 
The works of Grahame consist of A/wi/ Q«ftn of 
SeuHtmd, a dramatic potmi published m 1801; The 
SaUtatk, Sabbath Walkt, Btblieul i’n tures. The Sirda 
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Seodand, and BtUnh 6eor$r)c«, all in blank lerw. 
The * SablAth’ is the best of his produc tions, and the 
‘ Georgies’ the least interesting; for though the latter 
contains some fine deserlptions, the i>oetis too minute 
and too practical in his rural lessons The amiable 
peraonal feelings of the author (instantly appear 
He tlius warmly and tenderly ipostrophises lus 
native country.— 

How pleasant c«ne thy lUslim^ «ilvci Tutcil 1 
Upon my ear, a hen, after ro uiiing long 
In southern pmnSjlSc iPichi J th> lovely Innk' 

How blight, renowned Sork' thy little stn uii. 

Like ray of (olumned light ihasing a shuuer. 

Would cross m> homeward path ; how bweet Hie 'i und, 
When 1, to bear the Tloiu tongue’s repl>, 

Would ask thy well know n n iiiit' 

And must 1 han, 

Pear 1 ind, thv honiiy brat s, th) daks, 
rath hmuted by its wizard stieaiu, o’crhuiig 
With all the railed cbaims of bush und tut ' 

And must 1 hare the liiends of jouthlul y i>s, 

And mould my htait anew, to t ike the stai ij 
Of foil igri fiiendships m a foiei^ri land, 
j And leain to love the miisu «f oliauge ton,m s ' 

Yes, I may love thi music • f strangt toiui t-, 

And mould my heait anew to take the st imp 
01 foreign frundships iii a foiei ii land 
But to mj parihed mouth’s roc 1 iltavi this tt ii, ue, 
My taiity fide into the jellow leaf, 

And this oft piusing heut forget to tliifb, 

If, beotland' thee and thine 1 e’er lor.'ct. 

} An anecdote is rcl itcd of the modi st poet eonnetti d 
with tlio publnation of the 'sibbith,’ whieh illords 
an mteresting illustration of his < harai ter He had 
not prefixed Ins name to the work, nor miuunted 
hw family with the secret of its eoniiiosition, and 
taking a ropy of the volume home, w ith him one dav, 
ho left it on the table. His wiit he non ri adiug it 
while the sensitive author walked up and down tin 
room; and at length st c bioke out ii to praise it the 
poem. Eliding, ‘ Ah, J lines, if you could but prodnee 
a poem like this” The joyful aeknowledginent ol 
his being the author was then madi, no doubt with 
the most exiiuibite pleasure on both side i (jrahame 
lu some respects resembles Cun per He his no 
tiumouf or '•atire, it is tiuc, but thi same powers of 
dose ande happy observation whieh the pi t of 
Olney apphed to rnghsh seintry, were rtirei ted by 
Graliame to th it of heutlond, and both wen strictly 
devout and national poets There is no author, t v- 
oepting Burns, whom an intelligent Seotsnun, resi¬ 
dent abroad, vvould read with more dilig t tl.in 
Grahamc. The ordinary features of the beottish 
landscape he portrays truly and distinctly, with¬ 
out exaggeration, and oiteii imparting to lus de- 
aeriptiuDs a feehng of tenderness or solemnity He 
has, however, many poor prasuc line's, and his 
versification generally wonts ease and variety, lie 
sras content with liumble things ; but he paints tin 
, diarnu of a retired cottage life, tlie sacred calm of a 
Sabbath morning, a walk in the fields, or eve n a bird a 
oest, with such unfeigned delight andssceurato ohsc r- 
VHtion, that the reader is lonstrained to see and feel 
with his author, to rcgoice in the elements of poetry 
Hxd Oieditatum th^ are scattered around him, exist- 
mg in humldcst obi< < ts, ami m those humaiu* 
and pkma sentiments which import to evternal 
nature amoral interest »nd lieauty. The rihgiou 
of Grahame wa^not secunan; he was equally im- 
ptessed wftii the lofty ntual of the English eliurc^, 
and the simple bill worship of the Covenanters, lie 
it aometiines gloomy m Ins senousness, from mtimse 
r^Ugioo* anxiety or sympathy with lus fellow-mcn 
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sufiTeiing under oppression or misfbrtune, but be baa 
less of tius hmh fiuit, 

Picked from the thorns and briers of reproof, 

than hw brother poet Covvper. H's prevailing tone 
18 tliof of iinphc It tiubt m tlie goodness of God, tpid 
enjoyment m hn> ci cation. 

fFimn lie Salbath.'] 

Uow still the morning of the hallowed day I 

Mute ih the voice ol rural laliour, hnsheil 

’Jhe ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’i son^ 

The s<vthe lies glittering m the dewy wreath 

< (1 tedded glass, nun'led with, fading flowers. 

That ycster mom bloomed waving in tlie breeze. 
Smuds the most taint uttioit the 'ar—the hum 
Of tally bn, the tiiekling of the dew, 

1 lu distant bleating midway up the hill, 
t iliiintss steins thruiud on you aumoviiig cloud. 

10 him who vv indtis o’er the upland leas, 

I he blackbird’s note tomes mellower itom the dale ; 
And iwtetti liom the sky tin gladsome lark 
I \\ arbks hi* ht ivm-tiuscJ song, the lulling biook 
Mum urs mon gently down the deep-sunk gkli; 
W’hik from von lowly loof, whose eutlmg smoke 
tl’eri louiit* the mist, is lit ard at intervals 
lh( vti 1 < 1 1 Slims, the simple song of praise. 

\\ ith clove like » igs Peaec o ii yon village bioods: 
flu ill >ing in 11 wl ttl rests , the anvil’s din 
I Until Lidsttl, ill, all .itonnd is quietness. 

1 1 os ft iful 111 this II ly, the limping liarc 

■st i s, and 1 loks b i< k, luJ stojis, and looks on man, 
Ilu l( 1 liieet toe. 11 1 toil-wuin hoi'se, set litc, 

I nh< H I ol tl e ptsluTc, roams at large; 

\iid, a i,s still unwu lely bulk he rolls. 

Ills us II amu 1 hor's ebani in the monimg my. 

But I hitlly man the day of rest enjoys. 

Hail; Sabbath ' thee I hail, the poor lUiUi’sday, 

< >A other d lys, thi man ot toil is doomed 
lo eat lus joyliss bitntl, lonely, the giouiid 

Both s( it an 1 boaul, s< n tiled from the winter’s cold 
And summer’s heat by neighbounng hedge or tree; 
But on this day, euibosomej in his home, 

He bhdrei, the liugaltni'al with those he loves ; 

\\ Ith those ho hives he share* the heartielt [oy 
Ot giving thanks to Ood—not thanks ol foim, 

A Wold iiid a grimace, but rcvcently, 

\\ itu (o\> IId faie and upward earnest eye. 

II ul, Siihbtiih I tbic I hail, the poor mail’s day: 

Hie pile meeJiaiiii now has leave to breathe 
Ihe morning air puic from the e ity’s smoko; 

While w underAig slowly up the nver side, 

He meditates on lliin whoso powei he marks 
In each green tne that jiinudly spreads the bou^ 

As in the tiny dew bent flowers that bloom 
•\iound the roots; and while bo thus surveys 
\V ith ciliated joy each rural diorm, 

Ik hojies (yet kors presumption iii the hope) 

'io iiaeh those realms where babbath never ends. 

But nriw lus steps a wokome sound recalls: 
bolomn the knell, from yonder ancient pile, 
hills all the air, inspiring joyful awe: 

Slowly the throng moves e’er the tomb-paveil greund; 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Ud by the thoughiless boy, and he who broBthes 
\V ith p iin, anti eyes the new-made grave, well-pleased j 
'1 he se, mingled with the young, the gay, apjiroach 
The house of (lod—these, spite of all thmr iil% 

A glow of glaelncss feel; with silent pnusC 
They enter m; a placid stillness reigns, 

Hntil the man of God, worthy the name, 

flpciis the book, mid reverentially 

The stated jiortion reads. , A pause ensues. 

The organ breathes its distant thunder-Botei^ 

Then swells into a diapason fliU t - 
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The people rising sing, ‘ with luitf), with harp, 

And voice of psalmshanrioniously attuned 
The various voices blciwl; the long-drawn aisles, 

At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 

And now the tubes a softened stop controls j 
] In .softer hamiony tho people join, 
t While litiiiid whispew fioin yon oiplian band, " 
j Recall the soul from adoratioti’s trance, 

I And fill the eye nitb pity’s gentle tears. 

! Again the organ-pial, loud, lolling, meets 
The hallelujahs of the fpiire Sublime 
A thousand wolcs symphoniously aseeinl, 

As if the whole were one, siisjiendcd high 
j In air, soaring heavcnwai J : afar they lloat, 

I Wafting glad tidiiigs to tlie .sick man’s eoueh : 

I Raised on liis arm, he li-fs the eadenec el()'‘', 

Yet thinks he hoais it itill : his heart is clieeved ; 

I lie smiles on death; bin 'h ! a wi.di will li-e - 
‘Would I vveix- now beiieaih tliat eelming nof! 

Is’o lukcwaj'iii iieeeiits fioni my lijis .should Ilow ; 

’ My heart would .ling; and many a rab»>ath-day 
My steps should thither turn ; or, a.imlering far 
In solitary paths, wliero ivild llowers blmr, 

Tliero would 1 bliss Ills iiaiu<’ who led me foith 
From death’s dark tale, to tta'k amid those sweets-- 
Who gives the bloom of health once more to eiow 
j Upon this ehcek, and IitIii, this languid eyi- ’ 

It i.s not only in the .s.h‘|isI fane 

I That hoiiiJige should iv paid to the Most ili':h ; 

I 'J'here is a temple, one not iinnb' with hand-, 

II The taukeii firmament. Far in the wood', 
jj jYIiinisc beyond tho 'ound of nn < hii le, 

j: At iiilorvals heard tlii-ougii the lu.e,.de s air; 

] I When not the liiubiyest leaf is .-oeii to moti, 

11 Save where the linne't lights ninm the -pr.iy ; 
li Wiicie not a llov.’iet bends iis lilt!: -I.dk, 

Save when the bee alights upon il.-: Idonm--- 
;j There, iapt in gratitude, in iny,a)Ml Inn. 

The man of (lod will pas.s the Sabbalh-noon ; • 

Silence his praise: his disomhoilied llioiighls, • 
l.oo.se<l fisiiu the load of words, will high a'eend 

I Reyoml the eiiipy real. 

II Kill- yet less pleasjng at tlio li'sni nl, throne, 
j! The tiahhatlx senice of the shepheid lot ! 

jl In some lone glen, wheie etery sound is liilkil 
il To slumber, saie the tinkling of the rill, 
l| Or bloat of Limb, or iioterlna I'aleon's ett, 
ji .‘strotebed on the swaid, lie to,ids et .Ks..e's so;, ; 

I Or sheds a (ear o’er bint to I'igypt sold. • 

I And wonders vtliy he weeps: the toliiiue tloseil, 

I ^Yith thvnic-spiig laid between the leates, Kc sings 
TliO sacred lays, his weekly les.sou eoiimd 
I With ineikle care betieatli the liiwly nwif, 
j Where humble lore i.s li and, '•here hiiuiMo wortli 
I Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 

' Thus reading, hymring', all alone, tiiiseeti, 

Tho shcpheisi-boy t)te tjabbatli holy keips. 

I Till on the heights Ite marks the stnigaling l.ainls 
1 Returning homeward from the hoiisiyif ptater. 
j In jieace they home rosorl. (Hi, blissful diit s ! 
j When all men worship Ood as eonseieiiee wills, 

1 Far other times out fathers’ grniid'iies knew, 

A tirtuous race to godliness deiote. 

I What though the secjitic’s seorii bath dared to soil 
I The reeord of their fame! AVhat tliouirli the iiieti 
! Of worldly mitulii have dared to stigmatise 
Tho sister^ause, Itcligton and the l.aw, 

\Yltll Superstition’s name!—yet, yet their deeds. 
The ir constancy in torture and iu death- 
These on iradilion’s tongue still Uvt, these shall 
On history's honest page bo pictured bright 
To latest'times. Perhaps smite liard, tvlto.so muse 
Disdain.s the senile strain of fashion’s i|uire, 

May celebrate their unambitious names. 

With them e.ah ilay tvivs holy, every hour 
They stood prejiared to die, a people dooniud 


To death—old men, and youth.s, and aliople maids. i 
With them each day was holy; ),ut llat inoni 
On which the angel saiil, ‘ See where the Lord ! 

Was laid,’ joyous arose—to die that day i 

Was bliss. I.ong ere the dawn, by dcviou.s ways, j 

O’er hills, through tvoods, o’er dreary wastes, they i 
.sought 1 

The upland inoiirs, where rivers, then: but brooks, ; 
Ibsparl to diffeixiit seas. Fast by sm-h 1,rooks 
A little, glen is snmetimes seooped, a pUt ' 

lYith green sward gay, and tlovvei-s that strjuigcrs seem 
Amid the heathiTy wild, rliat all aroitiid 
Fatigues the eye : in solitudes like tliese 
'I'by persecuted eliildrcii, .''isitia, foiled 
-A tyrant’s and a bigmt’s bhanly laws ; 

Tlieie, leaning- on lii' .s]ieai' (one of tin; array 
I Tbat in the time,sot old Jiad seathul tlic ro-e ,i 

I Oil Kiigland’s baiinei, ami liad powerless ntruck ij 

j The infatuate nionaieh end liis waveiiiig host, d 

I A'el langcd it'i-lf to .ad liis sim ileilironed), ' 

I I he Ivait xeteiaii heard the wmd of (iod 
i liy I’annron tiiuiii'eied, .ir by I’enwiek poured 
I In g'eiitle striam ; tin n rose the snug, the loud j 

.\eel.i.iin ofpr.ii-c; fin-wli.-cling; phner ceased : 

. Her jdaiiit; tin- solitiay plan' was gkicl. 

' \nd on the disunit eann-, tin; tuililici’s ear 
I (’atiglil iloiiltifully .'ll lime' tin' biee/e-bintic note. 

I Bat years nn.i-e idoomy fi'IIowed, and no nimx; 

I The assembled peo[ile daied, iu faee ef day, | 

I 'I’ll worship Olid, or et' it id the ile.id i 

! < If nigh:, s.ite win n the '. intr'i 'lovni raxed fieree, 
j .\iiil thuiid' 1 p al' ■•i.ntO Ihd the men ol'ldood 
1 To Ciiiii li wi thill Ill'll ibtis; iheii daiintle.ssly 
j J'ho .'eattend few would nutt, in ''line deeii dell i 
; Py loeks o'er-caniipicd, to besi the \',i‘e, 

! Tbeir faithful iiasfir’s xoice : he by ihe gleam i 

' I If slieetC'l li'/itiiin-,' oped the s,ieri il book, i 

,\nd woi'ils Ilf I .ii'i'.iiiC spake : oxer their 'Oiils I 

j tils in cent'soothing came- as f'her young 
ill? hc.ithfou'i’' ]duim's, when at the elosu of eve 
Sin; g.tthors in moiir'itiil her l ioo.l di'persed 
l!y mmderoiis 'jiurt, and o'er tlm lumiant sprea'ls 
Foiiiily iier wings, ek'i. ne-tling ’iieath hei bi'oa't 
They iheti'hcd cower .I'liid tin' jiuijde blooms. 

, Rut Wo,id ami wild, llie iiiouiitaiii and the dale, 

I t he IniUM' of player it-ell, toi plitee iri'plres 
] iaii'iinuis meie aei i'id.inx with tin; day, 

I 'I'haii does the field i f giate', the bind of re'^ i 

j (lit at the eln-e "f exeiiin-'-piimr, the toll, 

I Tile fiiiicnil-loll, iimouin e.' 'ob,einly • , 

' file '1 It lee of ibe tomb ; the In.niew.ivd erowds 
j ilittde on eith'.T b.'i >1. ibe ) onip draxxs noiir ; i 

I Tile elniir to tin jt tiie 'bad 'go fintb, and sing, j 

j ■ I am flicre'iiireeiioii and the life.’ i 

I .Ill me! tlii-'O yimihfiil be.iieis r.ibcl in white, 

• They tell a iiioitriiliil tale; seme tiL'inming fitend ! 

Is gone, ds'iid in her pilnie ofyi.'ii—'twas .she, I 

i 'I he [loor man’s friend, who, when she eould not give, t 
I With angel tongin jiUaded to llni'e who eonbl; i 

1 AN'ith atigcl-tcitgue and mild tieseeebing eye, 1 

I That ne’ei In..sought in vain, faxo xxdieu she prayed 
For longer life, xvith lieaii resigned to die— I 

; Rejoiced to die, for liapi'V vi'ious blessed 
Her xovage’s la-t d.iys, and lioveriiig round, 
j .Alighted on lief soul, giving presage 
, Tlii't beaxen wa' ntoli. (Hi what a burst 
Of ruptiux; from her lips! what tears of joy i 

Her beax enxxard ey es .'Ulltised! Those eyo.s are closed J , i 
Yet all her luxeline.'it is not yet lloxvn ; ] 

She sniiled in death, and still her cold pale face 1 

Itotains that smile; as xvheii a xiateloss lake, 

In which the wintry .stars all brightTlppear, 

Ii^shoeted by a nightly fresc with iee, 1 

Still it rcllccts the fiici' of heaxcu uiiehaii.ged, 

IJurutlled by the bret'tc or sweeping blast. 

♦ * • 
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Oil Scotland I much I love thy tranquil dales; 

But most on Sahbalh ere, when low the sun 
Slants through the upland copse, ’tis iny delight, 
Wandering and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble rooin; 

Or when the simple setricc ends, to he.ir 
The lifted latch, and mark the gray-hiiiiod man. 

The father and the priest, vnlk Inrth ulonc 
Into his garden-plat or little field, 

To commune with his God in secret jirayor—. 

To bless the Lord, that in his donnwaril years 
His children arc about him; sweet, mcaiitinic. 

The thrush that sings upon the aged tiioi-n, 

Brings to his view the days of youthful yeai-s, 

W’hen that same aged thorn was hut a lei-h. 

Nor is the contrast between jouth and age 
To him ivpainful thought; ho jo\s to Ihiuk 
His journey near a close; lieax n is his home. 

5t r > 

And he viio cried to Lazarus ‘ (.'ome foith 1’ 

Will, whci. the Salibath of the tomb js past, 

Call forth the dead, and i-euni(e fho dust 
(Transfonned and purified) to ivugid souls. 

I'icstatio hope! liclie-f! eonviction lirni ! 

How grateful ’tis to recollect tlii' time 
When hope !iro.«c to faith ! faintly at fiis.t 
The heavenly toice is beard. Then by degrees 
It.s miusic Kiunds perjictual in the heart. 

Thus he, who all the gloomy u inter long 
lias dwelt in city crowds, wandering afield 
Betimes on Sabbath morn, ert yet the .'■priiig 
Unftdd the daisy’s bud, dclijhted Ite.irs 
The first lark’s note, faint yet, and short the song, 
Cheeked by the ehill uogenial northern breeze; 

But, as the sun ascends, another siivings, 

And still .’mother hoars on lofticv wii.g, 

Till all o’erhead, tiie jojous choir unseen, 

Poised welkin-high, harmonious filli tlie air, 

As if it were a link ’I vccn eaith and heaven. 

[A I'v-eiVii? SMtiff, Woli-. I 

Most earnest was his roice! most mild liis look. 

As with raised hands he blc.ssed his parting flock. 

He is a fiuthful pastor of tJie poor; 

He thinks not ol him-elf; his Ma«tcr’- uord.-, 

‘ Feed, feed my sheep,’ are ever at his heart. 

The cro-.s of Christ ).■> aye befiire his eyes. 

Oh howl love with tnclted soul to leave 
The housic %f prayer, and w-andei in the fields 
Alone! What tliough the opening spring b" ehill! 
What though the lark, checked iii his aiiy jiath. 

Eke out his song, perched on the fallow clod. 

That still o’crtop.s the blade! What though iiobraiicJi 
Have spread its foliage, sate the willow wand, 

! That dips its pale leaves in the .swollen slveain ! 

: What though theeloud.s oft lower! tlicirthrcatsbut end 
In simny shoaers, that scarcely fill the folds 
i Of moKS-couehed violet, or interiuiit 
I The merle’s dulcet pipe—melodious bi^d ! 

I He, hid beliiud the milk-white sloe-thorn “[iray 
! (Whose early flowers nntiei])ntc the leaf), 
j Welcomes the time of bud.s, the infant year. 

I Sweet is the sunny nook to which iny steps 
I Have brought me, haiiUy conscious wlfcrc I roamed, 
t Unheeding where—so lo\cly. all around. 

The works of God, arrayed in vernal smile! 
j (Ml; at this season, musing I prolong 
My devious ninge, till, sunk from view, the sun 
Emblaze, with ui)wa;’d-slanting ray, the breast 
And wing unqnivering of the wheeling lark, 
Descending vocai*from her iatest flight, 

'While, disregardful of yon lonely star— » 

The harbinger of chill night’s glittering host— 

Sweet redbreast, Scotia’s Philomela, chants 
In desultory strains his evening hymn. 


lA Smmuter ScAbeUli, 


Delightful is this loneliness ; it calms 

Afy heart; ple.isant the cool beneath these elms 

That throw acru.s8 the stream a moveless shade. 

Here nature in her niidiioon whisppt speaks ; 

How peaceful every sound !—the ring-dove’s plaint, 
Moaned from the forest’s gloomiest retreat, 

While every other woodland lay is mute. 

Save when the wren flits from her down-coved nest, 
■Vnd lioin the root-sprigs trills her ditty^ clear— 

The grasshopper’s oft-pausing chirp—the buzz, 
Angrily shrill, of moss-entangled bee, • . 

'I'hat soon as looseil booms with lull twang away— 
'i'he sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 
ticared from the shallows by my passing tread. 
Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 
A glo.ssy fly, skimming in circlets gay 
The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed trout 
Watches his time to spring ; or from above. 

Some feathered dam, purveying ’luong the lioiigbs, 
Darts from her perch, and to her plumoless brood 
Itcui.s olftlic prize. Sad emblem ef man’s lot ! 

He, giddy insert, from liis native leaf 
(Where safe and happily ire might have lurked) 

Elate upon ambition’s gafidy wings, 

I’orgotlul of his .irigiii, wul worse, 

Hutliinking oj'hl.s i-ud, flier to tlic htream, 

And il from h.'stile vigilance Le*’scape, 

Buoyant he flutler.- but a little wliile, 

Mistakes tl;c iiivcrted iuur.v of the sky 
For lieavfii . '-elf, and, siiiki.ig, meets his fate, 

.\ow, let me trace the .stream up to its .source 
Among the luiD, its ronue' by degrees 
l)imliii>hin>.'. the munnur turns a tinkle. 

Closer and ch er still the banks approach. 

Tangled so tliiek with pleaching bramble shoots, 
(With brier and lia/.cl braiicii, and hawthorn spray, 
Tiiaf, lain to quit the dingle, glad I mount 
Jifto the open air : gr.uctul the breeze 
That Ian'S my flirobbing temples ! sniilcE tlie plain 
.Spiead wide below : limv sweet the placid view ! 

But, oh ! moie sweet the thought, Jieart-soolhing 
thought, 

'J'Imt thou.-nnds aud ten thou.sauds of the sons 
< >f toil jiartake tlii.s day tlie common joy 
Of rc'l, of jieaec, of viewing hill and dale, 

(If bieathing in the .silence, of tlie woods, 
A'ld'bles'iiig him who gave the Sabbath-day. 

V'es ! my heart flutters with a freer throb, 

I To think that now the lownsmiui tt'audim forth 
' .'Viuoiig the fields ami meadows, to enjoy 
j 'J’he coolne.ss of the day’s decline, to see 
I Mil ehildren sport aronnd, and simply pull 
llie flower and weed promiscuous, as a boon 
Which proudly in his breast they smiling fix. 

• .Vgaiii I turn me to the hill, and trace 
The wizard stream, now scarce to be discerned, 
Woodless its banks, but green with ferny leaves. 

And thinly strewed with heath-bells up and down. 

Now, wheji the downward sun has left the glens, 
Kacli mountain’s rugged lineaments are traced 
Upon the adverse sloi>c, where stalks gigantic 
'file shepherd’s shadow thrown athwart the chasm, 

,\s on the topmost ridge he homevvard hies. 

How di’op the hush ! the torrent’s channel dry, 
I’rcseiils a ston^ steep, the echo’s haunt. 

But hark a plaintive sound llnatuig along! 

’Tis from you hcatli-roufcd shieling ; now it diM 
Away, now rises full; it i.s the song 
Winch He, who listens to tho hollclujolis 
Of choiring seraphim, delights to hear; 

It is the music of the heart, the voioe 
Of venerable age, of guileless youth. 

In kindly circle seated on the ground 
j Before their wicker door. Behold the man I 
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Tile graudsiie and tht <alnt, his sihcry lo< ks 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OP 


TIT.L THE PaESEKT Tlltffc 


And festive joj sedate; that ancient garb 
Uuyaried—tartan hose and bonnet blue! 

No more shall beauty’s partial eye draw forth 
The Ml intoxication of his strain. 

Mellifluous, strong, exuberantly rich! 
t j No more amid the pauses of the dance 
1 1 Shall he isipeat those measures, that in days 
j, Of other years could soothe a falling prince, 

I' And light his visage with a transient siiiile 
■ Of melancholy joy—like autunin sun 
I; (lilding a sere tree with a passing beam I 
, Or play to sportive children on Ihc green 
j Dancing at gloaming hour j or willing cheer, 
i With strains unbought, the shepherd's bridal day! 

I lJut light now failing, glimmering candles shine 
I In ready chandeliei-s of nnmldcd cloy 
' Stuck round the walls, displaying to the tievv 
i The ceiling rich with cobweb-drapery hung. 

1 Meanwhile, from mill and smiddy, field and bam, 

I Fresh groups come hastening in ; but of them all, 

■' The miller bears the yjw, as rafter high 

■{ He leaps, and, lighting, shakes a dusty cloud all round. 

! In harmless merriment, protracted long, 

! The hour-s glide by. At last, the stocking thrown, 

I And duly every gossip rite performed, 

I Youths, maids, and matrons, take their several ways ; 
j While drouthy carles, waitin'; for the moon, 

! Sit down again, and (|uafl'tili daylight dav.ii. 

I The Tinpresml Sailor 

I [Vrom the ‘ HirJs of 

Low in .1 glen, 

: Down which a little stream had fuiiowcd deej*, 

' ’Trveen meeting birchen boughs, a slielvy channel. 
And brawling mingled with the we-tcin tide ; 

Far up that stream, almost beyoiid the r ar 
Of storm-bulged breakers, foaming o’er the rocks 
' With furious dash, u lowly dwelling lurked, 
Surrounded by a circlet of the stream. 

' Before the wattled door, a grcensw.ard plat, 

' With daisies gay, pastured a playful lamb; 

! A pebbly path, deep woru, led uji the hill, 

; Winding among the tree-, by ■nhcil untooched. 

Save w'hen the winter fuel was brought home— 

One of the poor man’s yearly fc'tlvals, 

• On every' side it wa*) a sheltered s]) d, 

, So high t#id suddenly the woody steeps 
. Arose. On^only way, downwaul the stv'jam, 

'■ Just o’er the hollow', ’tween the nietling luniglts, 

' The distant wave was seen, with new and then 
1 The glimpse of passing sail; but when the blet'( 
j Crested the distant wave, this little nook 
I AVas all so calm, that, on the limbcre't spray, 

I The sweet bird chante<l motionless, the leaves 
I At times scarce fluttering. Here dwelt !i p.iir, 
i Poor, humble, and coiiteat; one .-on alone, 

: Their William, Iiap])y lived at lioiiio to ble^s 
' Their downward years; h(“i .sirii|dc youth. 

With boyish fondness, fancied he could loie 
A seaman’s life, and with the fishers sailed. 

To try tlicir ways far ’moug the western isles, 

Far as St Kilda’s rock-walled shore abrupt, 

O’er which he saw ten thousand piniona wheel 
Confused, dimming the sky; these dreary shores 
I Gladly he left—he had a liomcwurd heart: 

I No more bis wishes wander to the waves. 

I But Still he loves to cast a backward look. 

And tell of all h< saw, of all ho learned; 

Of pillared Stafla, lone Iona’s isle, 

Where Gotland’s Jiings are laid; of Lewis, Skye, 

And of the munland mountain-circled lochs; 

And he would sing the rowers timing chant • 

And chorus w1>fc Once on a summer’s eve. 

When low the mn behind the Highland hills 
Wm almost set, he song that song to cheer 


The aged folks; upon the inverted quem 
The father sat; the mother’s spindle hung 
Forgot, and backward twirled the half-spun thread; 
Listening with partial, well-pleased look, she gexed 
Upon her son, and inly blessed the Lord, 

That he was safe returned, lludden a noiso 
Bursts rushing tlirough the trees; a glance steel 
Dazzles the eye, and fierce the savage band 
Glare all around, then single out their prey. 

In vain the mother clasps her darling hoy; 

In vain the sire olFers their little all: , 

William is bound; they follow to the shore, 

Implore, and weep, and jiray; knee-Jeep thty stand. 
And view in mute despair the boat recede. * 

To Mif Son, 

Twice has the sun comincuced his annual round, 

1 Since first thy footsteps tottered o’er the ground; 

I Since first thy,tongtic was tuned to bless mine car. 

By faltering out the naiue to fathers dear. 

Oh! nature’s language, with her looks combined. 
More precious far than periods thrice refined ! 

Oh! sportive looks of love, devoid of guile, 

I prize you nioiv* lhan beauty’s magic smile; 

Yc.s, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 

I I gaze with bliss unniinglcd with alarm* 

Ah, iiokioli oft a boding horro^ flies 
Athwart my fancy, uttering fateful cries, 
j .Mmighty Bower! nis harmless life defend, 

I Ami, if we part, ’gainst me the mandate send, 

' And yet a wi.-h will rise —would I tnight live, 

Till a-bleJ veal's his memory firmness give! 

For, oh! it would a joy in death impart 
To think 1 still survived w'ithiii his heart; 

To think lie’ll cast, midway the vale of years, 
retrospective look bedimmed with tears. 

And tell, regretful, Iiow I looked and spoke; 

M'Ji.'it walks I love,!, vv’ncre grew my f.iiourite oak; 
How gently ! wonl l lead him by the bond ; 

Ibiw genlly u-e ilse o;riuit of eoiiniiaiid ; 

W’lial lot' 1 t.tughi him, roaming wood and wild. 

And lioiv tbc milil desi-i-tidcd to the child; 

How well 1 loved with him, on Sabbath mom, 

To hear ihc aidliem of ihe vocal thou,, 

To teach lelieion, iiiialli-id to strife. 

And trace to him the vii'.y, the truth, the, life. 

But far ami fartliir still my view J bend, 

And now I see a child iby steps attend ; 

To yonder eluuehjavd-wall thou tak’st thy way, 
While round thee, pleased, thou sco'st the infant jday; 
Then lifting him, vvliib-* tears suffuse thine eyes, 
Pointing, thou ttll’st hyu, There thy grandsiro lies. 

The Tlia»l-3riumg off Cape Tmfultjnr, 

Fpon the high, yet gently rolling wave, ■ 

_ The floating toiiih that heaves above the brave, 
j Soft sighs the gale that late tremendous roared, « 

I W^helrning the wretche'l remnants of the sword. 

I And now the cannon’s jieaceful thunder calls 
j The victor bands to mount their wooden walls, 
j And from the ramparts, where their coranules fell, ■ 

! The mingled strain of joy and grief to swell i 
J'’ast they ascend, from stem to stem they spread, 

' And crowd the engines whence the lightnings sped: 

! The white-robed priest his upraised hands extend,s ; 

) Hu.shcdis each voice, attention leaning bends; . 

I Then from each prow the grand hosannas rise, 
i Float o’er the deqi, and hover to the skies. ^ 

■ Heaven fills each heart; yet home will oft intrude, 

' And tears of love celestial joys exclude. 

, The wounded man, who hoars the soaring strain, 

Lifts bis pale visage, and forgets his pain; 

; While parting spirifa, iqingluig with the lay, . , ^ 
,1 On hallclujaba wing their heavenward way. 
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ai!OB<)E CIUBBB. 


GEOBOE CRAnBE. 

Tlie Rev. George Crabbe, whom Byron has 
charaeterised aa ‘Nature’* sternest painter, yet the 
best,’ was of humble origin, and born at Aldborough, 
in SuflTolk, on the Christmas eve of 1754. His 
father was collector of the salt duties, or salt-master, 
as he was termed, and though of poor circum¬ 
stances and violent temper, he exerted himself to 
rive George a superior education. It is pleasing to 
know that the old man lived to reap his reward, in 





I witnessing the celebrity of ids son, and to transcribe, 
with parental fondness, in his own handwritiiig. Ids 
poem of The LiJmtnj. Cnabbe has described the 
' unpromising scene of his nativity with his asual 
force and correctness:— 

I Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown 
o’er, , 

Lends the light turf that wamig the neighbouring poor; 
From thence a length of bund* g sand appears. 

Where the thiii harvest waves its withered cars; • 

I Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Rcigu o’er the land, luid rob the blighted rye: * 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten WRr; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil; 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf. 

The slimy mallew w'avcs her silky leaf; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade. 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 

, Betrayed by man, then left for nan to seom; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
WWeher sad eyes the troubled breast disclose; 
Whose outward spleudour is but folly’s dmss, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

The poet was put apprentice in his fourteenth year 
to k ButgeoD, and afterwards practised in Aldborough; 





Uirilii'iHi’c I'f e’r.vlibo. 

to only three pounds. Having completed some ! 
poetical pieces, he ottered them for publication, but j 
tliey were rejected. 1 u the course of the year, how- ! 
ever, lie issued a pootii'al epistle, The Ctimlklate, . 
addressed to the authors of the Monthly Review. It ' 
W'as coldly received, and Iiis publisher failing at the i 
same time, the young pioet w.is pliuigeii into great | 
perplexity and want. He wrote to the premier, J 
Lord North, to the lord-ehaneellor Thurlow, and ij 
to other noblemen, reiiuesting assistance; but in no ij 
case was an answer returned. At length, when liis i; 
attiiirs were de.spcrato, lie applied to Edninnd Burke, 
and in a inwlest yet manly statement, dis^'Io.isod to j 
him the situation in which ho stood. Burke re- 
ceived him into Ids own liouse. and exerciAd tow<ard8 i 
him the most generous hospitality. Wliilc under ; | 

I ills happy roof, the poet met Mr Fox, Sir .lostiua '1 
Reynolds, and otiicrs of the statesman’s distinguished ' ■ 
friends. In the same year (17S1) he published his i 
poem, ‘ The Library,’ which was fiivourably noticed ' 1 
liy the critics. Jxird 'rimrlow' (who now, as in the 1 
ease of Cow'iicr. c.ame with tardy notice and un- j 
graceful generosity) invited liim to breakfast, and .at ■ 
parting, presented Iiim witli a bank-note for a hun¬ 
dred pounds. Crabbe entered into s,iercd orders, 
and was licensed a.s cur.atc to tlic rector of his native • 
parish of Aldborough. In a short time, Burke pro- . 
cured for him the situation of chaplain to the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir castle. This was a great ; 
advancement l^^ the iioor poet, and he never after- i 
wards was in fear of want. He seems, hgwever, to 
have felt all the ills of dependence on the great, and 
in his poem of The Patron, and other part.s of Iiis 
writings, ha.i strongly dcpictetl the evils of sueii a 
situation. In 178.3 appi*ared his poem, TAe Village, 
which had been seen aud corrected by Johnson luid i 
Burke. Its success was instant and^omplete. Some j 
of the descriptions in the poem (os that of the parish i 
workhouse) were copied into ail the periodicals, and j 
took that place in our national literature which ther i 
still retain. Thurlow presented him witii two small | 
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livings then in his gijft, telling him at the same 
time, vrith tui oath, that he was as like Parson 
Adams as twelve to a dozen. The poet now married 
a young lady of Suffolk, the object of an early at¬ 
tachment, and taking the curacy of Stathcrii, ad¬ 
joining Belvoir castle, he bade adieu to the du<«d 
niansiou, and transfixed himself to the humble 
parsonage in the village. Four Iiappy ye.ors Ayerc 
si)ent in this retirement, when the tioet obtained 
the exchange of his two small livings in Dorset¬ 
shire for two of superior value in the vale of Bel- 
. voir. Grabbc remained silent as a poet for maiiy 
years, * Out of doors,’ s.ays his son, ‘ he had alw ays 
some object In view—a flower, or a iwbblc, or Jiis 
note-book in hi* hand; and In the house, if ho av: s 
not writing, he Avas reading. He rt'ad aloud a cry 
often, even when Avalking, or scateil by the side of 
Ills Avife in the hiige old-fashioned ono-liorw chaise, 
heavier than a ino<lern chariot, in Avhich they usnally 
were conveyed in their little excursions, .and the 
! conduct of which he, from awkwardness and nbseiu-e 
; of mind, prudently relinquished to my mother on 
■' all occasions.’ In 1807 he published his Vnrish 
'• liegister, Avliich had U’en jireviously sulmiitted to 
I. Mr Fox, and parts of this poem (c»))ccially the storj' 
i of Phoebe Dawson) Acere the last eonipositions of 
their kind that ‘ encaged and ainnsed the capacious. 

: the candid, the benevolent mind of this great man.' 

I The success of this work w:is not only decided, but 
! nearly unprecedenf'd. In 181 o he i-ame forAiard 
I with Thi' Burongh, a laxmi of the s;inie class, and 
' more i-ounected and eonipletS ; and tAio years idhr- 
i wards he produced his 'Vah-- in Vi’r.y(, containing 
I* perhaps the finest of all bis humble but happy deli- 
! neations of life and ehiiracter. ‘ 'flte public voice,’ 

I says his biographer, ‘Avas ag.im highly favour.ihle, 
i and some of these relations were s[)oken of Avith tiie 
i utmost Avarrath ol’ coninund.ation. n-s, tlie Parting 

I Hoitf, the I'atron, Kd ward Shore, and the ronfidant.’ 

■ In 1814 the Duke of Ihitland appointed him to the 

, living of TroAvhridgo, in Wiltshire, and he Avent 
' thither to reside. Jlis income ainoiinteil to about 
i £800 i)cr annum, li large jKtftioii of Avhieh he .spent 
' in chiurity. lie still continued hi.s attaclmieiit to 
literature, and in IHIT and 1818, AvasengagAd ou his 
last great w'ork, the Tali-v of Ihe Hull. ‘ He fancied 
! that autumn avus, on the Avhole, the roost favourable 
' season fcr lii.n in the, composition of ia.etry ; hut 
there was flomething in the elfect of a sudden fa!' of 
snow that appeared to stimulate him in a very ex- 
i' traordinary maimer.' In 1819 tlie Tales Avero puh- 
'' Ushed by Mr Murray, wiio, for tlieni and the re- 
■, maining copyright of all Crablic's previous prK-ms, 

’ ■ gave the munificent sum of £:10()0. In an ai coiiut 
;' of the negotiation for the sale of these eopyriglils, 
jj written by Mr .Moore for the life of his brother 
i I poet, w( have the folloAi ing amusing illu.stration of 

I I Craltbe’s simplicity ot manner;—‘ When lie received 
11 the bills for £3000, avc (Mwire and Hogers) earnestly 

I advised that he should, Avithout <lclay, deposit them 
I in some safe hands; but no—he mu.st “take them 
with him to TroAvbridge, and shoAV them to his son’ 
Jolm. They .would hardly lielie.vc in his good luck 
at home if they did not sec the hilRW ()a his Avay 
down to TroAvbridge, a friend at Salisbury, at whose 
house he'rested (Mr Kverett, the banker), seeing 
that he carried these hills hxisely in his waistcoat 
pocket, requested to be allowed to take charge of 
them for mm; but Avith eimal ill SAiccess. “ 'Pliere 
was no fear,” he said, “ of his losing them, and he 
must show tliewi to his son John.”’ Another 
poetietd friend, Mr Oamplicll, who met him at thjs 
time in Lmdon, remarks of him—* Ills mildness in 
literary argument struck me with surprise in so 
st^ a poet of nature, and X could not but contrast 


the AmassuroingncBs of his manuers with the origi- 
nedity of his powers. In what may be csalled the I 
read.v-money sinall-tidk of Axmversation, his facility j 
miglit not perhaps seem equal to the knoAvn ci^bru ! 
of his talents; but in the progress of conversation, X j 
recollect remarking that there was a violent shrewd- j 
ness that almost eluded you, by keeping its watch { 
so quietly.’ This fine remark is characteristic of j 
(iraUbe’s genius, as well as of his manners. It i 
gathered its materials slowly and silently with in- j 
tent but imobtrusive observation. The ‘Talcs of j 
the Hall’ were re<;eived Avith that pledsurc and ap- I 
probation due to an old and established favourite, I 
hut with less enthusiasm than some of his previous 
works. Ill 18g‘J, the now venerable jioet paid a 
visit to Sir Walter Scott in Kdiiihnrgh; and it is 
worthy of remark, that, as to the city itself, lie soon 
got AA’caried of the jNew Town, but could amuse 
Iiimsclf for ever iu the Ohl. Ilis latter years were 
siKuit in the discharge of his ‘ clerical duties, and 
in the enjoyflient of social intercourse. Ilis at- i 
tachment to botany and geology sci-racd to incrc.'isc | 
Avitli age; and at threescore and ten, he was busy, i 
cheerful, and atrectionatc. His death took place at i 
Trowliridge on tfie .3d of February 18.32, and his 
parishioners ennitfid u raonunieiit to his memory in ' 
the chureiv of that place, where he liad olfkiiitcd for \ 
nineteen years. A completu collection of his Avorks, 
witli some ncAV piwes and an’adrnlraiile mciuoir, 
AA-as pnbli.slie<l in 1834 by his Son, the Kev. 0. t'rabbe. 

The ‘ Village,' ‘1’arish liegister,’and shorter tales | 
of iVahiK- are his niiisl {smular productions. The i 
‘ Tales of the HaU’ are less interesting. Tliey relate r 
principally lo the higher classes of society, imd the ■ 
poet was >i,}t so hapyiy in describing tlieir pecu- I 
liarities as vaIicu supiiorting his character of the ' 
18xt of tile pnor. Mome of the episodes, hoAvever, i 
are ip Ilis iicst style—bir Davcii Dale, Kuth, Flleu, j 
and other stories, an- all marked Avith the peculiar • 
genius of t'j ahbe. Tlic redi>eniing and distinguishing I 
feature of that genius ATas its fidelity lo nature, even ' 
AA'heii it Avas dull and unprepossessing. His jxiAvcr j 
of observation and description might te limitcil, but • 
lii.s picture.s have all tlie force of drani.atic represen- | 
tation, and may lie compared to those actual .and ;! 
existing models AA'liioh the sculptor or painter works I 
from, instead of vague and general euncejptious. • 
They are often too Uw, and human nature being cx- ! 
hibited in it.s naked reality, Avitli all its defects, and ■ 
not through the liright and alluring medium of i 
romance or imagination, our vanity is shixiked and 
our pride iiiortj/icd. His anatinny of character and 
passion liarrows up our feelings, and leaves us iu 
the end sad and ashamed of our coniinoii nature. 
The personal circumstances and cxix'ricnce of the 
poet affi-cted the bent of }ii.s genius. He knew'- how 
hutruc and absurd were the pictures of rural life 
Avhieh figured in poetry. His oaj’ji youth was dark 
and painful—sjtEiit iu low society, amidst want and 
misery, iniscihlo gloom and passion. Latterly, he 
lirni more of the comforts and elegances of social life 
at Ilis command than Cowper, his rival as a domestic 
painter. lie not only could have ‘ wheeled his sofa ; 
round,’ ‘ let fall the curtains, and, with the bubbling 
and loud hissing um’ on the table ‘ welcome iieaccfnl 
evening in,’ but the amenities of refined and Intellec- | 
tual society were constantly present with him, or at I 
his call. Yet he did not, like Cow|iGr, attem]it to 
describe tliem, or to paint their manifold charms. 
When he took up his pen, his mind turned to Aid- 
borough and its wild amphilfious race—to the parish 
workhouse, where the wheel hummed dolcftllthiotu;h 
the flay—to erring damsels and luckless swains, tiie 
prey of overseers or juaticea—or to the ^uate ^ 
desperate poachers smd smugglers, gipides 
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gamblen, where vine and misery stalked undisguised mounted his horse and rode alone sixty miles from 
in their darkest forms. He stirred up the dregs of his house, that he wight inhale its fipcshness and 
human society, and exhibited tlieir blackness and gaze upon its waters, 
deformity, yet pcjetry. Like his 


own Sir Richard Monday, he never forgot #/icparM. mr, „ i mu. , 

It is true that village life in Rngland in its worst {The I arish, WorMionw oiixl, Jjiotheeary.^ 

form, with the old poor and game laws .and non- [From • The Viiiaii '■] 

resident clergy, was composed of various materials, 

some bright and some gloomy, and (irabbe drew Tlieirs is yon house that holds the parish {swr, 
them alL His Isaac Ashford is as honourable to Whoso walls ol mud scarce hear Uio lirok<-n door; 
the lowly English poor as the Jeanie Deans or There, whore tlio putrid vapou^ flanging, play, 
Dandic Dinmoiit of Scott are to the Scottish cha- And the dull wheel hums doleful tliio>igli il»' day; 
racter. Mis story of the real mourner, the faitliful Tlierc children dwell who know- no parents care; 
maid wlio watched over Jier dying sailor, is a Ix'anti- i’areiiis, wiio knoiv no ehildren s love, dwell there; 
ful tribute to tlic force and purity of imuililc aili’c- Heart-hroken niutroiis on their yoylcss bed, 
tion. In the ‘Parting Hour’ and tl.c ‘Patron’ am Porsakon wives and motliers never wed, 
also passages equally Ilonourablc to tiic poor ami Deiceled widows with unheeded tears, 
middle classes, and'full of pathetic and graceful And cripided aae w-.ih niurc tha., cn.lM 
composition. It must bo confessed, however, that “'S‘hry ! 

Crabbewas in general a gloomv p.aiutcr of life - 1 he im.p.ng idiot and the i.iadm.tu gay. 
that he was fond of depicting the ntil.n'cly and nn- „ ‘ their hnul doom re^ne, 

ainiablc-and that, citlior for poetic cflLct or from { 
painful experience, ho makes ti.e ba.l of life pred,,- ''-! 

minate over the gimd. ITis pathos ami tenderness 7 -"'' '’^1“"'; 

are generally linked to sornetlimg coarse, startling, sorro-.ung tlmv evd, kmdr,d sonow scan, 

orhumiliatmg-to disappointed l.opes or unavailing 


Still we trcud*flic .'■aiiie coarse way. 

The prosoiit’s still a cloudy day. 

The miunteness with wliii-li lie dwells on "-ndi s.ili- 
jeets sometimes makes his deseriiiiions tedious, and 
apparently unfeeling. !lc drags forward evtry de- 


Thc moping idiot and the liiudm.tu gay. 

Here tou tlie -ifk their linal doom reoeiic, 

Jlcic brought amid tlic ffcciies of grief, to grieve, 
Wliere the loud gio.ui-' fioui 'ome sad chamber flow, 
.Mixed with tlio eiiimoiii-' of tiio ciowd helow; 
llciv sorrowing, they civdi kiiulnd sorioiv scan, 

And tlie cold ih.irllio- uf man to inari: 

W'liosi! law - indeed tor ruined age pioiidc, 

And .'triiiig compubion plucks ihc 'craji from pride ; 
!!ut <lill lliat -iraji is lioUL'lit with many a sigh, 

.\iid piide imbillei., what it ciii't deny. 

Say ye, oppre—ed !iy .'ome I'aiitadic wOCs, 

Some jaiTing iicric tlialfl'atUcs y.,ai icpo-e; 

Who pics' ihe downy cu.d], wliile slaifs advance 
With timid I've, to read the distain glance; 


feet, every vii‘c and failing, not for the pnrpo-c of -who .vith -ad (.ntyer', tlm we.ary doctor tea-e, 
I'dacing somctliiiig good out of evil, but, a.s it would '|',i u-unc ilm naniele-- ciei -new’ di-ta-e; 


seem, merely for tiic purpose of completni 


Wlio with mock i-.'iiiciicc diic cempiairit- ciidui'c, 


picture. In Ids liiglmr flights, wdicre sceiu's 14 Which real i>aiu and th.it alone .•uu cure; 
strong passion, vice or remorse, arc di j'icted, Cmbbe j[,„v would tc hear in ri al palu to be, 
is a moral i>oct, purifying the heart, as tiu objcct'of im-pl-cd, luylcetcd. left alone to die { 
tragedy has been defined, by terror and pity, and by ||,nv would ye hi ar to draw your l.itcsi breath 
fearful dolilieations of the misery and de-.olatioii Win rc all iliat'-wictciKd paie the way f-r de.itli ? 
causwl by unbridled pas.sion. His story of Sir .-.iich i- that room winch one rude i.caiii dividts, 
Eustace Grey is a doiilestie tragtdy of tins kind, .\nd naked liifiers (■inn tlie sloping-ides; 
rdated u'ith almost terrific ]iower, and with lyiii :il I Where the i lie band- th.n bind the thatch are foen, 
energy of versifleation. His general slyle of versili | Arol l.itli and iiind are all ilun lie between; 
cation is the coujilet of I’ojh- (he has been williiy 1 .save one dull pane, that, eoai-ely patched, giies wa; 
called ‘ I'opi ill worsted stockings') but less I'oi, | f,, the rude tempe-t, vet excludes the day: ^ 
ing and melodious, and often ending in pomlssaiul j Her", on u ir.ane.l tloek, with du-t i''cr-proa.r, 
quibbles. Thus, in describing ’.iscottage furniture, ' Tlic drooping nretell nclinis hi- langiiiil liuad; 
he says— ! I'oi him no hand tbi- cordial ' up applii-, 


I Arol lath and iinid arc all that lie between; 

I .Save one dull pane, that, eoai-ely patched, giies way 
I To tin' rude teinpc-t, vet excludes the day: ^ 


No wheels arc here for oiiher wool )hi\, , 

Hut pocks pf cards made np,of suiidry jiacks. 

His thrifty housowife. Widow Goo, falls down in 
sickness— 

Heaven in her oyo, and in licr Iiand licv key -. 

This jingling stylo lieiglitciis ll.oeflPPt of his Iititiier- 


Or wipes the !t tv ihai .-tagnaU- in hi- eves; 

\o j'ricnd.s with foft lii-eour-e lii- pain b.-guilc, 

111- pioini-e hope till -Ickness we.ar- a smile. 

Uiit 'oeii a loud and hasty 'Uiimions calls, 
bli.ike- the tliiii i< ol. ionl cehoe- round the walls ; 
Anon, a figure mtei-, niiaintly neat.. 

•Ml prMe .Old husine--, hu-tle arid ciMicrit, 

Witli h'oks iiiialiercd by these scenes n) xvo, 

M'itii speed tliat, entering, -peaks his ha-te to go; 


... "..s .......... entering, -peaks ins Jm-ti 

ops and homely descriptions; hut it i,s Kx. nnielt ol .1 j,,. (he g.i/iiig throng nnutiul him Jiv, 
manner, and mars the finer passages, ('v.abbe h.is ,\ii.l tarrie- fate .I'l.d pliv-ic in hi,- eve ; ‘ 

IwiwK nm n a** lAwi.vIl. 1. tl.v Z.. I '_ 


high merit as a p.ainter of F.nglisli scenery. Ho is ^ hmg ,. r-ed in human ills, 

here as original ami foroiMc as in delineuting ohn- who fn-st in^uhs tIk* 'victim ^vhom he kills; 
racter. Ills marine landscapes are peculiarly fre.xli murderous hand a drow-v bench protect, 

and stroking; and he invests oven tiie sterile fens a,„i ,vlmsc nm-t tciidov iiicrcv is neglect, 
and barren sands with inten'st. His olijcct.s are p.^jq ( 1 ,^. ,,i,ri,xh for atteiidanec here, 
seldom picturesque; but he noted every wectl and ,y<.ni.s ciiuteiiipt uimu his sapient sneer; 
plant—the purpte blojim of the lieatii, the dw.irfisli i„ 1,0 scek.s the bed where misery lies, 
nowers among the wild g^e, tlie slender grass of Impnticuec luarkeil in his averted ey'es; 
the slieep_ walk, and oven the pebbles, scn-wei'd, ami And, sonic Inibimal queries hurried o’er. 


shells amid 

^ITie glittering waters on the shingles rolled. 

He was a great lover of the seti, and once, os his son 
tdates, after being some time absent from it. 


Witliiiut reidy, lie rin-hcs 011 the dudt; 
lUs dmojiiug ptitioiit, long iiiimxl to pain, 

And long iniliccdod, knows remoustranco vain : 
4e ceases now thu feeble help to lU'avo 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 
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1 [fseutc AAford, a Noble Peaeaut.] 

i [Prom the * Farfaih Begfater.'] 

Next to these ladles, but iu nought allied, 

I A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

! Noble he was, contemning all things iitcn.)i, 

, His truth unquestioned and hi.s soul sertiic: 

I Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid; 
j At no man’s question Isaac looked disnuiycd; 

} Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace; 

{ Truth, simple truth, %vas written iu his face; 

I Yet while the'Serious thought his soul nppvorcd, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved; 

To bliss domestic ho his heart resigned. 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind: 

Were others joyful, ho looked smiling on. 

And gave allowance where ho needed none; 

I Good he refused with futiii'c ill to buy, 

] Nor knew a ioy that caused rellectiou’s sigh; 
j A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
I No envy stung, no jealousy distnissed; 

I (Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind 
! To miss one favour which tlicir neighbours find) 

j L Vet far ivas he from stoic-pride removed; 

I I He felt hmnancly, and he warndy loved: 

! I I marked his action when his infant died, 

'' And his old neighbour for oftciice wsts tried; 

11 The still tears, stealing down that furrowed clicck, 
i i Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

11 If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 
i Who, in their l>ase eontcnij)t,*the great deride; 

' Nor pride iu learning, though my clerk agreed, 

' If fato should call him, Ashford might succeed; 

; Nor pride in rustic skill, although wc knew 
I i None his su{)erior, ar.d his c<(uuls few: 

I { But if that spirit in his soul had place, 
i I It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; 

I j A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

' ] In stunly boys to virtuous labours trained ; 

I ■ Pride in the power that guards his country's ca-t, 
ij And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast; 

; Pride'in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 

IIn fact, a noble passion, inisnained pride. 

lie had no j^arty’s rage, no scct'ry’s wliini; 

, Christian and coiintiyman was all witli him; 

I True to his churcli he came; no Sunday-shower 
i Kept him at home in that important hour; 
j Nor his firy feet could one persuading sect 
j By the strong glare of their new light direct; 

1 ‘ On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 

] But should he hl'ind and lose it in your bbaze.’ 

I in times severe, when many a sturdy swain 

I j Felt it his pride, his comfort to complain, 

II Isaac their wants would soothe, his uwn would hide, 
j 1 And feel iu that his comfort and liis pride. 

j At length he found, when seventy years were run, 
liU strength departed and his labour done; 

When, save his honest fame, he kept no more; 

But lost his wife and saw his children iKmr; 

Tw'as then a spark of—say not disnontciit-- 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent: 

'Kind are your laws (’tU not to l>c denied). 

That in yon house for ruined age provide. 

And they arc just; when young, we give you all, 
And then for comforts in our weakness call. 

Why then this proud reluctance, to lie fed. 

To join your poor and eat the parish-bread.’ 

But yet I linger, loath with him to feed 
Who gains his plenty hy the suns of need: 

He who, by contjpet, all your paupers took. 

And gauges stomachs witn on an.sious look ; 

I; Ou spine old master I could well depend; • 

I See him with joy and tbonk him ns a friend; 

But ill on him who doles the day ’s supply, 

And coonti out chances who at night may die : 


Yet help me, Heaven ! and let me not complain 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain.’ 

Such were hLs thoughts, and so resigned ho grew; 
Daily ho placed the workhouse in hii} view! 

But came not there, for sudden was his fato, 

He dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer. 

And view his scat, and sigh for Isaac there; 

I SCO no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honoured head; 

No more that an^ul glonoe on playful wight 
Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight; 

To told his fingers all in dread the while, v 
Till Mister Ashford softened to a smile; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 

Nor the pure faith (to give it force) arc there :.... 

But he is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man contented to be poor. 

^ IPlin'bc DaiMon.J 
[From the * Parish HOKistcr.'] 

Two summers since, 1 saw at Lammas fair, 

The sweetest flower that ever blossomed there; ! 

When Phft'ho Dawson gaily crossed the green, i 

In ha.ste to see and happy to be seen; | 

Her air, her manners, all who .saw, admired, |j 

Courteous though coy, and geiiGc though retired; ■; 
The joy of youth and health her^yes displayed, ;, 
And case of heart lier every look conveyed; . 

A iiativi; skill her simple robes expressed, !| 

As with untutored <'Ie;;aiicf> .-he dressed; 

The lads around admired so fair a sight, ' | 

.\nd I’lnebe f it, and felt she gave, delight. i 

Adpiireis soo-.i of every ngu she gained, ' | 

Her beauty ' ou them and her worth retained ; ■ 

F.iiiy itself could no eoiitcmpt display, i 

‘i'liey wished her well, wlxiia yet they wished away; | 
(.'qrrect in thought, she judged a servant’s place 
I’reservcd a rii-tie beauty from disgrace; ! 

But yet oil Simday-eic, in freedom’s hour, i 

With secret joy she felt that beauty’s jiowcr; j I 

Wlicu some proud bliss upon the heart would steal, ! 
That, ]ioor or rich, a beauty still must feel. I 

.'U lengtli, the youth ordained to move her breast, ! 
Before the swains with holder spirit pressed; 

With looks Ic.ss timid made his passion known, 

And pleaded hy inuunerH, most unlike her own; 

Loutt though ill love, and confident though young; 
Fierce iu his air, and voluble of tongue; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade. 

He served the squire. Mid brushed the coat be made; 
Yet now, woubl I’hd'.be her consent afford, ■ [ 

Her slave alone, again'lic'd mount the board; I 

With lier should years of growing love lie spent, ‘ I 
And growing wealth:—she sighed and looked consent. |i 
* Now, through the lane, up liill, and cross the green, 11 
(Seen by but few and blushing to be seen— j 

Dejected, thuugblful, aii.tiou.s, and afraid) , 

Led by the biier, walked the silent maid: | 

Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile, } 
Toyed by each bank and trifled at each stile; ! 

Where, as he painted every blissful view. 

And highly coloured what he strongly drew, 

The iieiisive damsel, prone to tender fears, I 

1 fiiniiicd the false prosjieet with prophetic tears : i 

Thus passed the uilutted hours, till, lingering late, J 

'J'hc lover loitered at the master’s gate; 

There he pronounced adieu! and yet would stay, 

Till chidden—soothed—intreuted—^forced away j ' 
He would of coldness, though indulged, complaiji, ' 
And oft retire and oft return again; 

When, if ills teasing vexed her gentle mmd. 

The grief assumed compelled her to ho kind! 

For be would proof of piloted kindness erttve, 

Uliat she resented first, and then forgave, 
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And to faU grief and penance yielded more 
Thiui his presumption hjwi required before r— 

Ah! fly temptation, youth; refrain ! refrain! 
Each yielding maid and each presuming swain! 

' Lo! now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 

And tom green gown loose hanging at her back, 

One who an infant in her arms sustains. 

And seems in patience'striving with her pains; 
Pinched are her looks, as one who pines for bread. 
Whose cares are growing and whose hopes arc fled; 
Pale her parshed lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow; 

Serene h«* manner, till sonic sudden pain 
Prets the meek soul, and then she’s calm again ; 

Her broken pitcher to the pool she lakes. 

And every step with cautious terror makes; 

For not alone that infaiit in her arms, 

But nearer cause her ansiuus soul alarms ; 

With water bunlencd thc'u ^!lc picks her way. 

Slowly and cautions, in the elitigiiig eh^y; 

Till, in inid-grcen, she tnists a jiliwe unsound, 

And deeply plung«>s in ihe adhesive ground; 

Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she lakes, 
While hope the mind as strength the frame forsakes; 
For when so full the ctij» of soitow grows. 

Add but a droj), it instantly o’erllows. 

• And now her (lath but not lier peace she gains, 

' Safe from her task, Ijut shivering with lier pains; 

' Her home she reaches, open leaves tlie door, 

‘ And placing first her infant on the floor. 

She haves her bosom to the «ind, an<l sirs, 

‘j And sobbing struggles with the rising fits; 

I In vain, they come, she feels the iiillating "rief, 

! That shuts the swelling bosom from reliet’; 

! That speaks in feeble cries a soul distiesscd, 

I Or the sad laugh that cannot be repressed ; 

, The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel, and flics 
i With all the aid her poverty suiiplies; , * 

.1 Uufr e’d, the calls of nature she obeys, , 

I Not led by profit, not allured by jiraisc ; 
j And waiting long, till these conter.lion" ceasi*. 

She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace, 
j Friend of ilistrcss I the mourner feels thy aiil, 

I She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 

! Rut who this child of weakness, want, and earc ! 

I ’Tis Pha>be Dawson, pride of I.nii'iiias fair; 

! Who took her lover for Ids sparkling eyes, 
i Expressions warm, and lovo-iiispiriug lies; ^ 

Ckinipassion first assailed her gentle heart 
For all his suffering, all his hos.. m’s siiiart: 

* And then his prayers ! they would a .savage move. 

And win the coldest of the sex to lovq 

Rut alt! too soon his looks success declared. 

Too late her loss the ninrriagc-ritc re]>aired; 

The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisy sot; 

If present, railing till he saw her pained ; * 

If absent, spending what their lalsmrs gained ; 

Till that fair form in want and siekfl^ss^iniMl, 

And hupc and comfort fled tliat gentle mind. 

Then fly temptation, youth ; resist I refrain! 

Nor let me preach for ever an<l in vain I 

llh'cam of the Conih-inned Fdon.] 

[Vrpm * TIic Iluroiigh.'J 

Yes ! e’en in sleep the impressions all rviuaiu. 

He bears the simtencc and ho feels the ch.>iu; 

He sees the judge and jury when he shakes. 

And loudly cries, ‘ not guilty,’ ,.nd awakes : 

Then ohilling tremblings o’er his body creep. 

Till worn-out nature is compelled to sleep. 

Now comes the dream again : it shows each scene. 
With eaA small circumstanco that comes between— 
■The call to suftering, and the very deed— 

Theta crowds go with him, follow, and precede; 


Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, 

While he in fancied envy looks at them ; 

He seems the place for that sad act to see, 

And dreams the very thirst which then will be ; 

A priest attends—it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight; 

He sees liis native village with delight; 

The house, the chamber, where he once an-ayed 
His youthful person, where he knelt and prayed ; 

'i'bcn, too, the comforts he enjoyed at home. 

The days, of joy ; the joys themselves arc corac; 

'J'he hours of innocence, the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope ; her Iremhling joy appears. 

Her forced reserve, and his retreating fears. 

All now arc present- -’tis a moment’s gleam 
Of former sunshine—stay, delightful dream I 
fjcl him within his pleasant garden walk, 

(live him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 

Yes I all .arc with Itini now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny’s smile ; 

Then come his siiitct and his village friend. 

And he will now the sweetest moments sjmnd 
Life has to yield: no, never will he find 
Again on earth sueh plcasint* in his mind: 

He goes through shrubby walks these friends among. 
Love in their looks and honour on the tongue ; 

Nay, there’s a eharm lieyond what nature show.s, 

The hlodtii is softer, and more sweetly glows ; 

Fierced by no crime, aoil urced by no desire 
For mon- thati true ami honest hearts rcipiire, 

They feel the ealm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane, then lingi'r in the mead. 

Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom, ] 

And pluck the hlos-om where the wild bees hum ; | 

Then through the hroomy hound with ease they pass, I 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, ' 

Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread. 
Ami tho lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 

Then ’cross the boundiiig brook they m.ike their way 
O’er its rough bridge, and there itchold the bay; 

The ocean smiling to the ferviii sun. 

The waves that faintly fall, and slowly rim, 

Tlie ships at distance, ami the boats at band ; 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 

('ounting the nunilier, and what kind they be. 

Ships softly sinking in tin* sleepy sea ; • 

Now aim in arm, now parted, they beholdi 
The glittering waters on the shingles rolleil: 

The timid girls, half dreading their design. 

Dip the small foot in the retariled brine. 

And search for crinisiui weeds, which spreading flow, 

()r lie like pietiin'- on the sand below ; 

With all those bright reil pebbles that Ihe sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines upon ; 

And those live lueid jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glittering by; 

Pearl shells and rubied star-fish they admire. 

And will arrange above the parlour fire. 

Tokens of bliss 1 ‘ ()h, horrible 1 a wave 
Roars as it rises—save me, Edward, save !’ 

She cries. Alas! the watchman on his way 
Falls, and let»in—truth, teiTor, ami the day ! 

[Story of a Jictrutlcd Pair in HmMc 
[From ‘ Tho Borough.’] 

Yes, there arc rc.al mourners ; I have seen 
A fair sad girl, mild, sufl'ering, and serene; 

Attention through the day her duties claimed. 

And to be useful as resigned she aimed; 

Neatly she dreased, nor vainly seemed to expect 
Pity for grief, or jawdon for neglect; 

But when her tvearied parents sunk to sleep, 

• She sought her place to meditate and weep: 
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Then to her mind was all the post displayed, 

That faithful memory brings to sorrow's aid j 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 

Ifer tender trust, and his niiquentioned truth; 

In every place she wandered where they’d iK-eii, 

And sadlj-sacted held the parting scene 
Where last for sen he took his leave— that place 
' With double interest would she nightly truce; 

1 For long the courtship was, and he woiiid say 
i Each time he sailed, ‘'rhis once, tnid then the 
i day 

■ Yet pmdenee tarried, hut when lust he went. 

He drew from pitying love a full ouixsent. 

Happy he sailcil, iintl great the care she took 
That he should softly sUsp, and siiiiu tly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 

And every comfort men at sea. can know. 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to licstow; 

J'or ho to (ireenland Siiilcd, and much she told 
How he should guard against the elimate’s u !<l, 

Vet .saw xiot danger, dangers he'd withstood, 

Nor enild .she trace the fever in his Mood. 

I His messmates smiled at tliishiiigs in his cheek, 

And he, too, smiled, hut seMooi would he .speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the iiain. 

With grievous symptoms ho could not explain. 

He called his friend, .and ]>rcfaced with a .sigh 
A lover's message- Thomas, 1 must die ; 
i Would 1 could svo my Sally, and tould u>4 
j My throhliiug temples on her faithfuL breast, 

; And gazing go ! if not, this tiiflc take, 

■ And say, till death T wore it for her siikc. 

Yes, I must die—blow on, sweet breeze, bloiv on 
Give me one look before my liio be gone; 

Oh, give mo that! and let me not desp.iii — 

One last fond loot—and now rejieat tlio prajir." 
lie had his wish, and more. I will n-'l p.iiin 
I The lovers’ meeting: she beheld Iiini faint— 
j AFlth tender fears she to <k a nearer tiew, 

I Her tenors doubling as her hopes ivitlidiew; 

; He tried to smile, and half-sueeeeding, said, 

• ‘ Yes, I mild die’—and hope for ever tied, 
i Still long she nursed him ; temler thoughts inca'i- 
j time 

' Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime 
: To her ho came to die, and evert' day 
!! She took. unio portion of the dread awivj ; 

1 With him pnvyed, to him his Hilda read, 

I Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching In ml ; 
! She came with smiles the hour of pain to I'lieer, 

1 Apart she sighed, alone she shed the tear; 
j Then, as if breaking I'ruin a cloud, she gave 
! Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the giuvc. 
i One day he lighter seemed, iiiiil tliey forgot 
I The care, tlie dread, the anguisli of their lot; 
j They .spoke w'ith cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 
I Yet said not so—‘ I’erhajis he will not sink,’ 

I A sudden biightnes.s in his look ai>pearcd, 

! A Mubleii ligoiir in Ids voice was lienrd; 

She had hem nouling in the Itook <-f l’i!i)ei, 

And led him forth, and placed him in his cliiiir ; 
Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he kni'iv, 

The ftiendly many, and tlic favourite ftw; 

Nor one that day did he to niiiid recall. 

But aho has treasured, ami she loves theni all. 
When in her way she ments them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his Imiid .she pii-'s';i 
And fondly whiapered, ‘ Thou must go to rest.’ 

‘ I go,’ he said, but as he spoke she found 

Ilia hand more cotd, and fluttering was the somnl; 

Then gawd affrightened, hut ehe eaught a last, 

A dying look of love, and all was past. 

She placed a deoeiit stone hiagraie above, 

Neatly engraved, an ofl'ering of her love : 


For that she wronght, for that forsook her bed, 

Awake alike to duty and the de%d. 

She would have grieved had they presumed to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit. 

Folding her anus, in long abstracted fit; 

But if observer pass, will tivkc her round, 

And careless seem, for she w'OuM not be found ; 

Then go apiii, and thus her hour employ, 

While visions please her, and while woes deetnij. 

[.■1« EnglM Fen —f?/p«‘cs.] 

[Vioin * Tales*—Lover’s Journey,] 

On cither side 

Is level fen, a jiiospcet wild and wide, 
j With dikes on cither hand by ocean’s self supplied: 

Fur on the right the distant sea is seen. 

And silt the springs that feed the niarsli between: 

I Buiicatli ail iU),eieiit bridge, the straitened flood 
llolls through its sloping bank.s of slimy mud; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side; 

' The nishes sliaip that on the borders grow, 

Bend tliidr brown llowerots to the stream below, 

ImpiiTC in all its course, in all its progress slow: 

' Here a grave Fima seiireely deigns to lilomn, 
i Nov wears a ro-ii blu'-h, nor sheds perfume; 

The liw dull llow'rs tlial o'er the place are spreail, 

I Baitake the mitiii'C of (heir tenny bed. 

' Tleiu on it- wny stem, in rigid Idooiii, 

Orows the s'llt lavender tb.i' lacks perfume; 

Here the dwaif‘-aliows creep, the sejilfoil harsh, 

And the .soli sjhny niallow <'!’ the marsh; 

Low on the i.ii the distant liillows sound, 

,\im 1 jii'l in -• iv ii]ipenrs their stony hound; 
i .Nor licdg.' nor tree '■uiiei ills tlie glowing suli; 

iTiril.s save a warery tribe, the district shun, 

' Noi chirp anion!.' the reed", where bitterw'atcrs run. 
Again, the l■ountl■y was inclosed, a wide 
And .sjindy road has bank'' on either side; 

Il'licre, lo ! a hollow on ihe left apjieared, 

And there a t'ipsy Irihe their tent had reared; 

[ 'Twa.s open spread lo ealeU the morning sun, 

I And tlicy liasl now their early meal hegnii, 

M'lifo two hvowii hoy.s jiifit left their glassy Seat, 

The ciiily traicDcr witlt their prayers fo greet; 

While yet Orlando lield his lienee in hand, 

! He s.aw their sister on her duty stand; 

Some twelve yearn old, demure, aficcted, sly, i | 

. I’reparcd tlin force of early powers to try; I 

! Kudden a looko^ languor ho descries, ■; 

’ And well-feigned apiiieli«'nnioii in her eyes; 

I 'J’l lined, hut yet savage, in her speaking fiua; ,! 

I He marked the featiiies of her vagrant race, 
j Wlien a light laugh and roguish leer exprfi.sRed g 

I i he vice iin))lniited in her youthful breast; i; 

! Forth from the lent her elder brother eame, ■; 

j M'ho neemed'>>MlfiIdcd, yet forbore to hlamc '' 

! The young desigin-r, Imt could only trace ■ ' 

I The looks of pity in the liaveller’s face. ,, 

Within the father, who from fences nigh, 

Had brought tlie fuel for the fire’s supply, il 

Watched new the fei'blc blaze, and stood dejected by; ' j 
■On vaigcil rug, Just bonowed from the bed, 

I And by the blind of coar.se indulgence fed, 

In dirty jiatchwork negligently dressed, 

Keelined the wife, an infant at her breast; 

I, 111 her wild face soine tnueh of grace rcniainetl, 

Of vigour palsied, and of beauty stained; 

Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding mate 

Wore wrathful tunicil, and seemed herwants to state, 

* Cursing his tardy aid. Her mother there 
With gipsy state engrossed the only cltair; 

Solemn and dull her look; with such she stand;. 

And reads the niilhinaid’s fortune in her hatide, 
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Tracing the line* of life; aneumed through years, 
Each feature now thcetuady falwhood wears;. 

With hard and eye she Tiews the food, 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood. 

Last m the group, the worn-out grandsirc sits 
Neglected, lost, and liritig but by fits; 

Vaelew, despised, his worthless labours done. 

And half-protected by the vicious son. 

Who hWf-supports him, ho with heavy glance 
j Views the young ruifians who .anmnd him dance, 

I And, by tho sadness in his face, appears 
' To traoo the j^ogress of their future years; 
j Through liat strange course of misery, vice, deceit, 
i Must wildly wander cacli unprasdised cheat; 

' What shame and grid', what punishment and p.ain, 

I Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain, 

Ero they like him appi’oach their Inltor end, 

■ Without a hope, a conifon. or a friend! 

[(inidiml Aji/iroar/iei! of vl j/eJ 
, [Prom ' Talcs Ilf tlie ll.vll’ > 

Six years had passed, and forty ere the si';, 

When time began to play bis u«ual triel.s; 
j The locks once comely in a virgin’s siglit, 

!i Locks ol’pure brown, displayed the eiieroiKliing white ; 
j Tho blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

I And Time’s strotig iirtiJjiurc lo •.uhdue the man. 

I 1 rode or walked as l^viis woi.l, befiire, 
i Rut now the bounding spirit was no inoro ; 
i A moderate pace would now my body In-iit; 
j A walk of modorate length distress my ici t. 

I 1 showwl my .stranger guest llnxe bills Mihlime. 

! Rut said, ‘ The view is poor; «e need not climb.’ 

' At a friend's wan-sion 1 heg.an to dread 
• Tho cold neat parlour nnd the gay gla/,cd bed : 

' At home I felt a more decnlcd taste, 

And must have all things in my order pl.iccd, , 

1 ceased to liiiut; my horses pliia-.ed me Ic^— , 

My dinner mote; I leaiucd to play at elic-f. 

I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappoitited that I did not slmol. 

My morning walks I now could hear to lo«e, 

I And blessed the shower that gave mo not to rhoo'c : 

I In fivet, I felt a languor stealing on ; 

I The active arm, the agile haml, weio gone ; 

; Small daily actions into habits grew, 

! And new dislike to forms and fashions new. ^ 

'■ 1 loved my trees in onler to dispose ; 

' 1 numbered peaeho.s, looked how toeks arose; 

; Told the same story oft—in short, began to ptosc. 

f So»i'/ ()/ llii. Crir.ci^ Hfiildi it. | 

' [Prom the same.] 

T.«t me not have this gloomy i iew 
About my room, about my bed : 

But morning roses, ivei with do«, 

I To cool my burning brow in-tvWl ^ 

' • As flowers Unit once in Eden grevt, 

Let them their fragrant spirits .shed. 

And every day their sweets renew. 

Till I, a failing flower, am dead. 

O let the herbs I loved to roar 
. r.ive to iny sense their perfumed hroathl 

j Let them he placed about my bier, 
j And grace tho gloomy house of deall.. 

I I’ll h.ave my grave beneath a hill, 

Where only Lucy’s self slull know, 

Where runs iho pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below: 

There violets on the borders blow. 

And insects their soft light display. 

Till, as the morning sunbeams glow. 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 


That is tlie grave to Lucy shown; i 

The soil a pure ami silver sand; ! 

The green cold moss above it grown, i 

Unpluckcd of all but maiden hand. ' 

In virgin earth, till tlicn untunicd, ! 

There let my maiden form be laid ; I 

Nor let my changed clay bo spumed, ^ 

Nor for new guest that heel be made. 

There will the lark, the lamb, in sport. 

In air, on earth, securely play; 

And Lucy to my grave resurt. 

As innocent, but not so gay. 

I will not have tlio churchyurrl ground 
W'ith bones all black awl ugly grown. 

To press my shivering boily round, 

(ir on my wasted lindw he thrown. 

With rih.s mid sknlls I will not sleep, 

In idiinij'iy beds i,f c<,Jd blue clay, 

Through wbn-b the ring, it oarlh-worms creep, I 
.\iid nil the slii'Midi'd bo-oni [trey. j 

I will not have tin' lull proclaim I 

When those -ad marriiige rites begin, j 

And Imys, iviflioiit .vgard nr shame, ,! 

I’li'ss the vile niouidcring massis in. 

Hay not, it is beneath niy care— 
i cannot these cold truths allow ; 

These thmigiits inuj not afllict. me then, 

Rut oh! they vex aiid tea'O lue now 
Raise not a turf, nor -el a .stone, [ 

That mail a maufs'ii's giaieiiiay trace 
Rut llmii, my Luey, ounio alone, 

And lot aifecti'iii liiid llio place! 

[iS'l't Ilf Ai'f’ioiit.'j i 

r ri-m: (In' same.') 

It iv.a.s a fair and mild autuiiin!!! -ky. 

And lartli’.s lijie iica-iiies met the adiiiiriii"' ew, i 

I As a ill’ll beauti when her hh om is lest, | 

Appe.ars viitli iii'ire niagiiitieeiiee ami eosr: j 

The wet and heavy gra‘s, where feet had straicd, i 

Not yet creet, the .vaiiderer's way betrayed ; 1 

■ !sKower.s cd the night had .swelled the deepening rill, i 
' 1'lie moriiiiig hree/e had uiged the .piii’keniiig mill; 1 

Assembled looks laid vviiiged their sisiward flight, , I 
By the same j'lissage to return at night. • 

While proudly o'er them hung the steady Itite, 

Then turned then, back, and Iclt the noisy thmug, 

Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along*. 

I,oiur yellow leaves, frou usieis, strewed aioiiml, 

I Choked the dull stream, and hushed its feehle sound, 

I While tiui dead foli.-ise dropt Irom loftier tiw.>, 

1 Our squire helield not with his wonted case ; 
j Rut lo his own relleerions niiid.’ icply, 

« .And s.iid aloud, ‘ Yes ; douiitloss wo must die.' 

‘ M’c must,’ said Richaid ; ‘ and we would not live 
I To feel what dotage amVdee.vy will give : 

•' Rut wo yet taste whatever we behold; 

Tho morn is lovely, thoie.h the air is cold: 

There is delieions quiet in this seeiie. 

At otiee so rich, so varied, so serene; 

Sounds, too, delight us- eaidi discordant t.me 
Thus mingled please, that fail to plen,sc alone: 

This hidlovv wind, this rustling of the bwnk, 

The farm-yard noi,sc, the woodman at yon oak— 

Hee, the axe falls!—now listen to the stroke: 

That gun itself, that inimlers all this peace. 

Adds to the elnarui, liceause it soon must cease. 

Cold grew* tho foggy mom, the day was brief, 

Lithsc on the cherry hung the crimson leaf: 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb; the woods 
, Koared witli strong blasts, with mighty showers the 
; floods: 
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All green was vanished save of pine and yew, 
That still displayed their/nelancholy hue; 
Save the green holly with its berries rod. 

And the green moss that o’er the gravel spread. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 

There is a poetry of taste as web as of the pas¬ 
sions, which can only be relished by the intellectual 
classes, but is capable of imparting exquisite plea¬ 
sure to those who have the key to its hidden 
mysteries. It is somewhat akin to that delicate 
appreciation of the fine arts, or of music, which in 
some men amomits to almost a new sense. Mu 
Sasiuel Eogers, author of the Plcafutren of Menuny, 
may ho considered a votary of this school of reline- 
ment. "We hove everywhere in his works a classic 
and graceful beauty; no slovenly or obscure lines; 
fine cabinet pictures of soft and mellow lustre; and 
occasionally trains of thought and association that 
awahen or recall tender and heroic feelings, llis 
diction is clear and polished—f]ni.shcd with great 
cate and scnipulous nicety. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that he has no forcible or original 
invention, no deep pathos that thrills the soul, and 
no kindling energy that fires the imagin:ition. In 
his shadow}’ pewm of Cohnnims, he seems often to 
verge on the sublime, but does not attain it. His 
kte works arc his best. Parts of Human Life pos¬ 
sess deeper feeling than are to be found in the 
‘ Pleasures of Memoryan'd in the easy half con¬ 
versational sketeiies of his Italy, there arc delightful 
glimpses of Italian life, and scenery, and old tradi¬ 
tions. The poet was an accomplished traveller, a 
lover of the fair and good, and a worshipper of the 
classic glories of the past. The life of Mr Kogers 
has been as calm and felicitous as his poetry: he 
has for more than half a century maintained Ids 
place in our national iitenatiire. He W'os born at 
Newington Green, a village now included in the 
growing rastness of London, in the yo.ar 1762. His 
father (well-knowm and respected among the dissen¬ 
ters) was a banker by profession; and the poet, 
after a careftil private education, was introduced 
into the banking establishment, of which he is still 
a partner. He was fixed in his determination of he- 
coraingui iwet by the perusal of Beattie’s Minstrel, 
when he lyas only nine years of age. His boyish 
enthusiasm led him also to sigh for an interview 
with Dr Johnson, and to attain Ibis, he twi<» pre¬ 
sented himself at the. door of Johnson's well-known 
house in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. On the first 
occasion the great moralist was not at home; and 
the second time, .after he had rung the bell, the 
heart of the young aspiratit misgave him, and he 
retreated without waiting for the servant. Kogers 

was then in his fourteenth year. Notwithstanding 
the proverbial roughness ol Jolnisoii’s manner, we 
have no doubt he would have been ffattered by this 
instance of youthful admiration, and would have 
received his intended visitor with fatherly kindness 
and Section. Mr Kogers appeared as an aiitlior iu 
1786, the same year that witnessed the glorious 
advent of Bums. The production of Rogers was a 
thin quarto of a few pages, an Ode to SupensUtum, 
Bud other poem#. In 1792 he produced tlic ‘ J’lea- 
ittiea of Memory;’ iu 1812 the ' Voyage of Coluri- 
bua' (a fragment); and iu 1814 Jarqudm, a tale, 
puMiibed in coiqunction with Byrtm’s liara— 

Like rooming brought by night. 


In 1819 appeared* Human I-ifo,’ and in 1829 ‘Italy,* 
a descriptive poem in blank i^erse. Tito collect 
works of Mr Kogers have been published in'vailouB 
forms—one of tliem containing vignette engravings 
from designs by Stothard, and forming no incon¬ 
siderable trophy of British art. The poet has been 
enabled to cultivate his favourite tastes, to- enrich ! 
his house in St James’s I’lace with some, of the | 












irou?e of Mr Kof;cr(i in St Junles'^ Place. 

finest and rarest pictures, busts, books, and gems, 
and to entertain liis friends with a generous and 
unoctentatious hospitality. His conversation is rich 
and various, abounding in wit, eloquence, shrewd 
observation, and interesting personal anecdote. He 
has been familiar with almost every distinguished 
author, orator, and artist for thq last forty years. 
Perhaps no single individual has liad so many works 
dedicated to him as memorials of friendship or ad¬ 
miration. It is gratifying to mention, that hia 
ibenevolence is equal to his taste: his bounty sootlied 
and relieved the deathbed of Sheridan, and is now 
exerted to _^,Jqf,qe extent, .annually, in tehalf of suf¬ 
fering or unfiieuded talent. 

Nature dcTiied him much, 

But gave him at bis birth what most he values t 
A passionate love for music, sciilptute, painting, 
For poetry, the language of the ^ds, 

For all things here, or grand or Ik'autiful, 

.A setting sun, a lake among the mountains. 

The light of an ingenuous countenance. 

And, what transcends them all, a noble action, 

italih 

[Fmn the ‘ Vlttvtwfei of 

Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village gmn, 

With ijiuglc tints to harmonise the scene. 

Stilled is the hum that through the hamlet broke. 
When round the ruins of their aucient oak 
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--- 1 - 

The peasants hocked to hear the minstrel play. 

And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
.With treasured tales and legendary lore. 

All) all are fled; nor mirth nor music flows 
To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

All,all arc fled; yet still 1 linger here! 

What secret cliarras this silent spot endear? 

' Mark yon old mansion frowning thro\igh the trees, 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling l(rccs!e. 

■niat cosemei^, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 

First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 

The moulding gateway strews the grass-grown court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple spurt; 

When nature pleased, for life itself was now, 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 

■ See, through the fractured i)C<limcnt nwealcil. 

Where moss inlays the rudely sculptured sliield, 

The martin’s old hereditary nest. 

I.ongniay the ruin spate its hallowed guest! 

Childhood’s loved group revisits every scene, 

The tangled wood-walk and the tufted green! 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live! 

Clothed with far soiler hues than light can give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns Iieluvv, 

To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know; 

Whose glad snggc.stiuiis still each vain ularni, 

When nature fades life forgets to eharm; 

Thee would the Muse invoke!—to thee belong 
The sage’s prwicpt and the poet’s song. 

What softened views thy magic glass rcvi.als. 

When o’er tlic landscape Time's meek twilight steals! 
As when in ocean 'inks tlic orh of day, 
liong on the wave reflected lustres play ; 

Thy tempered gleams of happinc'S ic-igncd, 

(ilancc on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

The school’s lone jmreh, with reverend iuos“<-s gray, , 
.Tust tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. • 

Mute is the hell that rung at peep of da\%ii, • 

tjuickening luy truant feet aci-oss ti.e lawn: 

Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 

When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 

Some little friendship formed ami clierishcd here; 

Ami not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visiiuis and roiiiiintic dreams. 

Down by yon hazel eopse, at evening, bl:r'ed 
The gijisy’H fagot—there we stovid and gazeii; ■ 

Gazed on her sun-burnt face with silent awe. 

Her tattered mantle and her Insid of straw; 

Her moving lips, her cauldron brlmiiiing o’er; 

The drowsy brood tli.-it on her back she Imis', 

Imps in the barn with iiion.'-iniaowlets bred, 
l''rora rifled roost at nightly revel fed; 

Whose dark eyes flushed through locks of blackti.st 
shade, ^ 

When in the breeze the distant vvateh-dog bayed: 

And heroes fled the sibyl’s muttered ^ 1. 

Who.se elfin prowess sealed tlie orcham vtBII. 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew. 

And traced the line of life with searching view. 

How throbbed ray fluttering pulse vvitli hopes and fears. 
To learn the colour of my future years! I 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed my breast; ; 
ITiis truth once known—to bless is to be blest! 

Wo led the bending beggar on his way 
(Dare were bis feet, bis tresses silver-gray). 

Soothed the keen jHings his agea .spirit felt. 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt: 

As in his scrip wo dront our little store, 

And sighed to think that little was no more, 

lie breathed his prayer, ‘ Long may .such goodness live!’ 

Twos all he cave—’twas all he had to give. 

* # # 

Sumy the globe, each ruder realm explore; 

From Reason’s faintest ray to Newton soar. 


___ 

What dilTeront .spheres to human bliss assigned! 

Wlmt slow gradations in the scale of mind I 
Yet mark in each these mystic wonders wrought; 

Oh mark the sleeple.«i energies of thought! 

'J'he adventurous Iwy that asks lus little share. 

And hies from home with many a gossip’s prayer, 

Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to see 
The dear abode of peace and privacy ; 

And as he turns, tlic thatch among the trees. 

The smoke’s blue wreaths ascending with the breeze. 

The villagc-eoinraon spotted white with sheep, 

The churchyard yews round which his fatlicrs sleep;* 

All rouse Kctloction’s sadly pleasing train, i 

And oft he looks and weeps, and looks again. | 

So, vvlieii the mild Tiipia dared explore 1 

Arts yet untaught, and vvorld.s unknown lieforo, 

.\nd, with the sons of Science, wooed the gale 
That, rising, swelled their strange expanse of sail; 

So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu, 

IJorne (rnni his leafy hut, Ids caived cunoc, | 

And all his soul best loved—such tears he .shed, ] 

While each soft si’cnc of «uniincr-beauty fled. | 

Long o’er the wave a wistful look he cast, j 

Long watched the streaming signal from the mast; j 
Till twilight’s dewy tint.s deceived his eye, I 

And fairy forests fringed the evening sky. | 

So .Scotia’s queen, as slowly dawned the day, I 

Ho.se on her couch, and gazed her .soul away. * ] 

Her cye.s Imd blcs.sed the beacon’s glitiiinering bcigbt. 
That faintly tipped ihe featherv surge with light; 

J!iit now the irioin with ^irieiit tues x>ortiuyed 

Lach castled clitl'and brown monastic .shade: | 

All tnm’bod the tali.-nian’s resistless sjwing, 

.\nd lo, what busy tribes were instant on the wing! i 
Tints l.imlrcd objects kindred thoughts inspire. 

As summer-clouds flash forth electric fire. 

.\ml hence thi.s siiot gives bock the joys of youth, 

IVarm as the life, and with the mirror’s truth, 
lienee home-felt pleasure I'nmipts the patriot’s 
sigh; 

Thi.s makes him v\isli to live, and dare to die. 

For this young Foscaii, vvho.se hapless fate 
Venice .should blu-h to hear the Muse relate. 

When exile wore his hlooming years away. 

To soiTovv’s long soliloquies a i>rcy. 

When reason, justice, vainly urged Lis cause. 

For this he roused her sanguinary laws ; 

Glad to return, though Uojic could grant no micro. 

And chains and torture hailed him to the i^iore. ' 
And hence the charm historic scenes iirtp.iit; , 

llent-e Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 

Aerial fonns in Tcmjie’s classic vale 

(ilaiiee through the gloom and whisper in the gale; 

ill wild Vauclnsc with love and Laura dwell, 

And watch and wecji in Floisa’s cell. 

’Twas ever thus. Young .Amnioii, when ho sought 
Where Ilium .stood, and where l’clide,s fought, 

Sat at the helm himself. No meaner hand 
Steered through the waves, and when he struck the i 
land, ! 

Such ill his soul the ardour to explore, 

I’elides-likc, lie leaped the fust ashore. [ j 

’Twas ever thus, ,4s now at Virgil’s toinh 
We Idi'ss the sl^gdc, and bid the verdure bloom ; i 
So TuUy paused, amid the wTccks of Time, ' ■ 

l)n the rinle stone to trace the truth sublime ; . 

When at bis feet in bunoured dust disclosed, ■ j 

The immortal sage of Syracuse reposed. 

And as he long in sweet delusion hung | 

Where once a Flato taught, a Pindar sung; I 

Who now but meets him musing, when he roves I 

His mined Tu.senl.m’s romautio grovBs T j 

iif Rome’s great forum, who but hears him roil 
His mural tiumdera o’er the subject soul 1 
And hence that calm delight the portrait gives: 

We giuxi on evcTV feature till it lives I 
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still the fond lover sees the abeent mid; 

And the lost Mend still lingers in his shade! 

Say why the penMVc widow loves to weep, 

When on her knee she rocks her babe to sleep: 
Tremblingly still, she lifts his veil to trace 
The father’s features in his infant face. 

The hoary grandsire smiles the hour a'tay, 
ji Won by the raptures of a game at jdav; 
i He bends to meet each artless burst oi joy, 
i Formts his age, and acts noain the boy. 

. What though the iron school of ear erase 
Each milder virtue, and each softer grace; 

What though the bend’s torpedo-touch arre--t 
Each gentler, finer impulse of the breast; 

Still shall this active principle preside, 

And wake the tear to I’ity’s self denied. 

The intrepid Swiss, who guaiils a foreign shore, 
j Condemned to climb his inountain-cliifs no more, 

If chance he hcai-s the .‘<ong so sweetly wild 
Which oil those cl ill's his infant hours bi'guilcd. 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise. 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs. 

Ask not if courts or camps dissolve the charm: 
Say why Ve-pasian loved his Sabine farm! 

Why great Navarre, when Fniii(,-e and freedom bled. 
Sought the lone limits of a lorost-sliedl 
When Dioclesiaii’s self-corrected minil 
The imperial fasces of a world lesigiied, 

Say why wc trai-e the labours of his spade 
In calm Salona’s philosophic shade* 

Say, when contentious Charl^- renounced a throne'. 
To muse with monks unlettered and unknown. 

What from his soul the parting tribute drew! 

What claimed the sorrows of a l:i«t adieu? 

The still retreats that soothed his tranquil breast 
Ere grandeur dazsled, and its cares oppressed. 

Undamped by time, the generous Instinct glows 
Far as Angola’s sands, as Zembla’s snows; 

! Glows in the tiger’s den, the serpent’s nest, 

I On every form of varied life iinpres-ed. 
i The social tribes its choicest intliicrtce hail: 

. And when the drum beats briskly in the gale, 

The war-worn courser charges at the sound, 

And with young vigour wheels the pasture round. 

Oft has the aged tenant of the vale 
Leaned on his stall' to lengthen out the talc; 

Oft have his lips the grateful tribute breathed. 

From site to son with pious zeal bequealhoil. 

When o’e# the blaKted heath the day declined, 

And on the scathed oak warred the winter-wind; 
When not a distant tajicr’s twinkling ray 
Gleamed o’er the lur/c to light him on Ivis way ; 
When not a shoep-bell soothed liis listoning ear, 
And the big rain-drops told the temjiest )ieav; 

Then did his horse the honieuanl track descry. 

The track that shunned his sad inquiring eye; 

And win each wavering purpose to relent. 

With warmth so mild, so gently violent, 

That his charmed hand the careless rein resigned, 
And doubts and terrors vanished from Ids mind. 

Recall the traveller, w'hose altered fonn 
Has home the buffet of the mountain-storm; 

And who will first his fond impatience incnt! 

His faithful dog’s already :)t his fectl 
Yes, though the porter spuriL him from the door. 
Though all that know him know his face no more, 
His faithful dog shall tell his joy to each, 

With that mute eloquence which passes spcecli. 

And gee, the master but icturus to die! 

Yet who shall bid the watchful eeiTant fly t 
The blasts of herven, the drenching dews of earth, 
The wanton insults ^unfeeling miRh, 

These, when to ^ard Misfortune’s sacred grave, ' 
Will firm Fidelity exult to brave. 

Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest or the vows of love ? 


Say, through the clouds what compass pointi her 
flight? , 

Mouarchs have gazed, and nations blowed the sight. ' 
Pile rocks on rocks, bid woods and mountains rise, ' i 
Eclipse her native shades, her native skies: j > 

’Tis vain! through ether’s pathless vriH she goes, !| 
And lights at last where all her cares repose. i ■ 

Sweet birdl thy truth shall Harlem’s W'alls attest, i' 
And unborn ages cousecrato tby nest. i j 

When, with the silent energy of grief, i j 

With looks that asked, yet dared not b/ope relief, 

Wiuit with her babes round generous Valour clung, 

To wring the slow surrender from his tongue, 

’Twas thine to animate her closing oye; ! 

Alas 1 ’twas thine perchance the &it to die, • 

(Irushed by her meagre hand when welcomed from the 
sky. ’ 

Hark! the bee winds her small but mellow horu,' 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of mom. 
ti’cr thymy <^wns she bends her busy course. 

And many a stream allures her to its source. 

’Tis noon—’tis night. That eye so finely wrought, j 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of tnought, 1 

Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind; j 

Its orb so full, its vision so confined! 

Who guides the jiaticut pilgrim to her cell? 

Who bills her soul with conscious triumph awclll 
With conscious truth retrace tig mazy clue 
Of summer ■scents, that charmeil her as she flew f 
Hail, Memory, hail! thy imircrsal reign 
Guards the least link of Being’s glorious chain. 

* ■* * 

As the stern grandeur of a Gotliic tower 
Awes ns le-s deeply in its morning-hour, J 

Than nhen the shades of Time serenely fall 
Oil every broken arch and ivied wall; 

The tender images we loic to trace 
'sii-al from each joar a mclaneholy grace! 

A'ld as the sjiarks of social love expand. 

As the hcitrl oiieiis in a foreign land ; ■ 

And, with a brother's warmth, a brothor'i smile, j 

The stranger greets each native of his isle; 

I So scenes of life, when present and coiifc.sl, 

1 Stamp but th<-ir bolder features on the breast; 
j Yet not an image, wlien remotely viewed, 
i However trivial, mid however rude, 

I But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh, 

1 With every claim of close affinity! 

I ♦ y y 

j Hail, Memory, bail! in tliy exhnustlcss mine 
j From age to age unnumbered treasures shine I 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And Place and Time ;vre subject to thy sway! 

Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone; i 

The only picasui'c.s we can call our own. I: 

liighter than air, Hope’s summer-risious die, I 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; j 

If but a beaii^f sober Reason Jilny, | 

Lo, FancyV*liWy frost-work melts away! ' 

Hut can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, i 

Snatch the rich relies of a well-s[ieiit hour? j 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, | 
Pour round her path a streain of living light; i 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 

Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons arc blest I 

[f'Vcmi Ai/c.’] 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky. 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby; 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round. 

Still in Llewellyn hall the jests resound; 

For now the caudle-eup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire ■ 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 
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A few short years, *nd then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 

So soon lhe child a youth, the youth a inan, 

Eaficr to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine; 

And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

’Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

‘ ’Twos on her knees he sat so oft and smiled.’ 

And soon ^iiin shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing lorth, shall glitter through the tree-. 
Vestures ef nuptial white; and hymns Ic sung. 

And violets scattered round; and old .-md young, 

In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 

Sitand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene. 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side. 

Moves in her virgin veil tlio gentle bride. 

And once, alas! nor in a distant Iiour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower; 

When in dim chambers long black weeds aie mm n. 
And weejiing heard where only joy l-.a-. been ; 

When, by his children borne, ajid Irom his dom-. 
Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went iitfore. 

And such is human life; so gliding on. 

It gUinmers like a Jimtcor, and is gone! 

Yet is the talc, brief tjiuugh it be, as strange, 

As full, methinks, o^wild and woudcroiis change. 

As any that the wandering trilien re<iuire. 

Stretched in the desert round their evening lire; 

As any sung of old, in hall or hower, 

To niinstrel-harps at midnight’s witching hour I 
# # 

Ilie day arrives, the moim'iit wislied and foaicd ; 
The child Is born, by ninuy a pang endeared. 

And now the motlier’s ear has cauglit his cr}'; 

I (111 grant the cherub io her a-kine eye! , 

' Ho comes'—she clasps him. To her Imimuii pressed, 

! Ho drinks the halm of life, and diops to vc-t. 

I Hor by her r.mile liow soon tiic sti-.inger know' I 
I How soon by his the gliul discovery shows! 

A.s to her lips she lifts the lovely buy. 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 

^ He walks, he sjieaks. In many' a broken woisl 
His wants, his wi.sbrs, ami his griefs arc henr<l. 

[ And ever, ever to he.r lap he flies, 

When rosy Sleep emnes on with sweet sui-jiri-c. ^ 
Looked in hor arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 

As with soft accents round Ivor neck he clings. 

And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song slic 'iii.ss, 

' How West to feel the heatings ^if his heait, 

I Breathe iiia aweet breath, and kiss for kiss inqvart; 

I Watch o'er his slumbers like the bnwiding ilove, 

! And, if she can, exlvaust a mother’s love! • 

But soon a nobler task demands her care. 

Apart she joins his little hands i.i praver, 

Telling of Him who secs in secret 
And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye—now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 

I His moving, murmuriug lips ctideav our to repeat. 

, IFrmn ‘ The Voyatje of Cdnmlm''\ 

The sails were furled; with many a melting elo-e, 
Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose. 

Rose to the Virgin. ’Twas the hour of day. 

When setting suns o’er summer -cus display 
A path of glory, opening in the west 
To TO^en climes and iuands of the blest; 

And human voices, on the silent air. 

Went .o’er the waves in songs of gladness there! 

Chosen of men! ’Twas wine, at noon of night, 
FlMt the prow to hail the glimmering li^t: 


(Emblem of Truth divine, whose secret ray 
Enters the soul and makes the darWess day I) 

* Pedro! Rodrigo! there metbought it shone 1 
There—in the west! and now, alas! ’tis gone!— 

’Twas all a dream! we gaze and gaze in vain! 

But mark and speak not, there it comes again! 

It moves!—^what form unseen, what being there 
With toreh-likc lustre fires the murky air? 

His instincts, passions, say, how like our u»vii 1 
Ob! when will day reveal a world unknown!’ 

Long on the deep the mists of morning lay, I 

The,n rose, revealing as they rolled away i 

JJalf-cireliiig hills, whose everlasting woods 1 

Sweep with their sable skirts the shadowy floods: 

And say, when all, to lioly transport given. 

Embraced and we]it a.^ ut the gates of Heaven, 

When one and all of us, repentant, ran. 

And, on our faces, blessed tlie wondrous man; 

Say, was 1 then deceived, or from the skies 

Burst on my ear scru]jhie luirmonies'! i 

‘ (ilory to (iod!’ unimndiered voices sung, 

‘(ilory to <iod!’ the vales and mountains rung, 

Voices that hailed creation’s primal moni, i 

And to till? slicpherJs sung a Saviour honi. 

Slowly, barelieaded, thiough the surf we bore 
’Ihe sacred eios^, and, kneeling, kiased the shore, 
lint what a sei ne was there ! Nymphs of romance, 
1'ouths gr.ieeful as the fawn, with c,ager glance, 

S])i‘ing from the glailes, and down the alleys peep, 

'I’hen headlong rush, liounding frum steep to steep, j 
And clap I heir hands, {^xel.slniing as they run, ' 

‘Como and behold the ("hildren of the Sun!’ 

When hark, a nignal shot! The voli-e, it came 
(Ivor the sea in d.srkiief-i and in flame ! 1 

Tliey saw, tliey licard; and up the liighest hill, . 

As in a picture, all at once were still! ; 

Cicatures so fair, in giiniients strangely wrought, 1 

• j Prom ciiadejs, vvit'i Heaven's own thunder fraught, 

. Cheeked their tight footsteps—statue-like they 

stood 

I As Worshipped forms, the flenii of tlie Wood! 

' Ar lerigtli the spell dissolvis! The warrior’s lalieo 
Kings on the tortois.j vi ith wild dissonance! 

' And see, the regal plumes, the couch of state! 

1 btlll vvliere ii moves the wise in council wait! 

See now borne foith the monslvous ma-k of gold, 

I And ebon ciiair of many a serpent-fold; 

These now cwhanged lor gift.s that tbriisj sufpass 
i ’Jhc wcndrovis ring, and lamp, and horse ofibras-s. 
i What long-drawn lube transports the gazer home, 

! Kindling with 'tars at noon the ethereal dome! 

Tis here: and hern cirelcs of solid light 
i Charm with another stlf the cheated sight; 

I As man to man another self diselo.-e, 
i Tliat now vvith terror starts, with (riumpli glows I 
Then Cora came, the youngest of her race, 

* And in her hands she hid her lovely fare; 

Yet oft. by stealth a timid glance she c.ist, 

And iiow with playful stop the mirror passed, 

Eaeli bright relleetion brighter tlian the last! 

.•kiid oft Iw hind it flew, and oft liofore; 

Tlve more slic soarehed, pleased and perplexed tlie 
more! 

And looked aiwi laughed, and blushed with qulv k 
surprise! ^ 

Her lips all mirth, all ccstacy her eye.s! 

But soon tlve telescope attracts her view; 

.\nd lo, her lover in liis light canoe 
Rocking, at noontide, on the silent sea. 

Before her lies 1 It cannot, cannot be. 

Late as he left the shore, she liiigercj] there, 

Till, less and less, he melted into air! 

Si^b after sigh steals from her gentle frame. 

And say—^that murmur—was it not his name I 
She turns, and thinks, and, lost in wild amaze, 
viozes again, and could for ever gaze! 
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[CiiiKiiro.] 
[From •Itriy.'] 


If thou shouldsi ONor come by choice or chance 
To Modena, where etill religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preferred 
Bologna’s bucket (in its chriu it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Ouirlandine), 

Stop at a palace near the Iteggio-gatc, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsiiii. 

Its noble ^rdens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich ui fountains, statues, cypresses, 

Will long detain thee; through their arched walks, 
Dim, at noonday, discovering many a gliiu])So 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance. 

And lovers, such os in heroic song, 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 

That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 

Venturing together on a talo of love, 

Read only part that day. A summer sun 
I Sets ere one half Is seen; but, ere thou go, 

I Enter the house — ^prithee, forget it Jiot— 

And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady, in her earliest youth, 

The very last of that illustrious race, 

Itonc by Zampieri—but by whom I care not. 

He who observes it, ere he passes on, 

Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 

That be may call it up, when far away. 
i She sits, inclining forward ^ to spc.ak, 

I Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 

I As though she said ‘ Beware'.’ Her vest of gold 
’Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot. 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabiister, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 

The overflowings of an innocent heart— 

! It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 

Like some wild melody! 

Alone It hangs 

Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 

, An oaken-chest, half eaten by the worm, 

I But richly carved by Antony of Tn'Ut 
j With Scripture-stories from the life of Christ; 

A chest that came from Venice, and liad held 
The ducM robes of some old ancestor. 

That by tip way—it may be true or false— 

But don’t forget the picture; and thou ivilt not. 

When thou liast heard the talo they told me thoie. 

She was an only child; from infancy 
The joy, the ptidc of an indulgent sire. 

' Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him * 

The young Oinevra was his all in life, 

, Still ns she grew, for ever in his siglit; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 

Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 

{ was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
j Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue, 
r But now the day was come, the day, t^e hour; 
i Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 

! 1116 nurse, that ancidht lady, preached decorum; 

And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her band, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy; but at the bridal feast, 

I Whoi all «at down, the bride was wanting there. 

Ndr was she to be found i Her father cried, 

* ’Tia but to makS a trial of our love!’ 

And filled bis glass to all ; but his hand shook, • 

I And soon fiom guest to raest-the panic sfiread. 

{ TwM but that instant she had leu Francesco, 
Lau((hing and looking back, and flying still. 


Her ivory-tooth imprinted on Ms finger. 

But now, alas 1 she was not to be found; . 

Nor from that boor could anything be ^ueraed 
But that she was not! Weary of his life, 

Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Orsiiii lived; and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something; 
Something ho could not find—^he knew not what. 
When Lo was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantloss— then went to strangers. 

Pull fifty years were past, and all forgot. 

When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old lumber in tho gallery. 

That mouldering chest was noticed; and ’twos said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

‘Why not remove it from its lurking place 1’ 

’Twos done as soon as said; but on tbe way 
It burst, it fell; and lo,a skeleton, 

^V'ith here and there a {learl, an cmerald-stono, 

A golden clai!^, clasping a sMcd of gold 1 
All else hiul perished—save a nuptial ring. 

And a small seal, her mother’s legacy. 

Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

‘ Ginevra. There then had she found a gravel 
Within that ebest hod she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy the lapjiiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever! 

An Ilrdian Song. 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there; 

(’lose Iiy my cot .'■be tells her tale 
Ti> every passing villager. 

Till- -.quirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
i- And shells his nuts at liberty. 

• In orange gr(ivc> and myrtle liowers, 

That breathe a gale of irogrance round, 

I charm the fairj'-footed hours 
With my lorcil lute’s romantic sound; 

Or cruwn-s of lit ing laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shephcnl’s horn at break of day. 

The Iiallet danced in twilight glade. 

The canzonet and roundelay 
4(iung ill the silent greenwood shade; 

These sluijilc joys that never fail. 

Shall hind me to my native vale. 

To tfic TSitUerfiy. 

Child of tiie sun I pursue thy rapturous flight. 
Mingling with her thou lov’st in fields of light; 

And, where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 

There shall thv wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Exjiand anAi.fniv with silent ccstacy! 

Yet wert thou once a w'orm, a thing that crept 
On the hare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 
And such is man; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph In tbe blaze of day. , , 

Written in the JliglJand* of Scotlmd —IBIS. 

Blue was the loch, tbe clouds were gone, 
Ben-Loniond in his glory shone, ' ‘ 

When, Luss, I left thee; when the breeze 
Boro me from tby silver sands. 

Thy kirkyaid wall among the trees. 

Where, f^y with age, the dial stand's; 

That dial so well-known to me! 

Though‘many a shadow it had shed, 

Beloved sister, since with thee 
The l^nd on the stone was read. 
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aAMffBb Boafeaa. 


The faiiy isles Bed ftr avay,' 

That with its woods and uplands green, 

Whm shepherd-huts are dimly seen, 

And songs are heard at close of day; 

That, too, the deer’s wild covert fled. 

And that, the a^lum of the dead: 

While, as the boat went merrily, 

• Much of Rob Roy the boatman told; 

. His ann that fell below his knee, 

His cattle ford and mountain hold. 

Tarba^i thy shore I climbed at last; 

And,, thy shady region passed, 

Upon«an other shore I stood, 

And looked u]>on another flood 
Groat Ocean’s self! (’Tis he who fills 
That vast and awful depth of hills); 

Where many an elf was playing round, 

Who treads unshod '^lis classic ground; 

And speaks, his native rocks among, 

As Fiugal spoke, and Ossian sung., 

Night fell, and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky. 

As o’er the glimmering waves we flew, 

The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 

And now the grampus, half-desrried, 

Black and huge above the tide; 

The ciii& and promontories there. 

Front to front, an4 broad and bare; 

Each beyond cacti, with giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet; 

The shattered fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain, 
Tyraiit of the drear domain; 

All into midnight shallow sweep. 

When <lay siitings upward from the deep ! 
Kindling the watei-s in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour, and the oar, 

That rose and fell unseen before, ■ 

Flashes in a sea of light; i 

Glad sign and sure, for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Olentinimrt, in Iho gale; 

And bright indeed the path should be. 

That leads to Friendship and to Thee! 

Oh blest retreat, and sacred too! 

Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Tolled duly on the desert air. 

And crosses deckwl thy summits blue. 

OR like some loved ruiuaiitie talc, , 

Oft shall iny weary mind recall. 

Amid the hum and stir of men. 

Thy beechen grove and waterfall, 

Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 

And her—the Lady of thc^ilen ! 

Pivstum. 

Ql'roiu ‘ Italy."] 

They stand between the mountains aniUtbe .sea;'' 
Awful memorials, but of whom wo krRwbtJl. 

The seaman passing, ga/es from the deck, 

The buflFalo-driver, in his shaggy cloak. 

Points to the work of magic,’and moves on. 

Time was they stood along the crowded street. 
Temples of gods, and on their ample steps 
What various habits, various tongues Ix'set 
The brazen gates for prayer and sacrifice 1 
Time was perhaps the third was sought for justice; 
And here the accuser stood, and there the accused, 
And here the judges sat, and heard, and judged. 


All silent now, as in the ages past, 

Trodden under foot, and minted dust with dust. 

How many centuries did the sun go round 
From Mount Albumus to the Tyrrhene sea, 

While, by some spell rendered invisible. 

Or, if approached, approached by him alone 
Who saw as though he saw not, they remained 
As in the darkness of a sepulchre. 

Waiting the appointed, time ! All, all within 
Proclaims that nature had resumed her right. 

And taken to herself what man renounc^; 

No cornice, triglyph, or worn abacus, 

But with thick ivy hung, or branching fern. 

Their iion-brown o’erspread with brightest verdure 1 
. From my yuuth upward have I longed to tread 
This classic ground; and am I here at last! 
Wandering at will through the long porticos. 

And catching, as throtigh some majestic grove. 

Now the blue ecean, and now, chaos-like, 
Mountains and mountain-gulfs, and, half-way up, 
.Towns like the living rock from which they grew? 
A cloudy rcgimi, black and desolate,- 
Where once a slave withstood a world in arms. 

The air is sweet with violets, running wild 
’^lid broken I'rie/cs and fallen capitals; 

Kiveet as wlien 'I’ully, writing down his thoughts. 
Those thoughts .so jireeions and so lately lost 
('I'umiiig to thee, divine philo.sophy. 

Ever at hand to culm his troubled soul), 

.''ailed slowly by, two thousand years ago. 

For Athens; when a sUi-p, if uortli-east winds 
Ulew from the IVstan gardens, slacked her course. 

On ns he iimvcd along the level shore, 

These temples, in their splendour eminent 
’Mid arcs and obeli.'ks, and domes and towers, 
|{etleclliig back the radiance of the west, 

Well might he dream of glory ! Now, coiled up, 

* The serpent sleeps within them; the she-wolf 
Suckles her young ; and as alone I stand 

In this, the nobler pile, the elements 
Of earth and air its unly floor and covering. 

How solemn is the stillness ! Nothing stirs 
Siivf" the sluill-voioed cicala flitting round 
On the rougli pediment to sit and sing; 

Or the green lizard rustling through the grass, 

And uji the fluted shaft with short quick spring. 

To vanish in the chinks that time has made. 

In such an hour as this, the sun’s broad dftk 
Seen at his .setting, and a flood of light * 

Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries 
(Gigantic shadows, broken and confused. 

Athwart the innumerable columns flung). 

In such an hour be came, who saw and told, 
l/cd by the mighty genius of the place.' 

Walls of some capital city first appeared. 

Half rami, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn; 

* And what within them ? What but in the midst 
These three in more than their original grandeur. 
And, round about, no stone upon another ? 

As if the s]ioiIer had fallen batik in fear, 

Ami, turning, left them to the elements. 


Go—yon may call it maduets, folly; 
You shall not chase ray gloom away 1 
Thei-c's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if 1 could, be gay. 


' Stgidfytng in the Gaelic language an isthmus. 

* Iioch Long. 

e "the tesggilM of Picstiun are tlireo in number, and h.arn 
lurvtmd, nearly nine centurhw, the total destruction of the 
etty. Tradition is uient conoernlng them, but they must hare 
sacMti^l^ botwora two and three thousand yean. 


Oh, if you knew the pensive pleasure' 

That fills my bosom when I siglF, 

• You would not rob me of a treaaute 
Mouarchs are too poor to buy. 

' Tlioy are said to have been discaverod by accident about tte 
middle of the last centur}'. 
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«u, tux exusm 


A WiA. 

Mine 1>e a cot beside the bill ; 

A bee-bive’s bum shall soothe my ear; 

A ^lowy brook, that turns a mill. 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 

The swallow oft beneath iny thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest} 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my iried porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church, among the trees, _ 

Where first our marriage vows were given, 

With merry peals sliall swell the breeze. 

And point with taper spire to heaven. 

(hi a Tew. 

Oh that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystallise this sacred treasure ! 

Long should it glitter near iny heart, 

A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

The little brilliant, ere it fell, 

Its lustre caught from Chloe’s eye; 

Then, trembling, left its coral cell— 

The spring of Sensibility! 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 

In thee the rays of Virtue «hino; 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 

Than any gem that gilds the mine. 

Benign restorer of the soul! 

Who ever fliest to bring relief, 

When first we feel the rude control 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or tfrief. 

The sage’s and the poet’s thetuef 
In every clime, in every ago ; 

Thou charin’st in fancy’s idle dream. 

In Reason's philosophic page. 

That very law which moulds a tear. 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

ThiJ; law preserves the earth a sphere. 

And guides the planets in their course. 

aV11.T.TAM WORJUSWOUTH. 

WiLUAM WcRDSWOBTH. tile greatest of meta¬ 
physical poets, is a native of Cockerniouth, iii the 
eounty of Cumberland, where he was born on tlic 
7th of April 1770. His parents were enabled to 
bestow upon their children the advantages of a 
complete education (tiis father was law-agent to 
XiOrd liOnsdalc), and the poet and his brr>thcr (now 
Dr Ciiristopher Wordsworth, long master of Trinity 
college), after being some years at Ilawkcsworth 
schoi^ in Lancashire, were sent to the university of 
Cambridge.. WiUiatn was entered of St .Tolin’s in 
1737. Poetry has been with hint the early and 
almost the sole business of his life. Having finished 
bis academical course, and taken liis degree, lie tra- 
Tdled for a short time; and marrying an amiable 
lady, his cousin, settled down among the lakes and 
taountains of Westmoreland. A gentleman dying 
to his neighbourhood left him a handsome legacy; 

bequests followed; and about 1RI4, the pa- 
timiaige irf.the Aoble family cf Lowther procuretl for 
the jwet the easy and lucrative situation of Dislri- 
butor (if Stamps. wMoti left the greater part of his 
time St Ui own disposal In 1842 he resigned this 
sitnttioa 6 fitvour of his son, and government re- 

‘ lia:.., -. 


warded the venerable poet with s pension of .L.309 ■ 
per annum. In April 1843 he waa appoinied^^oe^ 





laureate, ii, the room of liis deceased and iHustrious 
friend Southey. His residenc’C at Rydal Mount has 
beeli truly a piiotical retirement 

Long haie T loved what I behold, 

The night that calm*i, the day that cheers; 

The cmiiiuon growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Iforhumble.st mirth and tears. 

The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 

1 shall not covet for my dower, 

^ If I ulo]i.g that lowly war 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of power. 

Word.sworth appe.ired as a poet in his twenty-third 
year, The title of his first work was The 

liveniny WiM, and ffexcriptive rShetchee. TllO walk 
is among the mountains of Westmoreland; the 
sketches refer to a tour made in iiwitzerland by 
the poet and liis friend, the Itev. R. Jones, fellow of 
St .lohn'.s college. The poetry is of the Stylo of 
Goldsmit||Li,' do-scription predominates over re- 
ilcution. ™ie enthusiastic dreams of liberty which 
then buoyed up the young poet, and his associates 
Ooleridge and Southey, appear in such lines as the 
following;— 

Oh give, great Ood, to freedora’.s waves to ride • ' 
Sublime o’er connucst, avarice, and pride; 

To sweep where pleasure decks her guil^ bowfirs^ 

And dark oppression builds her thick-riMOd towert ( 
Give them, beneath their breast, while gladness ^nliigS| 
To brood the nations o’er with Nile-like wings; 

And grant that cveiy sceptred child of clay 
Who cries, presumptuous, ‘ Hero their tidesshsll Stay, 
SwTOt in their anger from the affrighted show 
With all his creatures sink to rise no mowl 

Jii 1798 was published a collection of Z^ad 
lads, some by Chlendge, but the. 








ENdH.lStt UTEBATCBE. 


t^oudsworth, «rid deeighed by him m an expenment dw 
hb# £ir a aimpler kind of poetty than that in^ stj 
tradd-afford permanent interest to rcadere. The ne 
humbleat subjects, he contended, were fit for poetry, asi 
and the lananagc should bo that ‘ really used by vi 
men.’ The fine febrio of poetic diction which gene¬ 
rations of the tunefhl tribe had been laboriously 
waring, be proposed to destroy altogether. The 
lan gimgs of humble and rustic life, arising out of 
repeated experience and regular feelings, he con- 
liUCT^ to he a more permanent and far more philo¬ 
sophical language than that which is frequently 
substitute for it by poets. The attempt of Words¬ 
worth was either totally neglected or assailed with 
ridicule. The transition from the reflnod and sen¬ 
timental school of verse, with select and polished 
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Hyiiftl I.a1co and Wonlsworth’s IIousu. 

• 

wish to conciliate. The poemt, however, were read elevated cliaracter. The influence of Wordsworth 
by some. Two more volumes were added in 1807 ; on the poetry of ids age hits thus been as beneilcial 
and it was seen that, whatever miglitbetbe theory .as extensive, lie has turned the public taste from 
<rf the poet, he possessed a vein of pure and cxiilted' pompous inanity to the study of man and nature; 
description and meditation whlcli it was impossible he lias bauisheu the false and e.xaggGrated style of 


not to feel and admire. The infliit e)f nature 
upon man was his favourite theme; and though 


cliaraeter and emotion which even the genius of 
Ilyroii stooped to imit.stc; and he ha.s enlisted the sen- 


sometimes unintelligible from Ms idealism, he w.ts sibilitios aiid sympathies of his intellectnal brethren 

__ • A. I_ Jf. __S WTJ_ _ _^ -. — -1 


blso, on other occasions, just and profound. His 
wondiip of nature was ennobling and impressive. In 


in favour of the most expansive and kindly philan- 
tliropy. Tlie pleasures and graces of his muse 


wal simplicity, however, Wordsworth is inferior to arc all simple, pure, and lasting. In working out 
Cowper, Goldsmith, and many others. He has the plan of his ‘ Excursion,’ the poet has not, how- 
triumphed as a poet, in spite of his own theory. As over, escaped from the errors of his early poems, 
t^ cime of his admirers was gradually extending, The incongruity or want of keeping ih most 
l^.oontinued to supply it with fresh materials of a Wordsworth’s productions is otraervable in this 
higher order. In 1814 appeared The ISxcursion, a work. Tlie principal character is a poor Scotch 
plillosopbical poem in blank verst , by for the noblest pedlar, who traverses the mountains in company 
mradootion of the author, ami conttuning passages with the poet, and is made to discoiyse, with clcrk- 
01 senthnent, description, and pure eloquence, not like fluency, 

w,. i.., ..d ..r. 

uU iianks of sentient and animated It is thus that the poet violates the conventional 
to the poem a peculiarly sacred and rules of poetry and the realities of Lfc; for surely It 
.■ ‘ 32J 
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•nit CHS PKssBs/ciil’ifA' 


is inconsistent vith truth and prdbahility, that a 
profound moraUst and dialectidan should be found 
in such a situation. In his travels with the ‘ Wan¬ 
derer/ the poet is introduced to a ‘ Solitary/ who 
lives sedud^ from the world, after a life of busy 
adventures wdhigh hope, ending in lUsappointment 
and disgust They all proceed to the house of the 
pastor, who (in the style of Crabbu's Parish Re^ster) 
recounts some of the deaths and inutations that had 
taken place in his sequestered valley j imd with a 
description of a visit made by the three to a neigh¬ 
bouring lake, the poem concludes. The * Excursion’ 
ift«i tmflnished work, part of a larger poem, The Re- 
cluM, ‘ having for its principal object the sensations 
and opinions of a poet living in retirement.’ Wlictlicr 
the remainder of the work will ever be given to the 
world, or completed by the poet, is uncertsiin. The 
want of incident would, we fe.w, he fabil to its suc¬ 
cess, The narrative part of the ‘Excursion’ is a 
mere framework, rude and unskilful, for a series of 
pictures of mountain scenery anti philosophical dis¬ 
sertations, tending to show how the exti-rnal world 
is adapted to the mind of man, and good educed out 
of evil and suffering— 

Within the soul a faculty abides. 

That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp, and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon 
In the deep stillness of a suihmer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove. 

Burns like an unc'oiisnming fire of light 
In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides, 

Their leafy umbrage turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious os her own. 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene; like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself—thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the encumbrancc.s of mortal life; 

From error, disappointment—-nay, from guilt; 

And sometimes, .so relenting just!ix) wills. 

From palpable oppressions of despair. 

Book IV. 

' In a still loftier style of moral observation on tlie 
changes '■of life, the ‘gray-haired wanderer’ ex¬ 
claims— 

So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies. 

All that this world is proud of. From their .spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, 

Princes, and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered and consumed ! 

Nor is power given to lowliest innocence 
Long to protect her own. The man himself 
Departs; and soon is s[)ent the line of those 
Who, in the bodily image, in the mind. 

In heart or soul, in station or pursuit. 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, 
Fraternities and orders—heaping high 
New wealth upon the burthen of tlie old. 

And placing trust in privilege confinued 
And re-con&mcd—are, scoffed at with a smile 
Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 
Qi desolation aimed; to slow decliue 
These yidd, and these to sudden overthrow; 

Their virtue^ service, happiness, and state 
Expire ; and Niture’s pliant robe of green. 
Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps • 

Thek numuments and their memory. 

Book VII. 

The ^otareique parts of the ’Excursion’ are full of a 


quiet and tender beauty characterlstio of 13ieauthW> 
We subjoin two passages, the first descrip3te;of . ft; 
peasant youth, the hero of his natirq vale^— ‘ 

The mountain ash ;; 

No eye can overlook, when ’mid a grove 

Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head ' , 

Decked with autumnal berries, tliat outshine ' 

Spring’s richest blossoms; and ye may have masked 

By a brook side or solitary tarn, 

iiow she her station doth adorn. The pool' . ' : 

Olows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks ' ’ 

Are brightened round her. In his native vale, 

Such and so glorious did this youth appear ; 

A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by tbo gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow. 

By all the graces with which nature’s hand 
Had l.arishly arrayed him. As old bards 
Tell in thcir^dle songs of wandering gods. 

Fan or Apollo, veiled in human form; 

Yet, like the sweet-breathed violet of the shade, , 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of mortals (if such fables without blame 
May find chance mention on this sacred ground), 

So, through a simple rustic garb’s disguise, 

And through the impediment of rural cares, ' • 

111 him revealed a scholar’s genius shone; 

And so, not wholly hidden froni men’s si^t, 

III him the spirit of a liero walked 
Our unpretending valley. How the quoit 
Whizscd from tlie stripfing’a arm! If touched by him. 
The inglorious football mounted to the pitch 
Of the lark’s flight, or shaped a rainbow curve 
Aloft in prospect of the shouting field! 

'The indf'atigable fox had learned 
To dread his perscverauce in the chase. 

\V’ith admiration would he lift his eyes 
T-i the ivide-ruling eagle, aud his hand 
Was loath to assault the majesty he loved, 

Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 
To guard the royal brood. The sailing gledc, 

Thu wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe. 

The spurting sea-gull dancing with the waves. 

And cautious waterfowl from distant climes. 

Fixed at their seat, tlie centre of the mere. 

Were subject to young Oswald’s steady aim. 

, Book VII. 

The peasant youth, with others in the vale, roused 
by the cry to arms, studies the rudiments of war, 
but dies suddenly:— 

Ti him, thus snatched away, his comrade paid 
A soldier’s honours. “At his funeral hour 
Bright was the sun, the sky a cloudless blue— 

A golden lustre slept upon the hills; 

'And if by chance a stranger, wandering there. 

From some commanding eminence had lookwl 
Down on j^’..>,.ot, well pleased would he have 
A glittering spectacle ; but every face 
Was pallid—seldom hath that eye been moist' 

With tears that wept not then ; nor were the few , 
Who from their dwellings came not forth to join , 

In this sad service, less distuibed than we. 

They started at the tributaiy peal 
Of instantaneous thunder which announced ; 

Through the still air the closing of the grave ; 

And distant mountains echoed with a sound ' 

Of lamentation never heard before. " 

A description of deafness in a peasant woifid 
to be a subject hardly susceprible of poetical cHrmi'i! 
ment; yet, by contrasting it with the 
objects—the pleasant sounds and srir of notwiH^.’ 
and by his vein of pensive and graceftil' — 
Wordsworth haa n»dfi this we of hjs. 
tares 
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,, ,j , Almost ftt tte root 

.(H-that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stenii while here 1 sit at eve, 

Oft stretches towards me, like a strong straight path 
Traced faintly in the greensward, there, beneath 
A plain blue stone, a «ntle dalesman lies, 

From whom in early childhood was withdrawn 
The precious gift of hearing. Ho grow up 
. Frmn year to year in loneliness of soul j 
And this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never roflse thb cottager from sleep 
With stwitli>>S summons; uot for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted; uot for him 
Murmured the lubouriug bee. When stormy winds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 

Hocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along &e sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 

The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent iw a picture: evermore * 

Were all things .silent, wheresoe’er he moved. 

Yet, by the solace of his own j)uro thoiiglits 
Upheld, he dutcously pursued the round 
Of ro^ labours; the steep mnuntain side 
Ascended with his staff and faithful dog; 

The plough he guided, and the scythe he swayed; 

And the ripe corn before his sickle fell 
Among the jocund reapers. 

, llmk Vn. 

By viewing man in connection with c.xternal nature, 
the poet blends his metapliysies with pictures of life 
and scenery. To build up and .strengthen the powers 
ofUiemind, in contr.ast to the ojverations of sense, 
is ever bis object. Like Bacon, Wordsworth would 
ratiier believe all the fables in tiic Talmud and 
Alcoran than that this universal frame is without 
a mind—or that that mind docs not, by its external 
symliols, speak to tlie human heart. 1 le lives untie r 
the ‘ habitual sway’ of nature. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The subsequent works of the poet are iiuincrons— 
The. White Doe of Ilt/htone, a romantic narrative 
poem, yet coloured with his peculiar genius; 
nelsm theBicer Duddon; The Waygoncr; Peter IMl; 
Ecclesutetkal aketehee; Yarrow Revisited, Ac. Having 
made repeated toitrs in Scotland and on the conti¬ 
nent, the poet diversitied his subjects with descrip¬ 
tions of particuliir scenes, local manners, legends, 
and associations. The whole of his works have 
been arranged by their author according to their 
respective subjects; us I’oenis referring to the Period 
of Childliood ; Poems founded on tlie Alfcctiqiis; 
Fuems of the jraiiey; Poems of the Imagination,' 
This dassifleation is often arbitrary and capricious; 
but.it is one of the conceits of Wordsflrorth, that his 
poems should be read in a certain oihhifhous order, 
to gpve full effect to his system. Thus elassifled 
and published, the poet’s works form six volume-s. 
A seventh has lately (1842) been added, consisting 
of poems written very early and very late iu life 
(as is stated), and a tragedy which had long lain 
past the author.. Tlie latter is not happy, for Words¬ 
worth has less dramatic power than any other living 
poet, lii the drimia, liowevcr, both Scott and Byron 
failed; and Coleridge, with his fine imagination and 
pictorinl expression, was only a shade more sueccssfuL 
‘The fame of Wordsworth is daily extending. The 
ridiculous or puerile pieces which excited so 
^fnu(^ sarcasm, parody, and derision, have been 
dtHew ftgr^tten, or ate considered as mere idiosyn- 
c^’we poet that provoke a smile, while his 
lltobutes command admiration, and have 


secured a new generation of readers. A tribe (ffwor- 
shippers, in the j'oung poets of the day, haye arisen to 
do him homage, and in some instances have carried 
the feeling to a sectarian and bigotted excess. Many 
of his former depredators have also joined the ranks 
of his admirers—partly because in his late wolks 
he has done him.self more justice both in hia style 
and subjects. He is too intellectual, and too little' 
sensuous, to use the phrase of Milton, ever to be¬ 
come generally popular, unless iu some of his smaller 
pieces. His pcculmr sensibilities cannot be relished 
by all. His poetry, however, is of various kinds. 
Forgetting his own theory as to the proper subjects 
of poetry, ho has ventured on tlic loftiest themes, 
and in calm sustained elevation of thought, appro¬ 
priate imagery, and intense feeling, he often re¬ 
minds tlie reader of the sublime strains of Milton. 
His I..aodamia, tlie Vernal Ode, the Ode to Lycoris 
and Dion, arc pure and richly classic poems in con- 
cepti<>n and diction. Many of his sonnets have also 
a chaste and noble simplicity. In these short com¬ 
positions, his clev.'ition and power as a poet are per¬ 
haps more remarkably displayed than in any of his 
other productions. They possess a winning sweet¬ 
ness or simple grandeur, w itliout the most distant 
approach to antithesis or straining for effect; while 
tliat tendency to prolixity and diffuseness which 
eliaractcrisc liis longer iiucms, is repressed by the 
necessity for brief and rapid thought and concise 
expression, imposed by the nature of the sonnet. It 
is no exaggeration ttv say that Milton alone has 
surpassed—if even he has surpassed—some of the 
noble sonnet .s of Wordsworth dedicated to liberty 
and inspired by patriotism. 

Somidi. 

T.rniilon, lailC. 

Milton ! thou sho^lh^^l be living at this hour; 
Kiigland hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
(if stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 

Kircskle, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient Knglish dower 
Of inward happiness. M’e are selfish men; 

Ohrai,-c us up, letuni to us again; 

And give us niauncrs, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, ami dwelt apart; 

Thou hndst a voice vvliose sound was like tlft sen; 
I’ure as the naked heaven*-- luajcstie, frci^ 

So didst thou travel on life’s cominoii way 
In I'heerfnl godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties «-n herself didst lay. 

Till' AVoi'U is Too Much w itli Ps. 

Tlic world is too niueh with us ; late and soon, 
tietliiig .md biM'iiding, we ley vviuste our powers: 
I.ittlt! vve SCO in nature that is ours; 

AVe have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

'I'his sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are vip-gatlicred now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, vve are out of tunc; 

It moves us not. (bvat (iodI’d rather be 
A pagan suekltd iu a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea; 

Dr hear old Triton blow liis wreathed honi. 

Cnviipnscd upon 'Westminster tiridgo, Septeinbcr 3,18(tt 

Earth has not anything to show mow fair: 

Bull would he lie of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
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Ships, towers, domes, theatree, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never sun more beautifully steep, 

In his fust spleudour, viriley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw 1, never felt, a calm so ile< p! 

The river glideth at his own sweet wili: 

Dear God I the very houses seem a-lt ep; 

And all that mighty heart ix Ijiiig 'till I 

On King's CoUego Cliaiid, t ambriilgo. 

Tax not the royal saint with laiu oxjteiisc, 

With ill*matched aims the anlutert who planned. 
Albeit labooring for a scanty baud 
Of white*robed scholars mdy, this immense 
And glorious work of fine intel]i“cm,e! 

Give all thou ouist; hnih IJcaicn leji'cts the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or nioie; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for llie sense 
Th^e lofty pilhus, sjnead that liianeliiin,' uml' 
Self-pniscu, and scooped into ten thousand . ells. 
Where light and shade rcposc, winle music dwilU 
Lingering—and wandering on, as loatli to die; 

Like thoughts whose very swtefness ^n' letli pii ‘ 
That they were bom lor iniinoilalitj 

Hit Intimations of Tmmorta!it>, ami Lines on 
Tinteru Abbt‘y, are Hietinistiv inih ol Jus raid 
imaginative style, Iduidiiig loetapliysii.d truth with 
diffuse gorgeous description and imt'phor. Ihs 
simpler oflusiuns aicpathitio ,uul teiidir. lie has 
little strong passion; bi’t iii,.'inu pieie, Vaudraiour 
and Julia, ho has painted tiic p.issiim of love witli 
more wamith than niivlit he .inlieipated Irom liis 
abstract idealisai- - 

III piO i.ll ! Itlni 

Was under fast inai "in ; h • u' hi li’. 

A vision, and adoie<t (he thin It m . 

Arabian fiction neier tilled the in ild 
With half the wonders that weie wioiuht f ir him. 
Earth breathed in one sfreatiniseneeor (hr spunir; 
Life turned the iiieauest of hir l•npIeJlUIltx 
Before his eyes, to juice aliove all gold; 

The house she dwelt in was a sainted 'hntie ; 

Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn; all paiailise 
Could, by the simple ojieiiiiig of ,i door, 

Let itself in upon him ; pathways, walks, 

Swarm^ with enchantment, till his sjnrit sank, 
Surchar^d within luin—overblest to mute 
Beneath a sun chat wakes a wcuiy woild 
To Us dull round of oidinaiy cares; 

A man too happy for moitahty t 

The lovers parted under circumstances ol dancci, 
but had a stolen inters lew at nigiit - 

Through all Ler coiiiti 
The vacant city slept; the busy wimN, 

That keep no certain intervals of test. 

Moved not; meanwhile the gala ty displuyi d 
Her fires, that like mysterious puists last 
Alolt—momentous but unaai-y bliss ! 

To their full hearts the umtersc seemed liuu'' 

On that brief meeting’s slender filament! 

This is of the style of Ford or Massinger. Living 
mostly apart from the world, and nursing witli 
SoUtaxy complaconry liis puctie.it system, and all tluit 
could bear ujmn li& works and pursuits as a jaiet, 
Wordsworth fell into those errors of taste and that 
want of discrimination to which we luive alrt.uly 
BUnded. His most puerile bidlads and attempts at 
humour are apparently as much prized by him, and 
clashed with the same nicety and care, as the most 
nuuestic of Ms conceptions, or the most natural and 
beuitUht of Ms descriptions. Tho art of condensa* 
tion is alw rarely practised by him. But if the 


poet’s retirement or peculiar dlnioBition has been a 
cause of his weakness, it has also been one of tbs 
sources of his strength. It left him untouched by 
the artificial or mechanical tastes of his age; it gars 
an originality to ids conceptions and to the whede 
colour of his thoughts; and it coinpletdy imbued 
him with that purer antique life ana knowle^ of 
the phenomena of nature -the sky, lakes, and moun¬ 
tains of his native district, in all tiiehr tints and 
forms—which he has depicted with such power and 
cntlmsiasm. A less complacent poet would have 
iieen chilled by tlic long neglect and ridicule be Sx- 
pcriniccd. Ills spirit was sclf-supportei), and his 
genius, at once observant and meditative, was left 
to shape out its own creations, and extend its aym- 
patliios to that world which lay beyond bis happy 
mountain soUlnde. 

LbuK 

y>y lifjut Icajis up when I behold 
A ’l.iinbiiw in the -.ky: 

''i> w.iv it when my life licgaii; 

'M M 11 now 1 am .i man ; 

"o be it tthni I i-hall glow old, 

()i Jet me die 1 

7 he .'hiM J., falhcr <ff tho man; 

And 1 ci>nld wish my diiy., to lie 
Ikiiiinl tarh t" i.icli by natural piety. 

f >’< >!. 

.'I., dwdi mu M ‘lie untrodden ways, 
llc-id til' ji’ . 1 !,, ol Doio, 

\ >iiai.l will 111 th' lo wcie none to piaiso, 

\i' 1 t(iy li i, lu loll. 

\ ' I !i t bv ft tiiO'.y htoTic 
.1 )i hidiUn from ihcoyc; 

, 1 i.i . 1 ' .tapwlifii only one 

• J.) Inning m tlu sky. 

' '•hp Incd unknown, and few could know 
t\ lieu Liny ecaied to bo; 
lint she is HI her grax, .lud oh, 

1 liu dillcicinc to me! 

A Po) trait. 

Hie was a phanioiii of delight 

\V lion lust she gleamed upon my sight; 

A loitly apparition, sent 
I'o be a iiiomeiit'. oinaiiicnt; 

Hei eycH as stais of twilight fair; 

Juki twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things che about her drawn 
Fiom May-time and the cheerful dawn; 

A daiiting -Iiatie, lUi image gay, 

'Jo haunt, to staitle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon neiiier view, 

A spirit, yet a wimian too 1 

Her liuusohobl motions light and free, 

And hlWjff'nf’; irgin liberty; 

A (uiiiitcnain e in which did meet 
Sweet lecords, promises as sweet; 

A eieatiiru not too bright or good 
Foi liuinan nature’s daily fow; 

For tiaiirtiont sorrows, simple wiles, 

Piaist, blame, lotc, kisses, tears, and smile& 

And now 1 see with eye sereno 
1 he v< ry pulse of the niaebine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller U-twixt life and death: 

The reason finn, the t^perate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit otill, and bright 
With sometmng of an angel light. 
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runet Cvamatd a fea m!le$ (dxm HHmta-n Ai6ey, on 
iSmmting ilt£ of Wye.} 



Tinti'm Alibcy. 

Five years have passed; five suiiimers, with the length 
Of five long winkers; and again 1 hear 
These waters, rolling frtnii their iiiountnin springs 
With a sweet inland murmur, fhice again 
Do 1 behold these steep and lofty el ills, 

Which on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect , 

The l^dscapc with the quiet of ihc sky. * 

The day is come when 1 again rej-oso 
Here, under this daik .sycamore, t.ml -.iew 
These plots of cottage ground, these oreliard tufts. 
Which, .tt this season, nith their iinri[)e fruits, 

Jixe clad in one, green hue, and lose theniMilvcs 
Among the wooils ainl copses, nor disturb 
The wild green laudscajie. Once aoain 1 ace 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; these ))astoral farin^ 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among 'lie trees. 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, whqge, by his lire, 

The hermit alts alone. 

'I'hough absent long. 

These forms of beauty Lave not been ti> me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: * 

But oft, in ionely rooms, and ’mid tliq ilin 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to*lin,„p 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt ill the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into ray purer mind 
With tranquil restoration—feelings, too. 

Of unremembered pleasure; such, perhaps. 

As may have had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Not less, I trusi,, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weaiy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
la listened ,* that serene and blessed mood 
[ In' i^ch the affections gently lead us on. 


Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we ate laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft. 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

How oft in spirit have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye!—thou wanderer through the woods— 
How often has my spirit turned to thee 1 
And now, with gleams of half-estinguished thought. 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad jicrploxity, 

The picture of the mind revives again; 

While hero I stand, not only with the sense 
Of preseut pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among those hills ; when, like a roe, 

I bounded o’er the luounlain.s, by the sides 
Of the deep rivets, and the lonely streams, 

IV'herevcr nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures wf my boyish days 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all —I cannot paint 
What then I was The sounding cataract 
Haunted mo. like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling .and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
I 'nborrowed from the eye. That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy rapture.s. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor rinmiur; other gifts 
Have followed, for stu'h loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompon-se. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing ofteutimft 
1'he still sad music of humanity, * 

Nor harsh nor grating, tliough of ample power 
To cha«>ten mid subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far mote deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of .setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objeets of all thought. 

And rolls through all thiugs. Therefore am 1 still 
A lover ol the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From thi.s green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and eul, both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
i In nature, and the language of the sense, 

I The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

Tho guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor, percbance, 

If I were not thus taught, should 1 the more 
Suffer my gcniiil spirits to decay; * 

For thou art with me here, upon tho banks 
Of this fair river; thou, in|y dearest friend, 

My dear, dear friend, aud m thy voice 1 cotdi 
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’ The Itngatge of my fomua heart, and read 
Mr former pleaeores in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh I yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear sister! And this prayer I make. 
Knowing that nature never did betray _ 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Bosh jud^ents, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor metings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which wc behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee: and in after years. 

When these wild ecstacies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure,*when tliy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely fonns. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonics; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these iiiy exhortations! Nor, perchance. 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of nature, hither came, 

Unweart^ in that service: rather sny 
With warmer love, oh! with far dcei>cr zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 

That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty elifi"-., 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake.* 

a Incur admiration of the external fonnsof natnie, the mind 
is redeemed from a sense of the transitory, which so often 
mixes perturbation with pleasure; and there is perhaps no 
feeling of the human heart which, Iieing so intense, is at the 
same time sp oumposed. It is for this reason, amnngst others, 
that it is peculiarly favourable to thcennteiuplationsof a ;s)cti. 
cal philoBophd, and eminently so to onolike Mr Wonlsnurth, 
in whose scheme of Uinught there is no feature more prominent 
than the doctrine, that the intellect should bu unurishe<l hy the 
' feelings, itnd that the state of mind which bestows a gift of 
genuine insight, is one of profound emotion as well as profound 
oompoeore; or, ns Coleridge has somewhere expressed himself— 
Beep self-possession, an intense repose. 

The power which lies in the beauty of nature to Induce this 
union of the tr«ai]uil and the vivid Is described, and to every 
disciple of Wordsworth has been, as much as is possible, im- 
.ported by the celebrated * Lines written in 17!ltl, a few mites 
. above Tintarn Abbey,’ in which the poet, having attributed to 
his intermediate recollections of the landscape then revisitcsl 
W benign influence over many acts of daily life, describes the 
jparttonUn in which he is indebted to them. * * The im 
pawiiitnn* love of nature is interfused through the whole of Mr 
Wordeworth’ssystem of tlionght, fiUingupall interstices, penc- 
.tnting all recesses, colouring all media, supporting, assneiat- 
hV, and giving oohcrency and mutual relevancy to it in all its 
> part*- Thou^ man is his subject, yet is man never presented 
to n* divested of his relations with external nature. Man is 
the text, but there Is always a running commentary of natural 
plHOOnieBa.—Quarterly Rtelm for 11134. tu illustration of tliU 
nmatk, every eplsod^in the ‘ Exeursien' might be cited (jiar- 
itcolarly the afibcUng and beautiful tale of Margaret in the, 
lint ho^); and the poems of ‘The Cumberland llcggar,' 

' * Hlohael,’ ' The Fountain ’ ithe hurt u»i]ueselanab[y one 

of iha lltiiat of tiie ballads), are also striking Instances. 
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PictuK (jf OhrUlmai £vt. 

[Addressed to the Bov. Dr Wordsvrorth, with Sonnets to the 
Itlver Duddon, ic.] 

The minstrels played their Christmas time 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves: 

While, Binittou by a lofty moon. 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen. 

That overpowered their natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings; 

Keen was the air, hut could not freeze, 

Nor check the music of the strings; 

So stout and hardy were the band 

Th.at scraped the words with strenuous lumd. 

And who but listened ? till was paid 
licspect to every inruatc’.s claim; 

The grcctijjg given, the music played 
In honour of each household uame, 
lluly pronounced with lusty call. 

And ‘merry Christmas’ wislivd to all! 

O brother! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hills; 

And it is given thee to rejoice: 

Though jiublic care full citcji tills 
(lleaveu only witness of the toil) 

A luirren and ungrateful soil. 

Yet, would that thi>u, with me and mine, 
llaJ.'-t heard this never-failing rite; 

And seen on other fii-'cs shine 
A true revival of the light; 

Wlueli nature, and these rustic powers. 

In sinqtJc childhood spread through ours! 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds, 

’’Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unclaborate sounds. 

Or they are oftertil at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

How touching, when at midnight sweep ^ 

Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 

To hear—and sink again to slcej*! 

Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 

Ily blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence; 

The mutual nod—the grave disguise ' 

Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er; 

And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heaVd, and heard no morej 
Tears brtghtened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid! 

'■ Ah! not for emerald fields alone, 

AVith ambient streams more pure anddiiight 
Than fsfJlA’Oythorea’s zone 
Glittering before the thundcrer’s sight, 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared 

The ground where wc were bom and reared! 

Hail, ancient manners! sure defence, 

Where they survive, of wholesome law.sj 
Remnants of love, whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws; 

Hail, usages of pristine mould. 

And ye that guard them, mountains old! , 

Bear with me, brother, quench the thou^l 
That slights this passion or condemns ; 

If thee fond fancy ever brouj^ 

From the proud margin of the Tluuncs 
And Lambeth’s venerable towew „ . 

To humbler stremns and giebneg bowers. ’ 
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ENGLISH UTEEATUBE. 


WI^LUH VOBMWOa^. 


Yes, thw can make, who fail to find 
Short leisure even in busiest days; 
liloments—to cast a look behind, 

And profit by those kindly rays 

That through the clouds do somctinies steal. 

And all the far-off past reveal. 

Hence, while the imperial city's din 
Deats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I may win 
'To agitations less severe. 

That neifoer overwhelm nor cloy. 

But fill the hollow vale with joy! 


When Ruth was left half desolate, 

Her father took anoil'cr inntc ; 

And Ruth, not seven years oM, 

A slighted child, at her onu will 
Went wandering over dale and hilt 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she ha<l made a pipe of straw. 

And music from that pipe could di^iw 
Like sounds of winds and fluud.s ; 

Had built a bower upon the green, 

As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of tL^ ^ids. 

Beneath licr father’s roof, alone 

She seemed to live ; her thoughts her own ; 

Herself her own delight; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay j 
And, passing thus the live-long day, 

She grew to woman’s height. 

There eame a youth from tieorgla’s ."liorc— 
A military casque he w(ptc, 

With splendid feathers drest ; * 

He brought them from the (dierokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze. 

And made a gidlaiii crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung: 
But no ! he spake the Bnglish tongue, 

And bora a soldier’s name : 

And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopiiwly, 

He ‘cross the ocean c.nne. • 

With hues of genius on ids cheek, 

In finest tunes the youth cuuM spe.ik : 
While he was yet a hoy, 

The moon, the glory of the .sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 

Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely youth ! 1 gues.« 

The panther in the wilderness 
Was not 80 fair as he ; • ' » 

And, when he chose to sport and play. 

No dolphin over was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 

Anion^ the Indians he had finight, 

Aud with him many talcs he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear ; 

Such tales os told to any maid 
By such a youth, in the green shade, 

Were perilous to hear. 

He told of girls—a ha^py rout! 

Who quit,weir fold with donee and shout, 
Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 
Returning with a choral song 
daylight is gone down. 


He spake of plants that hourly change 
Their blossoms, through a boundless range 
Of intermingling hues; 

With budding, fading, farled flowers, 

They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From mom to evening dews. 

He told of tlie magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high overheasl! 

The cypress and her spire ; 

Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
fkjvcr a hundred leagues, and seem 
To sQt the hills on fire. 

The youth of green savannahs spake. 

And many an endless, endless lake. 

With all its fairy crowds 
(If islands, that together lie 
As (juiotly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

‘ How pleasant,’ then he .-■aid, * it were 
A ti.shcr or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or through shade 
'J'o wander with an easy mind. 

And build a household fire, aud find 
A home in every glade 1 

What ibtys and what bright years! Ah me I 
Oui life were life indeed, with thet 
ISo passed in cpiiot^bliss. 

Ami all tin; while,' sai'l he, ‘ to know 
'I'hut we were in .% world of wo, 
t In such an cartli as this !’ 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a father’s love : 

‘ For there,’ said he, ‘ are spun 
•Artmnd the lieart sueh tender tics, 

'I'hat our own children to our e^os 
Are dearer than the sun. 

Sweet tiuth ! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear ; 

Or rim, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan liuutress at my side. 

Ami drive the flying deer ! • 

Beloved Untb !’—No more he said. . 

'l‘ho wakeful Buth at midnight shed 
A solitaiy tear; 

She thought again—ami did agree 
With him to .sail across the sea. 

Ami drive the flying deer. 

‘ And now-, a.s fitting is and right, 

We in the church our faith will plight, 

A husband and a wife.’ 

Kven so they did ; and 1 may say 
That to sweet Uuth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 

Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Ilelighletl all the while to think 
That on those lonesome llt)od.«, 

And green savannahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, aud bear 
His name in the wild woods. 

But, as you have before been told. 

This stripling, sportive, gay, arid bold, 

And, with his dancing crest. 

So beautiful, through .savage lands 
Had roamed about, with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the west. 
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The wind, the tempest loaring high, 

The tuumlt of a tropic sky. 

Might well be dangerous food ' 

For hhn, a youth to whom was given 
So^much of earth—so much of heaven, 
And each impetuoue blood. 

■Whatever in those climes he found 
Inegulai in eight or eouiul 
Did to Jiis mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and jus fined 
The workings of liis hc.ut. 

Kot less, to feed volupt uous thouglif. 
The beoutemis forms of iiatuiu nrouglil, 
Fair trees jud lovely flowers ; 

The breeze* their own languor lent; 

ITic stars had feelings, wliieh they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 

Yet, in his worst pursuits, I wce.u 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For jvassioiis linked to forms ..o f.iir 
And stately, needs must have theii slian. 
flf noble sentiment. 

But ill he lived, much evil saw. 

With mei#to whom no hettcr law 
Nor better life was known; 

Deliberately, and undeeeli'ed. 

Those wild men’s vices he reeeivod. 

And gave theiu back his own. 


ntt THX PBUEHT! 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fa^,.' 
Th^ for the voyage were prepared, 

And wont to the sea-ahorc; 

But, when they thither came, the youth 
Deserted his poor bride, and Bath 
Could never find him more. 

God help thee, Bath!—Such pains she had, 
That she in a half year was mad. 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there, with many a doleful song 
Made of wild words, her cup of wrong 
She fearfully caroused. 

Y ct sometimes milder hours she knew, 

•Nor wanted sun, nor rain, iior dew. 

Nor pastimes of the May; 

They all were with her in her cell; 

And a clear brook with cheerful knoll 
Did o’er the pebbles jvlay. 

• 

When Buth three seasons thus had lain, 
There came a respite to her pain; 

SIic from her prison fled; 

But of the vagrant none took thought; 

And where it liked her best, she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the field-s she breafued ngain; 

The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and fi-ce ; 

And, coming to the hanks of Tone, 

There did she rest, and dwell alone 
Ib.der the greenwood tree. 


CJYCLOPiBDIA OF 


His genius -.nd his moral frame 
Were thiu impaired, and he bcc.imc 
The slave of low desires: 

A man who, without self-control, 

Would seek whivt the degr.aded .soul 
UuwoHhily iulinire.s. 

And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the maiden, day and night 
Had lured her, night and mom: 

W’hat could he less than love a maid 
Whose heart with so much nature pUayed ? 
So kbvd and .so forlorn! 

Sometimes, most earnestly, he said, 

‘ O Kuth! I have been worse Ilian dead ; 
False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain, 
Encompassed tiie on every side 
■When first, in confidence and pride, 

I crossed the Atlantic main. 

It was a fresh and glorious vvorbl— 

A banner bright that shone unfurled 
Before me suddenly: 

I looked upon tlio.se hills and ))laii(S, 

And scorned as if let louse from chains, 

To live at liberty. 

But wherefore speak of tlii.s ? For^ow, 
Dear Buth .' with thee, I know not how, 

I foel my spirit burn; 

My soul fStom darkness i.s released. 

Like the whole sky when to the east 
The morning doth return.’ 

Full soon that purer mind was gone ; 

No hope, no wish j-cmained, not one— 
They stilted him now no more; 

New objects did new pleasure ^vc, 

And once he wished to lire 
As lawless ns before. 


'I’hc ..iigincs of her pain, the tools 
'fiuit ^haped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 
And airs that gently stir 
The vernal leaves—she loved them still J 
,N'or ever taxed them with the ill 
TVhieli had been done to her. 

A barn her winter lied supplies; 
ilut, till thn warmth of summer skies 
And Mimracr days is gone 
(And all do in this tale agree), 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 

And other home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray! 

And Hiith will, lung before her day. 

Be broken down and old; 

>Son‘ aches she need.s iiimst have! but less 
Of mind than body*k wretchedness,' 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 

If she is pressed by want of food, 

She from her dwelling in the wood 
l{cpairjjj.tQr* t mad-side; 

And there she begs at one steep place. 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemcn-travellers ride. 

That oaten pipe of hors is mute, 

Or thrown away; but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers: 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 

At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears, 

1, too, have passed her on the hiUa 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild— 

Such small rnaekinevy as she tamed 
Ere she had wept, ere she hod moumed, 

A young and happy child I 

m 






ENGLISH LITEHATURE. 


WnXUM WOBD0WOBXE. 


Fawwellt imd wheu tby are told, 
Ill-fated Ruth, in haRowod mould 
Thy corpse shall buried bo; _ 

For thee a fiiaeral l)cll shall nng, 

And all the congregation sing 
A Christian ps^m fo* Ihoo. 

To a H-ujhlmnd Girt. 

[At InvcMOicydc, upon I/)ch I/)moud.] 

Sweet Hlfehlond girl! a very shower 
Of b^nty is thy earthly dower! 

Twic» seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And those gray rocks; that household lawn ; 
Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn j 
This fall of water, 1 l>at doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little hay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode— • 

In truth, unfolding thus, ye seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream ; 

Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

Yet, dream or vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human lieurt: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

I neither know thdb nor thy peers; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I sliall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien or face. 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Itcnignity and home-bred seiiso 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a random seed, 

Remote from men, thou dost not need 
Tho cnibarras.sed look of «hy di»tve.ss • 

And maidenly shamefacedness: 

Thou wcar’st upon thy forcl)e!«l clear 
The freedom of a mountaiinsr: 

A face with gladness overspread! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness Ined! 

And seehiliiiess complete, that sways 
Thy courte.sies, about thee plays ; 

With no re.straint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the ve.a<-h • 
Of thy few words of English speech: 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy ge.sturos grace and life! 

So have 1, not unmoved in luiud, 

Seen birds of tempest-lovitig kind, 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

*What' hand hnt would a garland cull 
For theo who ark so beantiful ? 

O happy pleasure 1 hero to dwMl 
Beside theo in some heathy dcli^ ^ 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess! 

But I could frame a wish for tlicc 
Mote like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but os a wave 
Of the wild sea; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of conuuou neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to sec! 

Thy elder brother I would be— 

Tby father—anything to thr-e ! 

Now thanks to Heaven 1 that of its grace 
W led me to this lonely place. 

Jot have J had ; and going hence, 

I j^r away my recompense.* 

In spots Uko these it is wo prize 
0^ inemoiy, feel that she hath eyes: 


Then, why should I be loath to stir t 
I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past. 

Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am 1 loath, though pleased at heart. 

Sweet Highland girl 1 from thee to part} 

For I, methinks, till I grow old, 

As fair before me shall behold, 

As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And (hcc, the spirit of them all I 

La/iilamia. 

‘ With sacrifice before tho ri.sing morn, 

Vows have 1 made Ivy fruJtlcs,s hojK; inspired ; ; 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades forlorn i 
Of night, roy Klaughtered lord have I requited: 
Cele-tial pity I again implore; 1 

Restore him to my sight—great .love, restore!’ 

So speakinc, and by fervent lovo endowed 
With faith, the suppliant lieavenward lifts her bands j 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, * 

Her counteiiaiico brightens and her eyo expand.s; j 
Her bosom lieaves and spreads, her stature- grows; | 
And she expects the is-suc in repose. i 

O terror! what hath she pcrceivetl ?— O joy! 

AV’hat doth she look on?—whom doth she Ivchold! 

Her hero “lain npim the beach of Troy ? 
lUs vital pre-cnee i his corporeal mould? 

It —if -ctise deceive her not—'tis he! i 

And a god leads him, winged .Mercury! ' 

.Mild Ilcniics spake, and touched her with his wand j 
That calms all fear, ‘Such grace hath crowned thy ■ 
prayer, ' 

Liioduniia! that at .Tove's command ! 

Thy liusband walk- the p.aths of upper air; | 

He como.s to t.irry witli thee three hours’ space ; 

.\eeej)t the gift, btlndd him face to face!’ i 

I'orth sprang the impa-ssioiied queen her lord to clasp j 
.Again that eonsummation she essayed ; | 

Hut un-ubslantial Form eludes her grasp 
.\s often as that eager grasp wit-s maile. 1 

Tlic phantom parts—but parts to re-unite, j 

.And ri'-a-sume liis place before lier sight. 

‘ I’rolo-ilau.s, lo ! thy guide is gone! 
iViifinn, 1 pray, the vision with thy voice. 

This is our paliice- -yonder is thy throne ; 

Speak, and the door ihou tread’st on will rejoice. 

Not to iipiial me hare the gods bestowed 
This precious boon ; and blest a ?ad abotle.’ 

‘ (treat .love, Latxlamia! doth not leave 
Hi.s gifts imperfect. h?)>ectre tlnmgh I l>e, 

1 am not .sent to scare thee or deceive; 

Hut in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain ; 

For fearless virtue briiigeth boundless gain. 

Thou knovvest, ihc Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first tircek who touched the Trojan strand 

Sho-ild die: but mo the threat could not withhold: 

A generous cause a victim did demand; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain; 

A self-devoted ehief—-by Hector slain.’ 

‘ Supremo of heroes; bravest, noblest, best! 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 

Which then, when tens of thousands wore deprrst 
By doubt, proivclled thee to the tatal shore; 

Thou found’at—and 1 forgiv'c theo—-hero thou art—* 

.k nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

.’ISl 
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CYCLOPiBraA OF 


But thou, though cupable of sternest deed, 

Wert kind as resolute. And good as btare; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldst cheat the malice of the grave. 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips an fair 
As when their breath enriched 'J'hessaliau air. 

No spectre greets me—no vain shadow this; 

Coino, blooming hero, place thee I'y my side! 

Give, on this well known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride!’ 

Jove frowned in heaven; the conscious Parca: threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

* This visago tells thee that my doom is piist; 

I Nor should the change be inounieil, even if the joys 
I Of sense were able to return as fast 
t And surely as they viinish. Harth destroys 
I Those raptures duly—Krebus disdains; 

: Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains. 

I Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
' Rebellious passion; for the gods approve 
; The depth, .and not the tninult, of the soul; 
i A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

Thy transports moderate; and meekly mouni 
When I depart, for biicf is my sojourn.’ 

* Ah, wherefore ? Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
Alcestif), .a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom? 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years. 

And /Ksoii stood a youth ’min youthful peel's. 

The gods to iis are merciful ; and they 
Yct further may relent; for mighiicr”far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magio potent over sun and star. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 

And though his favourite scat be feeble woman’s brea-.t. 

But if thou gnest, I follow.’ ‘ Peace!’ he said; 

Khc looked upon him,' and was calmed and chccfcd; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had tied. 

In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 
I Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits tccl 
In worlds whose course is erpiahlc iuid pure; 

No fears ^ beat away, no strife to heal. 

The past' unsighed for, and the future sure; 

Spake of hcioic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued. 

Of all that is most beauteous—imaged thcic 
In happier beauty j more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fiuds invested with jmrpurcal gleams; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath eanicd 
j That privilege by virtue. ‘ HI,’ said he, 

I ‘ The end of man’s existence 1 discerned, 

I Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight. 

While tears were thy best laustiinc, da^ and"night: 

And while my youthful peers before ray eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 

PVeiiared themselves for glorious eiiteiprisc 
^ Bvartial sports j or, seated in the tent, 

Oiicftains and kings in council were detained— 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

The *ished-fox wind was given; I then revolved 
The oracle upon'the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved ” 

Tba^ of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
. 'the foremost prow in pressing to the strand— 

MkA thd first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 


mi, XHfi PRI»BXT«fa.*, 

Yet bitter, ofttinies bitter was the pang,- ■ 

■When of thy loss I thought, beloved r^e! ■' ^ 

On thee too fondly did niy raemoty hang^ - ' •. 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life ; 

The patlis which we had trod—^these fountains, Rowers ; 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

“ Behold they tremble! haughty their array ; 

Yet of their number no one ilarcs to die!” 

In soul 1 swept the indignity away: 

Old frailties then recurred; but lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak ' 

In reason, in self-goveniinunt too slow; 

I counsel theo by fortitude to seek 
Our blest reunion in the shades lielow. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised 
Be thy allcetioiis raised and solemnised. 

Lcani, by a i^ortal yearning, to ascend— 

Seeking a higher object. Dove was given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, cliietly for that end; 

For this the iiassion to excess was driven, 

That self might bn aimnlled; her Isimlago prove 
The fetters of a dream, ojiposed to love.’ 

xMoud .she shrickcil; for Hcrincs reappears! 

Rouml the dear shade she would have clung ; ’tis vain; 
The hours arc past- - too brieftfai they bwii years; 
And him no mortal cll'ort can detain: 

Swift toward the rcnlm.s that know not earthly day. 

Ho through the portal takes his .'.ileiit way, 

And on the palaec-tloov a Hfele-.s cotso she lay. 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved: 

She will) thus ))crishcd, not without the crime 
Of lini i'. that in reason’s spite have loved, 

AVas doomed to wear out her appointed time 
'Apart fiom*flappy ghosts, that gather flowciu 
OfbVisiful nuiet ’mid unfading bowers. 

—Yet tears to human sutPering are duo; 

And iiiorl.il hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

As fondly he believes. Upon the side 
< )f Ucllc'.poiit (such faith Was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 

And ever, when .such stature they had gained, 

That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view. 

The tree’s tall summits withered at the sight— 

A constant interchange of growth and blight! 

One of the most entlmaiastie admirers of Words¬ 
worth w.os Coleridge, So long his friend and associate, 
and wJio looked up to him with a sort of filial vene¬ 
ration and respent. He has drawn his pjetieal 
yliaracter at length in the Biugiaphia Literaria, and 
if we consider it as applying to the higher clnurac- 
teristies qf AVorisworth, without reference to the 
absurdity or puerility of some of his early fables, in¬ 
cidents, and language, it will be found equity just 
} aud felicitous. Fimt, ‘ An austere purity of lan¬ 
guage, both gnumnatieally and logically; in short, a. ] 
perfect appropriateness of the woi^ to the meaning. 
Secondli/, A correspondent weight and sanity of tlm 
thoughts and sentiments won, not from books, but 
from the poet’s own meditations. They are Jresk,, 
and have the dew upon them. Evw throughout, 
his smaller poems, there is not ono wliidi is not ren¬ 
dered valuable by sonic just and original refle<;ti(|ia.; 
ThirrUy, The sinewy strength and oripnality 
single lines mid paragraphs; tlie frequenwi^iaiNi' 
felicitan of his dictioD. Foya-thlp, The perfecit 
of nature in his ifliagesohd descriptions, as tn^eu^ 
immediately from nature,, and proving a 
genial intimacy with the very spirit 

. m .'-f 










BAMUEI. IATIOR POLERIOOB. 


ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. 


E pbTBiognomic expyession to sti the works of nature. 
F^ihly, A meditative pathos, a union of deep and 
ttiDtle thought ^vitH sensibiTity: a sympathy with 
man as man; tlie sympathy, indeed, of a contem- 
htetor rather than a fellow-sufferer and co-mate 
{apectator, havdpartieepi), hut of a contemplation from 
whose view no difference of rank conceals the same¬ 
ness of the nature; no injuries of wind or weather, 
or toil, or even of ignorance, wholly disguise the 
human face divine. Last, and pre-eminently, I 
challenge for^this poet the gift of imagination in the 
highest and strictest sense of the word. In the play 
(rf/a«w, •Wordsworth, to my feelings, is always 
graceSfi^ and sometimes recondite. The lUtenem is 
occasiontslly too strange, or demands tes) peculiar a 
point of view, or is such as appears the creature of 
predetermined research, rather than spontaneous 
presentation. Indeed, his fancy seldom displays 
itself as mere and unmodified fancy, liut in imagi¬ 
native power he stands nearest of all n^oderti writers 
to Shakspeare and Milton, and yet in a mind per¬ 
fectly unborrowed, and his own. To emijloy his own 
words, which are at once an iiistanct- and an illus¬ 
tration, be does indeed, to all thoughts and to all 
objects— 

Add the gleam, 

.The light that never was en sea or land, 

The consecratioj^ jnd the poet’s Jruaui.’ 

BAMVKl. TAVI.Oa C’OLEIlUMm. 

Samuei. Taylor ('oleribok, a remarkable man 
and rich imaginative poet, enjoye(( a higli reputation 
during the latter years of his lilb for Itis colloquial 
eloquence and metaphysical and critical i>owcrs, of 
whicli only a few' fragmentary a])Ocinu‘ns remain. 11 is 
poet<7 indicated more tlian it ucliicved. Yi.siuns 



Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Dif grace, tenderness, and majesty, seem ever to have 
haunted him. Some of these lie cmlmdied in exqnisitc 
but he wanted cou(*ntration and steiuliness of 
Mrpbscto avail himself sufllciently of his intellectual 
ranes. A happier destiny was also perhaps wanting; 
(hr nn^ of Coleridge’s life was spent in poverty iuid 
dewniKoco, amidst disappointment and ill-health, 
aha in the irregularity caused by an unfiwtunate and 
mtdeiuivettse m opium, which tyrannised over him 
;^car8 with unrelenting severity. Amidst 


daily drudgery for the periodical press, and in 
nightly dreams distempered and feverish, he wasted, 
to use his own expression, ‘ the prime and manhood 
of his intcUecL’ .The poet was a native of Devon¬ 
shire, being born on the 2()th of October 1772 at 
Ottery St Mary, of which parish his father was 
vicar. He raxjived the principal part of liis educa¬ 
tion at Christ’s hospital, where he had Charles Lamb 
for a schoolfellow. He describes himself as being, 
from eight to fourteen, ‘a playlcss day-dreamer, 
Ahelluo lUtrontmi and in this instance ‘ the child was' 
father of the man,’ for such was Coleridge to the 
end of his life. A stranger whom he had acci¬ 
dentally met one day on the streets of Joiidon, and 
who was struck with his conversation, made him free 
of a circulating library, and ho read through the 
catalogue, folios and all. At fourteen, hd had, like 
Gibbon, a stock of (.‘ruditiontliat might havcpuzrled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a school- j 
boy would Imvc been .asliamcd. lie had no ambi¬ 
tion ; his father was dead, and he actually thought 
of apprenticing himself to a shoemaker who lived 
near the schex)!. The head nuistcr, Bowyer, inter¬ 
fered, and prevented this additional honour to the 
craft of St Crispin, already made illustrious by 
Irifford ami BloomliclJ. Coleridge became deputy- 
Grcciail, or head scholar, .and obtained an exhibition 
or presentation from Clirist’s hospital to .lesus’ 
college, Caiiibridgc, where he reniaincd from 1791 to 
ITy.'t. He tjuitted college abruptly, without'taking 
a degree, liaving become obno.\iou8 to his superiors 
from his attachment to the principles of the French 
Revolution. 

IVhcn France in wrath her giant-limbs uprenred, 

And with tlint oatli which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she would he free, ! 
Rear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 

IVith what a joy my lofty giatnlation 
T'liawed 1 sang, i.ntid a slavish hand : 

Ainl when to whelm the di.-enehanted nation, 

Jjike fiends embattled by a wizanl’s wand. 

The monaivlis niiiielieil in evil day. 

And Britain joined the dire array; 

'J'hongh dear her sliores and circling ocean, | 

Though many friendships, many youthful loves i 

Had swolkn the patriot emotion, \ 

And flung a magic light o’er all her hills a;jd jp'oves, 
Vet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat^ 

To all that hv.aved the tyrant-quelling l.ance, 

,\nd shtune loo long delayed and vain rclrt'at! • 

i’or ne’er, O Liberty ! with partial aim l 

1 dimmed thy light, or damped thy holy flame ; ■ 

Bui blessed the i>a'aus of delivered Fnuiec, 

.•Vnd hung my head, tind wept at Britain’s name. 

France, an Ode. 

In London, Coloridgc soon felt himself forlorn and 
destitute, and he enlisted as a soldier in the 15th, 
Elliot's Light Dragotins. ‘On his arrival at the 
quarters of the regiiueiit,’ says his friend and 
biographer Mr Gillninn, ‘the general of Uie district 
inspected the recruits, and looking hard at Cole¬ 
ridge, with a ^oilitary air, inquired, “ What’s your 
name, sir?” “(?oinherl)ach.’‘ (Tlic name he had ' 
assumed.) ‘‘ What do you conic hero for, sir?” as if 
doubting hot her he had any business there. “ !Sir,” 
said Coleridge, “ for what most other persons come 
—to 1)0 made a soldier.” “ Do you think," s.iid the 
general, “ you can run a Erenchinaii througli the 
body?” ” 1 do not know,” replied Coleridge, “ as I 
never tried; but I’ll lot a Freiiclinjun nui me through 
tjie body before I’ll run away.” Th'at will do,” 
said the general, and Coleridge was tunied into the , 
ranks.’ Tlie i)Oct made a poor dragoon, and never 
advanced beyond the awkward squad. Ho wrete 
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letters, hovever, &r all comrades, and they 
attended to his horse and accoutrements. After 
four months’ service (December 1793 to April 1794), 
the histoiy and Circnmstances of Coleridge became 
knovn. He had written under his saddle, on the 
stable wai^ a lAtin sentence (‘Ehcu! quam in- 
fortunii miserrimum est ftiisse feliccm 1’) which led 
to an inquiry on the part of the captain of his troop, 
who had more regard for the classics than Ensign 
Northerton in Tom Jones. Coleridge was dis¬ 
charged, and restored to his family and friends. 
The same year he published his JuvenUe Foents, and 
a drama on the Ftul of Kobespierre. ile was then an 
ardent republican and a Socinian—full of high hopes 
and anticipations, ‘the golden exhalations of the 
dawn.’ Ill conjunction with two other poetical en¬ 
thusiasts—Southey and Lloyd—he resolved on emi¬ 
grating to America, where the party were to found, 
amidst the wilds of Susquehanna, a Pantisocrac;/, 
or state of society in which all things were to be 
in common, and neither king nor priest could 
mar their felicity. ‘From building castles in the 
air,’ as Southey has said, ‘ to framing commour 
wealths, was an easy transition.’ The dream was 
never realised (it is said from n very prosaic cause— 
the want of fluids), and Coleridge, Southey, and. 
Lloyd married three sisters—the Miss Erickers of 
Bristol Coleridge, still ardent, wrote two political 
pamphlets, concluding ‘ that truth should be spoken 
at all times, but more especially at those times when 
to speak truth is dangerous.’*' lie established also a 
periodical in prose and verse, entitled TheWatchnum, 
witii the motto, ‘ tliat .all might know the truth, and 
that.the truth might m.akc us free.’ He M-atched in 
vain. Coleridge’s incurable want of order and punc¬ 
tuality, and his philosophical theories, tired out and 
disgusted his readers, and the work m tie discontinued 
I after the nintli numlicr. Of the unssileablc nature 
. of tliis publication, he relates an amusing illustration. 

I Happening one day to rise at an earlier liunr than 
! usi^, he observed his servant girl putting ,an extrsi- 
i vagant quantity of paper into the grate, in order to 
li^t the fire, and he mildly cheeked her for lier 
ivastefulness. ‘La, sir,(ropIiedNanny)why, itisonly 
Watchmen,' He went to reside in a cottage at Nctlicr 
Stowey, at the foot of the tjuantuek hills,,Somerset¬ 
shire, wl}>ch he has commemorated in his poetrj'. 

And now, leloved Stowey I I beholil 

Thy church tower, and, incthinks, the four liugc elm > 

Clustering, which murk the inan«i<>n of my friend ; 

And close behind them, hidden from my view, 

I Is my own lowly cottage, where my bubo 
And my babe’s mother dwell in peace ! With light 
And quickened footsteps thitherward T tread. 

Mr Wordsworth lived at Allfoxden, about two 
miles from Stowey, and the kindred feelings and 
pursuits of the two poets bound them in the closest 
firiendship. At Stowey, Coleridge wrote some of his 
most beautiful poetry—his Ode m the JJepartinff 
Year; Feam m Solituile; France, an Ode; Frost at 
Midnight-, the first part of Christahel; the Ancient 
Mariner ; and bis tr^dy of Remorse. ^Tiie luxuriant 
fhlness and individuality of his poetry show tliat he 
vras then happy, no less than eager, in his studies. 
UTie ,two or years spent at Stowey seem to have < 
been at once the most felicitous and the most illus- i 
trioas of Coleridge’s literary life. He had established 
his name for ever, though it was long in struggling ' 
to disrincrion. During his residence at Stowey, ’ 
Coleridm ofiicia^jd as Hnitarian preacher at Taun¬ 
ton, »q' afterwards at Shrew jbury.* In 1798 thp j 

* lEr SEaditt has (lescribed his wsUdng ten miles in a wintoi 
da&tsiliatf Colmidge preach. ‘ 'When I got there,' he says, i 
‘twVHgaa was ptaying the lOOth Psalm, and when it was done, I 


‘generous and munificent patnmq^' of Mtoiri 
' Josiah and Thomas WedgewoO(^ Sttt^dsfaiMi; eni> 
abled th# poet to proceed to Qeraany to oqmpleta 
his education, and he resided there fourteen montiyi 
At Batzburg and Gottingen he acquired a inffi*' 
grounded knowledge of the German langm^ and 
Uterature, and was confirmed in his bias, fovtffds 
philosophical and metaphysical studies. On bli 
return in 1800, he found Southey establish^ at 
Keswick, and Wordsworth at Grossmere. ^ Ho went 
to live with the former, and there shts opiidmn 
underwent a total change. The Jacobin became' it 
royalist, and the Unitarian a warm and devotra 
believer in the 'rrinity. In the same year he jtn'b* 
lished his translation of Schiller's ‘ Wallenstein,’ into 
which he had thrown some of the finest graces of hit 
own fancy. The following passage may be consideted 
a revelation of Coleridge’s poetical faith and beli^ 
conveyed in language picturesque and musical:— 

Oh ! never l-udely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels) ’Tis not mmly 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predoinUtanco ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of love 
This visible nature, and this common world. 

Is all too narrow: yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told m^rnfant years, 

Than lies upon that tiuth we 19ve to learn. 

]''or fable is love’s world, his house, his birthplace; 
Delightedly dwells h'- ’raong fays, and talismans. 
And s]>irits ; suid delightedly Iwlieves 
Divinities, being himseif divine. 

The.wlelItgiblejorniS of ancient poets. 

The fair itunumilies of old religion. 

The pijirtr, the beauty, and the majesty. 

That had Uicir haunts in dak, or piny motmtain,' 
Or^nrcft.l j sW stream, or jiebbly spring. 

Or chasms and vuletni depths; all these have vanished. 
They lire no longer i'» the faith of reason t 
But still the heart doth need a language; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 
ilnd to joii .stuny world they now arc gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend; and to the lover, 

T'under they wove, from yonder visible sky 
Slioot iniluem'c down; and even at this day 
’Tis .lupiter wlio brings whate’er is great, 

ArW Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 

Mr t'otcrWgc rose and gave out Ills text—*" He departed again 
into a mountain himself alone.” As he gave out this text, bis 
voice rose like a stream at rich distilled perfiimes; and whmi he 
eame to the two last wordig which he pronounced loud, deep, 
end distinct, it seemed to me, who was then yoiuig, as if the 
sounds hud echoed from the bottom of the human hmrt, and 
^ if that prayer might h.avo floated In solemn silence thrmigli 
tlie universe. 'I'he idea of 8t John came into my mind, of one 
crying in the w ildemess, who had his loins girt ahout, a&d 
whoso food vas louista and wild honey. The preacher then 
launched into ids subject like an csgle dallying with ftte wind. 
The sermon was upon peace and war—upon church and state 
—not their ailiuniv, but tlicir seimratfon—on the spirit of the 
world and tlie spirit of Christianity, ndt as the Same, hut aa 
opjaiscd to one another, ife talked of those who hod laaerlbed 
the cross of Christ on banners dripping with human gnef He 
made a poetical and pastoral excursion—and to show thefatal 
eflhrts of war, drew a striking contrast between the sHapIv 
sbepherd-boy driving his team a-iield, or sitting,,nndsr. th« 
hawthorn, piping to his flock, as though.be should ttevft tss 
bid, and the same poor country lad, crimped, itl^MPped, 
brought into town, made drnnk ut an alehouse, tun^ h 
wretched dnimmer-boy, with his hair sticking on with 
powder and pomatum, a longGuo at his hock, and triMeed out 
intheflneiyof the iirofession of blood: , ' , ' 

“ Such were the notes our once loved poet sung :* 
and, for myself, 1 could not have bconiMM ddlghtod.tfUtii'' 
hoard the muslo of the iqflieiea' •'•i-i-'i.i ‘ 
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Bffl lines which we have printed in Italics are an 
»« p«n«cn of twd of SchUler’i, which Mr Hayward 
(another Oerman poetical translator) thu% literally 
(endaas— 

The old fable-existences are no more; 

The fe -i^inuting race has emigrated (wandered out or 
away). 

As a means of snlMistence Coleridge reluctantly 
consented to undertake the literary and political 
Apartment of the Morning Post, in which he sup- 

S rted the measures of government. In 1804 we find 
m in Malta, secretary to the governor, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Ball, with a salary of £800 per annum. He 
held this lucrative oHice only nine months, having 
disagreed witli the governor; .and, after a tour in 
Ttaly, returned to England to resume his precarious 
labours as an autlior and lecturer. The desultory 
irregular habits of tbe poet, caused partly by his 
addiction to opium, and the dreamy indolence and 
procrastination wiiicli marked him throughout life, 
i seem to have frustrated every chance and oppor- 
I tunity of self-advancement. Living again at (Jrass- 
mere, he issued a second periodical, The Pricwl, 
which extend«l to twenty-seven numbers. Tlie 
essays were sometimes suaitc and ehxiuent, bnt as 
often rhapsodical, imperfect, and full of Gernian 
mysticism. In 1816, tliicfly at the recommendation 
of Ijord Byron, tlfe ‘wild .and wonih-ous tale’ of 
‘ Chriatabd’ was published. Tlie first i)art, as we 
have mentioned, was written at Stowey as far back 
as 1797, and a second had teen added t'li his 
return from Gcriuiuiy in 1800. Tlic poem was 
still unfinished; but it would have boon almost as 
difficult to complete tjie Faery (iueen, as to continue 
in the same spirit that witching strain of superna¬ 
tural fancy and melodious verse. Another dRitua, 
Zapogla (founded on the Winter’s Ta!^), was,pulfi 
lisned by Coleridge in 1818, and, with the exception 
a£ some minor poems, eonijdetes liis pcx tical works. 
He wrote several charaeterislu; j»nwe disquisitions— 
JVle Statesman’s Manuui, or the Bible the Best Gunk 
to Political SkiUand Foresight; a Lay Sirmm(lH\ei) ; 
a Second Lay Sermon, addressed to the Jligher and 
Middle Classes on the existinq IJisIrrsses and Diseoii- 
tents (1817); Biographia Lileraria, two volumes, 
1817; Aids to Beflection (iSa,”)); On the Constitution 
of the Church and State (1830); &c. He meditated 
a great theological and philosophical work, bis mag- 
Httm opus, on ‘ Christianity as the only revelation of 
permanent and universal validity,’ whieli was to 
* reduce all knowledge into harmony’—to ‘ unite the 
instdated fragments of truth,|and therewith to frame 
'a perfect mirror.’ He planned also an epic poem on 
tne destruction of .Icrusidem, which he considered 
the only sulgcct now remmning for an epic poem: n 
subject which, like Milton’s 'Fall of Man, should in¬ 
terest all Christendom, as the Homeric War of Troy 
interested all Greece. ‘ Here,’ saitf he, ‘ flierc would 
be the completion of the propWies; the termination 
of the first revealed national religion under the vio¬ 
lent assault of paganism, itself the immediate fore¬ 
runner and condition of the spread of a revealed 
mundane religion; and then you would have the 
chanmter of the Roman and the Jew ; and the awful- 
nesSi the completeness, the justice. 1 schemed it at 
twenty-five, but, alas) venfuntm expertat.’ This 
ambtaon to execute some gi-eat work, and his consti- 
tntioatd infirmity of purpose, which made him defer 
rec^ item such an effort, ho has portraj'cd with 
great,beauty and patlios in an address to Words¬ 
worth, composed after the latter had recited to him 
a poem ‘on the growth of an individual mind-.’— 

sa 1 listened with a heart fotlom, 
of mv being beat anew: 


And even as life returns upon the drowned. 

Life’s joy rekindling roused »throng of pains— 

Keen pangs of love, awakening as a oabe 
Turbulent, with an outciy in the heart; 

And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope} 
And hope that scarce would know Itself ftom fearj 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain; 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain; 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild. 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opened out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same cufiin, for the sclf-sainc grave! 

Tljese were prophetic bre.athings, and should be a 
warning to young and ardent genius. In such mag- j 
nifleont alternations of hope and despair, and in j 
discoursing on poetry and philosophy—sometimes : 
committing a golden thought to tlic blank leaf of a i 
book or to a private letter, but generally content i 
with or,al <'omiuunication—the poet’s time glided ■ 
past. lie had found an asylum in the house of a 
private friend, Mr Jame.s Gillman, surgeon, Iligh- 
gate, where he resided for the last nineteen years of , 
his life. Here lie was visited by numerous friends | 



Mr (■ilhnan’sll.'u^c, lliglisate, the Ia»< nddonceof Coleridge. I 

and admirers, who were happy to listen to his in- j 
spired monologues, whieli he pjiuretl forth with ; 
exhausth'ss feenndity. ‘We believe,’ says one of | 
these rapt and enthusiastic listeners, * it has not been j 
the lot of anj', other literary man in England, since j 
Hr Johnson, to command the devoted admiration j 
and steady zeal of so many and such widely-differing | 
disciples—some of them having become, and others , 
teing likely to become, fresh and iudei>endent sources , 
of light and moral action in themselves upon the , 
principles of their common m.aster. One half of i 
these afteotionate disciples have learned their lessons 
of philosophy from the te.acher’s jnoutli. He has 
been to them as an old oracle of the academy or 
Lycemn. The fulness, the inwardness, the ulti^te 
scope of his doctrines, has never yet been pubhs^ 
in print, and, if disclosed, it has been from titit9 to 

» ■ .q.'KS 
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Each sp^c words of high msdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 

They parted— ne’er to meet again I 
^t nerer cither found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining; 

They stood aloof, the sears roinaining. 

Like cliffs which hod been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which onco hath been. 

This metrical harmony of Coleridge exercises a sort 
of fasdnatiou even when it is found united to inco¬ 
herent images and absurd conceptions. Thus, in 
Khrjtla Kltan, a fragment written from recollections 
of a dream, we have the following melodious rhap¬ 
sody:— 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midw'ay on the waves; 

Where was heard the luiiiglcd measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with cii\ es of ice! 

A damsel w ith a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw ; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And oil her dulcimtjr she played. 

Singing of ^louilt Aborn. 

Could 1 revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such deepdeliglit ’twould win mo. 

That with music loud and lung, » 

1 would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome, those caves of ice ! 

And all who heurd should see fliom there, 

. And all .should cry. Beware! BeWave ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 'a , 
Weave a circle round him tlirlcc, ^ 

And close your cye.s with lioly ilrciul. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of paradise. 

The odes of Coleridge are higlily pas.sioiiate and 
elevated in conception. Tliat on France was coii- 
sidored by Slicllcy to be the finest English ode of 
modern times. The hymn on Cluimoiini is equally 
lofty and brilliant. His‘Uenevieve’ is a pure and 
exquisite love-poem, witliout that gorgeous dit4ise- 
ness which characterises the odes, yet more chastely 
and carefnlly liiiiaiied, and abounding in the ilelieate 
and subtle traits of his iinagimation. Coleridge w:is 
deficient in the rapid energy and strong passion 
necessary for the drama. TJie isietieal beauty of 
I'crtain passages would not, on the stage, atone for 
the paucity of action and want of interest in his two 
plays, though, as works of genius, tlicy vastly excel, 
those of a more recent date which prov'e higldy suc- 
cessM in representation. ^ ^ 

The Jtime of the AiicUiit Marlnir. 

I’Vtt* 1. 

It is an ancient mariner. 

And he stoppeth one of threo; 

‘ By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me! 

The bridegroom’s doors arc opened wide. 

And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feuat is set; 

Mayst hear the merry din.* 

He holds him with his skinny hand; 

. ‘ There was a ship,’ quoth he. 

* Hold.off; unhand me, ™y-beard loon;’ 

. Eftmoua his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering eye—*■ 

The .wedding-guest stood still, * 

And listens like a three-years’ child; 

The mariner hath his-will. 

The wedding-gucst.sat on a stone. 

Ho cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed mariner. 

The ship wa-s cheered, the harbour cleared. 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he ; 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon- 

'J'hc wedding-guest here beat his breast, 

For he heat'd the loud bas.soon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Bed as a I'o.-e is ,«lie ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
'I'Le merry iiiin.strel.sy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his bl'cast. 

Yet he cannoi ebimse but hear ; 

And thus spake <>ii ehat aiieieiit man, 

'L'he briglit-eyed uuiriiier. 

And now the .storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings. 

And eiiascil us .south along. 

With sloping inast.s and drqiping prow. 

As whii (jursued with yell and blow 
Still tieiuK the .shadow of his foe. 

And forward bends his head, 

The .ship tlrot e fiist, loud roared the blast. 

And southward aye wc fled. 

And now there eaiiic b.dli mist and snow. 

And it grew wondron.s cold ; 

.\nd ice mast-high came floating by, 

As green as emerald. • 

.\ud tlirough the drifts the snowy cllt& 

Hid send .i, dismal slieen ; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts wo ken— 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

Thu ice was all around ; 

It oracked and growled, and roared and howledy 
I.ikc noises in a swound ! 

At length did cross an albatro!i.s. 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it iiad been a ('hristiau soul. 

We bailed it in liod'.s nauiu. 

It ate the fyotl it ne’er had eat. 

And round and round it flew; 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind. 

The albatross did follow. 

And every day for food or play. 

Came to the mariuer’s hollo ! 

> In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all tlie night, through fog-smoke whit|^, 
Glimmered the white moonshine. 

387’ 
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‘ Ood save thee, ancient mariner, 

From the fiends that plagae thee thus ! 
Why look’et thou «o V With my cross-iiow 
I shot the albatross. ' 

PART rt. 

The sun now rose upon the ri_j:ht, 

Out of the sea came he; 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south-wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow; 

Nor any day for l'o<id or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em wo; 

For all averred 1 had killed (ho hirJ 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch, said they, the bird to .-lay 
That made the breeze to blow! ♦ 

Nor dim nor red, like (Jod’s own head. 

The glorious sun upri.st; 

Then all averred 1 Jiad killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such hinla to sl.av 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew', the white foam Hew, 
The furrow followed fred"; 

We were the first tliut ever burst 
Into that silent .sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails diopt down, 
’Tw.a.s sad as sad could Lc; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot at.d copper sky. 

The bloody sun at noon 

Bight up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger thtin the moon. 

Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, iiur breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upu^i a painted ocean. 

Wat<#, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


PABT III. 

There passed a weary time. Eacb throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye! 

When looking we.stward I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At fii'st it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a niist; 

It moved and moved, and took at Tost 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, T wist! 

And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged, and tacked, and vccied. 

With throats unslaked, with hlack lip.s haked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Througls utter drought all dumb wo stood; 

I bit iny arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail 1 

With thro.'its nnslaked, with black lips baked, 

Agape they heard me c-all; 

(Jrainercy they for joy did grin, 

And all at onee their breath drew in. 

As (hey were drinking all. 

See! see! 1 cried, she taekifno more, 

Hither to woik ms weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

Sshe .steadies witli upright keel. 

The western wave was all a-fifunc, 

'file day was well nigh done, 

AlMiiiit upon the western wave 
Ki.eied the broad bright sun; 

Wlieii j;)iat strange shape drove suddenly 
. Betwist Us and the .sun. 

And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace') 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
AVith broad and burning face. 

Allis ! tbunglit I, and my he.art beat loud. 

How fast she nears and nears ; 

Arc- those her sails that glance in the sun 
Like rcstlcss gossaiuercs i 
JiTc those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as tlinmgh a grate; 

And is that woman all her crew ! 

Is that a death, and are there two i 
Is death that woman’s mate 1 


The very deep did rot; 0 Christ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, aliout, ill reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nino fathom deep he had followed n.s 
From the land of mist and .snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the rooi; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We hod been choked with soot. 

Ah, welI-8-<iay! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young I 
Lutead of the cross the albatross 
Ahewt my neck was hung. 


C 


Her lips wore red/’her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow as gold; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The nightmare T.ife-in-death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

'J'l liVaked 'Imik alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dire; 

‘ 'I'he game is done! J’vc won, I’ve won !' 
(juotli sbe, and whistles thrice. 


The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush nut 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heanl whiiqaT, o’er tho sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


f 


1 


We listened and looked sideways up; 

Feur at my heart, os at a cup, 

My life-blood sceuied to sip. 

The stars were dim, and thick tho night. 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 
Frfmi the sails the dew did drip— 

Till donib above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright stot 
Within the nether tip. 
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Obo after one, by the star-dogged moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Eaeh turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan). 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lumj). 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly— 
They fled*to bliss or wo ! 

And every soul it passed me by 
Like u»e whizz of my cross-bow. 

I'Att'C IV, 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unawaie; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them imawarc. 

The self-same moment I could pray; 
And from iiiy neck so free 
'J'he ulbatro-<s fell oil', and sank 
Like lead into the se:t. 


‘ I fear thee, ancient mariner, 

1 fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, atid brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. * 

I I fear thee anil thy glittering eye, 

I And thy skinny hand so brow n.’ 

' Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-gueit, 

I This body dropped not down. 

I Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

I Alone on a wide wlje sea! 

' And never a saiift took pity o)i 
I My soul in agony. 

I The many men so beautiful! 

1 And they all dead did lie: 

I And a thousand tluuisaiiil sliniy ihing.- 
I Lived on, and so did I. 

I I looked upon the rottiug sea, 

I And drew my eyes away; 

! 1 looked upon the lotting deck, % , < 

! And there the dead men lay. , 

I I looked to heaven, and tried to pray: 
i But or ever a prayer had gushed, 

] A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

! T closed my lids, and kept them close, 

; And the balls like pulses beat; 

‘ For the sky and tlic sen, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load ou my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. * 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they; 

The look with which they looked on me 
Hod never passed away. R 

An orphan's cui-se would drag to hell , 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a enrse in a dead man’s eye! ^ 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw lhat 
And yet I could not die. 

The moving moon went up the sky. 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two Imside. 

Her beams bemocked the snltiy main. 

Like April hoarfrost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay 
The charmed water burnt alw-ry 
A still and awful rod. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watchud the water snakes: 

They mov-vl m tracks of shining white. 

And t^cu they reared, the elfish light 
Fell oif in hoaiy fiakes. 


r.vltT V. 

0 sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Bclovi'd from pole to pole! 

'fo Mary ()iipcn the [irai'ie he given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven^ 

That sliil into my soul. 

The silly biii'ki'ts on the deck, 

That liiol so long rcmairied, 

I ilrcaiiil that they were filled with dew; 

And when 1 w'oke it rained. 

'My lips were w et, any throat was cold, 

My gain.cnts all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drunk. 

1 moved, and eoiild not feel tuy limbs: 

1 was so light - almost 
I tiioiiglit that I liad died in deep. 

And was a ble.-sed ghost. 

And soon I beard a roaring wind : 

It >lid not Ioiiie anear; 

Ibit with its soiiml it shook the sails, 

'J'hat were -o thin and sere. 

The upper air into life ! 

And a huinlied liie-llag-i sheen ; 

'fo and fro they were luirried about! 

\nd to and fro, and in and out, * 

The wan stars dancctl between. * 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

.Vnd the rain poured down from one black cloud ; 
The moon was at its edge. 

Tlic thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
Tlie iiiouu was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

'fhe light,iiiiig fell witli never a jag, 

A liver steep and wide. 

'I'he loud wind never readied the ship, 

Ifct now the ship iiioTcd on I 
Iteuoath tly: lightning and the moon 
The dead incii gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

Tt had been strange, even in a dream, 

'J'u have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on, 

Yet never a breeze up blew; , 

• The mariners all ’gan work the ropes 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 
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Tlic lody of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to ^vee; 

The body and I palled at one rope, 

Bat be said nought to me. 

‘ I fear thee", auciciit mariner!’ 

Be calm thou wedding-guest! 

’Twas not those souls that tied in pain, 

Which to their corses came nguiu. 

But a troop of spirits blest; 

For when it dawned, they droiipcd their arms. 
And clustered round ihe m.-tst; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
Aud from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flow each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now otie by one. 

Sometimes, a-dropping from the .-ky, 

I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to till the sea and air, 

^Vith their sweet jargouing! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely tlule; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes tlie heavens be mure. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden 'ijrook 
In the leafy uiuiith of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Siugeth a quiet tune. 


I'AHT VI. 

First Voica 

But tell me! tell me! ei>esk again. 

Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast! 
What is the ocean doing 1 

Second Voice. 

Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast; ' 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast—■ 

If he may know which way to go; 

I'or she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, sec how graciously 
She luoketh down on him. 

First Voice. 

But why*drivos ou that ship so fast, 

M’ithoiit or wave or wind ? 

Second Voice. 

The air is cut away before. 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, ! more high, more high! 

Or we shall be tielated; , 

For slow and slow that sliip'will go, 
ll'hon the m.iniit'r’s trani:e is alcttcd. 

I woke, and we were s.ailing on 
As in a gei-.tle weather; 

’'I'was night, enliu night, the moon was high; 
'1 ho dead men stood together. 


I 

j 


Till noon we quietly saik'd on, 

Yet never a bree/e did breathe ; 

Slowly aud smoothly went the shqi, 
Alored onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine I'athom deeji, 

From the land of mist and .iiiow. 

The spirit slid; and it was ho 
That made tlie ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tiine, 

And the ship stood still also. 

The sun, right up above the mast, 
Hatffixccl her to the ocean; 

But ih a minute she ’gaii stii 
With a short uneasy motion— 
B^kwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy niolion. 

Then, like a pawing horse lot go, 

She made a sudden bound; 

It Hung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that SiHue tit 1 lay 
1 have not to declare; 

But ere my living life retinned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

* Is it he ?’ quoth one ‘ Is this thp man ? 
By him who died on cross. 

With his cruel liow he laid full low 
The harnilos.s albatru.ss. 

The spirit who bideth by him.s(ilf 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew; 

Quoth be, * The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will <lu.’ 


.Ui Htood together on the dock. 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter; 

All ti\< .1 on mo their stony eyes. 

That in the moon did glitter. 

'fhe ]iang, the cur.se, with which they died, 
Had never passed away ; 

I could not draw my eyes from theim. 

Nor turn them up to jiray. 

And now this .sjiell was snupt; once moro 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far fortli, yet little saw 
(if what hail else hccu seen— 

Iiik<! one that on a lonesome roail 
Hotli walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 

IJocau.sc he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close bchinu liim tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound n<ir motion made; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 
i;* ripple or in siiade. 

ItVaised my hair, it fanned iiiy cheek 
Like a mca<low-gale of s{>ring— 
ft mingled stningely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she saili'd softly too ; 

Sweetly, swwtly blew the brec/xi— 

On mo alone it blew. 

Oh! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top 1 see? 

Is this the hill? Is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countrec ? 

We drifted o’er the harbour bar. 

And 1 with sobs did pray— 

<) lot mo be awake, my Uod t 
Or let me sleep alway. 
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The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentnc.ss 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light. 

Till risiiig from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In ciirnson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes njsm the deck— 

Oh Christ! what saw I there! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless an<l flat ; 

And, by the holy rooil! , 

A man all liglrt, a seraph-raau, 

On every corse tlicro stood. 

This scraph-hand, each waved his hund: 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Eacn one a lovely light. 

This seraph-band, waeli waved Ins hand. 

No voice did they impait — 

No voice ; but ohl the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

lint soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot’s oliccr: 

My head was turned ])erf'nrce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot’s boy, 

T hoard them coming fast.: * 

Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third - [ heard his voice: 

Tt i.s the hermit gooil! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns j 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The albalroas’s blood. 

PAHT vii. 

't'his hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he roars'. 

He loves to talk with ma?iuorcs 
That come from a far couutree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon and e\e--- 
He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hii1c.s 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skifF-boat neared : I heard them talk, 

‘ Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where a.TC those lights so many and fair 
That signal made hut now 1’ 

‘ Strange, by my faith!’ the hermit said — 

‘ And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks looked waquid! .ami see tho.se sails. 

How thin they arc and sere! 

1 never saw aught like to tl.oni, 

ITnless porchivnee it were 

Brown sKclctons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook .along; • 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And fee owlet whoops to the wolf below', 

That eats the sho-wolf’s young.’ 




* Dear Lord lit hath a fiendish look— 

(The pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared’—‘push on, push on!’ 

Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close bcneatli tlie ship. 

And straight a sound wa.s heard. 

Under the water it nimbled on. 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the shi]), it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned hy that loud and ilrcadful sound, 
WJiich sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that I)aHi been seren days drowned 
Jly body lay afloat; 

But swift as drcuins, myself I found 
Within the pilot’s boat. 

lipoii the whirl, where s.ank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the .sound. 

1 nioveil my lips—the jiilot .dirleked. 

And fell down in a fit; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the (,ar.s ; tjje )iilot’s boy, 

AVho now doth eiazy .^o, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His oye.s went to and fio. 

‘ Ha! ha!’ fjuoth he, ‘ full plain T sec, 

'file do\il kjiows how to row.’ 

And now, all in my own eouiitree, 

I stiK-d on the firm land! 

'I'he hermit stepped forth from the boat, 

•Ind scarcely he could stand. 

‘ t» shiieve me, shrieve me, holy man!’ 

TliC hermit cios-cd his brow. 

‘Isay <iuick.’ qiiotii be, ‘ I bid thee say 
What manner of man .art thou!’ 

Koithwith this frame of mine Wiis wrenched 
■\Vith a wofiil agony, • 

Which forced me to begin my tale; • 

And tlieii it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour 
Tliat agony returns; 

And till my gliastly tale is told, 

This heart within me bum?. 

I pass, like night, from laml to land; 

1 have strange power of .speech; 

'J'liat moment that his face f see, 

1 know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 

What loud ujiroar hursls from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in tin*garden-bower the bridu 
And bridemaids singing arc; 

And hark! the little vesper bell 
Which hiddeth me to piraycr. 

O wedding-guest! thi.s soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, th.at Hod hiiii.srlf 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

• 

0 sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tia sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! 
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To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to hie great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youtlis and maidens gay! 

Farewell, farewell; bat this 1 tell 
To thee, thou wedding-gnest: 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

Ho prsyeth best who loveth best 
All thinp both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

The mariner, whose eye is blight. 

Whose beard with ago i« hoar. 

Is gone: and now the wedding-gue't 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

]Jc went like one that hath been sluiiued, 

.\nd i.s of .sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man • 

He rose the morrow morn. 

(Me (0 the l)ei>artin'j Ytue [l/fi.'.J 

i. 

Spirit who swcepc't the wild harp of time! 

I It is moat hard, with an untmuldcd ear 
j Thy dark inwoven hannonies to hear ! 

, Yet, mine eye fixed on heaven’s uiiehangliig ellme 
j Long when I listened, f’'oe from mortal tear, 

With inward stillness, and submitted mind ; 

When lo! its folds far wav iiig on the wind, 

I saw the train of the departing year! 

Starting from my silent .sadness, 

'llien with no unholy madness, 
j Ere yet the entered cloud foreclosed my sight, 

I j I raised the impetuous song, and solemnised his (light. 

II 

j j Hither, from the recent tomb, 

1 1 From the prison’s direr gloom, 

I [ From Distemper’s midnight anguish; 

\ And thence, where Poverty doth waste ami languish; 

Or where, his two bright torches blending, 

I \ Love illumines manhood’s maze; 

' Or wicrc, o’er cradled infants bending, 
j Hopj bus fixed her ivishful gaze. 

Hither, in perplexed dance. 

Ye Woes! ye young-eyed Joys! a<lvan<'o I 
By Time’s wild harji, and by the hand 
Whose indefatigable sweep 
Raises its fateful strings from sleep, 

I bid you haste, a mixed tumultuous ban 11 
From cveiy private Imwer, 

And each domestic hearth. 

Haste for one solemn hour; 

An'I with a loud and yet a louder voice. 

O’er Nature struggling in portentous birth 
Weep and rejoice! 

Still echoes the dread name that o’er the eartli 
Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of hell: 

And now advance in saintly jubilte 
Justice and Truth ! They, too, have heard thy spell, 
They, too, obey thy name, divinest Liberty! 

III. 

I marked Ambition in his war-array! 

I heard the mailed monarch’.s troublous niy— 

‘ Ah I wherefore does the nortbem conqueress stay ! 
Groans not h«^ chariot oi: its onward way !* 

Fly, mwdd mouarob, fiy 1 i 

Stunned by Death’s twice mortal mace, 

No more on Murder’s lurid face 
The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken eye! 


Manes of the uimumborcd slain 1 
Ye that gasped on Warsaw’s plain! 

Ye that erst at Ismail’s tower, 

When human ruin choked the streams, , 

Fell in conquest’s glutted hour, i 

’Mid women’s shrieks and infants’ screams! 

Spirits of the uncofiiucd slain, 

Sudden blasts of hiuin)ih swelling, 

Oft, at night, in misty train, _ i 

Tlush around her narrow dwelling 1 i 

The extenninatiug fiend is fled— i 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom) 

Mighty armies of the dead • : 

Dance like doath-fircs round her tomb! | 

Then witli prophetic song relate | 

Each some tyrant-iuurdcrcr’s fate ! I 


Departing year! ’ewas on no eurtlily shoro 
My Soul bcliold thy vision! IV'here alone. 

Voiceless and .stem, before the cloudy throne, 

Aye Memory sits: thy robe inscribed with gore, 

With many an unimaginable groan 
Thou stovied'st thy sad hours! Silence ensued, 

Deep silence o’er the ethereal multitude. 

Whoso locks with WTcaths, whoso wreaths with gloiio^ 
shone. 

Then, his eyfc wild ardonn glancing. 

From tlie cboirfsl gods adtancing, 

TIio Spirit ef the tailh made reveren-.-e meet, 

And stood up, l)eanti!'ui, before the cloudy se.at. 

V. 

Throughout the blissful throng 
Jln iieil were liarp and song: 

Till win'd.iig round the throne the Lanipad.s seven 
, (The in^ytic words of Heaven) 
i’eniihssLve .signal iri.ake: 

'J'li fervent Spirit bowed, then .spread his winga and 
spake: 

‘ Thou in stoniiy blackness throning 
Lo', e and unercatcil Light, 

By the Earth’s uiisolaccd groaning. 

Seize thy terrors, Arm of might! | 

By Peace witli jirofTered in.sult .seared, ; 

Ma.'ki'd Hate and envying Scorn I ' 

By years of havoc yet unborn! ; 

Aitd Hunger’s bosom to the frost-winds bared ! ' 

But chief by Afric’s wrongs, | 

Strange, horrible, and foul! I 

By what deep guilt licloiigs 
To the deaf Synod, “ full of gifts and lies !” 

By Wealth’s insensate liaugh! by Torture’s howl 1 
Avenger, rise! 

For ever shall the thaukic.ss island scowl, 

I Her quiver full, and witli unbroken bowl 
Speak ! from thy storm-black heaven, O sjieak aloud 1 
* And (III the darkling foe 
Open tmiie eye of fire from some uncertain cloud 1 
t) dart the flash ! <) rise and deal the blow! I 

The past to thee, to thee the future cries! ' 

Hark! how wide Nature joins her groans below! i 
Rise, God of Nature ! rise.’ j 

VI. i 

The voice bail ceased, the vision fled; ! 

Yet still [ gasped and reeled with dread. 

And ever, when the dream of night 
Renews the phantom to my right, 

Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs; 

My cars throb hot; my eyeballs start; 

Mj brain with horrid tumult swims; 

W ild is the tempest of my heut; 

And iny thick and struggling breath ' 

Imitates the toil of death 1 | 
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No sttanger agony confounds 
The soldief on the irar-field spread. 

When all foredone with toil and wounds, 
Death-like he dozes among heaps of dead! 

(The strife is o’er, the daylight fled. 

And the night-wind clamours hoarse! 

See!’ the starting wretch’s head 
Lies pillowed on a brother’s corse!) 

VII. 

Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 

0 Albion! T) my mother isle! 

Thy vaijpys, foir as Kden’s bowere. 

Glitter green with sunny showers ; 

Thy grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of flocks 
(Those grassy hills, tlio.se glittcruig ddlls 
I Proudly ranipii.rted 'vith rooks) ; 

And Ocean, ’mid hi.s upi-onr wild, 

Speaks safety to his i.s1aii<l-('liild I 
Hence, for niany a fearless ago • 

Has social Quiet loved thy shore ! 

Nor ever proud invader’s r.ago 
Or sacked thy towers, or stained thy fields with gore, 

VI (I, 

Abandoned of Heaven ! in.id .Averice thy giiiile, 

At cowardly distareo, y^t hii.-iling v.ith jaiile -- 
’Mid thy herds and^thy eoin-lields ‘•ecurc* th'ei liast 
s'tood,. 

1 And joined the wild jelling of Famine .and Elood ! 

I The nations curse thee ! 'J'hey with eif'er wiiiiilerlni; 
i Shall hoar Destruction, like a t ultiue, scream! 

Strange-eyed Destruction! who with many a dream 
■ Of central fires through nether se!).s upt.liundering 
I Soothes her fierce .solitude ; j'et a.s she lies 
I By livid fount or red volcanie stream, 
j If ever to her lidless dragon-eyes, la , 

O Albion! thy predestined ruins ri-o, 
j The fiend-hog on her jtcrilous eotich doth leap, ' 
Muttering distempered triumph in her charmed sleep. 


Away, my soul, away ! 

In vain, in vain the birds of warning sing— 

And hark! I hear the famished brood of prey 
Flap their lank pennons on the groiuiing wiml I 
Away, niy soul, away ! 

I, unpartaking of the evil thing, • 

With daily prayer and dr.'ly toll 
Soliciting for food my scanty soil, 

Have wailed injr eountiy witli a loud lament. 
Now I rccentre my immortal mind 

In the deep sabbath of in<%k self-content j 
Cleansed from the vireorons passions that bedim 
God’s image, sistej of the seraphim. 

Jfyrm hefwe Simri^c in the Vale e( Oha^oviVI. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course I So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blnnc! 

Tho Arve and Arveiron at thy ba.se 
Have ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form ! 

Risest from forth thy .silent sea of pines, 

How silwtly! Around thee ami above. 

Deep is the ni|r and dark, suEstantial, black 
An ebon mass; methinks thou picreest it. 

As with a wedge! But when 1 lork again. 

It U thine own calm home, thy crysM shrine. 

Thy habitation from eternity I 
0 dread and silent mount 1 I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Did’st Y«nish from my thought: entranced in prayer, 
I w(»ihipped tho Invisible alone. 


I Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
j So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
i Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy; 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there. 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven I 

Awake, my soul! not only passive praiso 
ITiou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks and secret ecstney. Awake, 

Voice of .sweet song! awake, my heart, awake! 

Green valec and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale 1 
, (».struggling with the darkness all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

' Or when they climb the skj', or when they sink! 
Compiuilou of the morning star at dawn, 

; "J’hyself e,arth’s rosj’ star, and of the dawn 
; Co-herald ! wake, <) wake, and utter praise ! 

Who s.ank thy sunless pillars ilccp in earth ? 

Who filled thy coimfenaiiee with rosy light? 

I Who niaslc thee parent of perpetual streams ! 

I 

.Aii'l you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 

Ai’ho called j-ou forth from niirht and after death. 
From dark and icy raverns railed you forth, 

J»owii tho.-e i recipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

For eier .-battered, and the same for ever? 

AVIio gave you your invulnerable life, 

A’our strength, your .sj)c!id, your fury, and your Joy, 
l.'nre.a.sing thiiiider and ettiiml foam? 

I Ami who commiiiided (and the silence came), 

I D< •10 let the billows .stiff'-n, and have r*-st ? 

I 

I Ye ire-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain--- 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty V'-ii’e, 

An.l stopjiod .01 once amid their m.i(ldest plunge! 
Alotioiilcss torrents! .sih-nt cataracts ! 

AVho made you gloriom. a.s the gates of heaven 
Beneath tiic keen full moon ? Who hade the sun 
Clothe j'ou with rainhow.s ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

God 1 let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer! and let the. iee-plnin.s echo, God! 

Gtsl! sing je meadow-streams with gladsoraj voice! 
Ye piiic grovc.«, with your soft .and .soul-lik^sounds! 
Ami they, too, havr- a voice, yon piles of snow. 

And in their peiilous fall .shall thunder, God I 

I A'e living flowers that skirt tho eternal frost! 
i A’e wild goats -poiting round the eagle's nest! 
i Xk eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 

A’c lightnings, the Areail arrows of the clouds 1 
• Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 

Once mote, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing 
peaks. 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene. 
Into the depth jf clouds that veil thy breast— 

Thou loo, again, stupendous mountain I thou, 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base. 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapouiy cloud, 

To rise before me—Kise, 0 ever rise; 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the eartlv 1 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

T|}on dread ambassador from earth to*heaven, 

Great Hierarch! toll thou the silent sky. 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


! 
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I 
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I Love. 

' I 

All thoughts, all ]passion8, all delights, 
i j WhateTor stirs this mortal frame, 

I Are all but ministers of love, 

I And feed bis sacred dame. 

' Oft in mj waking dreams do I 
i Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount 1 lay, 

Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene. 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Genevieve! 

She leaneil again.st the armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay 
Alllid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that nmke her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful .air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin wild and koury. 

She listened with a liittiug blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace; 

For well she knew I could not ohoose 
But gaze upon her face. 

1 told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning iirand ; 

And that for ten long yi'ars he wooed 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined ; ami all I 
The deep, the low, the iileading tom; 

With which 1 sang another’s love, 
interpreted my own. 

She listened with a tlittiiig blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

: And she forgave me that 1 gazed 

«Xoo fondly on her face. 

I ^ I 

' I But when I toid the cruel scorn 

II Which crazed this bold and lovely knight, 

I And that he crossed the mountaiu*woo<l^, 

i Nor rested day nor iiigiit; 

I But sometimes from the savage den, 

I And sometimes from the darksome shailc, 

I And sometimes starting up at once, 

In green and sunny glade, 

I There came and looked him in the face 
I An angel beautiful and bright; 
i And that he knew it was a fiend, 

I This miserable knight! 

i And that, unknowing what he did, 

I He leaped amid a murdero^is ban^, 

, And saved from outrage worse than death 
I The lady of the land; 

i And how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain— 

And ever strove to expiate 
> The sconi tnat crazed his brain. 

And that sEe nursed him in a cave ; 

1 And how his madness went away. 

When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay; 

I t 

L- . . _ 


His dying words^but when d reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 

My faltering voice and piiusing harp 
Disturted her soul with pity I 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve— 

The music and the doleful tale. 

The rich and balmy eve; 

.^d hopes, and fears that kindle hope, i 

An uiidistinguishable throng; 

And gentle wishes long subdued, * 

Subdued and cherished long 1 ^ 

She wept with pity and delight. 

She blushed with love and virgin shame J 
And like the inurmur of a dream 
I heard her breatlie my name. 

Her bosom heaved, she slept aside ; j 

As conscious of my look she stept— i 

'I’hen suddenly, with timorous eye, I 

She fled to me and wept. i 

She half enclosed me with her arras, 1 1 

She prc.ssed me with a meek embrace, j I 

And bending back her hc.ad, lookctl up I 

And gazeil upon ray face. 

’Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly 'twas a bashfvl art. 

That I might rather feel thin sec i 

The sivelliiig of he;- heart. 

1 calmed her fears; an.l she was calm, 

And told her love witli virgin pride; 

And Ml I won ray Gciieviyvc, | 

My liright ami beauteous bride t 1 

I J’ictnre of o, [h'ngeon.] | 

t ^ Jil'nim Hie traeeilj" of ‘ Remorse.’] j 

Aijd this place our forefatlicrs made for man 1 i 

This is the prooess of our love and wisilom \ 

To each poor brother who offends against us— i 

Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty! 

Is this the only cure ! Merciful God ! 
bach pore iuid natural outlet shrivelled up 
Hy ignorance ami parching jioverty, I 

His energies roll back upon his heart | 

And stagnate and coiTupt, till, changed to’poison, '■ 
Tho^ break on him like a loathsome plagne-spot! ■ 

Then we call in our pampered mountebanks— I 

And this is their be.st cure! uiicomfortcd j 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, | 

And savage faces at the clanking hour, | 

Sccu through the stcaru. and vapours of his dungeon ' | 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies I 

’Girded witn evil, till his very soul ; 

Unmoulds its essence, hoiielcssly defonned i 

*rty sights of cvennore deformity! I 

Witlv'ther ministrations thou, 0 Nature, i 1 

IIealc!\*by wanticring and distempered child : ; 

Thou pourcst on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny lines, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; i 

Thy melodics of woods, and winds, and waters ; ' 

Till he relent, and can no more endure I 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing \ 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonised ! ^ 

By the b^ignant touch of love and lieauty. 

[f'Vom * Front at Midnight.^'] 

Bear bahe, that slecpest cradled by my side, 

gentle breathings heard in this deep calm 
Fill up the intersfierseu vacancies 
"And mom« ntary pause.s of the thought I • 

My hahe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 
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With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt loam far other lore, 

And in far other scenes t For 1 was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 

But thou, my babe, shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds. 

Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds iutelligiblo 
Of that eternal language which thy Ood 
Utters, vAo from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Ore.at universal teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and, hy giving, making it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
Whether the summer clojie the general eavtli 
With greenness, or the reilUreast sit and sing 
Betwiat the tufts of snow on the bai-e hrancli 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the cvedrops fall, 
Hoard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of fro'-t 
Shall hang them up in silent iotclcs, 

Quietly shining to the (juict moon. 

I , . 

! Zore, //o/s,•/(!(< Pnliitire in Kihimtion. 

I 

! O’er w.ayward childhood wouhKt thou liold him rule, 

1 And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope, luid Patience, these must he thy graces, 

I And in thine own heart let them first keep school, 

I For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
j Heaven’s starry globe, and there su-taius it, so 
I Ho these upbear the little world below 
I Of education—Patience, Love, and Ilojw^ ^ • 

I Methinks I sec them grouped in seemly sliovv, 

' • The straitened arms npiuised, the ]>nlms aslope, } 

1 And robes that touching as adovvu (hey lloW, 

I Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow, 
j 0 part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

I Love too will sink and die. 

1 But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
I From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 
i And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 

And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 

Woos back the fleeting spirit, and lialf suppliesf 
Thus Love repays to llojic what Hope fust gave to T.ovo. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day. 

When overtasked at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give vvaj'. 

Then with a statue’s smile, a%tatue's strenglh, 

Stands the mute sister. Patience, nothing loath, 

And both supporting, doe.s the work of both. * 

i 

' Youth and A 'jc. 

• ' 

Verse, a breeze ’mid lilo.ssoins straying, 

Where llupe clung feeding like a bee— 

Both were mine! JAfu went a-Maying 
With Natuiv, Hope, and Poesy, 

When 1 was young 1 
Wheti I was young? Ah, wofiil when ! 

Ah, for the change ’twi.xt now and then 1 
This breathing house not built with hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er airy cliff's and glittering sands, 

How lightly ^en it flashed along; 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore. 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar. 

That feav no spite of wind or tide! 

Nought cated this body for wind or weather, 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers ore lovely; Love is llower-like; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 

OI the joys that came down shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Jjovc, and Liberty, 

Kre 1 was old! 

Ere I was old I Ah, woful ere, 

Which tells mo Youth’s no longer here! 

O Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 

’Tis known that thou and I were one; 

I’ll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone 1 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled, 

And thou wert aye a masker bold! 

AVhat strange disguise bast now pnt on, 

To make believe that thou art gonci 
J see these locks in silvery slips. 

This drooping gait, this altered size; 

But springtide blossoms on thy lips. 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes I 
I.ifc is but thought; so tliink 1 will 
That Y oulh and 1 are housemates still. 

Pcvvilrops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of ninurnful eve! 

Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 

When we are old : 

That only serves to make us grieve 
Witli oft and tedious taking leave ; 

I.ikc some jioor nigh-related guest, 

That may not rudely bo dUmis-cd, 

Yct hatli outstayefl his welcome while. 

And tells the je-fc without the smile. 

REV. VVH.LTA3I IJSI.E BOWLES. 

The Uev. WiiJ-iAji T.isi.f, Hovvj.ks enjoys the 
distinction of having ‘delighted and inspired’ the 
genius of Coleridge. His first publication, a volume 
of sonnets, was published in 1793; and falling into 
the hands of the enthusiastic young poet, converted 
him from some ‘perilous errors’ to the love of a 



Brcmhill Kcetory, in Wiltshire. 

style of poetry at once tender and manly, 'flie 
pupil outstripped his master in richness and lu-vu- 
riance, though not in elegance or correctness. In 
1805 Mr Bowles published another volume of poetry, 
The Spirit of Dixcai'ery by Sea, a narrative poem of 
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considerable length and beauty. He has also pub¬ 
lished hynms and other poems. He prepsrtsd an 
edition of Pope’s works, which, being attacked by 
CampMI in his Specimens of the Poets, led to a 
litcrarj' controversy, in which Lord Jlyron and 
others took a part. Bowles insusted strongly on 
descriptive poetry forming an indispensable part of 
the poetical character; ‘every rock, every loaf, 
every diversity of hue in nature’s v.'iriety.’ Camp¬ 
bell, on the other hanit, objected to this Dutch mi- 
11 mitcness and perspicacity of colouring, and cbaiined 
j i for the poet (wliat Bowles never could have denied) 

11 nature, moral as well as external, the poetry of the 
1 i passions, and the lights and shades of human man- 
i' nets. In reality, I’opc occupied a middle position, 

1 inclining to the artificial side of life, kfr Bowles 
! has outlived most of his poetical «)ntcmi)orarics, 
ii excepting llogers. He was born at King’s-Su^^^nn, 
Northamptonshire, in tl’e yi'ar 1762, and n as edu¬ 
cated first at Wiiiehester school, and subsequently 
at 'rrinity college, Oxford, lb; has long held the 
rectory of Brcinhill, in Wiltshire. 

5'.oo. 

To 'I'jiiT'. 

; 0 Timei who know'-t a h-uknl hand to lay 

I SoiV'st on sorrow’s wound, and sh'o iy thence 

I: (Lulling to wid repose the weary seiod 

, The faint pang sieidest, enneroeived, away ; 

■! ( In thee 1 rest iny only hopo,nt last, 

o And think when thou hast dik'd the hitler 'car 
: ■■ That flows in t niu o’er all my soid lu hl dear, 

! 1 may look hack cu eveiy sorrow jusc, 

And meet life's pcr.eelul evening with a smile- 
As some lone liird, at day’s departing hour, 

Sings in the .'omheam oI tlio tran«ieni shotr'T, 
Forgetful, though its wing-* are wot rhe while: 

■ ■ Yet.ah! how much must that poor heart endure 
I IVhich hopes from thee, and thee aloii', a cure! 

I tViatcr Eveaini? at Ifoii.e. 

; Fair AIooii! lha( at the chilly day's decline 
; Of sharp December, through luy coiI'il'C j'ai.c 
I Dost lovely look, smiling, though in ihy wane; 

! In thnughl, to scenes serene and still as thine, 

II AVanders my heart, whilst 1 by turns survey 

I j Thee Slowly wheeling on thy evening way; 

I I And thisTOy fire, whose dim, uii'-fpi.-d light, 

!l .Just gUiiimeriiig bids each shadowy image fall 
j; Bomhrous and strange upon the darkening wall, 
j I Etc the clear tapers chase the deepening ni^t! 

! Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing ha/.c, 

I Shines cairn and clear without; and whilst I gaze, 

I think around me in this twilight gloom, 

; 1 hut remark mortality's sad doom ; 

{ Whilst hope and joy, clnudloss and soft, appear 
j In the eweel beam that lights thy distant sphere. 

I liope. 

i As ouo who, long by wasting sickness woni, 

I Weary has watched the lingering night, and heard, 

' Heartless, the carol of the matin hi^ 

■ I Salute his lonely porch, now first at mom 
! i Goes forth, leavuig his melancholy bed ; 

He the green shijie and level meadow vlew-j, 
j Delightful bathed in slow ascending dews; 
j Or marks the clouds that o’er the mountain’s head, 

I In varying forms, fantastic wajiJer while; 

Or turns his ear to every random song 
Heard the greeri river’s winding marge along, 

The whilst each sense is steeped in still delight; • 

AVith such delight o’er all my heart I feel 
Sweet Hopei thy fragrance pure and healing iucense 
steal. 


Amcrkm (Scenery.] 

Beneath aerial cliflTs and glittering snows, 

The msh-roof of an aged warrior i-oso. 

Chief of the mountain tribes; high overhead. 

The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread, 

AVherc cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 

And Chilian trailed its smoke and smouldering fires. 

A glen beneath—^a lonely spot of rest— 

Hung, scarce discovered, like an eagle’s nest. 

Summer was in its prime; the parrot-^ocks 
Darkened the passing sunshine on the rocks; 

The chrysoinel .and purple huttertly, 

Amid the clear blue li^t, are wandering by; 

The humming-bird, along the myrtle bowers, 

Wiih twinkling wing is spinning o’er the flowers; 

The woodpecker is heard with busy hill. 

The raoek-bird sings—and all bc.«Ide is still. 

And look! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity, 

The tumult oi*its dashing fall suspends, 

And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends ; 
Through whose illumined spray and sprinkling dews, 
i:>hinc to the .'ulvcrsc sun tlic broken rainbow hues. 

Checkering, with partial shade, the beams of noon, 
And iirching the gisy rock with wild festoon, 

Here, its gay network and fantastic twine, 

Tlie puqilo eogul tlu-eads lr>m^iiiie to pine. 

And oft, as th(! fresh airs of mornhig hreathe. 

Dips its long tendrils in tl..' stream beneath. 

There, through the trunks, v. ith mos.s and lichens white, 
The sun.shiiie darts Its inteu ipted light, 

And ’mid the eedar'.s darkunne bough, illumes, 

AVith ii].sian( I'aich, the h^ri’s scarlet plumes. 

!" ■i-Dial in c Clm-chyard. 

passes, sllpnt oVr ilio dead, thy shiidc. 

Brief Time! and hour by hour, and day by day, 
The’^plea.sing ])ictui'os of the present fade, 

And like a Munmer vapour steal away. 

And have not they, who here forgotten lie 
(."lav, hoary chronirdcr of ages pa.st), 

Once marked thy sliaduw with delighted eye, 

Nor thought it fled—how certain and how fast? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept, 
Noting each hour, o’er mouldering stones beneath 
'J'he pfcstor and his flock alike have slept, 

j\nd ‘ dust to dust’ proclaimed the stride of death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 

Can-less alike; the hour still seems to smile. 

As hope, and youth, amlTifo, were in our jtower; 

So smiling, and so perishing the while. 

I heard the village bells, with gladsome sound 
(AV’hcu to tho.se scenes a .stranger I drew near), 
I’roclaijpi the ridings of the village round, 
AVhiK*«rtmory‘Wcpt vijioii the good man’s bier. 

Even so, when ( am dea<l, shall the same bells 
Bing merrily when my brief days are gone; 

AYhilo still the lapse of time thy shadow tells, ' 

And strangers gaze upon my humble stone 1 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod; 

Blameless improve the time that Heaven has lent. 
And leave the issue to thy will, 0 God. 

Ths Gremmrh Pendaturt. 

AVhen evening li.sienod to the dripping oar. 

Forgetting the loud city’s ceaseless roar, 

By the green banks, where Thames, with conscious 
pride, 

Boflccts stately structure on his side. 
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Within whose walls, ai their long labouis close, 

The wanderers of the ocean find repose, 

We wore in social ease the hours away. 

The passing Tisit of a summer’s day. 

Whilst smne to range the breezy hill are gone, 

I lingered on the river’s marge alone; 

I Mingled with groups of ancient sailors gray, 

' Ami watched the last bright sunshine steal away. 

i As thus I mused amidst the various train 
I Of toil-woTii vsanderera of the perilous main, 

■ Two sailors—^wcll 1 marked them (as the lieaiii 
Of partinf»day yet lingered on the stream, 

j I And the sun sunk behind the shady iviach)— 
i I lliustcned with tottering I'ootsteps to the beach. 

;! The one had lost a limb in Nile’s dread fight; 

Total eclipse had veiled ti.e other’s sight 
i For ever! As I dmv inoi.* anxious near, 

! • I stood intent, if they should speak, to licar: 
i lJut neither saiil a word! He who was |)liiid 
Stood as to feel iix' com.fiirtable wind. 

'i’hat gently lifted Iiis gray hair: his face 
. Seemed then of a faint smilo to v.ear the lra<<. 

,, The other fived his gaze u])C>n ti;.'light 
■' Parting; and when the sun had ’.ani.shcd fpiile, 

■ Methoiight a starting fear tliat ll'Mven iiiig'il 1 
: Unfelt, or felt with tiMiisicni teiii!enn~-<, 

t'auio to his aged tyi^, dnd touohed his ehec I.! 
j I And then, as mock .and sihait as heforo, 
j IJaek Iiaml-in-h.rid tiny uent, and left the shore. 

,\s they departed through the unheeding crow l, 

;■ A caged bird sung from (he easi-mnit l,iud ; 
i: And then 1 heard alone Ihi.t blind man 'ay, 

! ‘ Tin- music of the bird is sweet to-day! ’ 

I said, ‘ O Heavenly l-'athcv I none may know 
: The cause these have for silcneo or for v^o!’ 

Hero they appc.ar heart-striekeu or resigivj , 

' Amidst the unheeding tumult 01' mankind. 

There is a world, a pure iiiieloudcl clime, 

Where there is neither grief, nor death, nor (iinc ! 

Nor loss of frieiid.s ! Perhaps, wlu-n yonder le-11 
Beat slow, and bade the dying day farewell, 

. Kre yet the glimmering landseaiic sunk to night, 

I They thought upon that world of distant light ; 

And when the blind imm, lifting light bis hair, 

1 Pelt the faint wind, he raised a wanner jiraycr; 

Then sighed, os the hlitlio hjrd sung o'er his ii'-aj, 

‘ No mom will shine on me till I am ilcad I’ 

KOBiiiiT ronTin.v, 

One of the most voluminous and learned aulhors 
of this period was IteBF.RT Soi;THin', LL.J)., the 
poet-laureate. A isnit, seliolar, antiijnary, eritie, 

■ and historian, Mr Southey wrote more than evi-is 
Scott, and lie is said to have burned more ver.si-s 
between his twentieth and thirtie^i year than he 

■ published during his whole life, llis 'time was 

■ entirely devoted to literature. Every day and hour 
, had its iqipropriate and select.task; his library was 

his world within whieli he was conh-nt to range, and 
. his books were Ids most clierished and constant com¬ 
panions. In one of his poems, he says— 

My days among the dead aro passed; 

{ Around mo 1 behold, 

i 'Whero’er these casual eyes arc cost 

The mighty minds of old : 

My never-failing friends ai'e they 
With whom I converse night and day. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that for nearly three 
ears preceding his deatli, Mr Southey sat among 
is books in hopeless vacuity of mind, the victim of 
disease. This ^itinguished autlior was a native of 
Bristol, the son of a respectable shopkeeper, and 


was bom on the 12tli of August 1774. He was in- ' 
dehted to a maternal uncle, for most of his education. 
Having passed with credit tlirongb Westminster , 
school, he was, in 1792, entered of Baliol (soiled, \ 
Oxford. His friends designed him for the churen*, | 
but the poet became a Jacobin and Sodnian, and I 
his academic career was abruptly closed in 1794. ! 



I 'I hi- same year lie piibli.slied .a volume- of poems in 
/ I eoniuin-tioii wiili Mr Kobert Lovell, under the names | 
of iirosehiis and Bioii. About tbc same time he ' 
cimijic-ii-d his jhiein of H'(/< Ti/ter, a revolutionary ■ j 
hriirlnire, whi-’b was lon« afterwards published sur- i 
rr-iititiously I-y ,a kn ii isli book-seller to annoy its | 
author, ‘to inyyoiitl>,’ In- says, ‘w'heii my stock ‘I 
of knowledge (-oiifistcd of such an acquaintance with ’ i 
(J re(-k and Unman hi.story as is aequirtd in the course 1 
of aseholastic education; wlnn my heart nous full of j 
poetry and romanee. and l.uean ami Aktftside were i 
at niy tongue’s end, I fell into the political opinions 1 
which the Preneii revolution was then scattering j 
throughout Eunpe: and following those opinions ] 
with ardour wherever they led, I soon pierceived , 
that inequalities of rank were a light evil compared . 
to the inequalities of property, and those more fearful ; 
distinctions whicli the want of moral and inteliectoal ' 
i-nllure ot-t-tisions betw'eeii man and man. At that 1 
time, and witli those opinions, or rather leelings (for , 
tlieir root w.as in the heart, ami not in the un^r- ; 
standing), I wrote ‘ M’at Tyler,’ as one who was im- j 
patient of all tlie oppres.sions that are done under I 
the sun. The subject was iiyudieionsly chosen, and | 
it w.as treated, ^as might be exiwcted, ^ a youth of I 
twenty in suelt times, who regarded only one side of 
the question.' The poem, indeed, is "a miserable 
liroduc-tion, and was harmless from its very inanity. ' 
i’ull of the same political sentiments and ardour, : 
Southey comiwsed his JMti of Arc, an epic poem, 
displaying fertility of language and boldness of I 
imagination, but at the same time diffuse in style, 
and in many parts wild and incoherent. In imita- ; 
tiyn of Dante, the young poet condilbted his heroine t 
in a dream to the abodes of departed spirits, and ; 
dealt very freely with tlie ‘ murderers of mankind,’ | 
from Nimrod the mighty himtcr, down to the hero j 
conqueror of Agincourt— 
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A huge and massy pile—■ 

Massy it seemed, and yet in every blast 
As to its ruin shook. There, porter fit. 

Remorse for ever his sad vigils kept. 

Pale, hollow-eyed, emaciate, sleepless wretch. 

Inly he groaned, or, starting, wildly shucked. 

Aye as the fabric, tottering I'reni its base. 

Threatened its fall—and so, espeetant still, 

Lived in the dread of danger still delayed. 

They entered there a large and lofty dome. 

O’er whose black marble sides a. dim drear light 
Struggled with darkness from the unfrequerit lamp. 
Enthroned around, the Aluvdereni of Mankind- - 
Mouarchs, the great! the glorious! the august! 

Each bearing on his brow a crown of fire— 

Sat stem and silent. Nimrod, he Wits there. 

First king, the mighty hunter; .and that chief 
Who did belie his mother’s fame, that so 
He might be c.allcd young Ammon. In this court 
Cicsar was crownetl—accur-sed liberticide; 

And he who raurderc<l 'fully, that cold villain 
Octavius—though the courtly iiiinion’s lyre 
Hath hymned his praise, though Maro sung to him. 
And when death levelled to original clay 
The royal carcass. Flattery, fawning low, 

Fell at his feet, and woiahipped the new gdl. 

Titus was here, the conqueror of the .lews. 

He, the delight of human-kind misnamed; 

Cmsars and Soldans, emperors ami kings. 

Here were they all, all who for glory fought, 

Here in the (?ourt of Tilory, reajiing now 
The meed they merited. 

As ga/.ing round, 

The Virgin marked the miscriilile train, 

A deep and hollow vt>ice from one went forth : 

‘ Thou who art coiue to view our punishment, 

Maiden of Orleans! hither turn thine eyes; 

For I am he whose bloody victories 

Thy power hath rendcrcil vain. Lfi! I am here. 

The hero conqueror ' f Azincour, 

Henry of Ungland!’ 

In the second edition of the poem, piiblislicd in 
1798, the vision of the Alaid of Orleans, and every¬ 
thing iniraculous, was omitted. When tlie poem 
first appeared, its .anthor w'as on his way to Lisbon, 
in company with his uncle. Dr Herbert, chaplain to 
the factory at Lislmn. Previous to his departure 
in Novemner 17!)j, Air Southey had married Aiiss 
Flicker of Bristol, sister of the lady with whom 
Coleridge united himself; and, according to J)e 
Quincy, the x>oet parted with liis wife immediately 
after their marriage at the portico of the church, 
to set out on liis travels, lu 1796 he returned to 
England, and entered himself of Gray’s Inn. lie 
aflerw.ards made a visit to Spain and Portugal, and 
published a series of letters descriptive of his travels. 
In 1801 he accompanied Mr Foster, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to Ireland in the capacity of private 
secretar)' to that gentleman; and the saim; year 
witness^ the publication of a second epic, ThabJm 
the Destroyer, an Arabian fiction of great beauty «u>d 
magnificence. The style of verse a^lopted liy the 
poet in this work is irregular, without rhyme; and 
it possesses a peculiar charm and rhythmical har¬ 
mony, though, like the redundant desoriptions in 
the work, it bwomes wearisome in so long a poem. 
The opening stanzas convey an exquisite pietui'c 
of a widowed mother wandering over the sands of 
the east during the silence of night:— 


How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist cbscores, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 


In full-orbed glory, yonder mooh divine 
Rolls through the «lark-bluc depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beauUM is night! 


Who, at this untimely hour, 
Wanders o’er the desert sands ? ^ 

No station is in view. 

Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. ■ 
The mother and her child, 
riic widowc<l mother and the falherlcss boy, 
They, at this untimely hour. 
Wander o’er the desert sands. 


A,lah! the setting sun 
Saw /eiuab in her bliss, 
Ifodcirali’s wife beloved, 

The fruitful mother late, 

AVhoiii, when the daughters of Aralda named. 
They wished tlieir lot like hers: 

She wanders o’er the desert sands 
A wretched «idow now, 

'I'he fruitful niotluT if sotfair a race; 
^V'ith only one preserVed, 

Slie wanders o’er t’ae wildcniess. 


No tear rol’i ved llie burden of her heart; 

Stunned wirli the heavy n.>, she felt like one 
llalf-wake’.i'si li»m a midnight dream of blood. 

But sometimes, when the boy 
s Wop Id wet her band with tears. 

And, looking up to her lived countenance, 
tvjb out the name of Mother, then did site 
I tter a feeble groan. 

.\t length, collecting, /ciiiab turncil her eyes 
'I'o Heaven, exclaiming, ‘ Ihaiscd be the Lord! 

He gave. He takes away! 

The Lord our (/ml is good!’ 

Tlic metre of ‘ Tlial.aba,’ as may be seen from this 
specimen, has great power, as well as harmony, in 
skilfiil hands. It is in aeeordanee with the subject 
of the poem, and is, as the author himself remarks, 
‘the Arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale.’ 
Sotithey had now cast off his revolutionary opinions, 
and his future writings were all niarked by a some¬ 
what intolerant attacfliment to rhim:h and state. 
He established liimself on the banks of the river 
Greta, near Keswick, subsisting by liis pen, and a 
pension wliich he had received from government, 
ill 1804 lie published a volume of Metric^ Tales, 
and j* 1805 hfuflor, an epic poem, founded Qu a 
Welsh ^iKry, but inferior to its predet'essors. In 
1810 appeared his greatest poetical work, TIte Curse 
of Keltama, a poem of the same class and structure 
as ‘Thalalia,’ but in rhyme. With cliaiacteristic 
egotism, Mr Southey prefixed to ‘The Curse of Kc- 
haina’ a declaration, that he would not cliange a syl¬ 
lable or measure for any one— 

Pedants shall not tie luy strains 
'fo our antique poets’ veins. 

Kehama is a Hindoo rajah, who, like Dr Faustus, 
obtains and si>orts with supernatural power. His 
adventures are sufficiently startling, and afford nmm 
for the author’s striking amplitude of descriptioih 
‘ The story is founded,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘upon 
the Hindoo mythology, the most giganUc, cumbrous, 
and extravagant system of idolatry to which temples 
were ever erected. The simnc is alternately laid lu 
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the terrestrial paradise, under the sea—in the heaven 
of heavens—and in hell itself. The principal actors 
are, a man who approaches almost to omnipotem*; 
anotiier labouring under a strange and fearful male¬ 
diction, whicli exempts liim from the ordinary law,s 
of nature; a good genius, a sorceress, and a ghost, 
with several irindostan deities of diflerent ranks. 
The only being tliat retains the usual attributes of 
humanity is a fenifdo, who is gifted with immortality 
at the close of the piece.’ Some of the scenes in this 
strangely magnificent tlieatrc of horrors are describc-d 
with the power of Milton, and Seott has said tliat 
tlie foliovfing account of the .approacli of the mortals 
to Padalon, or the Indian Hades, is efiual in gran¬ 
deur to any passage which he ever perused:— 

Par other light than that ef clay there slione 
Upon the travellers, enteric,g Padalon. 

They, too, iu darkness eiiti.-ring on thi-ir waj, 

But far before the ear , 

A glow, as of .a fiery furnace light. 

Filled all before them. ’Twas a light that made 
Darkness itself aiipear 

A thing of coiicfurt; and the sight, di.siiia)’ed, 
iibrank inward from the molten atmosphere. 

Their way was through the .vlamaiitine rock 
Which girt the world of wo: on eithcT side 
j Its massive walls aiose,•and overhead 
I Arched the long pasSage ; onward as they lido. 

With stronger glare the light around them spwad — 
And, lo! the regions dread - 
Thu world of wo before them opening wide, 

ThecYi rolls the fiery fiood. 

Girding the realms of Padalon around. 

I A sea of fiainc, it .seeiiced to he 
I Sea witlcout hound; 

j For neither mortal icor immortal sight 
j Could pierce across through that iutenses.«liglit. » * 

• 

Besides its woicderful display of imagination luid/in- 
ventioil, and its vivid scene-paiicting, thu ‘ Curse of 
Kehama’ possesses tlie rcconimenilation of being in 
mannoris, sentiments, sceniTy, and costume, distine- 
tively and exclusively Hindoo. Its author was too 
diligent a student to omit whatever was charac¬ 
teristic in the landscape or tlie people. Passing 
over his prose works, wc next find Mr Southey 
appear in a native poctieal dress in blank verse. 
In 1814 iie published liwlenffi, the Lwt of the 
a noble and patlietie. poem, though liable also to the 
charge of redundant description. The style of the 
versification may be seen from the following account 
of the grief and emifiisioii of ^le aged monarch, wlieii 
he finds his tlirouc occupied by the Moors after liis 
long ab»;nce: — 

The sound, the sight * 

Of turban, girdle, robe, and scimitar. 

And tawny skins, awoke contcnding«thoug; * ’' 

Of anger, shame, luid anguish in the Ootli; 

The uiiaccustomcd tiicc of human kind 
Confused him now—and through the street^ he went 
With haggard mien, and countcnaiKO like one 
Crazed or bewildered. All who met him turned. 

And wondered as he passed. One stopped him ^ort, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired. 

In broken Gothic speech, the moonstruck man 
To bless him. With a look of vacancy, 

Roderick received ijic alms; his wandering eye 
Pell on the money, and the fallen king. 

Seeing his royal impress on the piece. 

Broke out into a quick convulsive voice. 

That seemed like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow grosn suppressed: the Mussulman 
Shrank at the ghastly sound, and magnified 
The name of Allah as he hastened on. 


A Christian woman, spinning at her door. 

Beheld him—and with sudden pity touched. 

She laid her spindle by, and running in, 

Took bread, and following after, called him back— 
And, placing in his passive hands the loaf, 
ijhc said, Christ Jesus fur his hbitlieifs sake 
Have mercy on thee! With a Iwik that seemed 
Like idiocy, he beard her, and stood still, 

Staring awhile; then bursting into tears. 

Wept like a cliild. 

Or the following description of a moonlight scene:— 

How calmly, gliding thrjugh the dark blue sky, 

'Die midniglit moon ascends! Her placid lieams, 
'Diiough thinly-scattered leaves, and boughs grotesque, 
Mottle with ma/y shades the orchard slope ; 

Here o’er the chestnut’s fretted foliage, gray 
And massy, niotionles.s they spread ; here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
'I’heir chasms ; and there the glittering argentry 
Ripples and glances on the confluent streams. 

A lovelier, purer liglit thfin that of day 
Rests on tlie hilU; and oh! how awfully. 

Into that deep and tranquil firmamriit, 

'Die sumniit.s of Auseva rise sciene! 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour; he feels 
'Die silence of the earth; the endless sound 
()f llowing water .sootlies him ; and the stars. 

Which in tliatbriglitestinooniight well nigh quenched, 
ticarce v isiblc, as in the utmost depth 
Ilf yonder sapphire infinite, are seen. 

Draw on with elevating influence 
Toward.s eternity the attempered mind. 

Musing on worlds beyotnl the grave, he .stands, 

Anil to the Virgin Mother silently 
Breathes forth her liymn of piraise. 

Jlr Southey', liaving, in 181.1. aeceided the office of 
poet-lauro:ite, emnposed sonte courtly strains that 
tended little to :tdvanee his reputation. His Carmen 
Tnum/tlKile, and The l'is:on tf Jndyiunit, provoked 
much ridicule at tiie time, audwotdd liave passed 



Bouthey's Uoiivo. 

ifito utter oblivion, if Lord Byron had not published 
another Vision of Judgment—one of the most power¬ 
ful, though wild and profane of his productions, in 
wldch the laureate received a mereile.ss and witty 
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11 castigation, that even bis adinirers admitted to be 
not unmerited. The latest Of our author’s poeti<»d 
works was a volume of narrative verse, All for Love, 
and TTie Pilgrim of Compostelh. Ho continued his 
coiisciiess round oS study and composition, writing on 
j all subjects, and iUling ream after ream of paper 
with his lucubrations on morals, pliiJo-sophy, poetry, 
mid politics. He was offered a baronetcy and n seat 
in parliament, both of whidi he prudently declined. 
His fame and his fortune, he knew, couid only bo 
preserved by adliering to his solitary studies; but 
these were too constant and uninterrupted, 'rhe 
poet forgot one of his own maxims, that ‘frequent 
change of air is of all things that which most con¬ 
duces to joyous health and long life.’ Paralysis at 
length laid prostrate his jmwers. He sank into a 
state of insensibility, not even recognising those 
who ministered to his w-aiits; and it was a ine’ter of 
satisfaction rather than regret, tliat death at lengtli 
stept in to siirond this painful spectacle from the eye.s 
of affection as well as from the gaze of vulgar curio¬ 
sity. He died in his house at Greta oii the ilst of 
lilarch 1843. Mr Southey h.ad, a few ye.irs before 
Ids death, lost the eiwly partner of ids attectious, and 
contracted a second marriage witli Miss Claroline 
Uowlesi, the poetess. He left, at Ids death, a sum id’ 
about L.12,()00 to 1)e divided among his eldldreo, 
and one of the most valuable private libriu-ies in 
the kingdom. So much had literature, unaided imt 
by prudence and worth, uecoraplislied for its dev<.ted 
follower! Tlic following iusdription fur a tablet to 
the memory of Mr Soutiiey, to be placed in the 
eliureh of Crostliwiiite, nc:ir Keswick, is from tlie 
pen of the venerable Wordswortli:— 

‘ Sacred to the memory of Itobert Southey, whoso 
mortal remains are interred in the uoighl>ouriii!r 
churchyard. He was horn at Hiistol, ^itoher 4, 
1774, and died, after a residence of nearly 40 years, 
at Greta Hall, in this parish, hfaroh 21, 

Ye torrents foaming down (hi- rnky .-.tetps, 

Yo lakes wherein the Spirit of Water slis 
Ye vales and hills, i.hose I'causy hither diew 
The poet’s stqis, and fixed Idm here, on jou 
His eyes have closed; ami yo, loved hook'<, ii'> nioi-' 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 

To wotks<,h.it ne’er shall forfeit their rcuov, i'. 

Adding iuhuon.'l labours of his oivn ; 

Whether he traced lilstoric truth with zeal 
For the state’s guidance, nr the church’s wtal; 

Or Fancy, disciplined I'y studious Art, 

Informed his pen, or Wisdom of ihu hcirt, 

Or Judgments sanctioned in tiie jmlrioi’s niinil 
By reverence for the rights of ail mankind. 

Large were his aims, yet in no humtui breast 
Could private feelings find a holier nest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top ; hut he to Heaven was vowed 
Through a long life, and calmed by h'hristian faith 
In hia pure soul the fear of change and death.’ 

Few authors liave written so much and so well, 
with 80 little real popularity, as Mr fjbuthey. Of all 
his prose works, admirable as tltey are in purity of 
style, tlte Life of Nelson alone is a general favourite. 
The magninceut creations of his poetry—piled up 
like clouds at sunset, in the calm serenity oi his ca- 
' pacious intellect—have always Iteun duly apprticiated 
by ^tical students and triUcal readers^ but by the 
public at large they are neglccti"]. A late attempt 
to revive ttaemf by the jpubtuation of the W'hole 
poetiod works in ten unimrm and cheap volume^, 
has only shown that they are unsultcd to tiic taste 
of the present generation. Tin; reason of this may 
be found both in the subjects of Southey’s poetry, 


and in his manner of treating tliem. His fictions 
are wild and supernatural, and have no hold on 
human affections. Gorgeous and sublime as some 
of his images and descriptions arc, they * comC Uko 
shadows, so depart’ 'They are too remote, too fanci- 
ful, and often too learned. The Grecian mythology 
is graceful and familiar; hut Mr Southey’s Hindoo 
sulwrstitions are extravagant and strange. To relish 
them requires considerable previous reading and re¬ 
search, and this is a task which few will undertake. 
Tlie dramatic art or power of vivid delineation is 
.also eomp.'iratively unknown to Southey, and hence 
the dialogues in Madoc and Roderick are generally 
flat and uninteresting. His observation was of books, 
not nature. Some affectations of style and expres¬ 
sion al.so inarrckl the effect of his conceptions, and 
the stalely and copious flow of liis versification, un¬ 
relieved by bursts of passiou or eloquent sentiment, 
soinctimes becomes heavy and monotonous in its 
nnitoriii smoothness and dignity. 


WALTKIR savage LANnOH, 

This gentleman, the representative of an ancient 
family, was born at Ipsiey Court, Warwickshire, on 
the .‘loth of J-muary 1775. He was educated at 
Rugby schciol, wJioneo ll(^ was transferred to Trinity 
fiollege, Oxford. His first pubGcatiou was a sm^ 
volume of poems, datwl as far back as 1793. Tlte 
poet was intended for the army, but, like Southey, 
he imbibed republican st ntinients, and for that cause ’ 
declined engaging in tlie t.rofessioii of arms. His 
father tlien otiered him an allowance of X400 per ; 
antiuin, (>n > (iidition that he should study the law, 
with this iih^rimtive, if he refused, that his income 
should be restricted to one-third of tho.sum. The 
independent poet preferred the smaller income with ! 
literature as his companion. On succtsiding to the 
faihily estate, Mr Landor sold it off, and purchased 
two others in Monnioiitlishire, where it is said he 
expended nearly i£7»i,U0<l in improvements. The ill 
(Xiiiduct of some of his tenants mortified and exaspe- 
r.ated the sensitive land-owner to sucli a degree, 
that he polled down a fine house which he had 
erected, and left the country for Italy, where he has 
chiefly resided since tiic year 181.). Mr I^ndor’s 
worljs coiisi.st of Geliir, a poem; dr-imus entitled 
Andiea of Ilimgarff, Giovatwi of Naples, Fra Jivpcrt, 
Pericles and Aspasia, See. His principal prose work 
is a series of Imaginary/ Conversations of Literary 
Men atul Statesmen, three volumes of which were I 
published in 1824, aad three more in 1836. In 
‘ Gebir’ there is a fine passage, amplified by Mr 
Wordsworth in his Excursion, which describes the 
Ijound which se.a-shells seem to make when placed 
close to the ear:— 

haACr-iiiiuous shells of pearly hue j 
Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 
Its plJli^hcd lips to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august aliodes, ! 

And murmurs as the ocean murumm there. 

In Count Julian, a tragedy founded on Spanish Sttwy, i 
Mr Landor adduces the following beautiful illustr^ i 
tion of grief;— j 

Wakeful he sits, and lonely and unmoved, j 
Beyond the arrows, views, or shouts of men $ 

As oftentimes an eagle, whcn*the sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray. 

Stands solitary, stands immoveable, 

Upon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye. 

Clear, constant, unobservant, unabosed, 

In the cold light. 

Hia smaller poems are mostly of the same tnedlts- 
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tire and inteltectoal character. An English scene 
is thus described 

Clifton, in vain thy varied scenes invite— 

Ihe mossy bank, dim glade, and diszy height; 

The sheep that starting from the tufted thyme. 
Untune the distant churches’ mellow chime; 

As o’er each limb a gentle horror creeps. 

And shake above our heads the craggy steoiw. 
Pleasant I’ve thought it to pursue the rower. 

While light and darkness seize the changeful oar. 
The frolic Naiads drawing from below 
A net of silver round the black cauoc. 

Now the last lonely solace must it he 
To watch pale evening brood o’er land and sea, 

I Then join my friends, and let those friends hclicvc 
My cheeks are moistened by the dews of eve. 

I ‘The Maid’s Lament’ is a short lyrical flow of 
! picturesque expression and pathos, resembling the 
( more recent ciTusions of Barry Cornw^l:— 

I I loved him not; and yet, now he is gone, 

I I feel I am alone. 

I I checked him while he s[ioke; }'ct eoiiM he speak, 
AlasI I would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once T sought, 

And, wearied all iny thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would giro 
My love could l^e Imt live 
\?ho lately lived fur me, and when he found 
’Twas vain, in holy ground 
I He hid his face amid the .shades of doixth! 

I waste for him my bi-eatb 
I Who wasted his for me; hut mine retuni.s, 

And this lone bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in 
And waking mo to xveep 

Tears that had melted his soft heart : for j'cars , 
W’ept he os bitter tears! * * 

: ‘Merciful God!’ such was his liite.st jirayor, J 
i ‘ These may she never sliai’c!’ 
i Quieter is his breath, his breast iuoK' cold 
Than daisies in the mould, 

' Whore children spell .athwart the cliurchyavd gate 
! His name and life’s brief date. 

• Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er >e he, 

I And oh 1 i>rny, too, for me! 

I We quote one more chaste and graceful fancy, en- 
■ titled Sixleert :— • 

I In Clementina’s artless mien 
I Lucilla asks me what 1 see, 

! And are the roses of sixteen 
I Enough for me { , 

Lucilla asks if that he all. 

Have I not culled as sweet before! ^ 

Ah y^, Lucillal and their fall * 

I still deplore. 

' I now behold another scene, • ' 

i Where pleasure beams with heaven's own light, 

I Mote pore, more constant, more serene, 

I And not less bright. 

Faith, on whose breast the loves reitose, 

1 Whose cliain of flowers no force can sever, 

! And Modesty, who, when she goes, 

I la gone for ever. 

I Mr Landor will be remembered rather rs a prose 
I writer than as a poet, and yet his writings of that 
I kind are marked by singular and great blemishes. 
I A moody egotistic nature, ill at ease with the com¬ 
mon things of life, has flourished up in liis case into 
a most pOTtentous crop of crotchets and prejudices, 
which, regardless of the reprobation of W felhxw- 
men, he issues forth in promgious conftuion, often 
in language offensive in the last de^«e to good 
taste. E^r to contradict whatever is generally 


received, he never stops to consider how far his 
own professed opinions may be consistent with 
each other: hence he contradicts himself almost as 
often as any other body. Jeffrey, in one of his most 
brilliant papers, has characterisexl in happy terms 
tlie class of minds to which Mr Landor belongs. 

‘ The work before us,’ says he, ‘ is an ^ifying ex¬ 
ample of the spirit of literary Jacobinism—^flying ' 
at all game, running a-inuck at all opinions, and at i 
continual cross-purposes with its own. fl'hig spirit : 
admits neither of equal nor superior, follower nor ^ 
precursor: “ it travels in a road so narrow, where but | 
one goes abreast.” It claims a monopoly of sense, ) 
wit, and wisdom. To agree with it is an iraperti- \ 
ncncc; to differ from it a crime. Tt tramples on old ' 
prejudices ; it is jealous of new pretensions. It seizes i 
with .avidity on all th.at is startling or obnoxious in 
opinions, and when they are coxmtenanced by any ^ 
one else, discards them as no longer fit for its use, . 
'Fbus persons of this temper affect atheism by way of 
distinction ; .and if they can succeed in bringing it | 
into fashion, become orthodox again, in order not to ; 
be with the vulgar. Their creed is at the mercy of , 
every one wlio assents to, or who contradicts it. All 
their ambition, aU their endeavour i.s, to seem wiser 
tlian tlie whole xvorld besides. They hate whatever ' 
falls sliort of, vx'hatever goes beyond, their favourite 
thcorie.s. In the one 0 . 186 , tliey hurry on Ircfore to 
get tlie start of you; in the other, they suddenly 
turn b!M:k to liindcr you, and defeat themsclvea An 
inordinate, restless, incorrigible self-love, is the key | 
to all tlieir actions and opinions, extravagances and ; 
meannesses, servility and arrogance. Whatever 
soothes and pampers this, they applaud; whatever 
vvoumls tir interferes vi itii it, they utterly and vin- ' 
dictively abhor. A general is with them a hero 
if he IS unsuccessful or a traitor; if lie is a con¬ 
queror in the cause of liberty, or a martyr to it, ho 
i.s a iioUroon. Whatever is doubtful, remote, vi¬ 
sionary ill pliilosophy, or wild and dangerous in 
polities, tliey fasten uimii eagerly, “ recommending 
and insisting on nothing lessreduce the one to 
demonstration, tlie other to practice, .and they turn 
their backs upon their own most darling seliemes, I 
and leave them in the htreli iniinediiitely.’ When the ! 
reader learns that Mr Landor justifies Tiberius and 
Nito, speaks of I’itt as a poor creature, u«d Fox as 
a chailiiuui, declares Alfleri to have bceiJthe great¬ 
est man in Europe, anil recommends tiie (Jreeks, in i 
their struggles with the Turks, to discard fire-arms, 
and return to the use of the bow, he will not deem 
this general description fai’ from inapplicable in 
tho case. And yet the Imaginary Conversations 
and x'tlicr writings of Mr Landor are amongst the i 
most remark.able prose productions of our age, writ- ; 
ten ill pure nervoas English, and full of thoughts ] 
which fasten themselves on the mind, and are ‘a joy I 
for ever.’ It would require many specimens from ^ 
these works to make good what is here said for and ^ 
against their axitlior; we can afford room for only : 
one, but in it arc both an example of bis love of 1 
paradox, and iff the extraordinary ^auties of thought | 
by vvhk'ii lie leads us captive. It forms part of a ' 
conversation between Lords Chatham and Chester- , 
field:— 

(?hc!Herjidd. It is true, my lord, we have not always 
been of the same opinion, or, to use a lictter, truer, . 
and iiiow! significant expression, of the .value fidf in ] 
politics} yet 1 never heard a sentence from yoiir 
lordship which I did not listen to with dcoji atten- j 
tmn. I understand that you have wAtteu some pieces 
of admonition and advice to a young rtlativc; they 
are meutioued as heiiiir truly excellent: I wish I 


ot aumomtiou and advice to a young roiativc, inev 
are meutioued as being truly excellent; I wish I 
could have profited by them when I was composing 
mine on a similar occasion. 
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Cha^n. My lord, you certainly would not Lave 
done it, oven supposing tl^ contained, which I ani 
far from believing, any topics that could hare escaped 
your peuetrating view of manners and morals; for 
your lordship and I set out diversely from the very 
threshold. Let us, then, rather hojie that what we 
have written, with an equally gootl intention, may 
produce its due eiiect; which indeed, 1 am afraid, 
may be almost as doubiiui, if we consider how iuef- 
fertual were the cores and exhortations, and even the 
daily example and high renoivn, of thu most zealous 
and prudeut men on the life and conduct of their 
i children and disciples. Let us, however, hope the 
I best rather than fear the worst, and believe that there 
never was a right thing done or a wise one spoken in 
vain, although the fruit of them may not spring up in 
the place designated or at the time expected. 

Ciieskrjicld, Pray, if 1 am not taking too great a 
freedom, give me the outline of your plan. 

Oltallidm. Willingly, my lord; but since a greater 
man than cither of us has' laid down a luoru comprc' 
henslvc one, containing all 1 could bring forward, 
would it not be preferable to consult iti I differ in 
nothing from Locke, unless it be that I would recom¬ 
mend the lighter as well as the graver part of the 
ancient classics, and the constant practice of imitat- 
j ing them in early youth. This is no change in the 
system, and no larger an addition tbau a woodliinc to 
a sacred grove. 

; Chesttrjidd. I do not admire Mr I lOckc. 

; CI)Ulhani. Xor 1—he in too simply grand for ad- 
1 miration—I contemplate and revere him. Kqually 
: deep and clear, he is both philosophically ami gr.im- 
I matically the most elegant of English writers. 

CJiCfttrfitld. If I expressed by any motion of limb 
i or feature my surprise at this remark, your lordship, 

] 1 hope, will pardon me a slight and involuntary traiis- 
: gression of my own precept. I must intreat you, be- 
I fore we move a step farther in our inquiry, to inform 
I me whether I am really to consider him in style thu 
I most elegant of our prose authors 1 
I (Jhaiham.. Your lordship is capable of forming an 
! opinion on this point certainly no less correct than 
i mine. 

j Chesta^d. Pray assist me. 
i Chatham. Education and grammar are surely the 
j two driest of all subjects on which a conversation can 
; turn ; yekif the ground is not promiscuously sown, if 
! what ougM to be clear is not covered, if what ougiit to 
j be covered is not bare, and, above all, it the plant'' arc 
] choice ones, wc may spend a few moments on it not 
; unpleasantly. Tt appears then to me, that elegance 
I' in prose composition is mainly thi."; a just admission 
I, of topics and of words; neither too many nor too tew of 
‘ cither; enough of sweetness in the sound to induce us 
to enter and sit still; enough of illustration and 
reflection to change the posture of our iniiiiLs when 
i they would tire ; and cnougii of sound matter in the 
j comple.v to repay us for our attendance. I could 
perhaps be more logical in my definition and more 
’ concise; but am I at all erroneous ? 
j CkesterfiM. I see not that you are. 

I Chaiham. My ear is well satisfied with Locke; I 
I find nothing idle or redundant in him.* 
i Oheaterfidd. But in the opinion of you graver men, 

; would not some of his principles lead too far? 

I Chaduim. The danger is, that few will be led by 
; them far enough: most who begin with him stop 
j short, and, pretending to find pebbles in their shoes, 
throw themselves down u]xm the ground, and com- 
' plain of their guide. 

! Chaterfield. lyhat, then, con be the reason why 
I Plato, so much less intelligible, is so much mort 
quoted and wplaudedf 

! Ohaffum. The difficulties we never try are no diffi- 
I eultiee to us. Those who are upon the summit of a 
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mountain know in some measure its altitude, by 
coropiwing it with all objects around ; but .those who 
- stand at the bottom, and never mounted it, can com¬ 
pare it with few only, and with those imperfectly. 
Until a short time ago, I could have conversed more 
fluently about Plato than I can at present; I had 
read all the titles to liis dialogues, and several scraps 
of commentaiy; these 1 have now forgotten, and am 
indebted to long attacks of the gout Tor what I have 
acquired instead. 

Vhesierfidd, A very severe 8choolmaijj;er! I hope 
he allows a long vacation ? 

Chatham, Severe he is indeed, and although he sets 
no example of regularity, he exacts few observances, 
and teaches many things. Without him I should 
have had les-s patience, less leaniiug, less reflection, 
less leisure; in short, less of everything but of sleep._ 

Chualn’fidd. Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, is 
not likely to attract so many listeners as Plato. 

CJuiUuim. .^nd yet occasionally his language is 
both metaphorical and rich in ima^s. In fact, all 
our great philosophers have also this property in a 
wonderful degree. Not to speak of the devotional, 
in whose writings one might expect it, we find it 
abundantly in Ikmon, not sp.aringly in Hobbes, tlio 
next to him in range of inquiry and potency of in¬ 
tellect. And what would you think, my lord, if you 
discovered in the records of Newton a sentence in the 
spirit of Shakspeare? 

Chesterjidil. I should look upon it as upon a won¬ 
der, not to say a miracle; Newton, like Harrow, hiul 
no feeling nr respect I'm poctiy. 

Chudiiivi. His words .’ivc these:—‘I don’t know 
wL.at r 11 . 0 y .“cem to the world; but as to raysclf, I 
seem to liai e been only like a boy playing on the 
soa-siiore. aiid diverting myself in now and then find¬ 
ing a smoother pebblo or a prettier shell than ordi- 
’/larj"; whilst, thu great ocean of Truth lay all undis¬ 
covered before me.’ 

Chesterfield. Surely Nature, who had given him the 1 
volumes of her greater mysteries to unseal; who had | 
bent over him and taken his hand, and taught him to ' 
decipher the characteis of her sacred languagewho I 
liiwl lifted up before him her glorious veil, higher • 
tlian ever yet for mortal, that sho might impress her i 
features and her fondness on his heart, threw it back I 
wholly at these words, and gazed upon him with as 

much admiration as ever he had gazed upon her.* 

« 

EDWIN ATHBIISTONE. 

Edwin Atiikrstone is author of The Lust Days 
of Nrrctdnneum (1820 and The Fall af Nineveh 
(1828), both poems in blank verse, and remarkable 
for splendour of diction and copiousness of descrip- 
rion. The first is founded on the well-known de¬ 
struction of the city of llcroulaneum by an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius in the first year of the Emperor 
Titus, or-'.he Tfith of the Cltristian era. Mr Ather- 
stonc has followed tlie tmeount of this awful occur¬ 
rence given by the younger Pliny in his letters to 
Tacitus, and has drawn some powerfhl pictures of 
the desolating fire and its attendant circumstances. 

* X very few of Mr bander's aphnrbms and tomarks may 
be added: He eays of fame—‘Eiune, tUey tell you. Is air; 
but witlioul air f hero is no life for any; without fame there 
Is none for tlie best.’ • The happy man,' he says, ‘ Is he 
who distinKuishes the boundary iictweon desire and delight, 
and stands firmly on the higher ground; he who knows that 
pleasure is not only not possession, but is often to be lost, 
and always to be endangered by it.* Of light wit or sarcasm, 
he observes—‘ Quickness is amongst the Icnet of the mind's 
propertie-s. I would persuade you that banter, pan, and 
quibbln ore the proportias of light men and shallow capa- 
cities; that genuine humour and true wit re 4 uiro a sound and 
capacious mind, which is always o grave one.' 
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There fe perhaps too nreoh of terrible and gloomy 
paintiDgi'-yet it enchains the attention of the reader, 
and impresses the imagination with something like 
dnunatio force. Mr Atherstone's second subject is 
Of the same elevated cast: the downfall of an Asiatic 
em^ afforded ample room for his love of strong 
and magnificent description, and he has availed 
himself of this license so fully, as to bordtr in many 
passages on extravagance and bombast. His battle 
scenes, his banquets, flowering groves, and other 
descriptions of art dnd nature, are all executed with 
oriental splendour and voluptuousness—often with 
dazzling vividness and beauty and true poetical 
feeling. The failure of the author to sustain tlie 
interest of the reader is owing, as a contemporary 
critic pointed out, ‘to the very palpable excess hi 
which lie employs all th(i‘>i- elements of pleasing, and 
to tt»e disproportion whir.ii those ornaments of the 
scene bear to its actual business—^to the slowness 
with whicli the story moves forward,«aud the difti- 
culty we have in catchiilg a distinct view of the 
characters that are presented to us, through the 
glare of imagery and eloquence with which they 
ate surrounded.’ This is the fault of genius—espe¬ 
cially young genius—and if Mr Atherstone could 
subdue ills oriental imagination and gorgeousness 
of style, and undertake a theme of more ordinary 
life, and of simple ijatiSral passion and description, 
he migiit give himself a name of some imuortanee 
in the literature of his age. 

Tlio following passages, descriptive of tlie splen¬ 
dour of Sardanajiidus’s state, have been cited as 
happy specimens of .Mr Atherstone’s style :— 

The moon is olcar—-the .-'Ur*, arc coniiug t’orlli— 

The evening breeze fans pleasantly. Itetircd 
Within bis gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine • ' 

ReveU delighted, i.tn the gilded roof * 

A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling. 

And on the marble walls, uiid on the throne 
Oera-bossed, that high on jasper-steps upraised. 

Like to one solid diamond quivering stands, 
Sun-splendours flashing round. In woman's garb 
The sensual king is clad, and witli him sit 
A cmwd of beauteous concubinoa. 'J'hey sing, 

And roll the W'auton eye, and laugh, and sigli, 

Aud feed his ear with honeyed flatteries, , 

And laud him as a god. * * 

Like a mountain stream, 

Amid the silence of the dewy eve 

Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale. 

With dream-like munuuring melodious. 

In diamond showers a crystal fountain falls. 

* * Sylph-like girls, and hlooming boys, . 

Flower-crowned, and in apparel bright as spring, « 
Attend upon their bidding. At the sign. 

From bands unseen, voluptuous music breathes. 

Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of ifll. 

Woman’s mellifluous voice. 

Through all the city sounds the voice of joy 
And tipsy merriment. On the spaidoua walls, 

That, Kke huge sea-cliffs, gird the city in. 

Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro: 

Oay garments rustle in the sccnteil breeze, 

Criqisou, and azure, purple, green, and gold; 

Laugh, jest, and passing whisper ore hoard there; 
Timbrel, and lute, and dulcimer, and song; 

Amd many foet that tread the daiux- arc seen, 

And arms upflnng, and swaying heads plume-crotvned. 
So-i* that city steeped in revelry. 

• • « 

' • Then wpt the king, 

flushed with the wine, and in his pride of power 
Qloiylng I and with his own strong arm upraised 
From tmkita test the Andrian banner brooii, 


Pmple and edged with gold j and, standing th«i 

Upon the utmost summit of the mount___ 

Hound, and yet round—for two strong men a ta^ 
Sufficient deemed—he waved the splendid flag. 

Bright as a meteor streaming. 

At that sight 

The plain was in a stir; the helms of brass 
Were lifted up, and glittering spear-points waved, 

And banners shaken, aud wide trumpet mouths 
Upturned; and myriads of bright-harnessed steeds 
Were seen uprearing, shaking their proud heads; 

And brazen chariots in a raoiuent sprang. 

And clashed together. In a moment more 
Up came the monstrous universal shout, 

J.ike a volcano’s burst. Up, up to heaven 
The multitudinous tempest tore its way, 

Kuckiiig the clouds: from all the swarming plain 
And from the city rose the mingled cry, 

‘ Long live Sardanapalus, king of kings! 

May the king live tor ever!’ Thrice the flag 
The nionarcli waved; and thrice the shouts arose 
Knornious, that the solid walls were shook, 

Aud the firm ground made tremble. 

Amid the far-off hills, 

With eye of fire, and shaggy mane upreared, 

The sleeping iUni in his den sprang up; 

Listened awhile—then laid ins moiistrous mouth 
riose to the floor, and breathed hot roarings out 
In fierce reply. 

lie comes at length— 

The thickening thunder of the wheels is beard: 

Upon their hinges roaring, open fly 

The brazen gates: sounds then the tramp of hoofs— 

Aud lo! the gorgeous pageant, like the sun. 

Flares on their startled eyes. Four .snow-white steeds, 
In golden trappings, barbed all in gold. 

Spring tlirough the gate; the lofty chariot then. 

Of ebony, with gold and gems thick strewn. 

Keen like the staivy night. The spokes were gold, 
^Vith felloes of strong brass ; the naves were brass, 
iVith bundshed gold o’orlaiJ, and diamond rimmed ; 
Steel were the aslcs, in bright silver case; 

The pole was cased in siLer: high aloft. 

Like a ricli lliionc the gorgeous seat was framed; 

Of ivory part, part silver, and part gold: 

On cither side a golden, statue stood : 

Iqjon tlie right— and on a throne of gold —^ 

Oreat Bclus, of the Assyrian empire first. 

And worshipped as a god ; but, on the left. 

In a lespleudeut car by lions drawn, 

A goddess. ' * 

Behind the car. 

Full in the centre, on the ebon ground, 

Flamed forth a diamond sun; on cither side, 

A horned, moon of diamond ; and beyond 
The planets, each one blazing diamond. 

Such was the chariot of the king of kings. 

[77iC JJoinr AV7iw7i<a.] 

’Twas a spot 

Ilcreclf had chosen, from the palace walls 
Farthest removed, and by no sound disturbed. 

And by no eye o'cvlookod ; for in the midst 
Uf loftiest trees, umbrageous, was it hid— 

Yet to tlie sunshiue open, and the airs 

That from the deep shades all around it breathed, 

Cool and sweet-scented. Myrtles, jessamine— 

Ho.ses of varied hues—all climbing shrubs, 
Utcen-Ieaved and fragrant, had she plant^ there, 
Aqd trees of slender body, fruit, aud tfower; 

At early morn had watered, and at eve. 

From a bright fountain nigh, that ceaselessly 
tiushed with a gentle coil from out the earth. 

Its liquid diamonds flinging to the sun 
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With ft soft whisper. To a Maeeliil ardt 
The pliant branches, intertwined, were bent; 

Flowers some, and some rich fruits of gorgeous hues, 
Down hanging lariehly, the taste to please, 

Or, with rich scent, the smell—or that fine sense 
Of beauty that in forms and colours rare 
Doth take delight. With fragrant moss tho floor 
Was planted, to the foot a carpet rich. 

Or, for the languid limbs, a downy couch. 

Inviting slnm^. At the noon-lide hour. 

Here, with some chosen maiden^ would she come, 
Stories of love to listen, or the deeds 
Of heroes of old days: the harp, sometimes, 

Herself would touch, and with her own sweet voice 
Fill all the air with loveliness. But, chief. 

When to his green-wave beii the wearied sun 
Had parted, and heaven’s glorious arch yet shone, 

A last gleam catching fix>m bis closing eye— 

The palaco, with her maidens, quitting then. 

Through vistas dim of tall trees would she pass— 
Cedar, or waving pine, or giant palm— 

Through orange groves, and citron, myrtlo walks. 
Alleys of roses, beds of sweetest flowers, 

Their richest incense to the de^yy breeze 
Breathing profusely all—and having reached 
The spot beloved, with sport, or dance awhile 
On the small lawn to sound of dulcimer, 

The pleasant time would pass ; or to the lute 
Give car delighted, and the plaintive voice 
That sang of hapless love: or, arm in anu. 

Amid the twilight saunter, listing oft 
The fountain’s murmur, or the evening’s sigh, 

Or whisperings in the leaves—or, in his pride 
Of minstrelsy, the sleepless nightingale 
Flooding the air with beauty of sweet sounds: 

And, ever as the silence caiue again. 

The distant and unceasing huni could heat 
Of that magnificent city, on all sides » 

Surrounding them. 

In 1833 appeared two cantos of a descriptive poem, 
T%e Heliotrope, or Pilgrim in Pursuit of Health, being 
the record of a poetical wanderer in Liguria, Hetru- 
ria, Campania, and Calabria, The style and versi¬ 
fication of Byron’s Childe Harold arc evidently 
copied by the author; but he has a native taste and 
elegance^and a purer system of philosopiiy than the 
noble poef. Many of the stanzas are musical and 
picturesque, presenting Claude-like landscapes of the 
glorious classic scenes through which the pilgrim 
passed. We subjoin the description of Pompeii— 
that interesting city of the dead:— 

Fompcial disentombed Pompeia! Hero 
Before me in her pall of ashes spread— 

Wrenched from the gulf of ages—she whose bier 
Was the unbowelled mountain, lifts her head 
Sad but not silent! Thrilling in my ear 
She tells her tale of horror, till the dread 
And sudden drama mustering through the air. 

Seems to rehearse the day of her dp,spair! 

Joyful she feasted ’neath her olive tree. 

Then rose to * dance and play :’ and if a cloud 
O’ershadowed her thronged circus, who could see 
The impending deluge brooding in its shroud * 

On went the games! mirth and festivity 
Increased—prevailed: till rendingly and loud 
The earth and sky with consentaneous roar 
Denounced her doom—that time should be no morw. 

Shook to its centre, the connilsive soil 
Closed round thb' flying: Same's tortured tide , 
O’erkftpt its choimel—•eager for ite spoil I 
Thidk dsurknaas fell, and, wasting fast and wide, 
Wrath opettf^ hw dread flood^tes I Brief the toil 
And tenor of resistance: art sui^lied 
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No sufaterfagei The pillared emt, aad bwiW'.i / 

Thftt proffered shelter, proved a living gmvftl 

Within the circus, tribunal, and shrine^ 

Shrieking they ^rished: there the usurer sank' 
Grasping his gold; the bacchant at his wine; 

The gambler at his dice! age, grade, nor rank,' 

Nor all they loved, revered, or deemed divine. 

Found help or rescue; unredeemed they drank , 

Their cup of horror to the dregs, and fell 

With Heaven’s avenging thunders for their knoll. 

Their city a vast sepulchre—their hearth 
A charnel-house! The beautiful and brave. 

Whose high achievements or whose charms ^VO birth 
To songs and civic wreath, unheeded crave 
A pause ’twixt life and death: no hand on earth| 

No voice from heaven, replied to close the grave 
Yawning around them. Still the burning shower 
Rained down^upon them with unslackoning powejr. 

’Tis an old tale! Yet gafiug thus,,it seems 

But yesterday the circling wine-cup went 

Its joyous round! Here still the pilgrim deems 

New guests arrive—the reveller sits mtent 

At his carousal, quaffing to the themes 

Of Thracian Orpheus: To, the cups indent 

The conscious marble, and tho amphorsa still j 

Seem redolent of old ialemo’s h>ll! . 

It seems but yesterday! Half sculptured there, 

On the paved Forum wedged, the marble shaft 
Waits but the workman to resume his care. 

And reed it by the cunning of his craft. 

'I'he chip., -truck from his chisel, fresh and fair, 

Lie scattered round; the acanthus leaves ingraft 
'J he half'-wiought capital; and Isis’ shrine 
Itctains untouched her implements divine, 

a 

TVe streets are hollowed by the rolling car 

In sinuous furrows; there the lava stone j 

Retains, deep grooved, the frequent axle’a scar. 

Here oft the pageant passed, and triumph shone; 

Here warriors bore the glittering spoils of war. 

And met the full fair city, smiling on 

With wreath and patan!—gay as those who drink \ 

The draught of pleasure on destruction’s brink. i 

The frescoed wall, the rich mosaic floor, 

Elaborate, fresh, and garlanded with flowers 
Of ancient fable:—crypt, and liutelled door 
Writ with the name of their lost tenant—towers ' I 
That still in strength aspire, as when the^ bora 
Their Roman 8tandat4~from tho whelming showera 
That formed their grave—return, like spectres tisan, 

To solve the mysteries of their fearful prison I 

The author of the ‘ Heliotrope’ ia De W. Beati!Ie, 
a T,iOiidon physician of worth, talent, and bene¬ 
volence, who ik also author of Scotkni Ilbutraitd, 
Switzerland Illustrated, Residence in the Court qf Oer- 
many, &c. 

CBAHLEB LAMB. 

CuAmm Lamb, a poet, and a deUghtfhl esaayiil^ 
of quaint peculiar humour and fancy, wm boira in 
London on the I8th February 1778. His fitHwr 
was in humble circumatancea, aefvaqt and friend to 
one of the bencliers of the Inner Temifle: but Cbaiiea - 
was preaented to the achool of Cnrist’a hoapital^ 
and from bis seventh to hia fifteenth year he wafi 
an inmate of that ancient and munificent asylum. , 
Lamb was a nervous, timid, and thoughtM boy: 

' white others were all fire and play, he stole eloiif ! 
with all the self-conoentraHon era monk.’ Bewptda . 
have obtained an exhibition ateehoid, edaditiiBgiUha , 
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to collega, but them exhibitions wete given under thorough appreciation of the spirit of the old dra- 
the implied if not expressed condition of entering niatists, and a fine critlcid taste in anidf *i°8 
into the church, and Lamb had an impediment in genius. Borne of bis poetical pieces were also com' 
his speech, which in this case proved an insuperable posed about this time} but in tliese efforts Lamb 
obstacle. In 1792 he obtained an appointment in barely indicated liis powers, wliich were not fiilly 
the accountant’s Office of the East India Company, displayed till the publication of his essays sigDM 
residing with his parents; and ‘ on their death,’ Klia, originally printed in the Lundon Magazine, 
says Sergeant Talfourd, ‘ he felt himself called In these his curious reading, nice observation, and 
upon by duty to repay to his sister the solicitude poetical conceptions, found a genial ami befitting 
with which she lisd watched over liis infancy, and field. ‘ They are all,’ says his biegraplier. Sergeant 
well, inde^, te Iierformed it. To her, from the age Talfourd, ‘carefully elaborated; yet never were 
of twenty-one, he devoted his existence, seeking works written in a higher defiance to the conven- 
tbencefortH no connexion which could interfere witli tioual pomp of style. A sly hit, a happy pun, a 
her supremacy in his affections, or impair liis ability humorous combination, lets tiie light into the intri- < 
to sustain and to comfort her.’ Tlie first coniposi- cacies of tlie subject, and supplies the pl^e of pon- 
tions of Lamb were in verse, prompted, prob.ably, derous sentences. Seeking liis materials for the 
by the poetry of his friend Coleridge. A warm ad- most part in the common paths of life—often in the 
miration of tho Elizabethan dramatists led liiiu to humblest—he gives an importance to everything, 
imitate their style and manner in a tragedy named and sheds a grace over alL’ In 1823 Lamb was 
John Woodvil, which was published pi 1801, and cniatioipated from the drudgery of liis situation os 
mercilessly ridiculed in tlie JSdinburgh Heview as a clerk in the India House, retiring with a handsome 
specimen of the rudest state of the drama. There jicnsioii, which enabled him to enjoy the comforts, 


is much that is exquisite both in sentiment and ex¬ 
pression in Lamb's play, but the plot is certainly 


and many of the luxuries of life. In a letter to 
Wordsworth, he thus describes his sensations after 


meagre, and the style had tlien an apjiearance of his release:—‘ I came home roa ever on Tuesday 
affectation. 'The following description of llie sports week, 'fhe incomprehonsiblencss of my condition 
in the forest has a truly antique air, like a passage overwhelmed me. It was like passing from life 
in Heywood or Bhirlpy 7— into eternity. Every year to be as long as three; 

•that is, to have three times as much real time— 
To see tho sun to bed, and to arKc, time that is my own~in it! I wandered about 

Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, thinking T was liappy, but feeling 1 was not. But 

Bursting the lazy bonds of sleep that bound him, ; ti,;it tuiimltuousness is passing off. and I liegin 

With all his fires and travelling gl.iries round him. ; jo understand the nature of the gift. Holidays, 

^motiiues the moon on soft night-clouds to rest, ■ .jmmal month, were always unca.sy joys, 

Like Iwauly nestling in a young man s brca.st, ■ tiipjr eonseious fiigitiveness, the craving after 

And all the winking stars, her haudniaids, keep , making tiic most of them. Now, when aU is holi- 
Admiring silence while these lovers sleep. „„ i,„li,lays. 1 can sit at home, in 

^nictimos outstrctched, m very idleness, • ^iiiiic, without a restless impulse for walkings. 

Nought (lomg, saying little, thinking lep, * { ][ ilaily steadying, and shall soon find it as natural 

1 o view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, j master, as it has been irksome 

Go eddying round ; and small birds how they tare, | liave Imd a master.’ He removed to a cottage 

5“/*“®^ A*****”*? ^ ! near f-dington, :md in the following summer, went 

b ilchcd Irom the careless Ainalthca s horn ; gistet aurl companion on a long 

wi am wonas provide, ately led to his giving 

Without their pams, when earth has nought beside , becoming a constant resident at 

To aitswer their small wants. Hiat place. There he lived for about five years, 

1 0 view the i^ceful door come tnppmg by, dcligh ting his friends with his correspondence and 

Tn ft., Jinn. f 1 J" i-n« racvliumour and active benevolence. In 1830 he 


Ii) 1802 Lamb paid a visit to Coleridge at Keswick, ! and he oeeasion.tlly sent a contribution to some 
and clambered up to the top (S'Skiddaw. Notwith- literary periodical. In September 1835, whilst 


stMiding his partiality for a London life, he was taking his daily walk on the London road, he 
deeply struck with the solitary grandeur and beauty stumbled against a stone, fell, ami slightly injured 
of-toe lakes. ‘ Fleet Street and tbc Strand,’he says,* his face. Tho .aeciilent appeared trifling, but erysi- 


standing his partiality for a London life, he was 
deeply struck with the solitary grandeur and beauty 
of- toe lakes. ‘ Fleet Street and the Strand,’ he says,* 
‘ are bettor places to live in for gowl and all than 
amidst. Skiddaw. Still, I turn bach to those great 
places where I wandered about participating in their 
greatness. I could spend a year, two, three years 


pela-s ill fhe face came on, and in a few days proved 
fatal. He was buried in the churchyard at Edniou- 
ton. amidst the tears .and regrets of a circle of warmly 
attached friemls, and his memory was coiiseorated 


among them, but I must have a prospect of seeing by a tribute from the muse of Wordsworth. 


Fleet Street at the end of that time, or I should 
mope and pine away.’ A second dramatic attempt 
w;a8 made W Lamb in 1804. This was a farce cn- 
■ titled Mr H., which was accepted by the proprietor.s 
of Drury Lane theatre, and acted for one night; but 
so indifferently received, that it was never brought 
i forward afterwards. *Lamb saw that the lawe was 


complete edition of Lanih’s works has been published 
by his friend Mr Moxon, and his reputation is still 
on the increase. For this ho is mainly indebted to 
his essays. We cannot class him among the favoured 
sous of Apollo, though in heart and fL>cliiig he might 
sit with the proudest." The peculiarities of his style 
were doubtless grafted upon him by his constant 


hopeless, and consoled his friends with a century of study and life-long ,'idmir.ation of the old Englisli 

C 8 for tlie wreck of his dramatic hopes.’ In 1807 writers. Beaumont ami Fletcher, Massinger, Jeremy 
published a series of■ tales founded on the plays Taylor, Browne, Fuller, nud others of the elder 
of Sbakspeare,-which ho had written in conjunction vtorthies (down to Margaret. Duchess of Newc.astl^ 
with hia sister, and in the following year appeared were his chosen companions. He knew all their 
his.iSMrimeiu of English Dramatie Poets ttw) Hoed fine sayings and noble thoughts; and, consulting 
tdnM tis tune of Shakspeare, a work evincing a his own heart after his hard day’s ploilding at U 14 

.as.a ■ 
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India House, at his quiet flmidc (ere his reputation 
was established, and he came to be ‘ over-cotnpa- 
nied’ by social visitors), he invested his original 
thoughts aud fancies, and drew up Ids curious ana¬ 
logies and speculations in a garb similar to that 
M'hich his favourites wore. Tlitn Lamb was essen¬ 
tially a town-man —a true Londoner—fond as John¬ 
son of Fleet Street and tlie Strand—a frequontor 
of the theatre, and attached to social habits, cour¬ 
tesies, and observances. His acute powers of obser¬ 
vation were constantly called into play, and his 
warm sympathies excited by the shifting scenes 
around him. His kindliness of nature, his whims, 
puns, and prejudices, give a strong individuality 
to his writings; while in playful humour, critical 
taste, and choice expression, Charles Lamb niay 
■be considered among English css.iyists a genuine 
and original master. 

To llestef. 

M^hen maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well siijiplv. 

Though yc among a thousand tiy. 

With vain endeavour. 

A month or more she hath been dead. 

Yet cannot T by force be led 
To think upon the woniiy bed, 

Aud her t'^gcthcr. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That flushed her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call;—if 'Iwas not pride. 

It was a joy to that allied. 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the (Quaker rule, 

Which dotl. the human, feeling cool; 

But she was trained in Nature s .schoel ; 
Nature hud blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying miini, 

A heart that .stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 

Y 0 could not Hester. 

Mjl sprightly neighbour! gone befoic 
To that unknown and .silent shore. 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 

Some summer raoniing. 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a blis.s upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away,' 

A sweet fore-warning? 

'Hut Old Familiar Faecs, 

' I have had playmates, I have had companions. 

In my days of childhood, in riiy joyful .school-days ; 
ml arc gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carausing, 

Hrinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies; 
AU( all are gone, the old fhmiliar iaces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar facc.s. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 

Like an ingrate 1 left my friend abruptly; 

Left him, to miAe on the old familiar faces. , 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood; 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to ftud the old ftmiliar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a bte&iT, 

Why wert not thou bom in my ftther’s dwelling! . 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces--- - 

How some they have died, and some they have left 
me. 

And some ate taken from me; all are departed; 

All, all arc gone, the old familiar faces. 

A Farewdl to ToImcco. 

May the Babylonish cume 

Straight confound my stammering verse. 

If I can a jiassagc see 
In this wonl-pcrplcxity. 

Or a fit expression find. 

Or a language to my mind 
(.Still the phrase is wide or scant). 

To take leave of thee. Great Plant! 

()r in any terms relate 
Half ifiy love, or half my hate : 

For 1 hate, yet love thee so, , 

That, whichever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to bo 
A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vijjo, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine; 

Sorcerer, that niak’st ns dote upon 
Thy hcgriiiied complexion, 

AihI, for thy pernicious sake. 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reelaiini'd lovers take 
’•Jainst women ; thou thy siege dost lay 
Much t<Mi in tlie female w.ay, 

While ihou suck’st the lab’ring breath 
Fii'tcr tlian ki.sses or than death. 

Thou in such a cloud dost bind us. 

That our woi-st foes cannot find us, 

.And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 

.Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 

While each man, through thy height'ning 
steam. 

Does like a smoking Etna seem. 

And all abont us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost show us. 
That our best friends do not know us. 

And, for those allowed features, 
line to reasouaKe creatures, 

Tiiken'st us to fell Chimeras, 

Monsters that, who sec ns, fear ns ; 

t Worse than Cerberus or Ocryon, 

Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 

Bacchus we know, and we allow 
Ills tip.sy ritc.s. But what art thou. 

That but by reflex canst show 
What Ills deity can do. 

As the false E^ptian 8(ieU 
■ Aped the true Ifebrcw miracle! 

Some few vapours thou mayst raise, 

The weak brain may serve to amaze, 

But to the reins and nobler heart. 

Const nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later born, 

The old world was sure forlorn 
Wanting thee, that oldest more 
The god’s victories than before 
All his j^nthors, and the brow^ 

Of his piping Bacchanals. 

The.se, as stale, we disallow. 

Or judge of thee meaait; oidy thou’ 
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His true Indian eonquest art; 

And, for iyy round his dart, 

The reformed god now wearcs 
A liner thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume ; 

Through her quaint alembic strain, 

None so sov’reign to the brain : 

Nature, tW did in thee excel. 

Framed again no second smell. 

Roses, Molets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

OrTor greener damsels meant; 

Thou art the only manly scent. 

Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 

Filth of the montii and fog of the mind, 

Africa, that brags her fuison. 

Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 

Henbane, nightshade, both togctjicr, 

Hemlock, aconite- 

Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 

•Twas but in a sort I blamed thcc ; 

None e’er prospered who defamed thee ; 

Irony all, and feigned abuse. 

Such as perplexed lovci-s use 
At a need, witen, in despair 
To paint forth their faire-t fair. 

Or in part but to exjiress 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 

They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of Dearest Miss, i 

Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, ! 

And thn.se foniis of old admiring, 

Call her Cockatrice and t^iren, , • • 

Basilisk, and all that’s evil, • 

Witch, llyena, Mcnnaid,Devil, 

Ethiop, Wench, and Ulackamoor, 

Monkey, Ape, and twenty mote ; 

Friendly Trait’ress, loving Foe— 

Not that she is truly so. 

But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 

Borders so uixtn exces-s, 

That they do not rightly wot 

Whether it be pain or not. * 

Or, as men, constrained to part 
W'ith what’s nearest to their heart, 

While their sorrow’s at the height, 

Lose discrimination quf^c. 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 

To appease their frantic pill, 

On the darling thing ivhatcver, • 

Whence they feel it death to sever, 

Though it be, as they, pcrforctu 
Guiltless of the sod divorce. 

For I must (nor lot it grieve thee. 

Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee ; 
For thy sake. Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And hut seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

Hut as she, who once hath been 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Ever .after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state, 

Though a widow, or divoi-ced, 

So I, from thy converse forced, 

The old name and style retain. 


Where, though I, by sour phyaioiu), { 

Am debarred the full fruition I 

Of thy favours, I may catch i 

Some collateral sweets, and snatch I 

Sidelong odours, that give life ’ ■ 

Like glances from a neighbours wife ; 

And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight, 

An uucouquered Canaaiiite. 

Tlie following are selections from Lamb’s Essays, 
whicli contain more of the exquisite materials of ! 
{loctry tlian his short occasional verses. ': 

i 

Dmiin-t'liiklreii—A Kertne. { 

Cliildren love to listen to stories about their elders, ! 
when they were children; to stretch their imagination '| 
to tlie conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or |l 
graiidamc, whom they never san*. It was in this ;| 
.spirit that my little ones crept about me the other |! 
evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field, j, 
who lived in a gi'eat hou^e in Norfolk (a hundred i] 
times bigger tlnin that in wliich they and papa lived), | j 
wliicli had been the scene—so at least it w'as generally (i 
believed in that part of the country—of the tragic in- li 
cideiits which they had lately become familiar with i ■ 
from the ballad of the Children in the \\'ood. Cer- | 
tain it is tlnat the whole .story of the children and \ 
their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in j 
wood uj>o)i the chimiicy-piero of the great hall, the 
whole story ilown to the Robin Redbreasts, till a | 
foolish rich person pulled it ilovni to set up a marhle I 
one of modem invention in its stead, with no story 1 
upon it. Hero Alice put out one of her dear mother’s ] 
looks, too tender to b** called upbraiding. Then I went j 
on to say how religious and how good their great- : 
graiidtiiother Field was, how beloved and respected by | 
everybody, thou;rh she was not indeed the mistrchs of ' 
this great Iiou.-.e, hut had only the charge of it (and ; 
yet in some rcsjiccts she might he said to he the mis- I 
tress of it loo) coiiiniittcil to her by the owner, who 
picfcncd living in a newer and more fashiuuablo I 
niaii'-ioii which he hud purchased somewhere in the j 
ad.joining county; but still she lived in it in a man- j 
ncr as il' it had been licr own, and kept up the dignity ' 
of the great house in a sort while she lived, which • 
afteiwords came to decay, .and was iieai;^ pulled !| 
down, and all its old ornaments stripped afid carried || 
away to the owner's mlicr house, where they were set i 
up, and looked .as awkward .as if some one were to 'j 
carry away the o'd tombs they had seen lately at the ' 
abbey, ami stick them vip in Lady (.’.'s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. J lore .lohu smiled, a.s much as to say, ' 

‘ that would be fmdisli indeed.’ And then I told how, j 
when she came to die, her funeral was attended by a ; | 
concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, i 
of the ncighhoiirhooil for many miles reund, to show I 
their respect I'or her memory, bccau.se she had been . j 
such a good and religious woman; so good, indeed, ' 
that she knew .all the I’salter by heart, ay, and a 
great iKut of the Testament besides. Here little Alice i 
s]iread her hands. Tlien I told what a tall, upright, ,| 
gniccful pcrsoif their great-graudmother Field once i 
was ; and how in her youth she was esteemed the j 
best dancer. Here Alice’s little right foot played an | 
involuntary luovomont, fill, upon my looking grave, 
it ilcsisled’- -the best dancer, I was saying, in the , 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, 
and bowed her down with pain; but it could never 
head her good spirits, or make them .stoop, but , 
they were still upright, because she was so good and . 
reiigions. Then I told how she wift used to sleep ' 
by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house; 
and how she believed that an apparition of two ia- | 
fants was to be seen at midnight didiug up and dowa > 
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(be great staircase near wlitra she slept; but she 
said ‘those innocents would do her no harm and 
how frightened I used to 'N, though in tliose days I 
jhad my maid to sleep with me, because I was nerer 
half so good or religious as she—and yet 1 never sow 
the infants. Hero John expanded all his eyebrows, 
and tried to look courageous. Then I told how good 
she was to all her grandchildren, having us to the 
great house in the holidays, where I, in particular, 
used to spend many hours by myself in giizing upon 
the old ousts of the twelve Cswiars that had been 
emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would 
8^^ to live again, or I to be turned into marble with 
them; how I never ronlil be tired with roaming about 
that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with 
their worn-out hanging, fluttering tapestry, and 
carved oaken paniiels, with thogihling almost nibbed 
nut—sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, 
which I had almost to myself, unless when now and 
then a solitary gardening man would cross me—and 
how the nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, 
without my ever oflering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless nowand then, and because 
I had moie pleasure in strolling about .ainoiig the old 
meiaucholy-looking yew trees, or the firs, and pick¬ 
ing up the red berries and the lir apples, which were 
good for nothing but to look at; or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass, with all the luie garden smells 
around me; or basking in the orangciy, till I could 
almost fancy myself ripening, too, along with the 
oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth; or in 
watching the dace that darted to and fro in the lish- 
pond at the bottom of i he garden, with hero and (here 
a great sulky pike hanging midway down the water 
in silent slate, as if it mocked at their impertinent 
friskings. I had more pleasure in these Wy-iilU* 
diversions than in all the sweet darours of poacliCL!, 
nectarines, oranges, and such like eoii.mon l>'iits of 
children. Here John slyly deposited back uj)on the 
plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unnb.served by 
Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both 
seemed willing to relinquish them for the present as 
irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more heightened 
tone, I told how, though their great-grandmother 
Field loved all lier grandchildren, yet in an especial 
manner she might be said to love their uncle, .lohn 

L- , because he was so handsome and spirited a 

youth, aAl a king to the rest of us; and, instead of 
moping aBout in solitary corners, like some of u«, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make 
it carry him half over the county in a morning, and 
join the hunters when there were any out; end yet he 
Wed the old great house and gardens too, hut had 
too much spirit to be always pent up withiji their 
boundaries ; and how their uncle grew up to man's 
•state as brave as he was handsome, to the admiration 
bf everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most cspcciuly; and how be used to carry me upon 
W back when 1 was a lame-footed boy—for ho was a 
good bit older than mt—many a mile when I could 
set walk for pain; and how, in after life, he became 
Ihme-footed too, and I did not always, I fear, make 
•Uowwaces enough for him when be* was impatient 
Imd in pain, nor remember sufficiently how considn- 
ISte he had been to roc when I was laroe-footed; and 
how, when he died, though he had not been dea/l an 
KOnr, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, 
such la distance there is Iietwixt life and death; and 
how I bore his death, as T thoughf, pretty well at first, 
but afterwards it haunted aud haunted me; and 
thoflgh 1 did nqti cry or take it to heart as some do, 
arid as I think he would have done if I had died, yet 
1 wiBjiM him all day long, and knewnot till then hew 
ttttdk bAad loved wm. I missed his kindness, and I 
milatd ^ arossbess, and wished him to be alive again, 


to be quarrelling with him. (fdt wa quanrdbd some^ 
times), tather than not have him ag^; and Was ak 
Uneasy without him, as he, their poor uncle, must 
hare Wn when the doctor took off his limb. 'Hoe 
the children fell a-crying, and asked if their little 
mourning which they had on was not for Uncle Jolm; 
and they looked up, and pmyed me not to go;on about 
their uncle, but to tell them some stories about their 
pretty dead mother. Then I told how, for seven long 
years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yrt 
persisting ever, 1 courted the fair Alice W—^n; and, as 
much as children could understand, 1 explained to 
them what coyness, and difficulty, and. denial meant 
in maidens; when suddenly turning to Alice, thO 
soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes With such 
a reality of re-presentment, that I became in doubt 
which of them stood thei-e before me, or whose that 
bright hair was ; and while 1 stood gazing, both the 
children gradually grew fainter to my view', receding, 
and still receding, till nothing at last but two mourn¬ 
ful features wire seen in tliu uttennost distance, which, 
without speech, strangely impressed upon me the 
effocts of speech: ‘ We are not of Alice, nor of' thee; 
nor are we children at ell. The children of Alice 
call Bartrum father. We arc nothing, less than 
nothing, and dreams. We are only what might have 
been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we^ have existence and a 
nameand immediately awaktrig, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor ann-chair, where 1 hod 
lallen asleej), with the faithful Bridget ufichonged by 
my side—^l>ut John L. (or -Temes Elia) ■was gone for 


I'ooF Jltlaftwis. 

A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in na- 
* tur«, a picf e of iiujicrtinent correspondency, an odious 
apptoximation, a haunting conscience, a preposterous 
shadow, lengthening in the noontide of your prospmty, 
an unwelcome remembrancer, a perpetually recurring 
mortification, a drain on your purse, a more intoler¬ 
able dun upon your pride, a drawback upon success, 
a rebuke to your rising, a'stain in your blood, a blot 
on jour scutcheon, a rent in your garment, a death’s 
head at your banquet, Agathocles’s pot, a Mordecai in 
your gate, a Laz.arus at your door, alien in your path, 
a frog in your chamber, a fly in your ointment, a mote 
in yVmr eye, a triumph to your enemy, an apology to 
youi friends, the one thing not needful, the hail in 
harvest, the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth 

you, ‘That is Mr- p’ A rap between familiarity 

and respect, that demands, and at the mme time 
seems to despair of entertainment. He eniereth smil¬ 
ing and embarrassed. He hohicth out his hand to 
^ou to shake, and draweth it back again. He casually 
looketh in about dinner time, when the table is fitU. 
He offereth to gs away, seeing you have company, but 
is induced to stay. He filleth a ebair, and your visi- 
tor's two children are accommodated at a side table. 
He never cometh upon open days, when your wife says 
with some complacency, * My dear, perhaps M* 
will drop in to-day.’ He remembaeth birt^ays, 
and professetli he is fortunate to have stnmM^ upon' 
one. He dcclareth a^inst fish, the turbot being small, 
yet suffereth himself to lie importuned into a .'(dice 
against his first resolution. He sticketh ^ tluspoft, 
yet will be prevailed upon to emp^ the remaifider 
glass of claret, if a stranger press it-uptm hkh. He 
is a puzzle to the servants, who are fearftil of being 
too obsequious, or not civil enough to him. Tie 
guests think ‘ they have seen him before.’ Every 
speculatcth upon his condition; and the most part 
take him to be a tide-waiter. H« ealleth you your 

Christian name, to imply tiist his Othtr hi ih« Same 

m ‘ . 
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MUi W «w®. M *00 fwaTliw by half, yet you 
i^kbebadleH^ffid«no«> With half the fomUiartty, 
he might pass for a casual dependent; with more 
bolduest, he would bo in no danger of being taken for 
what he is. Ho is too humble for a friend, yet taketh 
on him more state thao.befits a client. Ho is a worse 
guest ^an a country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth 
up no tent; yet ‘tis odds, from his garb and demea¬ 
nour, that your guests take him for one. He is asked 
to make one at ute whist table; refuscth on the score 
of poverty, and resents being left out. MTien the com¬ 
pany break u^, h® proffereth to go for a coach, and 
lets the B^ant go. He recollects your grandfather; 
and will Urust in some mean and quite unimportant 
anecdote of the family. He knew it when it Avas not 
quite BO flourishing as ‘ he is blest in seeing it now.’ 
He reviveth past situations, to institute what he caUcth 
favourable comparisons. With a reflecting sort of 
congzatulatiou he will inquire the price of your fur¬ 
niture; and insults you with a special commendation 
of your window-curtains. He is of optniou that the 
um is the more elegant shape; but, after all, there 
was something more comfortable about the old tcii- 
Jcettle, which you must remember. Ho dare say you 
must.flnd a great convenience in having a carriage of 
your own, and apuealeth to your lady if it is not so. 
Inquireth if you have bad your arms done on vellum 
yet; and did not know J,ill lately that such and .such 
had been the crest d the family. His memory is un¬ 
seasonable, his coiupliiiicnts pcrvei-.se, his tialk a 
trouble, bis stay pertinacious; and when be gocth 
away, you dismiss his cliair into a comer as precipi¬ 
tately as possible, and feel fairly lid of two nuisances. 

There Is a tvorsc evil under the sun, and fhiit is a 
female poor relation. You may do something with 
the other; you may pass him off tolerably ivell; but 
your Indigent she-relative is hopeless. ‘He is an old 
humorist,’ you may say, ‘ and affects to go thrpact-e 
bare. HU circumstances are better than folks wn|iU 
take them to be. You arc fond of having a characW' 
at your table, and truly he is one.’ But in the indi¬ 
cations of female poverty there can be no disguise. 
No woman dresses below herself from caprice. The 
truth must out without shuffling. ‘She is plainly 

related to the L-s, or ivhat does she at their 

house!’ She is, in all probability, your wife's cousin. 
Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her 
garb is something between a gentlewoman and a beg¬ 
gar, yet the former evidently predominates. She is 
most provokingly humble, and ostentatiously sensible 
to her inferiority. He may requite to bo repressed 
sometimes— dliquando auffiaminawlvA fl-«t—^but there 
is no raising her. You send her soup at dinner, ami 

she begs to be helped after tht gentlemen. Mr- 

requests the honour of taking wine with her; she 
hesitates between port and Madeira, and chooses the 
former because he does. She calls the servant siVf 
and insists on not troubling him to hold her plate. 
The housekeej^er patronises her. The children’s go- 
Temess takes'Upon her to correct her when she has 
mistaken the piano for a harpsichord. 

Bichard Amlet, Esq., in the play, is a notable in- 
itaneo of Uie disadvantages to which this chimerical 
notion of aflinity constituting a claim to acquaint¬ 
ance may subject the spirit of a gentleman. A little 
.foolish blood is all that is betwixt him and a lady 
with a great estate. His stars are perpetually croased 
. by nmUgnwt maternity of an old woraan, who 
pettnts in calling him ‘ her sou Dick.’ But she has 
whocowithal in tho end to recompu.iso bis indignitie.s, 

, Hid float him again upon the brilliant surface, under 
which it had been her seeming business and pleasure 
sill along to sink him. AIL men, besides, are not of 
Bick's tempocament. 1 knew on Amlet in real life, 
i VhOt 'wanting Hick’s buoyancy, sank indeed. Poor 
; .'ypr.^ was of my own standing at Christ’s, a fine 


classic, and a youth of promise. If he had. a blemish, 
it was too much pride; but its quality mts inoflbn- 
sive; it was not of that sort which hardens the hesit 
and serves to keep inferiors at a distance; it only 
sought to ward off derogation from itself. It woe the 
principle of self-respect carried as far as it could eO, 
without infringing upon that respect which he womd 
have every one else equally maintain for himself. He 
would have you to think alike with him on this topib 
Many a quarrel have I had with him when we were 
rather older boys, and our tallness made us more ob- i 
noxious to observation in the blue clothes, because I 
would not thread the alleys and blind ways of the 
town with him to elude notice, when wc have been 
out together on a holiday in the streets of this sneer¬ 
ing and prying metropolis. W -went, sore with 

these notions, to Oxford, where the dignity and sweet¬ 
ness of a scholar’s life, meeting with tho alloy of a 
humble introduction, wrought in him a passionate 
devotion to the place, with a profound aversion from 
the society. The servitor’s gown (worse than his school 
array) clung to him with Nessian venom. He thought 
himself ridiculous in a garb under which Latimer must 
liavc walked erect; and In whicli Hooker in his young 
days possibly flaunted in a vein of no discommendable 
vanity. In the depth of college .shades, or in his lonely 
cliainlicr, the j)oor student shrunk from observation. 
He found shelter among books which insult not, and 
studies that ask no que.stions of a youth’s flnances. | 
He was lord of his library, and seldom cared for look- i 
iiig out beyond his domains. The healing influence 
of studious pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to 
abstract. He was almost a healthy man, when the 
waywardness of his fate broke out against him with a 

second and worse malignity. The father of W- 

had hitherto exercised the humble profession of house 

painter at N-, near Oxford. A supposed interest 

with soiqc of tlie heads of colleges had now induced 
him to take up his abode in that city, with the hope 
of being employed upon some public works which 
were talked of. From that moment 1 read in the 
countenance of the yoiin.g man the determination j 
which at lerngth tore him from academical pursuits 
for ever. To a person unacquainted with our univer¬ 
sities, the distance beriveeh the goAviismen and the 
townsmen, as they are called—the trading part of the 
latter especially—is carried to an excess that would 
appear harsh and incimliblu. The terapflrament of 

W-’s father was diametrieally the icvfrse of his 

uAvn. Old W-was a little, busy, cringing trades¬ 

man, who, with Lis son upon his ana, would stand 
bowing and scraping, cap in hand, to anything that 1 
wore the semblance of a gown—insensible to the winks i 
and opener remonstrances of the young man, to whose i 
chamber-fellow, or equal in standing, perhaps, he was 
thus obsequiously and gratuitously ducking. Such a 

state of things could not lai<t. W-must change 

the air of Oxford, or iie sufl'oeated. He chose the 
former; and let the sturdy moralist, who stcaini the 
point of the fliial duties as high as they ran bear, 
censure the uereliction ; he cannot estimate the strug¬ 
gle. T stood with W— —, the last afternoon I ever 
saw hiiu, under the caves of his patenial dwelling. 
It was in the flue lane leading from the High Street 

to the back of-college, where W -kept his 

rooms. He scenued thoughtful and more reconciled. 

I ventured to rally him—finding him in a better 
mood—upon a representation of the Artist Evangelist, 
which the old man, whose affairs were b^inning to 
flourish, had caused to be set up in a splendid sort of 
frame over his really handsome shop, either as a token j 
of prosperity, or bodge of gratitude to his saint. 
W -—— look^ np at the Luke, ifiid, like Sata^ 1 
‘ knew his mounted sign, and fled.’ A letter on his 
father’s table the next morning announced that he 
bad accepted a eommission in a regiment about to 
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for Portugal. Re wu ‘among the fint who 
perished before the walls of St Sebastian. 

1 do not know how, nton a subject which I began 
with treating half sertously, I should hare fallen upon 
• a redtal so eminently pabM; but this theme of poor 
relationdiip is replete with so much matter for tragic 
as well as comic associations, that it is ditficult to 
keep the account distinct without blcndmg. The 
earliest impressions whi^ I received on this matter 
. Me certmnly not attended with anything painful, or 
Terr humiliating, in the recalling. At ray father’s 
table (no very splendid one) was to be found every 
Saturday the mysterious figure of au aged gentleman, 
clothed in neat black, of a sad yet comely appearance. 
His deportment was of the essence of gravity ; his 
Words few or none; and I was not to make a noise in 
his presence. I had little inclination to have dune 
SO; —^for my cue was to admire in silence. A parti¬ 
cular elbow-chair was appropriated to him, which was 
in no case to be violated. A peculiar son of sweet 
pudding, which appeared on no other occasion, dis¬ 
tinguished the days of his coming. I used to think 
him a prodigiously rich man. All I could make out 
of him wa.s, that he and ray father had been school¬ 
fellows a world ago at Lincoln, and that he came from 
the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place where all 
the money was coined, and 1 thought he was the owner 
of all that money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined 
themselves about his presence. lie seemed above 
human infirmities and passions. A sort of racluu- 
eholy grandeur invested him. From some inexplic¬ 
able doom I fancied him obliged to go about in an 
eternal suit of mourning; a captive—a stately being 
let out of the Tower on Saturdays. Often have I 
wondered at the temerity of iny father, who, in spite 
of a habitual general respect which we all in com¬ 
mon manifested towards him, would ventuie new and 
then to stand up against him in some aygumeut 
touching their youthful days. The houses of the 
ancient city of Lincoln are divided (as most of luy 
readers know) between the dwellers on the hill and 
in the valley. This marked distinction formed an 
obvious division betw'ecn the boj's who lived above 
(however brought together in a common school) and 
the boys whose paternal residence was on the plain— 
a suflScient cause of hostility in the code of these 
yotmg Grotiuscs. My father had been a leading 
mountaineer; and would still maintain the general 
ea|icriorit^ in skill and hardihood, of the above boys 
(his own faction) over the below boy* (so were they 
called), of which party his contemporary had been c. 
chieftain. Many and liot were the skirmishes on this 
topic—-the only one upon which the old gentleman 
was ever brought out—rand laid blood bred ; even 
sometimes almost to the recoinincncemcnt (su I ex¬ 
pected) of actual hostilitic.s. But my father, who 
seemed to insist upon mlvantages, generally contrived 
to turn the conversation upon some adroit Ly-com- 
mendation of the old minster; in the general prefer- 
once of which, before all other cathedrals in the 
island, the dweller on the hill and the plain-born 
could meet on a conciliating level, and lay down 
their less important difterences. Once only I saw the 
-<4d gentleman really ruffled, and I Amcinbcr with 
anmish the thought that came over me—‘pcrlia]ih he 
wlfl never come here a^in.’ lie had lieen pressed to 
take another plate of the viand which I have alrcaily 
.mentioned as the indispensable cuncomitaiit of his 
TiRit& He had refused, with a re,sistance amounting 
to ligntir, when my aunt, an old Lincolnian, hut who 
had somrthing of this, in common with ray cousin 
Bridget, that she would sometime, press civility out 
of MMonr—uttenxl the following memorable applici# 
tioB : *. Bo. , take another slice, Mr Billet, for you do 
net Mt eveiy day.* The old gentleman said 

JAotmg ill. the time—but he took'occasion in the 


course of the evening, when some aggtuq^t $ad'vm«~ 
tervened between them, to utter, with' 'an ' 
which chilled the comiiany, and which chitls ipO now' 
as I write it —* ’Woman, you are superannuated.* 
John Billet did not survive long after the digesting 
of this afifront; but he survived long enough to as¬ 
sure me that peace was actually restoi-ed! and, ff I 
remember aright, another pudding was discreetly sub¬ 
stituted in the place of that which hod occasioned the 
offence, lie died at the Mint (anno 1781), where he 
had long held, what he accounted, a comfflrtablo in¬ 
dependence ; and with five pounds fourteen shillings 
and a penny, which were found in his escritoire after 
his decease, left the world, blessing God that he had 
enough to huiy him, and that he had never been 
obliged to any man for a sixpence. This was—a : 
Poor Helatiou. I 


nii,LiABi soTnnur. 

William Sothebv, an elegant and accomplished 
scholar and translator, was bom in London nn the 
9th of November 17.57. He was of good family, and 
educated at Harrow school. At the age of ceven- 
tccii he cntercil the army as an officer in the 10th 
dragoons. lie quitted the army in the year 1780, 
and purchased Bevis MourA, near Houthampton, 
where he contiiiued to reside thi®the next ten years. 
Here Mr Sotheby cultivated his taste for literature, 
and translated some of the minor Greek and Latin 
poets. In 1788 he made u pedestrian tour through 
Wales, of which he wrote a poetical description, 
published, together with .anne odes and sonnets, in 
17S9. Two years afterwards the poet removed to 
London, when he nii.xed in the literary and scien¬ 
tific society of the metropolis, and was warmly 
Esteemed i y all who knew him. In 1798 he pub- 
Upa^d a translation from the Oberon of Wieland, 
which greatly extended his reputation, and procured 
him the tlninks and friendship of the German poet. 
He now liceamc a frequent competitor for poetical 
fame, lu 1799 he wrote a poem commemorntivo of 
the battle of the 'Nile; in 1800 apjicared his tran¬ 
slation of the Georgies of 'Virgil; in 1801 he pro¬ 
duced a Poetical Epistle on the Encouragement of the 
British School of PahUiitg; and in 1802 a tragedy 
on tl'c model of the ancient Greek drama, entitled 
Orestes, T'he threatened invasion of the Frendi 
roused tlie military spirit of tkitheby, and he entered 
w'ith veal upon the formation of a volunteer corps. 
Wlien this alarm had blown over, he devoted liim- 
self to the coraixisition of an original sacred poem, 
in blank verse, under the title of Saul, which 
appeared in 1807. Tlie fame of Scott induced him 
to attempt the roimwtie metrical style of narra¬ 
tive and description; and in 1810 he published 
Coiuttancp. de C<\slilk, a poem in ten cantos. In 
1814 lie republished liis ‘ Orestes,’ together witfi 
four other tragedies; and in 1815 a second cor¬ 
rected eilitiou of the Georgies. A tour on 
mntinent (during which Mr Sotheby was absent 
for eighteen months) gave occasion to auotbtff 
poetical work, Italy, descriptive of classic scenes 
and rccullcetlons. lie next bc-gan a labour which 
he had lung eontcraplntcd, the translatum of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, tliougli he was upwaxdp of 
seventy years of age before he entere'd upon'the 
Herculean task. 'liie summer and autumn of 1829 
were spent in a tour to tkxitland, during which ho 
visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, wdexplored 
some of the most interesting of the Highland dis- ^ 
tricts. The following verses, written in a steam-;'' 
boat during an excursion to Staffa and Iona, show 
the nndiminished powers of the x'Oteran poet sa; I 
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I acaled thy '^uininlt hoai, 

I panned l)on?3>tn thy an’h gipntir, 

Whose piUftTod cavern, swells the ioai| 

VHirti thunders on thy rocky shoie 
The roll of tiie Atlantic, 

That hour the wind forgot to ia\e, 

The surge lorgot its motion. 

And ereiy pillw m thy uiie 
Slept m its shadow on the ivw, 

Unnpplcd I>y the ocean 

Then the past a/c befoic lui oaiiu, 

Whe« ’mid till li/hliiin/s swccji. 

Thy islo with its liasiltu liaine, 

And every eolui in wn ithid with tlaiiu, 

Burst Irom the hi ilm ' deep 

When ’mnl loin’s wit iin vnwlnle 
O’ei Mulptureil griu- I tiod, 

Wheie Tinu liw! shewn < nh rnniildcnn/ ai'lt 
O’er saints and kiu^s th it rc ircil thi juli, 

I hailed the etern il (md 
Yet, Stafla, moil I Iclt liis pnsinie in thy i n 
lhan where Iona’s iioss jx I’li thi wcstoniw iit 

Mr Ssthstiy’^ translation oi the Ilivl w is pnhlislie 1 
in 1831, and was ,ccucrillj istcinnd sp nted ind 
faitliAil The Odys«tj he lomphtid m the loilow 
mg year 'Ihis w is dlic list pioihiitioii ol tin 
ainiable and indilnttgihle iiithi r lie still < njoei d 
the society ol his fi ends, ml tsni niidt inotlnr 
toucthiou^h 'Noith Wiles, hut liis le ii^tliem d hte 
was near atlosi and iftci a short illness, lie died 
OB the 3t)th ol Jlieeuiher 1'*’) m tlu siniite 
seventh yen of Ins 'Jhe oruiuil jsietu il 

productleiiis ot All Sothehi hm not Ixen n piinterl 
his transl itiuii.> iie»thi ihuf soune ol Insrcputi 
tion Wieliml, it is sud, was iliiinied with tlu 
genius of his trinsHtor ml the iuh,1x nitf ot 
dietion in the Otx,ion, ml its fimiti of vtisili* i- 
tion, notwithst Hiding the rcstrmts mijiosod by i 
difficult measure, wUP ruh).,is( 1 hv tlu uitiis In 
his tragrdies, AIi tsotluhy ehsplies (onsidcrihL 
warmth ol pission iiul li.,ui itiii linguui, hut his 
plots art ill coiistiucted His suietl pixm hvul, 

18 the lougcst ol Ills wotks ‘ I 111 tc IS ill hi \( \ mil 
gract: m many tif the iltsi nptions si\s Jctfni, 
‘a sustained lone ot .,entl(mss and pieti m thi 
seutmients, .mil in 1 1 dmi ite be luty in tin dietiop 
which freeiuemtly mikfs uiiends toi the w nit it | 
force and ori„iiiality ’ 1 he versitii itum ilso wants 

that easy flow mil niilody whith iliiuctirisi Ohi , 
ron Passages ot tsothibys inctru il roniuue iti 
happily versificl, mil mu lig ionsidirtil good inn | 

talons of Scott Imhul, llyion smi of hir s lluhe, 
that he imitited evciybody, and oeeasioiiilly sin 
passed his motleN , 

[AppxHu'h ot Sin 1 atiil h s Umuh omii i ' '/ 
I’hlfilii t ] * 

Ilaik' haik' the i lash indilaii' 

Of shaken cymbals cadeniiiia the { uc 
<Af martial movement rei,ul u , the swell 
Sonorous of the braaeti tinnip ot wai , 

Shrill twang ot harps, soothed by nielo hou i iluiiio 
Of boat on silvei bars, ami sweet, in pvusi 
Of harsher instrument, continuous flow 
Ofbgfath, tlirough flutes, m symphony wall si 
Chotn, whose matched eoues filled the an afai 
With jubilee and chant oi tiiumpu hymn, 

And ever and anon iircgular buist 

Of loudest acclamation to e<u.h host 

Saul’s stately advancepioelaniied Beleire him, youths 

In robes sucenu t ioi swiftness, olt they struck 

Tlwir stares against the giuuud, and named the thi ong 

Bttekward to mstant homage. Novi, his strength 


Of chariots rolled with each an anned band; 
llarth groaned afar beneath their iron wheels : 

Part armed with scythe for battle, part adonted 
I Ol triumph Nor there wonting a led train 
Of steeds in iieh caparison, foi show 
Of solemn entry Hound about tin king, 

Wdniors, his watch and ward, from eveiy tribe 
Diawm out. Of these a thousand each select i. 

Of si/c and comohress abine thur piers, 

Pude ot then lace Itodiarit their armi ur some 
fn sihei cased, siale ovei scale, that played 
All pliant to till lithe ness ot thi limb 
Simc mailed in twisted ..old, hril withiii link 
I If xibly iiiigcil and fitted, tint the eye 
Beneath the inlding pmoplv piiisuid. 

At hen ait cf w ir the strfn>,th ot man pioioked, 
llie nil tiou of the musilcs, as they worked 
III rise and tall On cmh left thi..h a swoid | 

'swung III the Inoidcncl baldric, each nght hand i 

tirispel i 1 ii_'shidrwiiig spetr like them, their ' 

I h Ilfs 

\iriycd , svst 111 tlicir slmhls it silnl ore, 

An I on tluir hehii, tin gi iici s ti il had wio ight 
Us sill tilts iniichduKi I war, 

And 1 ir tin n ut ill, a i die, Piiiiit'm dye, 

<ii iiifiilh placed, when the winded shuttle, ihot 

By cuiiiiiiig 1 'si hill ill iirpins, wmt 

111 iiluic ot in my eclnind ti^iiris r lie 

Bn ht 'h wi I till sun, iiillii„ht tl t luiiiislied mail 

(II til us mils, 1 m,.i I, will s pa t to s ng k pt time; I 

And 1 1 i,.ht the 1 in I s] i irs, an 1 learn 1 1 crests, 

\i I fliui t f f 1 mill Is 11 isliiiijr to an 1 fio i 

1 hi 11 11 1 ly I 11 I>ini ith thur c iniin<', caith 
U 1 h gluteie I ''ecu afir, amidst the pouip, 

( i,.t I Iv 111 ult 1 but 111 11 by pn le cl poll 
Kill W11, 11 lsii]iii 1 1 itiiK, than 111h turn 
< If w 11 mil ic_al i ni nut ut, thi km.', 

Ihioriid III tiiui ipli il e ir, with tujihics _'i ired, 

"St id tiiiiiici t lilt lifrni' i bis Im i 
Shine like i suiil lu du Ills irm mfliwed 
\ lol I, nil] 111 il 111 iiitli, thukU stalled 
A\ itli III i/e t ni 11* _i I IS the cl i p tli it bound 
Us_'itbu<ill 1 Is bis iiiiph ilicst nthwiut, 

Stpjhiu indo’irliis is j u. wluii iiibiis buint, 

V (huiib flu lul mil w ill I Ills wiu_s in gild 

1 S 11/ / 1 I II ( ! I ilnij thf 1 K 'ore ] 

•111 litiis il Isnil I pi II the 1 or 1 1 1 iCisfs I 

Bn il inti s, n_ \A ul, t irp u 1 t il ict hit 
A II i 111 s up md WI lit with ) y the clauet , 

And to SI III twill hii' 1 tstijstossal it 
A 0111 tuns md fn m tin tlishui ymbilsshikc 
swiit iliiv’iii, nil isini g till gifhU ina/c 

shout se' iiid yi ' nuke answii, sml hath aliin 
lIJA thoiismils, Diiid lus tin tlioiisaiids slim 
Sm. 1 new si n 1 siw them in the i la.i , 

1 siw ih gltain t sjtus, tlu fl ish at swords. 

Hut ring i.,aiii t lun ..it s Ihc naidcis’watch 
Icisidiiit 11 wir mswcii 1 1 iwir i warning toice 
\A is hnid with ut, tlu uy of wi within 
llic Iiiul it ui.ms, uiil the mil id her, 
the nnthcr, m hei iiiignish, who foic wept, 

A\ ipt it tlu lii'i t her ImIk is now no inoie 

Shout jI I mdyc' nmki answei, Saul hath slim 
Ills thousu ds , Hand his tin thousands slim 
Sin t I new >11., Spake not the lusultiu.. to < 

1 will puisiit, Mitikc, iliMiIc the sjioil. 

Ms h md shall dash then ini.mt on the stones, 

Ihe ploughsh m ol my scngcaiiie shall draw out 
llic fallow, whcic the town and tortiosn rcit.c 
Btfisic my chaiiot Isioers ilncfs shalLcIauk 
fkiir chains, laihsidi then viigin iiau.,hters groan; 

1 lewhilc to wcase my conquest on thi ir looms 
Shout ye i and ye* m ike .uiswer, ^auI hath slam 
Ills thousands; David his ton thousand' ulain 
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Thou heurdst, 0 G«d of bkttkl Thou, whose look 
Snappeth the spear in sunder. .In thy strength 
A youth, thy chosen, laid their champion low. 

Saul, Saul pursues, overtakes, divides the spoil; 

Wreathes round our necks these chains of gold, and 
robes 

Our limbs with floating crimson. Then rejoice, 

Daughters of Israel 1 from your cymbsls shake 
Sweet.clwjgour, hymning Ood! the Irfird of Hostel 
Ye 1 shout S and ye 1 make answer, Saul hath slain ■ 

His thousands; David his ten thousands slain. 

Such the hymned harmony, from voices breathed 
Of virgin minstrels, of each tribe the prime | 

For beauty, and fine form, and artful touch \ 

Of instrument, and skill in dance and song; | 

Choir answering choir, that on to Gibeah led | 

The victors back in triumph. On each neck | 

Played dhains of gold; and, shadowing their charms . 

With colour like the bliishtts of the mom, 

Robes, gift of Saul, round their light limbs, iu toss 
Of cymbals, and the many-roased dance, 

Floated like roseate clouds. Thus, these came on 
In dance and song; then, multitudes that swelled | 

The pomp of triumph, and in circles ranged 
Around the altar of .Tehovah, brought 
Freely their offerings; and with one accord 
Sang, ‘ Glory, and praise, and worship unto God.’ 

LiQud rang the exultation. ’Twas the voice 
Of a free people from impending chains I 

Redeemed; a people proud, whose bosom boat I 

With fire of glory and renown in anus 
Triumphant. Loud the exultation rang. 

There,many a wife, whose anient gaze from far 
Singled the warrior whose glad eye gave back 
Her look of love. There, many a grandsirc held 
A blooming boy aloft, and ’midst the array 
In triumph, pointing with his stafl’, exclaimed, 

* Lo, my brave son ! I now may die in peace.’ i' „ 

There, many a beauteous i irgln, blushing deep, 

Flung back her veil, an.l, os the warrior came, 

Hailed her betrothed. But, chiefly, on one alone 
All dwelt. 









Bonn to May. 


May ! queen of blossoms, 

And fulfilling flowers, 

With what pretty music 
Shall we charm the boon? 
Wilt thou have pipe and xwd, 
Blown in the open mead I 
Or to the lute give heed 
In the green bowers? 


Thou hast no need of us, 
Or pipe or rvire, 

That hast the golden bee 
Ripened with fire; 

And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore. 
Filling earth’s gi-assy floor 
.With new desire. 


Thou hast thy mighty herds, i i 

Tame, and free livers; ,; 

Doubt not, thy music too j' 

In the deep rivers; ,«<'••• | 

And the whole plumy flight, j; 

Warbling the day and night— i: 

Hp at the gates ofllight, i 1 

See, the lark quiv^ 1 I j 


When with the jacinth 
Coy fouucain.s arc tressed; 
And for the mouinful bird 
Grcenwoojf- aiv; di^ed. 
That did for lereus pine; 

'I 'ncTi shall our songs be tbinc. 
To whom our hearts incline: 
May, be thoti blessed I 

T/ic Biui-rioiva'. 


The Winter's Mom. 

Artist unseen 1 that, dipt in frozen dew, 

Uasteon the glittering glass thy pencil laid, 

Ere from yon sun the transient visions fade. 
Swift let me trace the forms thy fancy drew! 

Thy towers and palaces of diamond hue. 

Rivers and lakes of lucid crystal made, 

And hung in air hoar trees of branching shade. 
That liquid pearl distil: thy scenes renew, 
Whate’er old bards or later fictions feign, 

Of secret grottos underneath the wave, * 

Where nercids roof with spar the amber cave; 
Or bowers of bliss, where sport the fairy train. 
Who, fr^uent by the moonlight wanderer seen. 
Circle with radiant gems the dewy green. 


Behold, my dear, this lofty flower, i I 

I That now the golden sun receives; 11 

I No other deity has power, 

I But only Phoebus, on her leaves; 

I As be in radiant glory burns, 

; From east to west her visage turns. 

The dial tells no tale more true, j 

> Than she his journal on her leaves, , |. 

! When morn first gives him to her viewi j 

Or night, that hf^r of him bereaves, ' j 

A dismal interregnum bids * | 

Her weeping eyes to close their lids. | j 

. " Forsaken of his light, she pines i; 

The cold, the dreary night away, !l 

! Till in the east the crimson signs , j j 

j Betoken the great god of day; 1' 

Then, lifting up her drooping face, ■! 

j She sheds around a golden grace. i, 


EDWAHU lA>ni) THU«rX>U'. I 

I 

Edward Hovel Tiiublow (Lord Thurlow) has * 
rabliihed several small volumes of j^try: Select 
Poems (1^S21); Foenu mi Several Occasions i Angelica, 
OF tlie Fate of Proteus; Arcita and.Palamon, after 
ChmFoer. Sec. Amidst much affectation and bad 
taste, there is real poetry in tho works of this 
nobtemsD. He has been a source of ridicidu and 
sarcssm io vdrious reviewers — and not unde¬ 
servedly ; yet in pieces like the following, there 
is » tmiaam of ikney and feeling, and s richness 
of exprenioD, that resemble Herrick or Moore. 


0 Nature, in all parts divine I 
What moral sweets her leaves disclose 1 
Then in my verse her truth shall shme, 
And be immortal, as the rose, 
Anacreon’s plant; arise, thou flower, 

That hast fidelity thy dower I 

Apollo, on whose beams you gaze, 

Has filled my breast with gold^ Ii|^t; 
And circled mo with sacred rays, 

To be a poet in his sight: 

Then, thus 1 give the crown to thes, 
Whose impress is fidelity. 


AlU 



HHnS. 


ENQOSB LITEBATtTBE. 


IBOUUKettU. 


The Summer, the dinnest Summer burn*. 

The skioe are bright with azure and with geld, 
The maw, and the nightingale, by turns, 

Amid the woods a soft enchantment hold 
The flowering woods with glory and delight, 
fheir tender leaves unto the an hove spn id , 
The wanton air, amid their alleys bright. 

Doth softly fly, and a light ttagmmt shod 
The nymplw within the m1v« r fountains play. 

The angels on the goldon banks urlini, 
Wbeitsu gnat Floia, in Ik r bright an ay, 

I Hath sprinkled her ambrosial sweets dirinc 
Or, else, I ga/o up n that beauterns face, 

0 Araoret' and tliiiikthr le sw h ts liii< placi 

V' 

Now Sumniti has one 1 it fiom lut the wi rid, 
Her golden mantle flo iting in thi air, 

And her love darting eyes aie b vekwjf,id burled, 
To bid alitu to this euatir i la i 
4 flight of swallows III eh s her Ixlni, 
i And /ephjrus, her )olly liailuii,.ei, 

Vlready is a wing to Heaven s don, 

|. '■¥«wtsat the \Iusis aic c\pef ling hei, 

II \nd the thice Otaces, ni thin hraiinly in 
I Aie daneing with dt liei n-> h uminy 

I \nd HcIm doth hci doweiv chilice lini 
I To sprinkle nt€(ar iithniiml 1> 

.1 love 1 lU hs to SIC Ins 11 1 1, Snmnui, e n 
Wmbliii' his piaise, to hir nnm it I li im 

I Ihceiniism Mom, np'i n ^ fi iii the s( i, 

I \V ith luigr delight i 111 tells till Invest ncii 
\e slnphti is, ii w prej ue v ui nulol}. 

To giict the snit ijpi inn i in h i hti ' | 
And, *ike a pa,i, in mound of her ti uu, 

Ihe star ot eviunig glimmers in the vw: t • 
Tlicu 1 vise, ye shrphi ids, yi lu 1 •■i iv mt stia n,* 
That 1 ct the (ni it ''liijihii I hin in Hist' 
Our tields lie full with tin tniu nj eued gi iiii 
Oili viiieyariK with the ] iq 1 elnstcis swrll 
Her g 1 leu splindimr glimmeis on thi in nn, 
And i lies and nioinitiins lui I ii^lit ^1 iv till 


Roman Catholics, a body then proscribed and de- | 
pressed by penal enactments, and they seem to have i 
been of the number who, to use his own words, , 
‘hailed the first daz/ling outbreak of the French 
Revolution as a signal to the si iv t wherever sufl^m^, 
that the day of his dcliveranet ww near at hand’ ■ 
The poet states that in 1792 he was taken by hiS I 
fitlier to one of the dinners given in honour of that 
grt it event and sat uimn.thc knee of the chairman . 
while the following toast was enthusiastically sent ' 
round ‘ May the Intezes from France fan ourlnsh 



Ovkint ivirlm IMrliinicntlnviiir inl'03,opened 
tliL nmviisitv 1 ( iMi hes voung Miku was sent 

Itiulli-,! Ill I listi sin 1 Inmsrlt bv his elissical 


Then siug, ye hepheids' f i thi tune is muc 
When we nust I ring the einiehe 1 huvist hinn 

0 Mion, that sliinest on this heitby wild. 

And light’st till hiU I f H istings with thy i ’> 
How am I with thy sad delight beguiled, 

How hold with fond im iginatirn pi ij ' 

By thy broad taper I call up the time 
When Haiold on the bleeding vtidim lav, 
Though greit in gbry, oviistaiiied with uimo, 

And fallen by his file lioiii kiiiglv swav ' 

On bleeding knights, and on war hiokon aims , 
Tom hanneis and the dying stw ds vi ii sh 11 
IVhen this fair f ngl ind, and hci pieiless ihii 11 , 
And all, but honour, to the tic^tre gone 
Here died the king, whom his brave subjects thisf, 
But, dying, lay amid his Norman f ii s I 

IHOHAR Mooni 

A rare union of wit and sensibility, of high pow n s 
of imagination and extensive loatinng, has been t\- 
cmplifled in the poetical works of Thosu Atoonv 
Mr Mooie is a native of Dublin, where hi was bom 
on the SSth of May 1780 Do tsrly began to rhynn, 
and a sonnet to his schoolmaster, Mr Samuel Whv ti, 
written in his fourteenth year, was published m i 
DnUm megi/ine'* The parents of onr poet were 

VMi Whyto WHS zlso the teschci of Bheiidao, and it is 
eartnis to Isani that, after about a year a trial, Shet i y w la 
prawuaeed, both by tutor and paront, to bo an moonriRiblo 


I iiquii mints III wink m Ins mm tie nth ye ir, 
)i prom li 11 I mloii to tudv lev m the Middle 
I runple ind publish by subscript on a tianslation of 
I \nui'>(>n The littu ipjitare 1 in llu/toUowing 
viar, didiciteii t) thi I’>inic ot W lUs At a sub- 
seqmnt jiriod Mr Mi ore was anon"' the keenest 
sstiiistscl this pimi e for wluthht haslieen aceused 
ot ingrititude , but he statis Inmsilt thit the whole 
emmint of h s obluitioiis to liis rov il^lngliness was 
till ii inour of dining twice at k arlton House, and 
iHint. iihnitti 1 to V „ieat litc givm 1> the pimtt 
.111 IMl in his lin^ miili ic^iut In 1803 Mi 
I Aboil obtiini 1 "n iiheiil sitnatiin it Bcimuda, the 
diitiis of win liwiii disihirgid hi i deputy, and 
tins shIkii dniate prov iii„ unt nthtnl the p Kt incurred 
pit mil uv kissis to i lircc amoi nt Its first efiect, 
liowivir w IS two volumes of poetry, j senes of 
Of/ V ami rpi'-ile>. pnbhshi d iii im)(, ind written 
during an ibsuiKt ot fourteen niontbs from }urope, 
while the autl oi visited Bermuda The dtsciiptivc 
sketches in tin work ire remarkeble for theu' 

diinee fli t ni saisMrAlxn * win n I first began in 
iiltind Ills HlunI Air AVbvte st 11 1 ntiniuil ti the no cniiU 
aliimifiiiu} I uinls to em iiiraee a'ssti fvi King tmong 
Ills pupils In tl IS lin T w la Inng liis f iv iiinti <A( t K-hol ir 
uilamoiis till pliy 1 ills mtiodiuidinliisvilnnn ' lUustinte 
tl 0 oeeasimis ef bis wn pii 1 guis and epilcgucs tin re is one of 
i*pUv g't lip in tho jcai ITOH it Lvdj Bon west pivate 
theatn m Dublin, when among tho items if hcaieningb 
rntertaiiiBiSnt, is “ An Ppilogue, A Squea to Vf Paul v, Haattt 
Moore" 
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fidelity, no less than thdr poetical beauty. The 
style of Moore was now formed, and in all his writ¬ 
ings there is notliing finer ^an the opening epistle 
to Lord Strangford, written on board ship by moon¬ 
light:— 

Sweet Moon ! if, like Crotona’s sage, 

By any spell my hand could ikro 
To make thy disk its ^mple page. 

And write thoughts, my wishes there ; 

How many a friend whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er that starry sky. 

Should smile upon thy oib to meet 
The recollection kind and sweet, j 

The reyerie.s of fond regret, j 

The promise never to forget, 

. And all my heiirt and soul would .send 
To maaiy a dear-loved^ distant liiend. 

« * * 

Even now, delusive hope will steal 
I Amid the dark regrets I feel, 

I Soothing as yonder placid beuiu 
I Pursues the iminnurers of the doi'p, 

' And lights them with eoiisoling gleam, 

I And smiles them into tran>iuil sltij). 

(>li 1 such a blessed night as this 
J I often think if friends were near. 

How should we feel and gaze with bU«s 
Upon the nioon-briglit seencry here ! 

The sea is like a silvery lake. 

And o’er its ealni the vessel glide*, 

(iently, as if it feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides. 

The only envious cloud that low ere 
Hath hung its shade on I’ieo’s height, 

Where dimly 'mid the direk he lowers, 

And, scowling at this Leaieii of iight, 

Exults to sen the infant stonn 
! (?ling darkly round his giant forin ! 

! Tlte warrntli of the young imot’s feuliugs and 
I imagination led him in tln-se epistles to make some 
I slight trespasses on d( limey and deeorum, .and .a 
, sefxmd publication of poems, two years afterwards, 

J under the assumed name of Thutms Little —a playful 
, tUlusion to his diminutive stature—aggravaretI Miis 
I offence of his muse. He has had the good sense to 
! be ashamvl of the.se amatory Jin'emlin, and genius 
I enough to redeen, the fault. Mr .Moore now Ivecame 
a satirist—not strong and niaseuline, like Jlrydea, 
nor passessed of the nior.al dignity of I’ope—Imt liv ely 
i and pungent, with abundance of humorous .and witty 
illustration. .The man of tlie world, the scholar, aiol 
the poetical artist, .are happily Wended in his saiiri- 
uid productions, witli a rieli and playful fancy. His 
Twopeuny Pnstbng, The Fudge, Famili/ In J’uris, Fahles 
for the Holy Amnnee, and numerous small pieces 
written for the newspapers on the pus.sing topics of 
the day, to serv'o the cause of the Whig or liberal 
party, are not e.'cccllcd in Iheir own peculiar walk 
by any satirical compositions in the language, it 
is difficult to select a specimen of these exquisite 
productions without risk of giving offence •, hut per¬ 
haps the following may he found sufficiently irre¬ 
proachable in this respect, at the same time that it 
C(H>tains a full proportion of the wit and poignancy 
distributed over all. It appeared at a time when an 
abundance of mawkish reminiscunees and mcinuirs 
had, been showered from tin- press, and bore the 
title of ‘ Literary Advertisemwit.’ 

Wanted—^Authflrs of all work to job lor the 'fca'<oii,( 
No matter which party, so faithful to neither; 

Good hacks, who, if posed for a rhyme or a reason, 

Can manage, like v******^ to do without cither. 


If in jail, all the better for out-of-door topios; - ■ > 

Your jail is for travellers a ohar^ngrotreatt ; 
They can take a day’s rule for a trip to the TioweSt 
And sail round the world, at their case, ih'the neet. 

For a dramatist, too, the most useful of schools— ■ 

He can study high life in the King’s Bench com^^ 
munity; 

Aristotle could scarce keep him more within rules, ■ 
And of place he, at least, must adhere to the unity. • 

Any lady or gentleman come to an age 
To have good ‘ Reminiscences’ (three score or 
higher), 

j Will meet with encoor.agement—.so much per page, | 

! And the spelling and grammar both found by the j 
liuycr. 

.* i 

No matter with what their remembrance is stocked, i 
So they’ll only rememhei the quantum, desired ; j 
Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes «•<., ! 

Price tweni^'-four shillings, is all that’s requited. | 

They may treat us, like Kelly, with old jck d'esprits, i 
Like Dibdin, may tell of each fanciful frolic j 
Or kindly infonu u.s, like Miulame (lenlis, •'' ] 

That giiigcr-bcer cakes always give therf.'’t,rdLholic.' ' 

« » ,. I 

Funds, Physic, I'oni, I’oetry, Bos’iug, Romance, 

All excellent subjects for turn\>ig a penny; ; 

To write upon all is an author’s sole chance 

For attaining .at bust the least know ledge of any. ^ 

Nine time.-, out of ten, if lire title is good, ; 

The iniiterial within of sinnll consequence is; 
r.ct him 01,ly write line, and if not understood. 

Wily— I hat’s the concern of the reader, not his. 

A’ntii Hem-- an Essay, now printing, to show ! 

'I'bat Horace, .as clearly .a< words could c.\prcss it, | 
M'i's for taxing the Fuiidholdcre, ages ago, j 

When he vviotc tlui.-—‘Quodcunque in Fund is, j 
iresess it.'" j 

III ISI.'S Mr Moore entered upon his noble poeti¬ 
cal and patriotic task—writing lyrics for the ancient 
music of his native country. Ffis Irish Semgs dis- 
]il:iycd a fervour and pathos not foiuid in his earlier 
works, vvitli the most exquisite melody and purity of 
diction. An aeeoniplisheil musician himself, it was 
the elliirt, he relates, to translate into language tho 
emotions and passions w'hich music appeared to him 
to expi-ess, tliat first led to his writing any poetry 
worthy of tile name. ‘ Drydcn,’ he adds, 'has hap- | 
pily described music as lieing " inarticulate poetryj 
and I have iilwavs felt', in uda]iting words to an ex- ! 
pressivc air, tliat I was liestowlng upon it the ^tft of i 
articulation, and thus enabling it to speak to other* 
.*ill that was oonveyi-d, in its wordless eloquence, to 
myself.’ Part of the inspiration must also be attri¬ 
buted to luitionsJ feelings. Tlic old airs were con- 
seiTated to recollections of tlie ancient glories, the 
valour, Ixuiuty, or sutfcrings of Ireland, and became' 
inseparably connected with such associafiona ’ Of 
tlic Irish Melodies, in ounuection with Mt MoOte’a 
songs, nine parts have been published in succeisioii:, ■ 
they an; imderstiKxl to have Iieen materially ti*eftil 
to the poet’s fortunes. Without detracting from the 
merits of the rest, it appears to ns very forcib^, that 
the partienlar ditties in w liieh ho delicately Junta at 
the woes of Ids native country, and transmute* into 
verse the breathings of its unfortunate patriots, arc 
the most real in feeling, and therefore the best This 
particularly applies to ‘ When he who adore,* thea’ 

• f)h, blame not the hard,’ and ‘ Oh, breathe not h» 

* Aecoifling to the common reading, ‘ (taodcunquo infUndlt, 
accscit.’ 
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name;’ the tot of which, referring evidently to the 
fate of Mr Emmett, is as follows:— 

When he who adores thee has left hut the name 
Of his fault ond his sorrow behind, 

Oh, say, wilt thou weep when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resigned? 

Yes, weep! and, however my Iocs way condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface the decree; 

For Efeaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee! 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love. 

Every thought of my reason was thine j 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above. 

Thy name shall be miiiglcd with wine ! I 

Oh, blessed are the lo\ers and friends who shall live ' 
The days of thy glory to oce; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven cun give, 

Is the pride of thus dying for thcc! 

Rext to the patriotic songs stand tliose in which 
a moral reflection is conveyed in tli.it roctaplioricul 
form which only Moore has been able to realise in 
lyrics for music —as in the following cxiiuisitc ex- 

1 saw from the beach, when the morning was -.hining, 
A bark o’er the walcrs nunc glmionsly on : 

I cauic, when the sun efco- that beach was ilcelining—- 
The bark was stilf there, but the waters were gone. 

Ah! such is the fate of our lile’s eaily Jiroinisc, 

So passing the spring-tide of joy we hate known : 
Each wave that we danced on at morning, ebbs from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, ou the blaek shoie alone. 

No er tell we of glories serenely adorning 
The elose of our day, (he ealni etc of our iiig hl| 

Give nu- back, give we buck, the wild IVoshnej-of^ 
inoniing, • f 

Her clouds and her tears .arc worth evening's best 
light. 

Oh, who would not wcleowe that mument.% retoruing, 
When passion first waked a new life (livough his 
frame, 

.\nd his soul—like the wood that grows precious in 
burning— 

Oavo out all its sweets to Love’s exuuisite flame ! 

In 1817 Mr Moore produced his most elabtsrate 
pocQ), Lalla liw/ih, an oriental vomance, the accuracy 
of which, as regards topographical, anthiuarian, and 
characteristic details, has been voached by nume¬ 
rous competent authorities. The poetry is brilliant 
and gorgeous—rieJi to execs# with imagery and or¬ 
nament—and oppressive from its very sweetness and 
splendour. Of the four tales which, conneeted by a 
slight narrative, like tlie ballad stories in Hogg'S 
Queen’s Wake, constitute the eiuire poem, the most 
simple is Paradise ami the Peri, aj^d it is the one 
most frequently read and remembered. Still, tbe 
tot—TAe Veiled Prophet of Khorassitti —tliough im¬ 
probable and extravagant as a fletion, is a poem of 
great energy and power. Tlie genius of the pta-t 
moves with grace and freedom under his load of 
Eastern magnificence, and the reader is fascinated 
by his prolific fancy, and the srencs of loveliness and 
splendour which are depicted witli such vividness 
apd trutli. Hazlltt says that Moore should nut have 
vmtten’Lalla Rookh,’ even for three thousand guineas 
—^tho price understood to be paid by tlie booksellers 
for tlie copyright But if not n great poem, it is a 
marvellous work of art ^nd contains paintings of 
local scenery and manners uusurpasseil for fidelity 
and picturc8e;nc effect. The patient research and 
eKlensive r^ing required to gather the materials, 
yroold have damped the spirit and extinguished the 


fancy of almost any other poet It was amidst the 
snows of two or three Derbyshire winters, he says, 
while living in a lone cottage among the fields, that 
he w'as enabled, by that conceutratiMi of thought 
which retirement alone gives, to call up around him 
some of the sunniest of those ]’.aste.rn scenes which 
have since been welcomed in India itself as almost 
native to its clime. The poet was a diligent stu¬ 
dent, and his oriental reading was ‘ as good as riding 
on the back of a camel.’ The romance of ‘ Vathek’ 
.alone equals ‘ I.alla Kookh,’ among English fictions, 
in local fidelity and completeness as an Eastern tale. 
After the publication of his work, tlie poet set off 
witli Mr Rogers on a visit to Paris. The ‘ groups 
of ridiculous English who were at that time swarm¬ 
ing in all directions throughout Prance,’ supplied 
the materials for his satire entitled “The Pudge 
Family in Paris.’ which, in pfipnlarity. and the run 
of sncecssi VC editions, kept pace with “ Lalla Rookli.’ 

In 181 '.) Mr Miwre made aiiutlicr journey to the 
continent in company with Taird Jolin Hussell, and 
tills furnished his Rhymes on the Jtuad, a seric.s of 
trifles often graceful and plea.sing, but so conversa¬ 
tional and un.studicd as to lie little better (to use his 
own words) lhan ‘prose fringed witli rliynic.' Prom 
Paris tlic poet and liis eomjianiun proceeded by the 
riiiniiloii to Italy. Lord .lolm took the route to 
(iciioa. and Mr Moore went on a visit to Loril Byron 
at V'cilice. On Ins return from tliis memorable tour, 
the piM't took up his abode in Paris, where he re- 
sidoil till about the close of the year 1822 . He had 
become involved in peciuiiary difliculties by the 
i-i induct of the person who acted as his deputy at 
Bermuda. His friends i>ressed forward with eager i 
kindness to lielp to release him—one oftering to place j 
t.'iOO at his disposal; hut ho carac to the resolution i 
of ‘ gratefully (Iccliuing their offers, and endeavour- ' 
ing to work out his delivcianec by ids own efforts.’ I 
In Scptcinlicr 1822 he was iiifoniicd that an ar- I 
rangement had been made, and that he might witli ! 
.safety return to England. The amount of the i 
riniins of tile American mcrehaiits had been re- 1 
■ duced to tile sum of one thousand guinoas, and to- j 
wants the payment of tiiis tlie uncle of liis deputy— | 
a rich London merchant—had been brought to con- , 
triluite i:.‘Jii(.». A friend of the poet immediately , 
deposited in tlic hands of a banker the remaining , 
portion (fiT.'iO). whicli was soon repaid by tlic grate* i 
fill bard. who. in the .Inne following, on reeciving ! 
i his puldisher'a account, found £ 100(1 placed to bis 
I credit from the sale of the of the Angels, and ' 
j .C.IOO from the ‘.Pablos of the Holy Alliance.’ The ! 
l.itter were jwrtly written wliilo Mr Moore was , 
at Venice with i.ord Hyron. and were published , 
under tlie nom de gmtre of Tiiomas Brown. The : 

‘ Loves of the Angels’ was written in Paris. The 
poem is founded on ‘the Eastcni story of the angels , 
Harnt and Marut, and the Rabbinical fictions of ■ 
tlie loves of Hzricl .and Shaniehaz.ai.’ with which !| 
Mr Jloorc shadowed out “the fall of the soul from || 
its original purity—the loss of light and happiness 
which it sufl'ers in tin* pursuit of this world’s perish- :; 
able pleasur(.‘8-»-and the imnishments both from con- ' i 
science and divine jnstice with which imiiurity, li 
pride, and presumptuous inquiry into the awful ' 
secrets of heaven are sure to be visited.’ 'The ij 
stories of the three angels are related with grace- | j 
fill tenderness and passion, but with too little of ;| 
‘the angelic air' about them. His latest imagi- j 
native work is The Efdcurean, an Eastern talc, 
in prose, but full of the spirit and mutcrials of 
][»etry; and forming, perhaps, his Highest and best 
sustained flight in the re^ons of pure romance. 
His'lives of iSheridan and Byron wc shall afterwards 
allude to in the list of biographical writers. Thus, 
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. rennarkable for industry, gBidns, and acquirements, 
2^ Moore’s car^r has been one-of high honour and 
success. No poet has been more uniTersally read, 
or more courted in society by individuals distin- 
gaished for rank, literature, or public service. Ilia 
political friends, when in oflace, rewarded him with 
a pension of £300 per annum, and ns his writings 
have been profitable as well as iiopular, his latter 
days will thus be spent in comfort, without the 
anxieties of protracted authorship, lie resides in a 
cottage in Wiltshire, preferring a country retire¬ 
ment to those gay and brilliant circles which he 
occasionally enriches with his wit and genius; and 
he has recently given to the world a complete collec¬ 
tion of his poetical works in ten volumes, to which 



'y.-MjMi 


are prefixed some interesting literary and personal 
details. When time shall have distrnyed the at¬ 
tractive iriarrn of Moore’s personal qualities, and 
removed his works to a distance, to be juilged of by 
their fruit alone, the want rnosl deeply felt w'ill be 
that of siniplicity and genuine pastlon. He has 
worked little in the durable and tternianent male- 
rials of poetry, but has spent his prime in enrieh- 
ing the stately structure with exquisite ornaments, 
foliage, flowers, and gems. He lias preferred the 
myrtle to the olive or the oak. His lunger poems 
want human interest. Tenderness and pathos he 
undoubtedly possesses; but they arc fleeting and eva¬ 
nescent—not embodied in his verse in any tale of 
melancholy grandeur or strain of afiTi-cting morality 
or sentiment. He often throws into his gay and 
festive verses, and liis fanciful descriptions, touches 
^Dsive and mournful reflection, w-hich strike by 
their truth and beauty, and by the force of contrast. 
Indeed, one effect of the genius of Moore has been, 
to elevate the feelings and occurrences of ordinary 
lifo into poetry, rather than dealing with the lofty 
abstract elements of the art. His wit answers to the 
definition of Pope: it is 

Nature to advantage dressed, 

What'oft was tjiought, but ne’er o well expressed. 

Its combinations are, however, wonderful. Quiet, 
subtle, and varied, ever su^^esting new thoughts or 
images, or unexpected turns of expression — now 
drawing resources from classical literature or the 


ancient fothers—now diving into the huhian b«urt, 
and now skimming the fluds of fancy-—tiie isit or 
imagination of Moore (for they are compounded to* 
gether) is a true Ariel, 'a creature of tlie elements,’ 
that is over buoyant and full of life and spirit Hip 
very satires * give delight, and hurt not’ 'Phe^ atb 
never coarse, and always witty. When stung b>[ an 
act of oppression or intoleran^ he can be 1^^ or 
sarcastic enough; but some lively thought or spor^ 
five image soon crosses his path, and he instantly 
follows it into the open and genid region where he 
loves most to indulge. He never dips his pen in 
malignity. For an author who has written so much 
as Mr Moore has done on the subject of love and 
the gay delights of good fellowship, it was scarce 
possible to he always natural and original. Some 
of his lyrics and occasional poems, accordingl]^ 
present far-fetched metaphors and conceits,' with 
which they often conclude, like the final flourish or 
pirouette of o stage-dancer. He has pretty well 
exhausted the vocabulary of rosy lips and sparkling 
eyes, forgetting that true passion is ever direct ana 
simple—ever concentrated and intense, whether 
bright or melancholy. This defect, howeve r, j >eK* 
vadcs only part of his songs, and those mesrij’^^ten 
in his youth. The ‘ Irish Melodies’ arc full of true 
feeling and delicacy. By universal consent, and by 
tlie sure test of memory, thdse national strains are 
the most popular and the most likely to be immortal 
of all Moore's works. They are musical almost be¬ 
yond parallel in words—graceful in thought and 
sentiment—often tender, pathetic, and heroic—and 
j they blend poetical and romantic feelings with the 
objects and s^rapatliies of common life hi language 
cha-tened an. I refined, yet apparently so simple that 
evely trace ol art has disappeared. The most fami- 
(liaq,expressions Income, in his hands, instruments 
of power a‘nd melody. The songs are read and re¬ 
membered by all. They are equally the delight of 
the cottage and the saloon, and, in the poet's own 
country, arc sung with an enthusiasm that will long 
be felt in the hour of festivity, as well as in periods 
of snd'ering and solemnity, by that imaginative and 
warm-hearted people. 


JOHN HOOKIIASI VREBE. 

« 

In 1817 Mr Murray published a small poetical 
volume under the eccentric title of Prospeetw and 
Specimen of an intended National Work, by William 
and Robert WhUllecraft, of Stowmarket in 
Harness and CoUar-Maiters. Intended to comprise the 
moit lyterestimj Farticulars relating to King Arthur 
and his Round Table, llie world waa surprised to 
tdnd, under this odd disguise, a happy imitation of 
the Fulci and Castl school of the Italian poets. The 
brothers Whistlpcraft formed, it was quickly seen, 
but the mask of some elegant and scholarly wit be¬ 
longing to the higher circlee of sodety, who hod 
chosen to amuse himself in comic verse, vrithoot in* 
curring the responsibilities of declared authorship. 
To two cantos published in the above year,- a thiro 
and fourth were soon after added. The poena opens 
with a feast held by King Arthur at Cariislefeimst 
his knights, who arc thus introduced 

They looked a manly generous generation ; ^ 

Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, browi, and square, and 
thick, 

Their accents Ann aiid loud in conversation,^ 

Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and qdek, 
Showed them prepared, on proper provocation, 

To give the lie, pull noses, stab and kick; 

And for that very reason it is aadd ' 

They wore so very courteous and wril-wed. 
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Joan HOOKBMt riUtBB. 


'!lii a Vilifey near CftTllile a race of giants; 
laid thi« place is Hiiely described i— 

' Huge noantaiss of immeasurable height 
Eneompcttaed all the level valley round 
With mighty slabs of rock, that sloped upright, 

All i&sttr 2 iionnt 8 d>le and enormous mound. 

The toy river vanished out of sight, 

Absorbed in secret channels under ground; 

That'vale teas so sequestered and secluded. 

All search for ages past it had eluded. 

A rock was% the centre, like a cone. 

Abruptly rising from a miiy pool, 

When wy bweld a pile of massy stone, 

WMrii masons of the rude primeval school 
Had reared by help of giant hands alone, 

Wirii rocky fragments unreduced by rule : 

Irregular, like nature mere than art, 

Huge, rugged, and compact in every part. 

A wiltt tumultuous torrent raged around. 

Of fragments tumbling from the mountein’s height; 
The whistling clouds of dust, the deafening sound, 

The hurried motion that amazed the sight, 
constant quaking of the solid ground, 

KhsqQmed them with phantoms of aifright; 

Yet witnffifroic hearts they held right on, 

Till* the last point of their ascent was won. 

The grants having attacked and carried off some 
ladies on their jonrdey to court, the knights deem it 
their duty to set out in pursuit; and in due time 
they overcome tliese grim personages, and relieve 
the captives from the castle in which they had been 
immu^:— 

The ladies!—They were tolerably well, 

At least as well as could have been expected: 

Many details I must forbear to tell; ^ 

Their toilet had been very much neglected; • ^ 

But by supremo good luck it so befell, • y 

That when the castle’s capture was eltected, * 
When those vile cannibals were overpowered. 

Only two fat duennas were devoured. 

This closes the second canto. The third opens in 
the following playful strain:— 

Pro a proposal here from Mr Murray. 

He o^Ts handsomely—^the money down ; 

My dear, you might recover from your flurry. 

In a nice airy lodging out of town, 

At Croydon, Epsom, anywhere in Surrey; 

If evera stanza brings us in a crown, 

I think that 1 might venture to bespeak 
A badrootu and front imrlour for next week. 

Tell me, my dear Thalia, whsA you think; 

Your nerves have undergone a sudden shock; 

Your poor dear spirits have begun to sink ; 

On Bimstead Downs you’d muster a new stock, * 
And I’d be sure to keep away from drink. 

And always go to bed by twelve o’clock. 

We’ll travel down there in the morning stages ; 

Our verses shall go down to distant ages. 

And here in town we’ll breakfast on hot rolls, i 

And you shall have a better shawl to wear; 1 

These pantaloone of mine are chafed in holes; \ 

By Monjday next I’ll compass a new pair: 

Ceme now, fling up the cinders, fetch the cools, 

And take away the things you hung to air; 

Set out rile tea-things, and bid Pheebe bring 
The kettle up. Arms and the Monh Tnng. 

Jiear the valley of the giants was an abbey, con¬ 
taining fifty firiars, ‘ fat and good,’ who keep for a 
long time on good terms with their neighbours. Be¬ 
ing fond of music, the giants would sometimes ap¬ 
proach the saercri pile, attracted by the sweet sounds 
that Issued from its occurs a beautiful 

phoe efdnoriptioa;-> 


Oft that wild untutored race would draw. 

Led by the solemn sound and sacred Ii|^ 

Beyond the buik, beneath a lonely shawT^ 

To listen all the livelong summer night, 

Till deep, serene, and reverential awe .• 

Environed them with silent calm delight, 
Contemplating the minster’s midnight gleam, 

Reflected from the clear and glassy stream. i 

But chiefly, when the shadowy moon had shed 
O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue, 

Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed < 

With thoughts and aspirations strange and new. 

Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that in the depths of instinct grew 
Subjective—not from Locke’s associations, 

Nor David Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations. 

Each was ashamed to mention to the others 
One half of all the feelings that he felt. 

Yet thus far each would venture—‘ Listen, broth»8, 

It seems as if one heard Heaven’s thunders melt 
In music 1’ 

Unfortunately, this happy state of thinga is broken 
up by the introduction of a ring of bells into the 
abbey, a kind of music to wliich the giants had an 
iiisunuouiitable aversion;— 

! The solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 

With tintinnabular uproar were astounded 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day: 

Fccling their granite cars severely wounded, 

They scarce knew what to think or what to say; 

And (though large mountains commonly concral 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 

Yet) Catler-dibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Lobloiumuu gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thundering liis dee|i surprise and indignation; 

The lesser hills, in language of their own. 

Discussed the topic by revcrbeintion j 
Discoursing with their uchoe.s all >lay long. 

Their only conversation was, ‘ ding-dong.’ 

These giant mountains inwardly were moved. 

But never made lui outward chiuige nf place; 

Not so the mountain giants—(os behoved 
A more alert and locomotive race) ; g 

Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, “ 

They ran straight forward to besiege the place, 

With a discordant universal yell. 

Like house-dogs bowling at a dinner-bell. 

i This is evidently me.ant as a good-humoured satire 
against violent personifications in poetry. Mean- 
wliile, a monk, Brother John by name, who had 
opposed the introduction of the bells, has gone in a 
fit of disgust with his brethren to amuse Mmsrif 
with the rod at a neighbouring stream. Here 
occurs another beautiful descriptive passage:— 

. A mighty current, unconliued and free, 
i Kan wheeling round beneath the mountain’s shade, 

I Battering its wave-worn base ; but you might see 
\ On the near miJrgin many a watery glade. 

Becalmed beneath some little island’s lee. 

All tranquil and transparent, close embayed; 

Kcflectiug in the deep serene and even 

Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heaven; 

The painted kingfisher, the branch above her. 

Stand in the .steadfast initror fixed and true ; 

Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover. 

Freshening the surface with a rougher^hue; 

S(li^ing, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 

A^n returning to retire anew: 

So rest and motion in a narrow range, 

Feasted the sight with joyous interchange. - 
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.(^rati^er <Mii, placed liete by taere chance, is «p> 
'mis^ of the approacbhf tbe giants in time to ran 
IwQM and ^ve rae al^. Amidst the preparations 
ibr defence, to which he exhorts his brethren, the 
abbot dies, and Jcdm is elected to succeed him. A 
stout le^tance is made by the monks, whom their 
new supeckn takes care to feed well by way of 
I keeping them in heart, and the giants at length 
withdraw flrom the scene of action— 

I And now the gates are opened, and the throng 
.Fjuih issuing, the deserted cwnp surrey; 


‘ ;*»«ce Murdomack, n«d Mangonel the strong, 

■:'And Gorbuduc were lodged,’ and ‘ here,’ they say, 

* “this pig-stye to Poldavy did belong ; 

Here Bundleback, and here Phiffonder lay.’ 

•Ihey view the deep indentures, broad luul round, 
Which mark their postures squatting on the ground. 

Then to the traces of gigantic feet, 

' Huge, wide apart, with half a dozen tne.s; 

They twick them on, till they converge and meet 
(An earnest and assurance of repose) 

Close at the ford; the cause <>f this retreat 
They all conjecture, but no creature knows; 

It was ascribed to causes roultifariou.s, 

To saints, as Jerom, George, and .Tanuarius, 

To their own pious founder’s intercession. 

To Ave-Maries, and our Lady’s psalter; 

To news that hhiat John was in possession, 

To new wax candles placed upon the altar, 

To their own prudence, valour, and discretion ; 

To relics, rosaries, and holy water; 

To beads and psalms, and feats of arras —in short, 
There was no end of their accounting for’t. 

It finally appears th.at the pagans have retired in 
. order to make the attack upon the Indies, which luid 
formerly been described—no bad burlesque of the 
endless episodes of the Italian romantic poets. 

It was soon discovered that the author of this 
clever jeu was the Kight Honourable John 

Hookham Pre-re, n person of liigh political conse¬ 
quence, who had been employed a few years before 
the British government to take charge of diplo¬ 
matic transactions in Spain in connexion witli the 
army under (Seneral Sir John Moore. The Whistle- 
craft poc^ was carried no further; hut the peculiar 
stanza (t% oitava riina of Italy), and the sarcastic 
pleasantry, formed the immediate exemplar winch 
guided Byron when he wrote his llcpiio and Don 
■Juan: and one couplet— 

, Adown thy slope, romantic Asbbourn, glides 
» The Derby diUy, carrying six insidc.s— 

became at a subsequent period tlie basis of an allu- 
^ 1 slop almost historical in importance, with referciK* 
to a small party in the House of Commons. Thus 
iifhe national poem has actually attained a place: of 
tome consequence in our modern literature. It is 
(mly to be regretted that the poet, captivated by in- 
. j.dolrace or the elegances of a luxurious taste, has 
j^givpn no further specimen of his ^ents to the 
imid, 

/■|for many years Mr Prere has resided in Malta. 
Ta fiber Life of Sir Walter Scott, there are some par- 
licA^s respecting the meeting of the declining 
^Vdist uith liis friend, the author of Whistlccraft. 

earn from Scott, that the remarkable I 
tV^Aliaik u^n the viototy at Brunneuburg, which 
awiearsln Mr Ellis’s Spemmens of Ancient Englisli 
and m^ht pass in a court of critics as a 
■ e^tmposition of Jthc fourteenth century, wA 

w#^feio( ^lli& Frore wmle an Eton schoolboy, as an 
one side of the, celebrated Bowlcy} 
lure also ta&nned by Mrs John 

it,/, ■ * ’ 




Tkefv, in her diary, quoted by 
Sir Walter on this occasion 'fte)%ated lO^ 

passage from his version of one of tite t^lHtees « 
the Cid (published in the appendix to ^titqy’s 
quarto), and seemed to enjoy a spirited tibainie of 
the knights therein described as much as he tould 
have done in his best days, placing hit walking*, 
stick in rest like a lance, "to suit the action to toe 
word." ’ It will not, we hope, be deemed-‘itnptoper 
that we redeem from comparative obscuri^ a-piece 
of poetry so much admired by Scott 

The gates were then thrown open, « ji, ,,, 
and forth at once they tuihad^' ". 
The outposts of the Moorish hosts ‘ ■ 

back to the camp were pushed; 

The camp was all in tumult, ■ ' - 

and there wu.s such a thunder ■ ^ 
Of cymbals and of drums, 

, as if earth would cleave in sumlcr. 
There you might see. the Moors 

arming themselves in haste, 

Aud tlie two main battles ' 

how they were fanning fast; ^, 

Horsemen and footmen mixt, , 

a countless troop and vast. ^ 

The Moors are moving forward, ‘ 

the battle Soon must join, " 

‘My men stand here in oifller, 
ranged upon a line! 

Let not a man move from bis rank . 

heforo 1 give the Sign.’ 

I’ero Bermuez heard the word, 

bat he could not refrain, 

He held the banner in his hand, 

^ he gave his horse the rein j 

‘ You see yon foremost squadron ther^ 

" ■*> .. the thickest of the foes, 

Noble Cid, God be your aid, 

for there your banner goes.! 

Let him that .serves and honeurs it, 
show the duty that he 
Karncstly the Cid called out, 

‘ For heaven’s sake be still!’ * 

Bermuez cried, ‘ I caiuiot hold,’ 
so eager was his will. 

He spurred his horse, and drove him on 
amid the Moorish rout: 

' 'fhey .strove lo win the banner, 

and compassed him about. 

Had not his armour been so true, 

he had lost either life or limb; 

The Cid called tjiit again, 

‘ For heaven’s sake succour him F 
Their shields before their breasts, 

, forth at ouCo they go, , ’ 

Their lances in the rest 

levelled fair and low; 

Their baiftiera and their crests 
waving in a row, 

Tlieir heads all stooping down . , 

towards the saddle bow. , 

llie Cid was in the midst, 

his shout was heard afar, 

‘lam Bui Diaz, . ■ ■ 

the champion of Bivar; 

Strike amongst them, gentlemen, 

for sweet mercies’ sake 1’ ;' ^ 

There where Jlerrauez fought . ' 

amidst the foe they bnth^ 

Three hundred bannered kniglits,, ' , 
it was a gallant show; 

Three hundred Moors they kill^, 
a man at every bloiir; 

When they wheeled and tume^,. . , 

ae many more toy fiKflV' 
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You iDwW Bee tlicm i»we their Uncos, 
*nd lofol them agayi 
Xhwe you might see the bieaetplates, 

how they wtre cktt U twain, 
And many a MooriBh shield 

lie scattered on th( pi uii. 

The pennons tlwt wcie white 

marked with a uimson stain, 
The hoises running wild 

whose riders had bteu si un. 


lHOMS.SC\MlBLLT 

« 

The most purely correct and cKssical poet of this 
period, possessing also true lyric il fire and grandeur, 
m Tbouas Oampbh 1 bom m the city of G1 isgow 
July 27, 1777 Mi Cai ipbcll s fallicr had been an 
extensive merchant, but was m vlvamcd yi irs 
(sixty-seven) it the time of the poets biitli Ihe 



^ -* • 

utter was the Benj vmin of the f imily the j oungist 
of ten eliildren, nid w is educated with eic it c ird 
At the aio, of thirteen ho w is placed at the nnivei 
sity oi Glasgow, where he nmvin>.d six -veirs In 
the first session of his college life lie^g uned i bui 
safy for hia proficiency in Litin lie ittirwiuK 
received a pnre for the liest tr inslation of tlie (loiids 
of Anstopbanos, and in aw irchng it Ih oftssoi oun' 
pronoun^ the poet a translation t > be tlie 1 est 
ttertise which had ever been given in by iiiv stiuh iit 
ol tho university His knowledge of Greek liter i 
turo was further extended bv sea ml iiionths close 
study m Germany under Professoi Ilea ne but this 
was not till the poets twenty suond je.r (hi 
leaving the universiW, Campbell resided a twelu 
month in Argyleshuv Ilis lather ias the youiigtst 
son of a Highland laird—Campbell ol Keruan—and 
tha wild magnificent scenery of the West lliglilonds 
was thus aasoedated m his imagination with recol 
Wc^ns of hit feudal an(a.8tors Uis poem on visit¬ 
ing * acwno in Argykshire will occur to oui readtis 
It opens utfidUvs — 


At the silence of twilight’s contampUtive bottr, 

I have mused in a sorrowful mood, 

On the wind-shaken weeds that embosom <li« bcMmr 
Where the home ol m> loiefathers stood. 

All mined and wold is their icullcss abode. 

And lonely the daik raven’s slultcnng tiee; 

And travelled by few is the grass < oaereu rood, 

Wheie the hunter ol deer and the watricn ttodo . 
lo his hills that euciicle the sea 

A f ivonnte rock or crag, the scene of hia mnsmgu, 

IS pointed out m the Isl ind of Mull as the ‘ Poet’s 
sicat ’ W h le lianig in the Highlands, Air Campbell 
w rote his i»oc ra entitkd Lux t and Madness (an uegy 
on the unfortunate Miss Broderick), and several 
other poems now neglected by thur author The 
Icc il celebrity aiising from these eoily fruits of his I 
poetic d genius induced Mr ( impbeil to lay aside | 
till study of the law, whitli lu seriously eontem- . 
pi ltd an] he rep lired to Idtnburgh There be ) 
1 ) came aiquiinte 1 with Junes Grahame. author erf 
the ''ibbitli avith Professor Hug lid Stewart, Jet- 
frey Ihou^lum Ai In April 17 J 9 he published 
the/’/c fs«r<s f/ y/iyf dedicated to l)r Anderson, 
the stcily ind sU'crous Iricnd of literature The 
\ liimc went tbioughfoni editiins in atwelvemcmth 
\t the >> line 1 ( 1 opc h id pubuslitd his ‘ f ssay on 
. ( ilIk istn dsu a in iraellous wuik for i youth, but 
till pu luiti nof( iiiipla.ll IS more essentially poeti- 
' ( il md IK t h ss 11 rrce t < i h irmr nioiis m its num- 
lais It 1 qtivite I all rcidirs I v its varying md 
1 1 \ j iisite UK 1 idv its polished dietion ind the vein 
(f ,.inirius ind lofty sentiiueut which seemed to 
iiubilm indsinitily tin entire pcani The toueh- 
1 mg ml leiutilil cpisoles with which it abounds 
<1 nstituti 1 also i source of deep interest, and in 
I iictuiin„ the Inrnis ot wai md the nifimous par- i 
I titi m 11 el 111 1 tlir pi it kindle 1 up into a stram of 
noble 111 I n int e d and pioihet like inspiration 

Cili, bl hist 11 full iiitlicliik ftuic' 

Sill 1 ilia fill, imwii t with lit a eiiim , 

I uiidrott lutr us fricn 1 , 1 ) itiin,. f e, 

'siKi th 111 1 1 iriin, 1 1 mil V in hii wo* 

Jh jl Hi in hii neneks grasp the sh ittercd spear, 
(1 ' 'i 1 1 11 lit eye i I till Ik I liei hi h careti 

I llc] f I is< IS u I lie the w ild tin well, 

I \i I tilld 111 liuekid IS k seiukofi.il' 

111 ms ntdwn lui ci 1 1 the i am ue ^tre, 
lumiil I u imn 1 i h 1 the tin Im^ht air— 

(In Pi a 11 s ji lid inh the fires if nun glow, 

II 11 llyil wains 1 iimuim. fill below 
Ihi tiinymail the rmq in a lol Is a way, 
lluists the wild cry i £ heir i md dismiv' 

II iiK' is thi sin uldt iin_ j iks with thunder fall, 

\ th II ind shrill 1 rh |tks iiiereviall' 

I I nth sh> k, 1 I uuteors liashed ikiig the sky, 

Vi 1 ( n i Us n itun shuddtic I at the trv' 

Ihcsi eiKi^ctK apostrophes ire contrasted with 
si etches it (loiiKstii Unde mess md iKauta, finished 
with the most peifeet tisti in puturesque delmca- 
tion md with highly inusual expression TraesiB 
ut lUMiiility nuy no doubt It found in the ‘I’lea- 
suits of Hope AI yyant if eunuiction between the 
dilterent p irtsol the poriii some florid hues and im- 
perftit nietipliirs but such i senes ot beautiful 
iiid daii/lin.^ pn tures so pure and tlea itcd a tone 
of nioril iitlin,, md such terse, aigorous, and 
ixihshtd atrsiheation, were nextr {icrhaps before 
1 lund united in i iioem written at the age of twenty- 
one Shortly after its publication Mr Campbell 
y isited tlie continent He w ent to Havana, then the 
sc of w ir, and from the iiionasterl’ of St Jacob 
witnessed the battle of llohenlindui, in which (He* 

1 ember ft, iftoo) tlie jfreuch under Moreau gamed « 
vu tory over the Austnaiis In a letter wntten ftt 
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. thU time, he iay», ^ Th6 eight of Ingoldstat in rainB, 
and Hohenlinden covered with fire, seven miles in 
circumfeience, were spectacles never to lie forgotten.’ 
ffe has made the memory of Hohenlinden immortal, 
for his stanzas on that conflict form one of the 
grandest battle-pieces that ever was drawn. In a 
few verses, flowing like a chi.ral melody, the poet 
brings before ns the silent midnight scene of engage¬ 
ment wrapt in the snows of winter, the sodden arm¬ 
ing for the battle, the press and shout of charging 
sqtiadrons, the flashing of artillery, and the too eor- 
ts^ and dreadfnl death which falls upon the crowded 
ranks of the combatants. 

Few, few sliaJl part-where many meet! 

The snow shall he their wiiidiiig-.shect; 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s scpiilehre ! 

The poet iiitebded to pass into Italy—a pilgrim at 
the shrine of clasaic genius; hut owing to the exist¬ 
ing hostilities, lie could not proceed, and was stopped 
both on his way to Vienna, .and ,by the route of the 
Tyrol, lie returned to Hamburg in 1801, and re¬ 
sided there some weeks, eoniposing his A’.i //e e/’ AVin, 
and Ye Mariners of Emjiand. The former was sug¬ 
gested by iin incident like that-whieh befell Smollett 
at Boulogne, namely, meeting with a party of exiles 
who retained a strong love of their native country, 
and a mournful remembrance of its wrongs and 
suflrerings. So jealous w.as the British government 
of that day, that the poet was susjieeted of lieing si 
■Spy; and on his sirrival in Kdiuhiirgh, was subjected 
to an examination by the siutliorities! He lived in 
Ediuhuigh, enjoying its literary society for upwards 
of a year, and there wrote his LorluA’s Wuniimj. 




Mr Campbell v^te several papem forfhe Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia (of which Telford had somo share), 
including poetical biographies, an account of the 
drama, ana an elaborate historical notice of Oreat 
Britain, lie also compiled Annals of Great Bri¬ 
tain, from the, Aecessioti of George III. to the Peace 
of Amiens, in three volumes. Buch compilations con 
only be considired in the light of mental drudgery; 
but CampljcU, like Goldsmitb, could irapait gfaco 
and interest to task-work. In 1806, tlwough the 
intliieiico of Mr Fox, the governm«it granted a 
pension to the poet—a well-merited tribute to the 
author of those national strains. Ye Mariners of 
Kngliuid, and the Battle of the Baltic. In 1809 was 
published his second great poem, Gertrude of Wyom¬ 
ing, a Pennsiilcanian Tale. The subsequent literal^ 
labours of Mr Campbell have only, as regards his 
poetical fume, been subordinate eflbrts. The best of 
tlieni were contributed to the New Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, which he edited for ten years (from 1820 to 
18W): and one of these minor poems, the Last Mai^ 
may bo ranked among his greatest conceptions: it is 
like a sketeli by Michael An^lo or Rembrandt. 
Previous to tills time the poet had visited Paris-^'i 
company with Mrs Sickkms and John KjSltdte, and 
enjoyed the sculptured forms and other works of art 
in the Louvre w ith such intensity, that they seemed 
to give his mind a new seiisl- the harmony of art 
— a new visual power of enjoying beauty. ‘ Every 
•stci) of approach,’ he says. ‘ to tho presence of tJie 
Aiwllo Belviderc, addrd to my sensations, and all 
recoUcptions of Ids name m classic poetry swarmed 
on my ndnd as spontaneously as the associations 
tliat are conjured UP by the sweetest music.’ In 
ISH he again visited Germany, and ouliis return 
111 / tollowiug year, he puhlislted his Spedtnetis of the 
llUtLsh Pouts, w’ilh biogra^ihical and critical notices, 
inyi 'ven toluincs.* The justness and boau^ of his 
critical dissertations have been universally admitted; 
some, of tlicm are perfect models of cjiBste yet ani- 
niatetl eriticisiii. In 1820 Mr Campbell delivered a 
eoursfc of lectures on iioctry at tlie Surrey institu¬ 
tion; ill 1821 he puhlisiied Theodrvt,and ot/ier Poems-, 

I and, tliongh busy in establishing tlie London luii- 
j versity, lie was, in 1827, honoured with the graceful 
I coni|iliment of bi-iug elected lord rector of the uni- 
I ver.sity of his native city. This distinction was 
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Aliri>)n Sfitwic, ^ 

Tills poem being read in manuscript to Sir Walter 
Scott, he requested a jierusal of it himself, and then 
repeated the whole from memory—a striking in- 
. stance of the great minstrel’s jiow-ers of rceolleetion. 
']to 1803 Mr Camiibell repaired to London, and de¬ 
voted himself to literature as a profession, lie re¬ 
sided for some lime in tlie iiouse of his friend, Mr 
Telford, the celebrated engineer. Telford continued 
his regard for the poet throaghont a long life, and 
remembered Kim in his 'will by a legacy of 

m llisFlsasures of liope wera written in this sijii.-m-. 
f A simUAt smount wins bcquviUhcxt tn Mr tiuuUuiy, and, 
wUfa agSod luck which ono would wisli to see always attend 


livacii..-, Ibn sums wero nearly douhltri in cotiscinience 
Ilf the tohtalor's effw-t’, far csceedini; what he believed to be 
I thi‘if vahii-. Thomas Telford (17^- 111**4) was hiniscif a 
I'liymcster in his yimtli. He was bum on poetic ground, amidst 
'no kecnes of old Foottisif song, green hills, arid tlie other ad¬ 
juncts of a lanJ-oapn of great sylvan and psstorsl boauty. 
I Kskdale, his native district (wheto he lived tUl nearly twenty, 
f tiivt os a shepherd, and ..f torwarda as a stono-niason), was ajso 
' tlie birthplace of Armstrong and Miukle. Telford wrote s 
I poem do-<‘riptive of this clasaio dale, but it la nniy a feeble 
I jiaraphrasi! of tiofilsinilb. lie addressed an epistle to Ilunis, 

' part of which is published by Curries Tlieso boyish studies 
I and ijnslilbctions contrast slrangcly with tho severer purroits 
I of liis after years as a mathematician and engineer. In his 
I original occupation of a etonc-nuiiion, cutting names Ob tomb- 
j stones (111 which ho excoUod/, we can fancy him cheering his 
solitary labours with visions of literary cminenco, rivalling the 
I fame of Milton or Fbakspeare j but it is difficult to concei've 
him at tho eame time dreaming of works Uko tlu> Menal 
liridgc or the Vont-cy-sylte aqueduct tn Wales. Wo should as 
soon exiwct to see the ‘ gnarled and unwudgeaWc oak' spring 
from a graft on a myrtle. He had, however, received an egrty 
architectural or engineering bliw 1^ poring over the plates ond 
descriptions in ItoUtn’s history, which he read by hi* mother’* 
fireside, or in the open air while herding liioop. Telford Waag 
Hboral-iuindcd and benevolent man. 

♦ A -'uoond (Klitiun of this work wa* puhlitfied in 1S41, in one 
large vulumc, edited, with core and taato|i.,^ Mr Fetor thjji- 
nlngbam. ''®, ■ " 
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continued and helglitenad liy bis re-election the two 
following years. He afterwards (with a revival of 
his early love of wandering) made a voyage to 
Algiers, of which he published an account in the 
New Monthly Magazine, since collected and Mntcd 
in two volumes. In 1842 he publislied the Fil^im 
of Glencoe, and other Poems. He has issued various 
editions of his poetical works, some of them illus¬ 
trated by Turner and Harvey; and they continue to 
delight new generations of readers, by wliom tlie poet 
is regarded with the veneration due to an established 
and popular English classic. 

The genius and taste of Campbell resemble those 
of Gray. He displays the same delicacy and purity 
of sentinieut, the same vivid perception of beauty 
and ideal loveliness, equal picturesqueness and ele¬ 
vation of imagery, and the same lyrical and con¬ 
centrated power of expression. The diction of both 
is elaborately choici: and select. Camplxill has 
greater sweetness and gentleness of patlios, springing 
from deep moral fueling, and a refined sensitiveness 
of naturo. Neither can be termed Iwhlly original or 
inventive, but they both possess sublimity—Gray in 
magnificent odes, and (’.ampbeii in various 
pasStgibTsa^ ‘rieasures of Hope,’ and especially 
in his war-songs or lyrics, which form the riclicst 
otlering ever made by poetry at the shrine of pa¬ 
triotism. The generid*^toiie of his verso is calm, 
uniform, .and iiiellififLons—,i stream of mild harmony 
and dclieious fancy llowing through the bosum- 
sccncs of life, witli images scattered separate!}', like 
flowers, on its surface, and beauties of expression 
interwoven with it—ecrtaiii words and pluases of 
magical power—^whioh never quit the ni-iiiory. His 
stjfle rises and lidls gracefully witli his «ubject, ^mt 
without .any nppuarance of iruitatnc harmonykor 
direct resemldanec. la his liir'iiest puKo of excite¬ 
ment, the cadence of las verse llecoIllcs^^eep^^^d 
strong, without losing its liquid smoothness; tlie 
stream expands to a flood, hut nev< r overfiows the 
limits preseribed by a correct tasiu and regulated 
niagniflecnce. The I’indaiic lli/lits of Gray justi¬ 
fied buldet and more rajiid transitions. Dc.scriptioa 
is not jiredoniinant in eitlier poet, but is aiiopted as 
an auxiliary to some di;ei»er emotion or sentiment. 
Campbell seems, however, to liaw syiapatliisedmore 
extensively with nature, luid to Imre .studied lar 
plienomena more attentively tbra Gr.ay His rt-si- 
dence in the Higidands, in view of the sea and wild 
Hebrides, had given expans!i\eiic.ss as well .as in¬ 
tensity to liis solitary contempl.itions. Ills sym¬ 
pathies arc also more widclydivursiliod with respeel 
to the condition of hiinmiiitf, and the hopes and 
prospects of so-jiety. Witli all his classic prudilee- 
timis, he is not—as he has him.oelf remarked of 
Crabbe—a hmlator ten,ports act/, but a di-cided lover' 
of later times. Age lias not quenehed Ins zeal for 

public fi'cedoin or the uncb.aincd vxcreise of tlie 
human intellect; and, with equal eonsisteney in 
tastes as in opinions, he is now meditating a work 
on Greek literature, by whieli, fifty years since, he 
, first achieved distinction. 

Many can date their first love of poetry from their 
perusal of Campbell. In youth, the ‘ I’leasures of 
Hope’ is generally preferred. J,ike its elder brother, 
the ‘Pleasures of Imagination,’ the }ioem is full of 
visions of romantic beauty and unchecked enthu¬ 
siasm— 

The bloom of young Desire, and puiplc liglit of Love. 

In riper years, when llio taste becomes matured, 

' * Gertrude of Wyoming’ rises iii estimation. Its 
beautiful home-scenes go more closely to the lieart, 
audits delineation of character and passion evinces a 
mote luxuriant and p^ect genius. The portrait of 


the savage chief Outalissi is finished with inimitable 
skill and truth;— 

Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace and cup of joy • 

As monumental bronze unchanged his look ; 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook; 

Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to hia bier 
The fierce extreme of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods— a mau without a tear. 

The loves of Gertrude and Walde^ave, the pa¬ 
triarchal Albert, and the slyntcbcs of rich sequestered | 
Pennsylvanian scenery, also show the finished art of i 
the poet. Tlie concluding description of tlie battle, i 
and the death of the heroine, are superior to any¬ 
thing in tlie ‘ I’leasurcs of Ilope;’ and though the 
plot is simple, and occasionally obscure (as if the 
fastidiousness of the poet had made him reject the 
ordinary materials of a story), tlie poem has alto- 
getlicr so much of the dramatic spirit, that its cha¬ 
racters am distinctly and vividly impressed on the 
mind of the reader, and the valk-y of Wyoming, 
with its green declivitie.s, lakes and forest, instantly 
takes its place among tiie iiri;)crisliahlc treasures of 
tlie memory. Tlie poem of O'Omnor’s Child is an¬ 
other c\'(ini.sitely fini.shed and pathetic tale. The 
rugged and ferocious features of ancient feudal 
manners and family pride are there displayed in 
eonnecticii with female sufi'ering, love, and beauty, 
and with tlie romantic and warlike colouring suitra 
to the eouiitry and tlie tunes. It Is full of antique 
grace and passionate energy— the mingled light and 
gloom of the wild Celtic character and imagination. 
Hecollcetiiig the dramatic etfeet of these tales, and 
tlie power evinced in Loeliiel and the naval odes, we 
►e.aiinot but regret that Campbell did not, in his days 
of pa.ssion, venture into tln‘ eirelu of tlie tragic 
ilr.sma, a field so well adapted to his genius, and 
essayed by nearly all his great piK-tieal coiitenipo- 


{ Picture of jHuntf'iiC jCo'C.j 
ti’joni t'.ic ‘ rii'.'isuri'S of llopi'.’] 

Thy pcnell traces on the lorer’s thought 
Some cottage-home, frem touns and toil rcn]pte, 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, 
With peace ombo'Jomed in Idaliaii bowers! 

IJenioto from busy life’s bewildered way, 
t)’er all his heart shall Ta-te and Hoauty sw:iy; 

I’roo on the sunny .-lope oi winding shore, 

With hermit-steps to wander and adore! 

There shall he line, wlien genial mom appears, 
hike pensile Beauty siiiilliig in her teai>. 

To watch tlic hrightening roses of the .«ky, 

AikI mii.se on nature with a poet’s eye! 

.\nd when the sun’s Lo-st .splendour lights the deep, 
TJio wooils and waves, anil niunnuring winds asleep, 
When fairy harps tlio JlespiTimi planet hail, 

And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale, 

Ilis path shall be when* siroainy mountains swell 
Xlicir shadowy grandeur o’er the narrow dell; 

Where mouldering piles and forests intervene, 
Mingling with darker tints the living green; 

No circling liill.s his ravl-sheil eye to hound, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean blazing all around! 

The moon is up—the watch-tower dimly bums— 
And down the vale his sober step returns; 

But pauses oft as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far .away; 

And oft he lingers from his home awhife, 

To watch the dying notes, and start, and smile! 

Let vviuter come! let polar spirits sweep 
Tlu: darkening world, and tempest-troubled dii|^; 
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Tbough boundlcsB snows tho witbeTcd heath deform, 
And the dim sun scaice wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay. 

With mental light, the melancholy day! 

And when its sWt and sullen noon is o'er, 

The ice-chained waters slumbering ou the shore. 

How bright the faggots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the jiicturcd wall 1 
How blest he names, in love’s familiar tone. 

The kind fair friend by nature marked his own; 

And, in the waveless mirror of his mind, 

Views the fleet years of pleasure loft behind. 

Since when her empire o’er his heart began— 

Since first he called her his before the holy man ! 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome. 

And light the wintry paradise of home; 

And let the half-uncurtaiiicd window hail 
Some wayworn man benighted i7i the vale! 

Now, rvhilc the moaning night-wind rages high. 

As sweep the shot-stars down the troubletl sky; 

While fiery hosts in heaven’s wide circle plaj. 

And bathe in lurid light the milky way; 

Safe front the storm, the meteor, and the shower. 

Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour ; 
With pathos shall conimand, with wit beguile 
A generous tear of anguish, or a smile! 

[BattU' of WijOiAiwj, cnid Death of Ooimde.] 

Heaven’s verge extreme 
Reverberates the bomb’s dtscendiug star— 

And sounds that mingled laugh, and shout, and 
scream, 

I To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 
j Rung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 

' Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed, 

I As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar; 

; While rapidly the marksman's shot jjrf'vailed; 

: And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet, wailed. 

I 

Then looked they to the hill.'j, wliere lire o’erhujig 
I The bandit groups pi one Vesuvian glare ; 

' Or swept, far seen, the toiver, wlio.^e clock iinrung, 

I Told legible that midnight of de-pair. 

I She faints—she falters not - the heroic fair. 

As he the sword and plume in haste arrayed. 

One short embrace—ho clasp’d his de.irest care ; 

I But harlp! wbat imarer war-drum sliakcs tlie glade ! 
Joy, joy! Columbia’s friends are trampling through 
the shade! 

Then came of every race the mingled swarm. 

Far rung the groves and gleamed the midnight gi'a.-.s 
With flambeau, javelin, and naked anti; 

As wairiors wheeled their culverim of brass. 

Sprung from the woods, a bold athletic mass, 

Whom virtue fires, and lilicrty conildue.s : 

And first the wild Moravian yageis pass. 

His plumed host the dark Iberian joins ; 

And Scotia's sword beneath the Highlaii'l thistle 
shines. ; 

t 

And in the buskined hunter.s of the »V?cr 
, To Albert’s home with shout and cymbal throng: 
Roused by their warlike pomp, and mirth, and chei-r. 
Old Uutalissi woke his battle-song, ; 

And, beating with his war-club eadcnco strong, ' 

Tells how his deep-stung indignation smarts; 

Of them that wrapt his house in flames, erelong 
To whet a dagger on their stony hearts. 

And smile avenged ere yet bis eagle sidrit parts. 

Calm, oraosite the Christian father rose, * 

I Pale on his .venerable brow its rays 


Pale on his .venerable brow its rays 
Of martye-Uf^t the conflagration throws; 
One heid upon his lovely child he lays, 


And one the uncovered crowd to silence swnys; 

While, tho^h the battle-flash is faster driven—, 
ITnawetl, with eye unstartled by the blaze. 

He for his bleeding country prays to Heaven, 

Prays that the men of blood themselves may he fesr- 
given. 

Short time is now for gratulating sjicoch : 

And yet, beloved Gertrude, ere began 
Thy country’s flight yon distant towers to reach, 
Looked not on thee the rudest partisan 
With brow relaxed to love ! And murmurs ran, 

As round and round their willing ranks th,^y drew. 
From beauty’s sight to shield the hostile ran. 

Grateful on them a placid look she threw. 

Nor wept, hut a.s she batle her mother’s grave adieu 1 

Past was the flight, and welcome seemed the tower, 
That like a giant standard-bearer frowned 
Defiance on the roving Indian power, 
lieiieatli, cock bold and promontory mound 
With embrasure embossed and armour crowned, 

And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin. 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty .summit of that mountain green ; .r^ 

Here stood secure the group, and eyed asWfWdll’sccne, 

\ scene of dcalh! where fires beneath the sun, 

And blended arms, ami whit; pavilions glow; 

And for the business of destrueti.m done, 

Its requiem the waT-h..m .seemed to blow: 

There, sail spectatres.s <'f her countiy’s wo ! 

The lo'ciy (iei trudc, s,ife from jircsciit harm, 

Had laid her cheek, and clasped her hands of snow 
On Wal'leoTave’s sliouldei, half within his ami 
Fiielosed, that felt her heart, and hushed its wild 
^ alui I. ! 

Biri short that contemplation—sad and short 
Tlli''pauac to bid each inuch-lovcd si-eue adieu! 
lieiieath the very sliiulow of the fort, 

SVhe.re friendly .swords were drawn, and bamiei-s flew; 
Ah ! who could ilcem that foot of Indian crew 
IV'as near !—yet there, with lust of murderous deeds, ' 
Gleameil like a basilisk, from woods in view, 

'J'he uiiibushed foemaii’s eye-- his volley speeds, 

And .\lljert, Albert falls! the dettr old father bleeds! 

And tranced in giddy horror, Gertrude swooned ; 

Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone. 

Hay, burst they, borrowed from her father’s wound. 
These drops '! Oh God ! the life-blood is her own! 
.liid faltering, on her Wnldegrave’s bosom thrown— 

‘ \V'cei) not, O love !’ slic cries, ‘ to sec me bleed ; 

Thee, Gerlvudc’s sad h;:rvivor, thee alone 
Heaven’s jienco commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
Thc.se wounds; yet thee to leave is death, is death 
I indeed! 

(!lasp me a little longer on the brink * 

Of fate ! while i can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath ceased to heat-^h! think. 
Ami let it mitigate thy wo’s excess. 

That thou liast liecn to me all tenderness. 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 
j God shall assuage thy pangs—when I am Inid in dust I 

I 

[ Go, Henry, go not bock, when I depart, _ 

The scene thy hunsting tears too deep will move, 

Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Gertrude thought it ecstacy to rove 
AVith thee, as with au angel, through the grove 
Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 
In heaven ; for ours was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our very last! <■ 

No ! I shall love thee still, when death itielf is pnti 
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Half C(raI4 I bear, jnethinks, to leare this earth, 

And thee, more loved than anght beneath the sun, 

If I had lived to sniile but on the birth 

Of one dear pledge. But shall there then be none, 

In future times—no gentle little one 
To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling mo ! 

Yet seems it, even while life’s last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

Lord of my bosom’s love ! to die beholding thee !’ 
Hushed were his tiertrnde’s lips! but still their bland 
And beautifubexpreasion seemed to melt 
With love that could not die I and still Ids hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart I where oma; each fond aflection dwelt. 

And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 

Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt— 

Of them that stood encircling his despair 
He heard some friendly ^I'ords; hut knew not wbat 
they were. 

For now to inoum their judge and cbiliharrivcs 
A faithful band. W'ith solemn rites between, 

’Twas sung how they were lovely in their lives. 

And in their deaths had not divided been. 

'Ta|)]^licd by the music and the melting scene, 

Was SiSiiee mn; tearless eye amidst the crowd— 

Stem warriors, resting oii tboir swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as passed esieh much-loved sbroiid— 
While Woman’s softy so’ul in >\o dissolved aloud. 

Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 

Its farewell o’er the grave of worth and truth ; 

Prone to the duot alHicted Waldegra^c bid 
His face on earth; him watched, in gloomy ruth, 

Ills woodlaud guide: but wor<h> had none to .so(>thc i 
The grief that knew not consolation’s name; ] 

Casting his Indian mantle o’er the youth, \ 

' He watched, beneath Its folds, each burst that eahie. 
Convulsive, ague-liko, across bis shuddering franur. ^ 
‘ And I could weep,’ the Oneyda chief •< • 

His descant wildly thus begun; 

‘ But that I may not st.ain with grief 
The death-song of my father's son, 

Or bow this head in wo I 

For, by njy wrongs, and by my wrath, 

'fo-morrow Arcouski’s breath. 

That fires yon hcarcti witli storms of death, 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my tHiristian boy. 

The foenian’s blood, the avenger’s joy! • 

But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o’er the deep. 

The spirits of the white man’s hcavcti 
Forbid not thee to weep: • 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Nor will thy father’s epirlt grieve. 

To see thee, on the battle’s ev<-, ' | 

Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 

She was the rainbow to thy sight! • 

Thy sun—thy heaven—-of lost delight! 

To-ruorrow let us do or die. 

But when the bolt of death is hurled. 

Ah! whither then with thee to fly. 

Shall Outalissi roam the world I 

lieck we thy once-loved home 1 

The hand is gone that eropl its flowers; 

Unheard Ihcir cluck repeals its hours; 

Cold is llic hearth within their huwers: 

And should we thither roam. 

Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead! 

Or shall we cross yon mountains blue. 

Whose streams my kindred nation quafled. 

And by niy side, m battle true, 

A tiiousand warriors drew the sliaiti 


Ah! there, in desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Whore grass oVgrows each mouldering bone. 
And stones themselves to ruin grown. 

Like me, are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp; for there 
The silence dwells of my despair! 

But hark, the trumjv! to-morrow thou 
In glory’s fires shall dry thy tears: 

ICvcii from the land of shadows now 
My father’s awful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll; 

He bids iny soul for battle thirst— 

Ho bids me dry the last—the first— 

The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalisni’s ooul; 

Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief!’ 

Yc Manners of Enr/land. 

Ye mariners of I'inglaiid! 

That guard our native seas; 

IV'lio-e flag has braved a thousand years. 
The battle aud the breeze! 
you"- glorioii' '•(andard launch again 
To ninteh anotlier foe! 

And sweep through the deep 
While tlie stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
Aud the stormy tempests blow. 

Tlie .spirits of your father 
Shall start from every wave! 

For the de<-k it ivas their field of fame, 
And ocean was thiir grave; 

I Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly heaits shall glow, 

A.S ye sweep through the deep 
While the .stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rage.s loud and long. 
And the stormy U-mpcsts blow. 

Britannia needs no Imlwark, 

No towers along (be .sicc]t; 

Her mareli is o’er the mountain-waves. 
Her linme is on the deep. 

With thunder.s fiom her native oak f 
She quells tlio floods below, 

.As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy tempests blow ; 

When the battle rases loud and long, 
And the stonuy tempests blow. 

The meteor flag of Mngland 
ishall yet terrilic burn ; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

.And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye oeeaii-vvarriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the stotm has ceased to blow; 
AVlien ibp fiery fight i.s heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow! 

Ilohadinden. 

On l.iiiden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rajvidly. 

• But Linden saw another sight, » 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Cumuiatiding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. ^ 
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By torch and tnlmpet futt arrayed, 

Each horaeman drew hia battle-blade, 

And flirioua every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed tho red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On, Linden’s hills of stsined snow. 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapnlly. 

’Tis mom, but svarco yon level siin 
Can pierce the war-clouds, roirmp dun, 

Where furious Frank and flery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 

Who rash to glory, or tho grave! 

' Wove, Munich! all thy banners vrayi'. 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part where many meet!. 

Tho snow shall bo their winding-sheet; 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall bo a soldier’s sepulchre, 

‘ ne Loft .Vart.’] 

All worldly shaixsa shall melt in gloom— 

The sun himself must die. 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality! 

I saw a vision in my sleep. 

That gave my spirit strength to sw(cp 
Adown the gulf of time! 

T saw the last cf hiiraait mould 
That shall creation’s death behold, 

As Adam saw her j)vimc! 

The sun’s eye had a sickly glar-, 

^ Tho earth with age was wan ; 

The skeletons of nafions were 
Around that lonely man! 

Some had expired m fight—the brand* 

Still rusted in their bony hands— 

In plague and famine some: 

EarA’s cities had no sound or tread, 

! AndVships wetc drifting with tho dead 
I To shore's ".here all was dumb! 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stooil, 

1 VVith dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood. 

As if a storm passed by; 

Saying, ‘ Wo are twins in death, proud sun ; 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

’Ti.s mercy bids thee go. 

For thou, ten thousand thoiLsand years, 

Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 

• * « . 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ;• 

Yet think not, sun, it shall bo dim, 

When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recalled to breath. 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of slctoty. 

And took the sting from death !* 

* As Mr CampheH’s poetical works are small In bulk, hoV- 
evijr valuable, we should not have quoted oven so many as the 
limited number of specimens, had we nol obtained the express 
permlasl^ of the author. 


MATTHEW OREGOliy USWIB. 


Matthew Gregobv Lewis, author of The 
Monk, was born in London in tho year 1773. His 
father was deputy secretary in the war-offlee—a 
lucrative situation—and was owner also of extenMve 
West Indian possessions. Matthew was educated 
at Westminster school, where he was more remark-' 
! ablo for bis love of theatrical exhibitions than for 
i his love of learning. On leaving Westminster, he 
, was entered of Christ Church college, Oxford, but 
remained only a short jicriod, being senttei Germany 
with the view of acquiring a knowledge rf the lan¬ 
guage of that rxmntry. When a child, Lewis had 
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pored liver filunvillo on Witches, .-uid other Itooks 
of iliahicrie,; anil in Germany ho found abundant 
food <)f tlie same description. Eomanoe and tlie 
Jrainii were his favourite studies; and whilst resi¬ 
dent abroad, lie composed liis story of ‘The Monk,’ 
a work more extravagant in its use of supernatural 
machinery tlian any previous English tale of mo¬ 
dern times, and disfigured with passages of great 
licentiousness. The novel was published in 1785, and 
atf-i-dctcd much attentifm. A proscention, it is said, 
wis threatened on account of the peccant scenes 
and descrijitions; to avert ^hich, Lewis pledged 
himself to recall the printed copies, and to recast 
the work in another edition. Tlie author continued • 
through life the same strain of marvellous and 
terrific composition—now clothing it in verso, now 
infusing it into tlie sccues of a drama, and at other 
tiines expanding it into regular tales. His Feudal 
Ti/ranls, llomantic Talee, his Tales of Terror, and 
Tates (if Wonder, and his numerous plays, all be¬ 
speak the same parentage as ‘ The Monk,* and none 
of them excel it. His best poetry, as wcl} as priMti, 
is to be found in this novel; for, like Mrs R^cUffe, 
Lewis intriKlueed poetical compositions into his tales; 
and his ballads of Alonzo the Brave and Burandarte 
were as attractive as any of the adventures of Altt- 
brosio the monk. Flushed with the brilliant success 
of his romance, and fond of distinction and high . 
society, Lewis procured a seat in parliament, rad 
was returned for the borough of Hindoo. He fbliad' 
himself disqualified by nature for playing tho par^ - 
of an orator or politiciati; rad thongh ito retatiied 
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his seat till the dissolution of* parliament, he never 
attempted to address the house. The theatres offered 
a more attractive field for his genius; and his play 
of The Casih Spectre, produced in 1797, w.os ap¬ 
plauded as enthusiastically and more universally 
Ilia romance. Connected with his dramatic 
fame a very interesting anecdote is related in the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lewis, publishetl in 
1839. It illustrates his native benevolence, which, 
amidst all tlie frivolities of fashionable life, and the 
excitement of misapplied talents, was a conspicuous 
feature in hi/character :— 

‘Being.one autumn on his way to participate in 
the enjoyments of tlie se-ison with the re.st of tho 
fashionable world ait a celcbrateal watcring-pl.'ice, bo 
passed through a small country town, in w liich chance 
occasioned his temporary sojourn; here siUo were 
locat^ a company of strolling players, whose per¬ 
formance he one evening witnessed. Among tliem 
was a young actress, whose hunclit was on tlio lo/o's 
and who, on lu'aring of (lie arrivid iff a person so 
talked of as Mmk Lewis, w.iitcd ujion liim at tin- 
inn, to request the cent trifling favour of an original 
piece from his pen. The lady ploauk-d in terms tlint 
tj\e spirit of benevolence to advocate her cause 
in a heart iWi'er closed to such .appeal. Jaiwis had 
by liini at that time an impuldi.slied trifle, called 
“The Hindoo Ilriiie,” in which a wi-low w.as iniino- 
lahd on the fimcraipilc of her husband. 'I'he siiIj- 
ject was one well suited to attract a country audience, 
and ho determined thus to ajqiroiirjate the drai.ii. 
Tlie delighted suppliant departed all joy aod gr.iii- 
tuJe at being requested to call for tlu; maiuiscriiit the 
next day. Lewis, however, soon discovered tliat lie 
had been reekoniiig witlmut ids host, for, on soanduu ; 
the tmvelling-desk which eoiitiiini,d many of Id* pa¬ 
pers, “TlieBride” was nowliere to be found, liai^iig, 
iu fact, been left behind in to-.vn. Lxcci-diogly an-* 
noycil by tills circumstance, whicli there was niv'ttnic 
to remedy, the dramatist took a pondering stroll 

through the rural environs of H--. A sudden 

shower obliged him to take refnsH' «itldn a Imekstc-r’s 
shop, where the usual curtain-.-d h;df-gl;!-.s door iu 
the rcMir opeiu-d to an adjoining aiiartnient: Irom 
this room he heard two voices in earnest eoiuers.i- 
tion, and in one of tliem recognised that of Ids thea¬ 
trical petitioner of the raoridng. apparenily reidying 
to the fer-bler tones of age and infirmity. “ Tin-re 
now, motlier, always that old story —when rve’iust 
brought sueli good news too—after I've liad tlie 
faee to cull on Mr Monk Lewis, and found him --o 
different to what I expected; so gooil-liumoured, sn 
affable, and wDliiig to assist me. I did not sai- .a 
word about you, raotber; for though in some resjx-ets 
it'might have done good, I thought it would si-em 
so lilw a begging affair; so I merely ix-prescutcd nii» 
late ill-success, and lie promised to give me an origi¬ 
nal drama, which lie Imd with liim, for my iK’iiefit. 
1 hope he did not think mo too holdr’ '* I hope m-r, 
Jane," replied the feeble voice; “ only don’t do tlu -e 
things again w-ithout consulting me; for you don't 

know the W'orld, and it may bo tlinugbt-” The 

sun just then gave a broad liint that the sliower bail 
ceased, and the sympathising author returned to Ins 
in, and having penned the following letter, ordered 
post-horses, and despatched a portcT to tlie young 
Acticss with the epistle. 

“ Madam—1 am truly sorry to acquaint you tliat 
my Hindoo Bride has behaved roost improperly — 
in met, whether the lady has clopi'd or not, it seems 
she does not choose to make her appearance, either 
for uour benefit or mine: and to say the trutli, I 
don’t at this moment know where to find her. 1 
take the liberty to jest upon the subject, because I 
Akfiy dp not think you will have any cause to regret 


her non-appearance; having had an opportunity of 
witnessing your very admirable performance of a far 
sui^rior character, in a style true to nature^ and 
which reflects upon you the highest credit. I tdlude 
to a most intcn-.'iting scene, m which you lately sus¬ 
tained the character of “ The Daughter!” Brides of 
all denominations but too often prove their empire 
flelusivii; hut the character you have chosen will 
improve upon every representation, both in the esti¬ 
mation of the public and the satisfaetion of your 
own excellent heart, l-'or the infinite gratification I 
liave rcccivc-d, I must long consider myself in your 
debt. Tnislisig you will permit the enclosed (fifty 
pounds) in some nicn.-iurc to discharge the same, I 
reiiiaiii. madam, (witli sentinicnts of respect and ad¬ 
miration), your sincere well-wisher —M. G. I.ewis.”’ 

ill Jt-Ol .-Tjipcared Ix-wi.Vs ‘Talcsof Wonder.’ A 
gliost nr a witch w-as, lie said, a siwe qua nun iugre- 
di"-it in all the dislies of which he meant to compose j 
ins hobgoblin rc-p.ist, and Sir Walter Scott contributed i 
to it wiiiif-of bis nolilo ballads. Scott nwit iicwis in I 
Kdiiibnrgli in IT'J't, and so humble were then his ' 
own a-pirations, and so brilliant the reputation of 
till! ‘ Monk,’ that lie h-clarcd, tliirty years after- 
w'.arils. he never felt sucli clati.in as when Lewis 
asked him to dine with him rvt liis hotel! Lewis 
sehook-d the erc.it ]h)ct on Ids j;icorrect rhyme, and 
jirove-d Jiimseli', as ,>10(1 says, ‘a nuirtinct in the 
aceuraty of rliyme.i anil jiiim’of-rs.’ Sir W.alter has 
recorded that Lewis was fonder of great, people than 1 
III- ought to have U-en, eil'u-r .a.s a man of talent or j 
as a iinui of fash'ion. ‘ lie had, always,’ he says, 1 
•diikis and diichcssc.s in his moutli, .and was pathe¬ 
tically fond i-f any one that had a title: you would j 
have .sworn he had been a pamnu of yesterday; yet • 
he liadlindidl his life ill good society.’* Yet Scott ' 
ri-garded Lewis with no snnill ulketion. ‘He was,’ 

! .iddtcl he. • one of the kindest and best creatures 
11 Kit ever livid. His fatlicr and mother lived sepa- i 
rately. Mr Lewis allowed Ids son a handsome in- 
eoine, hnt l•L"luec.l it by in.ire than one-half when 
be found tliat lie paid hi.s niolber a moiety of it 
Mat. restiii ted himself iu all id.' c-xfu-nses, and 
shared tin- dindiiislKil ineome with her as before, i 
Tie did nnieb good liy .stealtli, and was a most gene- l 
rous creature.’ Tlie sterling worth of his character 
has la-en illu.strati il by the publication of his cor- 
rcsjHinilciice, which, slumbering twenty ;<L-ar.s after 
his di-atb. first disclosed to the public the calm good 
sense, discretion, and right fi-ehng which were con- 
(-1 .ak-d by the exi.g-geratcd roinnnce of Ids writings, 
and Ids gay and frivolous appearance and manners. 
The ik-atli of Ja-wis’s father iiiadc tlic poet a man of 

♦ Of this weal<in'>s IljTim records an amu-dnK instance:— 
‘Jewi-, at Oatlimils. w.ij (il)..»rMil one lunriiini; to h^ve his 
r.irs i.-il .-inil In- ail nlin-cntiil: beinsf aslioit why? he replied, 
ili.'it «lu"ii iH'iiple --aid anitl’.inc find to him i; aOVeted him 
lit (.ply, “ .itid just ninv tin- liaohc'- lef Vm-k,* lias said somo- 
tliiiis .fl kind 111 me, thi't--" hero ti-.irs bciam t.) flow. “ Never 
mind, I....MS,” s.iitl ridnni'l .Vmistronji to him, “never mind 
—ilon’l vr>—*/ii’ couM niHtiiititi it.'" Lewi,swaaof extremely 
dmiiniitiM- siatuio. • J romenhern pii-tiiro of him,' says Scott, 

‘ hy Paundi'i'-i, luan-; linndod round at l>alkeith house. The 
artist had mst-niniisly tluive a dark folding mantle around the 
form, under ai hiflt was lailf hid a dagger, n dark lantern, or 
somohiielv cut-thr,sU apimr^enanee. Witli ail this, the fca- 
tma-s were preserved and ennohleil. It passed from hand to 
hand into tli.it of Henry D-.ike of lUiocleneh, who, hearing the 
gim-iat M-ieo .itilnn that it was very like—said aloud. --Like 
Mat. T.o«is! Why, that pieturc-’elike a Man!" He looked, 
audio! Mat. i.cwh>’s head was at his elbow. Tins lioyishnesa 
wi-ut through life with him. Ho was aehild, and a spoiled 
cVId—hut a child of high imagination, and iki ho w astod blm- 
M-If on ghost stories and German romances. Ho had the finest 
oar for tlio rhythm of verso I ever met witli—finer than 
lb ron’s.’ 
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i^j^noepenuent fbrtmip. He iwsoce^^ to considoraUo 
jpluitations In the West JEodies, b^des a largo sum 
of money j M»d in order to ascertain iwrsonally the 
enndition of the slaves on his estate, he sailed fur 
the West Indies in ISIS, Of this voyage ho wrote 
a narrative, and kept journals, fonuiiig the most 
interesting and valuable production of his pen. The 
manner in which the negroes rec(‘iv( d him on his 
■arrival amongst them he thus descrilh.^:— 

‘ As soon ns the carriage entered my gates, the 
uproar and confusion whieli ensued sets all desenii- 
tion at defiance. The works were instantly all 
ahandonedi everytliing that had life I'anie flocking 
to the honse from all quarters; and not only tin 
men, and the women, and the ehildien, but, “ a 
bland assimilation," the hogs, and the dogs, and the 
geese, and the fouls, and the turkujs, all cauu 
hurrying along by instinet, to see what could pos¬ 
sibly be the matter, and seemed to be afr.e 1 of 
arriving too late. Whether the ple.isiire ot the 
negroes u as sincere, n>ay Ixj doubted; but, ecrt.vinlj. 
it was the loudest that I ever v itiiesscd: tliey all 
talked together, sang, danceil, shouted, and, in the 
violence of their gesticulations, tumbhd user c.ach 
other, and rolled .about upon the grouniL Twenty 
voices at once inquired aftir uncles, and amits, and 
grandfkthcrs, and great-gr.indmotliers of mine, w ho 
had been buried long iHjfore I was in existence, and 
whom, I verily btlievi, most of them only knew by 
tradition. One woman held up her little naked 
black child to me, grinning from t ar to car —“ lawik, 

. massa, look here! him nice lilly neiier for niassa!” 
Another complained—"bolong miwc none comt sic 
we, massa; goiwl massa come at last.” As for tlie 
old people, they were all in one and the same ■•tory. 
now they had lived once to see massa, they were 
ready for dying t< -morrow—" Them no e-ire.” 

The shouts, the gaiety, tlie w ild laualiti r, tlu ir 
strange and sudden bursts of .singing and dam mg, 
and several old women, wrapped uj) in large cloaks, 

I their hea/ls bound round with diirereut-eoloiircd 
I handkereliiefs, leaning on a statf, and standing ino- 
1 tionless in the middle of the hubbub, with thiiriyes 
fixed upon the portico wlm h I nceupiid, formed an 
I exact counterpart of the festivity of the witelius in 
Macbeth. hTothing could lie more odd or more 
novel than the whole sttne; and yet then* was 
Bomethiu^ ill it by which 1 could not help being 
affecteA Perhaps it w.as the i ousuousness th.it all 
these human beings were my slaves. To lx- sun, I 
never saw people look more happy m my life, and 1 
believe their condition to Ixj much more < onitortable 
than that of the labourers of Gn-at Hribun, and, 
after all, slavery in their case is but anutlur name 
for servitude, now that no more negroes can Ixi lor- 
cibly carried away from Africa, and siibjeettd to the 
horrors of the voyage, and of the seasoning after 
their arrival. But still I had already e.xperienLed, 
in the morning, that Juliet was wrong in saying 
“What's in a name?” for, soon after my riaching 
the lodging-house at Savannah la Mur, a remarkably 
clean-lwking negro lad presented himself w itU sonic 
Water and a towd. I concluded liini to belong to 
the inn; and on my returning tlie towel, as he found 
that I took no notice of him, he at length ventured 
to introduce himself by saying, “ Massa not know 
me—me your slave!” and really the sound made me 
a pang at the heart. The lad appeared all 
gaiety and good humour, and liis whole countenance 
mqprrased anxiety to recunuuinil himself to my 
notj^; but the word “ slave” seemed to imply that, 
alwongh he did feel pleasure then in serving me, if 
he l|Sd dteteated me he must have served me still. 
1 leolly quite humiliated at the momcot, and 
WM to tell him—“ Do not say that again; 


I tell him—“ Do not say that again; | 


say that you are my negro, hut do not coll yoprse^ 
my alave.” ’ 

Lewis returned to England in 1816, hut went hack 
to Jamaica the Mowing year. He found tint his 
attorney had grossly mismanaged his property, being 
generally absent on business of his own, and intrust¬ 
ing the whole to an overseer, wlro was of a tyrannlonl 
disposition. Having ai^ustcd his affairs, the * Monk’ 
embarked on bis return home. Thu dimate, how¬ 
ever, liad impaired his health, and he died of fever 
while the ship was passing through,the Gulf of 
Florida, in July 1818. Lewis may thus be, said to 
have fallen a martyr to his love of jnstiea and hu¬ 
manity, and the circumstance sheds a lustra on his 
memory fai surpassing mere literary fame. His 
IKietieai merits are thus fairly summed up: ‘Pretty 
conceits airily tricked out in what arc called songs; 
in his more elaborate efforts melodious, skilfuUy- 
varicd versiflc.ition, and here and there a line cf 
sui h happy ease in construction, that it is sure to 
linger on the ear; hut a slender command cither of 
imagery or of passion. As a {wet, Lewis is to a 
Byron w hat a scene-painter is to a Hobbima. He 
lirodiices a startling grotesque of ontlino, and so^ 
grand massy contrasts of light and slu^ 
has no notion of w urking in detail—no tftmosphcrc. 
no iniddle tints to satisfy .1 dav light spectator. The 
sub)i-etof the Jsh of /b i i/s]X'em of more than 
a tliousaiul hills which 1/ wis ^.rote in the course 
of Ins honiiw.iil Toy <:e iii itlfj) would, in Lord 
Birou’s h.ind'-, liasc .< 1 .a-.t rivilled the effect of 
Manfri d. fi o-u !,< w i>. d i vnes only in the shape of a 
sketch) ( \tiM\ ■•.•.in/», in whi.'li no fcs?hng is seriously 
gr.ippliii wil’i. .iiid a SI ore of iiiagniliccut .situations 
.we, to ill mb nti .mil purisises, except that of filling 
the •' ir w itb I 1 ' ccsMoii of delicious sounds, thrown 
awi, '. Till 'ri,{b is, th.it though Isir Walter Scott 
I ilk of tljii*’ luuli '•ii.o m.itioii” of Ix'wis, il was only 
ill ids lit) iir'-l lliulitstliat he ever was able to main¬ 
tain a leally intbnsi.i'.tie rlev.itioii; and be did so 
more siicef ssfully in tlie prose of the ‘ Monk’ than ill 
the best of In'- early n iscs. Had lu lived, in aU like- 
hliooil III won Id bai e tin ned in earnest to prose coin- 
)in-itioii, .ind wo tliink no reader of his West India 
.Itmiiials lan doubt that, if he iiad undertaken a 
novel of mnnners in ncture age, he would have cast 
iinincatinrahly into tlic shade even the happiest 
efforts of Ills lioyish romance.’ ‘ 

iJuraiHhtilf nnd Jklcrma. 

had and fearful is the ‘•tory 
(>f the HoncciaU-s fight: 

Dn those latol ]ilaiiis of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight. 

Then*fell Uunuidarte; neior 
Verse a nobler chieftain named; 
lie, bcfnrffhis lips for ever 
Closcl m sileiiic, thus exclaimed: 

‘ Oh, Ilf lenna! oh, my dear one, 

Fur niy pain and pleasure boiu; 

Si‘i in long yeaw 1 served thio, fitir one, 
heven long years my fee was scorn. 

s 

And when now tliy heart, replying 
To my wi.shes, burns like mine, 

Cruel fate, my bliss denying, 

Bids me every hope resign. 

Ah! though young I fall, believe me. 

Death would never uloini a sigh; 

’Tis to lose thee, ’tis to leave thee, 

Makes me think it hard to die I 
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' ' '■ Ohi my oonBiiJ, MontssiJios, 

By that friendship firm and dear, 

■ 1 Wich from youth ha* lived between us, 
Now my last petition hear. 

When my soul, these limbs forsakingi 
' . Eager seeks a purer air, 

From my breast the cold heart taking, 
Give it to Bclenna’s care. 


Say, I of my lands possessor 
israme4 her with my dying breath; 
Say, my lips I oped to bless her. 
Era they closed for nyc in death: 


Twice a-week, too, how sincerely 
I adored her, cousin, say; 

Twice a-wet)k, fur one who dearly 
Loved her, cousin, tdd her pray. 

IMEoniesinos, now the hour 
Marked by fate is near at hand; 

Lo 1 my arm has lost its power ;* 

Lo 1 1 drop my trusty brand. 

Eyes, which forth beheld me going, 
Homewards ne’er shall see me hie; 

Cou^ji, stop those tears o’erllowing, 

Ijct mo on thy hosom die. 

Thy kind hand »py eyelids closing, 

Yrt one fav(gir I imjdore— 

Pray thou for my soul's reposing, 

When my heart shall throb no more. 

So shall Jesus, still .'ittending, 

Oracious to a ( 'hristian’s vow, 

I’leascd aece.pt my ghost asreuding, 

And a {icat in heaven allow.’ ^ 

Thus spoke, gallant Durandarte; t 

Soon his brave heart broke in twain. ) 
(ireatly joyed the Moorish party • ,, 

That the gallant knight was slain. 

Bitter weeping, ^Ionte^in<M 
Took from him his helm iind glaire; 

Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Lug his gallant cousin’s grave. 

To perfonn his promise made, he 
Cut the heart from out the breast, 

That Bclcrma, wretched lady! 

Might receive the ]a.st bequest. ^ 

Sad was Montesinos’ heart, he 
Felt distress his bosom rend. 

* Oh! my cousiti, Durandarte, 

Wo is mo to view thy end! 

Sweet in manners, fair in favour. 

Mild in temper, fierce in fight, 

Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 

Never shall behold the light. 

Cousin, lo! my tears bedew tbee ; 

How shall I thy loss survive t 
Durandarte, he who slew thee. 

Wherefore IcB he me alive 1’ 


AhnKo the Brave ami /he Fair Imoijinc. 


warrior so bold, and a virgin so bright, 

! . Conversed os they sat on the green; 
limy gaaed on each other with tender delight: 
Alouio the Brave was the name of the knight— 
The maiden’s, the Fair Imogiiiu. 


‘ And, oh 1* said the youth, ‘ since to-morrow I go 
To fighi >>1 ^ distant laud. 

Tour team ftr my absence soon ceasing to flow, 
$Qine other will court you, and you wul bestow 
ftn a wealthier suitor your hand I* 


' Oh! hm^ them suspicions,’ Fair Imd|;ind ^ i 

* nfltminTe twlove uiil tn ms > ' iJ-.r i ’ 


OffimsiTe to love and tome; " ' i-'-'i. 

For, if yon be living, or if you bo dead, ' '''■<■ 

I swear by the Virgin that none in your stead^ ■ ''''''' 
Shall husband of Imogino be. ■ *f ’ 


If e’er I, by lust or by wealth led aside, 

Forget my Alonzo the Brave, 

Cod grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride. 
Your ghost at the marriage may sit by my side. 
May tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 

And bear me away to the grave!’ 


To Palestine hastened the hero so bold, 

His love she lamented him sore; 

But scarce had a twelvemonth elapsed, when, behold! 
A baron, all covered with jewels and gold, 

Arriv^ at Fair Imogine’s door. ^ 


His treasures, bis presents, his spaciou.s domain, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows,; 

He dazzled her eyes, he bewildered her brain; 
He caught her all'ections, so light and so vain, 
And carried her home os his spouse. 


And now had the marriage been blest by the priest; 

The revelry now was begun; 

The tables they groaned with the weight of the feast. 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased. 
When the bell at the castle tolled—one. 


1 


Then first tvith amazement Fair Imogine found 
A stranger was placed by her side: 

His air was terrific; he uttered no sound— 

He spake not, he moved not, he looked not around— 
But earnestly gazed on the bride. 


Ilis virnr was closed, and gigantic his height, 

His armour wa.s sable to view; 

All pleasure and laughter tvere hushed at his sight; 


The dogs, as they eyo<l him, drew back in afirlght; 
The lights in the chamber burned blue! 


His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay; 

The guests sat in silence and fear; 

At length spake the bride—while she trembled—* I 
pray, 

Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 
And deign to part.ake of our cheer,’ 


The lady is silent; the .stranger complies—- 
lli.s vizor he .slowly uueloscd; * 

Oh, Ood! what a sight met Fair Imogine’s eyes! 
What words can express her dismay and surprise 
When a skeleton’s head was exposed! 


All present then uttered a terrified shout. 

All turned with disgust from the scene; 

The tvorms they crept iu, and the worms they crept out, 
And sported his eyes and his temples about. 

While the spectre addressed Imogine ; 


* Behold me, thou false one, behold me!’ he cried, 

‘ Remember Alonzo the Brave I 
Ood grants that, to punish thy falsehood and ]mde,. 
My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side; ‘ 
Should tax thee with perjury, daim thee as bride, 
And bear thSc away to the grave !’ 


Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound. 
While loudly she shrieked in dismay; 

Then sunk with his prey through the widc-yawuiug 
ground. 

Nor ever again was Fair Imogine found. 

Or the siiectrc that bore her away. 


Not long lived the baron; and none, since that time, 
*To inhabit the castle presume; ' » 

For chronicles tell that, by order sublime. 

There Imoggne suffers the pain of her crime. 

And mooms her deplorable doom. ‘ 
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At ittidiught, four times in ench year, does her sprite, 

; When mortals in slumber ate Mund, 

Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear in the hall with the skeleton knij'ht. 

And duriek as he whirls her around 1 

While they drink out of skulls newly tom from the 
grate, 

Dicing round them the spectres are seen; 

Th«r ITquot is blood, and this horrihie stave 
They howl; ‘ To the health of Alon/o the Bravo, 

And his consort, the Fair fniogino !* 

J7ic Ildmman. 

Hark, the IjcII ! it sounds midniglit! all hail, thou new 
heaven! 

How soft sleep the stars on their hosoui of night; 
While o’er the full moon, us they gently am drivon, 
Slowly floating, the clouds bathe their fleeces in ligh^. 

The warm feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean. 

And all seem so hushed, all ho happy to feel; 

So smooth glides the bark, 1 perceive not her motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 

’Tis so sad, ’tis so sweet, and some tones conic so ' 
swelling. 

So right from the heart, and so pure to the car. 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must ho dw oiling 
On one who is absent, mo.st kind and most dear. 

Oh! may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 
Diffuse o’er your days the heart’s solace and case, | 
As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild splendour. 
Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas! 

The llovrs. 

No’er were the zephyrs known disclo>ing . 

More sweets, than when in Tein^ie’s shades 
They waved the lilies, wliere reposing. 

Sat four-and-twonty lovely maids. 

Those lovely niaid.s were called ‘ the Hours,’ 

The charge of Virtue's flock they kept; 

And each in turn employed her powers 
To guard it while lier sisters slept. 

False Love, how simple souls thou cheatcst! 

In myrtle bower that traitor iicor 
Long wtLchcd an Hour—the softest, sweetest— 

The evening Hour, to shepherds dear. 

In tones so bland he praised her beauty; 

Such melting airs his pipe could play. 

The thoughtless Hour forgot her duty, 

And fled in Love’s embrace away. 

Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded ; 

The wolf broke in, the lambs were slain; 

And now from Virtue’s train distairdcd. 

With tears her sisters speak their pain. 

Time flies, and still they w'eep; for never 
The fugitive can time restore; 

An Hour once fled, has fled for ever, 

, And all the rest shall smile no more ! 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

^^AtTER Scott was Kirn in the city of Edinburgh i 
Cmine own romantic town’) on the 13th of August ] 
i?7L His father was a respectablo writer to the i 
signet; his mother, Anne Ilutbcrford, was daugliter i 
of a plrysieian in extensive practice, and professor i 
of raedldne in tlie university of Ediuburgli, By > 
both parents th? poet was remotety connected with i 
some respectaUc andent Scottish families—a cir> ] 
dimstkocd ^rathying to his feelings of nationality, ] 
and to h^imagination. Delicate health, arising < 


chiefly from lameness, led-to his being placed poder 
the charge of some relations in tiie oounfry] and 
when a mere child, yet old enough to recslre. im-* 
pressions from country lifb and border stories, he 
resided with his grandfather at Sandy-Knowe, a 
romantic situation a few miles from ^Iso. . ^e 
mined tower of Sraailholm (the scene of Scott's 
ballad, the Eve of St John) was close to the farnt, 
and beside it were the Eildon Hills, the river 
Dryburgh Abbey, and other poetical and historical 
objects, all enshrined in the lonely oontomplative 
boy’s fancy and recollection. He afterward# resided 
with another relation at Kelso, and here, at the*j®e 
of thirteen, he first read I’etcy’s lieliques, in an an¬ 
tique garden, imder the shade of a huge platanus, or 
oriental plane-tree. This work had as great an 
effect in making him a poet as Spenser had on 
Cowley, but with Scott tlio seeds were long in ger¬ 
minating. Previous to this ho bad indeed tried his 
hand at verse. The following, among other lines, 
were discovered wrapped up in a cover inscribed by 
Dr Adam of the High Seliool, ‘Walter Scott, July 
178.V 

Oil the fh-ttiiig film, ^ 

Those evening tlmuls, that setting ray, 

.'V.n(l heautciuis tints, serve to display 
Their great Creator’s praise; 

Then let the shorl-livctl thing called man, 
Whoso life’s eoinptiscd within a span, 

To him his hiunage raise. 

We often pralae the evening cloud.-*. 

Ami tints so gay an-l bold, 

But seldom think upon our God, 

WIs) tinged these clouds with'gold. 

'I'he'-religions odueation of Scott may be seen in 
this, pffnsic 11 : his father was a rigid Presbyterian. 
The youthful poet passed through the High School 
and university of EUinburgli, luid made some profl- 
ricnoy in Latin, and in ttie classes of ethics, moral 
philosophy, and history. He bad an aversion to 
Greek, and we may perhaps regj-et, with Bulwer, 
that he refu.st d ‘ to enter into that chamber in the 
magic pal.are of literature in which the sublimest 
relies of antiquity .are stored.’ He knew generally, 
but not critically, the German, Fretieh, ’Italian, and 
Spanish languages. He was an insatiable reader, 
and during a long illness in his youth, -stored his 
mind with a vast variety of miscellaneous knowledge, 
llomances w-ere among liis chief favourites, and he 
had great facility in inventing and telling stories. 
He also collected b.alL-iffls from liis earliest years. 
Scott was apprenticed to his father as a writer, a^r 
which he studied for the bar, and put on his gown 
ill his twenty-first year. His health was now vi¬ 
gorous and robust, and be made frequent excursions 
into the country'.,which ho pleasantiy denominated 
miJis. I’he knowledge of rural life, character, tra¬ 
ditions, and iincedotes, wliich he picked up in these 
r.-imbles, formed afterwards a valuable mine to him, 
both as a poet and novelist. His manners were 
easy and agreeable, and he was always a welcome 
guest. Scott joined the Tory party; and when the^ 
dread of an invasion agitated the oounfry, he became ' 
one of a band of volunteers, ‘ brothers true,’ in whjch 
he held the rank of quarter-master., His exercises 
jis a cavalry officer, and the jovidties of the mess-, 
room, occupied much of his time; but he still pur¬ 
sued, though irTegalarly, his UtertuT’ studies, and 
ail attachment to a Perthshire lady (though ulti¬ 
mately unfortunate) tended still more strtmgly to-' 
prevent his sinking into idle frivdlty or disripation, 
Henry Mackenzie, the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ hsa btro- • 
duced a taste for German literature toto the inteiyto^, 
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tuai duisA of hia native city, and Scott was one of printer in Edinburgh. The copartoeiy was kept a 1 
its most eager and ardent votaries. In 1796 he secret) and few things in business that require secrecy i 
nnldished translatioua of Burger’s Ijcnore and the are prosperous or beneficial. The establishment, i 
Wfld Huntsman, ballads of singnlair wildness and upon which was afterwards engra^d a puUishtng 
power.. Next year, while fresh' iVom his first-love business, demanded large advances of money, and 1 
oisappointment, be was prepared, like Romeo, to Scott’s name became mixed up with pe^niaiy 1 
‘ take some new infection to his eye,’ and, meeting at transactions and Josses to a great amount. In 1806, ^ 
Gilsiond, a watering-place in (Cumberland, with a the powerful friends of the poet procured him the , 
young lady of French parentage, Charlotte Margaret appointment of one of the principM, clerkships of the ' 
Cwpentcr, he paid his addresses to her, was accepted. Court of Session, worth alaiut il30i) i)er annum} i 
and iharried en the 24th of December. Miss (Jar- but the emoluments were not received by Scott 
penter h^ some fortune, and the young couple until six years after the date of his appointment, 
retired t<#a cottage at Lasswado, where they seem when his predecessor died. In his share of the ! 
to have enjoyed sincere and unalloyed happine.ss. printing husinc.ss, and the certainty of his clerksliip, ' 
The ambition of Scott was now fairly wakened—his tlie poet seemed, however, to have laid up (in addi- 
ligliter vanities all blown away. His life hcncefor- tion ,to his literary gains and his sheriffdom) an 
ward was one of severe but cheerful study and np- honourable and even opulent provision for his family. ' 
plication. In 1799 apjsMrcd his translation of In l.«08 appeared his great poem of Marmion, the 
Goethe’s tragedy, Gocta von Ucrlichingi'n, and tlie most magnificent of lus chivalrous tales, and the 
same year he obtained the .appointment of sheriff of same year he published ids edition of Bryden. In 
Selkirkshire, worth £300 per annum. Scott now ]810 appe-ared the Aoth/o/'tA« ZoAc, which was stiU 
paid a series of visits to Inddisdalc, for the i)urpose more popular than (*ithcr of its jiredecessors; in 


of collecting the ballad poetry of the border, an 
cifcj^ct in which he was cniineiitly successful, fu 


1811, The Vision of Don Iffidcrirh; in 1813, Jtukebff, 
and The Jifilial nf Triermahi; in 1811, The Lord of 


1802,’ the SMult appciircd in Ids Mmstieky of the Ihe Isles; in 181.’), The Field nf Waterloo; and in . 
ficotlish Bomer, which contained npuiirds eg’ fiirty 1817. Harold the Jlnviilless. Some dramatic pieces, i 
pieces never before i)iij)lished, find a largo quantity scarcely worthy of ids gcRiu.«, were also written \ 
of prose illustration, in wldch might have been during tld.s busy period. It could not be concealed, i 
■seen the germ of that power which he suhsc- that the Inter works of the great ndnstrel wore in- ' 
quently developed in Ids novels. A third volume fevior to his early ones. His stylo was now familiar, 
was uflded next year, containing some imitations of and the world had become tired of it. Byron had 
the old minstrels by (lie jiootieal editor and ids friend*, made Ids appearance, .iiiJ the readers of poetry were 
It required little sagacity to foresee tliat Walter hunt on the new worship, f'eott, however, was too 
Scott was now to be a great name in Scotland. His dauntless and intrepid, and pusse,ssed of too great 
next task was editing the metrical romance nf Sir resouroes, to despond under this reverse. ’As the 
Tristrem, supposed to be written by 'rhomas,tlie old mine gave synii>toms of exhaustion,’ says Bul- 
KUymer, or Tliontas of lOrcibloune, mIio Hourislied, wer, ‘ the new mine, ten times more affluent, at least 1 
about the year 1280. The antiquarian ^inowlqdge in the precious inotids, urns discijvored; and jast as ,1 
of Scott, and his poetical t.aste, wore exhibited 111 the in “ Ilokeby ” and “ Triermuin’' tlie Geuims of the 
dissertations which acffompaided this work, find the Ring seemtsl to flag-in its powers, came the more 
imitation of the original whicli u as added to coin- potent Genius of tlio J>ainp in the sliaiie of Warcrlet/.' 
plete the romance. At length, in .January 1805, The long and lu.agidficent scries of his prose fictions . 
appeared the Lay of the Last Minstrel, wldch In- we shall afterwards advert to. 'I'liey were jionred 
stantly stamix-d him as one of the greatest of the forth even more prodigally than Ids verse, and for , 
living poets. His legendary lore, Ids love ,tf the seventeen years—from 1SI4 to 1831—the-world ' 
chivdroiis and supernatural, ami Ids deseriiitivo hung with delight on the varied creations of the 
powers, were fully brought into jilay; and though potent enchanter. ,Scott had now removtd from hi.s 
he afterward.? improveil in versatility and freedom, pleasant cottage at Ashestiel: the territorial dream l 
he achieved nothing w'hich might not have been was aixnit to be realised. In 1811 he purchased a j 
predicted from this first performance. Hi.s concep- hundred aeres of moorland on the banks of the 
tion of the minstrel was inimitahle. and won all Tweed, near Melriise. 'I'he neighbourhood was full '■ 
hearts—even those who were iiidiHeront to the of historical associations, but the spot itself wa.s 
supernatural p.nrt of the tafe, and opposed to the bleak and bare. Four thousand pounds were ex¬ 
inregularity of the ballad style. The iinprecodentod pended ou this pundiase ; and tlie interesting and • 
success of the laieui inclined Scott to relax* any now iramortid name of Abbotsford was substituted i 
exertions he bad ever made to ndvanec at the bai^ for the very ordinary one of Cartley Hade. Other pur- 
althougU his cautious disposition made him at all ehascs of land followed, generally .at prices consider- ’ 
times fear to depend over mucliuiiioii literature, ably alHive their value—Kaeside, £•4100; Outfield , 
He liad altogether a dear income of about £1000 of'roftficld, £6000; Tofttlelcl, and parks, £10,000; . 
per annum; but his views stretched Ixyondtlus easy Ahhotslea, £3000; field at Langside, £.500; Shearing 
comiietence; he w.as ambitions of founding a family Flat, £3500 ; Broomilces, .C4200; Short Acres ana ; 
that might vie with tlie ancient Border nanic.s ho Scrabtrcc I’arlc, £700; &c. From these farms and 
[ venerate, and to attmn this, it was necessary to pendicles w^as formed the estate of Abliotsford. In 

te me a landed proprietor, and to practise a li^ral planting and draining, about £5000 were expended; ; 
gracefui hospitality. Well was he fitted to adorn and in creeling the maiision-honso (that ‘ romance 
and dignify the character I But his ambition, though of stone and mortar,’as it has been termed), and con- ' 
free firom anjr tinge of sordid acquisition, proved a striicting the garden, &c., a sum not less than ; 
snare fhr his strong good sense and penetration. £20,000 was spent In his baronial residence the poet 
Scott and his family had gone to reside at Ashesticl, received innumerable visitors—princes, peers, and ( 
a beautifiil residence on the banks of the Tweed, iioots—^men of all ranks and grades. His mornings 
as It was necessary for him, in his capacity of sheriff, were devoted to composition (for he had long prac- 
to' liv# part of tlie year in the county of Selkirk, tfsed the invaluable habit of early rising), and tho 
Shortly after the publication of the Lay, he .entered rest of the day to riding among his plantations, and 
into parioorship with his old aehoolf^low, James entertaining his guests and fkmily. The honour 

then rising into extensive business as a the baronetey was conferred upon him by 
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George IV., who had taste enough to appreciate 
cordially his genius. Never, certainly, had literature 
done more for any of its counliess votaries, ancient 
or modern. Shi^speare had retired early on on 
emycompetency, and also become a rural squire; 
but his gains must have been cliiefly those of the 
theatrical manager, not of the Scott’s splen¬ 
dour was purely the result of his pen; to this l»e 
owed his acres, his castle, and his means of hospi¬ 
tality. His official income was but os a feather in 
the bahuice. Who does nut wisli that the dream 
had continued to the end of his life ? It was sud¬ 
denly and painfully dissolved. The commercial 
^stresses of 1825-6 fell upon publishers as on oiher 
classes, and the bankruptcy of Constable involved 
the poet in losses and engagements to the aipoimt 
! of about ^60,000. His wealth, indeed, had been 
! almost wholly illusory; for ho had been paid ^ liis 
! works chiefly by bills, and these ultimately j^'.’ed 
' valueless. In tlie management of his pubiish- 
: ing house, Scott’s sagacity seems to h.ave for¬ 
saken him: unsaleable works were printed in 
tliousands; and while these losses were yearly ac¬ 


cumulating, the princely hoqiitolities ctf Abbotsfbrd 
knew no check , or pause. Heavy was the (day of 
reckoning—terrible the reverse; for whenrthc gpoll 
broke in Januflry 1826, it was found that, inchiding 
the Constable engagements, Scott, under 'fte com¬ 
mercial denomination of James Ballantyne and Ca, 
owed £117,000. If this was a blot in the poet’s 
scutcheon, never, it might be said, did man make 
nobler efforts to redeem the honour of Ms name, 
lie would listen to no overtures of composition with 
Ms creditors—his only demand was for time. He' 
ceased ‘ doing the honours for all Scotland,’ spM off 
his Kdinburgh house, and taking lodgidgs there, 
laboured incessantly at ins literary tasks. ‘ The 
fountain was awakened from its inmost recesses, 
as if the spirit of affliction had troubled it in his 
passage.’ In four years he had realised for his 
creditors no le.ss than £70,000. 

English literature presents two memorable and 
striking events which have never been paralleled in - 
any other nation. Tlie first is, Milton advanced in 
years, blind, and in misfortune, entering upon tlie 
composition of a great epic that was to determine 
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Ms future fame, and hazard the glory of his country 
in competition with what had been achievt-d in the 
dassic ages of antiquity. The counterpart to this 
noble picture is Walter Scott, at nearly tlie same 
age, his private affairs in ruin, undertaking to liqui¬ 
date, by intellectual labours alone, a debt of .£117,000. 
Both tasks may be classed with the moral snblinvo 
of life. Glory, pure and unsullied, was tlie ruling 
aim and motive of Milton; honour,and integrity 
formed the incentives to i^tt. Neither shrunk 
from the steady prosecution of his gigantic self-im¬ 
posed labour. But years rolled on, seasons returned 
and passed away, amidst puldic cares and private 
Comity, and the pressure of iiicrcasing iiifinnities, 
ere tlic seed sown amidst clouds and storms was 
white in the field. In six years Milton hud realisol 
the object ef his hopes and prayers by the coniple-, 
tion of Paradise I.ost. His task was done; the 
field oi glory v^as gained; he held in his hand hw 
passpOTt to immortality. In six years Scott had 
nearly readied the goal of his ambition. He had 
i;i^wid- -- 


ran^Au wide fields of romance, and the public 


1 had liberally rewarded their illustrious fhvourite. 
7'he iiltirnatc prize was within view, and tlie world 
cheered him on, eagerly anticipating his triumph; 
but the victor sank exhausted on the course. He 
had spent his lif J in the struggle. The strong man 
w.as bowed down, and hi.s living honour, genius, and 
integrity, were extinguished by delirium and death. 

In February 1830 ^tt had an attack of parolyBis. 
He continued, however, to write several hours etery 
day. In April 1831 he suffered a still more sevete 
attack; and he was prevailed upon, as a means Ofs^ 
withdrawing him from mental labour, to undeirtakc 
a foreign tour. The admiralty fhrnished a SMp of 
war, .and tlie jKJct Sailed for Malta and Naples. At 
the latter place he resided from the 17tli of Decem¬ 
ber 18.31 to the 16th of April following. He still 
labonrcd at unfinished romances, but hii mind was 
in ruins. From Naples the poet went to Bomci 
On the 11th (yf May he began his return fionwwardsi 
and reached London on the I3th June. Another 
attack of apoplexy, combined with paralysis, hO^ ’ 
laid prostrate his powers, and he was conveyed'ta 
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Abtetsford a helpless and almost unconscions wreck. 
He lingered on for some time, listening occasionally 
to passages read to him fVom tlic Bible, and from his 
favourite autlior Crabbe. Once he tried to write, 
but his fingers would not close upon the pen. He 
ncm spoke of liis literary labours or success. At 
times lus imagination was busy preparing for the 
reception of tlie Duke of Wellington at Abbotsford; 
at, other times he was exercising the functions of a 
Scottish judge, as if presiding at tlie trial of mem¬ 
bers of bis own family. His mind never appeared 
to wander in its delirium towards those works which 
hod Mod#all Eurojic with lus fame. This we learn 
from undoubted authority, and the fact is of interest 
in literary history. But the contest was soon to be 
over j ‘the plough Wiis nearing the end of the fur¬ 
row,’ ‘About half-past one, p.m.,’ says Mr lawk- 
hart, ‘on the 21st of Septemlier 1S32, Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. 
It was a beautiful day—so warm that^very window 
was wide open—and so perfectly still tliat the sound 
of all others most delicious to his car, tlie gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinelly 
audible as we knelt around the lied, and his eldest 
son k'issed a])^ closed his eyes.’ 

Call it not vain ; lliev do not err 
Who say, that Vifieii tlie poet dies, 

Mute nature na>iirris Iht W(irslii]iper, 

And celohrates bin i)ljsi''j'iie>; 

Who say tall clilf and cavern lone, 

Bor the deported banl make moan ; 

That mountniii.x weep in cry.-tal rill; 

That flowers in tears of halm distil ; 

Thjougll his hned groM.'s that hree/.cs sichj^ 

And oaks, in deeper "loans, reply ; ^ 

And rivers teach their rushing wave , 

To murmur dirges round his giave. , • 

r.n-/ r/ Hu- Uist I. 

The novelty and originality of Scolt'.s style of 
poetry, though e.xhausted by himself, and debased 
by imitators, formed Ids first p.issport to public 
favour and applau.se. The English reader had to 
go baj'k to Spenser and Chaucer ere ho could find 
so knightly :md chivalrous a poet, or such paintings 
of antique manners and institutions. The works of 
the elder worthies were also obscured by a dim and 
obsolete phraseology; while Scott, in expressiors sen¬ 
timent, and description, could be read and under¬ 
stood by .all. The p<-rfect clearness and transparency 
of his style is one of Ids distinguishing features; and 
it was furtlier aided by his peculiar versification. 
Coleridge had e.vemi>lilied ^he fitness of the octo¬ 
syllabic measure for romantic narrative poetry, and 
parts of Ids ‘ Christabel’ liaving been recited’to 
Scott, he adopted its wild rhythm and harmony, 
joining to it some of the abruptness and irregularify 
of the old ballad metre. In his liaads it heeame a 
powerful and flexible instrument, whether for light 
narrative and pure description, or for scenes of 
tragic, wildness and terror, such as tlie trial and 
death of Constance in.‘ Marndon,’ or the swell and 
agitation of a battle-field. The knowledge and en¬ 
thusiasm requisite for a chivalrous poet Scott pos- 
in an eminent degree. He was an early w-or- 
shipper of ‘ hoar aptiquity. He was in the maturity 
of bis powers (tlurty-fonr years of age) when the 
Lay was published, and was }ierhaps better in- 
fbrmed on such subjects than any other man living. 
Border story and romance hud been the study and 
the passion of his whole life. In writing • Marmion ’ 
and ‘Jvanhoc,’ or in biulding Abbotsford, he was 
impelled by a natural and irresistible impulse. The 
bflipnial ogstle, the court and camp—the wild High- 
land chaie, feud, and foray—tlie antique bia/onry, 


and institutions of feudalism, were constantly present 
to his thoughts and imagination. Then, his powers 
of description were unequalled—certainly never sur¬ 
passed. His landscapes, his characters and situa¬ 
tions, were all real delineations; in general eflTect and 
individual details, they were equally perfect None 
of his contemporaries had the same pieturesqueness, 
fancy, or invention; none so graphic in depicting 
manners and customs; none so fertile in inventing 
incidents; none so fascinating in narrative, or so 
various and powerful in description, llis diction 
was proverbially careless and incorrect NeitW in 
prose nor p.ietry was Scott a polished writer. He 
looked only at broad and general effects; his words 
had to m.ake pictures, not melody. Whatever could 
be groujied and dcserilicd, whatever was visible and 
tangible, lay within his reach. Below the surface 
he ’u..!d less power. Tiie language of the heart was 
non'llijs familiar study; the passions did not obey 
his i.aU. The contrasted effects of passion and situa¬ 
tion he coidd portray vivitlly and distinctly—^the sin 
and suffering of Constance, the remorse of Mannion 
and Bertram, the pathetic character of Wilfrid, 
the knightly grace of Fitz-Jaiiics, and the rugged 
virtues and savage death of Itoderick Dhu, are all 
fine specimens of moral painting. Byron'has nothing 
bttli r, ami indeed the noble poet in some of his tales 
copied or paraphra.sed tlie sterner passages of Scott. 
I!ut even in the.se gloomy and powerful traits of 
his genius, th(‘ force lies in the situation, not in the 
thoughts and expression. Tlicrc are no talismanic 
words that pierce the heart or usurp the memory; 
none of the impassioned and reflective style ofi 
Byron, tho melodious pathos of (.'ampbell, or the} 
profinmd sympathy of W'ordsworth. The great | 
strength of Scott undoubtciUy lay in the prolific | 
rii-hness <if his fancy, and the abundant stores of his i 
memorv. that could create, collect, andarningc such | 
a multiiiide of scenes and adventures; that could! 
find materi:d.s for slimng and romantic poetry in ■' 
the most luimite and barren antiquarian details; | 
and that could reanimate the past, and paint the! 
present, in scenery and manners with a vividness | 
and energy unknown since the period of Homer. 

The ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ is a Border story i 
of the sixteenth century, related by a minstrel, tho ; 
last of his race. The character of the agal minstrel, i 
.and that of Margaret of Branksome, are very finely , 
drawn; Deloraine, a coarse Border chief, or moss- | 
trooper, is also a vigorous portrait; and in the ^ 
de.seription of the march of tlie English army, the ' 
tK'rsoii.il eonihat with Mu.sgrave, and the other, 
feudal accessories of the piece, we have finished) 
pictui’cs of tlie olden time. The goblin page is no ’ 
favourite of ours, except in so far as it makes the 
shny more accordant witli the times in which it is • 
plaeeil. 'Die introductory lines to each canto form ' 
an exquisite sdlimj to the d:irk feudal, talc, and ‘ 
tended gro.atly to cause the popularity of the poem. , 
The mhistrel is thus described:— I 


The way pas long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old; 
llis withered cheek and tressCS gi’ay, 
tieeiiied to have known a belter day ; 
The hmqi, his sole remaining joy, 

W as carried by an oiphan Iwy. 

'I'lic last of ail the hards was he 
Who sung Ilf Border chivalry; 

For, well-a-day 1 their date was fled; 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

• And he, neglected ami oppresseiX 
Wished to bo with them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfry borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at morn; % 











;> Ko loam courted «Dd QKn^, 

High puuied in hftU n welcme-guest, 

-He poured to lord and ladj gay 
The unpromeditated lay; . 

Old tiiuee were changed, old manners gone; 

A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had cidled his harmleHs art a criuie. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door. 

And tuned tc please a peasant's car, 

The harp a king hod loved to hear. 

Hot less picturesque are tlto ibllowing passages, 
which instantly became popular:— 

[Daaription of SIdrose Ahbfy.'] 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go •visit it by the pale moonlight; Jit 

* For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches arc black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the rained central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thcc to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave. 
Then go—^but go alone the while— 

Then view St David’s ruined pile ; 

And, homo returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 

The muon on the cost oriel shone. 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 

By foliaged tracery combined; 

Thou would’st have thought some faiiy’s hand 
'Twizt poplars straight the ozier wand. 

In many a freakish knot, had twined; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 

And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint. 

Showed many a prophet and many a saint. 

Whose imi^e on the gloss was dyed; 

Full in the midst, his cross of red 
'I'riumphant Michael brandished, 

An)^ trampled the apostate’-s pride. 

The moonbeam kissud the holy ]>aue. 

And threw on the pavemetit a bloody stain. 

, [Love of ComUri/.] 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 

As home his fdotsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreim strand I 
If such there breathe, go mark him well: 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though hie titles, proud his name, 

Boundless hts wealth as wish can claim; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

■ The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whcucc ho sprung, 

^' Unwrat, uuhonoured, and unsung, 

0 Caledonia! stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child 1 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of tb^iuountain and the fiood, , j 

Land oS vay sires! what mortal hand 
Gan e’er untie the filial band 

to thy ragged strand 1 


Still as I Tie* each welldcnoira scene,. 

Think what is now, and what hath^jb^, 

Seems as to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and stteams were IMIbf 
And thus I love them better still, 

Kven in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, . ,, 
•Though none should guide my feeble way;' 

Still feel the breeze down Ettriek break, 
Although it chill my withered chock; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone,. 

Though there, foigotteu and alone. 

The bard may draw his parting groan, - • 

‘ Marniiou’ is a tale of Flodden Field, the fhte of 
the hero being connected with that memorable en¬ 
gagement 'The poem does not possess the uniWand 
completeness of the Lay. but if it has greater mults, 
it has also greater beauties. Kothing can be more 
strikingly picturesque tlian the two opening stmizaa 
of this romando:— 

D.ay set on Norham’s castled .steep, 

■ And Twec<l’H fair river, broad and deep, 

! And Cheviot’s mountains lone; 

I The battlc<l towers, the donjon keep; 

' The loop-hole grates whore captives weep, 

The flankiug walls that reuud it sweep, 

; In yellow lustre shone. ^ 

; The warriors on the turrets high, 

I IMoviiig athwart tne evening sky, 

.Seemed forms of giant height; 

Their armour, as it caoeht the rays, 

Fliwhocl hack again the western blaze. 

In lines of dazzling light. 

Kt George’s banner, broad and gay, 
f.Now fa-io<l, as the fading my 
r ’ Less bright, and less, was flung; 

The evaning gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on tho donjon tower. 

So heavily it hung. 

The scouts had parted on their search, 

The toastie gate.s were barred; 

Ahoi 0 the gloomy portal arch, 

■J’iming his footsteps to a march, 

Tho warder kept his guard, 

I.ow humming, as he paced along, 

Some ancient horder-gathering song. 

i The *sar)ic minute painting of feudal times cliarao- 
tcrises lioth poems, but by a strange oversight (soon 
seen and regretted by the author) the hero is made 
to commit the crime of forgery, a crime nnsuited to 
a chivalruUB and half-olvilized age. The battle of 
Flodden, and the deatli of Marmion, arc among 
Scott’s most spirited descriptions. The former is 
related as seen from a neighbouring hill; and the 
progress of the action—the hurry, impetuosity, and 
confusion of tho, fight below, as the dmerent armies 
rally or are repulsed—is given with such animation, 
that the whole scene is brought before the reader 
with the vividness of reality. The first tremendous 
onset is thus dashed off, with inimitable power, by 
the mighty minstrel:— 

[Batik of Flodden.] 

■ 

‘ But see! look up—on Flodddn bent, 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent.’ 

And sudden as he spoke. 

From the sharp ridges of the hill,- , . 

All downward to the hanks of TiU, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke; 

Volumed wd vast, and rolling far. 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war* 

As down the hill they bmke; , 


















Nm initial ihottt, nw B»in«trel tone* 

Announced theif ma^ii; their tread alone, 

At times one warning trumpet blown, . 

■ At times a stifled hum. 

Told England, from his raountain-throno 
King James did rushing come. 

Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 

Until at weapon point they close. 

They close in clouds of smohc and dust. 

With sword-sway and with lance's thrust; 

And such a yell was there. 

Of sodden and portentous birth. 

As ifibten fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air. 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshen'ng western blast 
Aside the shroud of b.ittlc cast; 

And, first, the ridge of luinglcd spears 
Above the brightening cloud appeam ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 

, The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floatiu^ike foam upon the ware; 

But nought distinct they sec: 

Wide raged the baAle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, niid falchions flashed am.iiii ; 

Fell England’s nrruw-iiiglit like rain ; 

Crests rose, and stooped, ami rose agaiu, 

Wild aud dinorderly. 

[Evening fell on llie dcatlly stiuegle. and the speetalor-i nerc j 
forced from Uic asUatiiig scene.] ^ j 

But as they left the darkening bc.-xth, * 

More des^rnte grew the strife of death. ^ • 

The Engush siiafts in volleys hailed, • ‘ 

In headlong chaige their horse assailed ; 

Front, flank, and'rear, the squadrons sweep, 

To break the Scuttisli circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts ns snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go. 
Though bill-racn ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring; 

The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, • 

Koch stepping where his eoinrale stood, 

The Instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight; 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well; 

Till utter darkness closed her wine ‘ , 

O’er their thin host turd wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his 8hattcrci>bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves from wa«tcd lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemcn know; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 

They melt^ from the field as snow, 
f When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in .silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band. 

Disordered, through her currents dash, 

.To gain the Scottish laud; 

To town and tower, to down and dale. 

To tejil red Flodden’s dismal tale. 

And raise the universal wail. 

, Tradition, legend, tune, and sous, 

! Shall puny a» age that wail pnnong; 


Still from the eire the son shall htWf ' '' 

Of the stem strife and carnage drear ' 

Of Flodden’s fatal fieU, 

Where shWered was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield! 

t ■ 

The hero receives his death-wound, and is home oflf 
the field. The description, detached from the contert, 
loses much of its interest; but the mingM effects of 
mental agony and physical suffering, of remorse and 
death, on a bad but brave spirit trained to war, is 
described with much sublimity:— 

[Bealh of Il/amton.] 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around ’gan Mamiioii wildly stare: 

‘ Where’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where? 
llteer ye here, ye hearts of hare! 

)uy pennon—charge again! 

Cry—“ Manuion to the rescue!”—Vain! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 
'I'hat shout shall ne’er be heard again! 

Yet my la^t thought is England’s:—fly; 

To Dacrc bear riiy signet-ring; 

Tell him his squa<lrons up to bring. 

Eitz-Juistace, to J,ord Surrey hie : 

Tuiistall lies dead upon the field; 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield: 

I'idiauinl is down—my life is reft; 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire— 

With (.'blister charge, and Lancashire, 

EuH upon Scotland’s central host. 

Or victory and England's lost. 

Must T bid twice? Hence, varietsl fly! 

Iieave Mannioii here alone—to die.’ 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Chire drew iier from the sight away. 

Till j)aln wrung forth a lowly moan, 

.\iid half he murmured —‘ Is there none, 

Of all my Iialls have nurst, 

J'age, sqiiirc, or groom, one cup to bring . 

Of lile-sed water from tlic spring, 

1 To slake my dying thii-st!’ 

j O, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
lliiccitain, coy, and hard to please, 

I And variable as the shatlc ^ 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pair: and anguish wring the brow, 

Y nunist(‘iiiig angel thou ! 

Scarce were the ]»iU*ous accents said, 

When, with the baron's casque, tlie maid 
To the nigh slreamlet lan: 

Forgot were hatrtsl, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side. 

But in ahliorrence liackward drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountiaiu wide, 

Where r:iged the war, a dark rod tide 
Was curdling in tite streamlet blue. 

Where shall she turn !—behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell. 

Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

In a titone bason fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Srink. Iscai'c. pilgrim, brink, anb. prep 
dFor. tl)c. kinb. wml. of. S'flhil. CSrep. 

SSHijo. built. rrojw. anb. torll. 

She filled the helm, and back she hied, 

And with surprise and joy espied 
* A monk supporting Manuion’* liead ; 

A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle tbu^t, 

To shrieve the dying, bless u« dead. 'V ‘ • 
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Deep diank Lord Mannion of tlio rraTe, 

And, ns she stooped hk I«dw to late— 

* la it the hand of Clare,' he said, 

' Or injtued Constance, bathes my head?’ 

Then, as remembrance rose— 

* Speik not to me of shrift or prayer! 

1 most redress her woes. 

Short space, fow words, are mine to spare; 

Forgiee and listen, gentle Clare!' 

‘ Alas !’ she said, ‘the while— 

0 think of your immortal weal! 

In Tain for Constance is your real; 

She—died at Holy Isle.’ 

• Ijord Mannion started from the ground, 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents, from his wounded side. 

‘ Then it was truth I’ —he said—‘ [ knew 
That the dark presage must bo true. 

I would the fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan. 

And priests slain on the altar stone. 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be!—this diz/y trance— 

Curse on yon base marauder’s lanee, 

And doubly ertrsed tuy fathng brand! 

A sinful heart makes feeble Land.’ 

Then, fainting, dorvn on earth he sunk, 

Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour Clara bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 

The monk, with unaralling fares, 

Kxhausteil all the clrurclr’s prayers ; 

Ever, he said, that, cbise and near, 

A lady’s Toiee was in his car, 

And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that sho ever sung, 

‘ In the loft battle, lonte lioiin h/ th jti/inq. 

Where mingha v ar\ I'atth with, yt min oj the tiylny " 
j So the notes rung ; 

‘ Avotd thee, fiend!—with enrol hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand! 

O look, my son, rrpoit yon sigtr 
Of the Uedeemer’s grace divine ; 

0 Urtiak ort faith and bliss! 

By many a death-bed I hare been. 

And many a sinner’s parting stun, 

But never aught like this.’ 

! Tire war, that tor a space did fail, 
f Now trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 
j And—Stan ley 1 was the cry; 

! A light on Marmion’s visage sprcail, 

I And fired his glazing eye: 

I With firing hand above his head 
{ He shook the fragment of his blade, 
j And shouted ‘ Victory ! 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on !* 

Were the last worils of Manuiun. 

j We may contrast with this the utent and appalling 
j death-scene of Roderick Dim, in thcp ‘ Lady of the 
I Lake.’ The savage chief expires while listening to 
a tale chanted by the bard or minstrel of his elan: — 

At first, the chieftain to his chime 
With lifted hand kept feeble time; 

That motion ceased; yet feeling strong, 

Varied his look as changed the song: 

At l«i|^h no more his deafened car 
mifistrel’s melody can hear; 

His faiee grews sha^; his hands are clcnehed, * 
As if some pang his h^trt-strings wrenched; 

Set ate hk teeth, his fading (^e 
Is fizsd ou vaeanqrt 


Thus motionless and moanless drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderidk t&s. 

The * Lady of the Lake’ is more richly piotinreaQik 
than either of the former poems, and thb plot w 
more tegular and iiitcresti^. ‘ The sutgeev 8&yt 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘is a common Highland 
irruption; but at a point where the uerghbonrhood 
of the T.iowlands ufforas the best contrast of maniiers 
—^where the scenery affords the noblest subject of 
description—and where the wild dan is so near to 
the court, that their robberies can be connected with 
the romantic adventures of a disgniseA king, an 
exiled lord, and .a high-horn beauty. The whole 
narrative is very fine.’ It was the most popnlar of 
the author's poems: in a few months twenty thou* 
siind copies were sold, and the district where the 
action of the poem lay was visited by conntltes 
thousands of tourists. With this work closed the 
great popularity of Scott as a pm't. ‘ Rokeby,’ a tale 
of the English' Cavaliers and Roundheads, was con< 
sidcred a failure, though displaying the utmost art 
and talent in the delineation of character and pas¬ 
sion. ‘ Don Krxleric'k ’ is vastly inferior to ‘ Rokeby;' 
and ‘ J farold ’ and ‘ Triennain ’ are but faint copies 
of the (lothie tpics, however finely fli hshed in some 
of the tender passages The ‘ Lord of the Isles’ is 
I of a higher mood. It is a Seottish story of the days 
I of Bruce, and Iras the eharaeterktie fire and anima¬ 
tion of the ininstroJ, when, like Rob Roy. he has his 
fotit on his native lit.rfli. Banirorkburn may be 
eonipared witlr Flmldtn I'reld in energy of descrip¬ 
tion, though tire pout la sometimes lost in the 
ehroiijckr and antiqu.iry. The interest of the tale 
IS not well Mistaincrl tlironghoirt, and its eliief at- 
trar tion t insists in the descriptive powers of the 
author, wlm, b<*si<les iris feudal halls and battles, has 
ir<t'r ir the iiiagntfiecnt scenery of the West High¬ 
lands 4tiip eave of Staffa, and the dark desolate gran¬ 
deur of the Conusk lakes and mountains) with equal 
trutli and sulilinrity. The lyrieal pieces of ricott are 
often very li.ipjiv. Tire old ballad strains maybe 
sard to have Irmr his original nutriment as a poet, 
and he is consequently often warlike and romantic 
in his songs. But he lias also gaiety, archness, and 
tenderness, .and if he docs not touch deeply the heart, 
he never fails to paint to the eye and imagination. 

Yovwj iMhiiuur. 

[rrom ‘ Mannion.*) 

Oh, young Loehiiivar is come ont of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save bis good brond-sword he weapon had none, 
He rode all nnatnied, and he rude all alone! 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in wai) 

■ihepe never was knight like the young Tiochlnvar 1 

Ho stayed not for biake, and he stopped not for stone, 
ilc swam the llsk'river where ford there was none— 
But, ere he alighted at Nctherbv gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came lale: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

’Mong bride’s-iiicn, and kinsmen, and liTOthers,and all! 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword-— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word— 

‘ () come ye in peace here, or come ye in war! 

Or to,douce at our bridal! young Lord. Lochinvar I’ 

‘ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied: 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide! 
And now am I come, with this lost love of kine, 

To lead but one incasnre, drink one cup of vhie I 
There be maidens in Scotland, piere lovely by fiu*. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lorhinvwr!* 
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TJ» fcride UM^ihe |obWf <a» Imi^b took « up. 

Ho qnafiki of ae Ma ko thiew down tito cup! 

'Slui )ojd(odldowa to ond ihe looked up to sigh, 
'V^iiSkwwle' dn her lip* and a tear in her eye. 

Ho her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 
fHirn ircad we a measure!' said young Lochinrar. 

So stately las form, and so lovely her face, 

That nav« a hall such a galliard did grace! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And-'tiie bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume,' * 

And ^0 bride-maidens whispered, * Twere better by 

iix. * 

fb harO'inatehed our fair cousin with young Lochin- 
yart' 

One '^ck to her hand, and one word in her car, 

When they reached the kail door, and the charger 
stood near, 

So li^t to the croupe the fair la<ty he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprdng! 

' She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll l»ve fleet steeds that follow!’ quoth young 
, Ii^invar. 

There was mouiiting 'inong Onemes of the Netherby 

clw; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and litusgravcs, they rode and they 

a 

There was racing ana ckoaing on Caunn!)ie Lea, 

Out the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Haro ye e’er hoard of gallant like young Loch invar! 

Corfinock. ^ 

O [Prom the * Lady of the Lake.'] , 

lie is gone on the mountain, * 

He is lost to the forest, • ^ , 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 

I When our need was the sorest. 

The font, reappearing. 

From the ram-drops shall bonow. 

But to us comes no cheering, 
i To Duncan no morrow! 

The hand of the reaper 

> Takes the cars that arc hoary. 

But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory; • 

The autumn winds rushing. 

Waft the leaves that arc scarost, 

But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi,' 

Sage ronnscl in cumber, 

Bed hand in the foray, ' 

_How sound is thy slnmlier! 

Like the dew on the inonutain, 

Like the foam on the rivef. 

Like the bubble on the fountain,' 

.Tkou art gone, and for ever! 

PUn'oek of Donnil Pint. 

[Wrltt^&r CaiDplieU's • Albyn’s Anthologj-,* 1816.] 

^ Blbroch of Doiiuil Dhu, 
l^broch of Donuil, 

,■'' Wake Hiy wild voice anew. 

Summon Clan Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 
v . Hark to the summons I 
■, in your war array, 

> ,1' L'c^j^eittles and Commons! 

^ i** 

i' i dyludlow side of theMlI, where game usually 


Come from deep glen, aoti ’ 

From mountain so rocky {' ' ' * 

The war-pipe and pennon ' ’ 

Are at lnverlochy. '' ,’ 

Come every hill-plaid, and , . 

True heart that wears one} •' ' 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one I 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter; 

Leave the corpse unintorrqd, 

The bride at the altar, 
licave the deer, Icav^ the steer. 

Leave nets and barges; 

Come with your fighting gear. 
Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended: 

Come os the waves come, when 
Navies arc stranded. 

Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster: 

Chief, vassal, page, mid groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come; 

.See how they gather! 

AVide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended M'ith heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 
Forward each man set; 

Pibroch of Dnnuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset! 

[Tintc.] 

[From the ‘ Antiquary.’] 

Why sitt’st thou by that ruined hall, 

Thou aged carle so stern and gray? 

Dost thou its funner pride recall, 

Or ponder how it passed away! 

‘ Know’st thou not me?’ the Deep Voice cried, 

‘ So long enjoyed, so oft misused— 

Alternate, in thy flekle pHde, , 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, # 

Man and his marvels pass away; 

And changing empires wane ahd wax. 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

Redeem mine hours—the space is brief— 
AVhile in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 

AVhen Time amt thou shalt part for ever!' 

llli/mn of llte ll^eio ifaid.] 

[From ‘Ivanlioe.’] 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her father’s God liefore her moved. 

An awfuFguide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished land* 

The cloudy pillar glided slow; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sand* 
■Retumcil the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen; 
And Zion’s daughter* poured their lay*, 
With priest’* and warrior’s mce between. 

* No portents Hew our foes amaze, * 

Ponaken Israel wanders lone; 

Our father* would net know Thy way*. 

And Tliou hast left Hiem lo (heir owiRv ’ - 
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Bu^iesent still, tfaoa^ now unseen • 
l^ni bri^tlr shines the piosporous day. 
Be thoughts of iheo a cloudy screen, 

To temper the deceitful rav 
And oh, when stoops on Judah s p ith 
In shade and storm the freiuint night. 
Be Thou, long suffering, sloe t wrath, 

A burning and a shi iiu^ ligl t' 

Our harps web fit hi Bibel’s ticoins. 

The tyrant’s jest, the Ccntih’s seom, 

No censer round our altar biams 
And mute are timtul, tiump, and h uii 
But Thou ha'-t said, I he hhui rf „oac, 

Ihe flesh of lains, I mil ii t xn/c, 

A contrite hi at, ihunibk th)u,.ht, 

Are mine utej ted s tiiilici 

ay fiutn Ihc I’liah J 

r ovt wakes and wteps 
While Biautv lieps 
0 tor musit s s iftt i> nuinl tis, 
lo prompt V tlicnio 
Bor Beauty’s ditam, 
boft as the jillow if l«i ilumbiis' 

Through groiis ef p ilm 
Sigh gilcs of 1 ilm, 

Fire flies on thi au ue whiiliii^, 
While tluoUph thi "■bnu 
Conies soft j rf inie, 

The distauc bids f fliweis iiieiling 

0 wake and Inc* 

No dnauis can give 
A shadowul bliss the ical excelling, 
No toiigcr sleep, 

I lom lattice peep, 

And list the talc tn it 1 )ve is t Ilm 


lORD nil ov 

Scott retreated from poetiv into the wile md 
open field of prosi fntim is tlu tnnis tf llvioii 
began to display its stienf,tli iiid firtilitv A new 
or at least a more finished, nirsous, lud loftj slvli 
of poetry w is intniduKd by the m hit with ir who 
was as much a m iinierist as Vf tt but i f a difftient 
sehooL ^ He exceUtd iii p iinting the strong and 
gloomy passions of our naturi contristed will 
&mmme softness and dclieoi y Sr itt intent upon 
tbe dtvclopinent rif his jilot ind the ehiv ilniiis 
machinery of 1 is Gotliu t lies, is si Idi ni pti m ii illy 
present to the reader hyron ililighted ii ill 
portraiture, jnd could stir the leptlis of tlie Inini ui 
heart. His philosophy of life w is f ilsc and peini 
Clous, but the splendour of thr artist eoiice iled the 
deformity of lus design Puts were so iioblv 
finished, that there was enoa„li for idiniiatioii tO 
rest upon, without analysing the whole Hi ron 
ducted Ins readers through sunes of surpassing 
beauty ind splendour—by hiuntrd atieams and 
mountains, enriched with the glones of ancient 
poetry and valour, but the same dark, shadow was 
pyer by his side—the same scorn and mockery of 
Imman hopes and ambition Ihe sententious force 
and elevation of Ins thoughts and language, his 
^oquent expression of sentiment, and the niOuiuful 
^1^ solemn melody of his tender ind pathetic pis 
Mge«» seemed, however, to do more tlian atone for 
td« want of moial truth and reality T ho man and 
poet were so intimately Wended, and the spec- 
tiile present^ by both was so touching, mysteruvis, 
•M foftiyi that Byron concentrated a degree of 
mtONlt ^ ftmdety on lus successive public ap- 
peanic^ wUeh no author ever before was able to; 


boast. Seott bad created the pnUlc tute for aniw 
mated poetry, and Byron, taking adtaatage of il* 
soon engrosi^ the whole field For it fbw years ft 
aeemed as if the world bold only one gnu poek 




I The iliiv iIq of Seoft, the philosophy of Words- 
wc’th 11 abstract theory and iiuaginatiun of 
Siuthey uid iscn the lyrical beauties of Mpore 
It d C impbcll were for a time eclipsed by fbia now 
ml _n ihr lij,ht Ihe rank, youth, and nnsfor- 
tuhi s of By rou, 1 is exile irom Lngland, the mys- 
I hry whiil It loved to throw arouml his history 
tnd techn,,s the ipparent depth of his suUeniigs 
ind ittKliuicnt ml his viiy misanthropy and 
sieptiasiu ficlitvcd ly bursts of tenderness and 
inty, ml 1 y the inci liiitol extiressiun of lugh and 
hily fixliii,s) formid a combination of personal 
iin unist lines in aid of the hgitimate tflects of his 
pissionitt mil grwcful poetry, which 18 unparalleled 
m tlic history of niodirn hteraturc Such a lesult 
IS even moic wonderful than the laureled honours 
aw irded t( A ir„il ind Petranh, if we consider the 
d fit rente between anciiiit ind modern manners, 
mil the tempei inient of the nortbeni nations com- 
1 ) ire 1 with til it of t'le ‘ sunny south * Has the 
spill yet broke ’ Has the gltny faded into ‘the 
tommon light of day/’ Undoubtedly the later 
writings oi the noble hard helped to dispel the 
illusion lo cuiiipe tent observers, these works added 
to the iinpussioii of Byron’s powers as au original 
poet, but they b nded to exorcise the spirit of ro¬ 
mance from his name and history, and what JDm 
Juan failed to cffLct, was atcompUshed by the 
biography of Moore His poetry, however, must 
tlwiys fiave a powerM efiect on minds of poeheal 
and warm sensibilities If it is a ‘rank tmwceded 
garden,’ it also lontauis glonoits fruits and planta 
of ukstiil mciL Ihe art of the poet will be w 
study for the ambitunis few, lus yeauf* mil be a 
; source of wonder and delight to aU who love to cost- 
template the workings of human passion, uj lohtude 
and society, and the nch efibets of taste and in¬ 
spiration 

The incidents of Byron’s life may be re¬ 
lated He was bom in HWles Stroek ZiMdoa, on 
the i2d of January 1788, the oi^ a t’/s^iain 
John Byron of the Guaros, and QtthtiHiai 

38« 
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. oC (Hg^tr ,«i' a&rdttwiiite •hcSreas. lady't 

lottoiie :iras leon B^i^utdered by her profligate hoa- 
bwflt' a&fl. aha retired to the city of Aberdeen, to 
, bring, hp ^r aon on a reduced income of about JC130 
per annum. The lit^ lame boy, endeared to idl in 
apite of his mischier, succeeded Ids grand-uncle, 
Winiam Lord Byron, in his eleventh year 5 and the 
happy mother sold off her effects (which realised 
jnst X74,17a 4d.), and left Aberdeen for Newstcad 
Abbey,; The seat of the Byrons was a large and 
ancient but dilapidated structure, founded as a 

nr by Henty II, and 
fertile and interesting 
Forest. On the 
lUtipn of the monasteries, it was conferreii by 



Benry Vl^ on Sir John ^yron, stevard sS Man- 
And RochdAle, who coaTcrted thft Tcnsrable 
convent into a castellated mansion. The fa mily 
was ennobled by Charles L, in consequence of b» ^ 
and honourable services rendered to the royal cause 
during the civil war. On succeeding to the tiUe, 
Byron was put to a private school at Dulwich, and 
from thence he was sent to Harrow. During his 
minority, the estate was let to another party, but its 
youthful lord occasiondly visited the scat of ^ 
ancestors; and whilst there in 160.1, he conceived a 
passion for a yoimg lady in the neighborhood, who, 
under the name of Mary Chaworth, has obtMned a 
poetical immortality. So early as his eighth year, 
Byron fell in love with a simple Scottish maiden. 



Xcw-tesid VMw^y. 


Mary Duff; and hearing of her marriage, several 
years afterwards, was, he says, like a thunder-stroke 
to him. He bad also been captivated with a boyish 
love for his cousin, Margaret Parker, ‘ one of the 
most beautiful of evanescent beings,’ who died about 
a year or two .afterwards. He was fifteen wlien he 
met Maiy Chaworth, .and ‘conceived .an att.acli- 
ment which, young as he wns even then for sncli 
a feeling, sunk so dwp into his mind as to give a 
colour to all his future life.’ Tlie father of tlv; 

. lady had been killed in a duel by Lord Byron, tlic* 
eCcaitric grand-unde of tho poet, and the union of 
the young peer with the heiress of Annesley ILall 
‘ WCmd,* said Byron, * have hctvied feuds in which 
Mood had been shed by our fathers; it would have 
joined lands brood and ricli; it would have joined at 
least oils heart, and two x>crsons not ill matched in 
yeam (she was two years my elder), and—and— 
and—wAa* has been the result?’ Mary Chaworth 
, saW little, in tlie lame boy, and becanio the betrothed 
•of another. They had one parting interview in tho 
jfeilowiog year, which, in his poem of the Dream, 
'Bfiea has described in the most exquisite colours 
‘Of descri^iive poetry;— . 

J sisw two beings in tho hues of youth 
a bill; a gentle hill, 

! '• tire^^ii of mild declivity, the last 

cape of a long ridge of such, 

*** no sea to lave its base 




Biit a most lising landscaiw, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-fields, and the abode^of men 
Scatlered at intervals, and wrealliing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs;—the hill 
Was crowned a ill) a ])eculiar dia<icm 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, i 

Not by tho spert of nature, but of man; | 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there ; 
Oazing—the one on all that was beneath ' 

Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her; ! 

And both were young, and one was beantiful; { 

And both were young—^yct not alike in youth. 

As the .sweet moon on the horizon’s rer^. 

The m.aid w.%s on the eve of womanhoofl; 

The bo_v had. fewer suuinicrs, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was hut one beloved face on earth. 

And that was shining on him. 


This boyish idolatry nursed the spirit of poetiy in 
Byron’s mind. He was recalled, however, from his 
day-dreams and disappointment, by his removal to 
Trinity college, Cambridge, in October 1805. At H«- 
row he had been an idle irregular scholar, though 
lie e,agerly devoured ail sorts of learning, excepting 
that which was prescribed for liim; and at Cam¬ 
bridge he pursued tlie same desultory course of stwly... 
In 1807 appeared his first volume m fajetry, prints 
at Newark, under the title <rf Sours of Idkntss, 
There were indications of genius in thexpUecliaOii ; 

^1^ 






















, CIYOI.e3jyBRIA.OF 


iwt manjr errora of taste wd judsmeat. The ml- 
nerable ix^ts vere fieredi;«ssiiilea, tiie merits over- 
iMked, m a witty critique in the Edinburgh Bcview 
fundeistood'to 1* written by Lord Brougham), and 
the young poet replied W his vigorous satire, Eng- 
Ush Bards and Scotoh Beoiewers, which disarmed, 
if it did not discomfit, his opponent. While his 
name ^vas thus rising in renown, Byron left England 
ftjr a course of foreign travel, and in two years 
visited tlie classic shores of the Mediterranean, and 
resided some time in Greece and 'I'urkey. In tlie 
smring of 1812 appeared the two first cantos of 
ChiJde Harold, the fruit of his foreign wanderings, 
and his splendidly enriched and matured poetical 
taste. ‘I awoke one morning,’ he said, * and found 
roysdf fkmous.’ A rapid succession of eastern tales 
fdlowed—the Giaour' and the Bride of Alydoti in 
1813; the Corsair and Lara in 1814. In the Childe, I 
he had shown his mastery over the complicated 
Spensirian stanza: in these he adopted the heroic 
couplet, and the lighter verse of Scott, with equal j 
fteedom and success. No i>oet had ever more com¬ 
mand of the stores of the English language. At 
this auspicious and exultant period, Byron was the 
idol of the gay circles of London. He indulged in 
all tlieir pleasures and exTOSses—studying by fits 
and starts at midnight, to maintain the splendour 
of his reputation. Satiety and disgust succeeded 
to this round of heartless pleasures, and in a bettor 
mood, though without any fixed attachment, he 
proposed and was accepted in marriagu by a nortlieru 
heiress. Miss Milbanke, daughter of Sir Ralpli iMil- 
banke, a baronet in the county of Durham. The 
union cast a shade on his hitherto bright career. 
A tw'clvemonth’s extr.av;^ancc, embarrassments, 
and misundersUndings, dissolved the. union, and 
the lady retired to the country scat of her parents 
Ikom the discord and perplexity of her ow-ii home.' 
.Site refused, like the wife of Milton, to return, and 
the world of England seemed to .-iiqtlaud her reso¬ 
lution. One child (now the Countess of Lovelace) 
was the fruit of this unltappy marriage. Before 
the separation took place, Byron’s muse, which had 
bron lulled or deadened by the comparative c.alm 
of domestic life, was stimulated to activity by his 
deepening misfortunes, and he produced the Siege 
of Corinth and Parisina. Miserable, reckless, yet 
conscioui> of his own newly-awakened strength, 
Byron left England— 

Once more upon the waters, yet once more!— 

and visiting France and Brussels, pursued his course 
along the Khine to Geneva. Here, in six months, 
he h^ composed the third canto of ‘ Childo Harold,’ 
and the Prisoner of Chilbm. His mental energy 
gathered force from the loneliness of his situation, 
and his disgust with his native country. The scenery 
of Switzerland and Italy ne.xt breathed its inspi¬ 
ration: Manfred and the Lament of Tasso were 
produced in 1817. In tlie following year, whilst 
residing chiefly at Venice, and making one meiuor- 
qUe visit to Kome, he completed ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
tuod threw off his light humorous poem of Beppo, 
j^ta flint fruits of tlie more easy and genial manners 
dt the continent on his excitable temperament 
AtYenioe, and afterwards at Ravenna, Byron re- 
>[^ed till 1821, writing various works— Mazepfm, 
tjbe flnt five cantos of lion Joan, and his dramas 
it Marino Ealiero, Sardannpalas, the Two Foscari, 
-CeAn, tlie Deformed Transformed, &c. The 
be passed chiefly at Fisa, continuing * Don 
Jmte' vMcb ^tiinately extended to fifteen caniqB. 
W« not lonched on his private bJstoiy or in- 
.BU genius had begun to ’pale its Are 
dodlamatory, and undramatic; 


and the snecesaive dbntoaof^’lii^'dlnte’ . , . 
the downward course of the poetis 
and knowledge pf that wonderful poem^tte putslteb 
variety, and oi^ginality—were nojr debased 
inferior matter; and.the world aawwitii.|^o|ettig. 
the poet break away from his Circean enchantments, 
and enter upon a new and nobler field of exertion.. 
He had sympathised deeply with the Itellan Car^ 
bonari in their eflbrta for freedom, but a still more 
interesting countiy and people claimed bin luiqpoi^'' 
His youthful travels and poetical enthnsUnm still 
endeared the ‘blue Olympus’ tohisrecolljte^int And. 
in the summer of 1823 he set sail for Greetj^,^ ^ in 
the struggle fur its independence. His ORWf^teents . 
were mode with judgment, as welt as gtitetteity/ 
Byron knew mankind wcU, and Ids ^ 

recovery and regeneration of Greece einnced If^irit 
of patriotic iteedom and warm sympathy wilm the 
oppressed, liappily tempered with practiw.ud^dm' 
and discretion. He arrived, after some diu^Sl and 
delay, at MiSsolonghi, in Western Greece,- 
4th of January 1824. All was discoid and CcMid^n 
—a military mob and contending chiefs— 
rapacity, and fraud. In three months heh^l^Vie 
much, by his influence and money, to compose Py¬ 
renees, repress cruelty, and iutrodKe oltdak* ,|3|i8 
flnctnating and uncertain health, howevmj'jB^o 
way under so severe a discipline. On the 
April he was overtaken by a heavy shower wH^t 
taking his daily ride, and an attack of fever and 
rheumatism followed. Prompt and copious Meejling 
might have subdued the inflammation, but to this 
remedy Byron was strongly opposed. It was at 
length resiirted to after seven days of increasing 
fever, hut the disease was then too powerful for 
remedy. The patient sank into a state of lethargy, 
and, though conscious of approaching death, iconid 
only mutter some indistinct expressions abwl hit 
wife, his sister, and child. He Lay iusGUSiUe for 
twenty-four hours, and, opening his eyes fer a 
moment, shut them fur ever, and expir^ on the 
evening of the IDtliof April 1824, The people of 
Greece publicly mourned for the irreporaUe hm 
they hsid sustained, and the sentiment of grief was 
soon conveyed to the poet’s native country, when 
his name was still a talisman, and his early death 
was felt by all as a personal calamity. The hndy 
of Byron was brought to England, and after lying 
in slate in Dnidon, w-aa interred in the family vault 
ill the village church of llucknatl, near Newsteod. 

Byron has been sometimes compared wiQi Bunia 
Death and genius have levelled mere external dis¬ 
tinctions, and the pear and peasant stand on the 
same elevation, to meet the gaze and scrutitty of 
posterity. Both wrote directly from strong personal 
feelings and impulse's; both were the slaves of im- 
gular, uncontrolled passion, and tlie prey of.diMP' 


activity and excitement, at the some ehrly We 
allow for the errors of Burns’s positimi, imd^Byfon’s 
demands a not less tender and candid, coiistiwtion. 
Neglected in his youth—thwarted in-hit fitei- tevO' 
—left without control or domestic influgi^i 
his passions were strongest— • j"..' 

Lord of himself, that heritage of we~v<> ^ ‘ 

into.xicatcd with early suceeas and 
almost universal admiration, his irregulqi^tie*. 
be regarded more vrith pity than t^dtenwn. 
After his unliappy marriage, tbepiictte»..tesiuiided 
with darker shadows. The wild'Con¬ 
tinental life it would he impowl^.te J!U|^(.VB[lt, 
excesses became habitual, and lmp<tlte^Fotii,;iiii;, 
genius and his strength. . 











ENOU^ UTEBATURR 


nkBD STBOK. 


hi! iUli; mdit ia too obvious that the peatitential 
of Miaaolonghi only accelerated an event 
Whitil S few years must have consummated in Italy. 



Lord Hj ion’'. Tmiib. ^ 

The genius of 'Ryron wsis as im.itilc as it jvas 
energetic. ‘ Cliilde Harold’ and ‘ Don .Juan’ are yf r- 
hapa tlie ^atestiwetirdl works of this ccjitury, and' 
in ihe nome poets tales and minor poems thefc is 
a grace, an interest, and romantic picturesqueness, 
that render them pccuiiarly fascinatim: to j outhfnl 
readers. The ‘ Giaour’ has pass.ipes of still higher 
I doKiription and feeling—particularly that fine burst 
I on modem Greece contrasted with its ancient glory, 

' and the exquisitely pathetic and beiutiful conip.nri- 
' sun of the same country to the human frame bereit 
of life s~ 

IPicture of Modeitt <?»•«>< t. J * 

' He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

I Re the first day of death is fled- - 
The first dark day of nothingness, 

I The last of danger and disftess — 

1 Before decay's efiacing fingcis 

Rave swept the lints wheie beauty lingers. 

And marked the mild angelic .tii, ' 

The rapture of repose that's then.— 

'The fixed yet tender traits that stvak 
The languor of the placid check— 

And—but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not—^wins not—^woeps not—^now— 

And but for that chill changck-s bron. 

Whose touch thrills with mortality. 

And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 

^ if to him it could imtiart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon— 

Yes—but for those—and these alone— 

Some moments—ay—one treacherous hour. 

Be still might doubt the tyrant’, poaor, 

' fiki feir—so calm—so softly sealed 
The first—last look—death revealed I 
' Swdi is the ospcct of this shore: 
c ^Tia GMftoMh- but living Greece no more t 
fin ool% fweet, so deadly fair, 

* Wb'SiMfrt-for soul >s wanting there. 


Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath J 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 

Kxpression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of Feeling ^last away 1 
Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams—but warms no luoio its Perished 
earth! 

The ‘Prisoner of Chillon’ is also natural and affect¬ 
ing : the story is painful and hniieless' but it is told 
witli inimitable tenderness and simplkity. The 
teahtTf of the scenes in ‘Don Juan’ must strike every 
reader. Byron, it is well known, took pains to col- 
le( t his niatariids. His account of the shipwreck is 
drawn from narratives of actual occurrences, and his 
Grecian pk tares, feasts, dresses, and holi^y pas¬ 
times, are literal transcripts from life.- Coleridge 
thought tlie ciiar.\ctcr of Lambro, and especially the 
description of his return, the finest of all Byron’s 
oiliirte: it IS more dramatic and lifi-hke than any 
other of his numerous paintings. Uaidec is also the | 
most captivating of all liis heroines. His Gulnarcs , 
and Medoras, Ills corsairs and dark mysterious per¬ 
sonages— ♦ I 

I.mkcJ with one iirtuc and a thousand, crimes— 

aie nioiistrositiis in nature, and do not possess one 
tithe of the interest or permanent poetical beauty 
tli.it centres in tbe lonely residence in the Gyclades. 
The Ihiglibh deseriptioiis in Juan are also far infe- 
1 or. There ia a palpable falling off in poetical 
power, and the peculiar prejudices and forced ill- 
naturcil satire of tbe poet are brought prominently 
forward. Yet even hero we have occasionally a 
flash of tbe c.stly light that ‘led astray.’ The 
sketali of Aurora liaby is graceful and interesting , 
(compared w itb llaidee, it is something like Field¬ 
ing’s Amelia comuig after Skiphia Western), and , 
Newste.id Abbey is dcserilied with a clearness and i 
licauty not unworthy the author of‘Childe Ilarold.' j 
The l!picurcan pliilosophy of the Childo is visible | 
in every pageof‘Don Juan,’but it is no longer grave, , 
dignified, and mis<inthropu .d. it is mixed up withj, 
wit, humour, the kccnist penetration, anithe mos^ 
astonishing variety of expression, from*colloquial 
cdrelessness and i.ise, to the liighcst and deepest 
toms of the Ivre. The poet has the power of Me- 
phistophiles over the si-enes and passions of human 
life and siUMcty- disclosing their secret workings, 
and stripping them of all conventional allurements 
and disguises. Unfortunately, his knowledge is more 
of ev il than of good. The distinctions between vir¬ 
tue and vice h.ul been broken down or obscured in ' 
bis own mind, and tlioy arc imdistinguishablc in ‘Don ' 
Juan.' I.irly sensuality had tainted his wlicde nature. 
He |)ortr.ays generous emotions and moral fecUngs ' 
—distress, saffering, and xiathos—and then dashes •' 
them with burlesque humour, wild profanity, and Jj 
unseasonable merriment In ‘ Childe Harold’ we have 
none of this ihural anatomy, or its accompanying i{ 
licentiousness; but thero is ahundaiico of scorn and 
defiance of the ordinary pmrsuits and ambition of ' 
mankind. The fairest portions of the earth are j 
traversed in a spirit of bitterness and desolation by 
one satiated wdth pleasure, contemning society, the 
victim of a dreary and hopeless scepticism. Such a ' 
character would have been repulsive if the poem 
had not been adorned with the graces of animated 
dsscription and original and striking |cntiment Tha 
poet's sketches of Spanish and Grecian scenery, and 
his glimpses of the life and manners of the classici 
mountaineers, are as true as were ever ^tansferred I 
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to CAnvasBi and tiie meditiMiionaof the Filgnm on 
the partioalar event* w|uch adomcnl or cursed tlie 
soil he trod, are marked vrith fervour and aubhmity 
Thus, on the field at Albuera, he conjures up an ini 
age of vhr, one of the nobleat creations m poetrjr — 

[image ijf IViti ] 

fiarii 1 heard jou not thow huof- of dreadful note 1 
Sounds not the chuag of conflict in the heath * 

Saw ye not whom the reeking 'abre smote , 

Nor saved your brethren ere thej sank beneath 
Tmnts and tyrants' slaves <—the flics of dcatli. 
The bale'fiies flish on highfrom lock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathi , 
Dmth ndes upon the eulphuiy Siroe, 

Bed Battle stamps his foot, and nations licl the sht < k 

Lo I whete the giant on th( mountain stands, 

Bis blood red tresses deepening in the sun, 

With death shot glowing in his litiy hinds. 

And JO that scoichcth all it glares upeii 
Bcstless it rolls, now fixed, and now iiion 
Flashing afar—^and at his non feet 
Destruction cowers to maik what deeds aic done , 
For on this mom three potent nations meet, 

T(^ shed before his shnue the blood he deems m< st 
sweet. 

In surveying the ruins of Athens, the spirit of 
Byron soars to its loftiest flight, picturing its fillen 
gionea, and indulging in the most touching iiid 
magnificent strain of his s( iptical jihilosophy — 

[il ILlOlt (fit ] 

Ancient of days • august Athen i' whe rc, 

Where are thy men rt might* thy gi uid lu soul' 
Gone—^gliiuuicimg thiough thi ditim el tliii .,s 
that wete 

First m the rice that led to Glory s govl, 

They won, and passed iway—is tins the win Ic ’ 

A schoolboy's talc, the wonder cf m houi ' 

The wamor’s weapon, and the scphist s stub, 

Arc sought in vain, and o’er each inrulduin.' town 
Dun with the mist of years, giay flitb the 'ha Ic ui 
power. 

Son of the morning, rise 1 appioach you hero * 
Come, but molest not yon difcin eli«s mn 
Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulchre I 
Abode of gods, whoso shnnes no longer burn 
Even gods must jneld—religions take then turn 
'Tma love’s—^’tis Mihomct’s—and other cm els 
Will rise with other years, till man shall Ictni 
Vainly his incense eoars, his victim bh eds, 

Po«t child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built 
on tecds. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 

Is’t not enough, unhappy thing' to know 
Thou art ! Is this a boon so kindly gnen. 

That being, thou wouldst be again, ind go. 

Then know’st not, reck’st not, to what region, ‘ > 

On earth no more, but mingled with |he skies > 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy and wo * 

UsMtd and weigh yon dust before it flics 
Diat1 jttla um saith more than thousand homilies 

Or bunt the vanished hero’s lofty mound 

Far m the Bolitaiy shore he sleeps 

He fell, and fislling, nations mourned around, 

But now not one of saddeniug thousands we ps, 

Nor warlike worshipper his sigil keeps 
tFhan demi-wds appeared, as records tell 
Btftnoye Jtm mil from out the scattered heaps. 
b that»temple where a god may dwell ? 
Why,ev«ythe worm at last disdains her shattered 


Look on its broken arch, its ruined w|^ 

Its chambers desolate, and portala foul i 
Yes, this was ouce ambitiont airy haD, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul s 
Behold through '’ecb ]ack*lustte eyeless hob, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit. 

And passion’s host, that never brooked coatiol i 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever wnt, 

Peoph this lonely tower, this tenement r^tt 

Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisut son! 

* All that we know is, nothing Can be known ’ 

V hy should wc shrink from what we can^^ot shunt 
Lach h ith his pang, hut ieehle sufferers groan 
With biuin bom dteanis of evil all their own. 

Pursue what chance or fate proclaimrth best j 
Ponct waits ns on the shores of 4Lhciott i 
rhcTc no forced banquet claims the sated gucM« 

But Silence spicails the couch of cver-wcleome mtt 

Yet if, as hohisi men hare deemed, theie be 
A land ol souls beyond that sable shore, 

1 o shame the dr (trine of tho hadducpe 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lor^ 

How sweet it wcie lu concort to adore 
With those who made our mortal la^urs I 
To hear ca>h voice wo feared to heai no more I 
Behold (ith mighty shade ijevealcd to sight, * 

Ihr B ictiian, banuau svge, and all who taught tho 
ii-'ht ' “ 

n he third c into of ‘ (’hilde Harold’ i« more deeply 
inibur I with i love of iiitnrc than any of lus pre- 
vioH» pi ii'nftions .4 n w powci had h«n imparted 
(vhiuir 1 he slums (the ‘Lemin like’ lie had 
pist e» q 1 fio'ii the strife of London and his own 
(loin stu uiih ippincss, and his conversations with 
Shelley nil ht ilsohave turned him more strongly 
fo this pun poetic'll SOUK t An ivening scene by 
till sulk ot the lake is thus exquisite ly desenbed — 

It IS the I u«h oi ui Jd , rud all between 
Thy m i in uid t'lc iu» uutams, dusk, yet clear. 

Me 11 wc I and nuiigliiig, yet distinctly seen— 

Save d iiktiicd Tui i, whost capped heights appear 
Picdpitmsly steep, and diawuig near, 

Ihcic hre itlir s a living Iragraocc from tho shoro^ I 
Of flowers yet fresh with chilelhood on the ear 
Diops the light dii]> oi the susiiended oar, I 

Ol e 1 ups the „i isshoppci one good night carol mote j 

He is ui evening revellci, who makes 
His hie an infancy, and sings Ins fill' 

At mteivaU, some bird.from out the brakes, 

Stvts into voice a mouent—^then is still 
There seems a floating whi«j)er on the lull—> 

Blit that Is fancy, fni the star-light dews 
o All silintly their tcais of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infliM 
Dc^ into n iture s breast the spirit of hw htw*. 

A forcible contrast to this still scene b (twB given 
in a brief description of the some landidi^ durmg 
a thundei storm — ^ 

The sky is changed I—and sueJi a dhangllii^ IShUlght, 
4nd stoim, and darkness, ye ate wonwm IttiCIlDg, 
Yet lovely in your stiength, as is the , ' 

Of V diik eye in woman ' Far along f 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags tsognfj^ 

Leaps the live thundei I not from on* hnb’wubd, 

But eveiy mountain now hath found 4 fefigu*, i 
And lura answers, through hw misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, wfio call to he* alnudi 

And this IS in the night ■ most doricu* t 
Thou wert not sent for slumber 1 let me pg 
A sharer m thy fierce and far / 

A portion of the tempest and of thee 1 j 










ENOWI UTmumTBE. 


ttmoBYSia. 


How the lit Uke Aine*.» pfc>»phoric wa, 

And the hk »in wmei dnnoins to the earth! 

And now wain ’tie black—ana now the glee 
Of the loudhlli ehokel with its mountain-mirth, 

Ae if tiny £d lejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 

In the fourth canto there is a greater throng of 
imujy ia and objects. Tho poet opens with a sketch 
of the peculiar beauty and departed greatness of 
Venice, rising from the sea, ‘ with her tiara of proud 
towers’ in idry distance. Ho then resumes his pil¬ 
grimage—moralises on the scenes of .Petrarch and 
Tasso^ Dante and Boccaccio—and visits the lake of 
^raslmene and tho temple of Clitnmnus. His 
vetaet on the latter have never been surpassed.-— 

[Tmpit of Oliiamnwi.} 

But thou, Clitumnus I <n thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’( r 
the haunt of ri^ei^nymph, to gaze and la^c 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, «huu dust icai 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steri 
Qrases; the purest god of gentle nateni! 

And most setonp of aspect and most clear ! 

Snrely that stieom was unpiofaued by siaughtero, 

A miiTor aB(i.a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughti r-.! 
And on thy najipy shore a tiunple still. 

Of small and del ical if proportion, keep-., 

Upon a mild declivity of bill. 

Its memory uf thee ; beneath it sneeps 
Thy cnijent’s cahuuess; oit iiom out it leaps 
The finny dartci with the glittering wale-.. 

Who dwells and res els in thy gla-sy deips ; 

While, rhance, some sratteiud water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower w.iso still tells its bul^Mlng 


The Greek statues at Florence are then inimitibly 
described, after whieli the poet visits llome, anif 
revels in the ruins of the Pal.atmc and r«liseifm,‘aiul 
the glorious remains of ancient art. llis (1r(>ams ot 
love and beauty, of intellectual jmer and majesty, 
are here realised. The lustre of the classic age 
seems relleirted back in his glowing pages, and we 
fiacl that in this intense, appreciation of ide.il beautv 
and sculptured graceful passionate energy and 
ecslacy—Byron outstrips idl his contciiiporaiics 
poem concludes abruptly witli an apostroplio to 
the sea, his ‘ jov of yoiitlifnl spoit* ’ mA a vnijce of 
lo% enthusiasm and pleasure in Ins sohtaiy wnndir- 
ings on the shores of Italy and Greece. Tlie great¬ 
ness of Byron’s gpuius is seen in ‘ Childe ll.irold'— 
its tenderness in the tales ami smaller poems—its 
rich variety in ‘ Don Juan.*» A brighter garland few 
poets can hope to wear—jit it wants the iiiii.iding 
fiowers of kojai and \ irtuc 1 

• 

» -w,' [2%e Gfadiatui' ] 

The set.—Now welcome, tlsoii dn ad power! 

Nantelen yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’d^ the shadow of tlie midnight hour 
With adaep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 

Thy hwiBts are ever where tho de<id walls rear 
Their MX Spantles, and the solemn scene 
Derim thee a sense so deep and clear, 
Thal^ tneomo a part of what has been. 

And vou^'pnto the spot, all-seeing, but unseen. 
AtflhPk the buzz of eager nations tan, 
lu^titoured pity, or loud-roared applause, 
A^quA was slaughtered by his fellow-man. 
md Bdierefore slaughtered i wherefore, but be<‘ausc 
I fcdt wete the bloody circus* ^ial laws, 

; Md tike imperial pleasure. Wherefore not? 

I what KuAters where we fall to fill the maws 
bf wonfis—on battle-plains or listed spot I 
oM ^t theatres wneie the chief actors rot. 


I gee before me the gM iater He: 

He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually lew: 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing edew 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like tbe first of a thonder-showei; and now 
The arena swims around him; he is gone, 

ICrc ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wreibh 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded net; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He recked not of the life he lost nor piizo. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay; 

Thiie were his youu" barbarians all at play, 

Thtie was their Dacian raothei—^he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

All this lushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unaicnged I Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

Apodrophf to thf Ocean, 

There is a pleasuio in the p.athless woods, 
llieie IS a lapture on the JonGy shore, 

Tlicie is society, white none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its real; 

1 line nut man the less, but nhtuie more, 

Fioni these our iiiteniews, in which I steal 
From all I m.ay he, or have been licfuie. 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What 1 can ne’er express, yit cannot all conceal. 

R<ill on, thou deep and dark bine Ocean—toll! 

'fill thou-oud fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the evrth with rum—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of loan’s ravage, save bis own, 

When, for a nioiiient, like a chop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with babbling groan— 
Without a glare, unknellcd, uiicoflined, anil unknown. 

Ills steps are not upon thy jiatlis—thy fields 
Aic not a spoil for him—thou dost aiise 
And shake him fiom thee; tbe vile strength he 
wields 

I'oi earth’s clcstiuction thou dost all despue, 
Spuming him lioiw thy bosom to the sk*, 

And send’-t him, shireiing in thy playful spray. 
And howling to his sojs, where haply lies 
His petty hope in souie near port nr bay. 

And dashest bin again to eaith: tlicie let him lay. 

The aiinaroeuts which thundoistrike the walls 
Gf rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And nioimrclis tremble in their cnpitols. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge* ribs make 
Then day creator the vain title take 
Of lord oi thee, and arbiter of war: 

These are thy toys, and, os the snowy flake. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are ciiipires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyiia, Greece, Home, Carthage, what are they t 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
Ihc stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
lias dried up realms to deserts: not so thou; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 

Such os creation’s dawn beheld, thou xollesl now. 

• ’Thou glorious mirror, where tho Almighty’s fonn 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breezy or gale,^ storm, . 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid cUme 











wtd «u>linie— 

:;;VTM 

;,.. at ^ Invisible; em mtn but tby slime 

niensten ef the «^p are made; eadi zone 
-Oil^ thee j thou goestfom, dread, fathomless, alone. 

: And I harp loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
C^yoathfdl 'Biioiiw was on thy breast to be 
. * Boine, like thy Imbbles, onward: from a boy 
_4 .1 wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
f. ' Wen a driight; and if the freshening sea 
em a terror—'twas a pleasing fear; 

:> ■''‘Per I was as it were a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

‘ And lidd my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


i][An Italian Evening on the Barths of the Brenta,] 

, [From • Cbllde Harold.*] 

He moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains: heaven is free 
' From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the west. 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 

-' While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
' Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
I Balled o’er the peak of the far lihmtian hill, 

I Ae dl 9 and night contending were, until' 

Nature reclaimed her order: gently flows 
I' deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of .a new-born rose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it 
glows. 

pilled with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues. 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse: 

, And now they change; a paler sliadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
IHes like the dolphin, whom earn pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

^2'dn last s!^ loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray. 

llfidnight Scene in Borne—the CdiseuM.I 
[From ‘ Manfred.'] 

The stms are forth, the moon above the tops 
rile snow-shining mountains. Beautiful! 

*£ linger yet with Nature, for the night 
.Hi^been tome a more familiar face 

rimt of man; and in her starry shade 
■ dim and solitaiy loveliness, 

.learned the language of another world. 

’,'t''do remember me, that in my youth, 
iWhen 1 was wandering, upon such a night 
.'•Utood vnthin the Coliseum’s wall, 

rile chief relics of all-mighty Borne: 

I, trees which mw along the broken drehes 
»^ed dark in me blue midnight, and the stars 
gl^e through the rents of ruin; from afar 
Wntoh-dog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
B oegrt IBim out the Cmsars’ palace came 
long ciy, and, interruptedly, 
sentinels riie fitful song 
died upon the gentle wind. 

bt^ond rile time-worn breach 
to shirt the horizon, yet they stood „ 

Where the Cesatp dwelt, 

^^jl^ dw^ riSt toneless birds (if n^ht,'amidst 

thpou^ levelled battlements, 


And twines Its roots ^|h 
Ivy usurps tiw lanrelV place df ^ 

But the gladiators* blood^ rireus 
A noble wreck'in ruinous pcrfcbtion’lVl * 

While Cmsar’s chamben and the Ahgustatt li^ .> 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay,^ , ' . 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling mow,'ttlMto .: A ,•> 
All this, and, cast a wide and tender light, ' j ^ 
Which softened down the hoar austerity ' 

Of rugged desolation, and filled uj^ 

As’tweie anew, tlie gaps of centuries;' 

Leaving that beautiful which still was to, ' 

And making that which was not, till the place ,.. . 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er ■ *■ ' ' 

With silent worship of the great of old—- ■ ' ‘ ‘ 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still riOi 
Our spirits from their urns 1 


[2%« S/jyiwreeh.] ] ■. 

1 [From • Don Juan.*] 

’Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down * . ‘ 
Over the waste of waters; like a veil ’ ’ 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown .>.■ 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. . ' ~ 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night iffS shown, 

And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale, ‘ 

And the dim desolate deep: tWclve days had Fear '■ 
Been their familiar, and now Death was. here. 

* • * . ' 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewelt— 

Thou shrieked the timid, and Stood still the bmve—r- 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell. 

As eager to auticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell. 

And down she sacked with her the whirling vrave, . 
J.ikd^ one who grapples with his enemy. 

And .strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rushed. 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, '' 

Save the wild wind and the remorsel<»s dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, < 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the babbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

, ♦ • * 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew. 

And with them their two sons, v'f whom the one 
Was more robust and.hardy to thefew; .' 

But he died early; and when he was gone, ' ' - 

Ills nearest messmate told his sire, who threw ' ■ 
One glance on him, and said, ‘ Heaven’s will' he 
done! . ' 

I can do nothing;’ and he saw him ihrUWl^y#'..' 
Into the deep without a tear or groan. 

The other father had a weaklier child; 1''' 

Of a soft cheek, and asjiect delicate . 

But the boy bore up long, and with ariuH ' 

And patient spirit held aloof his fato^B ^L., 
Little he said, and now jand then he stoij^H^ 

As if to win a part from off the WetgtoHt 
He saw increasing on his father’s hearty 
With the deep deadly thought that they i| |i^ 

And o’er him bent his sire, aud nev« 

Ilis eyes from off his face, but* wiped*’ 

From his pale lips, and ever on him 
And when the wishod-foi shower.atlto' 

And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film-. 

Brightened, and for a moipent secm'cd tA , 

He squeezed from out a «}me jaMpgof fi& y 
Into his dying child’s mdifthi'hirt 















ThB W taBfa«4-4B« ftther held the clay. 

An* loolc^ upw it Jo«} aad when at iMt 
De^ left no doubt, and Uke dead burthen inj 
Stiffen hie heart, and pulse and hope were past, 

He watAed it wistfuUy, until away 
Twae twmo by the rude ware wherein 'twas cast; 
Then heliinwelf sank down all dumb and sbivtnng, 
And gara no sign of life, save his limbs quivering 

[Dsfcn/ittow of Itaidee ] 

[From the same ] 

Her btostmas overhung with coins of gold 
That spukled o’er the auburn of her hair, 

Her cluetenng hair, wh< sr longer locks weie rolle 1 
In braids behind, and though her stature weie 
Even of the highest for a fe nnle mould. 

They nearly reached her heels, an 1 in hei iii 
There was a something wbi<h bespol e eoniiua 1 1, 

As one who was a lady in the 1 1 id , 

Her hair, I said, was aubuin, but hci eyes 
Were black as death, then la<hcs the s imc hu , 

Of dosmeast length, lu whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction , foi when ti the lu w 
Forth f’Oin its 4 ^ven fnnge the lull glam e flics, 

Ne sr with such force the swiitest mow flew 
Tis as the snake lat ccSle d, who pnuis his Ui gtli. 
And hurls at oiiec ki venom and lus si in,.th 

Her blow was white an 1 l)w , her (heel spine Ij , 
Like twilight, losy stul with the ct sun, 

She^ upper lip- sweet lips* that nal e us si Ii 
Ever to have seen sueh, fui she w is cue 
Fit fur the inoelel ui i statu ity 
(A race of meit iniiostors when a'') s 1 ne * 

I’ve seen much tiiier women, ripe ind re iI, ' 
Than all the iiunstuse e t their stone idealj c 

• , . 

[Haidce Yiuts the Sihii wTicI el lion lum] 

And down the cliff the islanel v iipin eanie, 

And near the cue her riuiek light i e tste] s dicw, 
While the sun smiled on hei with his hist fl line, 

And young Auiora kissed bci li[ s with dew, 

I Faking her lor her Mstor, just the svnie 

hlistako you would have mule on seen . the ti , 
Although the mortal, quite us ficsh and i in, 

Had all the advantage too o( not being an 

• 

And when into tho cavern Haidee te{ i ed 
All timidly, yet rapidly, she s iw 
That, like an infant, Jnan sweetly ski ^ 

And then she stopped vud sloo 1 as it m uic, 

(For sleep u awful) and <n flptoe iitj 
And wrapt him closer, lest the ui, too raw, 

Should rcaA his blood, then I’e i him, still as de vtii. 
Bent, w)|tA hushed lips thit diaiik his m vi-ei di iwfi 


(g to an angel o’er the /tying 
i^ghteousiiess, slip leane 1, and time 
y tho shipwrecked boy wis Iv m , 
a lay the calm and stnless air 
Incantime some eggs w is livni„, 

Ii all, no eloubt the youthful p nr 
wt, and tietimes—lest they should ask it, 
her piovision irom tlie basket 


And thu^ iM 
Who die] 
All tranquy 
As o’er U 
But Zoe ti| 
Suice, 0 
Must MeMl 
Shedim^ 


And neiri ly dmt of fingws and of eyes, 

And atoroa repeated after her, he took 
AJUa^ in her tongue, but by surmise, 

dwbt, leas oi her language than her look * 
As M ^dies fervently the skies, 

Twn 4 ^^ei to the stars than to hia book: 
Thttt Juan iMmed hu alpha lieta bettor 

i^cc than any graven letter. 


Tu pleasing to be schooled in a strange idfigue 
By female lips and eyes -tW is, I pjeaa 
When both tho teacher and tlai taught are yoting; 

As was the case, at least, where I have teen. 

They smile so when one’s right, and when one’e Wtnog, 
They smile still more, and then there intervene 
Pressure of hands, )ierhaps evt a eWto kiss p— 

I learned the little that i know by this 

[Ilaidec and Juan at the rcVBt ] 

Ilaidee and Juan e irpeted their feet 
On enrason s itin, bordered with pale blue; 

Their sofa occupied thne p iits complete 
Oi the ay ortment—and a) peared quite new; 

The velvet eushiciis —fvr a throne more meet— 

It ere scarlet, from whose flowing centre grew 
A sun emb > sed in go] 1, vrliofic riys of tissue, 

Alcndian like, weic seen ill light to issue 

Crvslal Hid uiaible, plate an 1 poredaiii, 

U V1 done tbrir woik of sphndoui, Indian mats 
\n I Persian npets, vvLi h th< heait bled to stain, 
(Her the tlms were s))nail, ga/clles and cats, 

\iid dwaits ail 1 blocks, ai d sut li like things, (hat gam 
Jheirbicid vs niinistt rs tnd iav mutes—that’s 
1 >sav, by dc^ridatijji— lain.kd th<le 
pkiitiful as 111 a ruuit (i i iir 

Theri w is nt want tf 1 fiv minors, and 
Ihe t il ks. 111 st of tbmy inlud 
t\ ith motbei c f peail or i\ >rv, stood nt hand. 

Or were of toitoi * shell oi larc nomk made, 

I rettc I w ith p 1' r sili < r by cumuian 1, 

Ibe ^icater pait ot tin e wire leidy spread 
W ith viiiiids an I 'hirbi ts in k< an 1 wine— 
key t foi lU i mers, it all h mrs to dim 

OI ill th« dresses, 1 select llai let s 
She vv re tw > jthtks—tm w es ot pak yellow; 

Of nrurc, pink, an 1 whiti, w is hei chemiM 

’N'‘ith which her bic i the ived like alittle billow ; 
\V ith I uttuiis f rinid i f j (irN is 1 irgo as Jieas, 

Ml old ind filin', n -h nt ncrj< lick’s lelkw, 

An I the >.lri] cl whiti ..au/t b treem that bound her, 
f ike flecev clouds il out the moon flowed icund hei. 

One lar,.e g Id 1 1 ie< l< t el isj e<l each Ion Iv arm, 

If kltss s jlnbl fi m the ] iitf gild 
J h it the h 111 1 stiet hed ind shut U mtlioiBrtamiJ"*'* 
Jhf 1 mb wh 11 it al im 1 its tnly m ulu , 

S) bt lutilul—its itrv sh jf V oull ebarm, 

Anl (hn,.in„ is it I ith to 1 s it, h Id 
The lurest rc cu 1 scl tin whitest skin 
That t’tr by pin us mttil w is held in 

Ar un 1, IS princess of hei lather’s land, 

A li ht gold lai ab 11 her instep n lied 
Anmui lid het rii k, tvvclri nii,.svveii on her hand, 
Iki hair was st lire d with guns, her vu I s tine fold 
Ikkw hit hieast w ts iasteiied with a baud 
Of livish pi iris, whose woitli lonld seirce be told; 
Her Cl ingc silk full Iiiikish tiouseis fuileil 
Abiut th jrctticst vuklt in tht world 

Her hail s ] mg aniburii w ives, d wn to her heel 
Howi d like*au alpine ti rrent, which the sun 
Dyes with his inoimng light—and would conceal 
Her person it allowed at larM to run, 

And atill they seemed rescntlully to ted 
The silken fillet’s cutbj and sought to shun 
I heir bonds wlicne’er uoiue /ephyi caught began 
To utter his young pinion aa hei tan. 

Round hei shi mode an atmosphere of liic, 

The very air deemed lighter from her eyes, 
they were so soft, and bcauiilul, and^ft. 

With all we ewi iinagiue of the akies 
And pure as Psyche tn *he grew a wife-r 
Too pure even for the purest human ties; 
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OTcipowfKiiig p«se&ce sia4» you feel 
It iCDold not be iddin^ to kneel. 

Her d^laehe^ tbou^ dark ni ni{^t;, were tinged 
(It ia the eovnirft ciutom), but in vaiu; 

For those luge blaiek eyes were ao blackl 7 iKnged, 
!rke glosi^ rebels moeked the jetty stun, 

And in her natire beauty stood avenged 

Her nail* were touched with henna; but again 
The power of art was tunied to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than bcuore. 

The henna should be deeply dyed, to mhke 
,' skin rolieTed appear more fairly fair; 

Me had no need of this—-day ne’er will break ' 
On mountain-tops more heavenly white than her; 
The eye might doimt if it were well awake, 

She was so like a vision; I might cir, 

But Shakspeare also says, ’tis veiy silly 
*To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.’ 

Juan had on a shawl of black and gold. 

But a white baracan, and so transparent 
The sparkling gems beneath you might behold, 

Like small stars through the milky-way apparent; 
His turban, furled in many a graceful fold, 

An emerald aigrette with Haidee’s hair iu’t 
Surmounted as its clasp—a glowing crescent, 

Whose rays shone ever trembling, but incessant. 

And now they were diverted by their suite, 

Dwarfs, dancing-girls, black eunuchs, and a poet; 
Which made their new establishment complete; 

The last was of great fame, and liked to show it: 
His verses rarely wanted their due feet— 

And for Ms theme—he seldom sung below it. 

He being paid to satirise or flatter. 

As the Psalms say, ‘ inditing a good matter.’ 

[The Death of Haidee.] 

AfHc is all the sun’s, and as her earth. 

Her human clay is kindled ; full of power 
For good or evil, burning from its birth, 

The Moorish blood partakes the planet’s hour, 

And, like the soil beneath it, will bring fortli: 

Beauty and love were Ifaidec’s mother’s dower; 

But her laige dark eye showed deep Passion’s force, 
-gh s keping like a lion near a source. 

Her dau^ter, tempered with a milder ray. 

Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, and 
fair, 

Till slowly charged with thunder, they display 
^Terror to earth and tempest to the air, 

Hijwl held till now her soft and milky way; 

But, overwrought with passion and despair, 

The fire burst forth from her Numidian veins, 

Bven as Uie simoom sweeps the blasted plains. 

The last si^t which she saw was Juan’s gore. 

And he himself o’emiastered and cut down; 

HU blood was running on the very floor 
Where late he trod her beautiful, her own; 

IIhis much she viewed an instant and no more— 
'...•Herstramles ceased with one convulsive groan ; 

On khr sire^ arm, which until now scarce held 
tlMWithing, fell she like a cedar felled. 

hftd burst, and her sweet lips’ pure dyes 
dabbled with the deep blood which ran 

b«F Jiead drooped as when the lily lies 
‘ (P^rduliged with rain: her summoned handm.ai<ls 

■'Inwe,',- 

Thcdr lady to haunch with gushing eyes; < 

'Of Usb* and pordi^ they produced their store: 
liiit means thqr oould employ, 

ogm HlBr&ttltl not hold not death destroy. 


Dm lay she in that .mte tmehaaged^'ttiU^^INf^ 
With nothhag livid, still her lipl 
She had no pulse, but death seemed aUUnt^mlH} ' 

No hideous sig^ proclaimed her ssTely dead: 
Corruption came not, in each mind to kill >. 

All hope; to look npon her tweet ihee bred - 
New thoughts of life, for it seemed fuU of eotil-.^. - 
Sho had so much, e^rth could not clidm tha-Wb^'' 

The ruling passion, such as marble shows ' t 

When exquisitely chiselled, still lay there, 

But fixed as marble's unchanged a^ct'throwa . < 
O’er the fair Venus, but for ever fair; 

O’er the Laocoofi’s sdl eternal throes, 

And ever-dying gladiatoPs • . 

Their energy like life forms all their fame. 

Yet looks not life, for they arc still the samCh i 

She woke at length, but not as sleepers wakd, 

Rather the dead, for life Seemed something nOW ; 

A strange sensation which she must partake 
Perforce, sinte whatsoever met her view 
Struck not on memory, though a heavy ache 
Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat still tnid. 
Brought back the sense of pain without the c^use~« 
For, for a while, the furies made a pause. 

She looked on many a face with TacanS*eye, 

On many a token, without lenowing what; 

She saw them watch her without asking why, 

And recked not who around her pillow snt: ’ 

Not speechless, though slie spoke not; not a sigh 
Relieved her thoughts; dull silence and quick dutt 
Were tried in vain by those who served ; she gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the-grave. 

Her hfindmaidn tended, but she heeded not; ■ 

Her father watched, she turned her eyes away ; ' 
She recognised no being, and no spot, 

'■ However dear or cherished in their day; 

They ckangid from room to room, but all forgot; 

Gentle, but without memory, she lay; 

At length those eyes, which they would fainbe Weaniiq; 
Back to old thoughts, waxed full of fearful meaning.' 

And then a slave bethought her of a harp : 

The hari>er came and tuned his instrument: 

At the first notes, irregular and sharp, 

On him her fl.ashing eyes a moment bent; 

Then to the wall she turned, as if to warp 
Her thoughts from sorrow through her neart ro-sent j 
And ho began a long low island Bong 
Of ancient days ere tyranny grew strong. 

Anon her thin wan fingers beat the Wall 

III time to his old timi^; he changed the Uteom, 
And sung of Love; the fierce name struck tbroqgii idl 
Her recollection ; on her flashed the dream * 

0,^ what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To bo BO being: in a gushing stream 
The tears rushed forth from her o’ercloude^.lttain, 
like mountain m?..ts at length dissolved 

Short solace, vain relief! thought came teip.qttidle, 
And whirled her brain to m^ness ; she 
As one who ne’er had dwelt among the ttdl$ 

And flew at all she met, as on her foes; , ^ 

But no one ever heard her speak or shiMCs ''' 
Although her paroxysm drew towards ikl’daie; 
Hers was a frenzy which disdained to rave, 

Even when they smote her, in the hope to siow. 

Twelve days and nights she withered thttll el luly 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, lO W#; <' ' 

A parting pang, the spirit nom her possedt t;;'’,■ 
And they who watoned her nearUt ooiidd 
The ve^ instant, till the ctuuiga thafc dMf , -■ - ' . 

Her sweet face into shadow, doll and .f 
Glazed o’er her eyes—^the beaatifb^ tbl 
Ob to possess sura los^, and. thfnlask I ii V'i ’ . 
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aw i^Oaa 5 Ae *«d within 
A tteMid nrindple^cif lift, ♦hich might 
' Have dawned a feir and-sinle** child of «iti} 

Bat ciMed ita Uttle being without light. 

And went down to the ^ve unhom, wherein 
BloiMom Mid bough lie withered with one blight; 

In TlMii the dews of heayem descend above 
' The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love. 

■; Thus lived-^thus died she j never more on her 
' ShaU sorrow light or shame. &>ho was not made 
Through yesrs*or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age iiTearth: her days and pleasures were 
.Brief, but delightful—such as had not stayed 
Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 
By the toa^horo whereon slic loved to dwell. 

That isle U now all desolate and bare, 

Its dwellings down, its tenants passed avm.y ; 

None but her own and father’s grave is^therr, 

And nothing outward tells of hunnin clay ; 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair; 

No one is there to show, no tongne to say 
Whht was’; no dirge except the hollow seas 
Mourns o’er the beauty of tbe Cyclades. 

\ 

PERCY BYSSHB SUKM.KV. 

Percy ByssrE SHBi.ii..Y was the son and heir of 
a wealthy Bnglish baronet, Sir Timothy Slielley of 
Castle Goring, in Sussex, and was Ixirn at Field 
Place, in that county, on the 4tlt of August 1792. 
In worldly prospects and distinction the pm-t there¬ 
fore surpassed most of Iiis tuneful brctiircn; yot 
this only served to render his unhappy and strtinge 
destiny the more conspicuously wivtclied. Ho w.i.s 
I first educated at Eton, and afterwards at Oxford. 
His resistance to -ill established iiutlairily .and 
opinion displayed itself while at scliool, andTn tlie 
iqtroduction to his Iiet>o/t of Mam, lie has portrayed 
hn early impressions in sumo sweet and touching 
Stanzas— 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, drar fiieiid, 
when first 

The clouds which wi'iip this i;oiid from yontii <lid 
pass. 

\ I do I'etnember well the hoov whicli buist 
I My spirit's sleep : a flush May-diiMii it was. • 
'VV^hen I walked forth upon tho glitteiing gwu^s, 

And wept, ^ know not why ; until there m.-u 
From the near schoolroom Toices that, alas! 

'Were but one echo from a jyorld of woes— 

The harsh and grating strife of tyraut.s luid of foe-i. 

I And then 1 clasped iny hands and looked around,* 

I But none was near to mock my streaming ejes, • 
Which pouted their warm di-ops on the' yum.y 
gro^d; • 

So, wnhnqt shame, I sjiakc—‘ 1 wul ho wis<', 

And J|ust,..hnd free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such powtsr, for I grow wcoi-y to behold 
The selfiitb' and the strong still tyianniso 
Without reproach or check,’ I tin o eontridled 
My tears, my .heart grew calm, and I w iis meek and 
b9ld..f. . 

. And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap kAbwledge from forbidden mines of lore; 

Yet. nothing that ray tyrants knew or taught 
1 c«UKid.jto leam, but from that secret storo 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
^.mi^t wt^ forth to war among mankind; 

Thw powhr and hope were strengthened more and 
! . ittore^ . 

.. -WitUn. me, till there cme upon my mind 
' A.smiM 0 ^ Wellness, a thirst with which I pined. 


With these feelings and predfleettohs SbeiW weot 
to Oxford. He studied hard, but inegWtfy, imd 
spent much of his leisure in chemical experiments. 
He incessantly emulated, thought, and gl he 
himself has stated. At the age of fifteen he wrote 
two short prose romances. He had also great lhci» 
lity in versification, and threw off various effusiona 
The ‘forbidden mines of loro’ which had captivated 
bis boyish mind at Eton were also diligently ex¬ 
plored, and ho w'as soon an avowed republican an^ 
sceptic. He published a volume of political rhymes, 
entitled Margaret Niciiolson’s Sanaine, the said Mar¬ 
garet being the unhappy maniac who attempted to i 
stab George III.; and he issued a syllabus from ] 
Hume’s Essays, at the same time cbdleuging the 
authorities of Oxford to a public controversy on tlie 
subject. Shelley was at this time just seventeon 
years of age 1 TItc consequence of his conduct was, 
that he was expelled the university, and his friends 
being disgusted w'if h him, he was cast on the world, 
a prey to tlic midisciplined ardour of youth and 
passion. His subsequent life was truly a warfare 
ui)on earth. JIi's Slielley, widow of the poet, has 
thus traced the early bias of his mind, and its pre¬ 
disposing causes:—‘ liefusing to fag at Eton, he was 
treated witli revolting cruelty by masters and boys} 
tins roused in.stead of taming his spirit, and he re¬ 
jected tlie duty of obedience wlien it was enforced 
liy menaces and pnnishnient. To aversion to the 
society of his Icllow-oruatnros—sueli as he found 
tiieni when collected together into societies, where 
one egged on the otlur to acts of tyr.anny—^was 
joined tlie ilecpcst sympathy and compassiofi ; while 
the att.acliment he felt for individuals, and the ad¬ 
miration u itli which he regarded their powers and 
tlieir virtues, led him to entertain a high opinion of 
tlie perfectibiliiy of lintnan nature; and he believed 
tlmt all could roach the highest grade of moral im- 
provoniciit, di.l not the customs and prejudices of 
society foster evil passions and excuse evil actious. 
Tlie 0 ]>pre.ssion whieli, tremhliiig at every nerve, yet 
ivsolutc to heroism, it was his ill fortune to encounter 
•It school and at college, led him to dissent in many 
tilings from tlio<e uliose arguments were blows, 
whose faith apiicored to engender bliunc and exe- 
omtioii. “ 1 luring my cxisteiiro,” he wruteigtg|,n^ 
friend in 1812. ‘‘I have incessantly j^jfromatear 
thouL’lit, and read.” His readings were not always 
well cliosen; iinioiig them were the works of the 
French philosophers; as far as metaphysical argu- 
niciit went, he teniporiirfiy became a convert At tlie 
.same time it was the c.ardinal article of his faith, that, 
if men were but taught and induced to treat their 
fellows with love, charity, and equal rights, this 
earth would realise I’.iradise. Ho hsiked upon reli¬ 
gion as it was professed, and, above all. practised, as 
iiostile, instead of friendlj', to llic cultivation of those 
virtues wliioh would make men brothers.’ Mrs 
Shelley conceives that, in the peculiar circumstances, 
this was iioii to be wondered at. ‘ At the age of 
seventeen, fragile in health and friimc, of the purest 
habits in morals full of devoted generosity and uni¬ 
versal kindness, glowing with ardour to attain wis¬ 
dom, resolved, at every personal sacrifice, to do right, 
burning with a desire for affection and sympathy, he 
was treated as a rcproliate, cast forth os a criminal. 
Tlie cause was, that he was sincere, that he believed 
tlie opinions wliich he cutcrtaineil to be true, and he 
loved truth with a martyr’s love; he was ready to 
sacrifice station, and fortune, and his dearest afibc- 
tious, at its alirinc. The sacrifice was demanded 
from, and made by, a youth of sevent^ii.’ 

It appears that in his youth Slielley was equally 
inclin^ to poetry and metaphysics, andihesitated ttr' 
which he should devote himself. Uc enobd in qtdt- 
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hy no means to the adTantaj^ of his 
poetiy. At the age of eighteen he pirodueed a 
wild' atbeutical poem. Queen Matt, written in the 
Vhftom of Soutiiey’s Tlialaba, and abounding in 
^saages of great power and melodj’. Shortly after 
this he mturied a young woman of humble station 
in life, which StiU farther exasperated his parents 
and rdatires, 'without adding to his own happiness. 
He seems, however, to have Ix'cn free from pecuniary 
difficulties, and.after a tonr uii the continent, during 
which he visited some of the more mapiifiecnt scenes 
of Switzerland, he settled in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor Forest, and in this woodland retreat com¬ 
posed bis poem, Alastur, or the Spirit of Solitude, 
designed, as he states, to rei)resent a youth of un¬ 
corrupted feelings and adventurous genius, ksl forth 
by an ima^nntion inllamed and irariBed through 
familiarity with all tliat is excellent ami majestic, 
j to the contemplation of the universe. 'I'lie mind of 
his hero, liowever, becomes awakened, and thirsts 
for intercourse with an intelligence siniiLar to itself. 
He seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception; 
and, blasted hy his disappointment, lie descends to 
an untimely grave. In this picture Shelley un¬ 
doubtedly drew from his own experience, and in 
none of his subsequent works Inis lie excelled the 
descriptive passages in ‘ Alastor.’ The copious pie- 
turesquenesB of his language, and the iioldncss of 
his imagination, are liere strikingly exemplified. 
The poet’s fortunes did not improve with his genius. 
His domestic unhappiness induced him to separate 
from his wife, hy whom he had two children, and 
the unffirtunatc woman afterwards destroyed her¬ 
self. Shelley was on this aep.ount subjected to mueli 
obloquy and misrepresinitation, and the cup of Ids 
misery was filled by a chancery decree, depriving 
him of the guardianship of his children, on tlie 
ground of his immorality and atheism. I fe felt this 
deeply; and in a poetical fragment on the subject, 
he invokes a curse on the administrator of the law, 
‘ by a parent's outraged love,’ and in one exquisite 
verse— 

By all the happy see in children’s growtli. 

That undeveloped flower of budding years, 

Sw^tness and sadness interwoven both, 

of the sweetest hojies and saddest feats! 

Shelley contracted a second marriage with the 
daughter of Mr Godwin, author of Caleb Williams, 
and established himself at Marlow, in Buckingham¬ 
shire. Here he composed the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ a 
poem more energetic tlian Alastor,’ yet containing 
the same allegorical features and i>eculiarities of 
thought and style, and rendered mure tedious by 
the want of human interest. It is honourable to 
Shelley that, during his residence at Marlow, he 
was indefatigable in his attentions to the poor; his 
widow relates that, in the winter, while bringing 
: out his poem, he hod a severe attack of ophthalmia, 
caught,while visiting the poor cottages. This cer¬ 
tainly stamps with reality his pickings for the 
human race, though tlie nature of i}is philosophy 
and opinions would have deprived tliem of tlie highest 
of earthly consolations. The poet now prepared to 
go abroad. A strong sense of injury, and a burning 
desire to redress what he termed the wrongs of 
iKX^ty, rendered him miserable in England, and he 
ho]^ also that his health would be improved hy a 
^Uer dimate. Accordingly, on the 12th of March 
1818, he quitted this country, never to return. He 
wdit'direct'to Italy, and whilst residing at Rome, 
composed his ^pssic drama of Prometheus Unimuntt. 

* '!nus poehh’ says, 'was chiefly written upon the 
mpuntoinmflenuns of the Hatha of Cat’acan.a, among 
ttw floweni^iades and thicksts odoriferous blos¬ 


soming trees, which are extended in evci^vribdlng 
labyrinths upon its immense platforms'oncl^dizzy 
arches suspended in the air. 'The bright-MUc^al^ 
of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous 'atmiteninx 
of spring in that divincst climate, and the >neir life 



, Sli<>llc}''s Iliitise. 

,wit\i which it dreiidies the spirits even to intoxica¬ 
tion, werethe inspiration of tliis drama.* No change 
of scene, liowever, could iierinanently affect the 
n.ature of Shelley’s sjieculations, and his ‘Prometheus’ 
is as mystical and metaphysical, and as daringly 
sceptical, a.s any of his previous works. The caidi- 
nal jioiiit of liis system is described by Mrs Shelley 
a.s a belief that man could be so perfectionised as to 
bo able to expel evil from his own nature, and from 
the greater part of the creation; and the subject he 
loved lx;st to dwell on, was the imagO^fone warring 
with,the evil principle, oppressed iiot^ly by it, but 
b> all, even the good, yrho were deluded into con¬ 
sidering evil a necessary portion,'of humanity. Ills 
next work was T/te- Chici, a tragedy, published in 
1819, and dedicated to Mr Leigh IluHi ‘Those 
writing's,’ he remarks in tlio dedication, ‘ whidi I 
have hitherto published, litive been little else than 
^isions wliieli iuipcrsonute my own apprebomdons 
of the beautiful and the just. I can also percolve in 
them tlie literary defects incidental to youtii and 
impatience; they are dreams of what ought to be, 
or may be. Tlie drama which I now present to you 
is a sad reality. I lay aside the presumptuws atti** 
tude of an instructor, and am content to poiiit, vdtii 
such colours as my own heart furnishes, that which 
lias been.’ Tlic painting is dark and ^oomyi hut, 
in spite of a revolting plot, and the insane Unnatural 
character of the GCnci, Shelley’s tragedy is one of 
the best of modern times. As an effort'of int^leo-' 
tual strength, and an embodiment of htmteapassitni, 
it may challenge a .comparison with anjRdramatlo 
work since Otway; and it is inoonsparal^'th# best 
of the poet’s productions. His rel»a3nhJ|RlWi^ «e 
JUeUas; The Witch of Adat t Addn^ t WdU^lid ai^ 
Helen ; and a variety of shorter proou^ons, with> 
scenes translated from GMderon Mid the-'Fawfcfof. 
Goethe. In Italy Shelley renewed ^jhq&aintmtec. 
with Ijord Byron, who thoaghtlda 
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jijrftitnal end jromantic.’ He Vas temperate in his 
t^its, gentle, aStetionate, end generous; so that 
ejren those who most deeply deplored or detested 
his. oj^ona, were charmed with the intellectual 
parity and,benevolence of Ids life. His favourite 
amusement was boating and Siiiling; and whilst 
returning one day, the 8th of July 1822, from Leg- 
hiwn (whither he had gone to welcome Leigh Hunt 
to Italy), the boat in which he sailed, accompanied 
by Mr Williams, formerly of tlie 8th dragoons, and 
a sih^h seaman, went down in the bay of Si^zia, 
and all perished. A volume of Keats’s poetry was 
found opflp in Sbelley’s coat pocket wlicu his body 
was washbd ashore. Tlic remains of the poet were 
reduced to ashes by fire, and lieing taken to Rome, 
were deposited in the Vrotestant burial ground, near 
those of oi child he had lost in that city. A complete 
edltion.''af Shelley’s Poetical Works, with notes by 
his wtfo#, has b^n published in four'volumes; and 
the same accomplished lady has giveg to the world 
two: volumes of bis prose Essays, Letters from 
Abroad, Translations and Fragments. Shelley’s 
life was a dream of romance—a tale of mystery and 
grief. 'That he was sincere in his o])inions, .and 
tenevolont in his intentions, is now undoubted. lie 
looked Upon tli^vorld with the eyes of a visionary, 
licnt on nnattainhble syjicmes of intellectuid excel¬ 
lence and suprcraacyi delusion led to misery, 
and made him, W"r a il;|ic, unjust to others. It 
alienated him fixmi his (lupily and friends, blasted 
his prospects in life, and distempered all his views 
and opinions. It is probable tliat, liad he lived to a 
rifier ago, he might have modified some of tliose 
(‘.Ktrcrne speculative and pernicious tenets, and wc 
have no doubt tliat he would have risen into a pnriT 
atmosphere of poetical imagination. The troidiled 
and stormy dawn was fast yielding to the calm noon-J 
day brightness. lie had worn out sonic ef his fiyrec 
antipatlucs and morbid iiircctioii.s; a happy ddtnestic 
circle was gatliered around him; and the relineil 
simplicity of lus tastes and habits, joined to wider 
and Juster views of liuman life, would iuipcreeiitilily 
have given a new tone to his thoughts and studies. 
He h^ a high idea of the art to wliieli he devoted 
ilia faculties. 

‘Poetry,’ lie says in one of his c.''3iiys, ‘ is the re- 
t!ord of the licet and happiest moments 11 tin* h ip- 
piest and best^iinds. Wc are iiwave of eviiiiejcent 
visitations of thought and feeling, soinotinics asso¬ 
ciated witli place or person, sometimes regarding 
our own mind alonci and always arising unforeseen 
and departing uiildddcn, but elevating and delightful 
beyood all expression; so that, oven in the desire 
and. the rc^t they leave, there cannot but lie plea¬ 
sure, participating as it does in the untiiru of if.s 
object. It isi,Jis it were, the interpenetration of i 
diviner nature throiigli our own; but its footsteps 
are like tliosc of a wind over thc«sea, whieli tlic 
morning ctdm erases, and whose traces remain only, 
as on the wrinkied sand which paves it. These atid 
corresponding conditions of being arc experienced 
principally by those of the most delicate sensibility 
and the most enlarged imagination; and the state of 
mind produced by them is at war with every base 
desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, 
and (HeAdship, is essentially linked with such emo- 
timts; and whilst they last, self appears as what it is, 
as atom lo a miiverse. Poets an* not only subject 
to these experiences as spirits of the most refuted 
ofganixatioQ, but they can colour nil that they com¬ 
bine with the evanosoent hues of this ethereal world; 
a word, tt- trait in tho representation of a scene or 
wriK touch the enchanted chord, and re- 
xnimaH jlt^ose who have ever experienced those 
etaatioBSk'^a aloeping, the cold, the buried image of 




the past. Poetry thus makes immcnrtal all.t^ut is 
best and most beautiful in the world; it arreato the 
vanishingapparitions wWch haunt the interlttBltt^ 
of life, and veiling them, or in language or In wm, 
sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet 
news of kindred joy to those with whom their sistm 
abide—abide, because there is no portal of expres¬ 
sion from the caverns of the spirit which they to* 
habit into the universe of tilings. Poetry redeems 
from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.’ 

The remote abstract character of Shelley’s poetry, 
.md its general want of anything real or tangiWe, 
by which the sympathies of the heart are awakened, 
must alw.ays prevent its becoming pojiular. Hi* 
mystic idcidism renders him obscure, and his imagery 
is sometimes accumulated, till both precision and 
effect are lost, and tlk* iioet becomes harsh and in¬ 
volved in expres.sioii. lie sought to reason high in 
verse—not like Dryden, Pope, or Johnson, but in 
eolfl and glittering inetaphysie.s, where the idealism 
of lierkcley stood in the place of tliu morsd truths 
and passions of actual life. There is no melancholy 
grandeur in liis pictures, or simple unity in his de¬ 
signs. Aiiotlier fault is his partiality for painting 
ghastly and repulsive scenes, lie had, however, 
many great and shining qualities—a rich and fertile 
imagination, a passionate love of nature, and a dic¬ 
tion singularly classical and imposing in sound and 
structure. T'lie descriptive passages in ‘Alastor,’ and 
the river-voyage at the conclusion of the ‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’ are among the must finished of his productions. 
His morbid ghastUriess is there laid aside, and his 
Ixdter genius leads liim to the pure waters and the 
doptli of forest sli.idi's, which none of his eontempo- 
r.iricskiiew better how to describe, tiome of the 
minor poems are also imbued with 'A true poetical 
spirit, and speak the genuine feelings of nature. One 
striking ]K.-culiiirity of his styltf is his cmistant per- 
soiiiiication of inaiiiiuatc objects. In the ‘Cenci’ wc 
have a strong and almost ti-rriblc illustration of this 
original feature of liis poetry ;— 

1 rcinciiilcr, 

Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
(.’ros-scs !i deep ravine; ’tis rough and narrow, 

And winds with short turns ilown the precipice; 

,\.nil in its depth there is a mighty rock 

WIiioK has from iinimiiginable years w 

Sustained itself with tenor and with toil 

(Ivor a gulf, and with tho agony 

AVith which it clings, .seems slowly coming down ; 

I'oen as a wretohod soul, hour after hour, 

(’lings to tlic mass of life, yet clinging, leans, 

And leaning, makes more dark the drcatl ahy.ss 
In which it fears to fall—beneath this crag, 

Hugo as despair, as if in weariness, 

The inolanclioly niouiitaiu yawns ; below 
You hoar, hut see not, an iinpetuoiis torrent 
Raging among the ca\ern.s, and a bridge 
Crosses tlie chasm; and liigh aliotc there grow, 

AVith iiltciseoting tmnks, from crag to crag. 

Cedars and yews, and pines, whoso tangled hair 
Is matted in 0*0 solid roof of sliadc 
lly the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday hero 
’TLs twilight, and at sunset blackest night. 

The Flight of the Honrs in ‘Promethus’ is equally 
vivid, and touched with a higher grace — 

Rchold! 

The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds, 

Which trample the dim wiiuls: to each there stands ' 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their fl'xht. 
iilomo look behind, as deiids pursued them there, 

Arid yet I see uo shapes hut the keen stasB; 

Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, ana drink 








Witlt^Ager Up* the wind of tWr own speed, 

' As iPlno thing they loF«d Ued on before, 

even now, they .clasped it. Their bright 
' locks • 

Stream Uke a comet’s flashing hair: they all 
Sweep onward. 

These are the imniortal llonrs, 

Of whom thou didst demand. One rtaits for thee. 

[Opening of Queen M«6.] 

How wonderful is Death, 

Ddath and his brother Sleep! 

One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

, With lips of lurid blue; 

. ~ The other, rosy as the mom 

AVhen, throned on ocean’s ware, 

It blushes o’er the world: 

Yet both so passing wonderfaU 

Hath then the gloomy Power, 

VV'hose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 

Seized on her sinless soul? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which lore and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure reins 
WHiich steal like streams along a field of snow, 

That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing ntarble, perisli? 

Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomoTtess .and ruin 1 
Spore nothing but a gloomy theme 
On which the liglitest heart might monilisc? 

Or is it.only a .sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 

Which the brc.ith of roseate morning 
Cbaseth iiitcadarkr.css! 

Will lanthe wake again, 

And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose slecple-'i sjiirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture frojii her smile 

Her dewy cyc.s arc closed. 

And on their lids, whose texture tine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 

»,.^Tho baby Sleep is pilloweil: 

(i c golden trc.s.ses .shade 
The bosmi.’s stainless pride, I 

Curling like tendrils of tlie parasite 
Around a marble eoliuun. 

Hark! svheneothat rushing .sound? 

’Tin like the wtuidrous strain 
That round a lonely min swells, 

Which, wandering on the echoing shore, 

I'he cuthujia't hears at evening: 

’Tis softer than the west wind’s .sigh ; 

’Tis wilder titan the iiumea.sured nolcss 
Of that strange h re whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep: 

Those lines of rainbow light 
Arc like the nioonbuams when they fait 
TJirou^ some cathedral window, bift tbc teints 
Are such as may not find 
• Comparison on earth. 

J^hold the chariot of the fairy queen 1 
“ Celestial coursers paw the unyielding air; 

Their filmy pennons at her word they furl, 

Aad stop obedient to the mnn of light: 

These the queen of Sfiells dtxiw in ; ' 

She spread'a charm around the spot, 

And Icaninygreceful front tho cthoroal cat, • 
Long did she gaze, and silently, 

. Vpg/f the slumbering maid. 


, . ■ i.' 

‘ I bring fresh showers for the thirsting, flowetf^ 

From the seas and the stream*? ' 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid ' ' 

In their noonday dreams. ■ ■ 

From my wings are shaken the dews that wahoo'' 

The sweet birds every one, 

Wnten rocked to re.st on their mother’s breast, '• 

As she dances about the sun. -' . 

I wield the flail of tho lashing hail, ¥•* 

And whiten the green plains under;* 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laujm as I pass in thunder. 

1 sift the snow on the raountiiins below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’ti.s my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the aiiiis of the blast. . . 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers 
Lightning, gny pilot, sits; 

Ill a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by tbc love of the genii that move 
In the depths of tho putple .sea; 

Over the rills, and the craga,an^l)le hills, 

(Ivor tlie lakes and tho plaina,'^ 

Wherever he dream, undeirt^iioiuAaiu or stream, 

'I’be Sjiiiit he loves, reliiiiiis; 

Ami r all the while ba.se ui heaven’s blue smile, 
\Vb)l>.t he is dis.s'driiig in rains, 

Tlio s.iiigu'..'- '.iinrise, with his meteor eye*. 

And his ii'iruing plumes outspread, 

Leaps on ii.c oack of nty sailing rack 
Wlicn Uic i ioii.big .‘.far shines dead. 

' As on oho j.ig of a mountain crag, 

Wbich'au oavlhquako rocks and swing*, 

An 0.1010 alit, one innnient may sit 
III the liglit of its golden wings; 

And wlu'n .sun.sct ma} breathe from the lit sea beneath. 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

.\nd tlie cnin-,on pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded 1 rest on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

TbiU orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom .mortals call the moon. 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midni.glii breezes strewn; 

.And wherever tlic beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the augers hear, 

.May have broken the woof of my tent’* thin reef, 

The stars peep behind her and peer; ■ , 

'And 1 laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a sw.irjn of golden bees, 

VV’hon 1 wiilen ^etent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm tiver, lakes, and seas, 

S'' The odes to the Skylark and tho Gtoad, In the opinion of 
initny critics, licai- a purer pooticul stamp than atiy other of his 
prodiicUons. They wore written as his niiod imnapted, Ustea- 
inn to tho carolling of thobirdaloft iathoatore sky of Italy lor 
ni!i rking tho cloud as it sped aeroas the heaven*, vrhfle ho floated 
in his boat on the Thames. No poet was over warmed by a 
morexenutne and unforced inspiration. Mis extreme eeueibiUty 
zave tho Intensity of passion to his intellectual iwteutts, asd 
rendered his mind keenly alive to every perception .outward 
obji'cts, as well us to his internal sensation*. ^ij^iLflift !*, . 
suniong tho sad viuissitudcs of human life, the di^pi^tinaits 
wc nicvt, and the galUnp sense of cur own.mtiti4#and ermn, i 
froiutht with })aln; to cscapo from euoh be dWyered tip hi* 
soul to ;ioetry, and felt bai^y when he, itiettpred Wkneelf from 
tho iuSueneo of humexi sympathlee intheyil^^ Mriohi Of -' 
fancy.’—.tfrj SAr/fcy, ftvy',tt Port. ITci'*#. ' 
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like (trips of the skr follea thtough mo on high, 

An eoich poTed with the moon end thciie. 

I bind the win’s throne with a homing zone. 

And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes ate dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
wii«i the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-liko shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam proof, 1 hang like a roof, 

ThO'inQttntains its columns be. 

Hie triumpWl arch through which I march, 

With hnnioane, fire, and snow. 

When thb powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is Ae nullion-colourod bow; 

The sphere-fire above, its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing Iwlow. 

1 am the daughter of the earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean !^d shoic-; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after tho rain, when, with never a stain, 

■The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up thd^Mue dome of air, 

1 silently laugh flV my wn cenotaph. 

And out of tho caiwrns of rain, 

Like a child from •the'uxs^b, like a ghost from the 
tomb, , 

1 rise and upbuild it .again. j 


To a Sli/hirh | 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! * j 

Bird thou never wert, ' 

That from heaven, or near it, • 

Pourest thy full.heart • , > 

la profuse strains of unpreineditatoil art. 

Higher stiU, and higher, | 

From the earth thou .springest 

lake a cloud of tiro; ! 

The blue deep thou wingest. 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring eicr, .sitigest. 

In tho golden lightening 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds aie brightening, 

Thou dost float and run. 

Like an unbodied joy whoso race is just begun. 

The pale purple evan 
. Melts around thy flight; 

Liko a star of heaven, 

Til the broad daylight • 

Thou art unseen, but yet 1 heat thy shrill delight. 

Keen are the arrows • 

Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intenso lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Hntil we baldly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

A(, when ni^t is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 

Tho moon rains out her beams, end heaven is over¬ 
flowed. , 

What thou art we know not} 

, , i-Whatls moat like thee! 

J. IJWM ndnbow clouds there flow not 

, *1 / ’, ]^p» (0 bright to see,_ 

presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, '. 

Sinprig hymns unbidden, 

Till the world Is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Like a htgh-bom maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Southing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view. 

like a roso embowered 
111 its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves. I 

Sound of vernal .showei-i 
On the twinkling gras.’, 

Itain-aw’akeiied flowers, j 

All that ever was i 

■Toyoiis, and clear, and frc,-h, thy music doth surpass, j 

Teach u.s, sprite or bird, ' 

What sweet, thoughts arc ihino; 

I haio never heard 
I’rai’C of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

f'horns hymeneal, 

I Or tuuiriphiil chant. 

Matched with thine would be all 
Bun an empty vaunt— 

A thing wherein wo fed there is some hidden want. 

! What objects are the fountains 

! Of thy happy'.stmin? 

W'liat fields, or waves, or mountains * 

What shapes of sky or plain { 

What love of tliino own kiinl' what ignorance^S,jgj^J^ 

With thy clear keen joyance ^ 

Iianguor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 

Thou love.?t; bu. ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true ard deep 
Than we mortals dre.am. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

Wo look before and after. 

And pine for what is not: 

Out sinccrcst laughter 
With some pain is fraught: 

Our sweetest tsongs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Vet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, • 

I know not how thy joy we ever could come near. 

Better than all nieusuros . 

• Of delight and sound. 

Better than all treasures • 

That in books are found, ^ 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of thegronpd!' 









Teach me half the gladneus 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious ina(]iie.»s 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, as 1 oiti bftcniii'r now. 

‘The Stnsi'!n' Pi'Oir.'i 

A Sensitive Plant in a {'avdon cicw. 

And the young wind-i led it uiili mImo dew, 

And it opened its fau-like leai-Js to the light, 

And closed them benc.iih the Ivis'cs t'f night. 

And the spriuc ar'se on Hie garden f.iir, 
lake the Spirit ol' Loie felt eierviihere ; 

; And carh lloiver and herb I'U e,nth's daik breo-t 
j Hose from the dre.inis of iis wintry rc'-t. 

I lint none ever treinhied and panted uiih bii«^ 
j In the "avden, the field, nr the \vilileim--x, 

1 Like a in the noentble with love'- sweet want, 

I As the eoinpanionle'S Sensitive Plant. 

j The Miow-drop, and then the v lolet, 

; Arose from the ground oith vvarin T.iin vv' t, 
j And their breath was mixed with fre'li .iiloiir, sent 
I From the turf, like the voiee and the instrun.ent. 

I Then the pied wind-flower' and the uilip tall, 

I And narcissi, the faiiv-t ninong them all, 
i Who ga/e on their eves in the stream’s reee,s, 

, Till they die of their own dear bn i liiios.s; 

i Ami the Xaiad-iike lilj id'the vale, 
j Whom youth makes so fail, and pa-'ion so ) ale, 

1 That the light ol us tremulous bvlls -eon 
J Through their pavilions of tonder gio( u ; 

' And the hyai'nth purpl", and vihito, ami hbie, 

Which flung from its bell- a swci* I'cal anew 
, < tf music so ilelicate, soft, and inti nsc. 

It was felt like an odour witliin the seii-e ; 

i And the rose like a nymph to the leith addiest, 

I Which unveiled the dejith of Iwr elowin^ brea-t. 

Till, fold after fold, to the faintine au" 

; The soul of her beauty and Jove Jay tiarc : 

And rhe wand-like lilv, nliioh lifted up, 

: As a Maumd, its mouiiiight-eobinred enji. 

Tilt tierv star, which is its eye, 

. tiazc'i tn ijtigh (;le,ir dew on the londi r shv ; 

; And the jessaniinc faint, and the sweet, (nben-.c. 

The sweetest flower for si-eni. that bbovs ; 

.And all rare bb-SMOTris fuon eiiuy elinn', 

■ (irevv in that gaivlen in pi ifwt prime. 

And on the stream whose ineun'-bint bo-om 
; W as prankt under Imuglis of emboweriiiL' blessoin, 
AVitli golden and g'reen light .slanting through 
; Their heaven of ni.-uiy a tanglid hue. 

Broad w.iter-Iilics lay tvoitiiiloiisly, 
i And starry rlver-biid.s gliiiiiiiered 
And arunnd them the soft stieani did tdideand d-ineo 
I With a motion of sweet souiid and radiance. 

] And the sinuous paths t'f lawn and of imiss, 

! Which led through the gaiden along aTirl aeross, 

' .Some open at once to the -uii and the brie/', 

; Some lost ariiojig bowers of blo.ssoiiiing tree', 

[ 'VVere all pared witli divisies and delicate hells 
' As fair ns the fahulou.s tisphoibd.s; 

And flowrets whl ih, drooping as day droojted too, 

Foil into parilions, whites pinple, and blue, 

To roof the glow-wonn from tac evt ning dew. 

And from this undeflied Panulise , 

The flowers (usCui infant’s nwakeniiig cye.s 
Smile m its inother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lul^ and at last must awaken it), 


When heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 

As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to heaven, and every one 
Shared joy in the light of the gcittlc sun 5 

For each one was interpenetrated 
AVith the light and the odour its neighbour shell, 
Like young lovers whom youth and love make dear. 
Wrapt and lilleii by their mutual atmosphere. 

But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
I (>f the Jove which it fidt from the leaf to the root, 

I Received more than all, it loved more thou ever, 

1 Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver j 

I For the Son.«itivc I’laut has no bright flower; 
liinliaiice and odour are not its dower; 

It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is full, 

It desiivs what it has not -thfi hcautiful! 

The light winds vvhieii, from iinsusiaining wings, 
Sited the iinisie of many murmuriugs ; 

'I'he beams vvliieh iLart from many a star 
tyf the llowei-s vvho'C hues they bear afar; 

The plumed insects swift and free, 

I,ike golden Iioats mi a .sunny sea, 

1,alien with light .iftd odour, which pass 
(tver the gleam of the living gra'..; 

The unseen clouds of the dew, whl'?i lie 
Like lire in the flower- till the ‘.ili ridc.s high, 

'IIn n w.iiohr like -piii|s a’.-'A’ig l>.*^ spheres, 

M.ieh eloud taint with t'o-’fiagiance it hears; 

The i|iii\eii'ig vapou.K .u'dlm noontide, 

I AVhiih lik> a si a o'ci the warm earlli glide, 

I III which .V . v siiiiiid, .''lol odour, .and bcaiu, 

I -Move ,|s I-.. ! Ill a siiigb; stieaiu ; 

t 

1 r.iieji ami all lik.- mini.-uriiig angels vvero 
! 1 or tho Seii-irive I’lani. sw-i-et joy to bear, 

Whilst the lagging hour.s of the day went by, 

Like «",idn-s .•louds o’ei a tender sky. 

.\iiil when evening ih scon Jed from heaven above, 

.Aiid the ea.th was all test, and the air Wins all love, 
.\iiil ■bJignt, ihmigh Ic'i hriglit, was far more deep, 
And the day'; veil fell from the World of sleep, 

j ,\mi the heji'ts, and the birds, and the imwets were 
j di owned 

j In an oeciin of dreams without a .suniul; 
j Wli.'sc waves never mink, though they ever impress 
'fhe I.eht.siiiid which paves it—eou.seiousiiess; 

(Only ovcihead the sweet nightingale 
liver sang more .s\«rct a- the day might fail, 

And 'iiiilehos of its l.lysian ehaiit 
i Were, iniv.ed with the di-’aius of tJic Sensitive Pkvnt.) 

The Sensitive Plant was tlm earliest 
I p-g'atheri d Into the bosom of rest ; 

,A sweet child vviary of it.s delight, 

Tlie fecble-t and yet tlie favourite, 
t'radlcd witliin tl,io embrace of night. 

i ( I'on'd X'cniiiV/.j 

[I'‘r'mi ‘ Alaslor, or Ibe Ppiiit of Si)UtHdo,'J 

A wandering .stream of wind, 
lireathed I'roni the west. Jins eaiight the expanded sail, 
And 111! with gentle motion la-lwecn hanks 
(tf mossy slope, and on a pliieid dtream 
Uoncath a woven g' live, it sails; and hark! 

The ghastly torrent minglc.s its far roar 
With tlie liree/c iminiiuring in the musical woods. 
Where the embowering troe.s recede,‘and leave 
A little Hpnee of green expanse, the cove 
Js closed by jiieeting banks, whose yellow flowers 
For ever ga/e on their own drooping eyes 
Ueflccled in the crystal calm. The wave 
Of the boat's motion matted their pensiro task, 

dOO 





HNauEsn LTTEnATUni: 


i>ntrr manne msuiit. 


\VTUch noi]^t but rngraut bi»^ w want jn wind, 
t)r tolling <peai>')?rt'i9, or their own decay, 

Jl id o’ti diitaitied before The poet lou,{( d 
Jo ditk witlv their bn^-ht liues his withntd hair, 

• But on hio htait it« sf litude rctuii t i, 

And he forbiu Not tin *tion,r impnlsf In I 
In thoM.flushed ehiels,brnt c,ls, md sU i Io\ ) fr nio, 
Utd yet perfoimtd Its niii)i''liy it hun 
T poll hi-i life IS li,lilinn^ in i el m I 
I 01<am*, hoieini/ <rc it samsh, tie the floids 
€H wi^ht clObteiK r it 

Ihc noondij sun 

Now shotu“ «iK)n tin fin st, our i isfc ni i 
1| Ot miii;!liii' shwU, win « bi wiiinviihmi ( 

1 \ 1101 row salt niilosoiiis Ihutliu < ivi 
I Siooprd in the daik ba t i th ist ui} i ks, 

I Mo(kinpits nmiis, lesj i i uul i v f iiui 

i ih< mutiny bousili and ii i| in lU I It i 
I \V<it twilv'ht oti tilt I el H , ith, I 1 
! By loit, tr diciin, or p 1, ji i ii lit i 1 i I 
I lie iK>ui,1it in natiiii a Ir u(st h tii i i t I ii 1 
llittinllt milts (pulthii M ted I 
I And doll thrall ills utui il ti tl i I, 
jl 1 xp uidnu its 11)111 It u Ik ti> it 
liulioiesthi li^hlltith llitiiiiii 1 
I tif the tall ced i| oi 11 u liii ^ ti in 

Ml st snltmu doiibs itiih^i i lu 1 It, 
ftkeil iiiJssusiKni ' ii m r nils) , 

[Ik ihmlthi it* ti I 

I JkiiuIiu mdpik Ilk’ ' 1] tsi ' 1 

, In raiiibo r u 1 u (i th { s 


I [Ik ihmlthi it* ti I 
I JkiiuIiu mdpik 1 ik’ ' i] ts i ' 

. In raiiibo r u 1 u (i th { s 

'stilKd nith f< I th tl 1 111 I i 1 

Jht ^. 11 ) mr is 111 tmi I I 

M ith ^t ntir uttauii it 1 1 i i 1 1 t L 
' 1 oil thill lieini 1 ml tit 1 lit t ll I t i, 

fhise tniiit th It ttnlii ■> tilth Mi i 1111 i 

t uitins; tl nil iiii u, int \i t i u 
Mike iirtwoik I f llir Itikhluel ut i 1 i 
Vnii tbt niglit’s noiiiii U ill iiiK ,i it 1 1 * . 

[ kg shapes in the w irKl u Is 'soli i in 
Ikneath thise cm pit c tti iti i nil 

I I r igrint with perfume 1 111 ll , li w th 1 

hlinnte set Ltu itiliil tii In t i 
S n IsfninitsHo Ndmiil i si iwith i’ ii 
A soul dissohiiu I Ion, t u it 
I Ic s nn imii 1 ttt\ mjsteiy Hi i h Mi 1 1 

'silriet an 11 tih^ht heir mi i i i ki j 

I rheii iioindir wdt h and ss I inun^ tl 111 

1 ikr titpinus simple lult sun , 1IV nl iw<l 

1) III, ^ft lining and tf m t ii uisi i at v it 
1 In igt s all the woven I u,,hs ol vr 
I And cat li doprndiutt h tl, an 1 r 111 v t 1 1 
01 a/itie skv, daitm„ litm i^lht i i li i i 
I Nor vu,ilit ils( III the li pi 1 niiri i 1 it 
Its poiti ntuK, bill, soni 11 11 I tnl tn 

I Urtwem ont tilia id vttui ttvinklii ft 
I <*i painted bud, sldpinp beni itli tlit m i 
Ol fpir^iou 11 sut, floitii ^ imti nle 
I IJutoiiiieious ol the d i\, eu vit hi no s 
' Hove spirad thtir clones ti tin _a/i f n i 
Ilitl tl the poit rune II s i jts i mid 
Ihtn own won luht thmiqli tl e lel' te 1 1 i 
t)i hu thin hair, distiiKt in thi dni I pth 
Of that still fonntoin, ag the human Ii lit, 
OtuinJ! in dreams ovei the wdoouiy in x\t, 

^ I fiws its oVfli trearliemtis likeiitss time Hi h ti 
The mottoft ol the leavis, the 41 iss that sy im ' 
Staitlid, and glanted, and trenluul etrn to In I 
An unui castomed prtsi nee, tnd tin h < ml 
Of the gweci brook that in in the sci ret sprin s 
Of that dark fount'un losi \ spirit seeiiu d 
To stand beside him* dutbed in no bruht lobts 
Of shadowy slrer 01 enhhniiinn liju, 
i^rrowed front ^ht the risible world affords 
Of eraee, oroiigestY, or invsttry, 

undt^MitK wo^n, and ulent mil, 
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And ripplin-j innkt, md evening giotira 
N w deepciiiti,t thr duk shaihs, ffi si><*ech assuniing 
JJill ciniinnnp with 1 no, 1 ) li<. und it 
\\ u ill that M ts , only vhe i his rcjiard 
IVai riisrd h mtii st pciisium,^ tv,o <yta, 

J wo d til / eye , hun. n tl c .1 i 1 thou/ht, 

Vud SU mill with thiir iitm 1 1 1 a/ure snuks 
1 ) I f l 1 n Lilli 

«I1 liutl H 1 U 

I hit 1 icwitliii 1 iT, III w t pirsiin^ 1 

Iht win'ill s f the 1 11 Juei v ilit, 

M imiii 11 Iwil' til 1 11111 j t <11 111 nil 
111 th t) 1 st fl itu 1 's«m t m s i * 1 

All 1 till I wilh h 11 w hiinriv, 

1 ) ll I 1 fi I It I NOW ll till j 1 he I 'tints 

II 111 1,1 iihilJli 1,1 iii,.liin^ s It Mint 

I 111 I til 1 ll t> ] 1 11 111 ti ill, ilwuikiiiig tiipt, 

I ( ( V I I I I Ir I I 1 1 1 

H I 11 111 11 s Ml MTt 1111' 

1 III U Jl f nil 1, 

\\ 1 tl 1 tl V I It 1 1 it IS ‘till ' 

III 1 I H V 1 1 nil t illness, 

II > It till 1 IhUw^Afs, 

11 I ! I 1 1 1 I 1 V ll 1 nrs 
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1 *t< 1 ll 1 I, III ' I " 'elis 

In rl I* h' I u in 11 1 its pen t 
I 01 < iiiii th 11 ni It 1 I ll ve 
I Mult nil 111 lUl tit', in I vawiiiii' I lit', 
WJi SI wii 11 IV irn r'liii an 1 1 m iistiii.ms 

lot'll lul Ii 1 1 o ' while the I iss esy 111 IS 

U l nv I ev lu el lU] t iiKunt iin 1 teaks, 
knd nils with its leiuniul itii'It vs, 
lo ivii'ini t'l wiild, lu will ixptiid 
Bineitlitiu win t us 11 I I 1 I van m 
IskniKd st I , 11 e 11 til 11 1 , i ii^htv stiestiis 
Dim tl 1 k* anil v i t 1 l< I in tiu liistre^s ,.looi i 
tk'e 1(1 11 ( illuiid I 111), 111 11 ry hills v 
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be the wmoto horizon. The neaof tcene, 

In Jinked nnd severe simplicit;^ 

Mwie contrast nrith the i|niveno. A pine, 

Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy* 

Its swinging boughs to each inconstimt blast 
Yielding one only response, at each pause. 

In most familiar cadence, with the howl. 

The thunder, and the hiss of homelv'ss streams. 
Mingling its solemn song; whilst tho broad river, 
Foaming and hurrying o’er its rugged path, 

Fell into that immeasurable void, 

Scattering its waters to the jiassiug winds. 

Yet the gray preoipiee, and solemn pine, 

I And torrent, wore not all; one silent nook 
1 Was there. Even on the edge of that vast mountain, 
i Uphold by knotty roots nml f.illeii rocks, 

1 It overlooked, in its serenity, 

U Tho dark earth and the bending vault ot .stars. 

! I It was a tranquil sjiot, that seemed to smile 
1 i Even in the laji of horror; ivy clasped 
I' The fissured stones with its ontwiiung arUis, 

•'! And did embower with leaves for over green, 

'' And'berries dork, the smooth and even .-.paee 
*1 Of its inviolnted floor; and here 
; The children of the autuiiunil whirlwind bore, 

' 1 In wanton sport, tliose bright leaves w'ho.sc decay, 

' i Red, yellow, or ethereally pale, _ 

!i Riv^ the pride of summer. "Tis the haunt 
Of every ginitlc wind whose brouth can temih 
The wilds to love tranquillity. 

Stamm Written in J)(jecflor.,'>ieur NajJee- 

The sun is wa:m, the 4y is clear, 

The waves are dancing fii«t and blight, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent lighi. 

j Around its unexpanded budi; 

; Like many a voice of one delight, 

:! The wind.s, the birils, the ocean flood », 

!! The city’s voice itself w soft, like solitude’s 

jl I see the deep’s untramplcd floor 

ji ^ With green atnl purple sea-weeds strown ; 

•-p "■ waves upon the shore, 

! LitS’ligh'- dU.solved in slar->howers tbreini: 

; I sit upon the sands alone, 
i The lightning of the noontide ocean 
I Is flashing round me, and a tone 
'! ■ Arises from its measured motion; _ 1 

jj How sweet, did any heart now share in my emotion! 

Alas! I have nor hope, nor liciiltli, 

I Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
i Nor that content, surpiussing wealth, 

Tho sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned ; 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 

Others I see whom these .surround— 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds ami waters arc ; 

• I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep aw'ay the life of care 
-Which I have borne, aud yet must boar, 

, Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

■ I might feel in the warm air 
' Sty e.heck grow cold, and bear the sea 
Bjsatho o’^ njy dying brain its last mouutony. 

LA Una seStw to hare been tost at this place, probably by 
m own^t 0# the transaciber. 



Some nught lament that l,wo» et^^ .-i '" 

As I, when this sweet day is gone,.,-.t 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown Wq, , 

Insults with this untimely ■ 

They might lament—for I am one ■ 

Whom men love not; and yet regret, 

Unlike this day, which, when tho sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet, 

Lihea to an I<ndim Air. 

I arise from dreams of thee, ■ 

In the first sweet sleep of night}. 

When the winds are breathing low, 

And tho stars arc shining bright 5 , 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
lias led me—^who knows howl— 

To thy cliambcr window, sweet. 

The 'wandering airs they faint 
On the dark and silent sttoaia. 

The Champak odours fail 
» Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
llie nightingale’s complaint, 

It die.s u]»on her be^, 

As 1 must do on thjne,^^ 

(.), beloved as thou^-'^ 

0 lilt me ‘'n :u i^^gras.<f: 

I die, I faitipfl fail; 
i.et tliy b>\c ;i'. kisses rain 
On iiiv Ups and eyelids pale. 

Jiv chock is,cold and white, alas! 

‘JMy lieaf., beats loud and fast; 
nl,! press it chwc to thine again, 

Where it will break at last. 


Music, when soft voices die, * 

Vibnates in the memory— _ .. j 

Odour.;, when sweet violets sicken, • 

Live within the sense tJiey quicken. 

Hose leaves, when the rows is dead, • j 

Are heaj»e<l for tbo beloved’s bed; ^ 

And so thy thoughts, when tiwu art gone, » | 
Love itself shall slumber on. | 

I 

JOHN KKATS. j 

John Kkats was born in London, Octo^r $9, ! 
179fi, in the house of his grandfather,_ who Wpt a. j 
livery stable at Moorftelds. He recoiycd M»eda*, | 
cation at Knflcld, mid in his fifteenth year wab; 
apprenticed to a surgeon. Most of his time. toW« 
ever, was devoted to the cultivation of hU ■ 

talcnt.s, which were early conspicuona. Unring fit# 
apprenticeship,.s-he made and careMly wrote em t 
liter.'il translation of Virgil’s -■ 

himself also in some knowledge 6f Urwk - TOd 
ItaUan. One of his earliest friends and crttKJ* WW 
Mr lyigh Hunt, who, being shown 
poetical pieces, was struck, he say^' 
beraut siieciraeus of genuine thoug^i^n^po^;' 
tlmt were laid before him, and tho prorawe w WMjra,, 
was seconded by the fine fervid 
writer. In 1818 Keats pubUshed hte 
Poetic Itomance, defective in many parto, 

Ing rich tliough 

tion. The iioem was critic^, » 9 
temptuous severity, by the 
such was the sefl“tiveiJess of 
ing for distinction, and 

, friends—that the critiqnn etn^^ WLW P^ ' 
and induced a fatsd dispose. 







ENOUSH LrTEfiATUllE. 




Shen^y, ‘are descriljed to me have resemWod in- dJvme authors is, that imagmation in them M sub- 
saorty, audit vas by assiduous watehing that he was urdioato to reason and judgment, while, wlthliini, 
restrained from eflEhcting purposes ot suicide Tlie it is paramount and supreme, that their omainents 


agony of Ins sufilnugs at length produetd the rup¬ 



ture of a blcmi iii tie »in ml tlieusual pi n ii' vlii 1 

process ot LOiimnptK n i Ll(„in J ht ■will mitw' 

prottss A / J lapun is'W‘’s tio s i ipi innt hi i nut ini tii 
Keats t ntiniii. I li " stulis n I m ir ' 1 1 ii*l t is ti i i sj i 
out his stcond lohinK fat i J tl lit li J </ •\iitliii 1 ts 

St Atp t, ami ttlief 1‘ t)<, 11 1 i 1 111 II * 11 ^) si c Mt 1 i li 1 

hands of JitUii. am cntiLiil in tlic I lint in,1i sntti; tpli l 
i t^view m ispmt ot I iiullnitsi. i I pist ipiiuii 
tion, whuh must h ivi sootlii 1 tin. w u i Ic 1 ui lin(,s 
of the pint Hid mtli in mthn tl i uuu li altli ,, ,, ' 

androHiist frima ■vioiill liivi inih ifi ik H i tin ,, ,n ' 
previous inpisli c tint ml biiii 1 m liuii ‘Mi rl r *1 nil 
Keats,’ sajsthc tloipi nte-it i n in Icist i 1 I , , ,t] , j 

stiU i very jonng nnn iil InsnluV n nks, i, j 
deed. In ii eiiduiu cnimih f the fit t llmniii , i 

festlyuquro tlniUin <11 the ii hi, mi (1 it * n t i 

betlaimidfoi i first atttn pt Imr wi thi k it n > i i i 

less plain that they Icsttii it li-thfi r tlistil i \i ) 

I all ovcrniththc ndi ligh^ otfiiiLV i isoi t uud '< n \ H 
and bestronu viith (he fi n (1^ i f pixtri tliitiitnii !•>< *' » 

I while ptrplcxid ind bt vdtkic I in thin lih iinMis " * 

I it IS iinpossihls, to riMsl tin intixir inn << llnii ' ' 

sweetness, in to shut out hi utsti tin HU h ntm it> s ' 

they So lavishly pi I Sint Iht ninkNui uiili l h j. ^ 

has formed hinisdf lu the ‘ I nd>mi< n tin cirhisi i ^ 
and by much the most lonsidifiM oPluspKiiw iti i i i 
obviously tho laithfu! Sin pin 1 R NS ol I ktditi ml ,, , i 

I tlie bv* bhephird of Ikn Jonsni tin expn iti t u \ i 

metres and inspired dictum ot win i hi h i pn 1 id < i , 

1 witli great boldness and fl kilty tiui like his „i( it n i i M 

originals, has also cuntnied to iniput ti tin iiliik i ■ i m 
piece that true mral and pm tie il nr v hii h hii itlu 5 1*11" 'im ■ 

lOttly in them and in T.ln oeritu — iihii li is it on 
homely and majostu, luximous mil niik, ml sit '*"P' > * 

hefoie ns the genuine sights, and sounds, in I snu lU ' " ' “ ‘ ' 

of the country, uitli all the ni i^u ui i grace ot 11> * ‘ '‘■"J' 

^um UiB subject has the disadsantage of being ‘ 

Uiythological, ind in tins respect, as will os on ai ,f,, ^ 

eotmi of the raised and nptuious tone it const pomi «lou i f K 


and linages are employed to cinhelbah and r6coin- 
mend just sentiments, tngicing mri li nls, and natu- 
ril characters, while hi-, ire pmrel out without 
measure or restriint, ind with rin appiwnt design 
but to nnlmrdui the bre ist of the iiithor, uiJ give 
■vent to the oierilowing lem of liis i wuy Ihcre is 
now oik from whieh i null ions erilii etnll ci^ 
iiioienuttii firiiilKiile orsilHtniiri olsriut nn- 
nituril, 01 sbnird pisi-igis l.ntwe do nit tike 

I that to hi 0111 oll'ct, mil |Ust beg le i\c on the lon- 1 
traij 1) hij, tint iii/ini who on this icviunt, 
iionl 1 11 jrt lilt the whole joc ii is disp < ibk must 
iillti li i e iij notiin (f J> d'j <r no rt,,inl to 
tiiitb llu rtilirsifi <ti> (cnfirnied this |udg 
mint, hut thf i iirihct lioitui grateful, earae too 
lit to lie tin { et TI « IS now lii gone in 

I ( I sumptic I As iliitris niic hi rtsol eeltotiy 
till imldii ihinil il Itih i ne first to JSTiples, 

nltiointiun tiTieii Ik silkn 1 “o raudiio 

Ins lin,tunL siys Mi j iit,h Hunt ‘tint he iisid j 

I I w it li thi c uitiiiu L if Ills jliy man fir the 
t IV nr hit in 1 ti^il sintinii ml i vpnashisicgret 

\ hint i iim'it klm 1 kitiuimpitieicersciped ( 
inn h \i IS III I v 1 1 i iii 1 the list anlgrito- i 
till 1 t I'l Si rv I ( i\ 11 il Ik r *k d 1 1 li said 

tliii h liltt' liisis„roi iig iicrt m Hi died | 

n 11 ( J il 1 1) in Iiei I I r 1 w i 1 inel is 
I IS iricu IS iili i K li intl iimiit mdlonily 
111 til y r »Ii 1 1 r s n* in 11 tin undei the 
pi 11 n • vlii k IS tl ( t n 1 distms a litlu massy 
n ill mit ws 1 M 1 u kr 1 i I k tilt ,wluih 
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^UfUtlyMifUillts his poetry may l)i‘ better compart d „ <M m t >mp sit on u stii m 11 i>o mskf sinisix 
j^haps to the t omus and the Artadts of Milton, of jurm (who timmiit thi i iti / h tsn i ss t\ 11 lahuc, 
ytMdktdhK), ttere Me many tnecs of imitation iho and who saui, * Uis innomnt i ifvptilm KnMnctiftiinn 
gMSt uiMineUon, however, between huu and these spuidbytiw iitans, ami » isBubUau>a-r«siiius i aihidw, 
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It wfts the imefortune of Ke<its, i>> i ixx-t, to be 
either extravagantly praieed or unnitiufully ton- 
denmed The lortuer uns owing to tin. generous 
partialities of fhendship, somewhit obtrusively dis 
played, the latter, in some d» gu to rcsentuient of 
that friendship, connected is it u i» w ith p irty iioh 
bes and pecuhar views ot soi it tt w w ell is ot iioctry 
In the ono ease hw fanlis ui 1 11 tlu otlitr his uicnb,, 
were entirely overlooked \ii ndt rv il ot ra iie tli m 
twenty years should lii\t diiialleil tlitst illusions 
I and prejudices Keats w is i tiuc poet lit had tin 
creative fancy, tht ido il entbusi isni ind thi nirvous 
susceptibility ot the pot tu il tempt iiimiit If 's 
tonsidcr lus txhenit south intl dtlu iti hi iltli liis 

solitary aud intenstingstll instiuftioii tK si\trits 
of the attuks niadu uihiii liiiii bs his li istile itul 
posterhil entIts, ind ilmt all, tnc oiigiiul rii hiitss 
and J)U tun si|uttiess it Ins i out tptions ind iniii,,< i v 
even mIicti thtj run to w isti lit ippeais to I e t iit 
I of tlu gieittst ot the aniing self t luJit potts 
Mitliitl Btucc or Iknry Kul Wliu c innot fii i 
moult lit bt rompiTtd witli him lu is mon like 
thcMiltonof Ljtidis crtlit Sjkii trti tlu. Icirs 
of the Musts IMiir tisa, t nslu 1 stitutspt 
beauty and dissu lapnssi 111 ioriMinjilt iit dis 

pUjed lu this pitturt of '»iturn iiid Hit i — 
f (M > « ? I I 

lI loi 1 ‘ II 1 1 r 

Deep in tlu hilj si hits- f i ilt 
I Far sunken from tht hi lUiis I it itii t ( m iii, 

Fai Irom the fitiv n n ii 1 1 \< m si i 
bat giay huirtd s,atuin, pi l in i st nr, 
fetill as the sdoiite ruiud il it h In 
I Forest on foit t hui , d out li s h 1 1 
I Like <loud < 11 <Innd \ m t it i is i i 
I hot so ninth lili is on i s i nt 1 i 
Itobsone luht erd fioiii tht li ithti I 11 s 
But whtrt the dead Ic it it 11, th i di I it i 
A stream went voite) s I \, till dt idiiit 1 1 i 
By reason ol his fallen dun it\ 
bpiiadins; a sh ide the N vi 1 1 ii 1 1 Ii i h« i 
Pre^so I her told lingci ths, r t hti Ji} 

Along tht mai„in stud liii t t t ii iiks m t 
' i£,,'jhei thin tf whtit hi ftfl ha I sti ivi t 
And slSjif- there snui tin the 11 ii i ml 
His di light ban I I ly nin It listii s dt 1 1, 

Uiisitplrt i, and his 1 tall ills'. (i wtit tl 1 

While his bowed hta 1 st tun II tti n ^ I > tl t nth, 
Ills ancient t if thi r, fu snne ntn t j tt 

It stcined ni Itrtt could »ak< hii i ti 11 s j la t 
But there time < nt, wh» with a kii lit I hii > 

I Toufhtd Lis wide shoulder aftfi htti I I n 
With rcstrtnte, thiu^li t > out win i < iv 1 1 t 
t She was a goddess ot th jn< int w iil i, 

By her in stature tht till Ami/ u 

Had stood a pigmy’s ]itii,.]it alu wotil 1 hiit 1 1 tu 

Achillf s by tht h nr, and 1 1 iit hn nt k , 

(hr wrath a tinger st ivt 1 I\ioa s win tl 

Utrfnct waa largi as that ti Miinphi u sphiii , , 

Fedestaleil haply in a palate emit, ^ 

When sa„cs lo iktd to 1 gyjii foi thm Ion 
But oh' bciw unlike ii ail It w is th it t u t' 

How beautiinl, it soil w h id n t made 

playfuQjr andwittili, m his t> i i in, tu the death 1 1 the 
young poet — 

John Atak, who ww> kill It it Is inotrltiju 
gust as ht really luumist 1 nuitl mg gieat 
If not intelligible, with Jut- < n i 
Contrived to talk nlanit the gods efUt , 

Mooh aa t) ; might have been led to sj i ik 
Poor ttgUrV' Ills was an untoward fate 
*np«tHW ^ mind, that very liety partiil , 

Sbwild let StseU be suaftbd out by an ai tioh 


Soirow more beautiful than Beauty’g self! 
there was a listening fear in her regard. 

As if ealamity had out begun; 

Ab if tho vauward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
W as, with its stored thunder, labouring Up.' 

(hie hand she piesstd upon that aching spot 
tt here belts tho human ht irt, as it just theie, 

Ih lugh an immortal, she felt ciutl pain j 
1 lu other upon s itiiin’s htndc I neck > 

'she laid, ind ti tlit h icl ot his car 
Iicaiiing with parted lips, some words she spake 
In soli mu iciior mil deep orgin tone, 

's me moumiiin worus, whuu tu >ur tu bit tongiia 
\\ ould toim ill these liLt acf ciitb 0 * how Itaii, 

^ that 1 ir.,( utti 1 inei, of tin cailj gods'— 

"sitiiin, look up' though wheitiuit, pool old 
lingt 

1 c iniiot '•IS, “ O whtrtfoio slupist thou *” 

I r luaiin is piiUd liim thu, uid the eaith 
Know thu 11 t Uius ifibetid fi t a god, 

Vi 1 < 111, t , with ill its S( liinii noise, 

II IS li m thy I tio 1 issL 1 , in I all tlu iir 
Is f iiipticd I thiiie ho iiy inajisty 

Ihv thumUi, ( nsei us of tbi new command, 

H iinhks II luct ti t o cr oiii filltn Ikum , 

Vn 1 tl V sli ir]> Il htnin' in uiipra/^i«od Lands 
■s i h s 11 11 inn, nil onu yikiK domain 
O u’ul g t ic' Oil ll'/SJCMS* 

\'l IS \ } i , SI i h (iv^ht moiisti ms truth, 

Vi d J' sit ) ui I 1 r wcaiv gtitls 
J! 1 uul 'if hi 1 >t a'I ue tl lieathc 
''lur si ]i 11 (I th u htlc , whv did 1 
lliiis I lit thj I nil ns sihtude' 

\M 111 1 iiiy luilimholj lyis* 

'SI uii " 1 ( p n i Lilo it thj Uet I wttp’ 

As wI k 11 ij n i tl II td summei night, 

II t 1 11 I ) 1 h I =cn it irs ot miguty woods, 
till I it , liaiuh ihirnied by tlu t nnest utars, 

Drtim I Is th m ill n bt wi h< ut a stii, 

''iw il I me „riliial sditiry inist 
AM 1 itsij 0 the ilfiiit, and dies ofl, 

\s j| tbi (bbii I 1 hul hut inc wave, 

■' t luit tlitse wolds and went 

'lilt inhqiu grmc tnd solemnity of passages like 
tl IS iiiiist l»f hit bi tvtry rtodtr ot poetry Ihe 
ill t Jifutsot Kelts 111 Ills want of distmotness 
an I ])n isi in and the r irtkasncss of his st>i^ 

I line woiill rein tu have bun cicn afiectationin 
his disicgard of urdtr and rtculan^ , and he heaps 
up imigcs lud eonuits in such profusion, ttiat they 
often form grotesque and ibsuidrombmations, whi^ 
fituue the r idir Deep fitting and passion axe 
rariiy ci'tn to young pixts iidolentof fancy atod 
w inn tnim the perusal ot tlie ancient authors The 
('illu ultv witii w liK h Keats h id mastered the cltuwto 
in V tliolugv g ivii it an undue iiiipoi tance in his min4 
i more perieft knowledge would have harmoijibed 
its ni it( ri ils, and shown him the beauty of ph istS" 
lit ss ind simplicity of style—tliclasi buttho gieateit 
idv int ige ot classic studies In poets hkc Gray, 
Itogers, ind Campbell, we see the lutimato e0heta (n 
this tiste, 111 Keats wc base only the materiaiK 
nnscieetod, and often shajicloss His imagintition, 
wis prolihe of forms of beauty and grandeur, but 
tho judgment was wanting to symmetruo gnd 
an iiigc them, tssigning to each its due propeutk^i 
and Its propirplui His flragraents, hd#»v*r, sii^ 
the fragments of true genius—nch, ori^nsl, ajld 
various, and Mr Ixtgh Hunt is right in hisocdnioB, 
th it tlie p«a,ms of Keats, with nil thfitF defects, srtti 
be tlie ‘ sure companions in field and groVo* of titoge 
who love to escape ‘out of the strife of ootidituH^ 
places into the haven of solUade and ittagtoKubo;? 
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ENGMSH LITPBATUltE. 


JOS') KEATS. 


: IThe ladtj Mmdm at htr iMotima ] 

[Fierm thi')■ va of Agnes ] 

Out KWit th«* toper as sbo hamed in; 

Ito hftla smoke in pallid moonslnnc died 
She clh'ied t’le dooi, she panted, all tkin 
lo epinto of the air and Msions wide 
No uttered syllaWe, or, wo hitido' 

But to het heart hei heart w is soluble, 

Paining with eloquetiM hci balmy iidt, 

As though adonguoless nightingale should sncll 
Ilei throat in vain, and die heart stiHcd tn h''r di 11 

A easement high and triple me bed th'ri wa , 

All garlanded with e iriin im^cius 
01 fruits, and flowci s, » d hunelu s of 1 1 (t ,.11 , 
And diamonded with ^ m s ot eju lint d \ u t 
Innumerable, of stains id s}lcndi 1 ihc< 
Asarethchgci mothsdi p IsniisKi I win 
And m the undst, ’moiig thou 11 1 heriildiic , 

And twilight saints, ind dim eiiibl u«i iii ■>, 

A shielded sentehion blushcl with 1 1 1 if [iini 
and kings 

Full on this casement sheiu tin winrn m m 
And threw warm gules on Midi Lues tm In i t, 
j As down she knelt fui Heaun’s ind 1 << ii 
I Uose-bloom feiH ,u Ikc liin Is, t tlui | e t, 

And on her sihir • s^*SJ t n 1 1 *, t, 

Anl on her ban j ef » ki t-iuiii 
She seeint d a sj [i ndi 1 e< 1 1 1 e\v I y die t, 

'save wings,' ir he i' i, P ^ • 1 j _n n t init 
*«he knelt, so ) uu a till) , s tue li lu n itit ti 11 

' \lliiiiti Pa \ 

j fi 1 11 *Fi Im 11II • 

0 thou whose lui^iiiv j il i e t el d li hi * 

1 rom I igged tiunks, and <\tish 1 1 nth 
T tern il wbls^ieis, gl loms, tbi bath, hk, h sth 
Of unseen flowers in heiiiy ju it i lu'utss, *" 

Who losost to s<( the h iiiia liv id 11 s 
1 heir ruffled loiks wheie 111 I till I lu N lu’ i 
And Ihiuugli whist sileni ihour'v 1 isitinlliin 11 
1 he dreaiy inelodj tilt uh d n t K 
Tn desolate pla es, wlu 1 d ink in ut lu ) n e Is 
Ihe pipy hciuiotk to (riiiu n 1 1 wtli, 

Bethinking thee how nit 1 n < hoi f h Uh 
Thou wast to lose f iir Svrins. Ij thou iijw. 

By thy lose*! milky hi w, , 

By all the tiombluig in ires tlyat n 1 ui, 

Heai us, gieat Pan ’ 

0 thou foi whose soul soothin' (uitt tmth 
Passion their soiees tnoni'lj Jjmng myiik 
What time thou wniideitst at eientule 
rhrough sill 11/ mei h ws, tli 1 1 nt-kiit tk s k 
Of thine enmossed n ilms () tin u <0 wli m 
Broad Itnved fig trees eiin now k td m m 
Their niientd fruitage, yellow girh 1 bus 
Their golden honeycombs, our vill 1 a h 1 
Their faiitst blosaotm 1 bt ms ind pi ppit d uin , 

The ehnikling linnet its hie jeung nuhoin, 

To smg fbi tliot, low eittpiiig str iw’ mm 
Their htiBUttcr coolness, pent up butteiHit s 
Their freckled wings, yen, the frtsli buddiii > jear 
Its completions -be quickly near, 

By gyery wuid that nods the mount mi pine, 

0 foiestor dnine' 

^Ihnu to whom evwy fewn and satyi flies 
For wiUiug seisiee, whether to s .ipnst 
^0 squatted hate whilo in luilf sletping fit; 

Ot Upward las^d prceiptet s flit 
To Sava popr tomhkins fioiii the eagle’s m iw , 
by tn^ton ns enticement draw 
Bml^eted <^phnds to theu path again; 

W to Ig^eatbless rowd the frothy miuii, 


And gather np all fancifuUcst shells 

For thee to tumble into Mandi’ cdls « 

And, being hidden, luuph at tnnr out peeping: 

Or to delight thee with fant i tic leapin", 

Ihe while they pelt each othir on the crown 
M ith silvery oak apples, and hr. ms brown— 

By all the echoes that about thee ring, 

Hear us, O satvi king' 

0 hiarl enir to the hud el ipping si eir , 
hilo i rir and inon to his ^ho^n pens 
A nim goes bh itiiig winder it thi bom, 

Wliui ‘iiciiK 1 will boils i( itingtiiidet tom 
Anger cm huntsmen I it ilhcr r mnd oui larms, 

10 kttp I (I iiiihh ws juul ill wtafhei harms 
I 'll! in,i iiiimsti util until cri' cd sounds, 

I Ihitcinie a swo n ng itr h How „iouiids, 

, And withii drtaith on larreii moors 
liical opt nil ft ft I mysiinous doois 
111 hu., to tin ut I’lmwlcdge—sei, 

Or< It 11 M)i\ ] , 

Ibi limy tint uc i I ti piy then If Vs 
ith k lit ilf It then lu n ' 

ft still thi m iin null ' )d.,c 
1 1 s ht uy tl In , m Ii is ik !.,t 
( ' i-itun* th I n 1 irni 1 I aitii, 

Jbeil 1 I till 1 iKt 1 1 1 11 11 St 11 the ItSien, 
Ibil, 1 In tills 1 ill I 111 lied eaith, 

• MS II t 1 b c b II il i 111 1 itb 

Bl till I S|| 1 I 111! Ill I I J , 

, \ f 1 II 111 111' I in SI, 

\n II t 1 h r 11 J I i ) twi 1 

Vi I 11 w lull < w humbly screen 

\\ lib iij lulu Is ( n 1 k 1 il, 1 nl\ htiidm,, 

\i t ' I lilt l 11 ut III t lieuili undii , 

t I lui lift I III hi 1 ible Pa ui, 

' J 1 t'u M u 1' I \ in I 

I 

' ' ' y F yi/ 

M\ I ( irt lbs 11 I I h w r niiinbncsS] i iis 
'1 I , sth I b till 1 k 1 lull drunk, 

1 Otii ] tl I 1 II J tl tilth di iins 

Oi I fit lit nil he w tl’s I 11 sui k 
1 s n t th I I 11V ( th\ b i) 1 y I t 
• till 1 nt))y in t’u ha(iiiuss, 

tl it tl o 1 h bt win^i I 'liy d ft the ticc 
lu 11 in 1 h I ] 1 t , 

j I 1 b n t 11 11 Isbilvw uiunlir’tss, 

1 < t I 1 nil lull tin) i nl c isf 

I O 1 i h n hi III , tb t h Ith 11 n 

t kill) I in till d tp Idled tai*h, 

1 1 I I 11 11 t tb I 1 III tun, 

I’ll I I I’l 1 1 il 1 111 I sun 1 nil t nmib' 

O l 1 I 11 i ii I 11 I till w iin sn th, 

I lu’i t I tl i tbi Ih hiul Hiji titm, 

\\ all 11 1 It 11 il bl ivini mg u tin 1 urn, 

\ 11 ] nil 11 t nied nii nth 
[lid 11 ivbt hii' 11 I h 111 thi w 01 Id unseen, 

Vi 1 wi h tint tide vw IV int tin tirest dim 

III til ni i,i> ssdio 11 I (juito foi,.tt 
V\ bull u ipi 11 I u kivu hist never known, 

I III witinni s, th teier, and ibt fiet 
III It, when mi n sit mil ht ir cieh tther gioan, 

VV htii J al sh ki s i tl w, s nl, I ist gr ly hairs, 

V\htit V uth^iiwsinlc, vnilsjicttie thin, vuddics, 
\V bt 0 1 it 11 tluiiK IS to bl lull ol St rrow 
An I li adtii eyed despairs, 

Wheie 1!< mtv luniitt keep htr lustrouseyv', 

Ol niw Lot! pine at tlum luyond to monow 

^ji ly' (way ' foi I will fly to time 
^utelwtmted by Uuehus lud &is pa^s, 

But on iht view It sa win s ot Poesy, \ 

Though the dull bi un peiplexes and raards; 
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Alie ulj ■With thee • endn u the ttiglit, 

And haplj the qiiee i moon u oinhci tlironi 
Clu<<l«oil around ly all Ktr «Uiiiy , 

Out hiio tbue i« no 

Save what from heauu )j witli tht ho iov blown 
Ihion^h T«ldi lou* blooms ind n buj mossy 
wajs 

I cannot 8(.e wh tt flontrs irc it uiv f{<<, 

Ivor wha> soft 11 iinj hoj^supntl lough-, 

But, m e nbilmod d ukue-s, ui-s t uli svml 
Wheniwith the i-ou ibli i lo i tli n low ^ 

The^ass the thi ktt, wd t'« Im t trie wild, 

White h iwtliom and tho j ast >r il r„ I u« t | 

Iasi faiji » >1 loll (VI 1 u[ 111 1 u 

An I u id May si lif thill, j 

The comm,, iiiiitk iill 1 leitvivi t, 

Ih iniirm iiou h ii f 1 Hits ii s in. ti t < j 

Darkling 11 -t i in 1 1 i ii ii v 1 1 1 ii 

I h ivt ' 1 1 11 1 V «U (.1 I I) 0 

Callc' hii It 1 11 111 1 1V I 1 I 

J 1 111 I ii 1 th( 11 nv (11 11 h 

Non II II tl 111 (III ti t II 1 i 1 1 

1 ( OM* uj in tlif nil 1 I lit V It 11 f n 

111 lie th i ait 1 III f 1(1 ('V 1 li 1 

In HU 1 11» 1 V ' 

1 lU noull t tl 111 till iH in I I 

lo tl y 111 1 i I pill 1 ( IV 1 

I’loi \ 1 111 I 1 11 1 r 1 ( t', 1 1 I I 1 

No 1 ill I 11 til ( 1 (. 1 111 , 
lilt 10 (III It' ’ll 111 
In H ( t 1 I I I 1 11 

Biihijs tl U 1 il t 111 

1 hi i "h th I II t 1 t 1 II 1 1 i' 11 , 

'-ht dint 1 II 1 1 

11 -11 i l t St 

(haime'' im i a i t i i tl ^ 

OfjKiil ns (n 11 li i> 1 1 il I j 

Forlorn* Ihi itivw lislik 1 li ! 

1 0 toll ir I 1 a I in 1 1 i > 1 ’ 

Adit i’ til" 1 ni V c 11 t 11 w 1 
As she IS tin (1 ( I loiivi (Il 
Adieu idle i' thy pi iiii ii i thii 111 ! 

Pi-ttlt nit ! Cl 111 1 11 tl 1 

I P th( 1 ill SI 1 , i 1 1 V llH 1 11 11 I 

k » Ill the 111 vt V iljei s ks 

Wanffca iiHKii i i i il n li iii 

H 1 1 - t lit 1 I I I V i (c 1 si 1 ’ 

I > A tl ) 

Shawn ot mists vnlii 11 i Ir tt ilt ' 

(losi b som li Old t Ih i il ii i 

Co'iH] iiiu,» vith J n 1 I t 1 1 11 111 < 

With tiuit tl lint tl af i uil I le tint h ii , 
tl I 

To hnd with tp] ’ts thi ni e i ootl v i ti i , 

And fill t'l fiuit with iipint st the t to j 

J( swfll the kOHI 1 H 1 T li J 1 ) ) ad Itll 
W ith a swott ktmol t t tu 1 la11 r , 

An I still tn i( Kiel flowd t t tli ht«, 

Until thrv think wt. in la^s mil iifvei leisi, 
lot sumieei huon b iiiimtd then i lamiuyt ]]s 

Who hath uft s (Il thee It ii ii 1 thy tore 
®>ometimes, wh tiir »(.ik alio-d my In I 
‘Ihee sittuij, oariliss n i i,iu iry ti , 

Ihy hair s ft 1 “Ikd th mi ntmii,, i ir d 
Or on a half reaped fiirr w s n | asici p, 

Oronaed with the fuwn ol p n ics, ihilc t'i> ho k 


Where are the «<m,^ 'if tpwng! Ay, wJkOKO •*« t 
Thmk not of then, thou hast thy musiotoo, 

Whili barred clouds bloom tho soft dyiu^ 4 * 7 * 

And (juth tlie stul bli plains with rosy hue, 

Ihon ui a wailful choir the smtll gnats inoum 
Among tlie uttr sallows, home aloft 
(I inking ah the lyht mnd hies or diw} 

An 1 lull gri wii lamb- loud bleat fiom hilly boutti, 
lie 1,0 111 1 cts Hin„ an 1 now with tiabfe soft 
lb( n lln ist uliistk- In m v gar len croft, 

\ i 1 jjithcriiig wilhvv 111ittei Horn the shies. 

bo not 

[On 1 It (I ool inf, ints Uiirman'S Homgj ] 

M nil h II J till il 1 in the ic liras I f gold, 

An I 111 nil „o llv titcs vn 1 kingdoms seen; 

H m I III in III (ni islin Is halt T been 
Will II ! il 111 loiU> tl Aj llo hild 
< lit 1 11 in U ( pit SI bn i I been told 

lint lic] li Mill lloniti iiilo I vs his dcmoHiie. 
it 1 IJ II 1(1 li ithi Its pine serene 
1 II 1 hf 1 I < 1 ipi Mil {( d (It loud and bold * 

I! 1 f U I 111 ( i I toliei (1 tlu skies 
W I 1 1 I 1 1 11 t s n IS into his ken, 

I'l Ilk t i ( 1 c/ when wiihei’ie ejeS 
Ik H lifti I’v i< (—and all bis men 
r 1(1 t tl h tiKi with mldBiumiso— 

s r lit It ■> I Jiaiitne^ 


a 111(1 wirn iviiti b1 
1 ] ■' I 

1 11 U n n 

I ill lyrt r f Ih 

- I f tl I Ml I 


T on-] 

fIh yevr, 
1 Ill I t lutn 
n liny oil u 


I I 1 N 1 n liny ell u 

i I II itl V ill 1 J SJ 11 

J 1 I 1 1 /ill linuii iisly 

11 -1 /'ll utlif il th ii^jUbelcvii 

r 1 111 t-1 111 «ii II Ii< inirg nigh 

I 1 u I n t 1 ii 1 pill t oits 

il III 11 I Ai Ijirni wIicju his mugs 

II J 111 i 1 1 i I 1 tl 1 s to loik 
(ii * t I lilts 1 1 let f nr thiius 
I v l_, 11 k ' s s tlir loll hi ok 
Ik 1 vs ] 1 W 1 t 1 t t Jill inisksluR, 

< 1 I h lilt I e 1 1 intvl nitnrt 

[Oil l nl] 

Ilijjv 1 It 111 '! Ill' ident 
1 i I tyuiiiilii ih u Its own , 

I f lit th rli o/istiiii 11 blown 

Ihr i„li it tulw 1 1 mill h ui ii uiec« blent, 
1*11 1 11 1 (1 v ’ 11^ ishwi 1 1 

III It-vli u, lid ui nwtrlgioan 
J t ij I 11 \l] s i a throne, 

An 1 'ivlf I i„i ill t world ir woi Uing meant 
11 (jyisli ' n 1, siust her artless daughter!*, 

1 1 lull th* 11 I IJ kielmcssfirnie, 

II u^hthui 1 lilt staim in silnici i lin,^ng 
[ kit 1 I ft n w ini ly 1 nin tf sec 

B util fill] I hiKo, and he u then singing. 

All 1 fl it witli them d ut tli> u buiumex Waters 
o 

/ » i 

I'l ] n t Ki <(» \ like t m tl 0 Iliahlsnds, not ijUU the 
IV n * tl 1 ptui t thb V ung Rsnsneau, but bi that 
t I 1 1 1 I bisii nf thi still »Inch, in its tnInesSiSs aUgilf 
1 1 n 11 efrti w n*. cxtiiictif , poem, not pubU^ed Qi 
lbs (r vea 1 s mkn it> of f cling, (yen to the drwd af 
I III it w s wntt n wl llaou his joumiy seOn after hja 
1 1(1 t t till biithflaocof Tiuini.n.ot for tbe giM of Dm ’ 
u III I It IS vrioicd forhimiiclfif thotempii ofblsinlndat 
tli tim It 11 a siiro index tothe more seiiousbaiit in 
eliui ki blit lints ncitlierin wiifinhnorltti^ieskUts.conUl 
strict leontimsnt -Ills rsKtie sptiit knew not bWioooiinijer- 


Spates the next sw ith and i i its tm u 1 ilov tm, M®** 


And bomctuiMs like a gloatior the i dost keij 
Steady lh;^aden head across a hro k, * 

Oi by * CfHer press mth patient lock, 

Thoo watefaeat the last ooruigs, houn hy hours. 


Ihoce IS a chaim in footing slow 
Across a silent plain. 

Where patriot battle has been fought, 
Whore glory had tho gain i 



ENGLISH UtBBATURE. 


DK RET mt .0 HRinR. 


HiefB u a plHWiro on the heath, 

Wheie l>inid» old have been, 

Where mantles gray hare rustled by, 

And swept the nottlts eroen; 

Ihwc IS a joy in cmy spot. 

Made known in days of old, 

Ntw to tht leet, althou^rh locli tile 
A hunditd tiuicb be told 
* * •' 

Ay, if a m idmau c raid han h i\i 
To p vs a he ilthlul d n, 

To tell Ls foiehcftd’s swoon and 1 unt 
When fiisl licfran decay. 

# 4 * * * 

One hour half i(h i hf ',taii(ls 
Uy miiMij wit iJ It, 

Hut in the eery m i u t ids 
Ills soul’s niemoii il 
ITo rcdOs t on the*11101111 nn ■< 1 i/lil, 

Where eh 111(1 lu in 1^ t lowu 
Opon loun'i tuvil h (li nil m * 

'ilut hill’* (tdiluJ <1 11' 

Yet bo his an h i t’ci sj t i, 

Itoom IS then foi 1 iiivi, 

That man mas m icr 1 s( i i-. miiul 
Or> mount iiris Ma* L ind 1 11 
That he ms siii'^h 1,111 ill 1 ' 1 

Somt.,ielt ,rii 111 t in I, 

And keep'm, ''S ' leutn-H 1 ' 

Jfw iiiwiru M^ht 1 1 111 P 
]>» ui e i> 11) 111 r 11 

T)r Itruiwu) 111 1 IB hisii ) (f t d utti w is 
born April 21, i”Si, U M In t Ins' III w»i u 
bis fstliei hail i Inm. lii li s ti,\ iitiinLl' m i** 
he waa adinitud ot l!i i/en no i ( Ih u, Oslii 1, 
and soon distniguislK d hiriall 'i\ In-, ihssuil vi 
talnnipots ItilS 02 h( obtun, Hlu uiiieiAiti pfi/e 
fur Litin U(\iinet(rs, bis suliKrthun.s rhi Caimt 1 
Sfiulatt Applym., him ill 1 j Tiigli'h itrse, Ih Im i 
in 1 *^ 01 , -oraposed his psm t u wh li 

has liein cmisidiiul tin iKsf pri/i pixni ilii uii 
sers ty has oiei jirodn id Piitsol it win it ti 
music, and it h 1(1 in c\tensj> •-ih I’leiinstn 
Its reeitatioii in the tiieitn if tin iiiuiiisite, tin 
young author « id it to Sir tV iltei hiott then on i 
Tistt to Ovloril mil Sn li nb'crvi I, tint m tin 
verses on Solomou’v tempU oni tnkun i iii ftin 
stance had pscapid Ill'll 11 inulv, thit no tm I wm 
Ubcd in its eonstruelioii Ihiiiiull rilmd In i 
(few minutes to the eoriitr of the room, mil 11 tuu.id 
With the teautiful lines— • 

No hammei fell, no poiidiiou>. im uiu' 

Tiiko some till pilm tin niystn 1 ibiu 1 <uu' 
Majestic silence I 

His picture of P destine, in its now mid di o 
late state, is pathotie <uid bcantitnl - 

Heft ollhjr sons, amid thy fois fsrluu. 

Mourn, widowed queen' torioticu S i, iiii uin ’ 

Is ihU thy place, sad eity, this thy thiuiie, 

Whsoro the wild dcseit rears its ciogjy stoni ^ 

»'ViTilb suns unblessed then angry lustie fling, 

Ahd traywom pilgrims seek thi scanty spun,,* 

now thy pomp, whii li kings with ein j vii wi d * 
WhorC now thy might, which all those kings suh Im d ’ 
No martial uiynads muster in thy ati. 

No suppliant nations m thy temple wait; 

No Btophot-bards, the glittonng courts among, 

Wue the hill lyre, and swell tho tido of song 
'But lawless Force, and mi ogre Want are thcic, 

A >if| the quick'^acting t^e of restless Fear, 

W bjhs mAd Oblivion,°mid thy nuns laid, 
f.Jildf ||b dank wing beneath the hy shone. 


'iJ 


He his also giien i striking skrtch of tho Druses, * 
the haidy mountain im dcstendid from the Cm- ' 
saders — j 

1 icrce, hardy, pioud, in couscuus iroedoin bold, 

1 hose btorniv b its the warn « l)iuses held 5 
I roin hioiinau blood thi u lofty hue thi y trace, 
iheii li>n (oiri^e pruc-. thin giuiijuaiaee I 

1 ni y, only thi v, while all around tin ni kiiei 1 I 

In sullm hwin'i to thi JJiraiiin steil, f 

I each thi 11 p ile ^le^p it’ w ining mom to f it I 

Ihe patiiot iinurs ol tin moiinta n spiiii 
Yes, iiilorous ihicfi, while set your sabres shiut, 
riic iiatire guaid il h ihli I’llLstiiie, 

(>, till th I-, by II i iin 1 ) stdi-iuiyid, . 

ltd n I the hiitliTig'it d thi irln ‘hide' 

\\ 1 u th ugh 111 III II I u you thi ohi lient gal 
''Wills ihi wh ii biisuii Ilf till lyuiin sad, 

'III I II niw 110 111 ji 1 111 ^ht Inngmarts unfold 
I Siloi) in dies It it I ii'itiiii III goll, 

' Jh II h IK*- t i 1 11 th 1 ill ml hiilly slm 

I I iis l‘i II 1 • in Ol h I’s lu dtliy mil , 

I "i t\ u ' till 1 t, Ill ] iniid I I II I tment hLst, I 

jMliiii 1 (Hull I 111 id't) tun (| III lest l| 

1 1 i_i 111 iq ei 111' li iiu-t krioWh, |l 

\iilumi tiiiiidlJii nil u-11 it igc flows 
1 II s 1 11 It t > I at hi 1 ' Is ispite; I 

\ I ^'1 1 -1II lint ins glcw with p lUn hie „ I 
wliri , il (,i iilui „ n tl 1 1 wy mam, , 

JI wi t riisiut I \ 1 1 tl ''>iimpl*ni, 

III w It i\ riy' id tl 1 III til 'lull, 

' I I ] 111 th 1 1 111 t ' t I ( l 11 'held I 

\it h 1 y tl 1 , 11 I siiu nil ling Aooin, 

\ til 1 1 J mp li t *1 1 11 in till ( nib, | 

1 i 1 V tl li th I 1 in 1 r 11 h 11 , 

\ I 11 'I il I I I 111 is nty ill 11 

, Whili 111 1 i I 11 I’d 't II 1 Is iimursdiv 
I n 1(11111 I, 1 I i|i 1 ki 1 1 1 111 1 I' till ni iiu iry of 

i w 1 US 1 n 1 111 inin i i IKi r i mtinued liib 

stii Ills with n 111) il iiiis’iv Til in i h i onsidt 1 
dll Jill iiss II nut 111 ill) ail ill tile higher 
ills IIS In I'll hi t k s ill e d '1 \.,aad 

Ih '1111 i II , nil I til pii/ t e tl I 1 iiglish 

|i"i\ tl iliid Ji( S r /*! K llcwas 
Id t J to I 1 1 1 M p it \11 Niul iilhge, and . 

s i till ' lit 11 il tl imHi li, (iiL (n ! 

I l{n ' 11 1 ’■1 I I 111 t i t II s utui • i took I 

hui _iL it \ ■'* it Del ii lie ipiaiiid aeiiu 

i i J lit II !’'( I 111, d lit I 0 g i w( o) Lints ' 
th I'l (t I! / II strii „ 1 « 111 Sp iin fom (d i 

tl piiil iiiuiilin till'll llliliispiein lie was 
I n m jin 'iiUt 1 to tl 1 hv iig ot llinlnit, m I nr the 
sinu tine hi iniirii ’ Aim hi, diuglitir of l>r 
■''uj’iy,<l 111 1 '''■ V'lpli Hu dniu b of a parish 
Ijiisloi Will ilisihu id by llehet with unobteu- 
Ttitims liiditv and iipluituii Hi dsi> ipphid 
liu 1 .Ml U' iiitellu t to th stii Iv of diMiiity, and 
n isn inulieltlu i’linptnii li(tur(,thi subiect 
SI li I tl (I by linn 1 11 i i imrsi. 1 1 sernu us hi ing the 
t’lrs 11 lilts iiul tbiue iil ti tluistuu Comfortei 
lie w IS II ixi isioinl I oiilribntiv to the tluirterly 
Riiiew, ind VI 1^22 li 1 rote a lopioub life of 
Jeremy 'I ivlm iiid n iiiitw ot liis writinpb fir 
a eouipleti idition of J nloi’s works The same 
icir ho w IS eluted, It tho beniheis of Lineoliis 
Imi, pie II hi r to their soi nty lli u hi h id chain- 
biis m I onilon, in idihtiou of about iOOO to his 
ye Illy iiieonie, uid his duty wob only preaching 
thirteen sinnons in the yt u An olBce -o iuiuour- 
ible, ftom the high thiraetir and talerfs of the 
ehetoib, and the eminent piitous by who u it has ‘ 
beSn held, is usually lonsidiredk stipuiug stone to 
i bishopric. To this honour in itahnhist Iwm-— 
th*t of A spiritual ptei ot the realm—IH'ber might 
now have looked forward with eonfidenee, but tl 
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' ** ^tuwtiw p]aK&)<7 ffim- 



lie arnvttl sifi’j it 1 1 « d st i i<i i < i tt i i I'l f f 
Octobtr, aiiil no ID in c )nl 1 li nt (I ii 1 i hiM i- 
MOn \ijth imon < liii'> iin lostili ,jjt l>ii 


l>‘ l 1 

1 11 11 II 1 ins nil 1 1( ts i m^h with ^oli), 

•'IW \ 11 II tl 1 tsi'i 1(1 wts lollsd* I 

1 lu I It) 'ooni, loidss I Aiii<M<iUb, 

011 1 t' I'H; Imt tilnou^h ill li(rLuti(lu(l^'d.tr% 

M t'<i line ' 11 ( till, (iiurill") nlovtil, 

\M(ii 111 ! 1 liMthj wci III ieijj.( mt(, J’lmaoh 
1 1( 

\ ' nil 1 1 vLiu, llio r lira tu whiell befor", 

(Is us 111 I SB mill Bi ird I rit, i 

And till j sivi e till, tiuiiijit h iij, I 

I lie 1 n tl tium iiiuiMinu 1 iitoi^ • 

\\ liy SB! II (In f sli iits til It itiid tilt dc trt’n (tiootu » 

\\ h lilt 111 je 1 ith fottinlut —b iiinns, whoml 
1 lim (I tJ iiid hci Is tins f lint <uid vtuity tHua - 
I (d fI 11 (Ik s( niii^t, an 1 rei trit fr< m the tham 1 I 

( 1 t tb ( 111, (lie pt III Mid liiuidless Mvt • I 

< 1,1 ml Lull I friul 11 , hfJp tbe slatt • , 

S( itli, s util Hid we t, (lit sin ly vbtilwuids ilj, ' 

111 llllllll li iiw ot 1 'VI>t’s ibiv.ile} 

()i ( Mtb It t 1 iii^ii tbiin^ the nttpiDj;, tuili; 

Hull (Kii Iv ,uidt nil its n -‘And must w( bwini 
the liltin’’ 

Ml 1 tl I 1 vl t sj r ly tlif 1 ‘■ni rtiii^ c iiiiels ntnod, 

N i 1 I lud i litli k in tilt niusi lus flood, 

III lemts tlitir Ictdi r i iiius' —the man of ftod 
(I'd the tvidi B (tds lilts his mighty lud, 

\ii I iiB 11 1 til ids J ht eirtliiig waves letreiii, 1 
In 1 ( ir e kip imimiurK, from hia holy lett. 

An i the I li s< d hnr,;ts, inly loantig, show ( 

I he h lid wet sand ind eeiol hills below. *’ 

Vi ith limbs that 1 iltii, and with hearts that awti), 

!) t ii, dt Ml they pass- i, stitp and slippery dellj 
\i util thtin use, 111 piistme chaos hmled, 

Jhi MIC II nt locks, the secrets of the woild, 

Aiid fluBi IS th it blush laneath the m can ^en, ( 
And CUM s, tilt sea i lives’ low rooted haont, are seehi 
I) inn, 'aft ly donii the narrow pass they tread} 

1 Ii I telliii„ w iti IS storm abote their head; 

M hile t ir behind retin s the ainkmg day^ 

And i ides on 1 doni’s hilli its latest ray. 

I (t not fioiri Israel fled tho Ineadly light, 

Oi dark to them or < heerless oama tha flight. 

Still in their Van, along that dieadfttl road, 

Ulazed broad and fierce the hraaduhed ifltch of QoiiiL 
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' Inn 1 in» I to fi 1 1 on blood, 
ii’ioii ill , I ,tbil 11 ShuigiUastiodfl 


the tiisuinfr ycir, li b s en 
sever il I moj t m st tinns in 1 


1 I 1 Ill 


proviiutsnl llindo-tui Jii Jiniiiit I b ti ' 

1 simil II tour to tliu si iti i s n idt i tl < I id it 
virnimnt, < in re'riluig diuiibes it \ lu i j I •. 
In AI ly ISi j be lui I *11 e{ii p 1 tisit i n i 1 
bay During this pnguas |p li I tli < un'i i ii 
otbio (iiitril SI Ini’s Ik il m ik ili Die ii 
( eHihs lod Milris onliisiet in t 1 . i il i i 
forming’’at c i’i si ti m the i tn I it s it 1 s 
sacred ofliie IIis b 1 ok en its i])i i- t I i 
becMdcsotil titlu p pi ill n (I ( hiisl iti in 
the list In lS 2 i> ilie lislup mi'o i | mu \ to 
Iravcmort, \ 11 ipuiii 1 1 j the Ui v Mr 1 ) i i <1 
the Church Mi s n iry S n it tv lie j u i lu I i ii 
firmed, ind visit d his ( Imsti in ei ini iiimties n 11 
lus usual ilUetion u d ird ur On tin Isf i * A} ril 
he mived it liieliiniipoU, aiil In 1 tB (I rviie n 
the dlyfolloBmg lit neiit the iu\i n Mindiv 

at SIX ocloek in the iiioiiu ti sn the iiitive 
ChnstuDs in tlie fort, ml ittn 1 Ji ne ervut 
He then rctunicd to tin lioi so 1 1 i frii ml ii lint 
into the bith nujiu it n to Ins dii*- iii tir lire ik 
fast Ills MTV int com (ivii g lu rem lined too Ion,, 
eatciod the roenn, and iound the bitliop d ad it Mi 
bottom of the b ith Meilic il i'isf inie b s qjlu 1 
but every < fiort prov i d im fit i tn d , d Ih i 1 1 1 11 n 
CJtused by apopkvy lli< 1 ss if so v ilu Id i 
public min, C'lMly Idn I ii I vcnei H<’ bis 
rnoamed by all classes, i 1 1 i rv liomnii t s p u 1 
tohii memory, iluih unglit lnv< 1 «tn intid] ited, 
from the 71 U and Jciriii ig < Ilcner, in diui hlion 
of the autiquitu s ol India, mi the in r I uidreli- 

K improv<min* of its ptopk, bid his i liable 
Bcn eiwftd 'At the tine ol lus de itli he was 
onlyifi Jlif^orty-tluttl year—» penod too short to 
have dcreloped tliost tideuts and vutues bIucIi, as 


strong sense of duty and desire of I hiisti in tisclul- one of lus admirers fa Ifldu relnflthsdt r^ideted fas 
ness prevented the pinspcct being re ilised It bar (oiiise in life, Irirni the moment that hflsl^'trovruqd 
undei snth ktliiks, and contnry to ibc ulvno of with .uideuinal honours till Uiodayqf 4 |is death, 
prudent fnends, that ht wupkd, j i l''^l the difii- one track of light, the admiration ol Britain and of 

Cidt task of bishop (4 C de utt i M 11 Ins i muly Ii di i I he' w idow of Dr Heber has published a 

mmr of his Life', with sckctioos from hi# , 
ml ilso a hairative of Ins .lonmey tluougb (bo 
1 I ppi i Provint es of ludiv from Calcutta to B^ibay. 1 

/ In these Bulks the execlient prelite is seen to great 

’ idvuitige, as iii it ate ind lively observer, grapW 

in lus disfriptiona both of scenery and manflets, 
ind evervBhere animated vvitU feelings of Chnstum ' 
/( tl and benevolence As a }Uiet, lleber Is always 
(IcRuit and otteii stiiking Ills hymnsSre peeu- 
I liiily tombing iml nuprrssive, end musical in verw- 
I tie ituiii lie liialust Inmunsof tbelvTp he pTO- | 
till Iv nevei could have attuned, lor he is defleaeat 
I 111 Ol iL'in ditv, mil is more rhetorical th m passionate 
111 liiu^uiltive 

^ j 7 * I a/r rf tJif Bid S<a j 

1.1 1 in ‘ I il < III 3 

* I 

I (I n inv If il ” Ilk tril).' ai I < my spta.r, . 

y Ill liiKliii' III Is (i Misriiiii s thililt, Wire iltCTO. I 
I 11 11 '] tint ( isU tliiv tiuiped, a arnor viam, 

' s il ill I'.k Mill'' iiir’s* Illy plain : i 

111 (llllllll then 11 rv 1 CHsiis iliei k 
, III ] il le I I 11 (BV Vi in oi ^luiallK , 









in jpet^r Wjkft Jwstw 

On the Jk^ miirnt 61 the toi^ wave; 

AVhiU-^ftifblegt beams a sUnhke heat supply, 
'Wwtftij,e^eP^ check, and dance in every eye— 

^ slyw i alone—for Misraim’s wizard train 
btrohe for li^ht their monster-gods in rain ; 

Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight confine, 
And tenftdd darkness bromls above their line. 

'Y«t on they fare by reckless vengeance led. 

And range uneouRCious through tlie ocean’s bed; 

Till midway now—that strange and fiery form 
Siiowed his dread visage lightening through the storm; 
With w^hering splendour blasted all their might. 
And brake their chariot wheels, and marred their 
coursers’ flight. « 

* Fly, Misraiin, fly !’ T'tie ravenous floods they see, 
And^'fietcer than the fluids, the Deity. 

f Fly, Misraim, fly!’ From Kdom’s coral strand 
Again the prophet stretched his dreadful wand. 

With one wild crash the thundering svaters sweep, 
And all is tovcs— a dark and lonely >Tcep; 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past. 

As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast. 

And strange and sad the wliispenng breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia's shorn. 

Ohi welcome came the morn, where Israel stuvl 
■In trustless won^’yr by Jlio .avenging flood ! 

Oh! welcome caiiu- the clieerlui morn, to show 
The (Iriftwl wrecluof /onn's ]>riilo Iw-low! 

The mangled limbs of men- the livoKcn car- - 
A few sail relics of a nation’s war ; 

Alas, how few! Then, soft <is lllim's well, 

The precious tears of new-boru Irccdoni fell. 

And he, whose hardened heart 'like h.id borne 
The house of bondage and the *^'(>rei-‘'or’s s<-,ini. 

The stubborn slave, by hope’s nct'jicams sul)du(;il. 

In faltering accents .subbed his gratitude, 

Till kindling inm wsirtner zeal, around • 

The virgin timbrel waked its silver sounds • 

And in herce joy, no more by doubt supprc.st. 

The struggling spirit throbbed in *tlirinui’s bicasl. 
She, with Bare arms, and fising on the sky 
The dark transparenec of her lucid eye, 

Poured on the winds of hea\en her wild .sweet hamiony. 

• Where now,’ she sang, ‘the tall Mgyplian s])ear! 
Ol«*s sunlike shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where! 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 

• Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed!’ 

And every p.ause between, as hUriam sang, • 
From tribe to tribe the martial limnder ranc. 

And loud and far their stormy ehorus spre.-ul — 
*^out, Israel, for the Lord hath triuinpluhl!’ 

Ifyr)i,%.~FiJicmtk S^nduy afttr Ti'inilii, 

Eo, tho li'ies of the field. 

How their leaves instnielion jiold ! • 

Hark to Nature’s lesson, given 
By the blessed birds of heaven! 

; . . Every bush and tufted tr?n 

^ Warbles sweet pliilosophy : 

• ‘Mortal, fly from doubt and soivow: 

God proviucth for the morrow! 

' Sny, ■with richer crimsoji glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose I 
' .i,; Say, have kings more wholesome faro 

‘ ' Than wo poor citizens of air? 

' ■ , Bams nor hoarded sp-ain have we, 

Yet we carol merrily. 

/ Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow: 

o. ■ God provideth for the morrow! 

, One there lives, whose guawiian eye 

3 ■ • ■ • G>i ides our humble destinv; 

5 . ' ;- , fine there lives, who, Jjord of all, 
ii Keeps our feathers lest they fall. 


Pass we blithely then the time, ' ; ’ 

Fearless of the snare and lime, ■ - ' 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow;, .' 

God provideth for the morrow I' 

Musionary Ily.m. 

From tlrceiiland’s icy mountains, 

Fi-om India’s coral strand, 

Wlifre Afric’s sunny fuiuitaiii-s 
Itoll down their golden sand ; 

From many an ancient river, 

From ntauy a haliny plain, 

They call ns to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle, 

Thougli every prospect please.s, 

.Vnd only man is vile; 

In vain, with lavidi kindness. 

The gifts of (iod arc strowii. 

The Heathen, ill his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall w’c who^e .souls are lighted 
M ith wisdom from on high'} 

Shall we to ni.au bi’nighted 
■J'ho lamp of life deny ? 

Sahatioii! Dh, salvation! 

The jeyful s<i,tnd proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
lliis learned Jile.-siah's name. 

I Vvo;ii nisJio/i Jlihtds JonnviJ. J 

If thou wort by my side, my love, 

How fast woiihl evening fail 
In u'iceii Jiengala’s palmy grove, 

Id-teiiing the nightingale! 

H thou, mv love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’ci (tunga’s mimic sea! 

1 Ill's- thi'c at the ilawning gray. 

When on eur deck reclincsl. 

Ill ciirelc.ss ease my linib.s I lay, 

And woo the cooler «ilid. • 

I mi.ss thee, when by (Tnnga’.s stream 
My t« 11 iiiht steps 1 guide, 

.But most beneath the lamp's pale beam 
1 miss thee from iiiy side. 

I .spread my books, iny jicncll try, 

Tlie lingering ihkiu to I’.hcer, 

But miss thy kind approving eye, 

Tliy meek .aticntive car. 

But when of morn or eve tho star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant ftir, 

Thy prayers ascend for tne. 

T’heti fill! then on ! whore duty loads. 

My eourse bo onward still; 

O'er broad Hindustan’s sultry meads, 
t iVr bleak .Mmorah's hill. 

‘That course, nor Delhi's kingly gales, 

Nor wild Malwah detain ; 

Fur sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say. 
Across the dark-blue lea; 

But ne'er were hearts so lighted gay 
As then shall meet in thcc! 
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. An Svaiing W<M m Bengd. 

Our tosX is done!—on Ounga’s 'breaol: 
the sun is sinking do^ to rest; 

And, moored beneath the tamarind bough, 

Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail and painted f-ide. 

Behold the tiny frigate ride; 

Upon her deck, 'mid chnrtvnl gleams, 

The Moslem’s savoury su]ippr steiiuis; 

While all apart, beneath the ivood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come, walk with me the jungle througli— 

If yonder hunter told u.s true, 

Far off, in desert dunk ami rude. 

The tiger holds its solitude; 

Now (taught by rn-ciit liarm t> shun 
'J'he thunders of ihc Knglish gun) 

A dresdful giwsc but rarely .soon, 

Retnins to seare the village grec'ti. 

Come boldly oii; no vcnoincd snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake— 

Child of the sun, he loves to lie 
’Midst nature's embers, pareheil and dry, 

Whore o’er s^ome tower in ruin l.iid, 

The pcepul spreads its haunted shade ; 

Or round a tomb bis scales to wreaibe, 

Fit pardor in the gale of Death. 

C’onvc on ; yet p.au'e! Behold us now 
Bcncdlh the bamboo’s arthod boueh, 

■\Vhere, gemming oft that s.icn‘d gloom, 

Glows ihc geranium’s scarlet Wonm 
And winds our path tlirongli iniiny a ho.ier 
Of fragrant tree and giivui donor— 

The ceiba’s cruasnn puinji displaced 
O’er the broad pliiulain’s Imiiilder .-.liaile, 

And dusk miana's prickly glade ; 

While o’er the brake, so v.ild and 
The betel waves his crest in air; 

With pendant train and rushing wing--, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock spring's; 

And he, the bird of hnndred dyc'-.,’-' 

Whose plumes the <ij:.ic< of .k\a pri/c. 

So rieJi a shafio, so green a sod, 

Our I'higlish lairics never trod! 

Yet who in Itidian bowers has stood. 

But thought on Englavid's ‘ goo<l greenwood 
And bfessed, btnealb the palmy ^ii.'.dc. 

Her ba-/.el itnd her hawtlK)ru glade; 

And breathed a pniyci (liow oft in tain !) 

'fo gate upon her oaks again ? . 

A truce to thought—llie jackal’s cry 
Resound.s like sylvan revelry; 

And through the trees you failing ray 
Will sftiiitly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark, as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eves— 

Before, beside us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lawip of love, 

Retreating, ehasiug, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse e.\pluiing; 

While to this cooler air confest, 

. ; The broad dhatura bares her breast?, 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the looks of night! 

Still os we pass, in aoficned hum 
Along the breesy alloys come 
, The village song, the horn, the drum: 

■ Still as we past, from bosh .md brier 
: The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; < I 

And what is she whoso liquid strain 
Thrills through ypn copse of sugar-cane! ^ 

' * A itoiib Whw <I«®P scarlet flowen. very ninch rewniWo 
1 W gertitium, aiH thence called the Indian geranium. 


I know that soul-entHineioit swell}' ' 

It is—it must be—Philomml ' 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon tho breeze, 

The flashes of tho summer sky ■ ‘ ' 

Assume a deeper, ruddier dye 5 
Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam'; 
And wo mvtst earljr sleep, to find 
Betimes tho morning’s healthy wind.' 

But (di! with thankful hearts confess 
E'en here there may he happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given. 
His peace 011 earth—his hope of heawu. 


<'jiaKi,i!s woi.ifK. 

The Rkv. CnAni.iss Wolfk ( 1791 - 1823 ), anative 
of ]>nbUii, limy hi; said to have earned a literary 
inmiortality b;.' one sliort poem, and that copied, 
with cousidorable oloseimss, from a prose account 
of the incident which it relates. BcacUag jn the 
I'ldinhurgh Annual Rpgiatcr a description of tliq.' 
death and interment of Sir John Moore on the battle-, 
thld of Corunna, this amiable young poet turned it 
into vcvsi! with such taste, pnthos,^flnd oven subli¬ 
mity. that his {mum has ubtaiiuiu an imx>eiishable 
lilaee in our litoratun'. Tiie .siiojcct was attracUvo 
—tlie ilealh of a brave and popular general on tlie 
Held of leittle, and his b«rial by his conipaoious lU 
.nmi'.- and the poet hinrStlf dying when young, be- • 
loved aiiil l.nnented by his friends, gave additional 
interest to (be proiJn^iou. The ode was pubMied 
anonyinouslv in an 1 /fcsli newspaper in 1817 ,and was 
aseril/cil to -.aiioiiyiiauthors j bhelley considering it 
not unlike a first draught by Campbell. In 1841 it 
V as elainied by a Scotti.sli student and teaolier, who 
ungC'H'voui-’y -ind dishonestly sought to pluclc the 
laurel from the grave of its owner. The friends of 
Wolfe e.inie forward, .and established his right be¬ 
yond any fun her question or controversy^ i and the 
ni-w elaimant was forced to confess bis imposture, 
at the same tiiiie e.vpressing his contrition for his 
milieonduet. Fame, like wealth, is sometimes pur¬ 
sued with unprincipled covetousness 1 buh unless 
directed by proper motives, tho chase Is never' 
lionourable, and very seldom safe. The great duties’ 
of lifo -its moral feelings and principles—are some- 
Ihtiig more important than even the brightest 
wreai-lis of fame! Wolfe was a curate in the esta¬ 
blished church, and died of consumption. His'lite¬ 
rary remains have been published, with an interest¬ 
ing memoir of Iris life by Archdeacon lia88qU, one 
of his early college friends. 

The Jh'rtal of flir John Moore. 

Not a drum was l/katd, not a funeral note. 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a-soldier discharged hi8 farewell shot ■ -? 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried# '■'% 

We buried him darkly at dead of ni^t} ' 

Tbe sods with our bayonct.s taming, ’’' 

By the struggling moonboam'a misty light, ’A 
And tlie lantern dimly burning. ” ' 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, ’• -’.'J 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound hifflt 
But be lay like a waniut taking his rest, • - • i ,',r 'n?,y 
With his martial cloak BTOund him# . I'-i 

r ■ - - - ' 'v rtii' 

Few and short were the prayers wo SMd', ' , • ,,,,T ,3 

And we spoke not a word of - 1 ; L'ii'r* 

But we steadfastly gazed oh ’thofe^''ipp.#i|*'ddl^ 


But we steadfastly gazed oh tho fee# iM 

And wo bitterly bought of tho Th^iW#. "• 
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tirtught, W we hollowsed iiSi narrow bed, 

‘And raoothBd down bis lonely pillow, , , 

tilo foe and the stranger would ti-cad o’er liw 
head, 

And we for away on the billow! 

tightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone,, 
jbd o’er hie cold ashes upbraid him— 

' Biit little he’ll reck, if tliopr let him sleep oft 
In the grave where- a Bnton has laid him. 

But half of oitr heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck Iho hour for retiniig; 

And wodiearil the distant and random gun 
,That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowlv and sailly wo laU him down, 

From the field of his fcnio fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone—- 
But we left him alone with his glory! 

Tlio passage in the Udinburgh Annual Hegister 
rt 808 ) on which AVolfo founded his ode is as Ib!- 
tows:—‘Bir John Moore had often said tliat if lie 
was killed in battle, he wislied bj bo buried wliere 
ho fen. The body was removed at midnight to the 
citadel of Corunna. A grave was dug for him on 
tho ramparts thtre byvt hody of the 9 tli regiment, 
the aidos-de-carap attending by turns. No coHln 
could be procurgd, aud the ofllcers of his stati 
Wrapped tho body, dressed as it wjis, in a mililnry 
cloak and blauket-s. Tliu i itermoiit, w;is hastened; 
for about eight in' tlte mondu-j some firing was 
heard, and tho ofricers foarc-d ‘■hat if a serious attack 
wore made, they should be oi’ered iiw.ay. and lud 
su^red to pay him their last dd^v. 'I'he odioers of 
hU family bore him to tho ^avi-k the fmicral.ser- 
ylce was read by the chaplain; and the corpse, was^ 

covered with carlh.' . 

• * « 

Hovij, 

Oh say not that iny heart Is cold 
To aught that once <-ould w.im) it; 

That Nature’s form, so do.ar ol old, 

No more has power to c.hami it; 

Or that the ungenerous world can chill 
One glow of fond emotion 
For those who niatle it dearer still. 

And shared my svild devotion, • 

Still oft those solemn scenes I vi-wv 
In rapt and dreamy sadne.<s; 

Oft look on those who loved them too 
With Fancy’s idle ghulness; 

Again I longed to view the light 
In Nature’s foature.s glowing. 

Again to tread the mountain’s height. 

And tMto the soul’s o’erflowing. 




Stern duty rose, and frowning ifuog 
His leaden chain around me ; 

With iron look and sullen tongue 
-■ He muttered as he bound me; 

‘ The Mountain breeze, the boundless heaven, 
. Unfit for toil the creature; 

These for the free alone are given— 

But what have slaves with Nature 1’ 


The above verses were writteii while Wolfe attended 
(he university of Dublin, where ho greatly distiu- 
gulshed himself. In 1817 he took orders, and was 
iSwfc curate of Ballyolog, in Tyrone, and afterwards 
Ittf Dtmoughmore. His incessant attention to his 
iiTa wild and scattered parish, not only 
^rtepi&d his poetical enthusiasm, but hurried him 


Soagi. 

[The following patbefie lyric is adapted to the Irish air 
Grammachree. tVolfe said ho nn onu uccoshm sung the sir 
over and over till ho burst hito a flood ot tears, in which mood 
he composed the soog.J 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couhlst mortal be; 

It never through my mind had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I oil thee should look niy last, 

And thou .shouldst smile no more ! 

Aud still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still tho thought I will not brook, 

That T must look in v.ain 1 
But when I ••iHuik—thou dost not say 
\VTiat thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

And now I fed, as well T may, 

Swci't Mary! thou .ait dead! 

If thou woiildst stay c’oii a- thon art, 

-Ml col,I and all tci-i-ne— 

1 still iiUL'ht ]ire^s thy silent heart, 

• .-liid nhiTc' thj' >,i,iih-, haic been ! 

W’liilo e'eu thy dull bleak corse I have, 

Thuu teemest '-till mine own ; 

Bill. Iheio I hiy rheo in thj grave— 

\nd I am now .'ihori ! 
r <lii not iliin’K, where’er thou art, 

Th-iu h.a-t tbi'oiltcn me J 
iiid I, porh'ipi, may s-iotlie this heart. 

In thinking tuo of thee : 

A'ct iliore wa-* round thee suoli a dawn 
Of lidit ne’er seen i-efore, 
faney ii.ivtr eould havi' diiiwn, 

\iid never c:iu restore! 

IIVJKRF.RT KM>\VI,K,S. 

1 li.RunjtT Kno WLKs. a native of Canterbury (1798- 
1817), produced, when a youth of eighteen, the 
following fine religious staiiza.s, wliidi. la-ing pub- 
lishc"! in the t^iiurterly Heview, soon obtained 
geiKT.il circniiitiou and celebrity: they have much 
of tile steady faith and devotional earnestness of 

Cowpi'c. • 

KiiuH -■:r!itc.i. in t'.-i > 'hvivhyo.'d nf K'rJiniinui, yorMti'e. 

It IS irootl lor us ti iss ‘uro: if Ih-juwilt, let us .make hero* 
llos-e tiihci na 'les; coo for tL. c. .nrl one for Muses, anS one 
r,,r Eliiis.—J/iTttA.'w, ivii. 4. ^ 

Methinks it is emd to be here. 

If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom t 
Nor Klias nor Moses apiiear; 

But tho chadow's of eve tliat eneoinpass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and tho place of the tomb. 

.''hall wo build to Ambition! .Ah no ! 

AiTrightcd, he shrinketh away; 

For sec, they would pin him below , 

In a small nawow c.ave, and, begirt with cold clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty 1 .-kh no ! she forgets 
Tho charms which she wielded before; 

Nor knows tho foul w'orm that ho frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore. 

For the sinoolhness it held or tho tint which it wore. 

Shall wo Imild to the purple of Pride, 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

• Alas ! they are all laid tV'idcA 
And here’s neither dress nor iwlovumei|||s allowed. 

But the long winding-sheet aud the \inge of the 
diroud. 
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To Riches! Alas! *tis in rain; 

Who hid in their turns have been hid; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 

And here in,the grave are metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark ootBn. lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can altord, 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer 
Ah! here is a plentiful board! 

But the guests are all mute as tbeir pitiful cheer, 
And none hut the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to AtToetion and hove’ 

Ah no! they have withered and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above. 

FriendLs, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have, saluted, and jionc have replieil. 

Unto sorrow ? - the Dead cannot grieve; 

Not a sob, not a sish meets mine car, 

M’liieh Compa.ssioii itself could relieve. 

Ab, swei tly they slumber, nor lore, hope, oi bar; 
PCiTce! peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death, to whom jnonareh.s tmist bow? 

Ah no! for bis empire is known, 

And here there .are trophin enow! 

Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark -tone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabemiicle to Hope we will build, 

And look for the sleepers around u.s to riM'! 

The second to Faith, which iiisuics it I'liliilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great saeriliee, 
Who‘bet|ueathcd us them both whtn lie ro'-e to tlio 
skies. 


I ROUKllT I'OLLOK. 

I 

In 1827 appeared a religious poem in Idank verse, 
entitled T/w Cmirxe <if Tilin', by Rom, hi Toi.iok, 
wlikh speedily rose to gre.nt ijopularity, e-pecially 
among the more serious and dissenting el.isses in 
Scotland. The author wa.s a young liecntiate of the 
Scottish Secession church, itfany who scarcely ever 
looked into raodeni poetry were, tempted to penwe 
a work which embodied their favourite theological 
tenets, set off' with the graces of ptwtical f.iiiey and 
dcscriptiop; while to the ordin.ary reaik-rs of imii - 
ginative literature, the iioum had force and originality 
enough to challenge an attentive pcni.sal. The 
‘ Course of Time’ is a long poem, extending to ten 
books, written in a style that sometimes imitates the 
lofty raavch of Milton, and at other tinie.s resembles 
that of Blair and Yoitngi 'I'lic object of the pnr.t i.s 
to describe the spiritual life ami destiny of man; 
and he varies his religious speculations Avith epi.so- 
dieal pictures and narratives, to illustrate the ell'ects 
of virtue or vice. The sentiments of the author are 
strongly Calvinistic, and in tiiis respect, as ivell as 
in a certain crude ardour of imagination and devo¬ 
tional euthusiasra, the poem rcuiiuds us of the style 
®f Milton’s early prose treatises. It is often harsh, 
turgid, and vehement, and defonneil by a gloomy 
' piety which repels the reader in spite of the many 
sptendid passages and images that arc scattered 
throughout the work. With much of the spirit and 
i , the opinions of Cowfier, I’ollok wanted his taste and 
his ^nement. Time wight have mellmved the 
ftrUitai of his genius; for certainly the design of such 
an eatesslve poem, and tlic iK)S8c.s$ioii of a poetical 
dic^on so copious and energi tic, by a young man 
r^airod in circumstances by no racjins favourable for 
tlie oultiration of aAterary taste, indicate remark¬ 
able intgUec^l power and determination of cha- 
tacter.s'.,-,- 

R(dierfe<rhIIok was destined, like Henry Kirke 


White, to an early grkve. He was horititt the yehr. 
1799 , at Muirhouse, in the parish 0 f.,i!sg^sh«t^ 
Renfrewshire, and after the usual i|)s£ruo^o|i:;ib 
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he .vrotc a .wriMV of Tahn of the Covenanter*, ill j 
jirosc, w'hich were published anonymously. His i 
applicatiou I” his studic.s brought on symptoms of 
pulniom.iy disease, and shortly after he had re- 
ceived hi.s license to preach, in the spring of 1827 , 
it was tiH) qiparent tliat hia health was in a pre¬ 
carious !uid dangerous state. TTiis tendency was 
further contirmed by the composition of his great 
jKH’m, whicli was pnUished by Mr Blackwood of 
Edinburgh about the time that tlie author was arl- 
niitted to the sacred office for which lie was so w’cH 
qualified. The greater part of the summer was siient 
by I'ollok under the roof of a clerical friend, the 
Dev.' Dr Bclfragc of Slatcford, where every means 
WO'" tried for the rc.storation of his health. ’The 
symptoms, however, eontiiiued unabated, and the . 
pfct s friends and physicians recommended him 
to try the climate of Italy. Mr Bouthey has re¬ 
marked of Kirke IVhifc, that * it was his fortune 
rliroiigh hi.s short life, as he was worthy ffif tlui 
Kindest treatment, always to find it.’ ’The same may 
be said of his kindred genius, Pollok. Ills poett]? 
and his worth had raised him up a host of fond and 
steady friends, who would have rejoiced to contri¬ 
bute to his comfort or relief. Having taken hi* 
departure for London, accompanied by a siate^j Pd- 
lok was recciA'ed into the house of Mr Pitii^ . uien 
sheriff' of London. An immediate removal 
soiitli-west of England was prououncod aeehtUaxyi ' 
and the poet went to reside at Shirley ,Co9«non, 
near Southimipton. The milder air of tnlavlMiteo 
effected no improvement, and after , Ungoring on n 
few weeks, Pollok died on the 17 th of, S^^^ber.- 
1827 . 'I'he same year hail witnessed hkadvBfltw 
a preacher and a poqt, and his untimely d«*l% Tl»o 
‘ Uourse of Time,’, however, contims^ to bo a poph-. 
lar poem, and has gone through eightwn 
while the interest of the public in ite author 
to a memoir of bis life, puWwhed lg 48 . .4o»ok ; 
was interred in- tlas churchyard at -MSIIhooIe,* 
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p4tf«li»in which Shirley Common is situated, and 
■some' of His ainirem hare ejected an obelisk of 
^ajaite to ^nt out the poet’s grave. 

[Lm.} 

Hail love, first love, thou wori that sums all bliss! 
The sparkUitg cream of all Time’s bles.scdiioss, 

The Silken down of happiness complete! 

Discerper of the ripest gtapes of joy 
^e gathered g>nd selected with her hand, 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinost sounds. 

All thoi^hts, all feelings dearest to tlie soul: 

And brought the holy mixture home, and filled 
The heart with all si'pertatives of bliss. 

But who would that exiemnd, which words transcends, 
Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting scene 
Of early love, and thcttcc im'er its wortli. 

It was an eve of autumn’s ]iulie«t mood. 

The co^u-ficlde, bathed in I'ynthia’n silver li.'.'bt. 

Stood rcudy for the reaper’s ciithering hand ; 

And all the winds elcpt soundly. Mature seemed 
In silent contemplation to adore 
Its Maker. Now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 

And, as it Ml, bade. maSi think on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 

With pensive wii^ outsjin’ail, sat heavenly Thought, 
Conversing with its<df. \'e>pcr looked fiutli 
From out her western hermi t/c. and smiled ; 

And up the e.ast, uneiouded, rode the inoou 
With all her st.ars, gazing on t u'th inU nse. 

As if she saw some wonder wort, n" thert. 

f, • 

Such was the night, S!) lovoiy, si Jl, sevens, , 
When, by a hennit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, • 

A damsel kneelcil to ofler up her i)rayer— ** 

Her prayer nightly olliered, nialitly heaid. 

Thin ancient thorn had been the meeting iilure 
Of love, before his country’s voice haii called 
The ardent youtli to fields of honour fur 
Beyond the wave: and hither now rc-paired, 

Nightly, the maid, by (iod’s ail-seeing eye 
Seen only, while she souglit this boon alone— 

‘ Her lover’s safety, and his (|uiel; letiirn.’ 

Inboly, humble attitude she kneeled, 

And to her bosom, fiiir .as moonbeam, pressed # 

.One band, the other lifted up to lieaveii. 

Her eye, upturned, bright as the star uf morn. 

As violet meek, excessive ardour streamed, 

Waftiug away her earnest h^xrt to (iod. 

Hgr voice, scarce uttered, soft iis Zephyr sigh- 
On Morning’s lily check, though soft amt low. 

Yet ligard in heaven, heard at the morey-seat, , 
A tear-drop wandered on lier lovely face ; 

K was a tear of faith and holy fear, 

Pure as the drops that Lang at dawning-timc 
On yonder wHlows by the stream of life. 

Ott.lifr the moon looked steadfastly; the stars 
That circle nightly round the eteinal throne 
Glanced down, well pleased; and crerlasting Love 
Gave gr^ous audience to her pr,ayer siiiceri'. 

0 hftd hhr lover seen her thus alone, 
th'ue holy, wrestling thus, and all for him! 

■Nor dtd'he not t for ofttimes Providence 
unexpected joy the fervent pntycr 
Of faith Burprised. Ifetunicd lV'>m long delay, 

With glory crowned of rigliteous m-tions wen," 

Tbe saciwd thorn, to memory dear, first sought 
Ylw youth, and found it at the happy hour 
WhsA tho damsel kneeled herself to pray. 
^WSif^ed. ill dovotion, pleading with her (lod, 
i 'Shrittw tihn not, Heard not his foot approach. 
t;^Aa,htii^ Images seemed too imputp 


To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneeled, 
Beseeching for his ward licforc the throne. 

Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet WM the 
thought! 

But sweeter still the kind remembrance came, 

'J’hat she was flesh and blood formed for hiqiself, . 
The pliglitcd partner of his fetme life. 

And as they met, embraced, and sat embowered 
In woody chambers of tbe starry night, 

Sl)irits of love about tlieiu ministered, 

And God approving, blessed the holy joy! 

[J/ocniwi/.j 

ill ’ciistoincd glory bright, that mom the sun 
Hose, visiting the earth with light, and heat. 

And joy ; and seemed as full of youth, and strong 
To mount the steep of heaven, as when the stars 
(If morning sung to Ills fimt dawn, and night 
Fled from Ins face; tlio .‘■[lacious sky received 
Him, blushing us a iiiide when on her looked 
Tlif bridegroom ; mid spread out lienoiilli his eye, 
I'iirth smiled. I,p to his wann embrace the dews, 
That all iiiglit long had wept his absence, (lew; 

Tlie heiiis and flowers their fragrant stores unlocked. 
And g.aie tiie w.anton breeze that newly woke, 
Bevelled in swiet', and fi'om its wings shook health, 
A thousand giatcful simdis; the joyous woods 
l>iie>l III his licaiiis their locks, wet with the drops 
(If night; and all the sons of music sung 
1 heir mal'u oing -from aibourcd bower the thrush 
Coiiecrtiiig w'.(li tbe Imk that hymned on high. 

(III (he green hill tlic lloeks, and in the vale' 

'I'lie herds, rejoiced ; and, light of heart, the hind 
Kyed aiimroiisly ihe milk-maid as she pa.«cd,^ 

Not heedless, thougli slie look another nay. 

Not unreiiumlnred Is the hour when friends 
Alet. Friends, but fi w on earth, and therefore dear; 
.Sought oft, and sought almost as oil in vain; 

Yet always sought, so native to the heart, 

.■so miu'li desiitul and coveted by all. 

Nor wonder those- -tinui wondeie-st not, nor nccd’st. 
Much bcantll'u), and excellent, and fair, 

Thau faei' of f.iithful frieiul. faire?t when seen 
In daiVe-l day; and many ^ounds were svfcet, 

-\losi ravishing a’vl pleasant to ilio e.ar ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend, 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 

Some I leinembcr. and will ne’er forget; 

My early friends, fricmis of iny evil day; 

Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery’ too ; 
I'licnds given by God in iiiorey and in love ; 

My counsellor', inv’ eomforters, and guides; 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy; 

(foiniianions of my young desires ; in doubt, 

My oracles, my wings in liigh pui'siiit. 

(I, I remember, and will ne’er forget 
Our meeting spots, our chosen saered hours, 

Our burning words that uttewl all the soul. 

Our faces beaming with unearthly love; 

Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hc.pe with hope 
TCxulting, heart embracing, iicart entire. 

As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow’s flight, we soaretl into the skies, 

And east the clouds beneath our feet, .md earth, 
YVith all her tardy leadcu-footed cares, 

And talked the speech, and ato the food of heaven! 
These 1 remember, these sclcetest men. 

And would their names record : but what avails 
My mention of their names t IMbrc the, throne 
They stand illqslriou.s ’moiig thi loudNt harps, 

And will receive thee glml, >iiy friend a»d theira— 
For all are friends in licaron, all faithful friends ; 
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And many fri^d^ips in ih« days of time 
Begun, are lasting here, and gro^ng still; 

So grows ours CTetmore, both theits and mine. 

Nor is tho hour of lonely walk forgot 
In tlw wide desert, where the riew was Urge, 
i Pleasant ^re roany scenes, hut most to me 
I The, solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where nature sowed herself, 

And reaped her crops; whose garnioiu s were the clouds; 
'Vl’hese minstwls brooks; whose lamps the moon aud 
stars; 

Whose organ-choir tho voice of many waters; 

Whose banquets moniing dews; whose heroes storms; 
Whosn-warriors mighty wiiicU; whose lovers flowers; 
Whose orators the thunderbolts of C<od; 
t ^^ose palaces the everlasting hills; 

Whose ceiling heaven’s unfatlioiiiablo blue; 

And from whose rocky turrets battlcfl high 
Prospect immense s])read out ou all sides rouiul. 

Lost non' beneath the wclkiu aud the main, 

Now walled with hills that slept above the atoriu. 
Most fit was such a place for musing mm. 

Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 

It was, indeed, a wondrous sort of bliss 
n»e lonely bar'd enjoyed when lortli ho walked, 

! Unpurposed; stood, and knew not why; sat down, 
And knew not where ; arose, and knew not when ; 
Had eyes, and saw not; oars, aud nothing hoard ; 
And sought—sought neither lu even nor earth—^ought 
nought. 

Not meant to thiuk; but ran mcuutlnu' through vast 
Of visionary things, fairer than aught 
That was; and saw the disiurit tops of thooghti. 
Which men of common stature iiercr -.aw. 

Greater than aught that lurge-t worlds could hold, 

Or give ide.a of, to those rvho road. 

Ho entered into Nature’s holv.jrlacc, 

Her inner chamber, and beheld her face 
I Unveiled; and heard uniitteralilo tilings, 

And incontraitnicable visions saw; 

Things then uiruttc-rablo, aird vistons then 
Of iheommtrnicable glory bright; 

‘But by the lips of after-ages ionued 
To words, or by their pencil pictured forth ; 

Who, entering farther tir, beheld again, 

And heard unspeakable and rnan'ellous iliinjus, 
Which other ages in their turn revealed, 

And loft tc. others greater wonders .'•till. 

lllajipiviis.'i 

Whether in crowds or soUtudes, in streets 
Or shady groves, dwelt Happiness, it srema 
In vain to ask ; her nature makes it vain ; 

Though poets much, aud hermits, talked and sung 
Of brooks and crystal founts, and weeping dews, 

And myrtle bowers, and solitary rales, 

And with the nymph made assignations there, 

And wooed her rvith the love-sick oaten reed; 

And sages too, although loss po.sitive, , 

Advised their sotis to court her in the .shade. 

Xlelirious babble all! Was liappincss, 

'.Whs self-approving, God approving joy, 

.In drops of dew, however pure ? in gales, ■ 

'l^wever sweet 1 in wells, however clear? 

^ groves, however thick with verdant slia<le? 

: yrae, these-were of thcinselve-s exceeding fair; 

} WW feif a-t morn and even! woithy tire walk 
loftieiit mind, and gave, when all within 
WM right, a feast of ovorflowiiig bliss ; 

'But wore-the occasion, not the of joy. 

Walked the native fountains of the soul 
^ Whi^ jippt before, asd stirred ibe holy tides • 
-.(X tiPn luring Che heart to drink 
From its ^bjpea^suros draughts of perfect sweet. 

; . -.'Ifm'.C^tilStwtl^th, which bettor Iroew the hea^ • 


Of man, him thither sent for pace, aitd thus I . 

Declared: Who finds it, let him &id it riiero J - 
Who finds it not, for over let him seek 
In vain; ’tie God’s most holy, changeless wUI. • ’ ' 

True Happiness luul no localities, ■ 

No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. ■ ''' ' 

Where Duty went, she went, •srith Justieo w<m^ . i 
And went with Meekness, Charity, and Love,-■ r, ' 

Where’er a tear was dricil, a wounded hepet V', 1 
Bound np, a bruised spirit with the dew , ■ I 

Of sympathy anointed, or a pang « ' i 

Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
itcpe.ated oft, !is oft by love forgiven ; 

Where’er au evil passion was subdued, 

Or Virtue’s fcublc embers fanned ; where’er ; 

A sin was heartily abjured and left; ' ' i 

Where’er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish; 

There was a high and holy place, a spot ■ 

Of siicrcd light, a most relipou.s fane, 

Where Happiness, descending, sat aud smiled. . { 

But there apart, in sacrod memory lives 
'J’he mom of life, flist mom of endless days, 

Jiost jo^ ful morn! Nor yet for nought the joy. 

A being of cteruni date commenced, 

A young immortal then was bom 1 And who 
.Shull tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on tho infant soul, when first it looked 
Abroad on God’s creation fair, and^aw 
Tho glo’.i.ni., earth and glorious heaven, and faoo 
Of man suhlitue. and saw all new, and felt 
All new! when thought’ftroke, thought never more 
To sleep! when first it j ivw, heard, reasoned, willed. 

And triumi lit J in ihtpivarinth of conscious lifi?! 

Nor hapi't only, b'** Uic cause of joy, 

Which those who ’ ever tasted always mourned. 

What tongue 1 - -no tongue .shall tell what bliss o*er« 
flowed 

Tho iiiutbp' ’a tender hwirt while round her hung 
The otfspring of her love, and lisped her name 
,\s living jewels dropj-ed unstained from heaven, 

That made licr fairer far, and sweeter seem 
'flian eveiy ornament of costliost huo! 

And who hath not been ravished, as she passed 
W itii all her playful ItanJ of little ones, 
l.ike r.una with her daughtew of tho sky, 

W.tlking in matron majesty and grace? 

All who had hcart.s hero pleasure found: and oft 
,!Iavf>I, when tired with heavy task, for fasks 
Were heavy in the world below, relaxed 
My .veary thoughts among their guiltless sports, 

And led tiiem by their little hands a-field, 

And watch them run and crop the tempting flower—” 
Which oft, unasked, the/brought inei and bestowed 
With smiling face, that waited for a look 
(>f praise—and aii.HV/fivd curious questions, put 
In much simplicity, but ill to solve; 

And hc.ard Lheir observations strange and new; 

And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon ' - . 

Knding in jieaco, and soon forgot in love. 

And biill 1 looked upon thoir loveliness, - 
And sought through nature for similitudes 
Of perfect beauty, innocence, and bliss, , ^ ' ' 

And fairest imagery around me Ihwnwd t ", ’' 
Uewdrops at day-spring on a seraph’s loclcSj ' 

Hoses that bathe about the well of lifiiv '■ 'j- 

Young Loves, young Hopes, dancing on mwuitfs' 
cheek, ' , . 

Gems leaping in tlie corotfet of Irfve! V ' •.■' f 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seemsd' ■ '-r. ' - ^ 

As made entire of beams of auMls' eyeei Ji ,. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely l?ttl« thtngal' v, , < ’ r}’.* 1 
Playing around the den of sorrow, clad • ’'' - ” •' * . ’ 

In smiles, believing in their fairy hoiW ‘ ' 1 ] 

And thinking mau and woman turnLnili,^ 
Happy all day, and happy sdl 

'' i.' * • '.^iwvv - 








■ ■ ” [Phiwi of a ifisurj 

But there was one in folly further gone; 

Wi^ eye awry, incutaWo, and wild, 

The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 

And by: his guardian-angel quite given uj)— 

The hgUer, who with dust inanituato 
Held wedded inteieoune. Ill-guided wretch I 
Thou ‘raight’st have seen him at the midnight hour, 
■WTien good, nyn slept, and in light-winged da’itm^ 
Ascended up To God—-in wasteful hall, 

With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 
And bcafci and wrapped in most debasing rags— 
Thou might’st have seen him bonding o’er his hcapH, 
And holding strange rowimimion witli his gold ; 

And aa his thievish fancy seemed to hear 
The night-man’s foot approach, starting uhumt d. 
And in his old, decrepit, withered hand, 

That palsj^ shook, grasping tlic yellow eai th 
To niuo it sure. Of all God made urR-ight, 

And in their n<^trils breathed a living soul, 

Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most iWjast d. 
Of all that sold Eternity for Time, 

None bargained on so eiusy tenns with deatli. 
Illustrious fool! Nay, most ifilinman arctcli! 

Hu sat among his bags, and, with a look 
Which Hell might Lc a^iamed of, dfmv ilie iioei 
Away unalrn.si>d; and ’midst nbundauce dieil— 
Sorest of evils—dlfd of utter want! 


I JAMKS MljN'M ■VVIKBY. 

T ,1 

James Montgomery, v iTligious ikH of de¬ 
servedly high reputation, vvxis burn at Irviift-, in 
Ayrshire, in 1771. His father svas a Moravian 
; missionary, -who died whilst propag-atitig Chris-, 
, tiiinity in the island of Tobago. Tlic ;a)et was 
I oducutod at the Moravi.an school at Fnb'Tv'.'k, iV-ar 
I Leeds. In 1792 ho e.stablis5ied himsdf in Mln tVlcld 
1 (where he still resides) as assistant in a newspaper 
i. office, in a few years the, jiaper became hi.s ow n 
I property, and he continued to coiuluet it ii]) ro tli,; 
j year 1825. IDs course did not always run sinomb. 
i In Jannary 1794, amidst the excitement of that 
! agitated period, ho was tried on a charge of b i\- 
I ing printed a bsdlad, written by a clcrgyuia;' of 
Belfast, on the demolition of the Bastilo in IT.c.); 
which was now interpreted inio a seditious libel. 
The pool' poet, notwithstanding the innocence of bi,s 
: intentions, was found guilty, aud sentenced to three 
months’ iraprisonment in the castle of York, and to 
pay a flue of 220. In Jarmary 179.'> he was tried 
j for a second imputed politnial offence—a parasrai)h 
j in ilia paper, the ftheffield Irui, whh'li rv'lleetcd on 
, the conduct of a magistrate in quelling a not at* 
I Sheffield. He was again convictwi anil sentenced 
i to six months’ imprisonmetit in York easUe. to pay 
* h flne of 230, and to give Wictirity to keep the piaua 


I ate dead, and, 'without exception, they died in peace 
1 with me, I believe I am quite coiTcet in saying, 
t Jhgt .6tnn each of them distinctly, in the sequel, I 
i'teceived tokeni of good-will, anil from sevend of 
J them substantial proofs of kindness. I mention not 
j this as a pka in extenuation of offences for which 
“ bor? tite penalty of the lawj I rest my justifi- 


dtemied, and as an evidence that, amidst a]! the 
^ v^dei^ distracted time, a better spirit was 

prevailed, and by its healing i 


indoence did indeed comfort those wbo bad been 
conscientious sufferers.’ 

Mr Montgomery’s first volume of poetiT (be had 
previously written occasional pieces in his news¬ 
paper) appeared in 1806, and was entitled. Tife. 
Wanderer of Bwitzerlmd, and other Poem. It 
speedily went through two editions j and his pob» 
lishers had just issued a third, when the Btldnburgh 
Iteview of January 1807 ‘denounced the unfortu¬ 
nate vuhuue it) a style of such authoritative repro- i 
bation as no raorttd verse could lio c.vpected to 
survive.’ 'The critique, indeed, vva.s insolent and 
offensive—written in the worst style of the Review, 
when all the sins of its youth were full-blown and 
unchecked. Among other things, the reviewer pre¬ 
dicted that in less than three years nobody 'would 
know the name of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ 
or of any other of the |»oems in tlie coUeetion. 
AVithin eighteen months from the utterance of this 
oracle, a fourth impix'ssioii (MOO copies) of tlie 
eondc-iiined volume was passing through the press 
■wlie-nco ilie Edinburgh Review itself was -issued, 
and it has now reached thirteen editions. The 
next work of the poet was The We^t Indka, a 
poem in four jiart'.’, written in honour of the 
abolition of the African skive trade by the British 
legislature in tenr. This was niidertakon at the 
request of Mr Bowyer, the publisher, to accompany 
a series of cngraving.s representing the past suffer¬ 
ings and the anticipated blesnugs of the long- 
wronged Africans, lioth. in their own land and in, 
tlie West l!<'iic.s, L'lir- poem i.s in ibo heroic couplet, 
and pos.’csses a vigour .ind freedom of description, 
and a powtr of p.ithf‘ti(: I'aintmg, much superior to 
anything in tlic first volume. Mr Montgomery 
aftcrward,s pnHi.shcd J’nstun Atuiisemente, written 
(luring lii.s nine roonth.s’ eonfniement in York castle 
in 17!)4 and 1797). In IM.'i he came forwanl with a 
more elahoriile performanre, The World ISefure the 
Flood, a pi'tni in the heroic eonplot, and extending 
to ten siiort ('autos. His pictures of the itntediluvian 
liatriarehs in their liai>)iy valley, the invasion of 
Eden 1>y tlie de.a eiiJaiit.- of Cain, the lov<-8 of Javan 
.‘tiid Ziilah, Ihi' lran.sl,ition of linotli, and the final 
deliverance of the little hand of patriarch fiunilies 
from tlie hand of the giants, are sweet atid tcuelung, 
. 111(1 elci.ited hy jmre .mil lofty felling, founccted 
with, '-oiiU! patriotic individunls in his own uuigh- 
honrliood ‘ill inaii'.'a plan for Ics.-iciiing the sum of 
human misery at liomc and ahrond,' our author 
next published 't'h' uc,lts ok Wheeh (1817), directed 
against state lotteries ; and The Climhitoj Bor/e Soti- 
hnjulc-, published alwut the Paine lime, in a work 
written hy different anttu>i-p. to aid m effecting the 
ahi.lition, at length h.ijipily aceomplished, of the 
eniel .and unnaiaral jiractiee of employing boys in 
sweepii'g chimneys, in 1819 he published Green- 
hmd, ii poem in five catdo.s, eont.'iiiiing a sketch of 
the ancient Moravian chureh, its revival in the 
eighteenth eentnry. and the oriain of the nitstdons 
by that jx'oph* to flm-nland in ITS-I. The pot'in, as 
puhlisl-.od, is oply a part of the .author's original plan, 
bnt tlie beauty of its jadiir descriptions and episcxles 
reeomnicndcd it to public favour. The only otlier 
long poem by Mr Montgomery is The Peliran htand, 
suggested 'oy a passage in Captain I'lindcrs’a voyage 
to Terra Auslralis. describing tlie existence of the 
ancient haunts of the pelican in the small islands on 
the const of New Holland. Tlie work is in blank 
verse, in nine short cantos, !uul*tho narrative is sup¬ 
posed to be delivered by an imaginary being who 
iMitnesscs the series of events rented att'er tlio whole 
has bappeueiL The poem aboinds in minute and 
deltpate description of natural phenonieiVi—has great 
felicity of ffictiou and expression—and altogether 
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Or to hb ear, that gathers, in one sound, 

The voices of adoring worlds around, 

Couies there a breath of more delightful praise 
Than the faint notes his poor disciples raise, 

Ere on the treacherous niain they sink to rest, 

Secure as leaning on their Master*s breiist ! 

They sleep; biit memory wakes ; and dreams array 
Night in a lively mas'iucrade of day ; 

The land they seek, the land they leave behind. 

Meet on mid-ocean in the pla.stic mind ; 

One brings forsaken home and friends so nigh, 

That tears in slumber swell the unconscious eye; 

The other opens, wiOi prophetic view, 

Perils wffeh e’en their fathers never knew 
(Though schooled by sullering, long inured to toil, 
Outcasts and exiles from iheir natal soil); 

Strange scenes, strange mtn : mitold, untried distress; 
Pain, hardships, famine, cold, and nakcdiic.sj. 

Diseases ; death in every iiiduous form, 

On shore, at sea, by tiro, by flood, by --tonn ; 

Wild beasts, and wilder men—unmured with fear, 
Health, comfort, safety, life, llicy count not dear. 

May they bat hope a Saviour's love to show, 

And warn one spiiit from ctcrnul wo : 

Nor will they faint, nor can they strive in vain, 

Since thus to live it (/'hrist, iu die is gain. 

’Tis mom : the biithiti^jmoon her lustre shrouds; 
Wide over the east iinpeuds an arch of clouds 
That spans the occyi; while itio infant dawn 
Peeps through the portal o’er the liquid lawn, 

That rufUed by an April-gale ippcar.v. 

Between the gloom and splentimr off lie spheies. 
Dark-purple as tin moorland In vth, when lain 
Hangs in low vapouis over the autumnal plain : 

Till Oiu full sun, resurgent from the flood, • 
Looks on the waves, and turns them mto blood ; . 

I But quickly kindling, as his beams aspire. 

The lambent billows play in form.s of lire. 

W^hcrc is the vessel ? Shining tlironah the i 'dit, * 
Like the white sea-fowl’s horizontal tlight. 

Yonder she wings, and skims, and cleaves her nay 
Through refluent foam and iridescent spray. 


Night is the lime for rest ; 'anisUed look, each well-icmemberod grace 

How sweet, when lahours close, riint pleasisil in tlieni, she .-iiucht in Javan’s face ; 

To gather lound an ae-hiiig breast l'’or(|uiek his eve, .and changeal.tc its niy, , 

The curtain of repose, g’bauein.; throiagh a venial day ; 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay (he head ''‘oonlight seen, 

Upon our own delightful bed! " '* 'lai^ening furrows or cerulean mien, 

. ■ llis eouiitiMUinee, the niim.r of his breast. 

Night IS the time for dreams ; q'jiP calm or trouble id'his soul e\pres,sed. 

rhe gay ronnuiec of charged his form, in moodv'hours 

When triiih that, is and truth that seems, jjj,, miiiil beiraved its vvoakiie-,s with i’^s powers : 

I Blend in lantastic stnie ; Alike his l.iirot hopes and srinii!n''‘t fears 

Ah! visions less beguiling tar . ’Wcie milled in silence, or divulged with reaiv ; 

Than waking dreams by daylight are! of hi* heart rcprcssisl his tongue. 

Night is the time for toil; Tliongli none mijjht riial .lavan when he sung. 

To plough the classic field, * He loretl, in lonely indolence reclined, 

Intent to find the buried spoil To watch the clouds, and listen to tlio wind. 

fts wealthy furrows yield ; But from the north wlieu snow and tempwit conic. 

Till all is ours that sages taught, llis nobler spirit mounted into flame ; 

That poets sang or heroes wrought.'*' W'ith stern deliitht he roamed the howling vvood.s, 

. **'■ hung iu ecstaey over headlong floods. 

Tn wbI- wtHi nn ’ Meanwhile, e.vearsiic fancy longed to view 

To wet with nnseeu tears #n,,, ? , , 

Those graves of memory where sleep ^ ^ ^ lame alone he knew; 

Hopes that were im;^ls ln’the*r hiith, TW dr. IT ,, 

B.i ,.ris.»i w Ilk. ,hi.s.« „rth 1 I'Kr * 

* Without any wish to make pedantic objections, we may bo ‘^h her the lowly paths of jieaee he ran, 
allpWedtoremark,UiatthisstanaiiislnconBistrnt. witiinatural guardian angtd, till ho verged to man ; 

truth and a just .•oonomyof Ufa Dan is the time for toil— when her weary eye eonld wa)ch n<amorc, 

n^t ismoie'proiicr forrojioae, and, if sjicut in menial Iniwur, When to the grave her lifeless corse he T’^re, 

In addition to other duties pursued during the day, must ro- Not Enoch’s eoiuiscls could llis steps restrain ; 
douadtoUietDjury of health.—fW. He tied, and sojounicd in the land of Cain. 

■H7. 


Night is the time to watch; 

On ocean’s dark expunv 
To hail the ITeiadcs, or catch 
The full mooij’s earliest glance, 

That brings unto the home-sick mind 
All wo have loved and left Uhind. 

Night is the time for cure; 

Brooding on hours niis'-pent. 

To see the spectre of desfiair 
Come to our lonely tent; 

T.ike Brutus, ’mid,-.t his -Iviniherliig host, ■ 

Startled by ('le-ar’s .stalwart ghost. ' 

Night is the time to muse ; , 

Then from the eye the soul ! 

Takes flight, and with eviianding views 1 

Beyond the starry pole, 1 

De.scrics athwart the .abyss of night i 

The dawn ol unereated light. 

Night is the time to pray ; , 

Oui iravioui oft irithdrevv ■ 

To deseit niountairis far away ; ^ 

."so will his followers d-v ; 1 

.^teal ti'iiiri the throng t.i baiiiits ui.trocl, 

And hold coiai’i’iiiioii there with Ood. j 

Night is the tine At death ; I 

When all aroun.l is |.taee, ! 

Calmly to yiebl the vveaiy breath, i 

l''roiu sill aiol siifleiina cease ; I 

Think of heavi.ii’s bli's, and give the sign 
To ii.utiiig lr.(.:ids~ .such de.ith be mne 1 ; 

[I’lrji'.x ()/ 1', | 

[From the * Wt.ild r,cforo llio FUs’.,!.') 

T.estored to life, oi-.o pledge (■!' former joy, 

(bio soiivee of bliss (o eoiiie, renaiiicd—her ho} I 
|Si\eet iu her eye the eiicrished infant lose, 

At once the seal and solace of her wcn-s ; 

When the (lale vriiiow cla-ped him to her bmOst, 

Warm g'l'hed the ti ais, ami would not he leprC'Scd ; 
In loiie'v angiiisii, when the truant child . 

Iscaped o'er the thresh.dd, all the mother smiled. 

Ill him, while fond iinagiiiafioti viewe.l 
Ilu-band aii.l jiarents^ Ineihren, friends renewed, 

Kiieh vani.slied look, c.aeh vveU-icinciiiberod grace 
Tliat pleasisd in them, she s<, light in Jar.aii’s face ; 
l''or(|uiek llis eye, and changeable its niy, ^ 

As the siii; glaueiieg throiagh a venial day ; 

And like the lakv, by stoiin or inoonlight seen, 

Willi daikening furrows or cerulean mien, 
llis e.miiteiiaiiee, the mirror of his breast, 

Tlic calm or trouble id'his soul e\pres.sed. 

.\s years enl.arged his form, in moody hours 
His mind beiraved its weakness with i*^s powers ; 

Alike his tairest hopes and srrangest fears 
' Wcu; mused in silence, or divulged with teaiv ; 

The fulness of lu« heart repressed liis tongue, 

Tlioiigli none might rival .lavan when he sung. 

He loi'ed, in lonely indolence reclined, 

To watch the clouds, and listen to tho wind. 

Blit from the north vvlieu snow and tempwit came, 
llis nobler spirit mounted into flame ; 

W'ith stern deliitht he roamed the howling vvood.s, 

Or hung iu ecstaey over headlong floods. 

Meanwhile, e.vearsivc fancy longed to view 
The world, which yet by fame alone he knew; 

The joys of freedom were his daily theme, 
lilory the secret of his midnight dream ; 

'That dream he told not; though his heart would ache, 
His homo was precious for his^motlior’s sake. 
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TILL IllR rRSSRNT TIKE. 


There, when he'heaxd the voice of Jubal’s lyre, 
Inetinctive genius caught the ethereal Arc ; 

And soon, ivith swcotly-modulating skill. 

He learned to wind the passions at hi* will; 

To rule the chords with such niy»t<-iiou3 art. 

They seemed the life-strings of the hearer’s heart! 
Then gloi 7 ’s opening field he prou.Hy trod. 

Forsook the worship and the ww.- of Cod, 

Round the vain W'orld imrsued tlie phantom Fame, 
And cast away his birthright for a name. 

Yet no delight the miiisirel’.s bosom knew. 

None save the tones that from his harp he drew, 

And the warm visions of a waywaid mind. 

Whose transient .sjdcndoiir left a gloom behind. 

Frail as the clouds of sunset, and as lair. 

Pageants of light, i"esolving into air. 

The world, whose charms his young affections stole. 

He found too mean for an immortal soul; 

Wom.ii with his life, through all his feeling-’ wrought, 
Death and eternity jx/^tcsscd his thought. : 

Remorse impelled him, unremitting earo 
Harassed his path, and .stun? him to despair. 

! Still was the secret of hi,s griefs unknown ; 

' Amidst the universe he sighed alone ; 
j The fame he followed and the fanio ho found. 

Healed uot his heart’s irnmed'.’aldo, wotitid ; 

I Admiri'd, applauded, crowuerl. wliero'or he roicil, 

The bard washoincless, friendless, iinb(,loved. 

All else that breathed below the ciicling sky. 

Were linked to earth by sonu; etideariiig tio ; 
i Ho only, like the oe<-,ui-wced uptovn, 

And loose along the wnrhl of wal- rs liurnc, 

Wa«s cast, companionlcss, from wave !■' wave, 

On life’s rough sea—aivd there was none to save. j 

[T/ic rdira'ii /sh'rt't.] 

Light as a flake of foam upon the -ciud, 

Koel-upward fiom the dcc]> omi'i-gi d a sheli, 

Shaped like the ju.ion ere half I tr horn i- lillcti; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it ro>e, 

I And moved at will aloreg tlu; yielding water. 

. Tbeinttivc pilot of this little bark 
I Put out a ti<T of oans on eithijr -ido, 

I Spreml to the waftuig breeze a tw.ifldd .■■ail, 

|i And mounted up and glided the billow 
j I In happy fi-ecdom, pleased to feel the air, 
ll And waiiher in tlio luxury ijfligid. 

*1 Worth all the dead ereatiou, in that hour, 

I, To me appcjucd this lonely Xantilus, 

}! My fellow-buing, like myself ali\e. 

I' Rntraneed in contemplation, vnauo yet .-we'-i, 
j I watched its vagnanl course and ripjiliiig u.)ke, 

Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

I It closed, sunk, ilwindled t'. a point, liien nothin '; 
j While the last Imbhle crowned the ditupliiig odi'.y, i 
Through which mine eyes still giddily putsued if, 

I A joyous creature vaiilti’d through the air--- 
I The ‘I'piring tish that lairi would I'o a bird, 
i (In long, light wings, that flung a dh-imond-shower 
Of dewdrops iviund lu evai-e-ci ( t form. 

Sprang into light, aiid instantly descondej. 

Ere I could greet the stranger in a frit-nd, 

Ormnsiru his 'piiok departure, on the -urge 
A shoal of dolphin-', fiinhling in ■v.ild glee, 

Glowed Writh such orient tint-, tle.’y might hare l-i'.n 
The miitb<iw’8 oflsprin'j, whei. it tuet the oce-m j 

In that resplendent vi hui 1 had -eeti. 

While yet iu ccstacy J hung o’er the.sc, 

With every motion pou.ir.g out iiesh boaulios, 

As though the consciou.s colours came and went 
At pleasure, gloryitig in tlieir .subtle changes ■. 
Enorpicus o’er the ^ood. Leviathan * 

lAiokod foit|igHnd iruiii his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunged auiaiu 
111 headlong pastime through the closing gulf 


The Meeluae. 

A fountain issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its roluinii, pure and bright, 
Returning thence in showers of dewj 
Rut .soon a Immhlcr course it took. 

And glid away a nameless brook. 

Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 

Flies o’er its eddying surface played, 

Birds ’midst the aider-branches sang. 

Flocks through the verdant meadows strayed; 
The weary there lay down to rest, * 

And (here the halcyon built her nest. 

’Twa» beautiful to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems. 

And from the sky such colours cateli 
As if’twero r.ainiiig diadems ; 

Yet .all w’.u- cold anil curious art. 

That charmed the eye, but inis.snd the heart. 

Dearer to me the little stream 
M'hose niiimprisoued watew run. 

Wild as the changes of a dream,' 

By r.'ek and glen, through shade and sun ; 

Its loeii' link, had power to bind 
Til welcmrie chains my wandering mind. 

So tln.iight I when T saw the fa’e 
By haiipy pojtiai'.urc revealed, 

Of'ine :'do'’ned w oh,every grace, 

I h r m.,mc and de^e from me concealed. 

Bur 1 , 1 . 1 , her .story; 'ihc had lx;eii 
Tin pride of many a splendid scene. 

Slie cast her glon round a eunvt, 

And (Volu’i j.| in the gayest ring, 

Wlien iii'hioii’s liigh-honi minions sport 
Li]:o 'parkliiig (irc-Jlie.s on the wing; 

Bill (Ik'iico when lore had touche.l her sou]. 

To naiiire ami to truth she stole. 

l’'iom din, and p.igcaiitry, and strife, 

’,\li.'l,-t woiuls and mountain'*, vah-* niidplauis, 
.‘'he tread.s the patlis of lowly life. 

Yet ill a hi,.!om-circle reigns. 

No fountain scaltcring diamond-showers. 

But the sweet streamlet watering flowers. 

The Cirav. 

There i« a calm for those who weep, 

A re-t for wc.iiy pilgrims found, 

They soltly lie and sweetly .sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The -lorm that wrecks the winter sky 
N'<i inore disturlis their deep ri'posc, 

Than .-.iimmcr ei'cniiig''s l(i,tc,st sigh 

That shuts the rose. 

1 hiiig (o lay tliis painful head 
And ii'hing he.trt beneath the soil, 

'J’o sluinhcr in that ilreamlKss tel 
From all my toil. 

J''or ml.s-ry stole me at my birth, 

,'Viiil cic-t me helpless on the wild : 

I perish ; <1, my mother earth! 

Take home thy child! 

On thy dear lap these limits reclined, 

Shall g‘'ntly moulder into thee; 

Nor leave oiie wretched trace behind 
Resembling mo. 

Hark! a strange sound affrights mine eay; 

My pulse, my brain runs wild—I rave; 

Ah 3 who art thou whose voice I hear! 

‘ I am the Grave! 
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O liRtim! I will siKJak uo more: 

, Bo siloiit, pride I 

Art thou a wretch, of hope forlorn, 

The victim of consuming care? 

Is thy distracted conscience torn 
By fell despair? 

Do foul nusdeoda of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast? 

And ghosts of unforaiven crimes 

Murder tliy rest ? 

Trashed by the furii s of the mind, 

From wrath and rengeanec woublst thou flee ? 
Ah ! think not, hejx ' ot, fool! to find 
A li/rnd in me. 

By all the terrors of Hie ronib, 

Beyond the power of tongue to teU^ 

By tile dread secrets of my aom'i 1 

By death and hell! 

I charge thee live! repent iiijul pray; 

III dust thine infamy deplore-: 

There yet is incriy; go thy wey, 

And sin no more. 

• 

Art thou !\ mi'UiMev? TIad thou kn'ovii 
'I'he joy of uiii^'-ent delieht'; 

Bmlcariii!; days nu' e\er t’.'i.r.i, 

And trai-oiiii nerhts I 

Olivo! and dt e[dy eheris', .-.til 
The saect rciiieiobi'.no' o( iho ;ad ; 

Rely on IfeaKu’s tinehanjdf:.' mil 
lor petiee .it I l-.f. 

Art thou a wanil‘'Ter! ITa t tie I .-'.eu 
OVruhclmin;' tcnipests (boon t’.-y haii. ’ 

A shipurcehed sull’iier, htet thi ii heeii 4 • 

AlisfortUTie"' ai.irk! 

Thoi'i'h loug of winds and -in .es the sport, 
Coiuleiiined in wretehedne'’. to lo.im, 

Live! thou slialt reiieh a sl.elteriiig port, 

A <i'iii t home. 

To friendship didst iltou u-us< thy f.une! 

And was thy ft lend a deadly foe, 

Who stole into thy breast, to tiim 

A Huicr blow s • 

Live! and repine not o’er his los', 

A loss unworthy to be told : 

Thou hast mistaken sordid dro'S 

For filTtid'hip’.i gold. 

<jo, seek Itiat tre isure, sddom found, 
or power the fiercest gwiefs to calm, 

Andsputho the bosom's dei'pest wound 

W'itli heavenly balm. 

Did woman’s charms thy youth i.t-ouile, 

And did the fair one faithless prove? 
ilStli site betrayed thee with Im uiiilc, 

And sold thy love? 

lihc! ’twaa a faUc bewildering lire: 

Too often love’s insidious d.'irt. 

Thrills the fond soul with wild desire, 

But kills the lieart. 

Thou yet shalt know how sweet, how dear, 

To gaze on listening beauty’s eye! 

To ask—and pause in hope and fear 
Till she reply! 

A nobler ^’ame shall warm tby breast, 

A brighter maiden faithful prove; 

Thy youth, thino age, shall yet ho blest 
In woman’s love. 


Whale’er thy lot, whoe’er thou be, 
Confess thy folly—kls* the rod. 

And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The luind of tiod. 

A hruised reed he will not break; 
Afflictions all his children feel; 

He wounds them for his mercy’s sake; 

lie wounds to heal! 

Humbled licncath his mighty hand. 
Prostrate liis Providence adore: 

’Tis done!—Arise! lie bids then stand. 
To fall no luore. 

Now, traveller iri the. vale of tears 1 
To realms of everlasting light, 

Tlirough tiiue'o dark wihlome's of years, 
^ Pursue thy flight. 

Thcic is a calm for those wJio wceji, 

A rest for weary pilarims found; 

,\nd while the inoiildcniig .aslics sleep 
Low iri the ground; 

The .soul, of origin divine, 

(.od’s gliuious image, freed from clay, 
hi heaven's cteiual siiherc shall shine 
A star of day! 

The suit is but a spark of fire, 

\ transii.-nt nvetoor in the .sky; 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 

bhall nov<T die.’ 


TIk F'»U<,fil,.i World. 

Sow in the morn thy seed. 

At evr- hold v.ot thine hand; 

To dimbi and bar give thou no heed, 
Broad-east it o\r (he land. 

Bo.-ido all water' sow ; 

The hi.'h'vay furrows slock ; 

Drop it vvhece tlo.rn.s and thistles grow; 
r'cali-T it on the lock. 

The go -d, the fiuitful ground, 

I'ixpeot not hero ikt there ; 

O'er iiill and dale, by pint', ’tU found ;• 
(io forth, rheii, everyvvhcif. 

Thou kivow''l iiot which iivay theive. 

The late or o-vvly srovn ; 
fuaco keeps lao preeinus germs alive, 
When and wherever strewn. 

.\ud o'nly shall apjiear, 

In vet .lure, I'eaiitj, strength, 

’] he fe'idtr Made, the 'talk, the ear, 

A.Ill the full I'oru at length. 

J'hou cansi not toll in v.ain: 

Cold. JV( M, and moist, tmd drj', 

Hiall fo?ter and mature the gram, 

For garners in the, sly. 

Thence, when the glorio-i.s end, 

The day of (jod is eonvo, 

The augel-reapers shall descend, 

And lic.iven cry—‘Harvest home.’ 

Afpimtions of Yi'iiih. 

Higher, higher, will vve climb, 

IJp to the mount of glory, 

That our name.s may live throng 
In our country’s story; 

Happy, when her wt'lfare calls. 

He who conquers, he who falls. 
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The arave, that never ispakc before, 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide; 
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Deeper, 'loeper, let us toil 
Id the mines of knowledge; 

Nature's wealth and leaniing’s spoil, 

Win from school and eolh-gi;; 

Delve wc there for richer ginis 
Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward, may wc pr('“S 
Through the path of diity ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Kxcelleiie(> true L(‘iiii(y. 

Minds arc of celestial hirtli, 

Make wo thou a hcii>cii of earth. 

Closer, closer, let us knit 
Hearts and hands together, 

Where our fiveddc eoiidorts .-it, 

In the wililc'-t weather; 

01 they wander wide who ro.im 
For the joys of life from home. * 

77 (C C'Mninii /.of. 

Once, In the (light of age', past. 

There lived a man : and wlm w.is he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot ho east, 

That niun resemhled thee. 

Unknown the re"ii'u of lu. hirth, 

The lanil in which ho died unkjeuni: 

Ilia name has polished iioni the earth, 

This truth sun Ives alone: 

That joy, and grief, and hope, a id fear. 
Alternate triumphed in an breast; 

His blc'S and wo—a .sjiiile, u tear! 

Oldivion hides the rest. 

The Viounding pul-e, the languiid limh, 

The changing spirits' ris.- and fall; 

We know that tliese weie (lit ly him. 

For these rre felt hy all. 

He suifered -hnt his jiiincs are o'er; 

Enjoyed—hut his deliglils are lied ; 

Had friends—his friends are o-.v no more ; 
,Vnd foes—his foes ate ilcad. 

He loTC'l—hut whom he lot.d tlie '.Tti'e 
Hath lost in its iiiieonseh.ii.' wi;iid>: 

O she was fair! hut nought could saw; 

Her beauty from the, tomb. 

He saw wbatetcr thou hast 'em ; 

Encountered ail that troubles tin ■: : 

He was—whatever thou lui'l been ; 

He is-- what thou shall be. 

The tolling aeasous, day ami iiiLdic, 

Sun, moon, and stius, the oaith and n.ai'i, 
Frewhilc his portion, life and li.tdit, 

To him c.\ist in vain. 

The clouds and snnbedms, o’er his eye 
That oneo their sliades and glory thitw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they (lew. 

The annals of the human race. 

Their rains, -inre the woj hi hfgaii, 

Of him a/ford no other tract 
Than this--there lived a man! 

Pmi/f.,'. 

Prayer is the so-d', -innre desire 
littered or une:\pressed ; 

The motion of a h d'let. lire 
That trembles in tht brca.'t. 

Prayer is tlm burthen of a sigh, ■ 

Th^falling of a tear; 

Tho<ipw»rd glancing of an eye, 

When uoiic but Oud is neat. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can tiy; 

Twyer the sublimest 8trajn,s that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 

The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death; 

He enters heaven hy prayer. 

Prayer is the rontrilo sinner’s voico 
Ueturiiing fiom bis way.s; s 
While angels in their sonjrs rejoice, 

And say, * ilcliold he prays!’ ^ 

The saints in jirayer .appear xs one, 

In woril, and deed, and mind, 

M'heii w ith tlie Father and liis Sni 
Their fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer Is made on cartli .ilonc; 

Thodloly Sjiir'it jdcads; 

And .lesus, on the eternal throne. 

For sinners intcreedes. 

(1 Thou, by whom wc come to Cod, 
fhe l.ifo, the Truth, (lie W.iy, 

Tin path of prayer thyself hast trod ; 
herd, teal h us how to pray 1 

ffnini’. se 

Then.' !'• a l iiid, ef e\ 'rv land the pride, 
liehoed liy he.iien o’l^ ell the wo:Id beside; 

\\ hen iirightcr sunsDi'petise soreiier light, 

Ami ii.'Mor ronf)ii.s emparadise the night; 

A !• 1 "' '! I'lanty, virt'ie, viiIo't, truth, 

Ti'rie lutore.l ime, aiel lore-eviiltod youtli: 

'file w,ii.i!”ilm:Sii.iriiK'r, who.se eyi' explores 
The weiiiihii-'t isle., the most enchanting ,-,Uores, 

Vi. ws 1,'S •! realm .so houidiful and fair, 

Nor iire.iilies the spit it ol a ]>urer ai.’; 

In ereiy eiiiin; ti.i, miiniet ol his soul, 

■J'ouehed liy rcniendinince, trembles to that pole; 
I'.jr in I hi' land of h, iivcii's peculiar e:raee, 

Tlie hci'itiig'e of iiaturv'’s niible«t rjiee, 

There is a spot of eaith supremely blest, 

A de.irer, sweeter .sjiot than all the rest. 

Whi le uiaii. eieation’s tyrant, ea.sts aside 
Ills sw.ird aiel sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

Wliilc ill his softened looks liciiignly iilami 
Tlie sire, Ihc son, tlie hushanil, brother, friend; 

Here wniiiaii reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew witli Iresh ftowei-s the narrow way of life ! 

Ill till' I leiir heaven ofjicr dclightl'il eye. 

An angel-gn.i,rd of loves and graces lie ; 
s\:ouiiil her knees doniestie 'liities meet, 

And fireside plea.'uce.s gambol at her feet. 

^Vhe^l; shall that lund, that spot of earth be found t 
Art thou a man f —a jiatriot? - look orouiiii; 

(), thr.ii .slmlt fj'id, h'lwc’er thy footsteps roam. 

That land f/ty country, and that spot tfiy homo! 


rrij; tio.v. •vtiu.rAM robkiit bpknceb. 

The 1I(»N. WlI.U lM I{()llERTSf*KNCKu(l7rO-l8I14) 
published oeeasioiial poeni.s of that description nnined 
CITS dt' .soete/f, whase highest object is to gild the * 
social hour. 'J'hey were exaggerated in couix>linK!nt 
ami adulation, and wittily parodied in tlie ‘Itejcctcd 
A(liires.se.s.’ A.s a eoinpanioii, Mr Spencer was much 
prized by the brilliant circles of the nictropoli*; but 
falling into jiecuniary difficulties, he removed to Paris, 
where he died, ilis poems wm'h collected and pub- 
lislied in 18.3.5. Sir W'alter Seott, who knew and 
(‘Hteeniod Spenw, (piotes the following ‘tiae lines’ 
from one of his pioems, xv expressive of his own ilcl- 
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iiigs amidst the wreck ai.d desoJtition of his fortunes 
at Abbotsford:— 

The shade of youthful hope is there, 

Tliat lingered long, and latest died; i 

Ambition all dissolved to air, ^ j 

With phaiitoui honours by l)is side. , 

What empty shiidows glimmer iii-di? 

They once were hViendship,'I'nith, and Love! 
Oh t die to thought, to iiieinory die, 

Since lifJoss to my heart ye jirovc! 

Mr Spencer tram luted the Leonora of Uiirgerwltli 
giuat suSBess. and in a vein of similar t Ycfllciiec 
eompo-sed some original ballatK one of which, marked 
by sinijdieity and pathos, we .subjoin :— 

Beth (nlivt, or llu O'rci-e nj'hr 

The spcitrmen heard the l>i3"l(' s'mivl, 

And eheerly smiled the inoin ; * 

And many a hraoh, and many a lioutid, 

Ohcyod Llewelyn s Inirn. 

I 

And Mill he I'll w a louder hiast. 

And g.ue a lustier ehen, 

‘ dome, (telerl, '".mo, «eit iiner h.sr 
Llewelyn’s Imi.i t'•liear. 

f)h where docs fa.thfni roiin;, 

The (lower of all hi-, ran ; 

So true, so braii.- a. l.iml. at hooie, 

A Ihm ill till' eliase t’ 

'Twtts only at f.lewe.lyu's lu. ird i 

The fnitliliil (ieh-n fed ; | 

He vvatclieil, he sentd. h- rh<.. 0 V!'l his l.iid, ♦ 

.'lid sentineled his lii.'il. • 

In sDoth he w.is a peeile s In.nnd, 

The "ifr of royal .bdiii ; , 

Bui now- no (lelert conld 1 i' Jimt d. I 

And all the ihme rode on. 

Al'd i-.ow, as o’er the rock' luid d-lls 
The gallant chidingi rise, 

All Smiwdeii’s cragL'y chaos yells 
The niany-inii.gled eiies; 

That day Llewelyn lifile loied 
The chase of hart .and iian'; 

And scant iinl .'lieill the booiy jirovr.i. 

For Oclert w.is not theie. * 1 

Unpleased Llewelyn homeward hli'l. 

When, near the p.otal sear. 

His truant Ueiett he esp.led, 
l>.iumlin,; Ills l.ud to eTeet. 

But, wh.’ii ho gaiio .] his e.i-tle-duor, 

.■\ghast the eliieftiiln stood ; 

The hound all o’er wa.s sineaied with gore ; 

His lips, his flings, ran Idooih 

Ijle.w’elyn gazed wiili fierce sniprlS'; 

Unused .such look.s to meet, 

ITiff favourite cheeked his joyful ■ i.iso, 

And crouched, and licked his ('■ ot. 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn pas.se>l. 

And on went (Jelert too ; 

And still, where’er his eyes he east, 

' Fresh bhxid-goius shocked his \iow. 

O’ertuniod his infant's bed ho found. 

With Idood-staincd eovert r it , 

And all around the walls tuid ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

lie called his child—no voieo replied — 

, He scare'e d with terror wild ; 

, Blood, Mood he found ou eveiy side, 

^But nowhere found his child. 


‘Hell-hound; my cliild’s by thee duTOUiod,’ i 
'J'he frantic father cried ; | 

And to the hilt his vengciul sword i 

He plunged in (ielcit’s side. 

Jli.s supjiliaiit looks, as prone he fell, 

No ])ity could impart; 

But still his (Jelert's dying yell 
I’asacd heavy i/er hl< lieurl. 

Aroused liy ficlert’s dying yell, I 

Some slumbcrcr wakcjic'l nigh; j 

AVIiat w'ord-- the parent's joy eoiild tell i 

To hear his intant’s cry! ' 

Coiicualed beneath a turiiblLd heap j 

His hiirr.Lil searih had iiiisst-d, 

.Ml glowing from his ro.y sleep, 

The elicrnh hoy lie fci^'cd. 

Xor '-eat lie ha'l he, i.or harm, nor dread, 
the same C'lUi h beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all toiii and dead, 

Tii'iiieiidoiis still in (k-.nh. 

.Ml. what w.is then I.h i.ilyn's pain! 

For iiow' the nil'll w.s- '-leu ; 

His 'oilbiiit li.jiiii'I rlie w'df had slain , 

To Save Idewclyn-'., lii'i'-: 

Vain, lain wu- .'11 T.lc’ichn’s wo ; 

‘ BcM of thy 1 . 1 ',d a'lioii! 

Tile fiuotii blow whieh lanl thee low | 

This hoii.'t -hall eviv ru".’ I 

.\nil now a .-.illant tomh Ihiy raise, 

M’ith ro-t!y -eiilpiu:'.' decked; 

I And marbles st .ned wrh his pr.ii '0 
, I’oor (i. lei I's belli' protect. 

There, iieii-i emibl the spe.iiman pass, 

I )|- fori'-ti 1 IM'U.tlVed ; 

• There,'.ft tl.e liar-bt piinkb-.i g'Ul-s 
Llewehii’s -i rr iw pi.,vc.l. 

.\n'l Ihi re iu biriij hi- !, i " ar.d speai, 

.\nd theie, as tuning f-li, 

In fcincy’s ear In- eft v.<-ul.l In at 
I’oer t lelett's .!(i'lg vedl. 

.\nd, 111' 'gnat Sniiw'b'ii's ro'ks "Imw old, 

\ud eea-e the stom to bvaie, 

Tl.e I'ousiM.iii'd s^-a shall bold 

'the name ef't;. Icit'. (ii.tie.' ^ 

T11,/'. (.''f'l e, 10,'( / iit.u/s. 

M ill'll the blaek-U iievt d hst t ' the gods was prosciited 
('I he list of wlia. ti.r.' 'oi each mortal iiitsiid.s). 

At the long string of ibs g kii-,.| godde's relented, 

.Mol slipped 111 thve-j bK'-.'iiig'^—Wife, ehildrcn, .and 

i li mills. 

|*Tu a:.in .-iirly I’lnto iiiniiif.ilncd h.' ii.a.s elx.ated, 

1 I’or ju.-iK'o diMiie could mil cempasn its ends; 
j Till' sehemo ot man's peiianco ho swore was defeated, 

I Fm eaitli htv'oiuos hemen with—wife,children, and 

I f) ioiid.s. 

1 If the stock of iini- Idi-s is ir, stninger hands vested, 
The fluid ill A'Ciired. oft in hankrupiey ends; 

But the lie.iit issues lulls which are never protested, 
Vr'lion diawii on the film of--wife, ''iiildieii, and 
friends. 

Tlnmgh laloiir still glow.- in hi.s life's dying embers. 
The death-w'ounded tnr, who his eolour.s defends, 

, Hrojis a tear of legret as ho dying lememliers 

How bltssed was his home w itli—wife, children, and 
friends. 

Til* soldier, who.se deeds live immortal in story, 
M’lioui dtity to far distant- latitildes i^nds, 

With transport would barter old agms orgioiy 

For one lia]>py day with—w ife, childivn, and friends. 
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Though spico-breaihing gales on his cajariin hover, 
Though for him Arabia’s fragrance ascends, 

The merchant still thinks of the wooilbines that cover 
The bower where he sat with—wife, childteu, and 
friends. 

The day-spring of youth still uiicloudcil by sorrow. 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends; 

But drear is the twilight of age, if it Ixutow 
No warmth from the smile of—wife, children, and 
friends. 

Let tho breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o’er the dead favourite bends ; 
O’er me wave the willow, and long nniy it flouridi. 
Bedewed with the tears of—wife, children, and 
friends. 

Let us drink, for my .song, growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends; 

Let us d'-iiik, pledge me high, Io\e and virtue shall 
favour 

The glass which I fill to—wife, children, and Irlciids. 
To -. 

Too late I stayed— lorgive the crime; 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 

How noi.selcss falls the foot of Time! 

That only treads on flowons ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of tho glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 

That dazrle as they pass! 

Oh I who to sober measurciuent 
Time’s happy swiftucbs brings, 

When birds of I’arailibO liate lent 
Their plumage for his wings! 
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’Ti.s gone, with its thorns and its roses! 
With the dust of dead ages to luis.! 

Timers charnel for ever encloses 
The year Klghteen lluiidmd and Si.v ! 

Though many may fjticstitin thy merit, 

1 (fuly thy dirge will perfonn. 

Content if th\ heir but inherit 
Thy portion of sunshine, and storm. 

My blame and my Ide-sing tlion -h‘tr<-*st, 
For black were (hy nioments in part; 

But oh! thy fair days were the fairest 
That ever have shone on my In'art! 

If thine was a gloom the complef cst 
That death’s darkest cypress coiiM llirow. 

Thine, too, was a garland the sweetest 
Tlvat life in full blossom could show! 

One bHi\d gave the bahny corrector 
Of ills which tho other had brewed— 

One draught from thy chalice of icetnr 
All taste of thy hitter snbducil. 

’Tis gone, with its thorns and its roses! 
With mine, tearn more precliuis may mis 

To hallow this midnight which closes 
The year Figbteen Huudrerl and Six! 

Stauro-. 

! When midnight o’er the moonless skms 
I Her pall <(f transient death has spread, 

I When mortaJg sleep, when spectres rise. 

And nought is wakeful but the dead; 


No bloodless shape my way pursues, 

No sheeted ghost'my couch anuoys; 

Visions more sad my fancy views, ‘ 

Visions of long departed joys! 

The shade of youthful hope is there. 

That lingered long, and latest died; 

Ambition all dissolved to air. 

With phantom honours by his side. 

What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

They once were Friendship, Trutl}, and Love! 

Oh! die to thought, to memory die, 

Since lifeless io my heart ye prove! 

MICH HUNT. 

Leigh Hunt, a poet and essayist of th(3 lively 
and descriptive, not tlie inletutc school, was born at 
Southgate, in Middlese-v, October 19, 1784. Ilia 
father was a West Indian, butbe-ing in Vcnnsylvania 



IdKlt Hunt. 

at t’he time of tlic American w.ar, he espoused the 
British interest with so much warjiitli. that hu had 
to leave tile new w orld and seek a subsistence in the 
old. lie took orders in the church of Kngland, and 
was sonietirne tutor toTnc ni'pliew of Jjord'Chandos, 
near Soiitligatc. His son (who wtts named after his 
father’s pupil, Mr I.eipli) was educated at Christ’s 
' Hospital, wln re lie continued till his Aftccntli yc.af. 
‘1 was then,’ lie says, “first deputy Gretdan; and 
had the honour of going out of the school in the 
same Kink, at tlie same age, and for the same reason 
as iny friend Charles Lamb. The reason was, tliat 
1 hesitated in my speech. It was understood that a 
Grecian was hound to deliver a public sjiceoh before 
lie left school, and to go into the church afterwards; 
and as I could do neither of these things, a Grecian 
1 could not bo.’ Leigh was then a poet, and his 
father collexited liis verses, and published them with 
a large list of subscribers. He has himself described 
this volume as a heap of imitations, some of them 
clever enough for a youth of sixteen, but absolately 
worthless in every other respect, In 1805, Mr 
Hunt’s brother set up a paper called the News, luid 
tlie poet went to live with him, and write the t1tea> 
triftsl criticisms in it. Three years afterwards,-' 
established, in joint partnership, the Examiner, a 
weekly journal still conducted with distinguished, 
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ability. The poet was moreliteraiy than politi¬ 
ck in bis tastes and lucubrations; but unfortu¬ 
nately he ventured some strieturcs on the prince 
regent, which were construed into a liluil, and he 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. The 
poet’s captivity was not without its briglit side. 
He liad much of the public aympatliy, and ins 
friends (Byron and Moore being of tiio number) 
were attentive in their visits. Oiie of his two rooms 
on the f ground-floor’ he converted into a pictnresriue 
and poetical study:—* I papered the walls with a 
trellis of roses; I haxl tlie ceiling coloured with 
clouds and sky; the barred windows were screened 
with Vffletian blinds; .and when my bookcases were 
set up, ■with their busts and flowers, and a piano¬ 
forte made its appearance, perhaps there was not 
a handsomer room on that side the water. I took a 
pleasure, when a stranger knocked at tlie door, io 
see him come in and stare about him. Tin- surjirise 
on issuing from tlie borough, and passing tliri'iiidi 
the avenues of a jail, was dramalic, (iliarles l.ainh 
declared there was no other such room cveept in a 
fairy tale. But I had fiuotiier surprise, wliicli was 
a garden. There was a little yard outside', railed 
off from another belonging to tlie iicighbonritig ward. 
Tliis yard I shut in with green palings, .adorned it 
with a trellis, bordered U with a tliick Iwd of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to have a grass 
plot. The eartli^f filled ivith llmiaa's and young 
trees. There was an apiile-tret- from which we 
managed to get a pudding the second year. As to 
my flowers, tliey were allowed to he perfect. A poet 
from Herbyshire (Mr Moore) told me he liad seen 
no such iicart’s-easc. I bought the “I'artiaso 
Itiiliano” while in prison, and used often to thidk of 
a passaije in it, while looking at tlds^uiniature pkee 
of horticulture:— ' | 

Mio picciol otto, ^ . 

A me sei vigna, u campo, e silva, c prato.— Jluhli. 

My little, garden. 

To me Ihou’rt vineyawl, field, and wood, and meadow. 

Here I wrote and read in lino ■we.itlier, soinotnii'c.; 
under an awning. In autuinn, my trellises witc 
hung with scarlet runners, which added to tlio 
flowery investment. I used to shut my eyes in niy 
arm-cliair, .and atfeet to tliink iny.self Iniudrcd.-. of 
miles off. But my triumph was in iscniog tortli of 
a moniing. A wicket out of tiic. .garden led into*the 
large one belonging to the prison. The latter was 
only for vegetables, but it containeil a cherry-tree, 
M'hieh I twice saw' in blossom.’* 

This is so i'lteresting a BtHc picture, ami so fine 
an example of making the most of adverse chTiiir,- 
i stances, that it should not lie omitted in .any life of 
I Hu'nt. The poet, however, iv.os nut so well fitted to' 
I battle with the world, and apjdy himself ste.adily to 
I worldly business, us he was to drcsaJiis :mrdcn and 
' nwse his poetical fancies. He fell mto'ditru nltus, 
and has been contending with them ever Muee. On 
leaving prismi he published his Si‘iu( of Jlh/Jni, an 
Italian tale in verse, containing some exquisite lines 
and passages. He set np also a small weeWy p.aper 
called the Indicator, on the plan of the perio<lical 
essayists, which was well received. Ue also g.ave to 
the world two small volumes of p(X'ti‘y, Folioge, and 
Ihe Feast of the Poets. In 1822 Mr Hunt •went to 
Italy to reside with Lord Byron, .audio establish the 
lAoeral, a crude find 'violent melange of poetry and 
politics, both in the extreme of liberalism. Tliis con¬ 
nexion was productive of mutual disappointment 
and disgust The ‘Liberal’ did not sell; Byron’s 
tlBed and aristocratic friends cried out against so 
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plebeian a partnership; and Hunt found that the 
noble ijoet, te whom lie was indebted in a pecuniary 
sense, was cold, sarcastic, and worldly-minded. Still 
more unfortunate was it that Hunt should after¬ 
wards have written tlie work, Lard Uyrtm and Some 
of his Contemporaries, in wliich id- disappointed feel¬ 
ings found vent, and their e.xi>ressioii was construed 
into ingratitude. His lifehas been sjieul in struggling 
with influences contrary to liis liatm-e and poetical 
temperament. Tite sjiirit of tlie poet, however, is 
still active and eheei-ful, as may Ijl readily con¬ 
ceived from iHinisiiig the following set of blithe 
images in a poem writleii in Dcaank-r 1840, on the 
birth'of the I’mieess l{»y.d. 

IWiold where thou dost lie, 

1 feeding naught, remote on high ! 

Xuught of all the news wc .-ing 
llo.it thou know, sweet ignovant thing; 

N.mght of pl.anet’fi love nor iicople’s ; 

Nor do.st hcjir (he giddy sti tp!:« ] 

Carolling of thee .ami thiii'', 1 

if heaven had raiiic<l them wiuu; 

Nor do>,t care for all the pains 
• tfuslioiN ami of l•haml)|'i•h■il‘'■, 

Nor the doetnr’s le.sinid loeh-, 

Nor (ho lory liishoTi’'! hook-. 

Nor the lace that nui]'s thy chin. 

No, nor for thy rank a jdii. 

^'.Vll thy fathciN |oiii)"'hand 
Nowise do.st thou iiiidei^laud, 

W'heii lie I'lakos thee fcbly gi'asji 
IJ is fiie'er with a tiny cla-p; 

Nor do.-t thou know thy very inotlier’s 
Italmv' bosoin from another’s, 

'fhoiigh thy small hliinl eyis pur-ne it; 

Nor the .ann-t that draw thee to it; 

I Nor thi! eyes tlmt, while they fold thee. 

Never can enough holiold thee! 

lii ),‘?40 itir irimt broiig’ut oat a drama entitled 
A Li'(/<)i(l of Fhu nice, and in 1842 .a narrative poem, 

'I he Piilfreit. 11i« ])oetry, acncr.ally, is marked by a 
profusion of iinag: ry. of sprightly fancy, and fuii- 
nmred (Icsci'iptioi;. S'liuc quaintness and aflLa'tation 
in his style and manner fixed upon him the name of 
.a CiK'kncy poet; but his stuilies have lain chiefly in 
tile <ddcr writers, and he has imiUted wilt success 
the ligliter :md more pietnre.'-que parl.s of f'haue'.r 
and Spenser. U.;ci .u eh', .ind the gay Italian authors, 
ap])car afoo to have hta ii .miong his favourites. His 
pvosi' essays have bt i. n collected and pnldished under 
the title ef The /i«beo/n,' oud the t'oiiipiminn, a 3Ii/- 
feihnn/ for the Folds ire! lee Fireside. They are 
ih'.scrvedly jiopiilar-- full of liter.ary anmlote, poc- 
, tie.al fei'ling, and hue ‘■keh'ht's botli of town .md 
country life. The egotism of the author is undis¬ 
guised; hut in all Hunt's writings, his peculiar 
ta.ste.s and roni.antic. f.incy, his talk of books and 
flower.'!, and hi.s love of the dcinestie virtues and 
charities (tliougli he has too inneh imagin,i.tion for 
his judgment in the serious matters of life), impart .a 
particular interest and pleasure to his personal dis¬ 
closures. 

[J/«y Moniiiif/ at Fweiiina.'} 

[Vrom * Rimini.’] 

The suii is up, and ’tis a morn of May 

Uoui.d old Uai oima’s eleaMhowii loweis and bay. 

A morn, the loveliest which the year has hccn, 

Last of the spring, yet frc«li with all its green ; 

F»r a warm eve, and gentle rains at night 
Have loft a sparkling welcome fo'.4the light, 

.\'id there’s a crystal clearness all ahuiK; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out; 
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A balmj briskuesH comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees ; 

And when you listen, you may hear a coil 
Of babbling springs al^ut the grassy soil; 

And all the scene, in short—sky, enrtl), and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out 
openly. 

*Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and springing: 

! The birds to the delicious time are ■■iiiging, 

Darting with freaks and siiatchrs up and domi, 
Where the light woods go scai/ard from the town ; 
While happy faces, striking tlirough the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn arc seen; 

And the far ships, lifting llit-ir sails ot white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattcry light, 

Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for day. 

And chose the whistling brine, and sniil into theba}-. 
Already in the strerds the stir grows l<.ud, 

Of expectation and a bustling crewd. 

With f tt and voice the galhciing hum contends, 

The deoji talk heaves, the ready laugh ascends; 
Callings, and clapj)lng doors, and curs nuite. 

And .‘ihi/Uts from mere exubciancc of delight; 

And anned bauds, making important way, 

Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday. 

And nodding neighbours, greeting as they run, 

And pilgrims, chanting in the moining suii. 

[Ftina-til of the Lorres in ‘ ltii„!ii! ’1 

i The days were then at close ()l‘.T,utiiiim still, 

I A little rahiy, and, towards nightlall, chill; 
il There was a fitful moaning iiir ahroiMl; 
i And ever and anon, orcr the road, 
i The last few leaves came fluttering fiom the trees, 

■ I Whose tranks now thronged t.> sight, in dark r ailctics. 
ji The people, who Irom reverence kept at licinc, 

J Listened till afternoon to hear tlin.i come; 
l! And houi' ou hour went by, amt nought was heard 
ji But some chance horscimin or the wind that stirud, 

)! Till towards the vesper hour; ami Oien ’twas said 
11 Some heard a veuce, which seemed as if it read; 

[ And others said that they could hear a snuml 
I; Of many horses trampling tlie moist ground, 
j Still, nothing came—till on a sudden, jii't 
, I As the wind opened in a rising gust, 
i! A voice of chanting rose, and as it spreail, 

I They piairjy heard the anthem for the dead, 
i It was the ehonstors who wdit to meet 

i i The train, and now were entering the first street. 

I I Then turned aside tliat city, young and old, 

11 And in their lifted hands the gushing sorrow relied. 

1' But of the older people, few could bear 

To keep the window, when the tiaiii drew near; 

)| And all felt double tenderness to see 
I The bier approaching slow and stcivdily, 

I On which those two in senseless coldno-ss lay, 
i Who but a few short months—it seemed a d.ay-— 
j Had left their wails, lovely in form and mind. 

In sunny manhood he—she of woiiiiinkiiid. 

They say that when Duke Guido saw them corne. 

He clasped his hands, and looking round the room, 
Lost his old wits for ever. From the rnorrow 
j None saw him after. But no more of sorrow. 

I On that same night tliosc lovers silently 
i Were buried in one grave niidcr a tree; 

I There, side by side, and liand in hand, they lay 
f lu the green ground; mid on fine nights in May 
j Young hearts betrothed u'l-d to go there to pray. 

I To T. Z. II; (iix Years OU, Ihiriwj a Sicl'tieHs. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
hfy littk pat kilt boy; 

And balinf rest .about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 


I sit me dowu, and think 
Of all thy winning ways: 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 

That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness. 

Thy tlionks to all that aid, 

Thy heart in pain and weakness. 

Of fancied faults afraid; 

The little trembling hand 
That wi[ics thy quiet tears, 

Those, these arc things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I’ve had severe ones, 

I will not think of now; 

And calmly ’midst my dear ones, 

Have wasted with diy brow; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I ciiiinot bear the gentleness— 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah! first-bom of tliy mother. 

When life and hope were new, 

Kind pl.aymate of thy brother, 

Thy sister, father, too; 

My light, wheroVr I go, 

My bird, when pi Ison bound, 

My hand in hand edrunanion—no. 

My prayers hliall hold tliec fivuiul. 

To siiy ‘ He has departed 
‘libs voice’—* hj^’ fvc’—‘ is gone;’ 

To fee! iiiipaticiit-Jioatted, 

Yet ictl wc must bear on ; 

Ah. 1 Could not endure 

To whisper of such wo, j 

L'lilcss 1 fclFthis sleep insure 1 

That it will not be so. j 

‘ , ‘S'. 1 

Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping! j 

This silence too the while— 

Its very hush and creeping 
Sociii wlii.speriijg as a smile: 

Ijoiiiething divine and dim 
Seein.s going by one’s cur, 

Like parting wings of chenibiiii, 

AVho say, ‘ We’ve finished here.’ 

Diiye. 

Blessed is the turf, serenely blessed, 

Where throbbing hearts may sink ti) rest, I 

Where life’s long journey turns to sleep. 

Nor ever pilgrim vvij'^es to weep. 

A little sod, a few sad flowers, 

A tear for loiig-doji.ai-tcd hours, 

Is all that feeling hearts request 
To hush their weaiy thoughts to rest. 

There shall no vain aiiihition come 
To lure thei from their quiet heme; 

Nor sorrow lift, with heart-strings riven, 

The mock imploring eye to heaven ; 

Nor sad remembrance stoop to shed 
liis wrinkles on the slumberer’s head; 

And never, never love repair 
To breathe his idle whispers there! 

To the Geasshojiper and ffu CHdxt, 

Green little vaultcr in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up nt the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 

When even the bees log at the suiuinotiing brass; 

.\iid you, warm litilo housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too sOon, 
Loving the fire, and with your, tricksorae tone 
Nick the glad silent uioineuts os they pass; 
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Oh, sweet and tiny cousi>iS, tha^ belong. 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are 
strong 

At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In-doors and out, siuniner and winter, mirth. 

The Celebrated Cansone of Petrarch—' Chum,fresd^, e 
duhx acqM.' 

Clear, fresh, and dulcet streams, 

Which the fair shape, who seems 
To me «81o woman, haunted .at noontide; 

Bough, gently interknit 
(1 sigh to think of it). 

Which formed a rustic ciioir for her sweet side; 

And turf, and fiowers briaLt-cyed, 

O’er which her folded gown 
Flowed like an angel’s down ; 

And you, O holy air and liushed, * 

Where first my heart at her sweet glances gushed; 
Give ear, give car, with otic consenting, 

To iny last words, my lost and my lamenting. 

I If ’tis my fate below, 

1 And Heaven will have it so, 
i That love must close these dying eyes In tt’.ars, 
i May my poor dust be laid 
I I a middle of youwhadc, 

I While ray soul, naked, mounts to its own .sphciea. 

' The thought would calm my fears, 
j When taking, out of breath, ■' 
j The doubtful step of iloatli; 

I For never could luy spirit find ^ 

I A stiller port after the stormy wiinl: 

: Nor in more ealiii abstracted 1)0111 lie ^ * 

! Slip from my travailed flesh, and from itiy bone' out- 
‘ worn. 

• * 

J Perhajis, some future hour, 

, To her accustomed bower 

! Might come the untamed, and yet tbo gisitlc she; 

; Ami where slie saw mo first, 

I Might turn with eyes athirst, 
j And kinder joy to look again for me ; 

Then, O the charity! 

Seeing betwixt the stones 
The earth that held niy bones, 

A sigh for very love at last • 

Might ask of llcavou to pardon me tlic pa4; 

And Ileaveii itself could not say ini\. 

As with her gentle veil she wiped the tears away. 

How well I call to mind * 

I When from those bow.'rs the wind 
j Shook down upon her bosom (lower on (lower ; 

; And there she .sat, meck-eyod, ' 

In midst of all that pride. 

Sprinkled and blushing tlirough an lunoroiis shower. 
Some to her hair paid dower, ' 

And seemed to dress the eurls, 

Queen*like, with gold and pearls; 

Some, snowing, on her drapery stopped; 

Some on the earth, some on the w.itei droppcil; 

While others, fluttering from above. 

Seemed wheeling round in pomp, and saying ‘Here 
^ reigns Lore.’ 

How often then I s.ald, 

Inwiusl, and filled with dread, 

‘ Doubtless this creature came from Paradise!’ 

•For at her look the while, 

. Her voice, and her sweet smile. 

And heavenly air, truth parted from mine eyes; 

So that, with long-drawn sighs, 

I said, as for from men, 

* How came I here—and when! * 


I had forgotten; and, alas! 

Fancied myself in heaven, not where I was; 

And from that time till this, I bear 

Such lore for the green bower, I cajinot rest elsewhere. 

JOHN CLARE. 

John Clare, one of the most truly nncalucated of 
JOnglisb poets, ami one of the best of our rural de- 
•scribers, was bora .at llelpstonc, a village near 
Peterborough, in 179d. His parents were peasants 
—his father a liel])le8s erij)ple ami a panper. John 
obtained some education by liis own e.xtra work as 
a pUmgliboy; from the labour of eight weeks he 
generally .aoiuired as many pence as paid for a 
month’s scIwMiling. At thirteen years of age he 
met with Tiiomsoii’s Seasons, and hoarded up a 
shilling to jmreh.aso .a copy. At daybreak on a 
spring morning, lie walked to tlie town of Stam- 
fiird—si\ or seven miles off—to make the pur¬ 
chase, and liad to wait some time till tlie slii/ps were 
opencil. Tills i.s a fine tr.ait of boyish enthusiasm, i 
and of the struggles of joutliful genius. Returning ' 
to his native vill.ige with tlie iireeiotis purchase, ! 
as he walked tlirougli the lieaiilifiil scenery of 
Hurghley Park, he composed his first piece of ’ 
poetry, which he cidled tjie Momimj Walh. This . 
was soon followed by tli.; Jiruiinij H «//.', and some 
other pieces. A henevoleiit exciseman instructed j 
the yoinvj poet in writing ami antlinietic, and he i 
continued his olwcure but .ardent devotions to his i 
rural muse. ‘Most of liis poems,’ savs the writer I 
of a memoir prefixed to his lirst volume, ‘were ! 
composed miller tiic immediate impression of his i 
feelings in the tii Ids or on the road sides. He could j 
not trust ins meiiinry, and tlierifore lie wrote them j 
d.iwn with a pencil on the spot, his hat serving him i 
for a desk; and if it luippciied tli.it lie h.iil no op- , 
porlunity soon after of liaiiscril.ing these iiniierfect : 
memorials, he eoubl seldom decipher tlieni or re- , 
eover his firs(: thoughts. Im-oiii this eause several j 
of Ids pill ms .‘iri iinire lo.-t, '111(1 others exist only in 
fraumeiit-i. Of tlio.si' uhi.'h lie liad committed to j 
writing, esia'i'ially Ids eailier jiieces, many were j 
destroyed from aiiotlier eiremnst.I m e, wbieh shows ■ 
liow little he expected to please others uitli them; Ij 
from a bole in the wall of his room where Jie .stuffeii ii 
his manuscripts, a pitce of paper was often taken j 
to hold the kettle wit!i, or light the (lie.’ In 1817, 'j 
('hire, while workire; at Bridge ('-isterton, in lint- ij 
liindshire, resoU.'d on risking the publieatiou of a j 
volume. By bard working day and night, he got . 
a pound saved, tliat he migh.t have a prospectus ' 
priiitid. This was .iceordinely tlenc, luid a t'o/Zee- ;■ 
of (h iijimii Ti Ijhi w.is announeLd to suhseribers, i j 
the piiee not to excel, d .".s. 6d. ‘ I di.sfrilmtul niy !• 

papers,' Jic sajs ; ‘ but as 1 Could get at no way of | 
piisliiiig them into higher circles than those with i 
whom I w.as ac<iuaiiited, tiiey eonseiiuently passed , 
oil'as ipiietly as if they Iiad been .still in my iiosscs- j 
sion, uiiiirinted and unseen.’ (Inly seven subseriln-rs j 
came forward !• One of llie.se prosjieetiiscs, liowet er, ;, 
led to ail aeipiaintanee witli Mr Edward l>rury, f 
hoi)k‘’eller, Stamford, and tlirough this gentleman ' 
the iiia’iiis were imblished by Messrs Tailor and i' 
Hessey, London, who purchased them from Clare |; 
for .£iO. The vuliiiiie was brought out in January il 
1820, wirii ail interesting well-written intrliduc- 
lion, and Waring the title. I’vrms Pesfrijitire of j 
Murnl Life and Seenen/, by John Clare, a N'orthanip- i 
tonsliire iieasant. The attention of the public was | 
iifetauU}' awakened to tlie e.irc.nmstanees luid the 
merits of Clare. Tlie magazimte aniireviews ivcre i 
unanimous in his favour. * This iiiAresting little 
volume,’ said tlie Quarterly llcvicw, • bears indubit- 
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able evidence of being composed altogether from 
the impulses of the writer’s mind, as excited by ex¬ 
ternal objects and internal senaatioiis. Here are no 
tawdry and feeble paraphrases of f/rnier poets, no 
attempts at describing what the author might have 
become acquainted with in his liimti vl reading. The 
woods, the vales, tlm bnaiks, “thf crim.son spots 
i’ the bottom of a cowslip,” or the loftier phenomena 
of the heavens, contemplated through the altcnm- 
tions of hope and despondency, are the principal 
sources whence the youth, wliosc adverse ein’uni- 
stances and resignation under tlient o.xtort our sym¬ 
pathy, drew the faithful and vivid pietm-es before 
us. Examples of minds highly gifted by natnri-, 
struggling with, and breaking tlirougli the boiniage 
of adversity, arc not rare in tliis country: but pri¬ 
vation is not destitution; luul the instaneo l)cfore 
us is, perhaps, one of tlm most striking of patient 
and pi'i-.->evering talent e.xisting and enduring in the 
most forlorn, and seemingly hopeless eoiidition, that 
literature has at any time exhibited.' 

In a sliort time Clave was in possession of a little 
fortune. The present Eaid Fit< 5 willi.un sent XlOO 
to his publishcr.s, whieh, with the like sum ad¬ 
vanced by them, was laid out in the jmreluise of 
stock; the Marquis of Exeter allowed him an an¬ 
nuity of fifteen guineas for. life; the EiU-1 of Spencer 
a further annuity of XIO, and various contributions 
were m’eived from otlier noblemen and gtnitleinen, 
so that the poet had a permanent .allov anee of .t‘:50 
per annum, lie inarricil his ‘I’atty of the Vale,’ 
‘tlie rosebud in humble life,’ the daugiiter of a 
neighbouring farmer; and in bis native cottage at 
Helpstone, with his aged and infirm parents and Ins 
young wife hv hi.s side—all proud of his now re¬ 
warded and successful genius—Cl.iro basked in the 
sunshine of a iwticid felirity. The writer of tliis 
rceolJcct.s, with melancholy j)]e.isnre, paying a visit 
to the ])oet at thi.« genial se.'isori in cmnp.my with 
one of ids publishers. Thu liumble dwelling wore 
an air of comfort find contented happiness. Slielvcs 
were fitted up, fillcil witli hotjks, most of whicJi l;r,d 
been sent as presents. Clare resid and liked tin m 
all! lie took us to see liis favonrit.’ scene, tlie 
haunt of his inspiration. U was aIowf.il] of swampy 
ground, used as a ]>asture, and hounded by a dull 
rushy hropk, overliung with willows. Yet here 
Clare strayed and mused delighted. 

Flow on, thou gently-pla-hiue slreaui, 

O’er wee'l-bo(l< wilif and rank ; 

Bellglited I'le (.r,joyed my dri-am 
Upon thy mossy h.aiik : 

Homoisteiiing many a weedy -.tom, 

I’ve watched tlicc wind -o clciirly, 

And on thy h.'.id: I foiiinl tin g;ni 
'filat makes iiu- love tlieo 'leaily. 

In 1821 Clare (atne forward ag,dn a.s .a poet, llis 
second xmhlicatioii was eiditleil 'J/w Villuye Miustnl 
and other Voems, in two volumes. 'Die flr,st of these 
pieces is in the Sjienscriiin st.'iiiza, and dnserihes the 
scenes, .s^rts, and feelings of rural life—the author 
himself sitting for tlic portriiit of Ciih/li, tlio hunihle 
rustic who ‘Imnitned his lowly ilreams’ 

Far in tlie •‘hade wliere poverty retires. 

The descriptions of scenery, .as well as the e.xpres- 
sion of natural emotion .and generous sentiment in 
this poem, exalted the reputation of Clare a.s a tnie 
poet He afterwards eontrilmted short pieces to the 
annuals and other porioilicals, marked by a more 
choice and refined diction. 'The poet’s prosperity 
was, alas 1 soon over. His discretion was not equin 
to his fortitude : hef speculated in farming, wasted 
his little hoaro, and amidst accumulating difncul- 
ties sank into nervous despondency and despair. lie 


is now, we believe, in a private ai^lum—ho]>elcss, 
but not dead to passing events. TWs sad termina¬ 
tion of BO bright a morning it is painlbl to contem¬ 
plate. Amidst the native wild flowers of his song, 
we looked not fur the ‘deadly nightshade’—and, 
though the exam])le of Burns, of Chatterton, and 
Bloomfield, was butter fitted to inspire fear tlian 
hope, there was in Clare a naturally lijrely and cheer¬ 
ful temperament, .and an apparent ubsenet- of strong 
and dangerous passions, that promised, as in the ca.se 
of Allan Ihamsay, ii life of humble yet prosperous 
contentment and happiness. Poor Clare’s muse was 
the true offispring of English country life. , He was 
a faithful pointer of rustic scenes and uccu^tions, 
and he noted every light and slnulc of his brooks, 
meadows, and green lanes, llis fancy was buoyant 
in the midst of labour and hardship; and his imagery, 
drawn directly from nature, is various and original. 
Careful finishing couhl not bo cxiieeted from tlie 
rustic poet, yit there is often a fine delicacy and 
beauty in iiis pieces, and his moral reflections and 
patlios win their way to the heart. ‘It is seldom,’ 
as one of Jiis critics remarked, ‘that the public have 
an opportunity of learning the unmixod and un¬ 
adulterated inijiression of the loveliness of nature on 
a iii.an of vivid jicreeption and strong feeling, equally 
unacqu.ainted with tlie art and reserve of the world, 
and vvitli the riches, rules, and prejudices of litera¬ 
ture.’ Clare was sirii'tly such a iwun. Ills reading 
before his first pv.hlicatiou had licen extremely 
limited, and did not either form his taste or bias 
the direction of lii“ j/'vers. Ho wrote out of the 
fulness of his heart; and his love of n;itiire was so 
niiivi-ial, that he included all, weeds as well as 
llovvers, m his jiicturosque catalopies of her charms. 
In grouping miy. forming his pictures, he has rc- 
, 'i.uirsc! to new ;ind original expreasious—as, for ex- 
amph'— , 

]Iri^k winds the lightened branches shake' 

1 By pattering, phi'-hing drops confessed; 

.'\nd, wLeic oakr. dripping shade the lake, 

Paint rrimjiiaij diiuplen on its bnaist. 

A sonnet to tlic glow-worm is singularly rich in this 
vivid word-painting:— 

'fa'-ttful illumination of the night, 

Itiii'ht M-altcrcd, twinkling star of spangled earth ! 
Hail to the nameless coloured dark and light, 

'rh,‘ witching nuvMj of thy illumined birth. 

In thy .still hour how dearly I delight 
To rest iny wc.ary hones, from labour free; 

In lone sjiots, out of liciiring, out of sight, 

To sigh day’s siiiolhcrsl pains; and pause on thee, 
Bedecking dangling brier and ivied tree, 
fir diaiiiimd.H tipping on the grassy spear j 
‘ Thy pale-faced glimmering light 1 love to see, 
(iilding and gli.stwlng in the dewdrop near: 

U still-hour’s mate! niy casing heart sobs free. 
While tiny hi'.ils low bend with many an added 
tear. 

In the.se happy microscopic view’s of nature,Qraliarae, 
the author of the Sabbath, is the only poet who can 
he put in competition with (’larc. The delicacy 
some of his seiitiinental verses, mixed up i»_ careless 
profusion with others less correct or pleasing, may 
lie seen from the following part of a ballad, The Fate 
of Amg :— 

TJu! llovvors the sultry summer kills 
Spring’s milder 8un.s restore; 

Blit innocence, that fickle chturm, 

Blooms once, and blooms no more. 

The swains who loved no' more admire, 

Their hearts no beauty warms; 

And maidens triumph in her fhll 
That envied once her charms. 
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Lost waa that mveet simfhoity; 

Her eye’s bright lustre fled; 

And o’er her checks, where roses bloomed, 

A sickly paleness spread. 

So fades the flower before its time, 

Where cankerworms assail; 

So droops the bud upon its stem 
Deueath the sickly gale. 

What is Life f 

And what is Info 1 An hour-glass im the run, 

A mist retreating from the morning sun, 

A busy^ustling, slill-ropeatcd dream. 

Its lei^h 1 A miiuitc’s piiusc, a iiimiicnt’K thought. 

And Happiness! A Imbblo on the stream, 

That iu the act of sti/iiig shrinks to nought. 

And what is Hope ? 'J'he pulling gabs of move, 

That robs each llowret of itj’ gson- -and dies; 

A cobweb, hiding disappointninnt’a thorn, 

Which stings more keenly through tJie thin dl.-guis'’. 

And what is Death ? Is still the ciinsc unfound ! 

That dark mysterious name of lion id sound ? 

A long ami lingering sleep the weary crave. 

And Peace ? VV'hero eaJi it, h-ippiucss abound ’ 

No where at all, save heaven and the grate. 

Then what is Life ! When stripped of its disguise, 

A thing to he desired it cannot be ; 

Since.oTcrything fSiat meets our foolish eyes 
Givas proof .suflieieiit of its tanitv. 

’Tls but a trial all must umlerg'o. 

To teach unthankful niorta innv to prize 

That happiness vain man's doniwl to know, 

I Until he’s called to claim it in the skie-. ^ 

I fiiuiiiiifr Moruui'j. ^ * 

I ’Tis sweet to meet the morning iinsve, < 

Or list the g'gglimr of the 'orool.• 

Or, streteheJ beuc.alh the shade of twics, 

Peruse and pause on nature’s book. 

When nature every sweet prepares 
To enlerlain our wished thday— 

The images which iiiomin'! wears, 

The wakening eharms tpf early day ' 

Now let me tread the mc.adiov paths, 

Where glittcrimr dew the gr.i iml ilhinn , 

As sprinkleil o’er the wltluTiug swaths 
Their moisture thrinks ,u sweet piTfiimt s. 

And hear tlic la'iitle .somid his houi, I 

And hear the skylark wki.-tling nigh, ' 

Sprung from his bed tufted coin, , 

A hailing minstrel in the sky. j 

Ifinst sunbeam, calling night away ’ I 

To sec how sweet thy sumimuis .■•.eema ; •! 

Split by the willow’s wavy gray, 

And sweetly dancing on tins stieams. 

How fine the spider’s web is spun, 

^ Unnoticed to vulgar eyi's : 

Its silk thrciul glitteiing iii t'lc sim 
Arts bungling viiuity deiit s. 

Roaming while the dewy fields 
’Neath their morning burthen Iciiti, 

While its crop luy searches sliiehb'. 

Sweet I scent the blossomed bean. 

Making oft remarking st,o]is ; 

Watching tiny nameless things 
Climb the grass’s spiry tops 
Ere they try their gauzy wing-s. 

So emer^ng into light, 

, From the ignorant and vain 

I , Fowful genius takes her flight, 

Skimming o’er the lowly plain. 


27te Primrose — A Sonnet. 

Welcome, pale prunrose! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that straw 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 

’Mid creeping moss and ivy’s da.ker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground ! 

How sweet thy modest unafiected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side! 

And whore thy I'airy flowers iu groups are found, 

The schoolboy roam.s emliantedly along. 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight; 

While the iiicok shepherd stops his simple s<iiig, ■ 
To g!i/c a moment on the pleasing siglit; j 

O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring | 

'I'he welcome news of sweet returuiiig spring. • 

1 

T/ie T/trush's Nest—A Somet. | 

Within a thick ami spreading liawthorn bush | 

I’liiit ovcihung ,a molehill l,irge and rppuud, ; 

I hearil from inoi'n to morn a merry thrush 
tiing hymn, of rapture, while I drunk the sound I 
With joy—and oft uii uniniruJiiig guest, i 

I watched her secict toils from ilay to day ; | 

lion tine .she w.npi-.l tin- ni.-,.s, to form her nc,t., I 

Am! modelled it within with wood aii l ('lay. 

And by !H!(I by, like lujinh-bells gilt with, dew, i 

There lay her shining eggs a, bright as flowers, 1 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green .iml blue; i 

And there I witiu'-'sed, in the summer hours, 

A hiooil of le.tuvc’s miustiels cliirp uud fly, ; 

Glad as the sunshine ami tlm laughing sky. ' 

PiiU-Loic's lli-inlhetioHi. . 

Firs!-love will with the Ueiut remain ; 

W’hi'ii its hojies are all gone by; 

As frail re.-o-bb ssoms still retain 
Their fiugmm'c when they die: 

Ami jt'j’s fir-t dreams v/ill haunt the mind 
IVith Do.' shades ’ndd whicli they sprung. 

As summer leave, the stems iKthiuiI 
On which spring’s Idossoms hung. 

I date not call th-v dear, i 

I've k>,t tliat rig'Ut -o long ; I 

Yet once again I ve, th'me c.ir i 

'.Vitli menaa-v’s idle 'ov. ;. • i 

I felt a pride to name tliy mime, 

Hut now that pr'oicbntU llowii, i 

Ami burning bbislie, speak my shunn', , 

That thu I love thee on. 

How loath to pair, hoiv fa,.! to meet, 

Had vvi; two Used to be ; 

At siiu-et, with what eager feet i 

I h.isteiiod unto thecl 

.'*e.iree nine davs jsissed us ere we met I 

III spring, uay, viiutry vveatlier; 

Now nine year.,’ suie. have I'i.-en and set, 

Xor I’ouiid us once together. 

Tliy face was .so famili.ar grown, 
thysollV) often n'lgli, i 

A mouient’s memory when alone. 

Would bring thee iu mine eve ; 

'j 

* Mnntcoincry soys qaaliitly hut truly of this bonnet, * tfere ] 
vvehave in luir.i.siuro ttie tiistory ftnJ geography of ft thrush’s j 
nest, so sinii>ly atitf n.atuTally set forth, th.it one might tliiiik | 
such strains ■ \ 

Ko more (tiitieilo 

Than for a blackbint 'Hs to whisths 
iffit let the hs'artli'ss erilic vvlio tiespises them try his own j 
hand either at n bird’s ne,t oi- a som^t lUti this j and when j 
ho has suceeedtsl In nitilcing the cue, ho uiayhnve some Iiope 
of being able to make the otlicr.' 
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But now niy very droamii forget 
That witching look to trace; 

Though there thy beauty lingers yrt, 

It wears a stranger’s face. 

AVheii last tliat gentle cheek 1 juvst, 

And hciird thee feign adieu, 

I little thought that seetaitig.i<'t 
Would prove a word so true ! 

A fate like this hath <vfi hefcll 
Even loftier hopes than ours; 

Spring bids full many buds to swell. 

That ne’er can grow to lion ers. 

j Daicnlnr/x of (It nius. 

' In those low paths which poverty .surrounds, 

, The rough rude ploughiuau, oil his t.illow grounds 
: (That neeeasary tool of nc-alth and priilo). 

While -..oiled and sweating, by some pasture's side. 
Will o.f'teii .steop, inquisitive to tr.acc 
' The opening beauties of a, daisy's f.i«!; 

' Oft will he witne.ss, with admiring eyes, 

! Tlie hniok's sweet dimples oVr the jiebldes rise; 

And often bent, as o’er some magic spell, 
i IJe’ll pause and pick hi.s shaped si one and shell: 

, Itaptures the while his iuw.inl powers intlame, 
i x\nd joys delight him which he cannot name; 

] Meas picture ploasiiiir views to mind. 

For which liU langua-'o can no utterance find; 
Increasing beauties, freslieniti'.' on hi.s si"lil. 

I Unfold new charms, and witness mure delight; 

' So while the present please, the pa-^t decay, 

And in each other, hising, melt away. 

I Thus pausing wild on all he saunteis by, 

! lie feels enraiilured, though he knows not why; 

■ And hums and mutters o’er his joy, in vain, 

And dwells on .sometliLiig which lie can'! i-xplain. 

The hursts of thought wUh whieli his sOuTs in-ipiexed. 
Are bred one nion.ent, and are -gone the «e.\t; 

Yet still the heart will kindling sp.irks ret.iin. 

And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive .-calii. 

So have I inaikei! file d_t in-g eiiiher’s ii'-ht, 

' When on the hearth it fainted from my --lehf, 

With gliiuiiionug glow oft redd'-n up aeain, 

, And hjiarks crack inigditeiiing into life in lain ; 

Still Hngeriiig out its kiinlling hope to li-e, 

, Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle -lies, 
i Dim bniils liie sonl, aiolrhiobs the (iuttciing heatt. 
i Its painful pdoasiii': teernig-- to imiiart ; 

■ Till by Kuecf.ssles-. stiiliei wc.U'ied quite, 

I The inetnory fails and Funey tiike-- her flight: 

■ The wick, coufineil within its Ms-ket, dies, 

1 Borne down and smotliercd in a thousand sitdis.' 

I 

1 

1 [.S'ccncs owl A/iui/ys of tic Paviant /kii’*.] 

' [From tint ‘ VUlat’C .MiusI n-l.’] 

' Each Oficiiiii" reason, and each openiiig .'erne, 

I <)ii his wild view still leeme-d with fivsli delight; 

I E'en winter’s storms to him h:iv<- welcome been, 

{ That brought him comfort in its long dark night, 
j As joyful listening, while the tire burnt bright. 
Some neighbouring lubouTcr’s superstitious tale, 
How ‘.lack-a-laiitern,’ with his wisp aliglil, 

To drown a ’nighted traveller once did fail, 

He knowing well the brook that whimpered down the 
vale. 

And talcs of fairylaiid he loved to hear, 

Tho.se mite.s of human forr.is, like skynming hoes, 
That fly and flirt about but everywhere; 

The mystic tribes of night's nmietving breev.e, 

That through » lock-bole even creep with ta.-e: 

The freaks and stories of this elfin crew, '■ 

Ah I Labin g^riodtaii such things as these; 
i IIow they rewanled industiy he know, 

I - And how the listless slut was pinched black and blue. 


IIow ancient dames a fatiy’s anger thared, 

From gossip’s stories Lubin often heard; 

IIow they on every night the hearthstone cleared, 

And, ’gainst their visits, all thin^ neat prepared, 

As fays nought more than cleanliness regard; 

AVh<;ii in the morn they never failed to share j 
Or gold or silver as their meet reward, j 

Dropt in the water superstition’s care, j 

To make the charm succeed, had cautious placed i 
there. j 

And thousands such the village keepS alive} ! 

Beings lliat [leople superstitions c.arth, j 

That e’er ill rural niaiincrs will survive, •- i 
As long as wild rusticity has birth i 

To spread their wonders round tlie eott.sge-hearth. | 

I <')ii f.ubin’s niind these deeply were imjiressed; i 
Oft fear forbade to sliarc his neighbour’s mirth: , 

And long <‘aeh talc, liy fancy newly dressed, ! 

Brought fairies in liisdrcanis, and brokeliis infant rest. I 

I 

He had his dreads and fears, and scarce could pass ■ 

A churchyard’s dreary mounds at silent night, I 
But footsteps tramjdcd through the rustling grass, j 
And gho'-ts ’iiiiid grave-stones stood in slieeti, of j 
n Kite; , 

Dvciid iiioii'iter.-' faiu-y iiiniilded on his sight; 

Soft w..ild lu- step lo-t they hi.s tread should hoar. 

And creep and eruep till past liis wild .ufl'i-ight; ; 
Then '>ti wind's wliu- woulil rally,.as it were. 

So swift the wild rctrt.il .f elilldhood’.s fancied fear. ; 

And w’.KMi fcar left liim. on his mmer-soat ! 

I Aluch iw'iild lit; chiti'r o er eaeii dreadful tale; j 
Tell h'l.v he heard tlm sound oC’proaching feet, | 
An«l> wiii-riors jingling in their coats of mail; I 

And luiiijiing knock, as one would thump a flail; | 

Of spirits c'.iq-j -od in tho charnel floor; I 

o And many a mouiuful .shriek and hapless wail, : 
'When' r-aids, self-murdci-ed, tlieir liil»e loves de- ' 
ploii ; 

And from tliat time woul-l vow to tramp on nights no ■ 

more. 

O! wic) can speak his joys when spring’s young 
I morn, 

i From wood and pn'lure, opened on hi.s liew ! 

B'hcii tcinlcr green hud- blusli iqion tlio tliovii. 

And the fioxt primro'e dips its leaves in dew: i 

li.-ieh varic'l charm liow joyed would he pur.-.ue, i 
Tetiipted to trace tlicir beauties tlirough the day; ' 

(iray-girdled eve and morn of rosy hue ' 

Have botii lichcld him on his lonely way, I 

Far, far remote from boy.s, and their unpleasing play, j 

.‘seqiie-.tevcd nature was liLs heart's delight; ! 

Him would she lead through wood and lonely plain, \ 

■ Sciirehiiig the jiooty fioin the rushy dike; j 

Ami while the tlinish sang her long-silenced strain, i 
He thoiight it sweet, and lom-ked it o’er iigaiii; | 

And while he ji/.iicked the primrose in its pride, j 

He pondered o’er its liloom ’tween joy and pain; 

And a rude sonnet in iU praise he tried, 

Wliei-e nature’s simjJe way tlic aid of art supplied. 

'I’hc ficshcned landscapes roiuij his routes unfurled, 

'J'hc fine-tinged cloinks above, the woods below,, 

Each met hi.s eye a new-revcaliiig world, 

Delighting more as more he leanicd to know; 

Each journey sweeter, musing to and fro. 

Surrounded thus, not Paradise more'sweet} 

Kiithu.siu.sm made lu.s soul to glow; 

His lieart with wild sensations used to beat} 

As nature seemly sang, his muttcrings would repeat. *" 

Upon a iiiolebill oft ho dropt him down, 

'J'o take a prospect of the circling scene, 

Marking how much the cottage roofs thatch brown- 
Hid add its beauty to the budding green ' , 
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Of sheltering trees it humblf peeped between; 

The stone-Focked wagon with its rumbling sound j 
The windmill’s sweeping sails at distance seen ; 

And every form that crowds the circling round. 
Where the sky, stooping, seems to kiss the meeting 
ground. 

And dear to him the rural sports of May, 

AVhen each cot-threshuld mounts its hailing hough, 
And ruddy milkmaids weave their garlands gay, 
Upon the green to crown the earliest cow ; 

When mirth and pleasure wear a.joyful brow; 

And join the tumult with unboundol glee, 
Thediminble tenants of the pail and plough : 

He loved ‘ old sports,’ by them revived, to see, 

But never cared to join in their ru<le revelry. 

O’er brook-banks strefLh'nc, on the |>.a“ture-sward 
lie gazed, far di.staiit from the jo'-und crew ; 

’Twas but their feats tlurt elaiioed a sligdit regard ; 
“Twas his—his pastimes lonely to i»ti-suc— 

AVild blossoms oroejiing in the grass to view. 

Scarce peeping np the tiny bent as high, j 

Betinged with glossy yellow, re-l or blue, j 

Unnamed, unnoticed but by buidn’s eye, j 

Thai like low genius sprang, to bloom their day and die. i 

1 

O! who ean tell the sfwcets of Ar.iy-ilay’s morn, 1 

To wiiken rapture in a I'eeling mind; • 

AV'hcn the gilt«.v.-t unveils her dapide*! dawn, j 
And the piy woodlark has its nest re-igited, ' 

As slow the him creejis up the hiU belilii.l; 

Mom reddening round, and dayliijht's s]iotli>s Im,., j 
As seemingly with rose ami lily lined ; 

AVhilc all the prosjicet round beaiiin lair (o uev, 
Like a sweet opening flower with its unsullied dew. j 

Ah ! often brushing through the (Vipping grass, ^ 
lies he been seiu to cati-h this earl^- charm, 
Liatening the Move-song’of the he.ilthy*)ass * ^ 

Passing with nu]k-]>aii on her w' ll-turned .arm ; ] 

Or meeting ohjeets from the rousing farm i 

The jingling plough-teams driving down the sieep, 
Wagon and cart; and shepherd-dogs’ alarm. 

Raising the ble.atinj's of unfolding sheep, 

As o’er the mountain top the rod sun ’gins to peep. 

Nor could the day’s doolino escape his gni/c; 

'He loved the closing ns the vihing day. 

And oft Mould stiivid to catcli the sotting vay«<» 
Whose last beams stoic not importaiivcd away; 
When, hesitating like a stag at buy. 

The bright unwearied sun si'emed loath io drop, 

Till chaos’ night-hmindsJu.itricd him away, 

And drove him headlong from Ihc mountain top, 
And shut the lovely scene, and bade all nature siisp. 

AVith contemplation’s stores his mind to fill, 
f) ‘doubly happy would he roam as then. 

When the blue eve crept deeper igund the hill, 
AA''hilc the eoy rabbit ventured from his den, 

Av^l weary labour sought his rci t again ; 

Lone wanderings led him liitply by the stn.iiii, 
AATiete unperceived he ’joyed his hours jit will, 
Musing the cricket twittering o’er its dream. 

Or watclving o’er the brook the moonlight’s diiiicing 
beam. 

And here the rural muse might aptly say, 

Am sober evening sweetly sites along. 

How she has chased black imioraiice away, 

And warmed his artless soul with feelings strong, 

To teach his reed to warble forth a song; 

And how it echoed on the even-gale, 

All by the. b*ook the pasture-flowcm among; 

But tth} 8uch trifles arc of no avail— 

There’s few to notice him, or hear his simple talc. 


0 Poverty 1 thy frowns were early dealt 
O’er him wlio mourned thee, not by fancy led 
To whine and wail o’er w'oes he never felt, 

Staining his rhymes with tears he never shed. 

And heaving sighs a mock song only bred: 

Alas! he knew too niiifli of e ‘cry pain 

That showered full thick on his unsheltered liead; 

And as his tears and sighs did erst compkin, 

His nuinlicrs took it up, and wept it o’er again. 

JAHES ANJl HOnAfK MMtTIT. 

James Smith (1775 ISTO) was a lively and.omiis- 
iiig author both in prose and vi rsc. His futlier, 
Mr liobi-rt Smith, vv.ts an eminent h gal practitioiKT 
inlAiiidon, and solicitor to the Hoard of Ordninice— 
a gcntloni.ui of kaniing and accoiiiplisliincnts, whose 
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kilter years were gratified by the t.ilents and ropu- 
t.ttioi) of bis two s(*ns, divines and Horace, .'lames, 
llio eldest, was educated at a scluud at fliigwell, in 
t'.ssex, .ami was usually at the head of his class. Por 
this retired ‘seluMvlhoy spot’ he ever retained a 
strong iilVeetion. rarely sulVeriag, .as his brother rc- 
l.vtes, a long iiiterval to elapse witiiout paying it a 
visit, and wandering over the sev-nc-s tluit reealled 
the truant vxenrsions of himself .and chosen play- 
[ mates, or the solitary rambles and musings of his 
vouth. Two of his latest poems arc devoted to his 
! reminiseenecs of C'higw ell. After the eoniplction of 
hi.s education, Janies Smith was artielcd to his 
father, was taken ii/to partnership in disc time, and 
eventually succecdeii to the lmsinos.s, as well as to 
the appointment of solieitor to the flrdnaiice. AA'ith 
.a quick sense of the ridiculous, a strong passion for 
the stage ami the drama, and a love of lAindoii 
society and manners, ISmitii became a town wit and 
humorist—delighting in parodies, theatrical collo- 
I quics, and fashionable criticism. Ilis first piceea 
appear to have been contributed to the I’ie-Nienews- 
imper established by C(>lonel Henry Greville, wlneli 
afterwards merged into The ('nhim-t, both Itciiig solely 
calculated for the topu's and feelings of tlie ihvy. A 
sclcetion from the IHe-Nic. jvapers, in two sinall 
VAtIumes, was published in tS03. Tie next joined 
the writers for the lAnidon Review—a journai esta- 
Hislied by Cmuberland the drafliatis^ on the novel 
principle of aflixiug the writer’s mmie to his critique. 
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The EeTiew proved a complete failure. The system 
of publisliing names was an unwise innovation, de¬ 
stroying equally tlie liarmless curiosity of the reader, 
and the critical independence of tlio author; and 
Cumberland, besides, was too vain, tw irritable and 
poor, to secure a gi^ list of cim^ritmtors. Smith 
then became a constant writer in the Bfonthly 
Mirror (wherein Henry KirVe White first attracted 
the notira of what may lie termed tiic literary world), 
and in tins work’apiieared a hirios of poetical imita¬ 
tions, entitled Horace inJMixkm, the joint production 
of James and Horace Sniitli. Tliese parodies were 
subsequently collected smd published in one volume 
in 1813, after the success of tlie Uijectnl 
had rendered the authors famous. Some of the 
pieces display a lively vein of town levity and 
humour, but ninny of them also are very trifling 
and tedious. In one stanza, James Smith has given 
a trae “ketch of liis own tastes and character:— 

Me toil and case alternate share, 

Jiooks, and the oonvei-sc of tlie fair, 

(To sec is to adore ’em) ; 

With these, and London f.ir my home, 

I envy not the joys of Uomc, 

The Circus or the t'ornm! 

To London he seems to li.ivc Iwon ns strongly .it- 
taciicd as Hr Johnson himself. ‘A coiifirnnid me¬ 
tropolitan ill all his tastes and habits, ho would often 
quaintly observe, that Hiiidon was the best place in 
summer, and the only place in winter; or quote J)r 
Jolinsun’s dogma—“Sir, the man tliat is tired of 
London is tired of existence." At other times lie 
would express his perfect concurrence with Jir 
Mosley’s assertion, that in the country one is always 
maildened with the noise of nothing: or laughingly 
quote the Duke of Queensborry’s rejoinder on being 
told one sultry day in September tliat London \va.s 
exceedingly emptj —“ Yes, hut it’s fuller th.an tiic 
country." lift would not, perh.aps, have gone quite 
so far as his old friend .Ickyll, who used to s.ay, that 
“ if compelled to live in the country, he would liave 
tiie approacli to his house paved like tlie .streets of 
London, and liire a haekncy-eoucli to drive up and 
down the street .all day longbut he would ri.latc, 
with great glee,' a story showing the general con¬ 
viction of siis dislike to rnralities. lie was sitting 
in the library at a country house, wlien ii geutlemiin, 
informing him that the. family were all out, ptopo.-ed 
a quiet stroll into tins pleasure-grounds. “Stroll! 
why, don’t you see my gouty sIkx: ?" “ V cs, but 
what then ? you don’t te.'illy mean to say tliat you 
have got the gout? I thouglit you had only \iiit o.i 
that shoe to avoid being shown over tiie improve¬ 
ments.”’"’ Tlierc if. some good-humoured bantev and 
i exaggeration in this dislike of rur,alities; and accord¬ 
ingly we find that, .as Jolmsoii found liis way to the 
I remote Hebrides, Smith occaidonally transiiorted 
himself to Yorkshire and other places, the country 
scats of friends and noblemen. The ‘ Reiccted Ad¬ 
dresses’ appeared in 181’i, imviiig emgaged .L'unes 
and Horace Smith six week.s, and prtiviiig ‘ one of 
the luckiest liit.s in literature.’ The dirc'ctors of 
Drury Lane theatre liad olRrcd a premium for llie 
best poetical address to be si«)ktn on opening tiic I 
new edifice; and a casnal hint from Mr Ward, secre¬ 
tary to tlte theatre, snggesb'd to the witty brothers 
the composition of a series of humorous addresses, 
professedly composed by the priiiei]lal authors of the 
day. The work was ready by the opening of the 
theatre, and its success was almost unexamiiled. 
Eighteen editions have been sold; and tlio cop^- 

a Hemotr jxeJLei to Bmitb’s Comio Miscellsnios, i vols. 
184>. 


right, which bad hcen originally ofibred to Mr Mur¬ 
ray for L.20, was purchased by that gentleman, in 
1819, after the sixteenth edition, for L,13L The 
articles written by James Smith consisted of imita¬ 
tions of Wordsworth, Cobbett, Southey, Coleridge, 
Crabbe, and a few travesties. Some of tiiem .are 
inimitable, tmcticiilarly tlie parodies on Cobbett and 
Crabbe, which wore also among the most popular. 
Horace Smith contributed imitations of Walter 
Scott, Moore, Monk Lewis. Lord B 3 rron, W. T. 
Fitzgerald (whose ‘I/iyal Effiision’ is irresistibly 
ludicrous for its extravagant adulation and fustian). 
Dr Johnson, Ste. The amount of talent ^splaycM 
by the two brnthors wa.s pretty equal; for'^uone of 
James Smith’s parodies are more felicitous than that 
of Scott by Horace. Tiie popularity of the ‘ Rcj«ited 
Addresses’ seems to have satisfied the ambition of 
tlie elder poet. He afterwards confined himself to 
short anonymous pieces in the New Monthly Maga¬ 
zine .and other, periodicals, and to the contribution 
of some humorous sketches and anecdotes towards 
Mr Mathews's tlieatrical entertainments, tlie author¬ 
ship of which was known only to a few. The 
Coviitrff Ooiisiiix, Trip lo France, and Trip to Awertcii, 
mostly written by Smith, and hrought out by 
Mathews at the English Cpera House, not only 
filled the thc.atre, and replenished the treasury, but 
brought the witty writer a thousand pounds—a sum 
to wliieh, we arc told, the rccek'er seldom made 
allusion without shrugging up his shoulders, and 
ej.'iculating, ‘A tiiousmd pounds for nonsense!’ 
Mr Smith was still licth r paid for a trifling exer¬ 
tion of hiS muse; lor, having met at a dinner party 
the lap! Mr Strahan, tlie king’s printer, then sufiTer- 
iiig from ;;fut and old age, tliough his faculties re- 
maiued iinimpairfd. he sent him next moniing the 
following )eie U't prit: — 

Yotr lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 

The cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk. 

I'lii! power that props the body’s length, 
ill due proportion spread. 

In yon mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head. 

Mr {jtrohan w.as so much gratified by the compli¬ 
ment, that lie made an immediate codicil to his 
will, by which lie hwiucathed to the writer’the sura 
of L..'«)0()! llonace Smitli, however, mentions tliat 
Mr Strahan had other ^motive,s for Ids generosity, 
for bo respected and loVed the man quite as much 
ns he ailrnircd tlie iKict. .Tames made a happier, 
though, in a pecuniary sense, less lucky epigram 
on Miss Edgeworth:— 

Wo evcry-d.ay hiyds may ‘anonymons* sign— 

That refuge. Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine. 

I’liy writings, where satire .and moral uiiitc, 

Must bring forth the name of their author to light. 
Good and bod join in telling the source of their birth; 
Tim bad own their Eboe, and the good own their 
Worth. ■'' 

The easy social bachelor-life of James Smith was 
much impaired by herwlitary gout. Ho lived tem¬ 
perately, and at his elub-dinncr restricted himself to 
his half-pint of sherry; bnt as a professed joker and 
‘diner out,’ he must often have been tempted to 
over-indulgence and irregular hours. Attacks of 
gout began to assail him in middle life, and be gra¬ 
dually lost the use and the very form of his limbs, 
hearing all his sufferings, as his brother states, with; 

‘ an undeviating and unexampled patience.' One of 
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the stanzas in his pocui on Chi^ell displays his 
pbiloso^ic composure at tliis period of his life:— 

World, in thy over busy mart 

I'to acted no unnoticed part—- 
Would I resume it ? oh no! 

Four .acta aie done, the jeat prows stale; 

The waning lamps bum dim and pale, 

*■ And reason asks— Otd horn s 

He held it a Jmmiliation to be ill, and never enm- 
pUined or alluded to his own suflbrings. lie died 
on the 24th Deeemlier 1809, aged 65. Lady Itles- 
singtoMaid, ‘ If Janies Smith had not been ii led*/ 
man, he must have been a ffreal mail,.’ His extensive 
information and refined manners, joined to tin in¬ 
exhaustible fund of livci'ne.ss and liumoiir, and a 
happy uniform teinpor, rendered him a fascinating 
ceuipanioTi. The writings of sueli a man give but 
a faint idea of the original; yet _in his own walk of 
literature James Smith has itiw "supn-iors. Aiistey 
comes most directly into competition w-itli liim; yet 
it may be safely said tliat tiie * Uejetded Addro.s.se.s’ 
will live as long as the ‘ Neiv liath (liiidi>.’ 

The surviving partner of tills literary diiiimvirato 
—the most constant and intcrestimr, perhaps, since 
that of Ucauniont ami Fh'teber, ami more aft'oe- 
tionatc from the relationship of tiio parties—lias 
distinguished liijiself by his noiels and historical 
romances, and by his generosity to various literary 
men. Mr Horace Smith has also written some 
copies of versos, one of which, the A<iJress to the 
iUnmmy, is afelieitons eomponml of fact, humour, 
aud scntiriicnt, forcibly and originally uxpresseil. 

* 

77t« ThecUrc,—By ilus itev. Q. t\ [Cifr/iif.] 

» * 

'Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to -i«. ■* 

i Our long wax candles, with short cotton wicks, 
j Touched by the lamplighter’s I’romcthcau art, 

Start into light, aiul make the lighter start: 

To see red I’heehus through the gallery fiane 
n'iugo with his heam the beams of Driirv I,am'. 

While gradual parties fill our widened pit. 

And gaiJC, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sif. ♦ " 

What various swains our motley walls eimfain ' 

. Fashion from Moorfields, honour from C'liok Lane ; 
Hankers from Paper Builditigs here resort, • 
Bankrupts from Ooldcu Sguare and lliehes Court; 
From the llaymarket canting rogues in grain. 

Gulls from the Poultry, .sots from Water r.aric; 

The lottery cormorant, the wetion shark. 

The full-price master, and the half-price clerk; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery door. 

With pence twice five, they want but twoiionce iiktcs 
T ill some Samaritan (he twopence .spares, 

And sends them jumping up the gallery stairs. 

Critics wo boast vflio ne’er their nialirc baulk, 

Hut talk their minds, we wish they’d mind their talk ; 
Big w»rded bullies, who by quarrels live. 

Who give the lie, and tell the lie they give; 

Jews from St Mary Axe, for jobs so waiw, 

TW for old clothes they’d even axe St Mary j 
And bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait; 

Who oft, when we our house lock up, carouro 
With tippling tipstaves in a lock-up house. 

Yet here, ns cbiewhcrc, chance 'uii joy bestow, 
Where scowling fortune seemed to threaten wo. 

John Richard William Alexander Hwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire; 

But when Jbbn Dwyer listed in the Blues, 

Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes. 

Bmanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a' com cutter—a safe employ; 


In Holjrwell Street, St Pancras, he was bred 
(At number twenty-seven, it is said), 

Facing the pump, and near the Granby’s head, 
lie would have bound him to some shop in town, 

Hut with a premium he could not come down j 
Pat was the urchin’s naino, a red-haired youth, 

Fonder of purl .md skittle-grounds than truth. 

Silence, yc gods ! to keep your tongues in awe, 

The muse shall tell an accident she saw. 

Pat .rciinings in the upper gallory sal; 

Hut, leaning forward, Jennings lost hix hat; 

Down fiom the gallery tlie beaier flew. 

And spurned the one. to settle in the two. 

How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 
Two shillings Ihr what cost wlion new but four I 
Or till half price, to save his shilling, wait. 

And gain liis hat again at half-past eight! 
iS'ow, while Ids fejirs anticipate a thief, 

.loliii Mullins wliispers, Take my handkerchief. 

Tliank you, mies i'at, but one won’t iiiako a line; I 
Take mine, cried Wilson ; and, cried Stokes, take miae. | 
A motley cnide hoon Pat .rennings tics, i 

Where Spitalliulds with real India vies. ! 

Lil.o Ills’ Iwv, down darls tlie painted hue, | 

Starred, .stripid, and .spotted, yellow, led, and blue, j 
t)ld cali'’o, torn silk, and nuislin new. 
llcoige (iicen lii-low, uifh p.ilpitating hand, 

J.oops the la-t. ’l;erciiicf to tiio heaver’s liaml; 

Pjisiiiirs tlic prize ; the youth, ivitli joy unfuigned, 
i!cg.o.ini;.l tlie felt, and felt what ho regained, 1 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat ' 

Made a low l)Oiv, and Icuehed the rai.somcd hat. ’ ■* , 

The Ihihi/'s Ikhitl,—ISy ir. ir. [irortfwiwtA.] j 

[SpiiTicii in the oliaraetcr of Ji.inry I.ake, a girl eight years of ' 
age, wlm is lirann open the staito in a ihild's chaise hy i 
iSuniuoI Hughes, hci uncle's portt r.] 

My brother .fack was nine in May, 

And 1 was ci"ht on New Ycai's Day; 

^o in Kate Wil-en’,s 'h.ip 
Pap.t (he'.s my p.apa .nul Jack’!-) 

Hoiight mo, hist well., a doll of vv.ax, 

Aud brother Jack a top. 

.hii'k’.s in the pouts, and thi“ it is, 

I le thinks iiiiiie came to more than his, 

.•<o to luy drawer he goes, ^ 

'I'ak's out the doll, tind, oh my stars! 

He jiokcs her iiead between the biirs, 
s\nd niPh.s ytt’hall iier nose! 

Quite cross, t bit of string I beg, 

And tie it to Ins peg top’s peg. 

And baiio, with might and iiiuin, 

Its head acaiiist the pailour doer: 

Off flies file he-ad, and hiis the floor, 

And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him ery with rage and spite; 

M’ell, let him cry. it serve.s him right. 

A pretty thing, forsooth! 

Tf he’.s to melt, all scalding hot, 

Half my doll's nose, luid I am not 
To draw’ his peg top’s tooth! 

Aunt Hannah beard the window break, 

And eviod, ‘ O naughty Nancy Lake, 

'J'hii.s to diatrcs.s your aunt; 

No Dniry Lauc for you to-day!’ 

And while papa, said, ‘ Pooh, she may!’ 
hfoinma said,' No, she sliau’t 1’ 

Well, after many a sad reproach. 

They got into a hackney coach, 

* Aaid trotted down the street. 

I saw them go: one horse wn.s blind; 

The taib) of both hung down bchiim; 

Their shoes were on their feet. 
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The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to PontonTillc, 

Stood in tlie lumber room: 

I wiped the dust from off the top. 

While Molly nmpped it witli a mop, 

And brushed it with a broom. 

My uncle’s porter, Samuel Hughes, 

Came in at six to black the shoes 
(I always talk to Sain) : 

So what docs he, hut takes and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags, 

And leaTca me where I am. 

My fatlier’.s walls are made of brick, 

But not so tall, and not so thick 
As these; and, iioodness me! 

My father’s beams arc made of wood. 

But ijcrer, never half so good 
As tliesc that new T see. 

What a large floor! ’tis like a town ! 

Iho carpet, when they lay it down. 

Won't hide it, I'll lie hound: 

And there’s a nnv of lamps; my eye! 

Jlow they do bhize! I wonder why 
'J'hcy keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing. 

And kept away; but Mr 'I'hing- 
Uuibob, the prompter in.m, 
fiave with his hand my chai-o a shme, 

And .said, ‘ tio on, niy jiretty love; 

Speak to ’em, little Nan. 

You’ve only got to curtsey, whisp¬ 
er, hold your ehin up, laugh and lisp, 

And tnen you're sure to take : 

I’te know'n the day when brats not (juite 
Thirteen got fifty iiounds a-night. 

Then why not Nancy Lake !’ 

But while I’m speaking, where’.s jiajia? 

And whcre'.s my aunt? and where’s mainioa? 

M here’s .lack ? Oh, there they sit! 

They .smile, they nod ; I’ll go ray ways. 

And order round poor Billy’s chai.se, 

To join them in tlie pit. 

And now, good gentlefolks, I go 
To joib mamma, and see the sliou ; 

So, bidding you adieu, 

I curtsey, like a j'retty miss. 

And if you’ll blow to me a kisj, 

I’ll blow a kiss to you. 

[/I’toitw oi"/. 

A Talt of I>nir]/I mw. —i?y W. N'. [,'''«•(?.] 

• » V 

As chaos whieji, by heavenly doom, 

Had slept in everlasting gloom. 

Started with terror .and sur|iri.'e, 

M’hcn light first flashed upon her eyes: 

So I.iondon’.s .sons in nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames, t 
For shouts were hoard mid fire and smoke. 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

* The playhouse U in flames.’ 

And lo! where Catherine Street extends, 

A fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window-pane: 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, motlt-eaten fort, 

And Covent Carden keimeks sport, 

A. bright eii.saijguined drain; 

Helix's nw hr^hoase shows the light, 
Itowland ffiJl’s chapel, and the height 
.Where patent shot th^ sell: 
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The Tennis Court, so fair and tall,* - 
Partakas tire ray, with Surgeons’ HaHy 
The Ticket Porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, ■ .> 
Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withit. 
And Richardson’s hotel. 

Nor these alone, hut far and wide 
Across the Thames’s gleaming tide, ' ' 
To distant fields the blase was borne; 

And daisy white and hoary thom,^ 

In borrowed lustre seemed to sham 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-iim. 

To tho.se who on the hills iu'ound *.. 
Behold the flames from Drury’s mound, 
As from a lofty altar rise; 

It seemed that nations did con.spirc, 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some va.st stupeudou.s sacrifice! 

The summoned firemen woke at call, 

And liicd'^hem to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken auoose, 

J'iach sought his puiiderau.4 hobnailed shoes; 
But fin,t his worsted hosen plied, 

I’lush breeches next in eriruson dyed, 

His jicthcr hulk embraced ; 

Then jacket thick of red or blue, 

IVliove massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin or copper traced. *■ 

The engines tiiu’i(i<'rcil through the street, 
Firc-heok, pipe, Imeket, all complete. 

And, ti.rehes gl.vvea, and elattcring feet 
.\loug the pavement paced. * * 

E'< I. Jliguinhottom now was posed, 

'^Fer sadib r scene was ne’er disclosed ; 
Without, vtfthin, in hideous show, . 
Devouring dames re.sistlcss glow, 

And Cliiziiig rafters downward go. 

And never halloo ‘Heads liclow;’ 

Kor noth-c give at all: 

The firemen, teiriiied, are slow 
To iiid the )>u)ti])ing torrent flow. 

For fear the roof should fall, 
lliiek, Robins, back! Crump, stand aloof I 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof, 

For, lo! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder fulls 1 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke. 

And o’er the ruins volunied smoke, 

Roliine around its pitchy shroud, 

Coiicciued them from the astonished crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was cleared, 
Whenlo! amid the wreck uprcaied, 

Hradiial a moving hc.ad appeared. 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’I'waa Joseph Muggin.s, name revered, 

The foreman of their crew;. 

Loud shouted all in signs of wo, 

‘ A Muggins to the rescue, ho!’ 

And jmuicd the hissing tide: 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 

And strove and struggled all in vain. 

For rallying but to fail again, 

He tottered, sunk, and died 1 
Did none attempt, before he fell. 

To succour one they loved so well 1 
Yes, Higginbottom did a.s|>ire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 

His brother chief to save; 

But ah 1 his reckless generous ire 
Served hut to share his grave! 

’Mid blazing beams and siding streams. 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
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before. 

Sn( MijpuiT liMbh enS boiling dreneh 
1>«lirp}nm«fi^t» o'etwbelmcd bun quite; 

' Jirltuttlf to ute no more 
SUlbeW but beftdt trbUe Fate he braiod, 
IWVbming wat^-pipo he ne>ed, 

♦ llfl^tford end Mitford ply yom pumps, 

Top, Clutteibttck, come, sUr youi stumpe, 
m/«re you in each doleful dumps’ 
Ajyceinsn, and nlihtd of bumpa' 

What a«<Ww.y feared on * loola—’od rot ’em •’ 
Were the loat norda of Iligqmbottoin * *• 


JTte Fjm tu Mat ybonc la > 

CByJat sSMtiHl 

A tree grew in Jav %, uhi l tilcut iind 
A renoni distilled of tlie diudlicst Lind, 

The Putch sent Uilu itions its luucs ^ diau. 

And who returned safe, pleaded p ml m b^ I lu 

Faceimuffled, the eulpiits citpt nti tlip v ile, 
AdTanemg fiom windward to ’stvpt the dtith !>iile, 
How few the rewaid of thin net i v coint 1' 

For nuiety>iiiiie peiishcd icr one nho icturned 

Britannia this Lpis tttc*lru„ht of AT>u1h(i, 

Removed it thioup'h ilolKi I, ind i it line, 

’Tib now a atotL jfoint tf the p nu' w It 1 ti e. 

And one ot them bkssoms in M113I nc 1 nnc 

The house that sunounds it st u di. fn tin tlit 1 i, I 
Two dooiB at light angloH su iiig < { iti 1 < 1 w , I 

And the ihildmi ot nn • ly 1 wlv stc il 1 , ^ 

And the poison they draw they den 1 iin ito ( t 

There enter the priidt, and til i()iu^t 1 t, 

The mother of giic^ ind the dau liti r» 11 i ] 

The serving maid blim, and Ihi. suv in„ in la stout*, 
Ihey qaic@.y steal in, and they si niy iccl c ut 

Surcharged with the tuioiii, me walk f rth irc t. 
Apparently baffli ig its deadly cite t, 

But, sooner or latei, the k< k ning iiiue , 

And ninety nine perish foi i ne who sm\ i\ < s 

They cautious adiance witli sloitened b 1111 an 1 hat, 
they enter at this dooi, thty .,0 < ut at that , 

Some bofti oft then burden witli not ms rht. 

But roost sulk in sleep at the ii >t t the tiee * 

Ta*, Chancellor Van, the nattsieu to tUwarv, 

This compound of crime at a ssvrreign t quart, 
liOt gin fetch per bottle the jiin c 1 ham] a mo, 

And hew down the ITpas in Mary bone I anc 

Addrou to thi Mummif a Bd oni i L Jithtion 
[Bi noaACii Smiiii ] 

And thou hast walked about (hon stAnge a stuiy ') 

In Thebes’s sticets three thousand years a/m, 

'When the Memnoninro was in all its t^lory, 

And time had not begun to oierlluuw 
ThoM ipibpleSt palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of Wtuoh we very ruins are tremendous * 

. Bpe^ ’ for thou long enough hast acted dumby, 

1 Ihou bast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune, 
Thon'rt sttKkding on thy lege above ground, muioray' 
Besuiting the ghrop^ of the t i>iou 
r Hot like ihm ghosts ot thscmbodied ereatuies, 

1 Ehrt with thy bencs end flesh, and limbs and features 


r Hot like thin ghosts 01 thscmbodied ereatuies, 

, Ehrt with thy bencs and flesh, and limbs and featn 

giMke doubtless thou const recollect— 

T« ^04 (huuld we assign the Sphiun's fame > 

5 “ ’ ^ 


Is Foropey's pillar really a tuisnome^ 1 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung py HoiU/erf 

Peihaps thou wort a mason, and foibiddea 

By oath to toll the secieis of thy ti edc— 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 
In Memiioh’fc statue, which at lunriee plavedl 
Perhaps thou wort a priest—li »o my etioggles 
Arc sain, foi piiestciaft never tums ii« jug^cs 

Ptrelnncr that vi ry hand, now pinioned flat. 

Has hob s nohbt 1 with Pbaiaub, „lasv to glass; 

Ur dr jp] ed a h iH] eiiny m llomci s li it, 

Oi dolled thine own to let Queen Dido pans, 

Or hell, by Siloroi n’> own iinitition, 

A toieh at the reat i( mj le’s dedication i 

I lU 111 n t aik Ibec if ih it hand, when armed, 

J( IS ai y Itmiou hlioi mauled rod knuckled, . 

i 01 til 11 vvcit (k tl, ml b me 1, ind embalmed, i 

J le It iiiulus iiid Iteiiius had been suckled . 

'Vnti [Uity ippe us ti hue I igim 

I 01 j; iftet liiy j 11 itial laic u is luii 

Ih I ( 111 I t di\rlo]o i‘ tint witheicd tonguo 
Alight t 11 us whit til s SI htless Jibs have seen, 

II a il c u ill] 1 e 1 ul en it aits fiesh lud young, 
in 1 the icit 111 c still ha I li It it green, 

Oi a I it thin s Id, th it In l ly s pi^es 
t ntiii 1 1 1 lee 1 I f Its eaily ,.is< 

'still‘•ilei t 11 c iiimin eatncell' j 

I Aitsu n t eir y» t'(n 1 cep thy sows, j 

I Butintluc tell us iiethin’’of thyself, j 

licit 1 till St lit 1 tli> pii in heu e, 

MIC 1 the w ill f pull tbju host sinmbeted, 
Aihitlittli i seen what tran.e aili cutuics nuiii- 

1 It 1' 

''into fust thy I n i M is in this bi x extended, 

A\i hue, lb i ijuiil seen some stiange muta- 
ti ns 

llic 10111 in tmj iro his be tuii in 1 ended, 

\t i i 11 1 II I n a b lie lost old nations, 1 

\i 1 mtii silt hill lilt lust 1 ceil humbled, 1 

U hilst II 1 1 1,1111 lit 1 1 thy He h has crumbled. 

Di 1st tlnu 1 t heal thi pctlur o’ti thy head, 

M heu the 1 it Pt 1111 w puioi, t aini^ses, 

AI u h 1 iiniK 1 thi t Hill nith thuiidcniig tread, 
elcitiiriw 0 IS (hii \pis, Isis, 

\nd sh 1 the 11 inii Is with tear and wtnder, 

W bcii the eVitut c Mc) ini n fell asunder* 

It the tomb’s SI tilts roil 1 ot It cuifcsstd, 

111! 11 tuie ri till pill lie life utifeld 
\ he II t h Is till oil 1 hi 111 aeh tbit le ithem bieast, 

\iil tens lie nil tint luski 1 heck have rolled 
II111 liildieii clinibc 1 tho't liees, and kissed that 
tie' 

\\ h it 11 IS rill I 1 lie 111 I s* itioi), 14c *u d race * 

'stntu (il 1 i imiiuit il It the dead' 

Illipellsl ll Ifstll ( t Cl IIICSCIIMM* ' 

Podhurn ms man, who qiiit’st tliy narrow bed, | 

And stiiukbt uiideiaicd withm our presence, I 
Ihou Milt b ai iiothin,( tul the judgment morning, 
Whin the gieit tiump shall thrill thee With its 
M umiij; I 

Why 111 mid tliu worthies, tegument endure. 

If its undying j,uest be lost for ever • 

Uh, kt us keep the soul emb timed and pure 
Ill living Mittte, that, when both must sever, 
AAliough eomiption may our frame consume, 

The ii&mortal spirit tn the skies lyay bloom * 

' 

a Oitainally nuliltshcd In the New Motathty AUgsaiua 

4aft . 











TQBK WX^-BON- 

pBorpBSOR \7n sok, the distinguislu <1 c u np int of 
the chair of meral rhilofophy m the uiiiveiMty ol 
h-dinburgh, earticd hU first lauitls hv his poetry 






Hceasboinint’ ii thet wn fl nskv, 

yshete his fitho t 11 11 n 1 t 1 n i s i ' it 

tained to opuldic i ii nnfi tit \t t) 

Ofthirtefn, the pift 1 siuti f( h® i ii i\ r 

Wtv, nhimc in d te Inn hi n is nil ii I li 

Magdilem colic;'* Osfti I Il»u he < ime 1 jII tl e 
Nevrdiicate pnr 1 eiit v is*- nm i i el c mj cl t is 
for the be st h iijclish poem t hfti line s >rr ^\ ils n 
was distinipushc I in these siuthfui. >cn-3 ly his 
fine Htliktie fnrnc, aiil i ftii- at cm hinds me 
and expresBiTe eif genus A rote I lapaeit-j 1 i 
knowledge ant icm rkihl liter in ] i en wen 
at the samo time mutt d t > t s ueiil ir t iste 1 r 
gymnastih exertwi ml luial spcrti Alrir fmr 
years’ rcBid neo it Oxfin 1 ihi juit inirehiHel i 
snuU but beiitiful (slitc lum t llhrij, tii t'i 
banks o4 the lake tV mdeinKrc win it lew 1 ti 
icsiilc He mmud—Widt hnse end i v ht 
enjoxed lumself antiig the iinnifl ut reentry of 
the* Likes -wrote poetiy- and cnltis it d the s it 
ofWordaw orth JbiHC imi t lias 1 1 < t ii lispr v da> 
WiUl youth, robust he lit li fortune and inevhiust 
less imagination, it tl on must, in sueh i sp it, hiie 
been blest eicn up to the drran s of % po t Some 
reverses howeset came mi, uftci entering lumselt 
of the £!«oUish bai lie sought and obtained his 
moral philosophy eh nr lie connected hit iself ilso 
mtli Blackwoods Ma't/int, ind in this misctl 
laay poniad forth the riches of his fii c \ , It irmng, 
ana taste- displaying aNo the peeulnnties of 1 is 
Migraine and iiujietuous temperament Jht most 
valuable oi these cuntrihution* liiscliren ci Ike ted 
«llfiym.Ui8hed(184i)iathi<e scImnrs, undci the title 
Renteatxoni, oj ill! ijhrynlh fh^cnti 
fi^B oa poctiy understood tile from the j cn of 
rfttn highly e iquent and conteivcd 
m ft truly kindred apuit A senes of jnpers on 
^Cjliser and Homer are equUlj rcniirkiblc for 
thw diaotunluatiin and tmigmatise luxuriant 
Xg refl^nme fo these * goidefi ^ds’ of cntieiStn, Mr 
Wathtej |iM dniuractensel the^rofessor as ‘ a living 
'tmter of ^ mosi ardent and enthnsiaatic gcuiqs, 


whose eloquence » as the rush qf tlti^llli^’Watet*.* 
Tlie poetical works of Wilson have mm gffilectad 
in tw o volumes Ihcy consist of the Xmt ^ Piilmf 
(1812), the Cify of the Plague (ISlfi), albR several 
smaller pieces 'I'he biood humonr and iMua 4f 
some of lus prose papers form a contrast to 
eocy and tendeinesa of lus acknowledged wddUngs— 
pirtitnUriy hia poetry IIo has an outmt .and an 
inner mm—opo shrewd, bittei, observant and foU 
of uiit initd energy, the other calm, gra^uL afftd 
mcdit ilive— ‘ all conscionco and tender heart.' Ma 
di als generally in extremew, and the prevgUtegde* 
lect ot his poetry is its umfotm sweetness s^d fent* 
nine softness ot cliar u.tcr ‘ Almost tho only pw- 
.lions,' says Jeffrey, ‘ with whieh his poetry u con- 
xersmt, ire the gentler sympatlnes of our iiatute**4 
tender eoinpission, confiding affection, and gudtltss 
loi row 1 lom all these there results, along wdtli a 

most toucl ing and tt anqmllising sweetness, a oer* 
t un monotony ind langm i, which, to those who read 
P itrj f )i amusement iiicrcly, will be apt to appear 
liki dnhiess md must he telt ts a defect by all who 
h ivt bun used to the lanetv, rapidity, and cm«^ 
of the popidoi poetry of the day ’ borne of tlie wenes 
111 the City ol thi 11 iguc are, however, exquisitely 
diiwii iiid lus desoiptions of lake and mountain 
1 eiK rx the ueli t lealt eif by lus iinagination, are not 
unwortin cf Wordmoith The prose descriptioiM 
it \V i1m n h i>i Ol stuicd ’ns poett al, because la the 
lirnur he giMs tl r ins to lus fancy, and, while 
pn sell 1 ) 1 ' ♦ 1 C .fiueral oithnc and distmctrvo fea- 
liiris f til ’ iiid<=capt ad Is a number of subsidiary 
ell unis in' ttiictiuiio • 

I fk tmio ff tlv< Mmntamt J 

1.1^ m ho ‘ Citj of tho Plsguft.*] 

VAODAl ) HI ail 1 istBri 

7 id 7 Iiiw li Ut and fair that aftsmoOn 
ict uiis 

It hen 1 ist» e I utt 1' 1 riu now I feci 
Its dtwj tri hniss in my soul* Sweet breezef 
ih it hynitiin^ like i sp nt up the lake, 

< 111 thn ii„)i tho till {Mics on yon little isle 
A I ss tl us upin the rrinil sluie 
Vi ith i kind inindly ^itcting krankfiirt blest 
J J c iiusi cai inusiuan fl atiiig through the air, 

Ai 1 snului„, said, ‘ Wild haijier ol the hill* 

II tyst tlio i play thy dtUy when once more 
Ihs like 1(1 niisit' As he spoke, 

Anay died the music in the finuauunt, 

'ud unto silcnci left our parting hour. 

No 1 ice7c will tier stc from nature's heart 
sj licet aniiu to me 

Uhatf’er my doom, 

Tt caiiiK 11 c unhai>py Ood hath given me 
I he 1)) 11 of icsiguation I could die, 

Ihdigli d III ties' iiutuan fears would cross hay toul, 
Calmly even nr v , ytf if it lie ordained 
i hat I rc turn unto my native valley, 
kiid live with hrankfort there, why should I fokr 
I) s IVI might be happy—^happier for 
limn 1 dtserre to be bweet HydalhJml 
Am I Ilgam to visit thee* to hear 
Ihy glad w i>es mumunug all aionnd iiiy sdidT 
fsaltl Methmks 1 see us in a cheerful grot^ 
Walking along the margin of the bay, 

Where our lono summor-hMise-^-* 

Maifd tweet lUossT cel’ I 
Si cool—so shady—silent imd composed I 
A constant oyeuing full of gentle dttitDfM f 
Where joy was ftlt like sadnew, add OW 
Anwlancholypleamuittobebotmt, « 

Hath the green Imnct built hgr nest this , 

la hr t own roife>1msh near the ttalikt'Weif t ' 

Bright solitary bird I idle eft Uiw , j 

i 4 M 








ENOLISB UTlfRAtrtrBR 




htitftwa fHAiib t par prtliMd now mtai be 
A wU4eme« of tWeei», by none beloyOd. 

(^blo«»ed week would won lestore itebeouty, 
Wet* yk at konie. Nature can work no wrong 
tbe wy weede how lovely' the confunon 
PotliW^ of breezea, etmebinc, and the dew 
Jfc^. I hear the munnnnng of a thousand boea 
In that bright odorous boncysuiklc wall 
«riK» enclosed the happiest laraily 
That ever lived beneath the hhsied skies 
Where igthat family now! O Isabel, I 

t feelny soul descending to the gras e, ' 

And aUethem lovebost nnal images 
Fhdo, like staves braaktng on a die irr shoie * I 

J»^l liven nowl mt i> sticain ot sut)>-hin( bathing 
The toght nioss-iose* ri iiid our parluui window' 

Oh t were we sitting 111 i t room oik t noie* 

Jtagd, Iwould scorn ml uinaii tilt h <]ip thcic 
And Iwih my patents doaJ Ilow could 1 walk 
On what 1 used to call iiiy lather’s c die, 

He izt his graiel oi look upon tint Ik , 
lilach year so lull of blowoms m < i fiuit, 

Planted by my inothti, and h« i h »lv > mu 
Graven on ib stem by in ii< own mf ii t h m U 

A W j m I Cf ihh 

Art thou a thing 1 1 ’inU il birth, 

"Vt hose bapiw home. i t n i ut r i,i th r 
Does human blood with lit mil no 
Xhose wandtiing vtiiis ot lu i,nnl> 11 t 
That stiHj along thv i itho'id tiir, 

Ijost *mid 1 gif wu of woldcii h ill ’ 

Ohl can that light and sii^ I !• i h , 

Steal fiom a bf mg dorii t U j dc irh , 

Those features to the graio he xtnt 

In sleep thu< mutely < loqucnt < % , 

Or art thou what tliT feral wonli smi , 

The phantom of a liit''hed lie in' • 

Oh' that my spnit«ice ei nl st 
Whence hurst those gleai is < f 11 si it y ' 

That h 'ht of dreaming s ml nj i e ik 
T o play from thoughts iboit t'lv m its 
Thou smil’st n‘ if thy s<nl atrt s inng 
To heaven, aud hcsieiiN < od ml iiii ' 

And who can tell wh it visi ik hi h 
May ble^ an lafantN blcejniig rvi ' 

What brighter thiom eau hrl.htno^s tiiui , 

To reign on than an infant’ im* <1, 

Ere sin destroy or trroi dim 
The glory of the seivphun' 

Ohl vision fan' that ► ould be* 

Again as young, as pun ne thee' 

Vwn Wishl the lainbow’s rulunt loiin 
May ■now, but cannot brave the stoim • 

Yca» tan bedim the pigeons dyes 
That parut the binl of Parodist, 

And Tears, so fate hath oidcrcd^oll 
Clouds o’er the summer ot tin son) 

Hair was that faee as break of dawn, 

Wh«i o’er itv beauty sleep w '• drawn 
Like a thm veil that half tonctaled 
The light of soul, and half reieaUd 
I While thy hushed heart with v iHionv wrought, 
Eaoh tiemblmg eyilash moved w ith thought. 

And things we dmm, but ne’er can “peak, 

Like clouds oamn floating o’ei thy cheek. 

Such summer-clouds as travel li^ht, 

Wlien the sonVs heaven lies calm and biight; 

' Till thou awok’st—thon to thino eye 
ZlQr whole heart leapt m crstoi^ I 
Juid lovely is that hmrt of thine, 

Oeauiwf hese eyes could never shine 
With mob t vmd, yet bashful glee, 

^•e’emiM Uwddityl 


Addim io a Wdd Dtt/f, 

Magnificent creature! so stately and bnghil 
In the pndo of thy spirit pnnumg thy flmht| 
koT what hath the child of thf iesert to oread, 

Wafting up his own mountains th itfai beaming head 5 
Or boine like v whirlwind doWn on thi v I'e I 
Ilnil' king if till wild end fhe beautil ill—hail! 

Hail' idi 1 dll lilt' -whom nature h ith be me 
O’er V hundiid hill top« s me the mists el the morn. 
Whom the pilgrim lout w<iiidtinig on nounUin and I 
moor, 

As the viui 11 glides by him, lanv blaincle'-s adeie 
I (r the )e v of the hij py, tlie sti i ivtli e t tht fiee, I 
Arc spinel lu a giro tut rf (.lei) o’tr thee, 

Ip' up t) vein eliff' likcakin’'ti histhiene' | 
ei the hliek sil nt 1 lest pile 11 fty and lone— , 

\ rhi It will b tl e ije is ,.la I tj lesign ' 

I nt 1 1st , s s I ( t ii d s fi ikss as thine I 

llure tit In lit healli i 'jiii s up lU lovo of thy 

vst, ' 

I' 'he 1 1 lids III tlio el I tl - f tne «1 y are at rest, 

\i I the nti. 1 tl wi line! ise’ti u the bill' 

III 111 lush f thi 111 II tl IS, vr mtie re lie still'— 

111 u hi u line'' iiwt snitht tun oidtlight, 
fill ihc nil cf till pm c yni sheltiilesshtight, 

<>i nil nl th ulu ht ippiulirn- 'Itliy ' 

II 111 lit i tht rr ,li1 f ilie suiiiiomthtdiy 

II S V l IS ll IS ii t i 's ’ I V sj til 
llei tl nil til 's 11 til hush f til ekll, 

Ih 1 teU i 1 ' wlvsijis 1 vn cii hi biiast, 

1 1 th 111 1st 1 111 I 1 tmiL ii i 1 uie I ef itsl 

\ leam m f1 ly 1 t i i. cl leth its i ice— 

V 1 n 1 1 V I i II 11 1 C unsh u’ p* n — 

I VciJilly ll lilt ilm 'iluh 111 tn— 

' Vhiuntiit Uiliuthe k cetho'vci 

1 it e i h 1 1 j 1 1 1 I 11 ll 111 tlife 

MkuiIi cut [Il nil el SI rh tin, 

till k will I r tl with J rex ipi e e lowned-— 

Whi ll, iw ke 1 V the ir theu e uist eli ir at abound 

Mill till t lu II1 1 1 I c It’ ei km 1 mluro doth keep 

dll hi he I i 1 lieu 1 1 hii lavsinte B sleep, 

1 1 se to ll te leit, s ik ii to tiie skies 
W lull till u 1 me It i ill- III I 11 11c s v little lakelios. 
Will tie III it 111 it 11 V n hvs imi ge behold, 

1 kii Hj ihi belli iiiiiiti bn Jit flid as bold. 

V cs 11 re 1 (1 ihv i it it t tu hu^hid in iipose— 

1 1 th ley’listf Mn ele ert le udl Vs tt It C''j 

ln\ b H iiitleis U tl llichmtei il ir 
\\ ith a lull ht 1 tune e c me t tin wit 
N luti ^0 IS V ll e \ eie ilu e like thee , 

Ih 1 I hh in lu s 11 V w 11 sj nt with „loo, 

\ th u 1 1 lie t the nick u tin w i ..s et the wind, 

W d th I ully r u< h u d is t lu Ik hind 
In the be iliis ot tin l< iiht lel lb i* tlitti l with death, 

III left tint ell iw} iwti litm tht t u h ot the heath-i— 
In thi WI le ri mg tnnni ih if kiiels Ihce it* roar—« 

Til till lill that nee tnl, i u t bi tioekten nomore- 
Un tuist— mi 1 the dir i rs Hut Ihieateu thy reign 
- But whit It ihe sfsg I I tht luruiitain be blain' 
dll the 1 link t*l the i ih —1 1 ' he standi th at bay, 

I ike It vie Cl th It 1 ills it the close of the d vv- 
Wluk tin Imi tir an 1 hound m then terror retreat 
I rom the iliiith th it is spiinitd fiom his furious teet. 
And hiH last i ly ot an J r comes back fiom the skies, 
As nature g <iuie sin in\he wilJeiness ilit« 

Antes autli (11 a Jjrniflii Jh> ct (fiQvnd tn tin 
Bijhlandi 

* How 1 lonnifully this buuol ground 
bleeps 'raid old Oi t iii’g solepin iounet. 

Who tolla hia biuht and sunny w*ius 
All round these deaf and silont graves | 













■irl‘: coldVan light that jUmmew here, 

' nio sickly wild dowewjnl^ not cUccr; 

Ifbete,wliaiBclitatyh«iB, 

’ ' The wa»dering mountain-bee aotn come, 

»Mi4 the pale bloescms short his rtay, 

• To brighter l^T<Si he booins away. 

The soa-ldtd, with a wailing soun*!, 

Alighteth kiflly on a mouna, 
like an image, sitting there 
Fo» houts amid the doleful air, 

Seemeth to tell of some dim union, 

Some wild and mystical conimuiiion, 

' tJoimectlng with Sis parent soa 

, This lonesome stoncless cemetery. 

Tto may not be the burial-phico 
Of some extiiiguiHhod kingly rac e, 

' Whose name on oaith no longer known, 

■ Hath mouldered with the mouldcniig s on 
That nearest grave, yet ’ 

Seems but one sumincr-twiligbt old , 

^tli late and frequent bath the biei 
- Been on its mournful visit here; 

, And yon green spot of sunny rest 
' Is waiting for its destined guest. 

I SCO no little kirit--'no bell ^ 

On Sabbath tinkleth tlirougli tins deli, 

How beautiful those graves and tair, 

I Tliat, lying round the hou.-as of prajci, 

Sleep in the shadow of its grace. 

But death hath chosen this rueful pl«< e 
Vor his own undivided reign ! 

1 And nothing tells that e’er ag.ai« 

The sleejicrs will forsaae their I'ca— 

- Now, and for everlasting dead, 

For Hope with Memory seems tied I 
Wild-screaming bird 1 unto the sea 
Wincing thy flight reluctantly, 

Slow doatiug o'er Ibesc gni-.-y tumb' 

So ghost-like, with tliy -.now-white itlumes, 
At once from thy wild shru-k 1 ki.<m- ^ 

' What means this place so steeped iv w 
Here, they who pciislied on the dccpi 
Enjoy at last unrocking .'leep; 

For ocean, from hi^ wmtlitul breast, 

FluiiK them into this haven of rc.<t. 

Where shroudless, co!rmle“s th-.y i.e 
' *Tis iffc shipwrecked seaninn s ceiiitn ry. 

' Here seamen old, with gi-ir/.lcd locks. 
Shipwrecked before on dt-’crt roc.;s, 

.. And by some wandering vessel lak( n 

, From sorrows that seem fiod-forsaktin 
''' Home bound, here bate met the bU-t 
' That wrecked them on death.« .‘bore at la-t 
Old friendless luer, wlio hud tio to:iTs 
■ To shed, nor any place for fears 
In hearts by misery fortified. 

And, without terror, sternly died. 

Here many a creature moving bright 
And glorious in full iimnbood s niiglit, 
Who dared with an untroubled eye 
■' . The tempest brooding in the sky, 

•, And loved td hear that music ravd. 

And danced above the mountain-wave, 

'Hath qu^ed on tbis terrific strand. 

All S>mg like sca-weeds to the land; 
f ‘- A whole «cw lying side by side, , 

■ ^»■»^''!DWllth-dll«hca at once in all their pride. 

here the bright-haired fair-f^aecd boy, 
Who took with him all oarthly joy, 

one yAo weeps bom night and day 
son home far away, 
ht last the cruel deep, 

would ail h<T« <»f grace 

nA.^A Aihlll 1 


ohil couU wail iu ' p 

For many a wofulgho»fe«^MWi;fi'#W^;|;.’’ \.. 
All weeping with thoit ‘ p 

And what a dismal 

Is mingling with the gentle 

Of small waves breaking on the .T i-Si 

While ocean' sgems to sprt anq P‘* 3 f • „sC .V ^ 

In mockery of its wretched prey i. ; < . a i,’ -, 

And lo! a whitc-wlngcd vessel saris '; > | ■ *■ 

In sunshine, gathering alUhe gmlM , . . 4 

Fast freshening from yon isle of pm« ■ nfr jJ, 'J U c 
That o’er the clear sco waves and sirmw.^^ > 

I turn me to the ghostly crowd, r f Jf' 

All smeared with dust, without a BBKWini , 

And silent every bluo-swollen lipl .. P ’ ^ ■, 

Then gazing on the sunny ship, . 

And listening to the gladsome ch«rs , ^ ^ 

Of all her thoughtless iiiatiiicrs, , , 

I seem to hear in every breath ‘ ' ,, 

The hollow uiidcr-toues of death, ; 

Who, all uiilieard by those who slug,' ' ■ 

Keens tune with low wild mutmunng, . ■. v- 

And points with his lean bony band ■ v . 
To the pale gliosts sitting on this strand,' ^ ^ ■ 

Then dives beneath the rushing proW, 

Till on some moonless night of wo 

I tc drii t.- her shivering from the steep, 

Down—down a thousand fathoms deep. - 

I [The 

[Vi' .iii the ‘ Isle of Palms.’] 

But list ! t. li'W mid mooning sound 

At distance hoard, like a spirit s song, 

And now i( reigns above, aroiiua, - ■ 

! As it it culled the ship along. , . <1 

!, The moon is sui'k; and a (Slouded gray 

'Dcclavcs that bfcr course is tun, 

And like a god who brings the day, 

: Up m-nints tlie glorious sun. i 

stimn as Ills li'dit h.as warmed the seas, . I 

i’rom the parring cloud fresh blows 
And that IS the spirit whoso well-known song 
‘ Makes the vc.s8el to sail in joy 
; No fears hath she; her giaiit w*® . . 

■ O’er wrathful surge, through blackening itortih >, 

, Majestically calm would go - , V 

i ’Mid tbe deep darkness vyhite as snowi ■, ■ 

I But ycntly now the small waves guM ■ • 

I lake playful lambs o’er a mountmua^,, ;• 

; So stately her beating, so preud 
The main she will traverse for over . 

Many ports will exult aUhe gleam pih*J^^ . 
Hush! hush I thou voin dreamer * 

Five hundred souls in one instant of drew-v^,'■ - , 

. Are hurried o’er the deck; , .''f.-.'-.;;,' .. X >, 

And fast the miserable ship , \ s 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. , ' 

Her keel hath stsuok on a hjdd^.WWK, , . , 

i Her planks arc torn fWUbdet. , : - ' ',C 

I And down come her roasts ft_retling ^^ 
i And a hideous crash like thunder. • 

I Her sails arc draggled in the brine,^^ 


Tlmt gli^dcned late S 

And her pendant, that kissed the fair 
Down many a fathoin lies. _ -' 

Her beauteous sides, whose rembow Ci?.;; 
Gleftjnod aoftly froJft below, - - 


i%\Q cold I 


Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow 
Gleftjnod softly frowi below, - - 

And'flunff ft warm and sunuy attsit * 

O'er t* wreaths of |f 

To the cotal-tocks ate Iwtw^^l 
TTft ttln/in amid colours as brij!hs'as^WWry™W*>y(^X;.'...v. 


.To sleep amid colours as bri. 
Oh I many a dream was in • 
' All hour before her d^tb 
And rights of bthha wi^!^ 




An bout before Mf deaw, ’ 



TIk of W sycaffioT^ * 

before 1 h» cotla^iloori 

Hong in tlte eaves. 
li^P^«&cJL«>sed'« bioOmiog boy, 

?i!?jEd.IfeHi«iad with tears of sorrow and joy ‘ 

';• .^0 tibe dangors Kis father bod passed; 

.4|ii^)lie wife—by turns sbe wept and smilwl, 

^ she leoked.on the father of her child, ^ 
jtetuMcd.W her heart at last. 

He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roil. 

And rush of waters is'in his soul. 

Asteundedf reeling deck ho paces, 

Wld hurrying fomis and ghastly faces; 

"The whole shift’s ci-ew are there! 

. ilifaUuijpi around and ov erhead, 

Brhve spirits stupided or dead, 

. And madness and despair. 

' ' # - * * • 

, Now is the ocean’s bosom bare. 

Unbroken as the floating air; 

The ship hath melted ([uile away, 

. iiike a stniggUng dream at break of day. 

No image meets iny wandering eye, 

But the now-risen sun and the sunny eky. 

Though the night-sLadfes are g<mc, jet a v-ipour duil 
Bedims the waves so beautiful: 

While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that bath flown. 


poetry. In 18 Ifl Captain llfimans jrenioyed^to 
for tlie bojieflt of his health. His occorhplished 
remained in England, and they never met agtdn. Ht 










stay HBSUN.'!. 


Mbs HKnrA^rs(Felicia Dorollioa lirowne) w' 4 s horn \ 
at Liverpool on the 25th fciepiomber 170;^. llerj 



Jrt* i.mcrehant;. but, experiencing some re- 
'Vwd^.he J^iyved wiui his family to W-nlcs, and 
-Wl^ wJ'yoang poetessJmWbed tliat love of nature 
splayed in all her w-orks. In her fifteenth 
ventured on pubUcaticu. Her first volume 
. ■.wihfp ^om sueoesBihl; bat she persevered, and in 
‘ .-}i|0‘jjnrh^hed, another, mititled^TAo Domestic Affcc- 
other Jf^ttenu., Tlie same year she was mar- 
Hemansi but the union dues not seem 
‘*'i^;|^*hareyonc* She continued her studios. 




r.!ijll<>n~tho rCaitK’ncx* of Mrs Ilutnaus In Walc^. I 

]S]!i she obtained (I prize of olfurcd bj' some | 
patriotic Seotsm.in for the best poem on tlie subject i 
of Sir William Wallace. Ne.\t year she pnblishod ! 
The h'cc/ilic. Ill June 1821 she obtained the prize i 
awarded by tlio Kojal Soeietj’ of Literatui'e for the . 
best poem on the subject of Dartmoor. Her next : 
eitiirt was a tragedy, the T'es/je/s of Palermo, which i 
v as produced at t'ovent (Jarden, December 12,1823; | 
but though supported by the .admirable acting of r 
Kemble and Young, it was not successful. In 1826.! 
.appeared her best poem, the Potest Panctmry, and 
in 1828, tierofih of Woman. She afterwards pro- 
duei-l Lai/s of Lci.sarc Iloiir^. Nutwnnl*Lyr!€s, &C. ; 
III 1823 she paid a visit to Scotland, and was re- |l 
reived with great kindness by Sir Walter Scott, ; 
Jeflrej', and others of tbe Scottish literati. In 1830 | 
appeared iior Shnuis c/ the Aifecfioiis. The same year 
she visited Wordsworth, .and appears to have been j 
much struck with the secluded beauty of Rydal : 
l.ako ami Grasniorc— I 

(1 vale and lake, within yonr mountain urn | 
.Smiling so tranquilly, and set so deep! t 

(ift doth your dreamy loveliness return, 
t’okmring the tender tdiadow-s of ray sleep ! 

With light Klysiaii; for the hues that steep 
Your shores iu melting lustre, seem to float 
On gnldoii clouds frorh spirit lands remote— i 
I'k's of tlip ble-st-—and in our iHemoty keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. 

Wordsworth said to her one day, ‘I would not give i 
up the mists that spiritualise our mountains jbr aU 
tlio blue skies of Italy’—an original and poetical 
expression. On lier rt'turn from the lakes, Mrs 
Ilciuaiis Went to reside in Dublin, where her brother,' 
Major Browne, was settled. Tlie education of her 
family (five Imys) occupied much of lier time and 
ettention. Ill health, however, pressed heavily t« ’ 
her, and she soon exiierienced a premature deciw 
of the springs of life. In I83f appeared her, htt&j 

















yoitiinff of fia> «tod a coUectuMi of 

ScmM and Hymn of Liff.. Shio also published wme 
'tonnato, under the title of Thoughts during hiehnm. 
Her last strain, produced tmlj alwut tlu?eo wmks 
, before her death, was following line sonnet dic- 
to her brother ou Sunday tlic 26t!i of April;— 



TowaiU: sjpire and tower, ’mitUt shadowy elms as- 
cendiDg, 

WHcuP-o sweofc procliiini tli6 hallo\vc4 (luy! 

The h^la, from old heroic ages gray, 
pour their fair children forth; imd hamlets low. 
With whose ^ick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 
■ Send but their iimiates in a happy flow, 

14he a freed venial atrcMii. I may not tivail 
With them those imthivays—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound; yet, O my God! I IJess 
Thy mercy that with riabbath peace hath iilied 
. My chastened heart, and all its throbhinga stilled 
To cue deep calm of lowliest tlmukfulness. 

This iidniiroble woman and sweet poetess died on 
the 16th May 183ft, aged forty-one. (She was in¬ 
tend in St Anno’s church, Dublin, and over her 
grave was Inscribed some lines from one of her own 
dirges— 

Calm on the bosom of thy Ood, 

Fair spirit! rest thee now ! 

Even while with ns thy footsteps trode, 

His seal wa« ou thy brow. 

- Dust to its noirow honso Wiieiith ! 

- ■■ SJoiil to its place on high! 

■ They that have seen thy look in dc ilh, 

No more may fear to die. 

A complete rollection of the ”, oiks of Mrs 
Herohns, with a memoir by her slsUn-, has been 
published in six volumes. Though highly iiopnhir. 
and in many rcsiiecl < excellent, wc do not think that 
much of the poetry of Mrs Ilenians will descend to 
iwwterity. ’I'liere is, as Scott hinted, ‘too imuiy 
(lowers for tlie fruit;’ more for the ear and fancy, 
timn for the heart aiid intelleet. Some of her shorter 
pieces and her lyrical productions .ire tomdiing and 
beautiful both in sentiment .and expression. Her 
vorsifleation is always nielodiou.s; but there is an 
oppressive sameness in her longer poeni.s which 
fetigues the reader; and when the volume is closed, 
toe effect is only that of a mass of glitlcring images 
and polished words, a graceful melancholy and fetni- 
Hinu tenderness, bat no strong or permanent im¬ 
pression. Tbe passions arc seldom stirred, however 
t^fancymay be soothed orgratifi'jd. In description, 
MraHemans hadeousidemhlc power; she ivas both 
aipious and exact; and often, as Jeffrey lias ol)- 
serred, ‘a lovely picture serves as a foi-cground to 
some deep or lofty emotion.’ Her imagination was 
chivalrous and romantie, and delighted in picturing 
-the woods and halls of England, and the ancient 
^utiri glory of tlie land., The purity of her mind 
,.f8<seeu in all her works; and her love of nature, like 
■^tMfda.worto’^ was a delicate blending of our deep 
Jlftf^^einotions with their splendid symbols and 
without. 

‘ ■ The Voice of f<pyl.ig. 

: owiel ye have called me long, 

(yei’the mountains with light and song; 

'tri;0 my step o’er the wakening earth, 
i Bf- which tell of the violet’s birth, ,« 

stai^ in the riutdowy grass, 

% t)iuiR^ .^te8 opening $» I pass. 


v.> ^ 


.1 hate'breathed’, on thn' ‘Ifliililii 

By thousands, have burst from thb 
And the ancient graves, and:the frill«i; 

Are veiled with wreaths on Itolioa ploine.V.’S'A^iy' -.S.V;,' 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bu«W» 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb I 

I have passed o’er the hills of the stormy Northr' f •' 'j 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth,- 

The fisher is out on the sUany sea, ■ f • ' - 

And the reindeer bounds through the 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, , ■. ’.. 

And the moss looks bright where my step hht 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh,'; 
j And railed out each voice of the deep-blue sky, ' 
j From the night bird’s lay through the stariy toe, ' 
In the groves of the soft'Hesperian olime, " • 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 

When the dark lir-bough into verdure breaks. . 

f -a 

l^rom the streams and founts I have loosed the ritidhf 
They are sweeping on to the silvety main, “' ' ' 

They are flashing do-wn from the mpuntaln-brows, . 
They arc flinging .spray on the forest-bouglis, . 

They aru bursting fre,4i from their sparry caves, ■' 
,/ind the earth resounds with the joy of waves. , [ 

Come forth, 0 ye children of gladness, come! 

Where tho violets lie may now be your homOt' 

Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright' Oyc, 

And the l>onn<ling footstep, to meet me fly} 

With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous Jay, 
Come fonh' to the sunshine, 1 may not stay. 

Away from the dwellings of eaxeinom men, ■ , ’ 
Tho waters ave sparkling in wood and glen; 

Aw.!}' from tl.o chamber and dusky hcortb, - 
The young U)j,vo are dancing in breeay mirth ; 

Thfif light steins thrill to the wild-wood strains, 

And Youth iy abroad in my green domains. 

The summer is hastening, an soft winds home, 

Yc way prow the grape, ye may bind the copij 
For me 1 depart to a brighter shore— 

Ye arc marked by care, yc are iniuo no more. 

I go where the loveil who have left you dwell,- ‘ ' 
And the flowers are not Death’s—foi'O y* W*l}, faWr 
well! ' ■' 

„ Tlte Homes of Enghmd^ 

Tho stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! ■ - 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, ■ ' '■ 

• O’er all the pleasant laud. 

'fhe deer across their greensward bound ‘ ' ' , 

' Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swm; |;lides past theui with ^ ' 

Of some rojpiring stream* '' , ’{' \ 

The merry T6om«s of England f ' ’> 

Around their heartlu by night, 

Wliat gladsome looks offiousehold love 'i*, ? 

Meet in the ruddy light I ’’ 

There woman’s voice flows forth in 
Or childhood’s tale is told, \ 

Or lips move tunefully along ; ' 

Some glorious page of old.' . "'' " 


Tho blessed Homes of England I , . 

How softly on their bowetsr '' 

Is laid the holy quietness , 1’ 

That breathes front 8abbato'*hetoit-'!\;’;.l:4iy?^^^ 
Solemn, yet sweet, the -w?* 

Floats through their, 

All other sounds, in tolt 
- OfbrtWMa&d.lti^-h)^.JbQ^-V.' 

















zjnmATuiuB. 




ny tiibiiuHiiada .>n W plwn*, 

MM tnmuig o'et tho nmiy brooks, 

Aod twpA tiro fanes 

Tbrou A glowing otohards forth they peep, 
C^cS torn Ita nook of li iTes, 

And feoriess there the loa ly sleip, 

At the bird beneath theu eaies 

The flee, fair Howes of Tnglan 1 » 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
hearts of naitvo proof be icnicd 
To guard each hallowed wall 1 
And neen lor erer bo the gnnes 
^no bright the flnwry sod, 

Where filst the hild’s glal spiiit 1 ct(s 
I ts countiy i «1 jIs Ood ' 

ThfCltaxis FnJI(u<1 11 

They grew m boautv, side 1 y ti 1 * 

Ihey filled one homo with ^,1 t, 

Their graye' aie s( tiled, fat 11 1 1 iJ , 
lly mount, and «lrt am, in 1 <<11 

Iho same fond mrthii hint at m^ht 
O'et each fair sU i ping 1 1 jw, 

She had euh lol ItT 11 tii in sijit— 

\S hcie ail fh ik uit u in* u vi , 

Om, 'midst the f lists d tlic wi t, 

a d trik stii uu is 11 I 

Tho Indian kniws Jus j’aci ti , 

1 11 m Iht ced 11 '■li 1 

the sea, the blue lone fi, hitheni * 

Ho Iks where j oil* I d f , 

He was the lised ol nil, Mt 1 i, 

O'li his btv bed n aj 1 111 • , 

« 

One sleeps whew south in 11 s iri lies e 1 
Aboie till, niblc slilii 
He wrapt hw i ol ni i un I In I n ist, 

Cn a Mood led li Id t iin 

And one—o'er hir tlu ni /iil i nr i 

Its bases, by sift win Is < mm *, 

^he faded 'midst It ih m ft wus 
1 bo 1 ist of that 1 1 Ik I uni 

Andptiled th IS thij ii t 1 jlij 1 ' 

lletmth thi satm pitu tiie, 

Whoso tokes mingle 1 is thoj ^ isyi I 
Around one pai nt bite' 

lhe> that with smibs nt up thi hall 
And cheered with eon the huiiilt 
Alaa t for love, it lAoti wiit all. 

And nought bejond, on crilh 


Th( Ti€Wx 1.1 cf th* Dt ) 

* 

What hldest thou m thy ticasuu ms md ill, 
IhOH hoUoW'SOunding and mist tioiis m im t 
PalQ glnteiung pearls, and rainbow uilouicd shells 
s .Blight things which gb am unuckid ot ind lu > tin 
' Kb«P,lkeep thy ncbts, melancholy eea * 

We ask not smh from Hue 

Tot more, the depths hare more < What weuth un¬ 
told, 

.Far down, and shmmg through tlieir stillness, lies ’ 


Yet more, the depths hftvo more I Thy har* 

rolled 

AboTd the cities of a woild gone by I 
'ijuid hath filled up the i iUcm of old. 

Si a weed o’ergtewn tae halls ot leielryl 
D wh o'er thei i, 0 < ean ' ii thy •• mful play, 

M m j el Is till m to dtcay' 

\et moio I the billows and tic leith hatemoiel 
I Hull Malta » id him nr gubicdt thy breast’ 

I fhi-y heal r t n< i the 1 o nuiw it i r ar— 

Inc battle thnndirb will net hi ik tlirir i at 
Keep tby nig 11 a id gems, tliou st tmy grave • 

1 ( i» biii. the ti 1 diidh die' 

fnilakth 1 t idlith* 'lisefi whoi i 
liie j 1 1 c i s b| t at 1 aid an I health ri bug , 
(he pi) r wu t 11 tin nj im InigLt'e bieathlesf 

1 II 

\t 1 tl r i ur ir n w ke uiidht festal sonr ' 
nil* M'vUii 1 si tby tiwiia oerthiown— 

1 ’ It ill 1 1 t thine own' 


1 1 tie ' I 

Dll' 'it 

(111 I itl b 
I 1 (t 1 I tl 
I vrth si H 1 t 


11 1 11 li it’i t 1 e 1< W11, 

1 i 1 1 b I s 11 bie head, 
t I rll 1 ilj s Hiwerj irowa* 
h I 1 1 c 1 St re the Lie id 1 
’ 1 j n t It s Ir m thee 
I 0 i> U thou *^1 i' 


1 1 1 1 u 1 


1 TM 1 1 r s IK t 1 1 ‘'o j tvof Ihiends, 

I u bsl ill I 1 111 Ltl' 111 ous poems, 

i II I Hi t I 1 tl I h t 1 tun il(„ant sim- 
t lb I I [luiti t sill nil till u ibeiansp 
t'l ) i 111 1 Iv 1 ill 1 111 Stipleol tho 
1 1 1 1 11 I s I t 1 > II bu-gh Re 

i " 1 II 1 lilt 'is nption of 

(lilt h I 11 tl I IIIK wioiight 

n' 1 1 t ( I 1 I tl liiiditncse, 

I) I ( lit I 1 1 III 1 il ttiiii(n<i*ing in 

s ot 1 I 1 1II ill t tl I eoiulition 

n I I 11 1 1 tl li 1' It n w IS im- 

) 1 i I 1 I t I' 'i 1 it VS oudbridge, 

II i' 11 1 ’ t t 111 loiihniplatiii 

■lull II ’ 1 t i I lit I II lile Un 

I tl ) 1 ( 1 I b I 1 t t 1 Ill IS lillowa 
' n ii i t i tl I'i witl ut lav 1 itionil 
ll t 1 ' i ' 1 t ill line 1111(10} of 




nil, thou wiM tuiu wrathful main' 
Garth clairaa not these again 1 


n ll i t i tl I'l witl ut luv 1 itionil 
(I 1 1 ' i ' 1 t ill line 1111(10} of 

I 1 1 I 11 111 Hull yourself 

II lui III I 1 tl I teen 1 trpeian rock, 

sli, ll ll hi 1 1 II III It imi have 

1 It lui (I I ll iinul *i in till desk uid 
tl I 1 1 1 11 I tl 1 w f ll t 1 I tine i century m 
thin 1 tl 1 tin tun 1 i t tin 1 > eksillers 
I h I it 1 ill s 11 ll in till hive |>oor 

iiin is it tl 11 1 1 I’l \ n hue been it 

n I s ki tl It mi thin i not withn their 
risp 111 111 ki (w tin nil nth r wnittor bread— 
nil ri( niin i lu sin vi t c 1 Itsstd setnnty 
if i i untui hills 'I 11 111' thei hod rather 
hive uni till is lu luis -whitnot^—ii’hti thin 
th tl HI s'll a luu J line known some starved, 
sonii ) nml ut ili irtuend hte rally dung in t 
woilhousi Uli }ou know not—may joii never 
know—till inisiii s it eulisstiijg by autbonihipI' 
Ihi It IS son I (vnpetritu ii h ii IVc Iwu known 
lutbors ly motessiiin who lived churtull} and 
romfiurtibl) Idbontnig at the etitcil earn per 
ehcet IS lepulaily ns the weaici <|t hia loom, or 
tho tailor on hui loatd, but aigiufltd with tho 
eonseiousntss of following » high and amobhng 
uSeupdtiuii with all the might} mmtls of past agee 
IS tliiir daily friends and lumpaiuone 'the bme 
<f such a hie, whin aetnoi goliiiu Is involved, 

4ia 







siWrj; 


-f 


'lis unceifldaty and .and the almost 

^.iiRTBriahle inooBftlfidiWllty'!^it..,#he iioeti 
rameitt witti habits .of. ^iiisiaess and steady ap- 
plii^oa. •Yet lat-'W r»j3enibcr the eJtaniplea of 
SudcspeaTOi Dryden, aifd Pope—all 
constant Iabonrera-T*ud, in our own day, of ^ott, 
,Sonthey« Moores and maiiy otliers. Tlie fault is 
amte generally wttti tlie author than with tlie book- 
leUer, In tlie'^ftticular case of Bernard Barton, 
howerw, Lamb counselled wiselj'. He has not the 
Vigour and popular talents requisite for worketaole 
bteraturoi and of Uiis he would seem to have bMn 
COnsckwu^ for he abandoned bis dream of exelnsive 
'authorship!. Mr Barton has 8in<.*e appearcnl before 
, tJie public as author of several voluuios of niiscella- 
neous poetry, but without adiling much to his repu* 
; tation. Ho is still what Jeflley pronouucetl him — 
■’ * a man of a fine and cultivated, rather than of a bold 
and original mind.' His poetry is highly honourable 
to his taste and feelings as a man. 


And thus, whila-^^n,cce%|,^t. 

And survey^ its vast surfaqs, aad 
I seemed wrapt }n a dream of loinantas t 
And haunted by ijiajesty, glaiy, ^ 


To the Jlrcniiig Primme. 

Fair flower, that shuim’-i the glare of day. 
Yet lov’st to open, meekly hoU, 

To evening’.! hues of sober gray. 

Thy cup of paly gold; 

Be thiue the oflTeriiig owing hinit 
To thee, .and to tliis pensive hour. 

Of one brief tributary song, 

Though transient as thy flower. 

I love to watch, at silent eve, 

Thy scattered blossoms’ lonely light, 

And liave my inmost heart receive 
■ The influence of that sight. 

I love at such an hour to mark 
Their beauty greet the night-bioc/o cliill, 
And shine, ’mid shadows gathciing dark, 
'fhc garden’s gloiy still. 

For such, ’tis sweet to think the wliile, 
When cares ami griefs the breast invade. 
Is friendship’s animating smile 
In sorrow’s dark’uing shade. 

Thus it hursts forth, like thy pale cup, 
(jlilt’ning amid its dewy lo.irs. 

And bears the sinking spirit mi 
Amid its chilling fears. 

But still more animating far. 

If meek itcligiou’s eye may trace. 

Even id thy gliiruucring earth-born star, 
The holier hope of Grace. 

The hope, tJiat as thy beauteou.s bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day, 

So through the shadows of the tomb 
May break forth Mercy’s ray. 


v'i . fstaniiaa Oil the fkn. . 

'.ji ■? • I shall not forget, until locmorj’ depart, 

•ii lyirhau first T beheld it, the glow of iny heart; 

■* ij^E^!tw>ndcr, the awe, the delight that stole o’er me, 

» j ,^^en its billowy boundlessness opened before me, 

V 1'^ ^ st^ on its margin, or roamed on its strand, 

'I witliin me oxjiand, 

j fad grandeur, unknmvn till that hour, 

: I mute in the presence of power! 

|.Jiii>t|^aW!f''hsaien sands titat cncireied it round, 

P'fn retreat,-and the breaker’s robmind, '■ 

( S'.^ llf '^iie^drifted feoni, and.its dark-heaving green, 
1 OEi^hfiwibae^d^gased, som$ £Msh hcaufy was seen. 


Poioei' and Gentlenm, or tM Vamaiet : 

Streamlet. ' ' ".-.i ' ' i'•■I'.'.H: 

Noble the mountain stream, _ ■ ; ; 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantago-^imd;;'*''’ 
Glory is in its gleam ,' « ■' 

Of brightness—thunder in its dealtehing ^lid T 

Mark, how its foamy spray, «■ ; 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, , 

Mimics the bow of day . ' v.' 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies; . ’.'' 

Thence, in a summer-shower, «. 

Steeping the ro«;ks around—O! tdl me where | 

Could majesty and power _ .' .si' 

Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair! 

Yet lovelier, in iny view, ' i', 

The streamlet flowing silently serene} , 

Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives—-itself unseen} ■ 

It flows through flowefy meads, 

(lladdcni)ig the herds uliich on its margin browse. 

Its quiet beauty feeds - ; 

The alders that o’ershadc it with their boughs. • 

(icnfly it murmurs by , .' 

The village churchyard : its low, plaintive tcaie,■ ‘ 

A divge-like melody, _ 

For worth and )>ennty modest as its own. 

More gailv now it sweeps ' -■ ; G ; 

:Hy the small M^iool-housc in the sunshine bright} , 

' And o’er the jiebbles leaps, j 

J.ike happy hearts by holiday made light, ■ -'. ‘ 

May not its course express. 

In cli.vj'acteis which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentlenciW), 

AVrre but its still small voice allowed to plead F'-i ■ 

What are the trophies gained > ;, • 

By power, alone, with all its noise and strife, . 

To that meek wreath, unstained, , - r, - 

Won by the charities that gladden life! . ' 

Niagara’s streams might fail, , . . , ' i i, 
And human happiness be undisturbed: 

But Egypt would turn pole, ' ' ' ' , ■ ' , 

W'ero her still Nile’s o’criiowing bounty eui^ied t' 


T/te Solitary Tondh, ' j 

Not a leaf of the tree which stood near 
’fhougli a breath might hove moVed it t(e' 

Not a farewell note from a sweet singing btni'«N‘i«\5 
Bade adieu to the sun setting brij^tly.^o - ' 

The sky was cloudless and calm, except. . 

In the west, where the sun was 
And there the rich tints of the rainbow slejns} .,'.';- ^^ 
A.S his beam.! with their beauty were 

And the evening star, with its ray SO chafifC.^K 
So tremulous, soft, mid telider, 


Had lit up its lamp, and idiot'ddWttfScO&jilfi, 
Its dewy delightful spIetHlottf.;'' , 

'' ' '*'iw ’ £ 

And I stood all tXfm.pn 
With a laudscape so lov^y. 

And its spirit and teue, 


1 - Seemed silently 










^anam w— 


e ©bSep/ipr&^f Iwiny Aoo^'' 
|fe1gPiSilifcM»fc«i>^ wfeep 
4l«i |U»^lWthV|[)6t^tKe hiJl where I stood, 

Xha dim^ gw'vcs were sleeping. 

f K^'ltmelj and lorely their resting-place seemed! 
\-Aa wvelosnre ndiich eare could not enter; 
^adfhoit' sweetly the gray lights of crening gleamed 
Ob the solitary tomb in its ceptro! 

Whea W.iJMTO or at eve 1 have wandcrcjl near, 
i' And^it vaHsus lights have viewed it, 

'! With what Offering forms, unto friendship dear. 
Has the magic of fancy endued it! 

' SomeffmOs it,has seemed like a lonely sail, 

^ • A white spot on the emerald billow; 

. ,3ometimes like a lamb, in a low graasy vale, 
>gtrefched in peace on its verdant pillow. 

, But no image of gloom, or of care, or strife, 

Has it ever given birth to one niinnto; 

Voy lamented in death, as beloved in life, 

■ Was lie who now .slumbers withiji it. 

' He was one who in youth on the stormy .seas 
Wae a far and a fearless ranger; 

! Who, home on the billow, and blown by the breeze, 

‘ ^Counted lightly of death or of danger. 

Yet in this rude sehoolliad his heart still lojit 
All the freshness of gentle fperni,g; 

Nor in woman’sflvarm eye has a tear ever Llqit 
,] More'of softness and kinducs-, revealing. 

' And'hero, when the bustle of yontli v>as past, 

I' lie lived, and he loved, ami he died too; 

.[ Oh! why wa.s atrcccion, which de.atli could outlast, 

I A more lengthened enjojincnt denied to! * 

i But here he slumbers! and many there arc 
;j ' Who love that loi\e t<imb and r-e\e|f it; 

I And one far off who, like eve’s dewy star, ^ • 

l| Though at distance, in fancy dwells near it. 


I BHYAN WALTI'.n rROCTEK, 

1 

BiivAN WAvrnn rnocijm, better known by hi.s 
' atsunied name of Barry Cornwall, published, in 181 r>, 
a small volume of dramatic scenes of a domestic 
dwracter, ‘lit order,’ lie says, ‘ to try the effect of a 
more natV'al style tluan tliat wdiiclt liad fur a long 
time prevailed in our dramatic literature.’ Tlvi ox- 
peritpent wiis sucecssfol; cbu-tly on account of tlic 
pathetic end tender scene-s in hlr Procter’s skelclies. 
'6 ha* Since published MweiuH CoIuivm, The FI'mI 
3^#t«^,,and other poews: also a tragedy, Minm- 
a, Wldch was brought out with success at I’ovunt 
harden thcatie* Mr Procter’s later productions Jrave 
tint.realised the promiso of his early efforts. His pro* 
avocations (for the poet i.s a barriste r') nniy 
hAvtKWithdraw'u him from ^try, or at least pre- 
studying it with tha^ earnestness and 
tdeVotido whSdi can alono insure suece.ss. Still, Mr 
Procter is a graceful and accoraplielicd writer. His 
' stylo seems formed on tiiat of tlic Elizabc- 
anwAlsts, and sonic of his lyrical pieces arc 
^i^^ihent and diction, 

r ' 

to the Oeecni. 

i.^'Blotit Tait Ocean! «ver sounding sea! 

"symbol of % drear immensity t 
thing that ivindest round the solid world 


thing that windest round the solid world 
a hhgC animal; which, downward hurled 
the bia^ clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
■ wljthihfi' till its strength be gone, 
llae the thunder, and thy sleep 
’s dambetj laud odd dcofL 


Thou sjieidteet in. the east an^i:iB 
At once, and on thy heavily ladensteMadd' -v'**^".'’ 
Fleets coHie and go, and shapes that' Save'no lift 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in sttife, * •.v 
The earth hath nought of this : no chance or 
BufSes its surface, and no spirits dare ■ 

Give answer to the tempest-wakened air j 
But o'er Us wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go; 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow: 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come,' 

And pass like visions to their wonted home; 

And come again, and vanish; the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and nlossoming; 
And 'Winter always winds his sullen horn. 

When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn. 

Dies in bis stormy manhood; and the skies 
Ai'ecp, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies. 
011 1 wonderful thou art, great element; 

And fearful in thy splecuy humours bent, 

And lovely in repose; thy siimuier form 
Is beauliful, and when thy siher waves 
Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 

1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
iM.'irking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to tlie thoughts tliy waters teach— 
Etoniity—I'itciiiity—and Power. 


.Ifai'idhi. 

It was a ibcary pla*-e. 'J'hc .‘■hallow brook 
That ran lbro,uJi«ut the wood, there took a tum 
And widened: all its music died away, 

And in tlie place a silent eddy told 

'I'hat there tlie stream grew deeper. There dark trees 

I'uuercal (cypress, yew, and shadowy pine, 

Ami spicy cedar'* clustered, and at night 
Siiook Iroiu their melancholy branches sounds 
And .sighs like death : ’tnas strange, for through the 
day 

They stood (piitc motionless, and looked, nicthought. 
Like monumental things, whicli the sad earth 
From its green bosom had east out in pity, 

To mark a young girl's grave. 'The very leaves 
Di-owned tiicir natural green, and took black 
Ami mournful hue ; ami the rough brier, stretching 
Ills stragglitig arms across the riiulet, 

I,ay i'kc an armed sentinel there, catching 
With ills tonaci.nis leaf straws, withered liooghs, 

Mo,-s tliat the banks liad lo.st, coarse grasses which 
fswiini with the cuircnt, and with these it hid. 

The poor Mariolia's lUsathbcd. Never may net 
Of venturous fisher be cast in with hope, 

For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 
Snorts us he lufflts with )iia shortened breath 
The iirook, and panting Hies the nuholy place, 

.\nd the white heifer lows, and passes on ; 

The foaming lioioid laps not, and winter hmis 
Go liiglier up the stream. And yet I lovo 
To loiter there: and when the rising moon 
Flames down tile avenue of pines, and lotikw 
Bed and dilated through the evening mists. 

And chequcretl as the heavy brauchca sivay 
To and fro with the wind, I stay to listen, 

And fancy to myself that a Sad voice. 

Praying, comes moaning through the leaves, as ’twere 
For some misdeed. The stoiy goes—^that some 
Neglected girl (an orphan whom the world 
Frowned upon) once strayed thither, and ’twas thought 
Cast herself in the stream: you may have heard 
Of one Marcelia, poor Noliiia’s daughter, who 
Fell ill and came to ivant! No! Oh, she loved 
A wealthy man, who marked her not. Hewed, 

And thou the girl otcw sick, and pined aivay, •, 

And drowned Kersdf for love. • 'i 
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‘Sov to thjr Bileiit pteaonoe, Night' 
la thu my fint bong ol^ered oh' to ihet. 

That lookest mth thy thouwid evci cl U/ht— 

To thee, and thy stany nobilitv 
That float nith k dehcioua murmonn, 

(fhough ujaheard heie) about tb^ 1 vehead blue, 
I And as they nde along-in ci Ui dn 
Ciicltng tht lound globo in thou wir leini^, 

To thc>« their anueiit queen uid lu dKir mi ^ 
Mother ol beaati I \tiled queen ' 

Feared and sought, nud turti Men 
Without a heart imposing tiilmir. 

Whither art thou gtntlv »ti ilinc ' 

In thy smiling presence, 1 
Kneel in star struck i Iclaln 
And turn in< t > thiuc eye (the* roor iil 
Irettpig that 1 C must e 1 angc s) j i 
Toying witl thisiIU ihyme, 

I scorn th t hta' l( d sill cm rime, 

Thy eld lei lor clu- eiitini, 

And h iild niy Imke 1 icist t > th e 
Not dull and <old and duk sr il i 
Who that beholds thy ti u i 1 1 n, 

I ndi cdoiued with goitlc t oitc il s 
Ot fleecy silicre i clcn 1, 1 1 lining 
Then, tiir as nhen the i nn sun ’w kt« 

And fiaiu his clc i li 1 i 1 vt 1 1 el 
And lights uj II the I i i in i 
But must tcel thy poweis 
Mightier than the ton i ihit 1 u 
raiioi th 111 the in,.ui 1 i 
Ihtt sni le i htn tht i ui \ui it itcci 
Her lone Icaics on the i ill \ 1 w 
And bids her t ii i 1 e /c ' 1 
Not Apollo, wher in li , 

III the wild (.ic* 1 1 1 
Re] and't 11 » , ei wl i h 
Inhiamenliati Icant> ihs 
Oecr the bisom ot tb^ wst 
Anl tuins the Id le m I Lnni n t Its 
Tisilrcr.is i|tiit)i *I«t, 
lu thy full le, ihtv 

T/ S'c j 1 / /(III eif If ^ a 

Upon a e mch ot silk I „ H 
A palt et ha it 1 lociv 1 ti, 

And ' ’tr hci in ni> c fre wi in' fc Id 
Ofenmsun sbvlt It tl c 1 ei 
And sh cdowy ic ituits i 11 d hei n e, 

And ghosts of wcnitn in cs pw I in wo , 

And in iny a pliant nil pie i ire flics, 

And loieis sUin - ah, 1 n,. a^i' 

The ltd ,) vl as new she Icp, 

An age upon that c i tli h cth 1 tin, 

Yet ill f 11 " sjiot a apii it ktep 
Ills maneioh, like a 1 ro < s a.ii , 

And, when Jjiers* gb its e inplain, 

Blnahos like aiitw b rn tlonti. 

Or as s rue bright lie cm e i pain 
Bawncth throu'h tht du t"t 1 cur , 

Onct—but nuity a th u,ht h cth lied, 

Qince the time whertof-I sp ak — 

Olieio the aletpuig lady >ii< 1 
iBmuty in hex burning chtek, 

Ahd the lovely me ni di 1 V re^ 

Through the a/uro ofhei evt*, 

And her heart wi s warm anl meek, 

And htr hope was in the gkics 

Bui-the lady loved at laet. 

And the poanon pained hei soul. 

And her hope away wae catt. 

Far own control; 


And the clouded thoughts that roli s ' 

Through tiro midnight of tiie ihihd, ^ 

O’er her eyes of aruie stole, jr 

iill they grew deject and blittd< 

lie to whom her heart was given, 

When May music was in tune, 

Dared foisake that amorous heaven, v 

Changed and larclcss soon' 

0, whit IS all beneteth the moon '' 

htu hw heart will answer not 1 
M hat are lU the dicams of noon ' 

. With oui loit forgot' 

' Hecdkss tf tlio woild blio went, , 

I S iriow’s dau^htci, inetk and lone, 

I ill some spiut downwaids bout 
And struck her to this sleep of stone. 

] ook' Dll old Pygamahon 

S< ulptuie thus, 01 mute prerail, 

\\ hell ht elrtw the living tone 
1 r m the in teblo pale 1 

1 1 Iniocation to 

C me, all vt feathery people of raid aii, 
h I sit I mill eks, 01 till the mountain summits 
T t d< c 1 with tlu wild winds, and ye who build 
^ mr h mes amidst gietn Icives by grottos tqolj 
In I yo who on the flat sands hoard your eggs 
1 II sui s to Tiptu, tciiie • U phtmte re' 

It dcitli 1 uh '1 irtd, cr) tutosophic starch 
Pi I mi I- tl t still 1 1 e 1 thy huinted ncst, 

P rfttc ’ 1 1 nc y i^htingalo' 

Disker iti r n'lu ait Mluit til d cy long, 

Tilt when I ' tl uiisti thy clear thioat, loosest 
Ihv twill It (Sit n he elreamingboughs 

II I ul 'htv ikcn, -aul then, tuckeio bad, 
tMi utti I 1 e I n I, h tsing no shape 
St tti il,) IC 1 n \ It let ill lU) 1 near, 

1 il UI t I h 1 c hu vyIi III the wKds deliy 
t 1 hei I \i —t me ill to my slow charm J 
I met! u, ky < limbing 1 ird, waktner ol mom, 

M h 1 sp 1 ) t like a iheiii/ht unto the sun, 

\n I fr m hi lelen th ms dost gather wealth 
(I [ilhilimiui I an I Pmlaiique sous), 

Anl with it (linen nu t ers, tome w to me, 

Ikiicitli the chamber where my lady lies, 

And, ill youi sivci vl musics, whiaper-’-l ove' 

1 III IVccfttOi/A 

Set skT Altiom VVsNTWoaTB-AjMi.ia. 

1 il I koii have dcteimined, then, on ssndlituj 
thailes * 

1 III li 1 ' 

It n fitr th 1 IS 

^ itl Poe r 1 V ' hi looks so sad and pale, 
lie’ll met’■ I.vt tlieic ’lis a cruel lot 
At best to Icict the land that p,ro us birth. 

And sheltered us Tor mvny a iiicasant year J 
The fi ends th ct 1 reel us, anel the spots we Iqroef, 

I n aueh c distant countiy llo will dlC> 

Heme mbt r— tis Amelia’s prophecy. 'i 

f)h I d ) not be so harsh to the poor youth, ‘ , 

1)0 not desert your better nature 'way— * j 
You will not send him, Wentworth 1 ? 

IP it lie will sail 

In twenty elays »c % 

Amel How can you be so cruel I sj, *' 

He shall not go ^ 

Wint Madam, you interest 

Yourself too much, methmks, for this yfdttdg Wtfh 1 

His doom IS settled, that bo sum of. r *4 

Amel ‘ur! ^ ^ 

ir««t I say your twedemess, yCor^-iWBj’ Pft H 
This boy becomes yqu not. * * J* 












EN6UBH UTEBATUBB 


tatTux yfjkta» Mdokss, 


«M Godfrey Wentworth’s 

Wife, 

ttuise iesdor^-fncndihips must he laid a^tde 
Oh • yutt can smile. By—— 

Mr Wentworth, you 

(I must heliove it) jest, jou jest with me. 

JVent, Go on, go on i you think mo quite a fool 
Woman, my eyes are open, wule awake 
To yon and all my infamy By htaven 
I WilVnot be a by-word and a mock 

In all the mouths of men foi any-Pshaw ’ 

I still respect jom cars, you see, I — 
jimti. You 
lA^lt me, sir 

Went Fotgire me 1 indeed 
Am .somewhat of a pru’f, you’ll sioin m< foi il 
I etui think women mo ( t- in thi in »ss 
Amel Sir— Mr Won! wf iGi —you hue u'c I in lU 
Yourself you ha»o uvA »H Y m Into ft t 
All-^hat 11 duo to me—^what to yi ui»wi(c 
You hatefoigot—ft)r„it cinili t 
All that 1 satiiiicfd fti you’—my i juih. 

My home, my Lcirt—(y u k i w, j u 1 le it Ih i ) 

In sad obtdicm e to my 1 il h( i’s w 1 1 ’ 

You promised to thil 1 itl i (li w y ii k<i t 
lhatpromise,nowicmtmbci) 1 uw iilUii 
Ills age iVom poeotty bb had b u 1 red 
In splendour, tuid he coiiii n t b( w liim I wn, 

Like men who n«cr fiH th( umth <11 rtui e 
Ho gtvo me up, a iictiin , «i 11 sm 
Myself (ah 1 how I hiiddcnd)b i c aw i 
By you, the e\il wgel cf nj It, 
lo a portentous apleinl ur 11 iri le 
A pimngbnde, awwtih—<> slivr t til , 

Your ho4 of j issions, but J <•« (i ly ( I 
) rorgite mt 0 to loTO you i n, slmilhi 1 
Another, tnd you knew it \ cs yi i ki ew 
My heart War given awai, j I set s f tcl i i . 
Leave me, sir' • 

Went Have you diuic * Wtiiiii It y u Ihn 
This mummanr js to work me li n i n j j iii (se 
My settled will* Mistiess, I lent 1 ui i 
But this remembci, that y <ir minit u ()1 
1 do not heed y ui friwnnv—1 ml y 1 ' 

Will visit India shortly, r, it m is 1 1 

(Y ju ate his guide) a pris i hue, in 1 n»' in 1 

Farewell 

. Ai»<i Yet stay—a weld m 1 C tit » juit 
’ I do beseech you (though niy wi ti^ iit ii, • 
j And niy pioud spirit ill call St > 0 ] to tin ) 

) You take your malcdittion fi un this s< uil 
He le ae innocent—T thtnl he s i incttni 
Of the least ill toward you ♦ 1 oi u <, T nn 
Too lunoeent to sue , yet let mo sty 
Since the sad Aour 1 wed yon, I hail liu 
Aa faithful to our cold coiumuni m ' 

As thouj^i my heart had ftom tho hist bun y i 
you been geneious aftei Ome m le, vii, 

1 would implore you—foi your tomftiit— loi 
Yoiir honour and my name, to spaio this I rs 
In the*lalm tone oi one who has n t tired 
, 1 do require this of you 
Watt. You hut steel 

heart against him. Woman, is your pleodin, 

; ^waye M wwm as now I By earth and heaven, 

' i^Had I hut wavered in his destiny 

would have fiaod me heek your ehami tr now, 
And m your meditations think bow well 
* Ypur name may sound (my ’'wii ♦) hell up to 
, scorn. 

' li iatif be worth your care. Thus long I’ve bid 
! LMjr wxa^ and let you wander at your will 
; bhva grown hold in guilt, be prudent now 
1ititw naiue, or 1 must t^l the woild 

tPl keep youi secrets. [&:tl Went 

to cWVf 


I uitnel He u gone, 

And I am here —oh' latJi a weary wretch. 

Oh I father, father, what a heart had you 
To east me on the wi le and bitter world 
With such a Iriend as this« 1 would have idled 
I tom the pale morning till the Jusk ol night, 
And lived as poorly, and smiled thterfully. 
Keeping out sorrow horn our ccttige home 
An 1 there whs one who would haic 1 n cd sou too 
And aided with his ill oui wreck ct f tut e ' 
\ ou sr lu^d not heai him, and— aim hd / he«i 
Ills pa loiiate petit or mg, an I scr. 

Ills s aldug It ns, andfliu,. insseli iway 
U^ou i wuitry I t oin, that held j( lu 
Doubling niy r wn What niatteis if»—’tis t ast 
I will be stilliny If wl ’s there? 

r( iiaai Fs entera] 

r/ ns 1 

I ^ Il t tt 11 ’ 

i f \w If I) iw 1 sn the bliniU, 

Jh simmer ciei i sr w inn w uitily on us 
C 0 , ])1 1(1 iiK y 1 1(1 fl wci 
t [fir II II y u ’ 

Jt fi'l il i 11 wiib ] r'ui p ’fis srtl, 

Ai 1 1 li, 11 1 1 (, t ,, e Iriuliiul, 

A ) ! \ui 11 bl 1 he , el my own 
I y 11 1 t HI il 
f / 1 i 1 


I ly f I ( 1 f folk IVbo has been here? 

1 / S'! I will 11 ' tell I’ve made a sow, 
Vi I silli fb i1 1 ti lit til 1 m piesseil 

f linn let I le yi s \ u 
/ ''ill 1 , ew IS 

stl 1 n t ll wti , SI lets 
II 1 1 t 111 J 11 t thti 111 sc ir hair 
N I 

1 1 I i s fl , ere s ii 

I r 1 si i tl 1 1 
I I 11 I , h as ] etb eaint I, 
bf 1 IS tu 1 me I then 
Jh y K f r 1 le 
- 1 H y I s ir , V 1 ll 
? ( s 1 11 1 

J f I 1 1 ill It 1 e I loci 11 
? M hs 111 y 1 i I —uis h ui I ook how ll 


1 ? M hs 111 y 1 i I —i 

Ik Ic 

' 1 th J1 ( IS 1 

AM 1 ssIki lil( I 
Itilcl fills 

1 I 111 t I it I Is iss h 
Vi I 1 sv s SI ts 1 I 
<' S' u \i (I 
I / < I'l I ll s ui 1 slur 

<' M ll h til 

/ Ml 1 11 limit 


I ook how it 


11 (IS it r < 

lil( I the i tavrunte flowois 
f 1 h s jth kwas - 
it I hiss h s'll sou look, 
i ll 


ilitr, t hark' 


< lailts, 1 hnse 


I ti wink b it mv lark hu“ban 1 M frown 
I 1 I e 1 ll II 1 111 11 n s \ ll must eo 

I i, I ly 1 I < ll ll fl mi the UK fiiend who lovea 

s 1 

I s 111 1 s in , 

6/ 1 Kii w ll 
4i f’ 1 1 I ly clf, 

I shall till! k et sou often, ins deir CharU' 

1 hu k ot me sc inctimi s \\ hen your trumpet sound , 
kou 11 rc(<llecf the e sis aid you knew once, 

Osti the s€ S' 111 1 iiglaud * 
tV/ Sparc msr heart 

4i««? I do n>t think you hast a heart ’tu buried 
4iuilm, oh' Amelia, will you never 
Kposr tho p or heart that breaks and bunts for 
you* a 

Oh' do not take it ill, but now l|phevi 
Low fond, and true, and laithftil—— * 
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CYCLOP-SWA OF 


9IUS, tHS PaBSSHT 


Anid. Xa tluB jdst! 

You kct well, <>lr} or—if U be true, 

Then what ain 1? 

Oh I by these bunung Um, 

By all my haunted days and nakctul iiighis, 

Oh! by jourself 1 Bweai, doaieit ol al', 

1 lore—love yod, my own Amclu* 

Once I wili call yon bo Do —do iio< voorn me 
And blight my jouth—I do iio( vik Im loi e, 

I dare not. Trample not upon my h< art, 

My imtouohed heart—I, an it all to you, ^ 
Without a spot of eait oi vn o» on it 
My spirit became —1 1 oi«.hiii'<d )oii. 

And foi youi sikt iii silti n '' i' but t in.e 
You hate me not, toi this ''it.il, 'pi.i’ ' 

Atnel. Alas' 

OA- Weep not foi me, my gt util lo\i Ynisuil 
Your husband thicntentd > in ( onn, then, to me; 
I hart a shtltu and a litiit toi sou, 

Where, cm and toi ciu you shall ui^n 
Amehi atai Amelia' speakawoid 
Of kindutss and • onstniing to me - 'll cak' 

If but a word, or thoii!;h it bt not kindness 
•Speak hope, doubt, Jear- but n< t dispm , ti st-y 
That some d ly scu /i <// Ion, tr tli it if em 
Ttoui cruel hu hind dits son’ll thi ik ot int , 

Ol that you nish me hsp]>y or that ptihaps 
Yom heart— nay, spesk to me, inwlia 
Is, thin,y< irloie odttp' 

(A i5o deep * It IS 

Twimd ssith my Me .t / ni\ lift—mi f nl— 

The t atuial dtit ent nheit n 1 brfatlu 

My madness-inv hi 11 t's 111 ldnls^ it i all 

“-Ob' what a pieture hvic I i ii'sil min 
My sandy nisht ■> I h iie thru ht it times 
That you and 1 in some far dist int i< uiitiy 
Might Inc togc+hii, blissing an I bil ised, 

And I haie shapt d 'iieh j Ians r) h pini c 
lor us and all around in (son lu 1 < I, 

1 ttr the sweet supcii i spirit thii<), 

That weir you ahi i.ys—fm Vm< li i. 

You listen u itb n im 1 uh holy n'l ■' 

Amc/ Let me htai all ’tn fit 1 should lu ir all 
Alas, alas' 

(Vi icp lift for me, iny h u 
1—I am nonf.ht not v iitli a sin.de ti t 
I snll dtp lit Ol nn> I kns ns iv 
Ihosc drops ol i,iin' \V ill, well, I will n »l p i n you 
And yet—oh' sshat iparailni is lou , 

Seruic, ic»iuitc 1 h it I will not go 
Or wi will go ti,( thii 11 !•< Ill h lints 
loi votttigand happv spmts sou md 1 
W ill thithci fly, Slid dwell brside - i iif stii i ii 
That runs m musir ’math tin Indian suns , 

Ay, some sweit isl in 1 still shall If < ii In m , 
Where fruits and flowets aie brin tliira.li all th 
ycai. 

And Samniir, Autumn, ■spiing iro iici vi une-. 
Where Winter coincs not, and whcic nought abidis 
But Nature in her btautg leselling 
You shall In happy, swti t \i n li i. 

At last; and I— it is tou much to think'd 
Forgise me siLilt I look upon ihct non. 

And swear to thco by laiie, and Ni^ht, and <ill 
The gliding Iionis of soft and ataiiy night, 

Mow much—^how absolutily I am thini. 

My pale and ginlle la nity —what a beau 
Bad he to wrong thu or uphrsid thre' lie 
Was guilty—nay, nay look not so 
Amfl. I haie 

Boon fpJiHy of a 'lutl oit tusiaid soil 
Charles, I indeed am guilty. Wlon to>d ly 
My husband menaced mo, anu told mo ol 
Public and broad dtsgrau, it met iny scoin 
But hart I, niy iiocr youth, bei n so unkind 
To you af nob to sce this—loyr before 1 


Charles, I hav? diiieu you from you* Httfawy 
I see it now s I only—hate me for it, ' • 

C7i I’ll iort you, like bright heare^ Th« fti^Ofl 
stais 

Shall uerer he so constant. I am all 

Yom own. Not sin, uoi sorrow, nor the p*n, 

Not the cold hollow grase shall chill my lOrt. * ^ 

It will suiTive beyond the hounds of death* 

The spirit of the shadow which may theic 
Pcihaps do pen ince for my deeds of ill. 

A met Sstay this svild talk. r 

CVi. Mtn hose been known to lore 
Through yews of absence, ay, in pain and peril; 

And one did c.ist life and u world away 

For a loose woman’ sniili * nav, lose has dsrelt, 

A swiit inhabitant m a dininn’s breast, 

I Lonily, aiuidsl bad p.issious; burning there, 

Like a most hols and sipiihhial light, 

And almost hallowing its daik tenement. 

W hy inav not 1- 

Ami> I ihinght T hcaid a step. 

Host strangelv you sprak now —again, againi 
Jvoase nil, qunk, li ise me. 

(/i ’ j IS yoiii ty rant lomiiig: 

I Is 1 ither sou 
-i Hcl It son 1 lie pity, go. 

Cli Firiwtll, thill yit, should be lepulsc you— 
1//I I Ihui " 

I will blit 'o y< ii tirtuii iiu 

t A I am / lie ' 1 * iEtii, 

Aut 1 laicwtll, fuesnl, pool youth; so desolate 
Th It tini 1 I ill spue i tr ti foi you 
My lu '■bind toinr- noi 1 will melt him, then, 

4riin 1 1 ms itmoirnti ii .1 wrongs Alas! 

’fi-. h ud 1 •■iiflr r s\h« ii nc ought to judge, 

\nd prai i tlioso who should petition us. 

’ll-, a bi III wojI 1,1 “CO 1‘owir and ssrong 
(i 1 li vnd in 1 sx d ri«is*Uss and abhoired, 

\iid 1 atu nt 11 tuc a i<l | ile modesty, 

Liki the »iul llowiis ol th» too tally spring, 

\ii itojjii 1 litoitlhty blossom—oi troil down, 

(U by tilt ti Tit 1 ind withtrtd. li .1 ool— 

But J 1) iv( flaiiutcd 111 the sun, and ta-t 
Ms snubs 111 prodig.ihty asi,iy: 

4nd noss. Slid now- no matter I base done. 
Mhfthir J lise sunned orluloscd —IJclostdl 
Bittii 1 1 listed, could niy pride abate 
And I t n (nt to fly It may ho thus, 

‘■<’F^^ 11 A Clianiticr—3*ight 

A cm Uiililt (irii d rf time la auptai'a'd to have etapseU 
between this mil the preeeding aCenc 

SiiriiA—M abias 

Vui All son iw ik , deal lady ' 

1 ml \\ idi aw ikt 

IhiK lit the htais abinad, f sop. X foil 
As though I h id littn sleeping inany a dsy. 

Vl'liat time o’ tlic ni.ht is it 1 
Mki A1 nt ihe trokc 

Ot midnight / 

Juui Li t it I omc. The skits arc calm 
liid blight, and so, at last, my spmt m. 

\Vhctbci the htaTcns base influence on Uu flaiita 
Ihioiuh litc, or only in oui days of death, ' 

1 know not; yet, litforo, no’er did my Soul , 

Jiook upwAid« with suf h hope of joy, or pltw 
For that hopt’a dtt p completion. Marian! 

Lrt me stt moie of h*asen. Thac—cncragh. 

Aip you not well, sweet girl! 

Alia Ob' jes; but you , *■ 

ispeak now so strangely. you were wont io talk 
Of plain familiar things, and choei ;aes 8W , 

You set iiiy spiilt drooping. 

A »w/. I has 0 spoke 

Nothing but thcOTwl wolds, thou idle gitL , . 

hit 
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Iiodk, look I «l)ore; fl»e fant>py*of the aky, 

jotted aith st»M, ahin^i' l»ko o l>*id iJ dro"!, 

A Otwoft might enty that »o regal blue 
Watch niapa the world o’ nights M i<i, alai* 

I do remember in my follymg days 
What Wild find wanton wishes once ivoio miiu, 
^Tes^ntdiant gems—and beauty uith no peer, 
And ftiends K.vdy host)—but 1 loigct 

I shall be dieaining soon, as once I dreamt, 

When I hod hope to light me llaieyouiio ng, 
My gentle girl^for a sick noman’s e ir < 

There’s one I’ve heard you sing ‘ They s nd hi i ej e’- 
Np, that’s not it the woids aio haul to hit 
‘ Hm Sje like the mid-day sun was brij,lit’— 

3fm. Tisso. 

Yeu’ye a good incmm \\ ell, h ten to nit. 

I must not tnp, I set 
Amel. I hearken bui 


HiS eye like the niul day sun ws-, Im^l t. 

Hers had a proud but a milder li^Ut, 

Hear and sweet like the dtudUss mi n 
Alas' and luu t it lade p sj u' 

Ihs TOicc w IS li e the bioiiHi f w ii, 

But ben was iaiiitei—« tu i f ii, 

And yet, who herfli In 1 u sj hr], 
bhe laughed i i scoiii lii IkJ in I lu I 

Mat Iherc ISaiiothcn i if . lifi icnt iii, 

But iiiilistinit—likf th( low 111 I III , 

O^sumnicr winds in th< (icniii th is it uins 

Ihoy said he <licd up ii the w lu, 

And his bed w IS the wild u 1) in lin^l lliw 
Ilti bed shall be t diy t uth i \l 
P repare it qi lek, f i she w ints hi i jiiMow 

Am t IJiw slow's iukI lim sillilyth tii • 
Heat on his stariy 11 unity Milllt ^ t ,* 

And goes, and goes, and doth net ts- aw i\ 

He rise* with the gildon iiiorum ilinh. 

And with the moon at night M iliiiil si u 
Him strctdiing wide i>i lul his lui^hfi wiii„s, 
lloatiiig for erci oti th< ticwds f nitii. 

Like a huge luUufc with its pi i hi ik itli 
IiO < I am beie, an 1 time t ms [ i mu r n 
To-menow I shall hi a bieathlt' ihn 
Yet he will still be here, and the hbn hnirs 
Will laugh as gaily on the hiisv world • 

As thougn 1 w( re aliie to wileouie tkeiii 
Theie’s one will shed some tfiii- JV u t haiU ' 

[Cniai I wcnUis] 

Ci. I am beic 
Did you not tall? 

A^lf You come m lime My tUoivhts 
Were Bill of you, dear Cliarlis 'k i m nit tlicr in w 
I take that title), in hci dying hoiti 
Has prinlege to speak unto your yoiKh 
Tbeie’s one thing pains met and 1 would lie li i. 
My hiAband has been bai h unto me- vt t 
Ho i^my husband, nnd you’ll (bu > ol (his 
It afy sterner feeling moi e ^ oui he vrl» 

Se^ •» retreago for me. Yon will notNat, 

Igit so hard to grant my last rcqutst ? 

^le IS my husband: he was Uthei, ton, 

Hlf tho blue-eyed boy you weit, so toud of met 
Do you remember how Kls eyelids close 1 
Wbeu the foot summer rose na* optiung' 

BOW two years ago—more, more and I - 
I now am hastening to him. Pretty boy' 

Ht was my only child How fan he looked 
the whHo garment that cneirelctl him— 
'lW«li|tO a marble Nlunibtr; and when we 
‘ 1^ beneath the green earth m his bed, 


I thought my hcait was breaking—yet 1 liTe^; 

But T am we<uy now 
Mat . Y ou must n A talk. 

Indeed, de u lady > nay — 

Ch Indeetl you must lu I 
Amf> Well, then, I will lx, sibui, ■jet not so 
I or ere we journey, ever shoul I we take ' 

A bweot lease of our fuel ds, an 1 wish them well, i 
And tell them to t ikc heed, .and be u m mind 
Dm bli s-bo, in youi breast, deu thailes, I 
Meat the leimmbranet ofAmelii 
“she otir Itted you— evei, si as iiii.,bt 
Becoi le i in thei s tendri hie no moit 
I Chules, I lute list I iii this loo bittei woild 
I Now dim st tliiity sc i-i ns y m bate been 
A chil I lo 1 le tir cue thud ri thit lime 
It k yui t my b s ui, whin a luy, 

Mill sill < hat seen einbt spring's icmv. filth and 
t u Isll 

\ u hno i w inn bcp.it, Cluiles, uiid thi base iiowd 
\\ ill U( 1 11 ] III 1 , 1 *—I lie t u must make I 

I b it lu lit I ..I t , U 1 1 in il I ny d p 
Its t luii ai I I in' I il li 111 
(/ I will ' 

\11 tbit y 1 wi II ill, 1 it Miu oiniiot dll 

Ai 1 I HI UK ' 

I 1 / \ I n '1 M h w il ilv D ath 

, M ill c 11 II I ] 1 b s 1 II, I, e 11 u 1 p lie 

(111 11 1 V ml 1 ' lip tl (SO c es 11 en sw ire 

I M Cl 1 u bill I'l III tl t 1 - tint nil the ski, 

\iil yit this 1 111 t ,,1 w Inn in li ur— 

I ' Oh 1 

I s t, in II' IV 1 t I ur t Itai 
I 1 Ik 11 V u t I'k til I \\ ill \ u 1 II ik iny henit* 

I / \ > I w uH (lull jii It HI t 1 0*1 inge, 
rii is n mu t liiijtii ( s'mly let us tilk 
' M li II I am 11 1 1 

s (/ VI s l' s 
1 ? II s 

N I IS I w li V u 1 1 1 1 ri Cl 1 lilt 

I n 1 it II 1 It 1 \i I a, I li v he lid yi u talk 

(IfHU iiid 1 01 Vli 

V\ a f I I r I 1 1 1 

1/ t 's| ] 1 1 c ik [ I ’ 

( J O'l' 11 ) 1 III thci 1 i k lU hci“t 
II ( I m I 

1 ] \\ 111 i ] 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 I ( u(h hii Ininl 
I \i lu ho tint \ lu' ['?'ii rftes 

^ P rill 1 1' I \ IS i Iiai h—uiiju t 

I (/ I cl ' 

'/ » '-111 li i Ui 
I t?! Iti lal Ui 1 ' 

Ml Hill, KMVi, n M\ ' 

I 1/ ( it is in 1 Mil 

I < ( Is it then •) Ms 111 Is s ck wd tiint. 

I Dll' untliiijTO th III III t nicp 
I Dll 1 1 mt 111 1 lu p tolls t dll nines, 

I '• ) I m pht 11 t „ I/O n I ei All 1 has lo ith 
I Inilti 1, 111 Ic I siru k / )—so 1 1 lutif111' 

0 W101I u 1, 111 1 I nu Cl 111 htl lid 
l>y oiu —wli) lull h IS 1 oil mg hit 1 1 1 )lc. 

Dll' th u hiijjl 'ic noil, if lliou ait I ailing now 
Ihy hii.hici iiigtls 1 1 tin hosoin— lest, 

I nr li' the lii,hltst rf thy host is gme— 

1)( paited anil the e artb is d iik I eh w . 

And now 111 w uiilti 1 iT and far away, 

1 ike one tli it h ith no < ountiy I shall find 

A sullen pie isuit in that lile, nii 1 when 
1 -ay ‘ I have no friend in all the woild,’ 

My heait will swell with piidt. and male a show 
Tbito itself of happiness an 1 in tiuth 
Ihere is, in that sanu solPude, a ta«(e 
Df pleasure which thi aoual never know 
I ru n land to land 111 1 wu, in ii]{I a btianger, 

And, ua the body gams a brvter look, * 
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By bi th« &«.« of oil the «ind<i. 

So finm tie aed aspects of difteient things 
M.J Soul shaH pluck a couiaga, and t>cai up 
Agaiust the past. And now—iji J1 iid stnn. 


HENST ITABr MTIV V> 

The Rfv. XlKKur llani Mtu iv, near of St 
Mary, in the town of lieuliiig i uthoi of stverd 
poems and dramas, icctiitW colic ted and published 
in three nduRics Ik ilrst ipptaieJ as an author 
in 1817, when lus tn^edy of Fuziij w is puWidicd 
It was afteiwRids uitci «itlv success st Diuiy Line 
theatre In 18J0 Mi Alduiiii published a Irmuti 
poem, the Fall if Jumalrm iiidti this since 1 t 
three other di nil IS WckAwrci, the Alaii/i tf In- 
t¥Kh, ami An/ie Ft)/t/ti ) it none of chcsi wcu dc- 
aurnedfor the stigt fk Ins dso uuitcn anina 
tlVO poem Sam I, Laid if tiu Ihi lit { ill/ uicl 
scleral malkipiens 'loom pn sc, liniitiiic Hi 
Milmui Ins eontributicl i Ilnl n/ if Hi Jcic. in 
three volumes, iml in clition ct (iiliciis ]>oiik 
with notes mid cuircitic iis Mr Mdimn is i n itiic 
of Ixindon, t<on of au ciuinciit })hii>icmii, Sii Inncis 
Milmin, and w is born in tb ji u 1# )I Tic chs 
tiuguishedlimsitlt IS itlis,! ilscinlu ml ml 15 
wis made alcllow ot Jhi/mnoc c llc.c (M id 
lie also held (’821) the cithcc ct irokssorol pcctiv 
in the university Jhe i isto nid ittinmicnts o* 
Mr Milraau an seen in his \i«ct t il woil s but hi 
wants the drimitic spuit, sncl iKo tint n crinth cii 
p ission and iro igin ibmi \v Im h is nc t ess iry 1 11 iv ifv 
bis Bieied Ic uiitiu lud Ins il issa 1 1 ii iti ms 

1 Jc iJiiUn 1 ft lV ^ y J 

Tdni It must b 

And jet It inoits Ilf, B nn ’ U i ui 1 
The coutt'-el ofini tniii pin jliy 
That Rum’s meicilc •> j 1 n I h nc i j i ci, 

And baneii ‘alt 1 h hii n i i ji ul ti 
As on our olne ti^wiied hill lit it ii 1, 

UhcrcKcdifii it out tcet its inti «''tn 
Ihst'ls from 'tone to st me «itl „ nth 11 ti ii, 

As iliTOQch ivillcv SI id t IK t J ncf, 

How bildly doth It fi ulus' 1 m iiit csii illv ' 

TjiIp a luxurious tinov ird, the in 1 'id 
Is hungW)Ih 1 nible Itbii s, ] nc, c ci li , 

Terrace o’er tc ncsicr sti'l, ilic rci 
To the blue heavens Ihcic 1ii,.hl am' uinpiii us 
paliccs, 

With cool and vcidint gni lens iiitoi sj ci ccl, 

There towers of wai tint li in mi »ssj trcii tli, 
While over all haii/s the iich i urjlc eve. 

As conscious ff its beii,; her J i‘t fiiiiicll 

Of light and glory to t)i it t itcd citj 

And, as oui clouds nf I ittlc, dust ai cl sin kc. 

Are iJi»Utd into air, be hold the temp] 

In undisturbed and lone scitnu>, 
finding itself i Roliimi sam tiiir/ 

In the pTofeund of heavin' It stands hcfoic u> 

A mount cl snovr, fiettrd with g Idcii pmuaclcs ' 

The very sun, as though he wcirshi]ipcil,thcri, 

Lingers upon the gilded cvdai rciofs. 

And dovni the long and hisnclung portieos, 

On ofTery fluvosiy stul)iliurcl capitil, 

Glitters the homage ot Kis putnic heans 
^llerculc^il the sight nil ht ilmostvnu 
'Xiio uffaided majesty of Romp to mercy 



'rho uffaided majesty of Rome to mercy 

[tTymn ((f thf Caj U e Jen »] 

, [From • llelhtiaa/nr ] 

God tiho thunder* from whoso cloudy seat 
The fiery winds c f desolafhm fle w 
FUfaer «l tenj((anceiC that with parfile feet, 

Like a fitU wme-press, tread’st the world below : 


The embattled armies wait thy sign to 
Nor Bpiings the beast of hhrock on }iis togy, 

Nor witheiing Famine Walks his blasted Wly, 

1 ill thou the guilty land hast scaled fete Wre. 

Oocl of the rainbow ' at whose gracious ilgid 
^ Iht billows of the preud llitii lago sujipresS} 

Father of meicus 1 at one woid of thine 
An 1 dm hlcioms in the waste wilderness I 
4ud fountains spoiklc m tho and sands. 

And timbnis ting in mvidens' glanemg hand^ 

And marble cities nowii the laughing lends, 

And pillaicd tcnipks iicc thy iiumo tO blees. 

I O’li Tud ill's land thy thunders broke, 0 Lord I 
I Ihe ch II lots lattice! o’ti hci sunken gate. 

Her sens wcic Wasted by the Assyiiin BWord, 

Lien hci fits wept to see liti fallen stale; 

\ii 1 hiij s lici IV 11 V p dices became, 

Iki pimcis noil the captive’s gaib of shame, 
llci ttiiiph s uk ami I the snioulckring flame, 

1 i tb u ill 1st 1 ill the tempest cloud of fate. 

cl Cl Tn lah’s 1 mil thy lambuvv, Lnd, shall beam, 

An t the sad city lift hci e ownless head ; 

All 1 solids s'l lU V ike, inel dincmg footsteps glean}, 

M licit 111 i o or talku s(rocU the stlenoo of the 
I il 

lilt 'uii 'll II s'lme on Sahm’s gilded towers, 

Out nine 1 sill ot i in lull n’s cull tho flowets, 

1 ill tl, It 1' islii 1 ^ IV Ihcir hiiihii bowers, 

\i I 111 , Idect til Mt til ' ‘sinii Head 

fh/vii I 11 If , irc US 1 1 the stranger’s hand, , 

A i vtii'iiio' lid 1 I II vvcie kd feilli for slaves; 

I \\ itn f I d step' w lift cur pleasant laud, 

I In >1 Ul 1 itluis in thcii peaceful graves 
I Ilic sti 1 ei s 1 lead with bitter tears wo steep, 

\i I whri om « irj cm «1 luld sink to ricip, 
j Ni jlh till imi** mi lui hi vc steal forth to weep, 

I AtJieie *’i ink willows bhaelo hupluatcs’waves 

rill ’ in tl srrriw hi i I bring forth in )oy; 

I J In n n >, i oi I, shall leiel thy ihilcittn homo; 

I H th it w it feub i iPuelir jearling boj, 

I Alt, er he die , to Sihm’b streets shall cofne. 

An I tan un s vims f i us then fruits shall bear 
Ai 1 He rinoii’s lees their honied stores piepare; 

An 1 we shsU kneel again in thankful prarei, 

\\ lieII, tr the chi rub'Seateil fiod, full blared tho 
irialiati dome 

1 S immom of tin, J) hoi/mj Angel io the Ctly gf 
11 ibyloa ] 

[lie hour is ci me' the In iir is conif * With voico 
Ul u I m tl V iiitno I bi ul, I buininon thee, 

/ yrus, th I ird s momftil' And thou river, 
ih it flowpst cv.ult]ii,' in thy proud approach 
1 1 15 il 1 1 71, hi math whose shadowy waHs, 

And hi i/eii gates, and glided palaces, 

And gloves, that gleam witii marble obtlisklh 
J hv Vuro 1 osoni shall ti pote, with lights 
I retted and chii]uorcd liki the stairy heaysins: 

I do irrcst thee in thy stitily couisc, 

]5y Him th vt pouted thee from tkmo aneleht 
And bint thoe fe>rth, even at the birth of iime, 

Om e f hig holy atreams, to lave the niovuito 

Of P irodiw* 1 hou hear’st mo thou dost tiheCls ^ 

Abrupt thy waters as the Ai ah ehicf 

Ills headlong squadrons. Whore the unofaiei^a 

Yet toiling Persian breaks ihe riuning tiiouna, 

1 see thee gather thy tumultuoutl ttroU^h; 

And, through tho deep and roaring Nanaxtoaie'Day 
Roll on as proudly conscious of fouUlittg 
The omnipotent command f for awigr,> 

'Iho lake, that ilqit hut uovr so e^m, nor mond, 

Save by the ripplmg moonilhllie, eta • ' 
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It» foaming auiifiice liko a wkirilpool-gulf, 

And boils and vkiUms witb. tho unwonted tide. 

But silent as thy billows used to flow, 

And tonlble, the hosts of Horn moie, 

Windbyt darksome way prolouud, whore i lan 
Ne’er trod, nor light o’er shoiio, nor eir from heai en 
Breathed. Oh I yo secret luid untnthninod depths, 
How ere yo now e smooth and loyei w“y 
For the winy of God’s vengeance ► IVllow blaves 
And nilnietois of the hteinal puniosi, 

Not guided b>*the treochciouM, injiuol bons 
Of Babylim, but by my miehtici am, 

Ye eomc, and spiead your bi)in<i', and dibphy 
YoutTdiitering .urns as ye advinci, all yrlii(< 
Beneath the admmng i II on ( oiu m'the ..itis 
Are open—not for l/*n |ii« teis in bli i I 
Like you, 1 1 see on ti i side o’tiil jw 
The 111 ing delude of u t u d mi ii, ui I ri i, 

Begin, hegm t uithhn ano smid li u 
Ihe work of wiatli Gponmy shil \y iiin 
I pause, and float a little whiU, c > c 
Mine human inbtrumints Inlfil i n t k 
Of final tain. Iheu I inonnl, J 11 v. 

And Bing my proud song, is I ikJl the ih i ds, 
niat stars may hear, aini ill the hn Isd niiiN, 
That live along the iiiteriinn ible s| in 
Take up Jchoi.vh 'i (itiki * i' tui n i Id 

Jh 1 I h < \ 

I.I roin “sail <1 Lnl l Hu Itn lit C (j 

Sunk was the hun. 11111 up til i (ihKium, 

Like maiden on s lomU pil' iim , 

Moied the nieck star of (M tbi i u him ii 
Breathed odo irs; vood, ami iv n li s 111 (, I on ii 
Slept, weary of the iiisb, li I'lWm > d y 
Dove of the uildcnuss, Ihj siiowv «ii g 
Droops not m slumber; I iliai, tin n yl i c, 

’Afid the deep ipiut, wiktsf Dos* il ui^i, * 
Idolatrous i>t yon miji ii im n, 

> That like a crystal Uimncd iimt i in hi iiii, 

Seems with her present deity to h j h 
* To bea'.tioas adoislieii all the t iilh ? 

I Might seem the soloinn bilent ni< initn n u p 
Stand tip and a 01 ship I tbi ti i ihliueut su ii 
Down the hills glitlums, ilieii'-'i till pun ii h( 

Be leath the ahiulowy lull igt. u t - tin in flui. 

I At interyals; the lilvt, silvei a hit , 

Oiistous j all indi tuut the siu ay s i lus 
ftask iu tho radiauii cool Du . L li 11 mu 
Tp that apparent quiin her lespir byniid 
Nursling of solitude, hci n1 int tuueh 
Never did mother aat'h , aithm the n 
She slept unwaking. beornfTil turned ibil 
Caswallon, of those pure lustmclnr ins 
1^ fathom &lt, ahtii playful intuit gt i i 
Touched with a feininmc softness, loiiml tin heiu 
I Winds its light ma/o of undefined lelight, 

>' Contemptuous. ho nith haughty joy iu li< Id 


To battle with the eagle’s clam’ious bioo 1 
But aho, the while, from human tt uderuess 
Estranged, and gentler feelings that light up 
The cow of youth with rosy joyous suuli 
^ Like a forgotten hite, played on alom 
'iRjr Ohancc-earessug airs, aniid the wild 
B«uteou«k pale and sadly playful grea, 

4 lonely child, by not ono hum n hewt 
Bi^vea, i&d loving none. nor stiango if learnt 
Hsr natrro fond aff^tions to eiubiaie 
Thifup senseless and inanimate, sho loi ed 
AUfloinets that with neh embroidery fair 
maa^ ^ green earth—the odorous thyme, 

I roving eglantine; nor spared 


To mourn their fading foiras with childish ttaW. 

Oiay birch and aspen li^hl she loved, that droop 

I iinging the crystal sin am , Uu sportive breeto 
T hat wantoned with he. biuwu iml glossy lock*} 
llic sunbeam chequtniig ihr fidh bank; ere dasra 
W vndi ring, and wand*ring rtill at d<wy cve, 

By Olenderaiuikin s flower cmpni) bd iuaii,e, 

Derwent's blue lake, * i QitU s willfi glen. 

Bale sound to her wis human yeipi, acaite heard, 
Sale of hti aged nurse oi sb* pheid in i 1 
toothing the child with simple tali or >oiig 
III nee ill she knew ol earthij hopes tnd f. iis, 

Lifi’s sins and s ii ,ws b*(l<r knoKii th«* io»ee 
111 loud of 1 Ilk iioiri inistj lui tiling cljud 
Blithe cirolhng, and wild mcbilioUH notes 
lie irii iiiiii.,Iii ,* 111 the biiuiui'r wrod, or plan t 
Bj moonli„ht, i f thi 1 ne ni.dit wiubliug bill. 

Nil tiny 11 Ine iiiieoi sfious, iH arnmd 

II iile s, 1 mill II tiny then lUsuiuts sweet 
lulled eiiiuluns , lui kii w ub living shipis 
Jliil Unaiil > III mix, dill i e ri deei, 

''ui 11111/his ('1) J led side, it no itule crniiibed, 
t luitin,^ h<] 1 111 eii s, n I did h<i /azo ' 

Ih* 110xliii/ II M,) if 1 mil lured sunrds of )ov 

J /J I ft Ji i ii' 

j I Viii b IS u 1 1 li 1' 1 i i ' I s n\ I 

'(lb nth' luPtInlliti mill our I n thee, 

11 it s(cii 11 111 1 ' it tb “s I. 1 Man, 

1 Wbci 'I thi I'uiul tl r i n/ib ids shill slime, 

I Ill d itv wi tl Ills 1 i^Iit 1\ incii / s irn 
WUn fhittiroit Ilushiiiliu ii suill Viiyi his fan, 
itj III , 111 I ebiH, tb WI iltb ml pnnp iwlj , 

'still I h n itiU t 111il I vlilleis dy) 

''UiUtl I tby w nte 1 dis mte uisi maintain 
\t n fill 1 us\ nirt.iul i yvdiil“tit t, 

' llie I uv 1 nil tl ‘ill 1 “till ‘•hill met, 

V 11 'll 111 i te i fs b 1 (heir | euiiil Slrij 1 
-111't til 1 iii^ lit fhi tup Iwv, 

I ill 1 util, i Ir ml 1, t liii„ I 1 mil ii >, 

A 11 111 unit 1 ns m Iren 1 y 111 I inin/lii'', 

AiiJ hi iviii bi ]i< 111 L Ml, til ltd with fomace 

I 

I 111 bu \ 111 ' ^ it I tl s tl i n, 

1 J hi t wcis 111 1 (imi le‘, i ime 1 *1 i leli 

I 1 i-iinnl, II 1 till bin i kii , « 

j 1 li ..I'd d su 11 (1 , I u I , 

Ihc louiuv 1 ' 1 1 >\i id. 1, 

1 l\ line suit tl 1 1 I ijb iiesii,}l 
1 Vsk yi tht dost t tl > n ’ 

I I 0, ^ i/( ni 1 1 ru iru ilni ' 
j b I 1, mi htiii 1 mils lu n il t fitil loll, 

1 (. .ill 11 irth VI 11 !» tt tl I s«.mdiid is unfurled; 

I Ihi lisnesbitil, I h sp i I mmn >■ srioll, 

\ul u ■vi'-tiinmi u 1 m c i "pulibrcs the yvorld 
Oil' vvhi shall then survivi > 

Ob ' vv II) shill stiiid m 1 live t 
W Ittiv lU tnat h ith 11in is no nioio' 

M luu f 1 the Kuiiil I nth bun' in an, 

M ith ill Its coiistelliti ms 1 lu 
In th sky V nuie tin q v , 

M hc'v lor till 1u< ithin^ larth, and sparkling se.i, 

Is but a iitij iltlu m without shine, 

IIcituij: il ii_, the abjss protomid and daiL— 

A litiy (kill 'L, ind without an aikl 

I.otil of ill pfwd, when thou art thirc aluno 
On thy elein il fitry-wheeled thi. iie, 
lhat in its hi„h meridian noon 
Needs not the perished sun nor mvion • 

\l hi n thou ait there in thy presiding stite. 

Wide SCI ptred monaieh o tr the realm of doom • 

‘When from tho sea depths, from earth's darkest 
womb, * « 

Ihe dead of all the iges round thco wiit; 
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I tribes oC'lri^rJtedAwa are'strewn 

/ iit the oidtatan of thine ire: 

«Aid l^uet the^'btiU wilt save thine own! 
. iJ.;3'M'iBainte shall dsrell within the uiiharraiiif' fin*, 
'*'?£iieh white robe Spotless,■blooitiini' every palm, 
'^’^en safe as ije, by this still fountalu’s side, _ 
i j,&) shall the tmnten, ihy bright and mystic bride, 
vSit on tbe rtoimy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 
'Yes, ’mid^ yon angry and destroying signs, 

‘‘O’et us the rainbow of thy meroy shines ; 

' ' yff hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 

■ Altnfghty to avenge, alinightiest to redeem! 


I, nrjv. CEOIUJR croly. 

. The Rev, George Croi.y, rector of .St Stephen’s, 
‘ Walbrook, London,- is, like Mr Milman, a corm’t 
hnd eloquent poet, but ilefirient in interest, and coii- 
iS^uently little read. IIis poetical works are, J\irL- 
in 1815; T/ie Angd of the World; Gcnix from the 
y4nri9uc, &c, Mr Croly has pnhlished several works 
in prose: ^alhiel, a romance founded on the old 
legend of the Wandering Jew; a /.»/c of Barkc, in 
tivo Tolumes; and a work on the Apoealypse of St 
John. This gentleman is a native of Iridaml, and 
; was educated at Trinity college, Dublin. 


, I’eritiej anil Asj^asUi. 

This was the ruler of the land. 

When Athens was the land of fame; 

This was the light that led the levinl. 

When e.ach was like a living fiunu*; 

The centre of earth’s noblest ring, 

. Of more than men, the mure tlmn kite'. 

Yet not by fetter, nor by spear, 

His sovereignty was held or won : 

Feared—but alone as freemen b ar: 

Loved—but as froctuen love alone; 

He waved the sceptre o’er hie kind 
By nature’s hrst ^eat title—mind! 

Resistless words W'ero on his toiu;nc, 

Tljcii Kloquence first flashed below; 

' Full armed to life the portent sprung, 

' Minerva from the Thunderer’s brow ! 

And his the sole, the eacred hand, 

TLa't shook her Algis o’er the land. 

' And throned immortal by his side, 

A woman sits with eye sublime, 

Aspaiia, all his spirit’s bride; 

•>; But, if their solemn love svere ciiim, 

. ,■ Pity the beauty and the sage, 

,' Their crime was in their darkened age. 

. <> He perished, but his wreath « as won; 

, lie perished in his height of fame: 

, Then Bank the cloud on Athens’ sun, 

; _ Yet still she conquered in Lis name. 

Filled with his soul, she could not die; 

Her conquest was Posterity! 

^ ' [The French Amy in Jlimia.'] 

‘ CFrom ‘ Pari*, in lbl.V3 

; l&aifetoce of rein! what has time 
it ever gazed upon of war, 

Of the fluid rage of storm, or deadly clime, 
with that battle’s vengeance to compare? 
gloxioua djone the invader’s poqip afar! 
pamneted lions from the spoil they came; 

lefore them silence and despair, „ j 

; .^ind them iqassaore and flame; 

What are they noiv 1 


' Homeward by hundred thou«ifridiL.t!<StUii^[<4oejk''’ ' 
Broad square, loose squadron, roUlnif^Qlm l^e-Sdlid 
When mighty torrents from iheir loathy. 

Rushed through the land the haughty ii^ltitude, 
Billow on endless billow; on throagto woKSl,"^' 

O’er rugged bill, down suuless, marshy yaloj * ■ '' 
The death-devoted moved, to olangoiir rude , 

Of drum and hore, and dissonant cla^ of . 

Glancing disastrous light before that sufibeaw pmk - 

Again they reached thee, Borodinol” jtUl-', ■. 

Upon the loaded soil tho carnage lay, . .■ 

The human harvest, now stark, stiff, and ifliill,,' 
Friend, foe, stretched thick together, clay td^lay S 
In vain the startled legions burst away; 

The land was all one naked sepulchre; 

'I'he shrinking eye still glanced on grim decay. 

Still did tho hoof and wheel their passage t£‘ar, 
Through cloven heluw and arms, and corpses moulder- 
iug dh-ar, ' ' . ' 

The field w.as as they left it; fosse and ftirt. 
Steaming with slaughter still, but deso)a<t{;; - . 

The cannon flung disinantleil by its port; - 
liarh knew the mound, the black ravine whose strait 
M’as won and lost, and thronged with dead, till fate 
I Had fixed upon the victor—half undone. 

I There was the liill, from which their eyes elate 
1 Had seen the bur-t of Moscoti'’8 golden zone; 

Hut death w.as at tin ir heels j they, shuddered and . 
rushed on. 

'J'hc hour of vcigcniu'o strikes. Hark to the gale 1 
As it bui-sis hollow thnmgh the rolling clouds, 

That fu>':i ilie nortli in sullen grandeur sail 
I.iko tl 'iiting Alps. Advancing darkness broods 
Upon 'he wild horizon, and the woqds, 
iS’ow sinking into brumbies, echo ghtill. 

As tho gust aveepi them, and thoso-upper floods 
ijhoot on theif leafless boughs the slcet-drqps obill, 
That on tlS-hurrying crowds in freezing showers'distil, 

They roach the wilderness! The majesty. 

Of solitude is spread before their gaze, ; ‘ ' 

.Stem nakedness—dark earth and wi-athful.yky. ' - 
If mins were there, they long had ccas^iito make; 
If blood was shed, the ground no more betrays, 

Even by a skeleton, the crime of man; 

Behind them rolls the deep and drenching haze, 
M’rappiiig their rear in night; before their .van 
The rtruggling daylight shows the amucBisui^ desert 
wan. . 

I Still on they sweep, as if their hurrylne march ’ 
Could bear them from the rushing of lib stEeel 
Whose chariot is the vrhirlwiad. HeaTes.’t dear 
arch 

, At once is covertsl with a livid veil;;. . • - ,. 

In mixed and fighting heaps the deep clo^B reel;' 
Upon the dense horizon hangs the sun} 

In sanguine light, an orb of hurniug steel:' 

The snows whA;l down through twilight, mick and 
dun; , . 4 >,- 

Now tremble, men of blood, the judgment 1^ t^un! ' 


The trumpet of the northern wjnds has ';l- 

And it is answered by the dying roe*' 

Of armies on that boundless,fleldLo'crthic^ffl' j . 

. Now in the awful gusts the des^n .hoar. *,j 
Is tempested, a sea without a Mboro, - ' 

Lifting its featheiy waves. I'he ..j 

Volley on volley tfown the hailstone's, 

Blind, faniisliod, frozen, mod, C-;; 

And dying, hear the slarm but ; 

■ Such is the hand of lieavenl .A',lmra*|E.bS^'*" 'V 
Had crushed thein in the figh^ <» ^i|jt ,• 

Hound Hiem urbere Mbs<»irr« < 

. '.And aU boBHUedt., j 
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I Was a whole empiri"; that (ietoti.d train 

Must war fr<'m flay to day with slonn and "loom 
(Moil followiii", like tli» wolves, to roml the slain), 
1 Must lie worn ni"lit to iii,?ht as in a tomli, 

I Must tly, toil, l)k'iMl for home ; yet iicvia- see that home. 

: To tJir iirr*.ff»V/ i‘f « /-fi k/. 

j I * Thou tliy n-oihlly lash ti.i >1 <lone.’--,s7MiUi«an’. 

I Jlijth peace to the soul of the dcjid, 

II Front the dream of the worhl she has f;oiic 1 
I; Oil the stan i»f her jrloiy to trisol, 

I i To be bright in the blu o- of the thr.me. 
j i In youth she was Imi Iv ; rin! Time, 

II IV^eii her lose aiiii till lyjin . lie faliied, 

! I Left the heart all ilu naionh oi iH i.rime, 

!' Lett her evi all the L'-hi of liei ijiiml, 
j; The suimiioiis rame loi'I. ■ .imi slie diid ! 

1 : V'fif her partim. was ye ,t!,, Ihi tho-,e 

;i Whom she bned miiii’Unl te.iV' ot her side— 

I Her death was (he iiiiaiim.i’s ;i p 's». 

I fliir weakness m:i> weep o'er lier hi. i, 

I lint her spirit has "iiiio .... llie wiii" 

; To tiiuiiiph tor a o iiy Iiei-e, 

!! To rejoice in the jny oC IN iC,] ;'. 


LKTl'in rn/.'iii'ji! i.iMKi';. 



I.ETITIA 

-- 

suweptiblo, and romantic, she early commenced 
writing poetry. The friendship of Mr Jordan, of the 
Literary Gazette, facilitated her introdactiou to the 



I *H‘11 Tlias I 

i a olid of !■ tur . l-'ii it .tl'o ;;ave ri''e to sfime reports \ 

I injiirhios te l.iv 1 h.ir.'.i'ter, wli'eh .Mused her the ; 

I jicsf, e\i|U''ite I'.t'i). II. i faiiier lii,;.!, and .she not i 
j only.^ loaiiilaim i iiersi If. but assisted her rehitioiis by ] 

I lurliteiary I ilv uvs. v\iiif!i sin- tHur nlaxe.l fur a . 
j iminienl, Li sl.i. « i3 inarne.l to Mr Gcorift; 

I Maihan. lyiiarii./r of ('.vOi -('u.'.st castle, and shortly j 
. .afterwar.is ,s,id<il I'.ir ('.q e-(,'oas't witli her husband, j 
1 She laodi 1 tin re hi Auouot. at, ! i. as nsuminc her ; 
litiraiy c'l^.isri-m. nts m iu r solitary African home, j 
when line me-oin.;, alter w ritui" the i res ions iiiylit ! 
sumo elieeriiil and alU etiomite U-Uirs to her friends 
ill rnol.ind. sli was i' lelid'or If.) fonnil dei^i in her 
. room, Ki'.ie eh'se t ' tlie d ,.>v, b vinir in her band 
a l> ittle vliii h i'.'K. inuil pvussie acid, a portion | 

, of wliicli she h.sl t.iki... I’nmi the iiivestit;ation 1 
wl.ieli took pl-iee iuT' the eire'rustanees of this . 

; melaiieboly eiem. !C was eimjietuivd that .she had '. 
nndestumiiyly t ik ’n an o'.i r-dose of the fatal modi- ; 
; eiiK.asa reli..f fr.iin ppasios m tliesloniat'h. Havinjt ; 
! siirmoiintiil hir larly dillieidtns. ami ashievod an 
; easy eoio|.i.|eiiee .ind a d.nly estemlin'; reputation, 

1 nmeli loe^iit li.no hetn es'iieeted from tlie genius of 
j I.. K. L. had not her hfo been prematurely ternii- ! 
! naf' .1. IKt latter works are mote free, natural, ! 
: ami fuuil'le than those by whieh she first attracted | 
! iiotu ' 


were Poetical Sketehes, wliieli appi and in the Lite¬ 
rary Gazette: aftcrward.s (ISiit)-.lie published the 
I Impnikatriec, which w.as followed hy two more 
I volumes of poetry, tsho also contributed lar-rely to 
!.jn.sgiizines and anniuds, and was the autliore.ss of a 
I fCviwl enUiUod llimmtce and Itcahli/. Frou. a pubh- 
i latimiofher Life and Lileivih /ii f/toin.s', edited by- 
Mr L. lUaiiebiird, it aj)pe:u\s tiiat Jier history was in 
the m.ain a painful one; and ymt it i.s -also asserted 
that the melancholy of her verses was a eoniplete 
contrast to the vivacity and playftilness of her in.an- 
ners in private life. She was horn at Hans J’l.neo, 
Chelsea, in l.SiVJ, the d;m"htcr of Mr Landon, u 
partner in tlio house of Adairs, army agents. I dvely. 


tU,’;,.. 11 

1 iveiilit ii.'f i.iu', nt lea-l si> imii Ii, ..sieft sSpruiit, 1 i 

For I hi'fiiKoir of thv liuwt Tv— •* 

llu'pir fi tMih f.illiuc fioin tliy hoMRUs— || 

Thy hiiil-s -o stioii fioft tful ttl’tlu’ir^oiijts— I 

Thy '•.I,it w Min t-iuK in showers; 

Ihit thtm h’ I'C th> nu'nit*rv, UKo a i 

Toll.'lint ihi* lumAlliiMrt, \ih«ch still nicviM 
Ttp foinuT Ikmui\ ; tuul tho tloMtl uo 
U dmibly ’■••ti'otful wUon it looalls 
U mis iv»t :ih\»i)!stlC3v»Litc. 

\Vl»*n t IhL-iM \ I’s IwivolVu’i'p'ttcTi <bcsiDiltjthpy wcarnow, 
AVlu'ji unrt: -h.iJl lu'ivo sbiulowtMl tlwt beautiful brow; 
^Vht'll JiojK-' and tliy rose** Ik* dead, 

Au<l thy heart turns back j'iuiiu; to (bus that arc lied— 
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OYOLOP^DML OP 


nu. SHE FBESENt ftMK 


Thm wit thou remember whui now seems to pass 
Like the moonlight on water, the breath-stain on glass; 
Ohl maiden, the loTely and youthful, to thee, 

How Tose^ouched the page of thy future must be! 

By the past, if thou judge it, how little is there 
But blossom that flourish, W hoiws that are fair; 
And what is thy present} a scuthcm sky’s spring, 
With thy feelings and fancies like birds on the wing. 

As the rose W the fountain flings down on the wave 
Its blushes, forgetting its glass is its grave; 

So the heasit sheds its colour on life’s early hour; 

But the heart has its fading as well os the flower. 

Ihe charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves arc gone, 
And life, like the fountain, floats colourless on. 

Said I, when thy beauty’s sweet vision was fled, 

How wouldst thou turn, pining, to days like the dead! 

Oh! long ere one shadow shall darken that brow, 
Wilt thou weep like a mourner o’er all thou lov’st now; 
■When thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short of their 
mark; 

Or, like meteors at midnight, make darkne.sa more dark: 

When thy feelings lie fettered like waters in frost, 

Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lost: 

For aye cometh sorrow, when youth hath passed by— 
Ah! what saith the proverb? Its memory’s a sigh. 

Ci'escmtius. 

I looked upon his brow— no sign 
Of guilt or fcar was there; 

He stood as proud by that duath-shrinc 
As even o’er despair 
lie hod a power; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death eould take, 

And dare it fur the dating’s sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand. 

He raised them haughtily; 

And had that gra.sp been on the braml. 

It could not wa\ e on high 
With freer pride than it waved now ; 

Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh; 

The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 

And; worst of all, his own ted steel. 

I saw him once before ; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed. 

And tens of thousands thronged the road. 

And bade their warrior speed. ■ 

His helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 

And graved with many dint, tltat told 
Of many a soldier’s deed; 

The sun shone on his sparkling mail, 

And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he stood chained and alone, 

The headsman by his side. 

The plume, the helm, the charger gone; 

The sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near;, 

And yet no sign or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride; 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 

Wore higher look than did his now. 

» 

He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke 
With an uncovered eye; 

A wild shout from the numbers broke 
Who thronged to see bini die. 

It was a people’s loud aceiaim. 

The roiw of anger and of shame, • 

A m^ion’e funeral cry, 

Bome’e imul qjbove her only son, 

Her pelnot ami her latest <m«. 


Tke Onap of the i)ead. 

’Twas in the battle-field, and the cold pale moon 
Looked down on the dead and dying; 

And the wind passed o’er with a'dirge and a wail, 
Where young and brave were lying.' 

With his father’s sword in his red right hand. 

And the hostile dead around him, 

Lay a youthful chief: but his bed was the ground. 
And the grave’s icy sleep had hound him. 

A reckless rover, ’mid death and doom, 

Passed a soldier, his plunder seeking. 

Careless he slept, where friend and foe • 

Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 

Drawn by the sbino of the warrior’s sword, 

The soldier paused beside it: 

lie wrenched the hand with a giant’s strength, 

But the grasp of the dead defied it. 

He loosed his'huld, and his English heart 
Took part with the dead before him; 

And he honoured the brave who died sword in hand. 
As with softened brow he leant o’er him. 

‘ A soldier’s death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier’s grave won by it: 

Before I wouhl take that svwrd from thine hand, 

My own life’s Mood should dye it. 

Thou shalt not be loft fcT the carri®- crow. 

Or the wolf to batten o’ei thee; 

Or the coward insult the gallant dead. 

Who in life Lad trembled before thee.* 

Then dug he n grave in the crimson earth, 

V.’herc his warrior foe waa sleeping; 

And he laid him there in honour and rest, 

With his sword in his own brave keying I 

^ 'f 

« [Frofu ‘ The /mprovisatrtee.’2 

I loved Mm as young Genius loves, 

When its own wild and ra^liant heaven 
Of starry thought bums with the light, 

The love, the life, by passion given. 

I loved him, too, as woman lovcii— 
lieckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn; 

Life had no evil dc'-tiny 
That, with him, 1 could not have borne! ' 
^ 1 bad been nursc4l in palaces; 

Yet earth had not a spot so drear, 

That I should not have thought a home 
In Paradise, had ho been near I 
How sweet it woqjd have been to dwell, 

Apart from all, in some green deli 
Of sunny beauty, leaves and flowers; 

And nestling birds to sing the hours! 

Our home, beneath some chestnut’s shade, 

But of the woven bronchos made; 

Our vesper hymn, the low wone wail 
The rose hears from the nightingale;. 

And waked at morning by the call „ 

Of music from a waterfall. 

But not alone in dreams like this, 

Breathed in the very hope of bliss, 

I loved: my love had been the same 
In hushed despair, in open%haine. 

I would have rather been a slave, , 

In tears, in bondage by his sid^.*** 

Than shared in all, if wanting him,' 

This world hod power to mve beridet 
My heart was withereiL—and my lltlArt ' 

Had ever been the world to itiO t 
And lore had been the first fond dream, 
Whose life was in reality. 

• I had sprung from my sMitud^ v, . ,.. 

Like a young inid upon the 1^%,' . 
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To meet the arrow} so I mot ^ 

My poisoned sha^ of suffering. 

And as that bird, with drooping crest 
And broken wing, will seek his nest, 

But seek in rain; so vain I sought 
MypleBoant home of song and thou^t. 

There was one smU upon my brain,^ 

Upon my pencil, on my strain; 

But one face to my colours came; 

My chords replied to but one name—- 
Lorenzo fc—all seemed rowed to thee. 

To passion, and to misery I 

• [last Verses cfL. E. X.l 

[AUndlng to tbe Pole iU.ir, wliich, In lior voyago to Africa, 
die bad nigbtly watebod tm it sunk below the horizon.] 

A star has left the kindling sky— 

A lovely northern light; 

How many planets are on high, , 

But that has left the night. 

I miss its bright familiar face, 

It was a friend to me; 

Associate with my native phicc, 

I And those beyond the sea. 

It rose upon our Rnglish sky. 

Shone o’er our Knglish land,* 

And brought back many a loviiig eye, 

And many a gentle hand. 

It seemed to answer to my thought, 

It called the p.-ist to mitid. 

And with its welcome presence brought 
. All I had left behind. • 

The voyage it lights no longer, ends 
! Soon on a foreign shore; 

How can 1 but recall the friends / , 

That 1 may see no more I • 

Fresh from the pain it was to )>art— 

How could I bear the pain f 
Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says—^We mcce again. 

Meet with a deeper, dearer love; 

For absence shows tlie worth 
' Of all from which wo then remove. 

Friends, Lome, and native earth. 

Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee. 

Till I have felt a sad surprise, 

That none looked up#rith me. 

But thou host sunk upon the wave. 

Thy radiant place unknown; 

I seem to stand heside a grave. 

And stand by it alone. 


JOANHA 

JOANNA BAIUJE. 

Besides her dramatic writings, to be noticed in 
onotha section, Miss Batm.tk hu presented to the 

world at different times a sufficient quantity of mis' 
ccllaneous poetry, including songs, to constitute a 
single volume, whidi was publish^ in 1841. The 
pieces of the latter class are distinguished by a pecu¬ 
liar softness of diction, which makes them fall melt- 
ingly on the ear; yet few of them have become 
favourites with vocalists or in the drawing-room. 



MU-s VaiUIe's House, Hampstead. 


Her poem rntitled The Kitten, which appeared in an 
early volume of Ihc Edinburgh Annual Register, 
has a truth to luature which ranks it among the best 
pieces of the kind in our language. 


Farewell 1 idi, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light! 

Wihat words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write ! 

Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy r^s should be; 

Thy shining orbit should have scope 
Scarcely enough for mo. 

Ohl^ncy vain, as it is fond, 

, And little needed too; 

My friends! I need not look beyond 
! My heart to look for you. 

* These eapressinas, It is almost unuecessar; to sny, are not 
true to uatiusi facts, as the Pole Star has not a quotidian 
: illtn uiywlicie, and it shines on the wtaolo muthem boni- 
Ifiimln cutUbon with Bnglandv-E'd. 


The Kitten, 

Wanton droll, whose hannlc.s3 play 
Becuiles the nistic’s closing day, 

When dratni the evening fire aliout, 

Sit aged Crone and thoughtless Lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 
WViting till his supper cool; 

And maid, whose check onthlooms the rose^ 
As bright the blazing fagot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plica her task with busy sleight; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coiled, and crouching low. 
With glaring eyeballs watch tliy foe, 

The housewife’s spindle whirling r^und. 

Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
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Its'shadoir throws, bjr urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill. 
Thy bo-peep tail provolces thee still, 

As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jfitty tip is seen to glide; 

Till, from thy centre starting fair. 

Thou sidelong reur’st, with rump in air. 
Erected stiff, and gjiit awry. 

Like madam in her tantniins high: 

Though ne’er a madam of them all. 

Whose silken kiitle sweeps the hall. 

More varied trick and whim displays. 

To catcli the admiring stranger’s gaae, 

* * « 

The fcatest tumbler, stagc-bcdiglit, 

Tt, thee is but a clumsy wight, 

MTio every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little yiaiiis; 

For which, 1 trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 

But, stopped the while thy wanton play. 
Applauses, too, ihy feats ivpay : 

For then beneath some urchin’s hand. 

With modest pride thou tak'st thy stand, 
WTiile many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back .and tabby sides. 

Dilated swells thy glos«y fur, 

And loudly sings thy busy pur, 

As, timing well the equal sound, 

’fliy clutching feet biqiat the ground. 

And all their harnilcs.', claws disclose. 

Like prickles of an early rose; 

While soitly from thy whiskc red check 
Thy lia]f-clo«cd cye« peer mild and met-k. 

But not alone by cottagc-(irc 
Do rustics rude tliy feats admire ; 

The learned sage, whose tlioiights explore 
The w'idcst range of human lore, 

Or, with unfettered f.Uicy, liy 
Through airy heights of poesy. 

Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair. 

Or, struggling on the mat below, 

Hohh warfare with his slippered toe. 

The widowed dame, or lonely tnaid, 

AVTio in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 

And rarely turns a lettered page; 

Upon her hearth fur thee lets fall 
The rounded cork, or paper-ball. 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravelled skein to catch. 

But lots Ihcc have thy wayward will. 
Perplexing oft her S(d)cr skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent. 

In lonely tower or prison pent. 

Reviews the coil of former days. 

And loathes the world and all its ways; 
What time the lamp’s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his mcnjdy dream, 

Fwls, as thou gainbol’st round his seat. 

His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 

And smiles, a link in thee to find • 

That joins him still to living kind. 

Whence host thou, then, tliou witless Puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus ? 

Js it, that in thy glaring eye. 

And rapid movements, wo descry. 

While wc at case, secure from ilk 
The chimney-comer snugly fill, 

A lion, dartinaon the pi^, 

A tige!^ ift his*n(thless play t 


IIU. THE PRIKENI TIME. 


Or is it, that iu'iheo we trace. 

With all thy varied wanton grace, ' > 

An emblem viewed with kindred eye, . '• 

Of tricksy, restless infancy ! 

Ah! many a lightly sportive child. 

Who hath, like thee, our wits beguiled; 

To dii^l and sober manhood grown. 

With strange recoil our hearts disown. 

Even so, poor Kit 1 must thou endure. 

When thou bccuincst a cat demure. 

Full many a cuff and angry word. 

Chid roughly from the tempting board. 

And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

So oft our favoured playmate been, 

Soft be the change which thou sbalt pfove. 

When time hath spoiled thee of our love; 

Still be thou deemed, by housewife fat, 

A comely, careful, mousing cat. 

Whose dish is, for the public good, 

Rcjilenisbcd oft with savoury food. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
lie thou to pond or dunghill cast 
But gciilly borne on good man’s spade, 

Heneatli the decent sod be laid. 

And children show, with glistening eyes, 

The place where poor old Pussy lies. 

4 

AiA/iws In MUa Af/un Uail/ie on ?ur lUrtMuy. 
fin order thoroiiRlily to imilerst.an<l aiuVapiircoiats the fM- 
lowhig verses, tlie reader must aware that tlio antUorand 
her sisti r, danghters of a tonner minister of Ihithwell on the 
riydo, in t.an'irlcshire, have lived to an advanoctl age con¬ 
stantly in c.itii other's weiety.t 

Dear .\.giics, gleamed ivitli joy and dashed with tears 

O’er us have glided almost sixty years 

Since we on Rothwell’s bonny braes were scon. 

By those whose eyes long cKsed in death have been— 
Two tiny imp- who scarcely stoo]>ed to gather 
The slender harebell on the purjilc heather; 

No taller than the foxglove’s spiky stem. 

That dew ot morning studs witli silvery gem. 

Theii every butterfly that crossed our view 
With joyful shout was greeted as it flew; 

And moth, and lady-bird, and beetle bright. 

In sheeny gold, were c.ach a wondrous sight. 

Then as we )>addlcd barefoot, .side by side. 

Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde,* 

Miiiiiun's or spotted parr with twinkling fin, 

.Swimming in mazy rings the pool within. 

A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent. 

Seen in the power of early wonderment. 

A long iierspectivo to my mind appears, 

Looking behind me to that line of years; 

And yet through eveiy stiige I still can trace 
1 Thy visioned form, from childhood’s morning grace 
To woman’s early blouiu—changing, how. soon! 

To the expressir c glow of woman’s noon; 

And now to what thou art, in comely age. 

Active and ardc.it. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment—whether hopeful seeds 
In gardcn-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds " 

From the fair flower remove, or ancient loro 
In chronicle or legend rare explore. 

Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play, 

Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 

On helpful errand to the noighhouring poos*. . 

Active and ardent, to my fancy’s eye 

Thou still art young, in spite of time gone by. 

Though oft of patience brief and temper keen. 

Well may it please mo, in life’s lattw scone. 

To think what now thou artand long to mo l^t been. 

* The Manse of BothwvU was at some coniSdsrablii dlirtaaeai 
from the Clyde, but the two Utfle girls wm aometiitMi NM 
there in sommor to hatho and wade about. 
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wilmam kkox. 


’TVbs thou who woo’dgt me fitst to look 
Upon the page of printed book, 

That thing by me abhorred, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness. 

When all too old become with bootless hjisto 
In fitfiil sports the precious time to waste. 

Thy love of talo and story was the stroke * 

At which my dormant fancy first awoke. 

And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show a motley train. 

This new-found path attetni)tiug, proud was I 
Lurking approvtd on thy face to spy, 

Or hear tW say, as grew thy roused attention, 

‘ Whift! is this story all thine own invention i’ 

Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 

Our intercourse with the mixed world began; 

Thy fairer face and sprigh'-iier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthlul vanity 

not concealed) did for the sisters twain. 

Where’er wo wont, the greater favour gain ; _ 

While, but for thee, vexed with its loising tide, 

I from the busy world had shrunk a-side. 

And now, in later years, witli I'etter grace. 

Thou help’st me still to hold a w'olcome place 
With those whom nearer neigliijoiirhood liave made 
The friendly ehcerers of our evening shade. 

With thee iny humours, whether grave or ga^', 

I Or gracious or untoward, have tiioir way. 
i Silent if dull—Th previous privilege!— 

1 1 sit by thee; or if, viilled from the page 
Of some huge ponderous tome which, Imt thyself, 
j None e’er had taken from its dii-ty shelf, 
i Thou read’st mo cairions passages to speed 
I The winter night, I lake but little heed, • 

i And thankless say, ‘ I eniinot listen now,’ 

, ’Tis no offence; albeit, much <lo I owe 
j To these, tliy nightly olfeilngs of alleetion, i 

, Drawn from thy ready talent for selcvfton; • 

1 For still it secrne>l in thee a natural srift * 
j The lettered grain from lettered ehalfto sift. 

I Dy daily use and eircurnsianvo eotleared, 
i Things are of value now that once apjvearcd 
1 Of no account, and without notice ptissetl, 

SVliieh o’er dull life ti siinjile eheeriiig cast ; 

To hear thy niornitig slops the stair deseend'.iig, 

! Jfhy voice with other sounds domestic Ideuding ; 

, After each stated nightly absence, met 
; To see thee by the morning table -et, « 

: Pouring from smoky spout the amber streaiu 
; Which sends from saucered ciii) its fragratit steam: 

To SCO thee chccrly on tlic thresludd stiiml, 

; On summer mom, with trosscl in tliy hand 
I For garden-work prejjared ; in winter's gloom 
From thy cold noonday w.-ilk to see thee eomc, 
i In furry garment lapt, vvitli spattensl feet, * 

! And by the fire resume tby wonted seat; 

Ay, even o’er things like these soothed age lia^ ilirown 
A sober charm they did not. always cjvu— 

As winter hoarfrost makes minutest spray 
Of buih or hedgevveod sparkle to the day 
In magnitude and beauty, whirh, bereaved 
Of such investment, eye had ne’er perceived. 

The chann of good and evil to abide. 

As partners linked, long have we, side by ■-ido, 

; Jpur earthly journey held ; ami who van say 
yfij% if«SS?diho end of our united way ? 

By nature’s course not dishint; sad and ’reft 
Will she remain—the lonely pilgrim left. 

!;(thou art taken first, who can to mo 
Like sister, friend, and home-companion be? 

Or who, rf wonted daily kindness shorn, 

^hall feel such loss, or mourn os 1 shall mourn? 

Aftd if I tihould be fated first to leave « 

TUs aartbiy house, though gentle friends may grieve. 


And he above them oil, so truly proved * 

A friend and brother, long and justly loved, 

There is no living wight, of woman bom, 

Who'then shall mourn for me as thou wilt mouni. 

Thou ardent, liberal spirit! (piiekly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or distress, for ever shaving 
The unhoarded mite, not for to-morrow eating— 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day. 

An unadorned, but not a careless lay. 

Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tarvly love proceeds, though long delayed. 
Words of affection, howsoo’er expressed. 

The latest spoken still are deemed the best: 

Few are the measured rhymes I now may write; 
These are, ^lerhaps, the last I shall indite. 


W'n.I.lVM KN'OX. 

William Knox, a young poet of considerable ta¬ 
lent, who died in Kdinburgli in W25, aged thirty-six,, 
vv:i.s author of 'I'be. Ltmely Ifan tli; tiomjxof l:,rael; The 
Jfurii of Zion, &<;. Walter Scott thus mentions 
Knox in his diary:—‘TTis father was a resiwetable 
j'eoniari, ami he Iiimself succeeding to gooil farms 
under the Duke of Iluecleuch, txjcame too soon his 
own master, :ind plunged into dissipation and ruin, 
llis talent then sluvwed itself in a fine strain of 
pensive jioetry.’ Knox spent liis latter years in 
Edinburgh, under liis father's roof, and, amidst all 
llis errors, was ever admirably faithful to Iho domes¬ 
tic, alTections- a kind mul respectful son, and on 
attached brother. Tie experienced on several occa¬ 
sions substiiiitial priKifs of that generosity of 55cott 
towatfls his less fortunate brethren, which might 
have redeemed his infinite sufxiriority in Envy’s 1 
own bosom. It was .ilso remarkable of Knox, tliat, j 
from tlic Ibree of early impressions of ;nety, he was ; 
able, in tlie very midst of the mo.st deplorable dissi- . 
p.atio’i, to loiiimaiul his mind at intervals to the i 
eomiMisition of verses alive witli saereJ fire, and ■ 
breathing of Si rijitnral simplicity and tenderness. 
The feelings of the jiocfs heart, at a particular 
crisis of his f.iiuily history, are tndy expressed in 
the two first of tlie tiillovving specimens:— 


[ < »ji(iibe/ (ri‘‘ Hiiiop of L'l'tft/.’j ;' 

j 1 

llaip of y\i,n, |.uie and holy, 

I’ride of Judah’s eastern land, 

.May a child .d guilt aud felly 
i^’trike thee with a feeble hand { 

.\[:iv 1 to my bosom wke thee, I 

Treuibliiiir from the prophet’s louvli, j 

And with throbiiiiig hc:irtr awake thee I 

To the .strains J love so much ? j 

I lia.e loved thy thrilling nuiuberw. 

Since the dawn of childhood’s day; I 

Since a mother sootlicd my slumbers ! 

With’the cadciicc of thy lay; ! 

Since a liitle bhwnning sUtcr 

(.'lung with transport round my knee, 

.^mi my glowing spirit blessed her ; 

With 11 blc.ssing caught from thcc ! 1 

Mother—sister—both arc sleeping 
Where no heaving hcait.s respire. 

Whilst the evo of age is creeping 
Bound the widowed spotLse uid sire. 

• He and his, amid their sorrow. 

Find enjoyment in thy strain: 

Harp of Zion, let me burro^ , 

Comfort froiu tby chords again! 
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[Condmon (ifihc* Sot^ of Israel.’] 

Mt song Lath closed, the holY dream 
That raised my thoughts o’er all below, 
Hath faded like the lunar beam. 

And left me 'mid a night of wo— 

To look and long, and sigh in vain 
Foi fnends I ne’er shall meet again. 

And yet the earth is green and gay; 

And yet the skies aiv jiure and bright; 

But, ’mid each gleam of pleasure gay. 

Some cloud of sorrow dims my siglit: 

For weak is now the tendetest tongue 
That might my simple songs have sung. 

And like Gilead’s drops of balm. 

They for a moment soothed my hi-ca«t; 

But earth hath not a power to culm 
My spirit in forgetful rest, 

IJiitfl I lay me side by side 
With those tlvat lovccl me, and have died. 

They died—and this a w orld of wo. 

Of anxious doubt .and chilling fear; 

I wander onward to tlie tomh, 

With scarce a hope to linger hero: 

But with a prospect to rejoin 
The friends beloved, that once were mine. 

Dirye of Backch 
[Genesis, xxxv, in.3 

And Bachel lies in J'phrathV land. 

Beneath her lonely oak of wwping; 

With mouldering hc.avt and withcriijg hand, 
The sleep of death for over sleeping. 

The spring comes smiling down the vale. 

The lilies and the losis bringing; 

But Rachel never more shall hail 
Tho flowiJTo that in the world are springing. 

The suniincr gives his raAiant day. 

And Jewish dames the dance arc treading; 
But Bachel on her couch of clay. 

Sleeps all unheeded and unheeding. 

The autumn’s rijiening sunbeam shines, 

Ai}#l reapers to iLc Held is < ailing; 

But Racbel’s voice no longer joins 
The choral song at twilight’s fulling. 

The winter sends his drenching shower, 

And sweeps his howling blast around hi r; 
But earthly storms pos.sess no power 

To break tho sliunber that hath bound her. 

A Virluovs Woman, 

[I*rovcrb», sit. 4.3 

Thou a.ske3t wJiat hath changed my heart. 
And where hath fled my youthful folly? 

I tell thee, Tamar’s virtuous art 
Hath made my spirit holy. 

• 

Her eye—as soft and blue as even. 

When day and night are calmly meeting— 
Beams on my heart like light from heaven. 
And purifies its beating. 

The accents fall from Tamar’s lip 
Like dewdrops from the rose-leaf dripping, 
When honey-bees all crowd to sip, 

And cannot cease the-'r sipping. 

. The shadowy blush that tints her check, 

For ever coming—ever going, 
well tho^potlMs fount bmpeak 
Aat At$ tne stream showing. 


ITU. THE PBB8KNT COn,' 


Her song comes O’er my thrilling breast 
Even like the harp-string’s holiest measures, 
When dreams the soul of lands of rest 
And everlasting pleasures. 

Then ask not what hath chan^ heart, 

.6t where hath fled my youthflil folly— 

I toll thee, Tamar’s virtuous art 
Hath made my spirit holy. 


TnOM.4S rilINCI,E. 

Thomas PBnfoi.B was born in Roxburghshire in 
1788. He was concerned iu tho establishixjnt of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and was author of Scenes of 
Teviotilale, Uphemerides, and other poems, all of 
which display fine feeling and a cultivated taste. 
Although, from lameness, ill fitted for a life of 
roughness or hardship, Mr IMuglc, with his father, 
and several brothers, emigrated to the Cape of (xood 
Hope in tlio year 1820 , .and there established a little 
township or settlement named Glen Lynden. The 
jioet afterwards removed to Capo Town, the capital; 
but, we,arie»l with his Caffreliind exile, and dis¬ 
agreeing with the governor, he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and subsi8te<l by his pen. He was some time 
editor of the literary annual, entitled Friendship's 
Offering. His services were also engaged by the 
African Society, as secretary to tMt Ixxly, a situ¬ 
ation which he continued to hold until within a 
few' months of his deatlu In the discharge of its 
duties he evinced a spirit of active humanity, and 
an ardent love of the cause to which he was de¬ 
voted. His last work wi\8 a series of Africart 
Sketches, containing .an interesting personal narra- ■. 
tive, interspersed with verse. Mr Pringle died on | 
the 5th of Dcx'cinbcr 183-1. | 

Afar in the Demi. j 

Afar in tho Desert I love to ride, j 

Witli the .silent Bush-l>oy alone by my side: 

When tho sorrows of life the soul o’crcasfc, 

And, sick of the present, I turn to the pa-st; 

And the eye is suiruscvl with regretful tears. 

From the fond recollections of former years; 

And tho shadows of things that have long since lied, 
Flit over the brain like the ghosts of tho dead— 

Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon— 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon— 
Attachments by fate or by falschc^od reft— 

Companions of early days lost or left— 

And my Native Land! wM'*® magical name 
Thrills to ray heart like electric flame; 

The home of my childhood—the haunts of my prime; 

- All tlie passions and scenes of that rapturous timo. 
When the feelings were young and tho world was new. 
Like tho fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view! 

All—all now fcfjsakcu, forgotten, or gOne; 

And I, a lone exile, remembered of none, 

Afy high aims abandoned, and good acts imdo'ae— 
Aweary of all that is rmder the sun ; 

With that sarlness of heart which no stranger may 
scan, 

I fly to tho Desert afar from man. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, ^ 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by ray gidSP?''' ' 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome lifo, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and afrifo; 
The proud man’s frown, and the boM man’s foar ; 

And the scotner’s laugh, and the sufforer’s'tear | 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly, 
Dispose me to miuine and dark melancholy; 

►When my bosom is mil, and my thoughtt-aas higji); 
And my soul is sick with the bondman's stgh— .1 
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BOBE&T KoviaoiqatT. 


Oh, then! there in freciloin, Miljoy, and ptide. 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride 1 

There is rapture to vault on the champinz steed, 

And to hound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand 
(The only law of the Desert land); 

But ’tis not the innocent to destroy. 

For I hate tho huntsman’s savage joy. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 

With tho silent Unsh-boy alone by my side; 

Away—away from tho dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, and the buffalo’s glcn; 

By ^T^eys remote, where the orihi plays; j 

Where thegnoo, the gazelle, and the bartchcest graze; i 
And the gomsbok and eland unhuuted recline 
By the skirts of gray fore-fs o’ergrown rvith wild vine; 
And the clepbont browses at jieace in his wood; 

And the river-horse gambols uiLsearcd in the flood; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the Vky, where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 

Alar in the Desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush-boy .alone by iny side: 

O’er the brown Karroo wdiere the IihsiVing cry 
Of the sraingbok’s fawn sounds plaiiriivcly; 

Where the zebra w.antonly tosses his mane, 

In fields seldom fixshentil by moisture or rain; 

And the stately koodoo exnlfingly bounds, 
Undisturbed b/*i.he bay of the hunter’s liounds; 

And the timorous quaglia’s wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the brak fountain far away; 

And the fleet-footed o.■■triell over the wa-to 
Speeds like a horseman who tiareU in haste; 

And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead, 
Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead; 

And the grisly wolf, and the shrieking jackal, 

Howl for their prey at tho evening fall*; 

And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas ;.rhn. • 

Fearfully startles the twilight dim. • 

Afar in tho Desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush-hoy .alone by my side; 

Away—awivy in the wilderness vast. 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passt'il, 

1 And the quivered Korumia or Bechnan 
‘ Hath i-arely crossed with his roving elan: 

[ A region of emptiness, howling and drdir, 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear; 
Which tho snake and the liziird inhabit alone, • 
And tho bat fiitiing forth finm hU old hollow stone ; 
Wiere grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 

. Save poisonous thorns thatjiicrco the foot: 

I And the bitter melon, for nod and drink, 

I Is the pilgrim’s fare, by the Salt laike’s brink : , 

• A region of drought, where no river glides, , 

j Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 

• Nor reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

I Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capped mountain, 
i Are found—to refresh tho aching ey<ft 
! But tho barren earth am) the burning sky, 

I And ike black horizon round and lound, 
j Without a living sight or sound, 

I Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 

J That this is—^Nature’s Solitude. 

! And here—while the night-winds round me sigh, 
bum bright in the midnight sky, 

As I sit apart by tho cavorued stone, 

Dike Klij^ at llnrcb’s cave alone, 

And feel as a moth in the Mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land— 

A * still small voice’ comes through the wild 
(Like a iathei consoling his fretful child), 

. Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear— 

Ba^g' Man is distant, but God is near!’ 


BOBGRT 'ttONToOMEEY. 

The Rev, Robert Montgomery ba« obtained a 
numerous circle of readers and admirers. His works, 
The Omnipresence of ihe Deity, Satan, Luther, Sec,, 
display great command of poetical langm^ said 
fluent versification, but are deficient in originality 
and chasteness of style. The literary labours of 
Mr Montgomery seem to have Ixjcn wholly devoted 
to the service of religion, of the truths of w binb he 
is an able and eloquent expounder in the pulpit. 

[Description of a Maniac.'] 

I Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
I Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pensive view— 

The village wonder, and the widow’s joy— 

Dwells the poor mindless, pale-faced maniac boy; 

He lives and breathes, and rolls Ms vacant eye. 

To greet the glowing fancies of the sky ; 

But on his check unmeaning shades of wo 
Reveal the withered thoughts that sleep below! 

A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

lie loves to commune with the fields and floods: 

Sometimes along the woodland’s winding glade. 

He starts, and siniles upon bis pallid shade; 

Or scolils with idiot threat the roaming wind, 

But rebel jniisie to the ruined mind ! 

Or on the shell-strewn beaeh delighted strays, 

Having his fingers in tho noontide rays: 

AikI when the sea-waves swell their hollow roar. 

Ho counts tho billows plunging to the shore ; 

And oft beneath the glimmer of the moon, 

I He chants some wild and melancholy tune; 

I ’J'ill (I’er his softening features seems to piny 
A i-hadowy gleam of mind's reluctant sway. 

Thus, like a living dream, .apart from men, 

From morn to eve he haunts the wood and glen; 
j But round him, near him, wheresoe’er he rove, 

: A guardian angel tracks him from above! 

Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
The mazy wamlerings of the maniac boy. 

[2’hc Stmrii Ilcarcns.] 

Yo quemflilcss stars ! so eloquently bright, 

I'ntrouMed sentries of the smidowy night, 

IVhile half the world is lapped in downy dreams. 

And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 

I low >n(’('t to gaze upon your placid eyes, • 

Tn laiuheiit beauty looking from the skies! 

And when, oblivious of tlie world, wc stray 
i At dead of night along wune noiseless way. 

How the heart n.inoles with the moonlit hour, 

; As if the starry heavens sullused a power! 
i Full in her divamy light, the muon presides, 

Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides; 

* And far around, the forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of lier emerald beam; 

The lulled winds, too, .ire sleeping in their caves, 

No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves; 

Nature is hushed, as if lier works adored, 

Stilled by tho presence of her living Lord! 

And now, while through the ocean-mautliiig haze 
A dizzy chain ef yellow lustre plays. 

And moonlight loveliness hath veiled the land. 

Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn strand: 
Centuries h:vve glided o’er the balanced earth, 
Myriads have blessed, and myriads cursed their birth; 
Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 

Unsnllied as the God who throned them there! 
Though swelling earthquakes heave the astounded 
world. 

And king and kingdom from their pride arc hurled. 
Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 
Unhccdful of tho storms and changes here. 

AV e want no hymn to hear, or pomp to see, 

For all around is deep divinity! • ^ 
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CYCI^OP-ffiDIA OP 


TtU THE mESBHT TllflS. 


[PietHre of War.] 


Spirit of light and life i when battle aan 
Her fiery brow and her terrific epenrs; 

When red-mouthed cannon to the c louds uproar. 

And gasping thousands make their beds in gore, 
While on the billowy bosom of ihc air 
Roll the dead notes of anguish and despair! 

Unseen, thou walk’st upon the smoking plain, 

And hear’gt each groan that gurgles from the slain I 

List t war-pcals thunder on the battle-held ; 

And many a hand grasps firm the glUtering ..hiuld, 
As on, with helm and plniiie, the warriors come, 

And the glad hills repeat their stormy drum! 

And now are seen the youthful and (he gray, 

With bosoms firing to partake tho fray; 

The first, with hcaris that consecrate the deed. 

All eager nish to vanquish or to bleed! 

Like young wares racing in the morning sun. 

That rear and leap with reckless fury on! 

But mark yon wir-vrom man, who looks on high, 
With thought and valour mirrored in his cyo! 

Not all the gory revels of the day 
Can fright the vision of his home away; 

The home of love, and its associate stuiles, 

His wife’s endearment, and his baby’s wiles: 

Fights he less brave through recollected bliss. 

With step retreating, or with .sword remiss ! 

Ab no! remembered home’s the warrior’s charm, 
Speed to his sword, and rigour to liis anu; 

For this he supplicates the god afar, 

Fronts the steeled foe, and mingles in the war ! 

The cannon’s hushed!—not drum, nor claiion sound; 
Helmet and hauberk gleam upon ilm •around; 
Horseman and horse lie weltering in ilveir gore; 
Patriots are dead, and heroes dare no more; 

While solemiily the moonlight -hrouds the plain. 
And lights the liiriii features of the sl.ain! 

And see! on this rent mound, whore dni-ics sprung, 

A battlc-.stced beneath his rider (lung; 

Oh! never more he’ll rear with fierce 'lelight, 

Roll his red eyes, and rally for tho fight I 
Palo on his bleeding brea.st tlie warrior lie., 

While from his ruffled lids the white swelled eye-- 
Ghastly and grimly stare ujioii the skies! 

Afar, with bosom bared unto the breeze, 

■White lips, and glaring eyes, and sliivcring knec"-, 

A widow o’er her martyred soldier moan», 

Loading the night-wind with clelirious groans ' 

Her blue-eyed babe, uncoiiseious orphan he! 
f5o sweetly pmttling in his cherub glee. 

Leers on his lifele-ss sire with infant wile, 

And plays and plucks him for a parent’s Miiile ! 

But who, upon the battle-wa.sted plain, 

Shall count the faint, the gasping, and tiic slain ? 
AhmI of Mercy! ere the blood-fount chili. 

And the brave heart be spiritless and still, 

Amid the havoc thou art hovering iiigii, 

To calm each groan, and dose each dying eye, 

And waft the spirit to that halcyon shore. 

Where war’s loud thunders lash the winds no more! 

LoH Ffclings. 

Oh! weep not that our beauty wears 
Beneath the witigs of Time; 

Hat age o’crclouda tho brow with cares 
. That once was raised sublime. 

Oh! weep not that tho beamless eye 
No dumb delight can speak; 

. „ 4^ longer lie 

' Joj-^tints upon tile cheeiL 


NoV weep notdhat the ruin-trace 
Of wasting time is seen. 

Around the Ibriu and in the faco 
Where Iwauty’s bloom has been. 

But mourn the inward wreck wc feol 
As hoary years depart, 

And Time’s ctl’acing fingers steal ' ’ 

Young feelings from the heart! 

WILLUSt HEHBEKT. 

The IIos. and Rev. Wieuam Herbert published 
in 1806 .1 scries of translations from the Norse, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. Those from the 
Norse, or Icelandic tongue, were generally acmired, 
and the autlior was induced to venture on an origi¬ 
nal poem founded on Scandinavian history and 
manners. The work was entitled Ifrlya, aftd was 
published in 181.'). AYe extract a few lines descrip¬ 
tive of a northern spring, bursting out at once into, 
verdure:— 

Yc'.trccn tho mountain’s rugged brow 
W'a-s mantled o’er witli dreary snow; 

The sun sot red behind the hill, 

Ami every breatli of uiiid was still; 

But cre he rose, tlic southern blast 
A loil o'er licavon’s blue arch had cast; 

Thick lolled tlio clouds,lind genial min 
Pourc'l the wide delugeVi’er the plain. 

Fair gh ns ami i“rJant talcs apf ar, 

Ami warmth itna!. .'.: the imddiug year. 

O 'lis tho toueli of (airy hand 

Dint wakes tlio spring of nortiicm land! 

U n.irins not there by slow dogrees, 

Witii oliiiuscful pulso, the uncertain breeze; 
lliil ■ iiddeii on the woiidoring si^bt 
Bur-ts forth the bi am of living light, 

And instant voolurc springs around. 

And magi llowors bedeck tlie ground. 

Betu nod from regions far away, 

Tlie rod-winged throstle pours his lay j 
The waring snipe salutes the spring. 

While tlie breeze whistles through his wing; 

And, .IS lie hails the melting snows, 

Tho hoathoock oiajis his wings and crows. 

After a long interval of silence Mr Herbert c.ame 
forward in 1838 witli an epic poem entitled Allila, 
founded on the establishment of Christianity by 
the discomfiture of tlie mighty attempt of tho 
Gofnic king to establish a new aiiticliristian dynasty 
upon tlie wreck of the temporal xHiwer of Rome at 
the end of the term of laoo years, to which its 
duration liad been limitr;^ by the forebodings of the 
licathcus. 

Miismgs on Eta’nily, , 

[From ‘ AlHIa.'] 

How oft, at midnight, have I fixed my gaze 
Upon the blue unclouded firmament, 

AVith thousand fiphcrcs illumined; each pcrehanco 
The powerful centre of rcvolying worlds! ^ 

Until, by strange excitement stirred, the mind 
Hath longed for dissolution, so it might bring 
Knowledge, for which the siiirit is athirst, 

Open the darkling stores of hidden time, 

And show the nisirvcl of eternal things, 

AVhich, in the bosom of immensity, 

AVhccl round the (iod of nature. Vain deSSt i 
» « • 

Enough / 

To work ill trembling my salvation here, 

Waiting thy summons, stem mysterious Power, 

Who to thy silent realm ha-st called away. 

All those whom nature twined around my heart 
In my fond infancy, and left me how . , - V, 

Denuded of their love! .. ; 
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ENGLISH LETEEAtURE, 


' Where %re ye gone, 

And shall we wake from the long sleep of death, 

To know each othinr, conscious of the ties 
That linked our souls together, and draw down 
The secret dewdrop on my ^eek, whene’er 
I turn onto the past ? or will the change 
That comes to all renew the altered spirit 
To other thoughts, making the strife or lore 
Of short mortality a shadow past, 

Equal illusion 1 Father, whoso strong mind 
Was my suppert, whose kindness as the spring 
Whidh never tarries! Mother, of all forms 
That smiled upon my budding thoiiglits, most dear! 
DrotBhrs! and thou, mine only sister ! gone 
To the still grave, making the memory 
Of ^1 my earliest time a thing wiped out, 

Save from the glowing s^ot, which lives as fresh 
In my heart’s core its when we last in joy 
Were gathered round the blithe iiatenial board ! 
Where are ye ? Must your kindred spelts sleci) 

For many a thousand years, till by Ihc trump 
Roused to new being'{ Will old allections then 
Hum inwardly, or all our loi< s gone I)y 
Seem but a sj^ck upon the roll of time. 

Unworthy our regard ? This is too hard 
For mortals to unravel, nor has lie 
Vouchsafed a clue to uuin, wlio bade us trust 
To Him Our weakness, tuid we sliall wake u]) 

After His likcgpss, and bo satisfied. 

kui:nj:zI':r w.i,io’rr, 

Ebenrzgr Eluott, sprung from the ni.amifac- 
turing poor of England, and i arly accustomed to toil 
and pnvation, derivi-d, like < 'lure, .a love of jaictry 
from the perusal of Thoinson. Tioing thrown among 
a town popwlation, lu; lieeanic a politician, and im- 
bihed opinions rarely found among *tlie peasantry. 

I 



Ebenescr Kllintt. 


For thee, my country, thee, do I petform", 

Sternly, the duty of a man born free. 

Heedless, though ass, aud wolf, and venomoiu wonif. 
Shake cars and faugs, with brandish^ bray, at me. 

Fortunately the genius of Elliott has redeemed' 
his errors of taste: his delineation of humble virtue 
and affeetion, and his descriptions of English scenery, 
are c.\i'cllent. He writes from genuine feelings and 
impulses, and often rises into pure sentiment and 
eloquence. The Corn-Law Rliymer, as he has been 
called, was born in 1781 at Masbrougli, a viUago 
near SliclKeld. He has passed an industrious youth 
and middle age in a branch of the well known manu¬ 
factures of liis native district, from which manual 
toil was not in his case excluded; and he now enjoys 
the comparatively easy eireumstauccs merited by 
Ills labours as well as his genius. 

the liruinUe Fl-ncer, 

Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 

Wild bramble cf the brake! 

^'o put thou firth thy Miirdl white rose; 

I lore it for his sake. 

'fiiough woodbines tiaunt and roscs glow 
< )‘cr all the fragrant bowers, ^ 

Thou iicedst not be asharacil to shtiW 
Thy sat in -threaded llowers; 

]-’(jV dull the eye, the heart is dull. 

That cam lot feel how fair. 

Amid all beauty beautiful. 

Thy tender Ido'soms are! 

How delle.iti thy euu/.y frill! 

Ilmv lieli thy branchy st-iii! 

How soft thy Miice when woods arc still, 

Ar.d thou -ing’st hymns to them; 

While silent showers are falling slow, 

And 'nnd tlie geiiei.il hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bongh, 
hone whispering tlirougli the bush! 

The prinirosy to the gr.ne is gone; 

'!'hc Ii.iwthoni llower is (Uvud ; 

The liolet liy the mossed gniy stone ♦ - 

Hath laid licr weary head ; 

V’.ul thou, wild hi amide! hack dost bring 
In ,ill their beauteous jiowcr, 

'11'.“ fre»h gieeii days of life’s fair spring, 

Aud boyhood's blossomy hour. 

Scorned hraiiible of the lirakc I once iiioro 
Thou hidd'st me be a boy. 

To gad witn thee, the woodlands o’er, 
in freedom and in joy. 

Thic nrnton. 

! Hone-weaTy, inany-ehihled, troublo-tricil! 

, Wife of my bosom, wedilcd to my soiil! 

' Mother of nine that lire, and two that died! 

This day, drink health fnira nat.nv's mountain bowlj 
Nay, why lament the doom which mock's control! 
The buried are not lost, but gone before. 

Then dry tliy tears, and sec the river roll 
< )’er roeks, that eruwiied yon I imc-tlark heights of yore. 
Now, tyrant like, dethroned, to crush the wc.ik no more. 


Ho lias followed Crabbe in depicting the condition of 
miscrablo and oppressed, tracing most of 
H)0 evils ho deplores to the soi-ial and iKilitieal in- 
Btitntiana of lus country. The laws relating to the 
, Importation of corn have been denounrod by Elliott 
M specially afilictivc of the people, aud this he has 
done with a fervour of manner and a harshness of 
phtaieology, which ordinary minds feel as repulsive, 
even while'acknowledged os flowing from the oflTended 
Wtrolenoe ^ poet. 


The young am with us yet, and we with them: 

O thank the laud for all he gives or takes— 

The withered bud, the liviug flower, or gem! 

And he will bless us when the world forsakes! 

Lo! where thy fislicr-botn, abstracted, takes, 
tVith his fixed eyes, the trout ho cannot sec! 

Iso! starting from his earnest dream, ho wakes! 
AVhile our glad Fanny, with raised foot and knee. 
Bears down at Noe’s side the blooin-boweti bawthon 
tree. 
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Deu: childiea I when the flowen are foil of beee; 
When ean>touched blossoms E^d their fragrant snow; 
When song speaks like a spirit, the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow; 

When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 

With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 
By that bright pencil which good spirits know 
Alike in ea^ and heaven—His sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-tinged hills to sec the storm-bird soar. 

’Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 

Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-blessed day. 
Far from the town—where stoop tho sons of core 
O’er plans of mischief, till their souls turn gray, 

And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they— 

Of all self-buried things the most unblessed: 

0 Morn! to them no blissful tribute pay! 

O Night’s long-otmrtcd slumbers! bring no rest 
To, men who laud man's foes, and deem the basest 
best! 

God! would they handcuff thee ? and, if they could 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To every field; and bid tho warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
For love-sweet odours, where the woodbine blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the rich sky! Their gods are bonds and blows, 
Roeft, and blind shipwreck j and they hate tho 
stream 

That leaves then) still behind, and mocks their change¬ 
less dream. 

They know yc not, ye flowers that welcome me, 

Thus glad to meet, by trouble parted long! 

They never saw yc—never may they see 
iSTour dewy beauty, when the throstle’s song 
Floweth like starlight, gentle, calm, and strong! 

Still, Avarice, starve their souls! still, lowest Pride, 
Make them the meanest of the barest throng! 

And may they never, on the green hill’s .side. 
Embrace a chosen flower, and love it as a bride ! 

Blue Eyebright!* loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-loved England! Flower, whoso hedge-.side 
ga*c 

Is like an infant’s! What heart doth not know 
Thee, clustered smiler of the bank! where plays 
The sunbeam with the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazziirg rill, companion of the road 
Which the lone bard most loveth, in the Jlay.s 
When hope and love arc young 2 0 come abroad. 
Blue Eycbright! and tliis rill shall woo I hoc with an 
ode. 

Awake, blue Eycbright, while the singing wave 
Its cold, bright, beauteous, soothing tribute drops 
From many a gray rock’s foot and dripping c.ave; 
While yonder, lo, the starting stone-chat h<jp.s! 

While here the cottar’s cow its sweet food crops ; 
While black-faced ewes and lambs are bleating there; 
And, bursting through the briers, the wild ass stops— 
Kicks at the strangei-s—then turns round to stare— 
Then lowers his large red cars, and shakes his long 

dark hair. ' 

• 

iPklures of Notice Cfmiits.] 

0 fWthful love, by poverty embraced 1 
^y heart is fire, amid a wintry waste; 

Thy joys are roses, bom on Heela’s brow; 

Thy home is Eden, warm amid the snow; 

And she, thy.mato, when coldest blows the storm, 
Clings then most fondly to thy guardian form; 

. E’en as thy taper gives inteirsest light, 

When o’er thy bowed roof darkest falls the night. 

Oh, if thou e’er hast wronged her, if thou e’er 
l?!tom those mild eyes hast paused one bitter tear 

0 The*Geomaiider flpocdwcU. 


VOS. iHB raxsKtfx AskK. 
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To flow unseen, repent; and sin no more | 

For richest gems compared with her, are poor; 

Gold, weighed against her heart, is light-~is vile; 

And when then sufferest, who shall see her smile t ' 
Sighing, ye wake, and sighing, sink to sle^, 

And seldom smile, without fresh cause to w^; 

(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dashed o’er. 
Another comes, to wet it as before) ; 

Yet while in gloom your freezing day declines. 

How fair the wintry sunbeam when it shiuosl 
Your foliage, where no summer loaf is seen. 

Sweetly embroiders eoi'th’s white veil with green; 

And your broad branches, proud of storm-tried 
strength, 

Stretcli to the winds in sport their stalwart length, 

And calmly wave, beneath the darkest hour, 

The ice-born fruit, the frost-defying flower. 

I.ct luxury, sickening in profusion’s chair, 

Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir, 

And, while he foetls him, blush and tremble too! 

Hut love and labour, blush not, fear not you 1 
Y<)ar children (splinters from the mountain’s side), 
With rugged hands, shall for themselves provide. 
Parent of valour, cost away thy fear! 

Mother of men, be proud without a tear 1 
While round your ne<arth the wo-nnrsed virtues move. 
And all that manliness can asj< of love; 
lieiricmher Hogarth, .and abjure despair; 

Ucmeuibcr Arkwrii'ht, .and tho peaaan^.Clare. 

Bums, o’er the plough, sung sweet his wood-notes wild. 
And richest Shakspeare was a poor man’s child. 

Sire, green in age, mild, patient, toil-inured, 

Endure thine evils as lliou hast endured. 

Behold thy wedded daughter, and rejoicel 
Hear impe’s .sweet accents in .a grandchild’s voice! 

See freedom’s bulwarks in tby sons arise. 

And Hampden, Russell, Sidney, in their eyes! 

And should soi. p new Napoleon’s curse suoJue 
All hearths,but ihine, let him behold them too, 

And timely shun a deadlier Waterloo. 

Northumbrian vales! yc saw, in silent pride, 

The pensive brow of lowly Akeitsidc, 

When, poor, yet learned, he wandered young and free. 
And felt within the strong divinity. 

Scenes of his youth, where first he wooed tho Nine, 

His spirit still is with you, vales of Tynol 
As when he breathed, your blue-belled paths along, 
The soul of Plato into British song. 

Boyn in a lowly hut an infant sTejit, 

Dreamful in sleep, and, sleeping, smiled or wept: 
Silent the youth—the man was grave and shy: 

His parents loveil to watch his wondering eye: 

And lo! he waved a prophet’s hand, and gave. 

Where tho winds soar, a pathway to the ware ! 

From hill to hill bade air-hung rivers stride, 

And flow through mountains with a conquiwor’a pride - 
O’er grazing herds, lo 1 ships suspended sail, 

And Brindley’s praise hath wings in every gale! 

The worm cam^ up to drink the welcome shower; 
The redbreast quaffed the raindrop in the bower; 

The flaskering duck through freshened lilies swrm; 
The bright roach took the fly below the dam; 

Ramped the glad colt, and cropped the pensile spray; 
No more in dust upro.se tho sultry way; 

The lark was in the cloud; the woodbine hung 
More sweetly o’er the chaftech while he sung; 

And the wild rose, from every dripping busK 
Bebeld on silvery Sheaf the mirrored blush 
When calmly seated on his pannierod os^ 

Whore travellers hear the steel hiss iw they pals, . 

A milkboy, sheltering from the transient storm, , 
Chalked, on the grinder’s wall, an infwt’a form;' ’'' 
Young Chuttrey smiled; no critic praised or blamed; 
And golden promisa smiled, and thus excUdmed,}— 

‘ Go, child of genius I rich bo thine increase; ' 
Go—be the Phidias of the second Greece t" . . 
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MB^MOSgKM. 


[Apoitroj^ to ^Uwiiy.’l 
Ye rocket ye elements! thou shoreless main, 

In whose blue depths, worlds, ever voyaging, 
Freighted with life and death, of fate complain. 
Things of immutability I yo bring 
Thoughts that with terror and with sorrow wring 
The hum^ breast. Unchanged, of sad decay 
A«<1 deathless change ye speak, like prophets old. 
Foretelling evil’s ever-present day; 
itod as when Ilwror lays his finger cold 
Upon the heart in dreams, appal the bold. 

0 thou Futurity ! our hope and dread, 

Let fte unveil thy features, fair or foul! 

Thou who shalt sec the grave untenanted. 

And commune with the re-embodied soul! 

Tell me thy secrets, cn; ihy ages roll 
Their deeds, that yet siiail be on earth, in heaven, 
And in deep hell, where rabid hearts with pain 
Must purge their plagues, and lean', he forgiven! 
Show me the beauty that shall fear no slain, 

And still, through age-long years, unchanged remain! 
As one who dre^s to raise the pallid sheet 
Which shrouds the beautiful and tranquil face 
Th.at yet can smile, but never more shall meet. 

With kisses warm, his ever fond embrace; 

So I draw nigh to the('„with timid pace, 

And tremble, thou^dl 1 Jong to lift thy veil. 

*" A Pod's Prayer. 

Almighty Father! lot tby lonly child, 

Stnuig in his love of truth, bo wi'jt'ly bold— 

A patriot bard, by sycophants reviled. 

Let him live usefully, and not die old! ^ 

Let poor men’s children, pleased to read his lays. 
Love, for his sake, the stiencs where he liath been. 
And. when he ends his pilgrimage of days, 

Jjot him be buried where the grass i8|IIreon, 

Where daisies, blooming cnvlie:*t, linger li^c 
To hear the bee his busy note prolong; 

There let him slumber, and in peace await 
The dawning morn, far from the sensual throng, 

Who scorn the windflower’s Mush,lho redbreast’s lonely 


I MBS KOBTOS. 

1 'Tlic family of Sheridan has liecii prolille of 
i genius, and Mns Nobxon, granddaughter of Richard 
' Brinsley, has well sustained the family honours, 
i Caroline EUrabeth Sariili Sheridan was, at the age of 
I nineteen, married to tlie Honourable George Chappie. 
Norton, brother to I-ord Grantley, and liiniself a 
police magistrate in Loriffon, Tliis union was dis¬ 
solved in 1840, after Mrs Norton had been the,ob- 
jeet of suspicion and persecution of the most painful 
description. In her seventeenth yerir, this lady had 
composed her poem, The Sorrows if Ihmdie, a pathetic 
story of village life. Her next work was a poem 
I founded on the ancient legend of the Wandering 
Jovr,^hicih she termed The- Undying One. A third 
I volume appeared from her pen in 1840, entitled 
I The Dream, and other Poems. ‘ This lady,’ says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, * is the Byron of 
our modem poetesses. She has very much of that 
intense personal passion by which Byron’s poetry is 
distingiMhedfrom the larger grasp luid deeiwrconi- 
iSfiEIiwf with man and nature of Wordsworth. She 
has also Byron’s beautiful intorvals of tenderness, 
his strong practical thought, and his forceful cx- 
^pressioD, It is not an artificial imitation, but a 
natural paralld.’ The truth of tills remark, both 
as to poetical and personal similarity of feeling, will 
[ be Sff w the following impassioned verses, ad- 
dresaed by Mrs Norton to the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, to whom idle has dedicated her poems. The I 


simile of the swan flinging aside the * tnriiid drops’ 
from her snowy wing is certainly worthy of 
Byron. 

[To the DwJveas of Sutherland,} 

Once more, my harp! once more, although I thnnght 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 

A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought. 
And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain, 
Soars, like a wild bl^ from a cypress bough. 

Into the poet’s heaven, and leaves dull grief below! 

And unto thee—the beautiful and pure— 

Whose lot is cast amid that busy world 
Where only sluggish Dulness dwells secure, 

And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furled; 

To thee—whose friendship kept its equal truth 
Through the most dreary hour of my embittered 
youth— 

I dedicate the lay. Ah! never bard. 

In day,s when poverty wb.s twin with song; 

Nor wandering harper, lonely and ill-staiTM, 

Cheered by some castle’s chief, and harboured long; 
Not Scott’s Last Minstrel, in his trembling lays, 
Woke with a wanner heart the earnest meed of praise! 

For easy are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent; 

But thuu gav’ht me, what woman seldom dares. 
Belief- in spite of many a cold dissent— 

When, slandered and maligned, 1 stood apart 
From tho.-e whoso bounded power hath wrung, not 
crushed, my heart. 

Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 

And scoffed to see me feebly stem the tide; 

Whi'u some were kind on whom I had no claim. 

And ■iQiue forsook on whom my love relied, 

And some, who might have battled for my .sake. 
Stood oil’ in doubt to sec what turn the world would 
take— 

Thou gav’st me that the jionr do give the poor. 

Kind words and holy wi'-he®, and true tears; 

The loved, the near of kill could do no inure, 

Who changed not with the gloom of varying years. 
But chuig the closer when 1 stood forlorn. 

Ami blunted Slander's dart with their Indi;|iiaut scorn. 

For they who credit crime, are they who feel 
"fhcir own hearts weak to unresisted sin; 

Memory, not judgment, x>roiopts the thoughts which 
steal 

U’er minds like these, an easy faith to win; 

And tales of broken truth arc still believe<i 
Most readily by those who have tlicmselrcs deceived. 

But like a white sw.in down a troubled stream. 
Whose rutfiing pinion hath the jsiwer to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam 
And mar the freshness of her snowy iving— 

So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride. 

Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide: 

Thy pale ami pearly cheek was never mode 
To crimson with a faint false-hearted shamo; 

Thou didst not shrink—of bitter tongues atraid. 

Who hunt in packs the object of their blame; 

To tbee the sad denial still held true. 

For from thine own good thoughts thy heart its metej 
drew. 

And though my faint and tributaiy rhymes 
Add nothing to tho glory of thy day. 

Vet every jioet hopes that after-times 
Shall set some value on his votive lay; 

And 1 would fain one gentle deed record. 

Among the many such with whicS thy life is stored. 
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So when these lines, made iu a mournful hour, 

Are idly opened to the stranger’s eye, 

A dream of ^ee, aroused by Fancy’s power, 

Shall be the first to wander floating by; 

And they who never saw thy lovely face 
Shall pause, to conjure up a vision of its grace! 

In The Winter*s Walk, a poom written after walking 
■with Mr Bogers the poet, Mrs Norton has the fol¬ 
lowing brief but graceful and picturesque lines:— 

Gleamed the red sun athwart the misty haxe 
Which veiled the cold earth from its loving gaze, 
Feeble and sad as hope in sorrow’s hour— 

But for thy soul it still had warmth and power; 

Not to its cheerless beauty wort thou blind ; 

To the keen eye of thy poetic mind 
B^uty still lives, though nature’s flowrets die. 

And wintry sunsets fade along the sky! 

And nought escaped thee as we strolled along, 

Noi changeful ray, nor bird’s faint chirping song. 
Blessed wUh a famw easily inspired, 

All was beheld, and nothing tinadinired; 

From the dim city to the clouded plain, 

Not one of all God’s blessings given in vain. 

The affectionate attachment of Bogers to Sheridan, 
in his last and evil days, is delicately touched upon 
by the poetess:— 

And when at length ho laid his dying head 
On the hard rest of his neglected hod. 

He found (though few or none around him came 
W’hom he had toiled for in his hour of fame— 
Though by his prince unroyally forgot. 

And left to struggle with his altered lot) 

By sorrow weakened, by disease unnerved— 

Faithful at least the friend he had not served: 

For the same voice essayed that Lour to cheer, 

Which now sounds welcome to his grandchild’s car; 
And the same hand, to aid that life’s decliiu*, 

Whose gentle clasp so late was linked in mine. 


[Piclnrt of Ttdli'jy.] 

Oh, twilight! Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments; nielting heaven with cfirih, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams; 

Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and sweet 
Thy light fills round the peasant’s homeward feet, 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil. 

And, though such radiance round him brightly glows, 
Marks the snail spark his coitagc-wiiidow throws. 
Still as his heart forestalls his weary pace. 

Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 

I Bccalls the treasures of his narrow life— 

1 His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, 

! To whom Ais coming is the chief event 
Of simple days in cheerful labour spent. 

The rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past, 

And these poor cottagers have only cast 
One careless glance on all that show of pride, 

Then to their tasks turned quietly aside; 

But him they wait Tor, him they wclcoiBc home, 
Fixed sentinels look forth to see him come ; 

The fagot sent for when the fire grew Jiui, 

The frugal meal pix^parcd, arc all for him; 

For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 

For him those smiles of tcndemcss and joy, 

For him—^who plods his sauntering way along. 
Whistling tho fragment of some village song! 

Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 

Fair fleeting sister of the mouniful night! 

As in impatient hope he stands apart, u 

Companioned only by his beating heart, 
v.And aiH'k an eager JanCT oft beholds 
Hie virion of a while robe’s fluttering folds. 


2he Motftei*t Heart. 


When first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and fimd, 

My eldest born, first hope, and dearest treasure, 

My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had felt of e^hljr pleasure; 

Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that 1 felt for thee. 

Faithful and true, with sense beyond thy years. 

And natural piety that leaned to lieBven; 

Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to t^s. 

Yet patient of rebuke when justly given— 
Obedient, easy to be reconciled, ^ * 

And meekly cheerful—such wert thou, my child. 

Not willing to be left: still by ray side 
Haunting niy walks, while summer-day was dying; 
Nor leaving in thy turn; but pleased to glide 
Through the dork room, where 1 was sadly lying; 
Or by the couc'' of pain, a sitter meek. 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 

O boy! of such as thou are ofteucst made 
Karth’s fragile idols ; like a tender flower. 

No strength in all thy freshness—prone to fade— 
And bending weakly to the thunder shower— 

Still round the loved, thy heart found force to bind, 
And clung like woodbine shaken in the wind. 

Then thou, my merry love, bold in thy, glee 
Under the bough, or by (ho firelight dancing, 

With thy sweet temper and thy spirit free, 

Didst come as restless as a bird's wing glancing, 
Full of a wild and irrcprcasiblc mirth, 

Like a yi^ung sunbeam to tho. gladdened earth! 

Thine Win the shout! the song I the burst of joy! 

Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip resouudeth; 
Thine, was the eager spirit nought could cloy 

Aryil the glad*,heart from which all grief reboundeth; 
And many a mirthful jc»t ami inoek reply 
Lurked in tho laughter of thy dark-blue eye! 

And thine was many an art to win and bless. 

The cold and stmn to joy and fondness warming; 
The eoiixiiig .smile—tho frequent soft caress— 

The canic-st, tearful prayer all wrath dlsanning! 
Acaiii my heart a new attcutiou found, 
lint thought that love with thee hail reached its bound. 

At length thou cjiincst—thou, the last and least. 
Nicknamed ‘ the emperor’ hy thy laughing brothers, 
lleeause a haughty spirit swelled thy breast. 

And thou did.st seek to rule and sway tlie others; 
Mingling with every playful infant wile 
A mimic majesty that maile ns smile. 

And oh! nio.st like a regal child wort thou! 

An eye of resolute and successful scheming— 

Fair shoulders, curling llji, and dauntless brow— 

Fit for the world’s strife, not for poet’s dreaming; 
And proud the lifting of thy stately head, 

And the firm bearing of thy conscious tread. 

Different from both I yet each siicctieding claim,. 

I, that all other love had lieen forswearing. 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same; 

Nor injured cither by this love’s comparing. 

Nor stoic a fraction for the newer call, 

But in the mother’s heart found room for all. 


sms Roninrnr. 




Mbs Southey (Caroline Bowks) k one Hie 
most pleasing and natural poctesms of tho day.^ 
She has published vorioiu works —Fitzarlhar 
(1820), The Widow's Tale and odier Poems (1828), 
The Uirtiulay and other Poems (1836), Solitary Hours 
(18.19), &C. 'The following ate excriknt both in 
thought and vorsifleation;— 
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BtlZABETB B. BABBSTl 


Thft PcMper'a DeaMed, 

Tread softly— bow the head— 

In reverent silence bow— 

No passing bell doth toll— 

Yet an immortal soul 
is passing now. 

Stranger t however great, 

' With lowly reverence bow; 

Thera’s one in that poor shed— 

One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 

• Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state: 
Knter—no crowds attend— 

Ruter—^no guariis defend 
This palace gate. 

Tlmt pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers troad^, 

One silent woman stands 
lilftiiig with meagre hands 
, A dying bead. 

No mingling voices sound— 

An infant wail alone; 

A sob suppress'd—again 
That short deep gii'p, and then 
Tl(g,parting groan. 

Oh ! change -I'h ! wondrous change— 
llui-st are tlie prison bars— 

Tlii.s inonicnt tlu rc, so low, 

So agonised, and now 
Beyond the st.irs! , 

Oh ! cluinge—slupoodons l•llan;o.•! 

There lies the soulless clod: 

The sun eienial breaks— • 

The new iiuinortal wakes— • 

Wakes with liis (ioil. * 

Marl'iur’s Ifi/iun. 

Tatuneh lliy bark, nnuiner! 

Christian, God speed thee! 

Let loose the rudder-btinds— 

Oo<m 1 angels IctuI thcc ! 

Set thy sails wiuily. 

Tempests will come; 

Steer thy course steadily; 

Christian, Btccr liotne! 

Look to the weather-bow, 

Itmakcrs are rosind tiiee; 

Let fall the plummet now, 

Shallows may ground thee. 

Ileef in the foresail, there ! 

Hold the helm ftist 1 
So—let the vessed wear— 

There swept the blast, f 

‘ What of the night, wacehnian I 
• What of the night!’ 

‘ Cloudy—all quiet— 

No land yet—all’s right.’ 

Be wakeful, be vigihint— 

Danger may be 
At on hour when all scemeth 
Securest to thee. 

IIow ! gains the leak s fast! 

Clean out the hold— 

' ■ Hoist up thy merchandise. 

Heave out thy gold 5 
• There—let the ingots go— 

Now the ship rights; 

- Hurra! the harbour’s near— 

Lo I the red lights 1 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island; 

Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high laud; 
Crowd all thy canvass on. 

Cut through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home! 


EUZABETH B. BARBETT. 

Miss Eetzabbtii B. Barrett, a leameil lady, has 
published PrmmOmm Hunnd, a translation from the 
Greek of Esebylus; and written two original w-otlu, 
The Seraphim and other Poem (ig.T8), ftnd The 
liomauHt of the Page (1639). 

Coiepcr’a Grave. 

It is a jdace where ])octs crowned 
May fc(d the licart’s ilecaying-— 

It is a place where ]iap)jj' saints 
Miiy weep amid their jtrayiiig— 

Yet let the grief and Immlilcness, 

As low as silence l.i)igui<h; 

Karih snndy now may' gi\'; her calm 
'I'll whom she gave her anguish. 

G poets ! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured tin deathless singing! 

0 ('hri.-rians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 

O men! this nian in hrotlKThood, 

Virnr weary paths beguiling, 

(iroancil inly while ho taught you peace. 

Ami died while ye were smiling. 

And now, what time ye all may read 
Tlirough dimming tears his story— 
llew disci'i’d oil llic uuisie fell. 

And darkness on the gloty— 

And how. when, one by' one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face. 

Because so biokcn-hcarted. 

Ho shall he strong to sanctify 

I’he j'oet’s high loeali'in, * 

And Iwv the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration; 

Nor ever shall he he in prai<e 
By w'ise or good forsaken ; 

Named sc-ftly as the household name 
< tf one whom (io<l hath taken I 

AVith sadness that is ealiii, not gloom, 

I learn lo think upon him ; 

Witli meekness that is gratefulness, 

(In God, whose hoaveu hath won him. 

AVho sullou'd once the madness-cloud 
Towards his love to bliml him; 

But gently led the blind along. 

Where Tircath .'iiul bird could find him; 

And wrought within his shattered brain 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and Rlars 
Harmonious iurtueiices! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass 
His own did calmly number; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
1'cll o’er him like a slumber. 

• The very world, by f!od’s ounstmint. 

From falsehood’s chill removing. 

Its Women and its men beearae 
Beside him true and lovinr! 
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And timid hates were dntm iicom woods 
To share his home-cotenes, 

Uplooking in his human eye», 

With sjtlTon tendernesses. 

But while in daxlcnesa he remained^ 

Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things prorided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 

Though frenzy desolated— 

Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Whom only God created. 

, BIABT HOWnT. 

This lady, the wife of William Howitt, an indus¬ 
trious misc^aneous writer, is distinguished for 
her happy imitations of the ancient ballad manner. 
In 1823 she and her husband published a volume of 
poems with their united names, and made the fol¬ 
lowing statement in the preface: ‘The history 
of our poetical bias is simply what we believe, in 
reality, to be that of many others. Poetry has been 
our youthful amusement, and our increasing daily 
enjoyment in happy, and our solace in sorrowful 
hours. Amidst tlic vast and delicious treasures of 
our national literature, we have revelled with glow¬ 
ing and wisatiated delight -, and, at the same time, 
living chiefly in the quietness of the country, wc 
have watchM the dianging features of nature; we 
have felt the secret charm of those sweet but unos¬ 
tentatious images which she is perjwtually present¬ 
ing, and given full scope to those workings of the 
imagination and of the heart, which natural beauty 
and solitude prompt and promote. The natural 
result was the transcription of those images and 
scenes.’ 

A poem in this volume serves to complete a happy 
picture of studies pursued by a married pair in 
concert:— 

Away with the pleasure that is not partaken ! 

There is no ejijoymcnt by one only ta’en; 

I love in my mirth to see gladness awaken 
On lips, and in eyes, that reflect it again. 

When we git by the lire that so cheerily blazes 
On out cozy hearthstone, with its innocent glee, 

Oh! how my soul warms, while my eye fondly gazes, 
To HOC my delight is partaken by thee! 

And when, as how often, I eagerly listen 
To stories thou read’st of the dear olden day, 

How delightful to see our eyes mutually glhtcn, 

And feci that affection has sweetened the lay. 

Yes, love—and when wandering at even or morning, 
Through forest or wild, or by waves foaming white, 
I have fancied new beauties the landscape adorning, 
Because 1 have seen thou wast glad in the sight. 

And how often in crowds, where a whisper offendetb, 
And we fain would express what there might not 
be said, * 

How dear is tine glance that none else comprehendetli, 
And how sweet is the thought that is secretly 
read I 

Then away with the pleasure that is not partaken! 

There is no enjoyment by one oidy ta’en: 

I love in my mirth to see gladness awaken 
Qn lips, and in eyes, that reflect it again. 

Mrs Howitt again appeared before the world in 
1834, with a po^cal volame entitled TAe Sutm 
TemptaHoni, tepreienUag a series of efforts, by the 
impersonation of t^Evil Brinciple, to reduce human 
souls to his powSH ‘ The idea of the poem origi¬ 


nated,’ she says, ‘in a strong imptnsrioQ of th^ im¬ 
mense value of the human soul, and of aU the varied 
modes of its trials, according to its own ii^nitcly 
varied modifications, as existing In diflhient indivi¬ 
duals. We see the awfiil mass of sorrow and of 
crime in the world, but we know only In part—in a 
very small degree, the fearfhl weight of soUcitationB 
and impidscs of passion, and the vast constrtdnt of 
circumstances, tliat are brought into play against 
suffering humanity, lu the luminous wor^ of my 
motto. 

What’s done we partly may compute^ 

But know not what’s resisted. ' . 

Thus, without suffleient reflection, we are famished 
with data on which to condemn our fellow-creatures, 
but without suffleient grounds for their palliation 
and commiseration. It is necessary, for the acquisi¬ 
tion of that charity which is the soul of Christianity, 
for us to duscerd into the depths of our own nature j 
to put ourselves into many imaginary and untried 
situations, that we may enable ourstdves to fonn 
some tolerable notion how wc might be affected by 
them; how far wc might be tempted—how fat de¬ 
ceived—how far we might have occasion to lament 
the evil power of circumstances, to weep over our 
own wcaktiess, aiul pray for the pardon of our 
criiups; that, li.aving raised Up this vivid perception 
of what we might do, suffer, and beronie, wc may 
apply the rule to our fellows, and cease to be asto¬ 
nished, in some degree, at the shapes of atrocity into 
which some of them are transfuraicd; and learn to 
bear whh others as bretliren, who have been tried 
teiifjlil lieyond our own experience, or perhaps our 
strength,’ 

Mrs Howitt has since presented several vohuncs 
in lx)th prose and verse, chiefly designed for j'oung 
people. Tlie Wiole are marked by a grncefhl intel- 
ligence a simple tenderness which at once charm 
the reader and win his aflections tor the author. 


Atountain ChUdrm. 

Dwellers by lake and hill! 

Merry companions of the bird and bee ! 

Go gladly forth and drink of joy your fill. 

With unconstrained step and spirits free ! 

•No crowd impedes your way. 

No city wall irnjicdcs your further bounds; 

Where the wild flock can wander, ye may stray 
The long day thr>mgb, ’mid summer sights aud sounds. 

The sunshine and the flowers, 

And the old trees that cast a solemn shade; 

“• The pleasant evening, the fresh dewy hours, 

And the ^een bills whereon your &thors played. 

The gray and ancient peaks 
Hound which thif silent clouds hang day and night; 

And the low voice of water as it makes. 

Like a glad creature, murmurings of delighL 

These are your joys 1 Go forth— 

Give your hearts u{> unto tlieir mighty power; 

For in his spirit God has clothed the e^b, 

Aud speakuth solemnly from tree and flower, 

The voice of bidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds; 

And awfully the everlasting hills 
Address you in their many-toned winds. 

Ye sit upon the earth 

Twining its flowers, and shouting full of (0e»; 

And a pure mighty influence, ’mid yeitt mifth, 
Moulds your uncousoioiu spirits silently. 
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H«iice is it thftt the lends •> 

Of storni luid mouniftiK hfW6 tiio noblest sons i 

•’V^om the world reverences, 'fhe patriot bands 
Were of the hills like jou, ye little ones t 

Children of pleasant song 
Are taught within the mountain solitudes; 

For hoaiy legends to your wilds belong, 

And yooiB are haunts where inspiration broods. 

Ihen go forth—earth and sky 
To you ore tributary j joys arc spread 

Profhsely, like the summer flowers that lie 
In tbs green path,beneath your gamesomo tread! 


I Tfie FairUsef the Caltloi-Lm.—A MuMmimer Legend. 

* And where have you been, iny Mary, 

And where have you been from me V 

* I’ve been to tbe top of the (JaldonsLow, 

The Midsummer night to see 1’ 

‘ And what did you see, my Alary, 

All up on the Caldoii-Low?’ 

' I saw the blithe sunshine come down. 

And I saw the meny winds blow.’ 

• 

1 ‘And what did you iftar, niy Mary, 

I All up oisrthe Caldon-iliin’ 

I ‘ I lieiusl the drops of the water made, 
j And the green com esirs to till.’ 

‘ Oh, tell mo all, iny Mary— 

■All, all that ever you know; 

For you must have seen the fairies. 

Last night on the Caldon-Low.’ 

‘ Then take me on your knee, mothA, 

I And listen, mother of mine: * ^ 

A hundred fairies danced hist night, 
j And the harpers they were nine. 

I And merry ivas the glee of the harp-striiigs, 

And their dancing feet so small; 

But, oh, the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all!’ 

‘ .\nd what were the words, my Miiry, 

That you did hear them say F 
‘ I’ll tell you all, my mother— * 

But let me have my way I 

And some they played mth the water, 

And rolled it down the hill; 

“ And this,” the/ said, “ shall .speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill; 

I 

j For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May; 
j And a busy man shall the miller^ 

I ;gy the dawning of tho day! 

j Oh, the miller, how he will laugh, 

I When he sce.3 the mili>dam rise! 

! The jolly old miller, how he will laugh, 

I Till tmo tears fill botli his eyes!” 

they seized tho little winds, 

That sounded over the hill. 

And each put a horn Into his month, 

And blew so sharp and shrill:— 

*• And ttiere,” said they, “ the merry winds go, 
Away fifoin evew honi; 

And those shall clear tho mildew dank 
the blind old widow’s com: 


Oh, the poor, blind old widow— 

Though she has been blind so long, • 

She’ll be meny enough when the mildew’s gone, 
And the com stands stiff and strong!” 

And some they brought the brown Hntsecd, 

And flung it down from the Low_ 

“ And this,” said they, “ by tho sunrise, 

In the weaver’s croft shall grow! 

Oh, the poor, lame weaver, 

How will he laugh outright, 

When ho sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by nightl” 

And then vpspoke a brownie, 

With a long beard on bi.s chin— 

“ I have spun up all the tow,” said he, 

“ And 1 want some more to spin. 

I’to spun a piece of hempen cloth, 

And I want to spin another— 

A little sheet for Mary’s bed. 

And an apron f<»i her mother!'’ • 

And with that I could not help but laugh, 

Ar.fl I laughed out loud and free; 

Ami then on tbe top of the Caldon-Low 
Tltere was no one left but me. 

And all, on the top f>f tho Caldon-Low, 

'J'hc mifts were cold ami gray, 

.\nd notli-ng I saw but the mossy stones 
'i'hat round about me lay. 

But, as I caiiH* down from tho hilli-top, 

I beard, afar below, 

I low busy tho jolly miller was. 

And how merry the wheel did got 

And I peeped iulo the widow’s field; 

And, sure enough, was .'■een 
i The yellow cars of tho mildewed com 
; All standing siilF ami green. 

And flown by tbe wo.arcr’s croft I stole, 

To see if tilt: flax were high ; 

But 1 saw tho wcivvor at his g.ite 
Witli the good news in his eye! 

Nf)w, this is all 1 hcartl, niolher, 

And all that I did see; 

So, prithee, make my hod, mother, 

For I’m tired as 1 can he’.’ 


The Mijiihy. 

[From Sketches of Natural History.] 

Monkey, little merry fellow. 

Thou art Nature’s Punchinello; 
Full of fun as Puck coubl be— 
Harlequin might learn of thee! 

« * « 

In fho very ark, no doubt. 

You went frolicking about; 

Never keeping in your mind 
Drowned monkeys left behind ! 

Have you no traditions—none. 

Of the court of Solomon { 

No memorial how ye went 
"VVilh Prince Iliraiik’s armament I 

• Look now at him 1—slyly peep; 

He pretends ho is iwleep; 

Fast asleep upon his bed, 

With his arijn beneath his head. 
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Non that posture is not right, 

And he is not settled quite; 

There! that’s better tlian befon— 
And the knave pretends to snore! 

Ua! he is not half asleep; 

See, ho slyly takes a peep. 

Monkey, though your eyes were shut. 
You could see this little ntit. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother! 
What, another! and anoUier ! 

Nay, your cheeks are like a .Stick— 
Sit down, an<l begin to crack. 

There tho little ancient man 
Cracks n.s fast as crack he e.in ! 

Now good-by, you merry fellow, 
Nature’.s primest runchiiiello. 


THOMAS HOOD. 

Thomas Hood (1798-1843) appeared before tlie 
public chiefly ns a comic pout and liuinorist, init 
several of liis compositions, of .1 difl’crciit nature, 
show that he was also capable *if excelling in the 
grave, pathetic, and sentimental. He had thoughts 
• too deep for tcar.s,' and rich imaginative dreams 
and fancies, which were nt times cmlwdiod in con- 
Uunous strains of pure and exquisite poetry, but 
more frequently tlirown in, like momentary shadows, 
among his light and fantastic rtfiisions. His wit 
and sarcasm were alw.iys genial and well applied. 
This ingenious and gifted man w.is a native of Lon¬ 
don, son of one of the partners in the bookselling 
firm of Vernor, ilood, ,ind Sharpe, lie was ediicatcil 
for the counting-house, and at aii early age ^re.s 
placed under the charge of a city mcri'liant. His 
health, however, was found unequal to the close con- 
flncinent and application required at the merchant’s 
desk, and he was .sent to resitle witii some relatives 
in Dundee, of which town his fatiier was a native. 
Wliile resident there, Mr Hood evinced his taste for 
literature. He contrihuteil to the local newspaiiers, 
and also to tho Dundee Magazine, a periodical of 
considerable merit. On the rc-establishmcnt of his 
health, he returned to Loudon, and was put appren¬ 
tice to a -elation, an engraver. At this employ¬ 
ment he remained just long enough to acquire a 
taste for drawing, wliich was afterwards of essential 
service to him in illostruting his poetical produc¬ 
tions. About the year 182V he bail adoptco litera¬ 
ture as a profession, and was in.stulled .is regular 
assistant to the London Magazine, which nt that 
time was left without its founder and ornament, Mr 
John Scott, who was uniiappily killed in a duel. On 
the cessation of this work, Mr Hood wrote for various 
periodicals. He was some time editor of tlie New 
Monthly Magazine, and also of a magazine which 
bore his own name. His life was one of incessant 
exertion, embittered by ill hcaltli and all the dis¬ 
quiets and uncertaintius incidental to authorship. 
When almost prostrated by disease, tlie government 
stept in to relieve him with a small pension; and 
after his premature death in May 184.1, Ids literary 
friends contributed liberally towards the support of 
faU widow and family. 

Mr Hood’s productions ar»in various styles and 
forms. His first work. Whims ami Oddities, attained 
to great popularity. Their most origimd feature 
vws the use which the autliut rtade of puns—a figure 
generally too contemptible for literature, but which, 
in Hood’s hands, became the basis of genuine tftflnont, 
. and (dten of the purest patftQS. He afilcrwari^ (1827) 
tited a series of National Tides, but his in^Se was 
less attractive than his verse. • A regular novel, 


Tylnei/ HaU, was a moro decided failure. In poetry 
he made a great advance. . The Plea of the Midsum¬ 
mer Fairies is a rich imaginative work, supcricM’ to 
his other productions. As editor of the (hmie An¬ 
nual, and also of some of the literary annuals, Mr 
Hood increased his reputation for sportives, humour 
and poetical fancy; and he continued the same vein 
in his Op the lihine —a satire on the absurdities of 
Knglish travellers, in 1843 ho issued two volumes 
of WhimsicaUtirs, n PetipiUcal Gathering, coSlectcd 
chiefly from the New Monthly Magazine. His last 
production of any importance was the Song of the 
Shirt, which first appeared in Punch, .ind was as 
admirable in si)irit as in conqm^ition. This striking 
picture of the mi-serics of the i)oor London semp¬ 
stresses struck lioine to the heart, and aroused the 
benevolent feelings of the public. In most of Hood’s 
works, even in Ids puns and ievities, there is a 
‘ spirit of good’ directed to some kindly or philnn- 
tliropic object." He had serious and mournful jests, 
wliich were tli.' more elli'ctivc from their strange 
and une.xiiected conibinatioiis. Tliose who eamc to 
laugh at folly, remained to sympaUiise with want 
and sufliTing. 

Of Hood's griecful and jioctical puns, it w-ould 1)0 
easy to give abnnd.ml speeimciis. The following 
$tanz.as form j)!irt of an iniihitablc burlesque, La- 
Jiiciil for the if Chii\ii)-ii :— 

M.* 

Well hast tln.'.i s.iid, duparlrd lJurko, 

All chivalrnUs n'ic.antitf work 
Is ended How am' past! 

That iroii age, r.lijch soiiio have thought 
(if iiii'illu ratbc' oicnvrougiit, 

I- "ow all over-east. 

Ay ! where arc those heroic knights 
Of old' th\p>e anuadillu wights 
Who wore the plated vest j 
( iroat tTiarleiiiagiic and all his peers 
Arc cold—enjoying with their spears 
An everlanling rest. 

The bi.ld King Artlmr sleepetli -sound f 
SSo sleep his kuighls who gave that Itound 
Old Table such eclat! 

Oh, Time lias pluekcd tho plumy brow ! 

And none engage at tunieys now 
But those that go to law! 


Where are those old and feudal. Iau«, 
Their pikes, and bills; uul partisans; 

Their hauberks, Jerkins, buffs ? - 
A battle w.is a battle then, 

A breathing piece of work; but men 
Light now with powder pull's ! 

The curtal axe is out of il.ite ! 

Tho good old cross-ltow' bends to Fate; 

’Tis gone the archer’s craft! 

No tough arm bends the springing yew^ 
And jolly draymen ride, in lieu 
Of Death, upon the shaft. 


In cavils when will cavalicw 
Set ringing helmets by the cars, 
And scatter plumes about 1 
Or blood—if they are in the vein I 
That tap will never nm again— 
Alas, tho casque is out! 


No iron-crackling now is scored 
By dint of hattle-axe or sword, 
To find a vital place j 












Though 6 «irtai'fi <loctor» atfil pwtcnd, 

A^itev before {hey Sili a friend, 

TuUbohr throu^ hi* eaeo ! 
ftoowell then, anoieUt men of luiAhi 1 
Gjnwdor, erraiiMijttire, and knight! 

•^r Oor coats and custom* soften; 

• , To ri!^ Would onl^j make you weep; 

. ^)eep on In rusty iron sleep, 

■' In a safety-coffin I 

■ The grave, ioftv, and sustained style of Hood is 
much more rare than tliia punning rein; but a few 
verses will show how truly i)oetic.il at limes was 
’ his' Aiaginatiun—how rapt his fancy. Tito diction 
of {ho subjoined 8 tauzn° is ricii and musical, and 
may recall some of the finest flights of tiio Kliza- 
betlion poets. We quote from an Ode tu the Jfoon. 

Mpther of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary wests, divinely led ! 

Aft tliou that huntress of the silver\ow 
fabled of old ? Or rather dost thou tr<‘iid 
I Those cloudy suminiis thcio'e to gaze beinw. 

Like the wil'd chamois on her Alpine snon, 

I Where hunter never climbcil—sccnie fvnii dicod ! 

' A thousand ancient fancies I hare rend 
j Of that fair prc«ence^and .a tliiiusan>l wroiiglii, 

1 VVondrous an'l,I,ri'.;hi., 

I l.'pon the silver light, 

Tracing frcsflS figure-, with the aitisi thoii-^ht. 

I What art then like * .Sometimes I see ihco lidc 
I A far-itoiiiiil galley on its jietilous miy; 

I Whilst breezy uavos toss up tin-ir sih> ry tjiiay ; 

; Sonict'ines behold thet- glide, , 

! Clustered by nil lliy fanilly of stor-*, 

I Like a lone widow tbreugh tJie welkin wide, 

I AVhoRO pallid cheek the midnight .sorrow inarf: 

I Sometime-. I watch then on from to steep, 

I Timidly lighted by tliy vestal loteii, * 
i I'iH in souu' Latiniaii cave T see ibco creep, 

To catch the yoiuig fiidymioii asleep, 

Leavin: thy splendour nt the j.sggtd poieli. 

0 thou art beautiful, Imwo’cr it be I 
Huntress, or l>ian, or uhatovor named— 

I And he the veiicst i’agan who fust fnuiied 
A silver id, 1, and ne’er worshipped thee; 

H is ton lat.'*, or tliou shouldst have my knee— 

Too lato now for llie old lijihesian vows. 

And not divine, ilie crescent on Cay brows; * 

i Yet, call tlieo nothing but the mere wild inooii, 

I llehind those chestnut buoghs, 

Casting thcir*ilapplcd shadows at my foot; 

1 will be grateful for thift siniple'boon, 

III many a tlmuglitful verso and onthcni sw> ct. 
And bless thy dainty face wheno’er we meet. 

I In the Gem, a literary annual for 1829, Mr Hood 
published a ballad entitled U'he Dmnn of Eugtne 
Aram, which is al.so reiuiU'knble ll* its c.xhibi'tUm 
of the secrets of the Iiuinan heart, and its deep and 
powcriKil mural feeliug. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that an author, who had undoubted command of the 
higher ^sipns and oniotions, should so seldom have 
.‘‘fir^utmted this sacred ground, but have pn^fetred 
the gaieties of mirth and fancy. He probably saw- 
Ugit hU orimnolily was more apparent in the latter, 
an.iV^'hei^’^pulority was in tiiis way mote easily 
, Immciiiate sticcess was of importance to 

,‘hi^! and luitil the position of literary men be ren* 
tnon- secure and unassailable, we must often 
‘bfr ’.ht^tent to lose wiwks which can only be tlio 
ftuits of wise delay.’ 

5* "iTfe is one of Hood’s most popular effu- 

style wliicb. the public Identified os 


ENfililSH LUTiMTtfRE. 


' * / > .A 

A Parental Ode to my Son, aged Three Tean ahiif. • 
Pire Monthe. > ■ , 

Thou happy, happy elf! 

(But stop-first let me kiss away that tear) - 
Thou tinjf image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his cot I) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite! 

Witli spitits feather liglit, 

Untouched by sorrow, and unaoileil by sin, 

((iuod heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little tricksy Puck! 

With antic toys so funnily bcstuck. 

Light .ns the .singing bird that wings the air, 

(Tlio door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair!) 

Thou darlini' of thy sire! 

(W)iy, .lane, bo’Jl .set bis pinafore afire!) 

'I'lion imp ofiuiith and joy! 

In liive’s du.nr chain .so strong and bright a link, 

■J'hott idol of tliy parents (Umt the boy ! 

'J'liere goes my ink !) 

'fh-'U cherub—but 0 ! earth ; 

I-'it pi.ayfellow for I'nys bv moonlight pole, 

111 Inirmlc." sp,,rt and Uiiith, 

(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail!) 

Thou huiuait hiiunmii'r-bce, evtrivctiiig honey 
Krom tveiy bIu,-.-‘im in the world that blows, 

>liiging in V'liit),’.' Ll}-ium ever sunny, 

(.\n.itbtr t'linble— that'.s his preei.ius nose!) 

'I'hy fii'.ber’s pride and hope! 

(Ile’U l.-nsik the minor with th.it skipping-rope!) 

\Vith pure l.oart ni'wiy stamped from nature's mint, | 
(Where did he luuni that soiuini?) 

Thou young domestic dove! 

(He’ll liavo that jug olF with another shove!) 

lic.ar nursliii" of the liymeiieal nest! 

(Are those torn clothca his best!) 

Little ciiitome ‘,>f man ! 

(He'll climb ujioii the tnMe, thilt’s his plan!) 

Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 

(He’s got a knife 
Thou tnvi.ible lieing! 

No .-tuim-!. no el mds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 

P!ay oil, pl.iy on, 

My elfm .lolm ! ^ 

Toss the light I'.all-—bestride the stick, 

(I know so many eake.s would make him sick!) 

With fancies baoy,iTit as the tldstlc-down, 

Prompting tlie face croti sijuc, and antic brisk 
With many a hiiub-liko frisk, 

(He's got the scissoi-s, snipping at your gown,!) 

Thou pretty opening rose! 

(Go to your niotlier, child, and wipe your nose I) 
Balmy, and bre.athing music like the south, 

(He really bring.s my heart into my luoutii!) 

Prcsli as (I>e morn, and biilliant as its star, 

(I wish lUnt window had an iron bar!) 

Bold as tlie hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 

(I’ll tell you what, my love, 

1 cannot write,’unless he’s sent above!) 

.VUrnKJ) TENUTSOST. 

Alfrf.o Tk-nsyson, son of a Lincolnshire olergy- 
niau, and educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
published a volume of poctr;g in 1830, while still a 
very young man. It met with rather severe treat¬ 
ment from one or more of the most infiuential reviews.. 
Four years later, he issued another volume, which, 
ingt a receptioB as unfavourable. For tea years after, 
this he ceased to publish ■, bis name did net appejtri^; 
ill magaaines or annuals as a contributor, neiths^i 
was he mentioned in anyway inlthe catalogu«| 
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the pablisherB. Ha WM not, however, for^iotten. 
During the Intern!, there had been growing m 
many mmds a sense of hlg ments In tlie j ear 1842 
appeared a reprint of the most of his pieces, some 
haviDg been omitted, in ooiueqneni < probabiv of the 
striotures of the reviewers, and Miinf of them having 
been slit^iQy alteted, together with a senes of now 
pooms, the whole forming two sm lU octavo volumes 
Without external aid of anv hind, thiso volumes 
ibund favour with the publw and in three joars r in 
through as many editions Suddenly il bee ime the 
fashion to consider Alfn d Tennyson as a great poet, 
if not as tlie * poet ot the age,’ meaning, wt prt 
Same, the greatf st poet of the lei for in no other 
respect can the phi asp be applit able, seeing that tlie 
age IS one of hope and of progress while Sir Itnn)- 
eon’a genius is cssenti dly retrosptetive I he true 

poet of our age will lie one of i nioie jaipul ir ehu- 
raeter tl an ’ili I’ennjson 
Tiu prevailing ihaiaetenstie of hi« stvle i' i 
quaint and quiet elegance, and of h>s mind i gcnlle 
melancUoh, witli now and then tom lies of st ong 
dramatic power, the whoh ctlomed by the peenliir 
scenery of that part of 1 imlind whiu h’ Ins 1 mg 
resided Any attentive n idcr of liis poitij, who 
may have been igiioriut tint he is i dweller amid 
the fens of Lintolnshirc, would som snsjieit this to 
be the laacwhen ho found such (enstmt pieiiiits 
of fi ns and morasses quiet i ieie>., and sighing ret is 
as ho bo beintifuU} ndroiluus Tie exqmsiUly 
modulated poem of the Sii an aft irds i picture 
drawn, we think, v\ ith woiaUrlul dtheaej — 


(some blue peaks in the ^l^tal t e i 
And wlut< rrunist llu coll white sk\ 

Shone ou*’their eiownm sn w< 

One willow our ihc mer v eft, 

And bliook the w ive a-, the wind did m li 
Above, 111 the wind, was the swulh w, 
Chasing ilsCif at us own wild will, 

And far through the inati'-b acn i id ‘•till, 
Ihe tangled water courses skj t, 

Shoo over with i uiple, an 1 green, and veiliw 


The ballad of Acu- Itai % Lit lutiodueib mill it 
scenery — 

When the flowers tome WoWn, iiothei, heieiti the 
waning 1 ght, 

You’ll never sti me inir* m the 1 u' gtaj td i t* 
night, 

When Irom thr dry dirk woll the summrr i ts i low 
tool 

On the oit giass and the swoid ’Ta‘'s ind Ihi b ihndi 
in the pool. 

Another oharaetensht ef tfr Jtnnj sou’s stjle is 
his beautiful siiimheity la t no one underrate so 
great a merit Tlie first pcs try ol baibinsra, and 
the most refined poetry of advaming uvilisition, 
have it in common As a spieimen of gieat power 
and great simpUeity, we m ike the following extrai la 
from his poem ou the old legend of the Lidy Go 
diva.— ‘ 


She sought her lord, and found him where he stoud 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone. * * 

* * She told him ef then tears. 

And prayed him, ‘ It they pay this tax, they staive.’ 
Whsreat he slar^, replvmg, hilt vma^, 

< ITott nor let you) lUfffJiAjn whe 

<M t^esel* * But 1 would dip,’said she 
He lauded, and swore by Peter and by Paul, 
fiiUpi)^ at Uie diamond in her efir 
‘ Oh ay, oh ay, you talk 1’ * Alas' ’ she said, 

) But ufotu m« what It is 1 would not do ’ 

And nm A kwurt tough as Esau’s hand, 


lie answered,' Ride you naked thtough the towii. 

And I repeal it / and nodding, as in score, 

He parted * * 

So, left alone, the pabsions of hei mindr^ 

As wmds fiom all the eoinpiws shift and blow—• 

Made war upon each other for an hour, 
lill pity won She sent a heiald fortii, 

And lade him ciy, with bound of trurnret, ail 
The liaid condition, but that she would loosO 
riio people Iheretoie, as they lovod her well, i 
1 lom then till noon no toot should pacs the stieot, j 
No eye look down, bhe passing; but that edl 4 

Should keep within, door shut, and window barred, 

Ihen fled bhe to hei inmost bower, and theie 
rndasped the vvtdded eagles of hex belt, ) 

J hi giini e irl’s gift , but ever at a breath 
She lingered, looking like a buronier mooti 
Halt dipt m <loud anuii she shook her head, 

4nd bhuwerrd the nppled ringlets to her knee; 

I nelad hciselt in hwbte, adown the stait 

SI >le on , luJ, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
liom pillai unto pillai, until she leachod 
Iht giteway, then bhe found hei palfity trapped 
In I urpli, bliirontd With umoiml gold. 

1 hi n she r 1 U forth, iluthol o’ct with chastity, 

Ihe dicp iir listened round her as "die rode, 

\i 1 ill tli( low wind hardly breathed foe fear. 

Ihe littk w d( III luthed heads ujion the spouts I 

II id etiunii ' eji H to s( p the barking cur 

Mik livi (liecV llaotp hii palfrcj’vliotfallshot I 
T V'lt hjrrors thr jugh hepukes the blind walls | 
M ri( full of cbiiihs iiuii holes, and oreihead 
1 ai la »i 'iblts, cnndiii”’, staled but she 
N t ks *1 ou,.h all 1 i< up, till list bhe saw 
Jh( ilii* fl3 cr d rider thicket from the field 
( ham < u_h the 0 Ihie irehwajs m the wall. 

ih n stir I 1 liaek ilothed on with chastity: 

\nd 11 c 1 w (hurl, eompai t of thauklcsS earth, | 

1 he iatdl hv wo d I f all >cars to come, I 

Di III g II ttle auger hole lU fear, 

Per ped 1 lit his eves, before they had theit Will, 
iVi rr sbiivehtd into ilaikness m his head, 

\uldi I pr I bdoji him So the powois, who wa.t I 
ttuuibk ilcrdsfantellcd a bonse misused* ii 

At 1 she tb it knew not, passed; and all at once, ' 
tv it h twoh I great vhockH uf sound, the shami less noon I 
V\ IS cl u.hi d and haimnrred from n hundred towers 
One liter rue , but evtn thon she gamed 
Her bor cr wiieiiic iciv’siiiny, lohed and ciowilcd, 

1 > lint hi I loid, she tiok ilio tax away, 

\n 1 limit herself nii r vi ihstniig name. 


lie ball id of ImHij Clat i Vot d« Vere might 
also be ' ited as i b{cniiCR ol extreme shnphcity 
I iiitid vvilb gri it fine, but we picfer making an : 
cxtnit from i pKin Icbs known. The Ttukmg 
Oik ib till title of atduciful ind hi lutiful bdltad of | 
biventy-flve stanvds, 111 whuh a lonr mid an oak- j 
tree converse upon the charms of a sweet maiden i 
iiamid Olivia Ihe oak-tne thus desenhes to thu ^ 
lover hi r visit to tho park in which it grew.— t 

‘ Then ran she, gamesome as (he colt. 

And livelier ^an tho lark, 

She sent her voice through the holt j 

Keiore her, and the park, * 

« * 0 

And hero she came and round me 
And sang to me ihe whole 
Of those three siaurns that you made 
About my *♦ giaUt bole,’* • 


And m a fit of frohe mirth, 

Sho strove to span »y w*i*t} 
Alas > 1 was so btoad of 
1 could not t» embfA^ 


I I 
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UtAt bets beiide tH ftaoda, 

Th»t round me, clMping each in each, 

SUie bare looked her ban J« * 

‘ Oh muffle round thy knees with fun, 

And shadoir Sumner chase— 
l.nne- may thy topmost branch diacuti 
The roofii of bumuer place t 

But tell me, did she read the name 
1 earreef with many Tons, 

WhM last with throbbing heart 1 came 
^To rest beneath thy boughs *’ 

‘ Oh yea; she wandiied lonnd and rounu 
Theu knotteii knn i oi mine, 

Ahd found, and kissel the ii ime she ioun I, 

And eweetly luurmui^d thiiie 

A tear-drop irrniblcd iiom its source, 

And down my siiifau iiepl, , 

My sense of tench is somctliing ec vrse, 

But I beliote she wept 

Then flushed her cheek aitb rosy li,.hl 
She sluiced acns& the piun, 

But not a creature was.iu sieul— 

bhe kibsed uk once a^ain 

• 

Her kisses were so tlo«e and 1 iiid, 

That, trust lui, on iiir wor 1, 

Ifard wooS f am, and ai i <lc I iiu I, 

But yet my sap uas stiiic I 

And even into my lumust nn,; 

A pleasure 1 disiiniid, 
liike those him 1 m< lions ut tin ] in ^ 

1 hat show the year is tuiui I 
• * e 

1, rooted here nmcii^ thf w;itv<'>. 

But languidly djust 
My Vapid vegetable loves . 

With antiicrs and with dust ' 

For ah ’ the Drjad days nuc brief 
I Wh reof the poels t vlk. 

When ihat which 1 reathis within the 1< ii 
Could slip Its 1 irk. and w ilk 
But eo ild I, IS m tiires lorejone, 

From sutay, and lnaui.b, and *-11 in. 

Hate sucked vnd githeied into oii< 

The lite that spreads in them, 
bhe had not found me so remiss , 

But lightly issuing thr>u.^h, 

I would have paid hei kiss lor kis«, 

With usury thereissf 

* Oh flourish lugh with leafy lovii is, 

And overlook the lea , 

Pursue thy loics among the bonus, 

But leave thou mine to me 
Qh fluunsb, hidden deep in feiu 
Old oak, 1 love thee wi 11, * 

^thousand thanks for wh it T learn, 

And what remains to tell.’ 

« • » 

^ The poem of tShuit Simeon SlyZifu is of another 
duttacter, and portrays the spuitud pndo of an 
anciOot fanatic vitli a simple and savogt gruideur 
Of words ^d imagery which is rarely surpassed It 
Is tdo long tbr entire q.uotation, but the following 
extract^ will show its beauty — 

Although I be the basest of mankind, 

Fidm roalp to solo one slough and erusl of sin; 

Hdflt earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
Ira troope of d' ils mad with blasphemy, 

1 1 will not cease to grasp the hope 1 hold 
. i OiftilfiMemf wad to elamouri mourn, aud sub, 

i ■ V 


Battering the gates of heaven with stonot of prayer— 
Have merey, Lord, and lake away my siti, w 

Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty Qod { 

This not be all in vain , that tbiice ten years, 

Thnce multiplied by supeihuinan pang* 

In hungers and m thirsts, teiers ,ud < old; 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes and etoutpiil 
A sign betwixt the meadow and tlie cloud. 

Patient on this tall pill ti 1 haie brue 
liam, wind, fioit, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and 
snow, 

And I had hoped that eie this peiird discd, 

Thou nouldst have caught me up into thy r nt, , 
Denying not these wt vthei beitcu limbs I 

Ihe meed of saints —the white robe and the palm ‘ 
Oh' tike the meaning, l,ord 1 do not bieithc, 

Not whispi 1 any munnur of toiapl tint 
Pam hi aped ttii hundredfold to this wcie still 
I (S', buidin, bv t n liiin lieJfdd, tj heir 
Ihaii weie those li 1 111 tens i sin tint (lushcd 
My spiiit ilit 1 if le 111 ( 

(ill L rd. Loitl* 

Thou kn W(st 11 (i( this bill i it the first, 

1 1 I was sliui.,' II 1 hall of |, ly fbu, 

Vnd 4h iighinvteith whi li non ue dii pt aw ly, 

W oul 11 hatti I witb Uit eel I i nl* i ly 11ar.* 

W IS ta gi 1 wjtn 1 V tun is m the niofn, 

I It iwurd ihe wb qu settle >wl with sound 
(It I isu-, hy mi s in I ) iluis, in t nn times s iw 

Vu iiit,il stand ml w ileh in is 1 nan.; 
s * 

(i olf ik,y n 1 ill kiiciHjinc 
\V h t IS t I h 11 1 Ue t 1 11 i this * 

I un a mnei iiki thin y u PI 
D I 11 !c I his wr bi s 1 le iniraelcs, 

Vi I ( icl 1 'lilt 11 d II til 1, b it what ef that t 

U u y le 1 n< , ( H.U iii r.. tl e im , 

Afay in itih hi p itns with it i bit. vt i tt il that 

Yit d > It t us 1 1 y i mty 1 os ui inr, 

An 1 in i orljiki i i iiu\ knei 1 ts I od 
‘spt yk, IS till ri 11 \ i V ) i h Ut r 11 iinud * 

1 till! k y u ki w 1 1 Mt I It p V er with Ifiaien 
1 r m Illy I m' leiiin i ,et him spi ,k 'us tvisb, 
i 1 1 em 111 il 1 nil 1 wii p is lirtb fi m ii t 
lliiv siv tint t lev iic’itvkl .Ah, h Ilk* they shout 
s,iiiit''mu n My I in s’ V\hs if s , 

( >1 nips a hsite l in n I * * 

It II 11 e 1 ut tl at 1 h 11 I s i,,, ^ 

let, iwnel i ii it Hity si ut Iklitld asatuti’ 
Viill nei loicts a nt n f in dove 
r 111 ^ 1 , Namt SintcMi, thsdullihr sails 
I meks into ahini''/ win,,« * * 

Uh, my s us, in\ som,' 

1 Simi.( It of the pill ir by suinann. 

'styliles am ng men—I, ''iiucui 

rii w itihei 111 the (.oliiiim ti i tin eid— 

I, biiiu It, whose brain the sun hint baktv— 

I, whsse I lid I rows in siltiii li iiis 1 Ceime 
Uiin itui illy h nr w th nme—do now, 

I lom my hi.,h ni t of pin inic, here prutlaim 
That P ntius aud Istaiiot ly my sile 
'showtd fair like seriphs 

♦ » « S 

While 1 spikt then, a it mg ot shrewdest pain 
Km ebiiyclhn' through lut and a tloud-lik« change 
In passing, wiUi a grt sser him made thick 
Ihese hiaii, horny ey t« The end I the tnd ' 

Surtly the tinl * What’s here I A shape, a shade, 
A fl ish (t light; Is that the angel theie 
1 hat holds a crown * Come, bkssi d brother, tome * 

1 know thy glittering lace I’ve waited long * 

My brows aie leady * M hat' deny it now ’ 

’i IS gone—’tis here again the crowm' tlie ero' n 1 
bo, now, ’lis fitted on, and grows to ino, 

Aud from it molt the dews uf Paradia* 

» • V * 
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Speak, if there be a priest, a laao pf Cod 
Amoug you there, and let Mm presently 
Approach, aud lean a ladder on the shaft, 

And climbing up into mine airy honu', 

Deliver me the blessed sacniraeut; 

For by the warning of the Holy (jhc<t 
I prophesy that I shall die to-jdght 
A quarter before twelve. 

But thou, oh Lord, 

Aid all this foolish people: lob them take 
Esample, pattern—lead them to Thy light. 

One more cxlnaet, from the Luhs I'aleri, will givi* 
a specimen of our poet’s exquisite modulations of 
rhythm. This poem represents tlie luxurious lazv 
sleepiness of mind and body stiiipo-sed to be produced 
in those wiio feed upon the hitos, a.-id eoutaios pas¬ 
sages not surpassed by tlie liuesC deseriptions in the 
Castle of Indolcnee. It i.s rieli in strikiinr and .appro¬ 
priate iniJigery, and is sui'g to a rhytlim alaeli is 
music its’.ll’:— 

Why are wo weighed upon with licatine-s, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest from aeariness ? 

All things have rest. Why should wo toil alone I 
Wo Only toil, who are the first of things. 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorioiv to another throviii. 

♦ * 

Lo! in the middle of the aimd 
The folded leaf is wooed front out tlie bud 
With winds upon the braneh, and there 
Grows green and broad, ami take' m> care, 

Sun-stcciied at noon, and in the iiioou 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turtiiug yellow 
Falls .and floats adown the air. 

La ! sweetened w'.tli the summer light, 

The full-juiecd apple, wax'ng over mellow. 

Drops in a silent antninn iiigiit. 

All is allotted length of days; 

The llowcr ripens it, it- place. 

Ripens, and fades, and falls, and ha.ii iio tul, 
Fast-iwted in the fruitful soil. 

* » » 

Let ns alone. Time driicth onward f.'t. 

And in a little nhile our lii>s arc diuiib. 

Let us alone. Wliat is it that will last { 

All things- are taken from us and become 
I'ortions and parcels of the drea<lful past. I 

Let us alone. TThat pleasure van we have ! 

To war with evil ? Is tin re any peace ■ 

In ever climbiiig up the climbing nave; 

All things have test, and ripen towaids tlio grave: 

In silence ripen, fall, -and cease ; 

Give us long rest or -leath, daik death, or drear.Tul 
ease. 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward .sticani, 
With half-shut eyes erer to ". ji 
Falling asleep in a half-dreaia ! 

To hear each other’s whispert-d speech; 

Fating the lotos, day by day; 

To watch the crisping rippk.i on the bjacl). 

And tender curving lines of creamy sjir.ay; 

To lend our heart-s and spiiits nlmlly 
IrTo the influence of mild-minded nicl<uicholy; 

, To muse aud brood, and Tne again in luemuiy 
With those old faces of our infancy. 

Heaped over with a mound of grass. 

Two handfuls of white dust, shiu in an urn of brass. 


THOMAS H, MACTLAV, 

Hr Thomas H, Macaohat, who held an import.arit 
office iti the adrainistratioH of Lord Melbourne, and 
is one of the luosybrilliant writers in the Edinburgh j 


Review, gratified aud surprised tHe jpigMIe by a' 
yolunio of poetry in 184S. He h^ prdy(di»ly, io • 
his young collegiate days, thrown off a'isw: spirited' 
ballads (one of which. The War qf Me jUague, iff 
here subjoined); and in all his [n-ose Vhfhff there 
are indications of strong poetical feeling arid fancy. 
No man paints more dearly and Vividly to.tllo eye, 
OF is more studious uf the effects of COnttust and 
the proper grouping of incidents. Ho is generally 
picturesque, eloquent, and ini^nxissivo. lua defects 
are a w.ant uf simplicity and tenderness,, and an' 
c.vcessive love of what Izaak \’V'alton OallOd sbwig 
icritmj. Tile same characteristics pcrv.qde hb re¬ 
cent work, The hayst of Am-knt Home, Adopting 
tlie theory of Niebulir (now generally nequietced 
ill us correct), tliat the heroic ami romantic in¬ 
cidents rd.'itcd by Livy of the e.arly hisloiy of 
Home, are fonnded merely on ancient ballads and’ 
legends, he selects four of these incidents ns themes 
for his verse. Identifying himself wiUi tho plo- 
iieinns and tritmnes, he makes them chant the 
martial stories of Horatius Codes, the battle of the. 
Lake Regilhis, tlie dentil of Virginia, and the pro-' 
pliecy of Capys. The style is homely, abrupt, and 
energetic, carrying us along like the exciting narra¬ 
tives of Scott, and presenting brief but striking 
pictures of local scenery anihmanners. The /rutA of 
these descriptions is strongly impressed upon the 
mind of tlic reader, who seems to witness the heroic 
secncs so dearly .and eiiergetieully described. The 
masterly ballads of Mr Ma<;aiulay must be read con- 
timiously, ti. li'i properly .ipprcciatud; for their merit, 
does not lie in particalar p.iss.ages, but in the rapid 
and i)rogro';''’ve interest of tlie story, and the Roman 
spirit and biavery wliidi aniimatu the whole. The 
following ai. parts of llie first Lay:— 

[.'/’/c' IknoVii^Lmi of the CkknvJioee Wamfifi have 
atjaiasi J’v//ic,2 

Tall ai- the oaks whose .-looms 
Drop ill dark y'lU.scr's rill; 

I-'iit a-e the sta"s th-at cliaiiip the boughs 
Of the ('imiiiiaii hill; 

Reyornl all stream-i, Clituinnus 
i.s to the hirdsmaii dear; 

Best of all pools the fowler lovesf 
'I'lie gloat \'olsinian mere. 

. But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’-s rill; 

No hunter track.s tlio stag’s green path > 
l.^p till! Cimininn hill; 

T'liwalidicd along (dn^miiius 
Gra/eH the iiiiik-wliite steer; 

, TTihariiied llm water-fowl niay dip 
In the Volsiniaii mere. 

The harvests of Arret iuin, 

'This year old men shall reap; 

This year young boys in I'liibro 
Shall plunge tlie slruggliug sheep > • 

And in the vats of Luna, . 

This year the must, shall foam • ’ ‘ 

Uouml the white feet of laugh'iBg girls, . 4 ! 

Who.se tires hare marched to fikuqe. 

[Itoratius oircn to di-foniJ the ttridK>|^ 

Then icit spake l>r.ave Horatius, , ^ 

The captain of the gate : 

‘ To every man upon this earth - ' . 

Death eometh soon or Into. ‘ 

And how can roan die better ' ' ^ 

Than faiflng fearful odds, 

For the a.shcs of his fathers, ■ ■ Vj 

And the temples Of hirfgods, ■ ■' i 
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, And for tka tender mother 
Who dandled him to test, 

■ A|id for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breaJit, 

And for the holy nialdctis 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame! 

Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With i^l the s^d ye may; 

I, with two more to help me. 

Win hold the foe in play, 
dn yon straight p.ath a thou'iind 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now, who will stiiiid on cither hatid, 
And keep the bililge with mo 1 ’ 

Then out spake Spuriu • Tiartius; 

A Hamiiian proud w.as ho; 

will aland at thy right hrfld, 
^nd keep the bridge with thc< 

And out spake strong Ilcrminiuo; 

Of Titian blood was he; 

* I will abide on thy loft si'le. 

And keep the bridge witli ihec.’ 

k ‘ Horalius,’ qnnth The Consul, 

; ‘ As thou say’st, so let it iic.’ 

.And stra«|,lit against th<it great array 
Forth went the dauiulc-s three'. 

For Romans in Rome’s (juatrrl 
Spared neither land nor g<>ld, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a pjirty; 

Then all were for the state; 

Then the great man helped tlic 
And the poor nuin ioved the gfeat • 
Then lauds were fairly portimud ; ' 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

Th" Romans were like luiuhcra 
In the brave day's of old. 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

^nd the tribunes beard tlio high, 

And the fathers grind the low. 

As vro wax hot in faction. 

In battle we wax cold; 

Wherefore men fight not as they firnghi 
In the brave days of old. 


flTio Fate of the first 'Jlireeaho.idvanccasainsf (I'o 
Heroes of Rome.] 

Annus from green Tifcnium, 

Lord .of the Hill rif Vines; 

And SScius, whose eight hundifislavcs 
Sicken in lira’s mines; 

And Pious, long to Clusium, 

Vassal in peace and war. 

Who led to fight his limbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers, 
'The fortress'of Nequiiiiim lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath: 
liemiinius struck at Scius, 

And clove him to the teeth; 

At Picus bravo Iloratius 
' Hatted one fiery thrust; 

And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 
,' CMod in the blopdy dust. 


Then Oenus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Homan Three j 
And Lausulus of tJrgo, 

The rover of the sea; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild Imar, 

The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cora’s fen. 

Ami wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
Along AIbiiua'.s shore. 

llerminlus smote down Aruns: 

Lartiu.s laid ttenu.s low; 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
I luratius sent a blow. 

‘ Lie there,’ he cried, ‘ fell pirate'. 

No more, figha.st and pale, 

Fro:n (.tstia’s walls the cnjwil shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 
To wood" and eavenn when they spy 
Thy thiice .acouned sail.’ 

[lluratius, a nimflcil Ijv Avfur, revenges hiiaMlf.j 

He reeled, an.l on Jlerniiniu.s 
He leaned one bre.itlilrn'-kp.ace; 

Then, like a wil l cat m.nl vith wounds, 
Sprang light at Astur’s face. 

Through leelh, and skull, and helmet, 

So fierce ii thrust he sped, 

Tile good sHord stood a haiidbreath out 
Rehiiitl thn Tusciji's head. 

Aii'l the gloat I.ord of L.ina 
Fell at th.it deadly stroke. 

As fills on .Moi!<:i: Alveriiiis 
A thuiidor-Miiitten oak. 

Fur o'er tlie cri'shing forest 
'J'lie giant aims lie .-prcacl; 

.■\nd the ['ale ;iii','urs. jmiltering low, 

(ia/o oil the blasted head. 

On .A-f'ir's tliio.it JJor.ili’is 
Riehc firmly prc"cil hU heel, 

.\nd tliricc and finir times tugged amain, 
I'.re lie wrenclicd out the sticl, 

‘ -And see,’ he ciie.l, ‘the welcome, 

F.iir guest", that waits you here! 

What noble Lueniuo tomes next 
To taste our Homan cheer i’ • 

Fl'lio Bri.’..e fuKi, and Iloratius i» atone.] 

.Mono stood 1‘r.ivo H. ratius, 

Rut cons!.11.1 "till ill miiid ; 

Thiicc thirty thousaml fa-.s before. 

And the broiol flood belibol. 

‘ H.omi with him .'r!e.l false .‘^oxtus, 

\t ith a smile on his pale face. 

‘ Nov,' yield thee,' cried Lars l’orson<i, 

‘ Now yield tlo './o our grace.’ 

llmiiid turned ho. as not, deigning 
’Iho.sc craven ranks to .see; 

Nought spake he to Law Porsena, 

To .“exfus nought spake he; 

Hut he saw on Pahitinus 
'fhc white perch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

‘ Oh, Tiber, Father Tiber! 

To whom the Homans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms. 

Take thou in charge Ihi.s dayt’ 

So lie spake, and spe-iking sheathed 
The good sword by his .side, 

.And, with his harness on his back. 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 







, [I No sound of joy or sorrow 
[} Was heard ftora either bank; 

. j [ • But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 

j; With parted lips and straining eyes, 

I! Stood gazing where he sank; 

j j And when aboTO the surges 
; They saw his west appear, 

' ^ All Home sent forth a roptuton'i cry, 
And eren the ranks of Tiisenuy 
j Could scarce forbear lo cheer. 

QIIow noratins iias Rewarded. J 

j They gave him of the corn-laud, 

That was of public riglit, 

; As much a.s two strona oxen 
I Could plough from morn till night: 

* And they made a luolteu image, 

•j And set it up on high, 

,; And thero'it stands unto this day 
;) To witiir.ss if I lio. 

] It stands in the Comitium, 

I Plain for all folk to see j 

I j Iloratius in his harncs.s, 

Halting upon one knee : 

,' And iinderueath is written, 

' In letters all of gold, 

I How valiantly be kepi the bridge 
j In the brave days of old. 

I And still hifl name <.otir!d3 stirring 
: Unto the men of Home, 

As tbe trnwpct-idast that cries to them 
1 ' To charge the VoUciau hipinc: 

I And wive? still pray to .luno 
I For boys with bearts a? bold 

I As his who kept the bridge so well 
; In the brave (lays of oM. 

! And in thsnight? of wint'T, 

When the ■.■•jHl north winds blew, 

[l And the long houliiig of the wolves 
I Is heard amidst the .simw; 

• When round the lowly cottage 

Hoars loud the tempest’s din. 

And the good logs of Algldus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

Whetf the oldest cask is opened, 

' And the largest lamp is lit, 

: When the chestnuts glow iti the embers, 

And the kid t'trns on tlie spit; 

When young and old in eivrlo 
Around the firalnariJs close ; 

When the girls are weaving Ira-skcls, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 

When thegoodman mends his annoiu, 

, And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the goodwife’.? shuttle merrily 
Hoes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told. 

How well Horntius kept the bridgfc 
In the bravo days of old. 


2'/ic Wnr of Ihc LraffW. 

Now glory to the Lord of H'jsts, from whom «H glories 
. are! 

And glory to our sorereign liege, King Henry of 
NdTfttre! * 

• Now let, there bo the lacny sound of music and of 
J ' donee, 

Through thy com-fields green, ond sunny vines, oh 
pS^sant Iftnd.of Fra^ I 


And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochell^ proud cilijpicC 
the waters, , 

Again let rapture light the eyes of ill thy mourning i 
daughters. ■ ; 

As thou wert constant in our i]ls,1>e Jomu|}a ourjoy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who. wrought thy . 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath tamed the chance . 

of war, _ ' ' , 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry, and King Henry«f Na¬ 
varre. , ■ ^ 

Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of day, ^ 

Wc saw the array of the Leagtie drawn out in long 
array; 

With all its pric.?t-led citizens, and all Its rebel peers, 
And Appenztd’s stout infantry, and Eginont’s Flemish, 
sptxirs. 

There rode the brood uf falsa Lorraiue, the curses of 
(.ur land! 

And dark Maycnne was in the midst, a truncheon in 
his hand; 

And, as we looked on them, wo thought of Seine's 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
blood; 

And we cri(?(l unto th<]> living'Ood, who rules the fate 
of war, • 

To fight for id'- own holy name, and Heavy of Navarre. 

, The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour dresl; 

I And lie ha? boiii.d a mow-white plume upon his, 

’ ga'lant crest. 

j Hu l.iokC'i upon his people, and a tear was in his eye j 
j 11c lonk.jrl upon the traitors, and his. glance was stOTi 
and Idgb. 

Right gracio'.sly he smiled on us, ns rolled from wing 
to wing, t 

Down all c.iir line, a deafening shout, ‘Ood aaveput 
lord fi c King.’ 

* And if my standard-bearer fall, as foil full well he 
may - • 

For nevei s.vw I promise yet of such a bloody fray— 
l’r«,?.? where yo sec my wliitc plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

.dnd be your orifl.amme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre.’. 

Hurrah! the foes arc moving! Hark to the mingled 
din { 

Of We, and atecd, and trump, and drum, and roaring , 
culvcrin! 

'J’l.c fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andri’s 
plain, 

With all (he hireling chtfalry of Guelders and Al- 
maync. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
I’rancc, 

Charge for the golden lilies now—upon them with the 
lancci 

A Uioiisand spun are striking deep, a thousand apean '] 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing oloso beMM the 
snow-white cre.st; ,. ’ ' 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, whm' liko.O; 

guiding star, ^ .v 

Amidst the thickest carnage blasfii.'the h^iliet of 
Navarre. <■ i ‘ ' • • 

..•'I; k* 

Now, f rod be praised, the day is oilrs! 

tiinied his rein. 

D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flehtlflt Osttitt. ^1 
is slain. ' ■ • ' 

Their ranks are breaking like tWn dppds feefwl;* 
Biscay galop ' , 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, . 
and cloven mail. . : ' „ ■ : ^ 
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'Atti then we fought oa veugewice, and all along our 

• Remember St Bartliolomew,’ was passed from man to 

But .out spaTta gentle Henry,'No Frenchman » ray 
foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 

brethren go.* , , ,, . - • , i • 

Oh! sms there ever such a knight, in fncndslnp or in 

TOtfj , , ,, 

A* our ftOTOrsign lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
» Navarre t 

Mol maidens of Vienna! Ifo! matrons of Lucerne! 
We^, weep, and, rend your hair for those who nci er 
^all return. 

Ho I Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pihtole«, 
ThM Atitwerp monks le.ay sing a mass for tl>y poor 
spearmen’s souls! 

Hoi gallant nobles of the f.eagae, look that your 
arms he bright! _ • 

,Hol burghers of Saint Oeueiicvc, keep ival 'h ami 
WEWd to-nigiit 1 

'For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our find hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the oounsel of the -wise, and the v:iloiir 
of the brave. 

Then glory to his holy n« me, from whom all glorie.-* arc; 
And glory to our isoveroign lord, King Henry of X.v- 
varre. , 

THOMAS HAYNRS nAYI.V. 

Mr Bavly wa.«, next to >Toorp, the most suecc.^s- 
ful song-writer of our age. His most .attr,ai'rivi! 
lyrics turned on tlio distresses of the victinis of the 
adbetions in elegant life; Imt his muse had also her 
airy and cheerful strain, and be composed a s’l'-- 
priging number of light (Irtutuis, .son\?of which elmw 
a bkelihood of maintaining their groi^id on the 
atage. lie was born in 1797, the son oran eminent 
and wealthy solicitor, near Bath. Destined for tlie 
church, he studied for some time at Dxfnrd, hut 
could not settle to so sober a profe.ssion, .and iiUj- 
mately came to dcjicnd chiefly on literature for 
aupjport. His latter yesirs were marked by luisfor- 
i tunes, under the pressure of wliich he adJrt.'SNod 
some beautiful versus to his wife:— 

Oh I hadst thou never shared my fate, , 
More dark that fate would prove. 

My heart were truly dcsol.Uo 
Without thy soothing love. 

But thou hast siifTorcii for my sake, 

Whilst this relief I found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to t.ake • 

, The poison from a wound. 

My fond afTection thou hast seen, 

Then judge of luy regret, • 

To think wore happy thou had!<t been 
• If wo had never met 1 

And has that thought been shared by thee} 

Ab, no I that smili^ cheek 
V Prpyes moip. unchanging loic for me 
Than laboured words could sjieak. 

But Aetihre true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth; 

, . Though, known in days of; ost delight, 

: ; Wo knew not half their worth. 

'' How unlike some who have profe8.scd 
, , So much in friendship’s name, 

; ynt. eulmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 


But ah! from .them to thee I turn, 

They’d make me loathe mankind, 

Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy more holy mind. 

The love that gives a charm to home, 

I feel they cannot take • j 

We’ll pray for happier years to come. 

For one another’s sake. ^ 

This amiable poet died of jaundice in 1839 . Hia | 
songs contain the pathos of a section of our social 
system; Imt they are more calculated to attract | 
attention by their refined and happy diction, than to ’ 
melt us by their feeling. Several of them, as ‘ She * 
wore a wreath of roses,’ ‘f)li no, we never mention ! 
her,’ and ‘ We met—’tw,as in a crowd,’ .attaincii to i 
an extraordinary popularity. Of his livelier ditties, ' 
‘I'd b(i a butterfly’ was the most felicitous: it ex- . 
prc.eses tile Iloratian philosopliy in terms exceeding 1 
even Horace in gaiety. • 

What though you tell me each gay litllo rover , [ 

Shiiiiks froiji the breatli of the fjr^t autumn day; j 
Surely ’tis hotter, when smiiitier is •>ver, 1 

To die wlien all fair things arc fading away. ! 

Some in life’s winter may toil to discover I 

Mean® lif procuring a ive.ary delay— | 

I'll he a biillerlly, lit ii'g a, rover, j 

1 )j ill" when fair things are fading aivay! 

The same light-hcartedness is expressed in a less j 
faiiiiliarly known lyric. j 

Tliinl: uot fif ill' PiUtiri'. I 

Think uot of the future, tlic pro-pcet is nneertaiu; ! 
Laugh away ilic preifnl, while laughing hours 
rciiiaiii: 

Those who gaze toii boldly throush Time’s niy.stic 
curtain. 

1 ftoim will wi'h to clo.-e it, and dream of joy .again. 

I I, like tine, iva- hapj,!, and, on hoi'.e relyiii", 

I lii.Hight the priseut phoisure iiiieht reiivo again; 
i But rcceiiL niv coun-el—Tiiuo is nlwa3'.< flying; 
f 'JTicii laugh away the ]ire.seut, while laughing hours 

I o'jii'iii). 

j 1 have felt unkiudtiess, keen as ihat which hurts thee; 

I I have met uiili lVieiid>hip, fickle as the wind; 
j Ta’ko what friend-hip oltem, ere its wamth deserts 
I thee; * 

i Wei! 1 kiiiov the kii:de-t may not long be kind. 

, Would you wa-r.. the jdeasare of the summer-season, 
Thinking that the iiintor niust return again! 
i If oiiv Miiiinier’s fleotint', surely that's a reason 
. Fur laughing ofl’ the present, while laughing hours 
1 remain. 

j II.VBTLKY ror.'EniDOE. 

IltuTt.Ev C'oj.v.BTUGT, siiH of tlic gre.'ifc poet, pnb- 
li«lud ill IS.Tt a viilu lie of P'vni.i. not unworthy his 
high ilescriit. There are few sonnets in the lan¬ 
guage more cxipiisite in tlionght or structuro than, 
the following: — 

Wh.at w.is't awakened first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all hummikiud? 

Wai it tlie gladsome welcome of the wind, 

Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere! 

The four mcHilluouH streams whtch flowed so near, 
Their lulling iiiuriuurs all in one combined ! 

The note of bird unnamed! The startled hind 
Bursting the brake—in wonder, not in fear, 

Of her new lord 1 Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious presence of iniiiiaculate feet! 
f*id viewless .seraphs rustle all around. 

Making sweet niitsio out of air as sweet! 

Or his own voice awako him with lt.« sound! 
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SoniHt on ShaX'Speare, 


The soul of nian Is larger than the sTt r, 

Deewr than ocean—or the a%smal ilaik 
Of the unfathomod centre. Like (Imt iirk, 

Which in its snored hold uplifted Iiidi, 

O’er the drowned hills, the human .aruly, 

And stock resetTcd of every liiing kind, 

So, in the compass of the single uiiinl, 

The seeds and pregnant forms in cssoiiou lie, 

That make all worlds, (.iroat poet, ’twas thy art 
To know thyself, and in thysi jf to bo _ 

Whate’er Love, Hate, Amhitiiiii, Destiny, 

Or the finn f.ital purjwsc of the heart 

Can make of man. Yet tliou wert still the same, 

Serene of thought, nidiurt by tliy o«'u llamo. 

Somiels to a Ftvnd. 

When wc were idlers with the billoring rllK, 

The iie.' l of human love wo little noted : 

Our lovo was nature; and the peace that th-ated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hill<, 

To sweet accord subdued our waywe.rd wilK: 

One soul was ours, one mind, one heart derote.!. 
That, wisely doting, asked not why it doted, 

And ours the unknown joy, wiiich knowing kills. 

But now I find how dear thou wevt to me; 

That man is more than hitlf of luiliire’.- tieasure, 

Of that fair lic.-tnly which no eye can see, 

Of that sweet music wlu<:h no ear enn me.isure ; 

And now the streams may sing for other’s pltji'Uic, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 

In the great city we are met again, 

Where many souls there are that breathe and .lie. 
Scarce knowing inoro of nature’s potency 
Than what they learn frotn heat, or cold, or riin— 
The sad vicissitude of weary jiaiti: 

For busy man is lord -if ear aiel eye, 

And svhat hath N.atiire bid the v.i't v'.nl ..ky, 

And the thronged rircr ti lling to the nniin ' 

Oh! say hot so, for she shall have her pint 
In every smile, in every tear that I'lill.s, 

And she shall hide her in the secret lieari, 

Where love persuades, .and ftorner duty calls; 

But worse it were than deatli, or sorrow’s smart. 

To lire without a friend witliin these walls. 

♦ 

Wc parted on the mountaina, a“ two streams 
From one clear spring pursue their ^eve^al ways; 

And thy fleet eourse hath been ilirmigh many a nia/e 
In foreign lmid.«, where .silvery Padiis gleams 
To that delicious sky, whose glowing bcauis 
Brightened the tresses that old j.opts praiM-; 

Where I’etrarch’e patient love and artful lays. 

And Ariosto’s .song of many tliem“s, 

Moved the .soft air. But J, a lary brook. 

As close pent np within iny nathe dt 11, 

Have crept along from nook to shady insik. 

Where llowrels blow and whispering .N'ltiiuhs dwell. 
Yet now we meet, tliat jiartcd were so wide. 

O’er rough and smwith to travel side hy .side. 

To Ciiioiii Oolftni ri'lnn. 

Restless forms of living light, 

Quivering on your biciil wings. 

Cheating still the curious sit'ht 
Witit a thousand shatlowings; 

Various as the tints of even, 

Gorgeous as the hues of heaven. 

Reflected on your native .streams 
In flitting, flashing, billowy gleams. 

Hartnless warriors clad in mail 
Of tilyer breastplate, golden scale; 


Mail of Nature’s own bestowh^ ’ ' ' ■, 

With peaceful radiance mildly ghswihgj ; 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, • 

Sport ye in your sea so niurow. 

W8.S the sun himself your airet 
Were ye born of vital fire? ' . 

Or of the shade of golden flowers. 

Such as wc fetch from eastern bowers, ■ 

To mock this murky clime of ours? ‘ 

I'pwarda, downward*, now ye glance,' 

Weaving many n inary dance; 

Seoining still to grow in size, ■ ' 

When ye would elude our eyes. 

Pretty creatures! we might deem 
Yc svcrc happy as ye seem, 

A.s gay, as gainesomo, and as blithe, 

As light, as loving, and ns lithe, 

A.s gladly earnest in your play, 

As when ye gle.smcd in fair (lathay; 

And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There's MI1..1I sincerity in mirth, 

And Laughter oft i.s but an art 
To drown the outcry of the heart, 

1 1 may he, that your ceaseless gambols, 

Your wheelings, darting.*, divings, rambles, 

Your restlps.s roving nnind and round 
The ciicnit of yonr cry.stal bound, 

Is but the tii.'k of weary pain, 

An s'udb'ss lal-onv, dull idnl vain ; 

Ami while your toruis ate gaily shining, 

Ynnr little lives a”.' inly pining ! 

Nay- but si’ll I f iiv would dream 
'Jh.i! jc lire h.ippy a.- jc srem. 

At the presoiit time the greater poets of tlio age 
liiive pa**! 1 oth.-r beyond tlie tioiinie of life, or into 
the hum vd leisure bc-litting an advanced period 
of life. For tiM’uty yeur.s, there have arisen no 
lights of such I resit and original lustre as Southey, 

I Si-otr, Wiirdswivtli, (’umpliell, and Byron; nor do 
I wo readily'aletect in those whtelt exist any aspirant 
\ liktdt to t ike the Ingli ground oempied by tlicse 
I names. 'ITits is a jihenomenoti in literary history 
by no imsiiis uiievamiilcd; for, after the age of 
Pope and his associates, tltere likewise followed one 
I in wliicli 11,.1 stars of primary magnitude appeared. 
Ttiimst, however,be admitted,thiittho present time, 
if nut rnnrkcd by any greatly origitial poet in ttie 
bloom of his reputation, is remarkable for the wide 
dilfusiori of a taste for eleg.mt verse-writing:; inao- 
niui'h that the most ordinary periodical works now 
daily prchcnt poetry wliich, lifty years ago, would' 
hav c fonr.tsl the basis of a high rcputfition. It is 
only unfortunate of theau,compositiiin.a, that Uiey 
are so uniform in their style of sentiment, and even 
ill their diction, that a lung series of them may bo 
,cad with scarcely any imprewiion at the end beyond 
tliat of an abundance of pleasing iroagfeB and 
tlnmghts, and tine jihraseology. 

It lias iK'cn thought proper lierc to advert, in 
brief terms, to some, of tlic younger of our living 
poet.s, in combination with those whom worldly 
duties and the little encouragement given to tbp 
publication of pfictry, may be supposed td have pre¬ 
vented from cultivating their powers to a high d<!* 
gree. Amongst the foriner may'-'bo cited John 
.Stoiu.ino, author of a volume of misceBaneous 
poems, jiublisiicrl in lt).’19; W. MoscKTCtii ]iIu.NBS,' 
M.P., who has given two small v'olumeB of poemfl 
to the world; and (,ln.tni-KB Maokav, autlipr ot 27m 
of the WnrM (1840), and The fiuhtmahdn>t$' 
(1842).' Mr Sterling has , formed KimscK more 
iieculiarly on the genius and style of Coteridj^t 
Mr Millies on that of Wordsworth; and Mr Maokfly 
be.longs- to the school of I’ope tod GtfldsroltiL , Aa 
are men of undoubted talents, from' drhota ^ pq«^^, 
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csd literature may j’ct loolt for rich and varied con- 
trifiuttoua.' In this class may also be included Mr 
, 1). Id. Moib (the Vehn of BlackwoofVs Magazine), 
author of the Lefund of Gateviwe and other Poenm, 
18^9, and Domestic Verses; 184.'t, itesides a vast num¬ 
ber of contributions to the periodical liteiature of 
the day. Mr Jloir is a poet of aniiablu and refined 
feeling, who has only licen prevented by causes 
■ wliich redound to his liouour, from taking iliat more 
cpn^icuous place in our literature to which his 
talents aro eiftUlcd. 

Of the other class, the most noted are, ^lii N. T. 


TlwMoio/Old. 

[From Miliips’s Forms.] 

1 know not that the men of old 
Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hatid more bold, 
()f more ingenuous brow: 

I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of lime to raise, 

As if they thus could check the course 
Of these apiK'iiited days. 


Gabeinoton, M.uoh Calueh CAMonu.i., Mu Ai.a- i 
nio^-WATTS, Mr Wiuaasi Kksnkdv,MrTiiojias i 
A.iiw>, Mb Chaulks Swain, and iMu T. K. llKRVhv. ' 
The late Mb John M u.roi,:i may la* added to thi.s j 
series. From a scarcely less c.'ttcn.sivr. list of ft uiale ! 
l>oetc8S«;3, niiiy be selci'.tcd the names of Ihjz v Cook, | 
XrAU¥EMMEWNEM'’oiVT.CEV, MK.'-Ilk..S'Ht < .'oI.KRlUor, i 

and Mrs Brooke. • 1 


Still is it inie, and over true, 

That T (Ichelit to close 
This liook of,Jifo self-wise and new. 
And let luy tlmu'-dits Kpo“e 
On all that humble bajipiiicss 
T he world inis .lince foteirotic— 
T'lio dnyl!;;lit of eonttntcvlne..s 
'J liat on tlio^e faeci shone I 


Jiiini rf Arc. 
[From Sterliii tV rocir.s.] 


1 


I 

t 


I 



Pliithful maiden, gentle lieait ! 

Thus our thoughts of giiel ilcpaii ; 
Vaniahes the place (jfdeaili ; 

Sounds no more»tliy painful iwcaUi; 

OVr the uiihloo^y stream of .Men r 
Molt thosiient eteniie/ (lr«=i, 

And (uong the hunks of l.oiri' 
llidc.i no more the uiim d ihstroyi.r. 

But thy native water- I'ow 
Through a hind unnamed Iwhov, 

And thy woods their verduie vonc 
In tiic vale beyond tlm grav'*, 

Where the dei ji-dyed nt -O in sk) 
l,ook« on all with tranijiiil eye, 

And on distant dateless liills • 

Kach high peak vvltli radiaiie'^lill-. 
There amid tlie eak-itec .-inniow, f 
And o’er 111 1 the l,cech-eroiine'l nieaih ir, 
Those for whom the ciirtli must mouni, 
in their peaceful joy suioiini. 

Joined with Kimc's ,-eleetiJ f"\.'. 

Those whom Humour never knew, 

But no less to tloiiscieiice true: 

1‘iacb. grave jiroiiliet soul suhlime, 
Pyramids of elder TTmc ; 

Bards with hidden fire possessed, 
FliUihLug from n wo-woin hroiist; 
Builders of niitii’s hotter lot. 

Whom tlreir liimv acknowledged md. 
Now with strengr^^upiveasod iiiel piuv, 
Keel wUiitc'cr tliey loved is ..-ure. 

These and such as these the train, 
Sanctified hy former ])ain, 

'Mid those .softe.si yellow rays 
Sphered afar from mortal prai-e; 
Pea.sant, matron, monarch, child. 

Saint uudauiitud, hero mild, 

• Sage whom pride has nc'tr heguilcl; 

And with thorn the Cliitmpiou-niaid 
' dwells ill that sereucst glade; 

Danger, toil, and grief no more 
Touch her life’s unearthly shore; 

Gcntlo sounds that will not ee,*isc, 

, Br'«tth$ but peac<*, and ever peace; 

While above the immortal trees 
, Michael and his host site see** 

. Clad in diamond pano]iU<>A; 

, And move near, in tenderer light, 
Honoured Catherine, Margaret bright. 
Agues, whom her looHencil liair 
Itpbf'* like woven-amber air— 
of her childhowl come 
.,v-To her last eternal home. 

it V V 


J 
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I 


I 


I 
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With light-, though imt too closely (icanned, 
Kojiiyed, u** fur os known— 

With will. Iiy no reverse unmanned— 

With jiiil-c III even tone — 

They irem to-day .tnd from to-night 
li> |iieti./l nothing more, 

T'hnn ye-(erd.iy and yesternieht 
ir.nl iinOleicd them hefiuc. 

T'o tliem v.iv life a -iimple a:t 
(If 'liitie- to l-e done, 
gaiiit- w'-i re each man took his part, 

A race wheic .til imi-t run ; 

A l.aiiK’ vvhi.-e great seln-nie and -cipe 
TTicv litf’.e e.ired to ki-ovv, 

('oiiteni, S' iiH.. at arms, to cope 
f.'teh Viiti. I.i-i fronting foe. 

M in ’i'0‘, li‘- v'liues diadem 
I’lit- e> . .Hid lo.oiid'.v wear-.— 
friCiit, ile.ii .'Hi-, -jreat feeiing-, ranie to them, 
I ike 111 i-.m-i- iioaware-i; 
lin-udiiiL' llic;r - on;-’ .suMime.'t n-.-cds 

W i'll tii-k- Hi eieiy day, 

They wi-'.t .il-i-iu their gn.vt-.'t decd-i, 

A- iiobh- kn'V' at iduy. 

» A * 

• 

.\ man's li"t ihiiigA are no.ueJl him, 

I.ic eh'.AC .ili.iut hi- feet. 

It IS the lii'lai l and the dim 
Th-ii we la 1 ii te greet: 

Fill tlovvov-' t'oat gievv ouv hands beneath 
We stnigole and a-piie— 

Oar hearts imi-l die, o.\cCpt they breathe 
The air of fre-h de-ire. 

|Iut, hrolher?, who up i-e.i-onV hill 
Vd'anee vvitli liopiful ehcer— 

111 loiter net, these I'eighls arc ehill, 

A- ciiill as ilu'y tiie clear; 

.'\iid .-till lo-tvain your haughty gaze, 

'ITic loftier tliat ye go, 

Itememboi-iiig distaiice lc.aves a haze 
(>11 all that Ui s below. 

The Tionij-arfo. 

[l-’rom the ssniie.] 

(hi th.it dei’ii-rctiring shore 
!'re<)nent pearls of beauty lie, 

Wlien* the pawion-waves ot’yoro 
Piercoly boat and mounted high: 

Sorrows that iini sorrow-.s still 
Lose the bitter taste of wo; 

Nothing’s altogether ill 
III the griefs of Long-ago, * 


i 

I 

1 
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Tombs where lonely .lore repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of yeaw: 
Death, to those who trust iii good. 
Vindicates his hardest bloa-; 

Oh! we would not, if we could, 

Wako the sleep of lA)ng-ago! 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer heaits the day 
liingcis sad and overlimg— 

Still the weight will find u leaven. 
Still the spoiler's hand is slow, 
While the future has its hcarenj 
And the past its Leng-ago. 


77 "* Atdnmn Li'fif. 

{From the * IToj»e of the \rorld, and othor by 

Cliarics MackayO 

Fftuvre fewHle dcjwi»ch<fo I oh vas-tu’— 

Poor autumn leaf! down fioating 
Upon the blustering gale; 

Torn fi-oia thv bough, 

Where goest now. 

Withered, and shrunk, and pule { 

* I go, thou »ad inquirer. 

As list the winds to blow, 

Scar, sapless, lost. 

And tempest-tofit, 

I go where all things go. 

The rude winds bear me onward 
As suiteth them, not me, 

O'er dale, o’er hill, 

Tlirnugh gfiod, tlirough ill, 

As destiny bctirs thee. 

What though for ino ono summer, 

And three-core for thy breath— 

I live my span. 

Thou thine, poor mail! 

And then adoavi to death? 

And thus we go together ; 

For lofty as thy lot, 

And lowly mine, 
jVly fate is thine, 

I’o die and I'C forgot!’ 

[T^e Parihg fif Lnms.'] 

[From ‘ The Sutamandrine,' liy Charles Macksy.1 
Now, from his eastern couch, the sun, 
Erewhilo in cloud and vapour hidden, 
Rose in his robes of glory dight; 

And skywards, to .saluto his light, 
l/psprang a choir, unhidden, 

Of joyous larks, that, n.s they shook 
The dewdrops from their russet pinions. 
Pealed forth a hymn so glad and clear. 

That darkness might have paused to hear 
(Pale sentinel on mom’s dominions), 

And envied her the flood of song , 

Those happy minstrels poured along. 

The lovers listened. Earth and heaven 
Seemed picked alike to hear the strain ; 
And Gilbert, in that genial hour, 

Forgot his moiuentary pain : 

‘ Happy,’ said he, ‘ beloved maid. 

Our lives might flow ’iuid scenes like this; 
Still eve might bring us dreams of joy, 

And Biorn awaken us to bliss. 

1 eouM forgjve thpr jealous brother; 

And Mora’s quiet shades might be 
Blessed With the love of qne another, 

A Fha^se to thee and me. 
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Yes, Peace and Imve might baild a nest , - •.; "fS 
For ua amid theee' vales serene, -'! '• 

And Truth should be our constfmt guest ' ■ ‘ 

Among these pleasant wild-WflOds gnwh.' 

My heart should never nurse again 
The once fond dreams of young AndHtloD, 

And Glory’s light should lore in vtdn, 

Lest it should lead to Lbvo’s perdition j ’ ' 

Another light should round me shine, 

Beloved, from those eyes of thine 1* 

* Ah, Gilbert! happy should I bo ' 

This hour to die, lest fate reveal 
That life can never give a joy 
Such as the joy that now 1 feel. 

Oh I happy! happy I now to die, 

And go before thee to the sky; 

Losing, maybe, some chann of life. 

But yet escaping all its strife; 

And, watching for thy soul above, 

There to renew more perfect love, 

Without the pain and tears ofthifr— 

Eternal, never palling bliss 1’ ■ 

And more she yet would say, and strives to speak^ 
But warm, fast tears begin to course her cheek, 
And sobs to choke her ; so, reclining still 
Iter head upon his breast,^shc weeps her fill: 

And all so lovely in those joyous tears 
To his iTapas.<!ioned eyes the maid appears; 

He cannot dry iheut, nor one word tSsay 
T.) soothe .“uch sorrow from her heart away. 

At ]a>t she lifts her drooping head. 

And, with her delicate fingers, dashes 
The r,c ?’-3 away that hang like pearls 
rpi'u her soft eyes’ silken lashes: 

Tho’.i hjjod in hand they take their way 

O'er the green meadows gemmed with dew, ' 
Anil up th i hill, and through the wood. 

And by tJe streamlet, bright and blue. 

And sihthem down upon a stone 
With mantling mosses overgrown, 

That stands beside her cottage door, 

And oft repeat, 

When next they meet. 

That time shall never part them more. 

He’s gone! Ah nol he lingers yet. 

Ami all her sorrow, who can tell! 

As gaaing on her face he takes 
His Iasi and passionate farewelll 
‘ One kiss!’ said he, ‘ and I depart 
With thy dear image in my heart: 

One more—to -soothe a lover's pain, 

And think of till I cotfi- again ! 

One more.’ Tlicir red lips meet ami tremble, , 
And she, unskilful to dissemble. 

Allows, deep blushing, while he presses, 

The warmest of his fond corcsses, 

f/ie PiriiS of Jkimt. ' 

(By N. T. Carrington.) p 

[The age of pixies, Ilka that of chivalry, is gone. DmSm is, 
perh.vpii, at present, waroriy a house whleb they ere npoM 
to visit. Even the fields and lanes which thsy fimnsrq'^iie' 
<]uentod seem to be nearly forsaken. Their th rarely 
beard: and they appear (0 bavo forgotten 10 itlSiSd' tfal^ 
ancient midnight danco.—Jlreio'r CariMtaW.) ^ ‘ 

They are Hawn, ■ , 

Beautiful fictions of our fathorB, wove ■ 

In Superstition’s wob when Time was young. 

And fondly loved and cherisbml; they are ' 

Befjrc the wand of Science { Hilb and.yal^.'.' 
Mountains and moors of Devon, ye bgye.lott - . — 
The enchantments, the delights, tbwyjtiOBS 
The elfin visions ^t so blwsed ^ 

In the old days romantki Hmigbt U 








ENGMSH LITEEATUBE. 


D it. Koni. 


How, in th* leafy world, but eartbly etroine—■ 

Voices, yot ewoet, of brMoe, and bud, and brook, 

And waterfall, the day m mIchI else. 

And night is strangely route I the hymnings high - 
The immortal niuSK, won of ancient times 
Heard raiished oft, art down I O }< hay* lost, 
Mountains, and moon, and meads, the radiant throngs 
That dwelt in jour green solitudes, ond filled 
The air, the fields, with beauty an I with joy 
Intense; with a iidv mystery th ft iwed 
'Xhe mind, and flung around a thiusmd hearths 
DiTiucst tales, that through the tnchmttd itir 
Pound passioiia listtutis ’ 

• Till itry Stic ims 

Brightened with visitin i> of the sc > sw* 1 1 
S/thereal ercaturcs < 11 1 y w c re seen to ii e 

From the charmed wat« which still 1 ii 1 tc'r glow 
As the 1 oinp passed to iii ’, until he <jo 
Scarce boro the um irthU qIoiv Athci they tr ' 
Youngflowcis, but not ol thi« wctld t wlh, or c, 
And fragi uict, as of 111111 nitliiin I wtis, 

Ploitcd upon tho 1 itc re An 1 me it il cj c 
fiooked on then luols ill tl c luscicos ni„h<, 

And, unre proved, uimn then j 1 ish r „ f riiis 
Dazed wisttullv, ns iii tli lin tl es i nti 1, 
VcluptvoMS to tho tbnllii ' t i h r t h ip 
1 lyiian * , 

And by ,.iftf I c ics w rr sc n 
Wonders—in the 1 ill air vni li n >■ 1 1 hr 
And bcnutifuf, iiirw beaut if I ll ui tl r 
lanij’stf tatii it, <is j jleticw 
the snnbeam, at cl it i\ r>)i u| 11 the I'e 
Of the swttt sunitiHT n 11 ii e'l v t in he' 

The eirth s ih u ditcd 1 sun, it I the ,,1 1 Us 
Seemed gitener, timi mil tie eriri)t n 1 wo*l 
Gate 1 glad Ic ifj muituui ina the r lis 
Lraped in tho lay 1 1 j j , 11 1 all tl e 1 ir Is 
Ihrew into the intoxiiatuio in iheir '•^nt , 

All 5ul 111* teij It hingK i till ^ 'I, 

Cla<I in efthcli ll pliera fiein 1 , t t ,J 
]u{dlteneel with liviu, eplciiil mih iiul (ife 11 wers 
Tmired with utw hues in 11 rUi r, u[ i iin 
By milii iis in tLi ras , thtl tii»tU 1 n iw 
Xogalosot Viily' 

Ml t 5 r ll i 

In bloom or blight, m gl in Ir 1 '.lia le 
Ihe showeroi sunbetm^dl 11 gline lisjUn 1 
The c potent cites Jhiystir I the 11 tel 11 
Through hi aye n at will, in I with *h i leto 1 flish 
( amo down m death 11 spi t, av, lylieu the i-t lAi 
Shook the old woods, they loiU on ran bow w 1 ,.s, 
Tho tempest, and, anon, the > lemed its rige 
In iW fieise niid enti 1 But ye haye fl wn, 
Boantiful fic tions ot our fStlu rs ’ ll iw 1 
Before the w«nd of s unee m 1 the he uths 
Oi Heyoit, ts lags tl i disemhantL 1 yen, < 

Axe passionless and silent' 

lanqsynf 

[B\ IVltv-n M Motr# 
lAngsyno • —hoyv dotli the w >el erme 1 lek 
With m igie me umig to the In irt, 

I As memoiy roaius the sunny tiaek, 

ProBiwlMeiu hope’s dicauis were loath t > j att' 

Ny. joy like by-past jo> apprais, 

Fox what 18 gone we tier and pine 
Were bfe spun out a ihonstnd years, 

It Qouiel not match Laiigsjnc' 

langsyne'—the days of t hi' 'ho id waim, 

VVTten, totteimg by a mother’s knee, 

]^h sight and sound hid power to charm, 

And hope was high, and thought yvas fice 
Langsyne'—the merry schoolboy days— 

H«w mt ily then life's sun did shine! 

Qh I Xor the glortoua pranks and plays, * 
TImi A^nrM of Langsyne. 


Langsyne'—yes, m the sound I hear 
Ihe rustling < t the summer grove; 

And Tiew those ui pe 1 feitures near 
Which first awoke the heart to love 
How sweet it is in pcnsiye inood, 

At windless midnight to it line, 

And fill thementil solitude 
Tl ith spectres liom Laii s nr < 

I inpsjne '—ah, where an th y who shared 
TYith US its pie isnrrs br ,.ht w 1 blithe ' 
Kindly with s n< h ith feltune find , 

Tnd s m haye b wed beiuill the s ^thi 
Of iltalh, while itheis seittered fir 
(ter fere 1 11 huds it fitr npine, 

Ofr « 11 el nng 1 uh, ’neft'i twi'ight’ stai, 
j ) 1 111 r on K IT I an syne 

I It , VI e th heirf Mil lie icr bj 
vtinsitiill f ,.iiil( less tl nth , 

Lin VI < tlx (V'sii Here hall see, 

Vh I the lilt w lirpts rl youth 
I'in^syiie —oith tliee resi li a spell 
I m tl sjii t, 'I I hIii e 


e vi lei 
t ) ll 


I irewt 'I 


< I ' Wti, f 
n \ 1 'vn j 


fC WV ’'Vflipx M 0 


nftrrciptinamc on ipfint 

tt I V 1J pf 1 


' 1 h t th u s 1 III thy h tvfu'y homi 
(nir X 1 1, '( u I y — 

II I ill swli I 11 w 'aieint t iie, 
TT here 1 0 i ) y 

I ir it til * 1 U) y. it thy 1 iti, 

[lu ] c 1 ht 1 c II t t 11 euth 
I 1 j 1 1 IS n< I t III Iritb, 

I T\ n 1V ' 


I'e 1 1 r 
T 


l firc vr", 

\ 

IV 1 11< 11 


Whit' lilt he 
I 1 IV i t I 1 1 III rief 1 T thre 
1 . ue 1 tir lul ’ n the - a ^ 
It I III I I 1 uv 


lieu well IV in f 1 li he 
Tv bl IS IV 11, 

Pi U y I II I U I i u Ill, 

\ hje 1 h tvti 

s. k i 1 th 1 w it tl t It 
I VII s tl u vv '1 t' in e I lit 
in mil inliiihvi tin sheirt, 

( 1 1 TT an V ' 

f liy 1 n lit 1 net liy kiiiw ni de line, 
fw IS 1 u Iks I V , 

'■ umisc vn I ni,hi I no were thine, 

Bel V n y' 

1 Ills 111 irn 1 ehild thee blithe and giv, 

Ihit Imiil thee pristrat" in decay, 

Vn 1 111 a third shone, clav vvis clay, 

( isa TT ippv 1 

Gem of ur heirtli, onr house livid pride, 

1 uth’s iiwiit filed, 

I vnld ivve haye sayid thou Xiidst n t died, 
Om de vr, sweet iliild' 

Humbly we bow to I tie’s decree , 

\ edi had we hope d th ft Time shonl X see 
Thee mourn for us, not Us tor thee, 

Casa TValtpj' , 
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MOM t 78 ft (TiClC 


Do nhat I maj, go where I will, 

Thou moet’ut my sight; 

There dost thou glide before me still— 

A form of light! 

I feel thy breath upon my check— 

I see thee smilo, 1 hear tnce speak— 

Till oh! my heart is like to lircak, 

Casa Wapi'V! 

Methiuks thou smil’at before loe now, 

With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health: 

1 see thine eyes’ deep ^iolet light, 

Thy dimpled check eamationed bright, 

Thy clasping arms so round and wliite. 

Cam ll’appy! 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall. 

Thy bat, thy bow, 

Tin cloak and bonnet, club and ball J 
Jlttt where art thou I 
A comer holds Ibiuc empty chair. 

Thy playthings idly scattered there. 

But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa i\’appy! 

Eyen to the last Ihy every word— 

To ^ad, to grieve— 

M’'Ba sweet as s>rcotost song of bird 
On Kumuier’s eve; 

In outward beauty undccayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no sliadc, 

And like the raiiiimn thou didnt fa<le, 

(,’asa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee when blind blank night 
The chiiinber fill;.; 

We pine for thee when mom’s first light 
Reddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, tlie .sea. 

All, to the wall-fiowcr and wild pea. 

Are changed—we saw the world tiiiough tlice, 
Casa Wappy! 

And though, perchance, a .smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, whate’er may .seem, 

An inward birth: 

We miss thy small .‘-tep on the stair; 

We m*ss thee at thine cvoiung prayer! 

All day we luiss thee, eietywhcre, 

Casa Wappy! 

Snows muffled earth when thou di<l»t go, 

In life’s spring bloom, 

Down to the apixfinted house below, 

The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree, 

The cuckoo and ‘ the busy hoc,’ 

Return—but with them bring not thee, 

Ca.sa Wappy! 

Tis BO; but can it be (while iiowers 
Revive again)— 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain! 

Oh! can it be, that o’er the grave 
The gram renewed, ahould yearly wave, 

Yet OckI forget our child to save J— 

Casa Wappy! 

It cannot be: for were it so 
Thus man could die, 

- Life were a mockery, Tlmughl wore wo. 

And Truth a lie; < 

Ila^Ten were a coinage of the brain, 

Religion frenzy. Virtue vain. 

And all'our hopes to meet again, 
CasaWBK>y! 


CVe^F^BOG^A OF 


nci tai ¥aaswil<xkiiii 


Then be to ns, 0 dear, lost diildi -' 
With beam of love, ' . ’ ' 

A star, death’s uncongenial mid ■ • '. ; - ; 

Smiling above; ' ■ . ■ 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod ; • ■ ■ * 

The skyward path, the seraph’s road,' 

That led thee hack from inau to God, 

Casa Wappy! • ' 

Yet ’tis sweet balm to our despair, 

Fond, fairest boy, ,, 

That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, - < 
With him in joy: 

Tlicre pa'jt arc death and all its woes, 

There beauty’s stream for ever flows. 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 

C.asa Wappy! 

Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 

Pride of my heart! 

It cannot be tiuit long we dwell, 

Thus tom apart: 

Time's shadows like the shuttle flee: 

And, dark ht-we’er life’s night may be, 

Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee, 

C^a Wappy! 

7h> Tears Ago, 

[Ity Alaric A. Sv'atts] 

r'lmt time is past, 

And sH its acliiiig ji.,> s arc now no niofc, 

And ;tll its du/y r'lptiircs! Not for tliis 
F ur.t I, nor im .urn, i.or murmnr. Otliei- (lifts 
folitnvcilfor *.ucii I'cs, 1 nould believe, 

Ab'md int rcc(«nik;of.<'.— If vrrisiwrth. 

Ten y.-aiN aeo, fen years ago, 
liifc KiiJ) to us a fairy scene; 

And till’ keen >jla.Ms of worldly wo 
Had SLared not then its patliway green. 

Youth and it» thousand dreams were ouw, 

FecliilVs SVC ne’er can know again; 

I'nwitlieved hopes, unwasted powers. 

And fittmes unworn by mortal pain: 
fcjucli wa." the bright and genial flow 
Of life with u.s—ten years ago I 

Tinm ha.s not blnnchcd a single hair 
That clusters round thy forehead now; 

Nor hath the cankering touch of care 
l.cft even one furrow on thy brow. 

T'line eyes arc blue as when wo met, 

In love’s deep truth, in earlier years; 

Thy check of rose is blooming yet, 

Though sometimes stained by secret tears} 

But where, oh ! where’s iRc spirit’s glow, 

That shone through all—ten years age! 

I, too, am changed—I scarce know why— 

Call feel each flagging pulse decay ", 

And youth and health, aixl visions nigh, ' 

Melt like a^vreath of snow away; - i ■ 

’Time cannot sure have wrought the ill; 

Though worn in this world’s sickening stride. 

In v,ul and form, I linger still 
In the first summer month of life} : • . 

Yet journey oji my path below, ■’ 'J' - 

Gli! how unlike—ten years ago I • • ' -, . 

But look not thus : 1 would not giro .. 

The wreck of hopes that thou must share, . 

To bid those joyous hours revive . ■ • 

When ail around me soemed so fair. ' - ' 

We’ve wandered on in sunny weather* ■'.^ ■ 
When winds wore low, and flowers in • 

And hand in hand have kept together; /' '■ / 

And still will keei», 'piid storin.and’ipt^wi. V , 
. Endeared by tics we co^d.noikneW', ■ . ' . ; 

When life was young—tsm yeMS^t K f 










/: ' ■ ENGtlSB'M^JBRATURE, rsmaim*. 


Ra»*rtune f*6wn«<l! Her frowns were rain,' 

For ibearts like eurs she could not fchill; 

Have friends proved false ? Thcir love might wane, 
Bat oui'S grew fonder, finner still. 

Twin harks on this world’s changing wave, 
Steadfast in caJma in tempests tried; 

In (joncert still our fate we’ll brave, 
together cleave life’s fitful tide; 

Nor tnoum, whatever winds ma;? blow. 

Youth’s first wild dimiiis—ten years ago! 

Have we not knelt beside his bed. 

And watched onr fir.st-bom blossom die ? 

H«ped, till the shade of hope hud fled, 

Then wept till feeling’s fount was dry ? 

Was it not sweet, in that dark hour, 

To think, ’mid tnuf'.al tears and sigh-, 

Onr hud bad left its euuhly bower, 

And burst to bloom in I’ar.'iili^c 1 
What to the thonght that hoolhed tliat wo 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago? 

Yes, it is sweei, when heaven is bright, 

To share its sunny beams with thee; 

But sweeter far, ’mid clouds and blight, 

To have thee near to neep with me. 

Then dry tho.se teal’s— though soinctiiing changed 
From what we weib in earlier youth, 

Time, that luath hopi^. and friemis estranged. 

Hath lefkus love in all it'-, truth ; 

Sweet feelings we would nr t forego 
For life’s best joys—ten years ago. 


0 life and power 1 that I might see ■' ' 

Thy visage swelling to be free! 

Come near, O burst that earthly cldud, . - 
And meet iny vi.sago lowly bowed. 

Alas!—in conlod stiffness pent. 

Darkly 1 guess thy lineament. 

T might hare lived, and thou on earth. 

And been to thee like stranger’s biith— 
Thou feeble thing of eld! but gone, 

I feel os in the world alone. 

The wiml that lifts the strcaiaiiig tree— 
I'lie skies seem cold, and new to me. 

I feel a hand untwist the chain, 
uf mothri's love, with strange cold p,ain 
From round niy heart; this bosom’s bare, 
And lcs.s than wonted life is there. 

<>, well may flriw tlu-sc tears of .strife, 
tJ’cr broken fount,tins of my life; 

Bec.au'-c i.uy life of thee was pait, 

And dei-kcil with blood-rlrojcs of tby heart! 
I was the channel i)f thy love, 

Wlicrc more tlian half thy soul did move: 
How strange, yet just oVv me tby claim. 
Thou aged head ! my life and name, 

Bccaur-o I know there is not one 
Trj think of me ns thou hast duno 
rrom iiKwii till starlight, year by year: 
From me thy smile rc]>.ai(i thy le.ar; 

And fear-, lor lue— sml no rcjiroof. 

When once 1 dared to stand alciof. 


3/ot/a'r’.7 f/Vc'tt'. ^ 

fjty 'nioin.is Aiul.] 

0 rise and sit in soft attire, 

Wait- but to kiKiw n>y soul’s dcsii*; 

I'd call thee bstek to days of stri/.', 

To wrap my soul arounil thy l-te! 

Ask thon this he.art for monument, 

And mine shall be a large content. 

A crown of brightest stuns to lliee ! 

How did thy spirit wait for me, 

And nurse thy waning lighr, in faith 
That I would stand 'twi.\'t thee and death; 
Then tarry on thy bowing .shore. 

Till 1 have asked thy sonsiws o’er. 

I came not—and 1 cry to save 
Thy life from out the oblivious gnue, 

One dav; that I may well ileelare. 

How I nave thoiiglitWlf all thy care. 

And love thee more than 1 have done ; 
And make thy day with gladner.s run. 

I’d tell thee where my youth hath been ; 
Of perils past—of glories seen ; 

I’d speak of all my youth hath Joiie-— 

And ask of things, to choo.se and .shun; 
And smile at all Uiy needless (ears. 

But bow before thy solemn tear.-,. 

' Come, walk with me, and see fair earth. 
The ways of men, and join their mirth ! 
Sleep on—^for mirth is now a jest; 

Nor djro i call thee from thy rest; 

Well hast thott done thy worldly task ; 
Thy mouth hath nought uf me to ask 1 

Men tvonder till I pass away— 

^ . TVjT thiuk not but of useless clay: 

■ * Alasl for age, this memory! 

. But I.kavc other thoughts of thee; 

‘ And Twottld wwle thy dusty grave, 
c Ttrkits tke head I caimot save. 

’...S-'X'- '-'i • 


Mv pnni-'binent—that 1 was f.tr 
At hen (Kill unloosed thy weary star: 

My iiiime was in thy laintc.si brcatJi, 

Ami 1 w;in ill Un dre.iin ef death ; 

Am’, well I know nli.il rai.'cd tliy head. 
When i..inic tile iuoiiiiu.i'.s nuiflleJ tread. 

Mas! T caiiTiut tell thee now, 

1 could not Come f, bind thy biow: 

And wealth is late, nor .lught I’ve won. 

Were worth to bear thee call thy son, 

Til that dark hour when bauds romove, 

Ami inriic arc inuiicd but names of love. 

• 

Ahn. for mo' tb.it liour is old, 

Aly liaiul-,, f-.-r tids, 'hall miss iheir hold; 

For thee—nc spring, nor silver rain 
I'nbuttmi thy dark grave again. 

No si).in’ow on the s.iuny thatch 
r^liall chiip lor iLicc her lonely watch. 

Yet, sweet thy rest from mortal strife, 

And eiuel eaves tli.-if .'iiaiiued thy life! 

Turn to thy (lod-and blame thy son— 

To give tlice more than I have done. 

Thou (loj, with joy beyond all years 
l-'ill hi„h the channels of her teats. 

Thou oanpt not now for soft attire. 

Yet wilt thou hear my la.st desire; 

For earth I dai’C not eall thee more; 

But speak from oil'thy awful shore— 

O a.sk this heart for nioiiuincut. 

And iniiie sbull be a large content. 

T/k' Ikath of the U'liw'or Khig. 

[By Clmrlfs Sw-iiin.] 

• There are noble heads bowed down and pale, 
I.>oep sounds of wo arise. 

And tears flow fast around the couch 
Where a wounded warrior lies; 
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Tlte fioQ of death is gathsinag dark 
Upon bis lofty browj, 

And the arm of might and valour fallst 
Weak as au infiwt’s now. 

1 saw him ’mid the battling hosts. 

Like a bright and leading star, 

Where Imnuer, helm, and falchion gleamed. 
And flew the bolts of war. 

When, in his plenitude of power 
He trod the Holy Ijmd, 

I saw the routed Sanmeos 

Flee from his blood-dark brand. 

I saw him in tlio banquet hour 
Forsake the festive throng, 

To seek his favourite minstrel’s haunt, 

And give bis soul to song; 

For dearly ns ho loved renown, 
lie loved that apcll-wrought strain 
Which bade the brave of perished days 
Light conquest’s torch again. 

Then seemed the bard to cope with Time, 

And triumph o’er his doom— 

Another world in freshness burst 
Oblivion’s migbty tomb! 

Again the hardy Britons rushed 
Like lions to the fight, 

While horse and foot—helm, shield, and lance, 
Swept by his visioned sight I 

But battle shout and waring plume, 

The drum’s heart-stirring beat, 

The glittering pomp of prosperous war. 

The rush of million feel. 

The magic of the iniustrcl’s song, 

Which told of victories o’er, 

Are sights and sounds the dying king 
ShaU see—shall hear no inure! 

It was the Lour of deep midnight. 

In the dim and q^uiet sky, 

When, with sable cloak and ’broidered pall, 

A funeral train swept by; 

Dull and sad fell the torches’ glare 
On many a stately crest— 

They bore the noble warrior king 
To Lis last dark home of ic.'>t. 


The Qonrtet Ship. 

[By T. K. Ilervey.] 

Mem oil the waters! and, purple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the tlushing of light; 

O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tali veasel gnes gallantly on; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her iiennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale; 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song. 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along: 

See! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the iftirouds: 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 

Otfer the waters—away, and away I 
pright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 

Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 

Who—^ tho beautiful pageant sweeps by, 

MtljSlc around her, and sunshine on high— 
pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Ohl these be hearts that are bit^aking below! 

Kij^ i^'tite waves!—and the motra is on high, , 
lluqg, like, li, gem, on the brow of the sky, 

Tmolhg its depths in tire power of her might. 

And <%ud3,«they pass lur, to li^t i 


Look to the vrateis 1—asleep on their bteasC > 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest!-- 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main,' ■> 

Like a heart-cherished home on somo desolate pli^ttl 
Who—^as she smiles ill the silvety light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom or ' '' „' , 


Alone on the deep, as the moon in the &yi' < ’ 

A phantom of beauty—could deem 'H’ilh a tigl^ "' ' 
That so lovely a thing is tiie mansion of tlh, ! ' • 

And that souls that are smitten lie bursllug wf^n! 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding:,' 

Ilemcmbcrs that wave after wave is dividing ' . " 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not soyer. 

Hearts which are parted and brokeu for evert • ■ 

Or deems that ho watches, afloat on Ihp waye, 

Tho deathbed of hope, or tho young spirit’s grate i 

’I'is thus with our lifo, while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amidst sunshine and song I 
liaily we glide, in tho gaze of the world, 

With streamers' afloat, and with canvass unfurled; 
All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs: 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears. 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover ooV tears } 

And the withering thoughCs which the world cannot 
I know, , 

I Like heal t-brokcii exiles, lie bjiming below [ 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore, 
YVhcrc the dreams of our childiiood are' vanished and 


i'i-uycj'. 

[By W. Keelifoid, author of ‘ Vathek.’] 

I.ikc the low murmur of the secret stream, 

Which through dark alders winds its shaded w.ay, . 

My sappHaiit iV'ice is heard: Ah! do not deem 
That on :jiin iSjs 1 throw my hours aWay. 

f 

In tho rceessts of the forest vale, 

On the wild mount.ain, on tho verdant sod, 

AVhere the fresh breezes of the morn prevfril, 

I wander lonely, communing with God. 

When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my iiinking 
frame, 

I tum to thee —that holy peace iniport. 

Which soothes the invokers of thy avrful name! 

O oll-pcrvadiiig Spirit! sacred beam 1 
Parent of life and light 1 'fitemnl Power I 

OiaiU me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hour I 


Sunnet v/riUen op iJie Bvnal-groiiMl of hit 

[By'Walter Paterson.] ,, 

Never, 0 never On this sacred ground '■ ? 

Can 1 let fall my epre, hut it will glum, • ■' 

As if no [oiwer agam its beam cm^ rms^:' 

To look oil aught aMve, or all around;. ■ ' 

And aye upon the greenest, oldest woimd„^ ’ ' ‘ 
That lies on thoso who lived in earlinSt 
To me tho most unknown, it inott dtlbyt,' />• ',' ' 
With strongest spcU of strange enchantment 
Sure not for thoso whom I did never knovf. ■. 

Can 1 let fall so big and md atear. . ' .I .; .. ' ’ ' I ,, 
No,’tia tho foretaste of a ftiturevtu }’■-'‘i ‘ J'/ 

The oldest grave receives the woittert bt«fi Vs 
It is not for tho dead my teat* do ili^ij , 

But for the living ttot hiust Idett tiii,iiMs?'^ ■' 
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tBy J<*n WUson tirokerj 

Victor otAmaye’i orient pUlu, 

' VietM of all tne field* of Spain, 

Victor of France’s despot reign, 

Wiy task of gloiy done! 
iVelwanel from dangers greatly dared { 

triumphs trith the vanquished shared; 
narions saved, and nations spared; 
tiaconqnered Wellington! 


Unconqaered t yet thy honours claim 
Vi. n<Aler than a conqueror’s name: 

At the red vDceath? of guilty fame 
' Thy generous soul had blushed : 

The blMd—the ter.rs the world has shed— 
'I'he throngs of raourtier“—piles of dead— 
The grief—the guilt—are on his head, 

The tyrant thou hast crushed, , 

Thine was the sword which Justice draws ; 
Thine was the pure and generous cause, 

Of holy rites and human laws, 

^c impious thrall to hiirsc; 

^ud thou wast destiuud for thy part I 
The noblest niiud, tlie finiu-st heart— 

Artless—hut in the wairior’s art-— 

And in that art Ihe first. 

Atad wo, who in the eastern skies 
Beheld thy sun of glory rise. 

Still follow with exulting eyes 
Uis preiid meridian height. 

Late, on thy grateful country’s brc.asl, , 
Late may that suu dcset-nJ to rest, 

Beaming through all the guMcu went 
The memory of his light. 

• 

[The Noveuber Fo^ of LoiJbon. U 
[By Henry Lottrel.] 

Viisit, at the dawn of lingering day, 

It of an ashy giiiy; 

Tlicn deepening with a sordid slain 
Of yellow, like a lion’s mane. 

Vapour importunate atid deiiso. 

It wars at once with every sense. 

The ears escape not. All around 
Returns a dull unwonted i.ound. i 

Loath to stand still, afraid to stir, 

The chilled and poszlcd passenger, 

, Oft blundering from the pavement, fails 
To frel his way alAg the rails; 

Or at the citiiwing!), in the ndl 
Of every carriage dreads the pole. 

Scarce an eclipse, with pall so dun, 

Blots from the face of heaven the sun. 

But soon a thicker, darker' cloak 
Wraps all the town, behold, ia smoke, 
Which steam-compclUng trade disgtirges 
•From all her fumaciss and forges 
In pitchy clouds, too dense to rise, 
Oeecends rejected from the skies; 

Til). a4ugtjling day, extinguished quite, 
_At noon gives place to candle-light. 

, 0 Cl^Utry, attractive maid, 

; Oeed^d, in pity, to our aid: 

Come' with thy nll-pervadiug gases, 

. Thy crucibles, retorts, and gloeses, 

Thy fswful energies and wonders. 

Thy dazalin^ lights and mimic thunders; 
Let Carbon m ,tmr train l»e seen. 
Xladt.Azote uid fair Oxygen, 

. And Wollaston and Uavy guide 
. thei bpart thee at thy side. 

' .'‘iVAd' '■s' . » 
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If any power can, any how, ^ * 

Abate these nuisances, ’tie' ihou} ■ ’ ' 

And see, to aid thco in the bio*, 

The bill of Michael Angelo; 

O join (success a tiling of course is) 

Thy heavenly to bis mortal forces; 

Make all chimneys chew the cud 
Like hungry cows, as chimneys should 1 
And since 'tie only smoke we draw 
Within our lungs at couiirion law, 

Into their thirsty tubes he sent 
Fresh air, by act of parliament. 

In this periwl mady translations from classic and 
foreign poets havB appeared, at the head of which 
stands the version of llaiitc by the Itev. II. F. Canr 
—universally acknowledged to W one of the most 
felicitous atteiiipfs ever made to transfuse the spirit 
and conceptions of a great jHiet intoiaforeign tongue, j 
Tlie third edition of this translation was published . 
i in IS,”!. Versions of Homer, the Georgies of Vir- i 
gil, and the (')lK'ron of the German poet Wieland, have ' 
been published by Wiijlia.m: SoTHnny, whose original ' 
poems have already been noticed. The comedies of ! 
Aristophanes have been well translated, with all their i 
quaint drollery and sarcasiri, by M» Mi^hki. 1 ,, late > 
follow of Hidney-Sussex college, Caintwldge. Lord ! 
STBANoFttfttj has given translation* from tlte Portu¬ 
guese poet Cainoeiw i and Dh .Jobs BoWiltito, speci¬ 
mens of ItttNsian, liuU'h, anescut ttpanishi Polish, j 
Scrvi.nn, and Hungarian poetry. A good translation ' 
of Tasso has heeii gjven by J. H. SVitFKw, and of i 
Ariosto by Mis. Stkwaut Hose. Loitu Francis ; 
lia-iERTos, Mb Blackti-;, and othersi, have translated | 
the Faust of Goi'the; and the general cultivation of i 
tlie Gorman language in England has led to the j 
translation of v.arious iitmginativc and critical Gcr- > 
man works in prose. Mb .1. G. Lockhart’s trans- • 
Latioii of Spanish liallads has enriched our lyrical 
poetry with some romantic songs. Tho ballads of •' 
Spain, like those of Scotl.md, are eminently national '■ 
in ciiaraetcr ami feeling, and boar testimony to the i 
strong jiassioiis [im! cluvalrous imagination of her j 
once high-spLritod people. | 


SCOTTISH POKTS. 
Ronr.nT burns. 


After the puMioatioii of Fergusson’s poems, in a 
collected shaiv, in '.T7;>, tliorc was an interval of { 
about thirteen years, during which no writer of | 
eminence arose in Scotland who attempted to excel !■ 
in the native language of the country. The in- j: 
tellectual taste of tlio ea]>ital ran strongly in favour j: 
of metaphysic.al and iritu-al studies; but the I>oric 
muse was still heard in the rural districts linked to 
some [xipular air, sonic local iwciirreiice or favunritc 
spot, and was iiitieh eherishtxl by the lower and ! 
middling classes of tho people. In the suininct I 
of I7i?t‘, lloBKRT Borns, the Shakspcarc of Scot- j 
baud, issued •his first volume from the obscure | 
press of ICilmarnark, and its iiilluencc wo.* imnie- ! 
diately felt, and is still operating on the whole iroa- , 
ginative literature of the kingdom.’^. Burns was : 

* The oUitiun oinrfslcd of 000 copies. A second was pub- j 
U&hetl ill Edinburgh iu Aprit 1787, no less than SHOO «>|ites ' 
bchig aul>serilH-d fur by ISUO hidh Idiials. After bis'iine.vaiii- 
pled poinilority in Edinburgh, Burns twik the farm of EUIs- : 
hind, near Bnrafrtes, nuuTfrd his •bonny Joan,* and entered 
upon his new occupation at Whitsunday 1788. He had obtained 
aif appointment as an exciseman, but tho duties of this ofiic*, 
and his own convivial habits, inU'rfrrod with his managrm'ialf : 
of the fam, and he wosgiad (o abandon it. In 1791 ho remoscii 
to the town of Uiusfries, subsisting entb^Fiy on >>1* aUnlibaihi 
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then in bu twenty*ge>enth year, ha\im{ been bum 
m the parigU of Alloway, near Am on tlic 25 th of 
Jannary 1759 Hw fatJier a ptnff firmer, a 
man of sterling worth anti niKIl »cnee, who gave 
Uw son what education he totild it’ id Ihe nhok, 
howevpr, was but a sni ill fonn I t < n on wlnt U to 
erect the miracles ol gemiib' I licit was langlit 





English Mill 111 I ti tlu till 1 M f 11 ri flinn 
years ot If < lie n is i irili n >-11 ti tii j stili 
.andpirtnko He vt is lotu it t -wiik iiti 
a fartmf,hts tieiieh, i d nns <n i i piulcr 
I at Iind iiirvtjji , IIi ) il i t i I Is inifii' 

. wli th weie the Siirt t U i, I* ^ s \V i ihs Ml a It iii 
' sij, and a nili it t tf J tiil / / s ii pici (h 

(about I IS tw«ut> thiiil v ii) 1 ns u i In ^ \ is in 
lirgednifhthe ml] lit lilt I ilitiii fll in n 'stun 
1 stone, Stirn andMulvii/u Otiicstiil 1 \i il s j 
soon loll iwe ’ \s tin ihinti^isif ill iiltlu 
cation Mere not nitl in 111 iiaili i n K > 1 
I regretted that hw lil i ii v i d lii-st m ill tV ' it 
books hi hid, lu iiii ml tub 1 tl r i i U 
, Ills ittention w is ii t disti i tc 11 v i nml ilii le f 
* volumes —and Ins mind gniv up vitli or i iil i 1 
robust VIgont It is imixissibk ti untimpliti In 
life of Burns at tins tin i uitluut i sti n, k Im 
ofafleetionate ahinrilio'i uid uspiit Ills iinnly 
integrity of chinulcr (iilich is a pcasint I 
guarded with ji iluus dignitv) in I las vi uni an 1 
true heart, elevate him iii onr < ii (fti ns alniisf 
^ as much as the native foice ind Im uity of b s pjeti 

theistiw* Mliicli M 111 IT 70 )Kr niiuin 11 * i lifiitlih 1 
I in J 79 S, a thir I < Hti n i f h jxiuns with tl i i II ti n i f I 11 
io'Sbanter, and olhir ji tis i inpisi 1 at 1 Ihaiiil Ih died 
' atITamlMcaon tlu ’Isi f lulv l/S i, 1 tbiil} m\ n j via 
) sad about Hix mmtils Ihi* t ly rf his) fi is si will Imm n 
f iliatvronthMbiiethtatemu't f Ut < mims ui n >■ ssary Tn 
1798 a fourth edition of his w rksw s r lliihi) iii I linbiii>,h 
Twyesrssftirwuds, miaw ii>e i, i tlu i il ubio u 1 1 m 
I plsie sdiUon of J>r Currie in fuui \ lunies, e< nl ui iui, ti t tor 
ran)ondoni.e of tho poet, and a i mixi of m nys e i ti I utid tn 
Jbhnaoil’s Bents Miuied MiiHeumt aid Ibiirsnh Sint 
I Boottish MdlOdieie Tbc editima of Unrob suit IWO eoiiid 
. With iBifleulf) tw awrrtalncd, they wen. n It iiid a A w 
' years ago at about a htindie 1 Hit ixsinis nniiUle m (verv 
' Shtlpe, and have not yt t ‘ gathered all their hunt 


We see him in the ve nest shades of nberurify toiltpfc 
when a mere youth, Mikt a gatlcy-tdave,'to supixm 
his virtuous piuciits and thou household, yet grasp* 
mg at tviiy oppoitmiity of ncr|ninng knoSfled^ 
fVoin men and bo l»s~fimiHar s Ith tlie history of 
Ills couiifr) ind loving its verj soil—worshipping 
tbc mcnioiy tf Siotbiiid's ancient patriots and de* 
fondtis, ind evil 11 111' tvcij scene and nKmorialof 
d p ii tc d pre itnes >- h>v ing also the simple peasantry 
irouiid him, ‘t)ie sentiments ind rauint'rs he felt 
mlsiw in liimscIt and hib rustic CQiUpcctk,' Burn* 
iiV uith 1 desire to do sonictlimg for did Kcotland’s 
s il 1, with a he lit he itmg with w irni and generous 
eiiiitioiis i siroig iml ilcai undorstanduig, and a 
Hint ibhonin„ all iiitanm s, msinecnty, and op 
lUxsioM, liuriis, ill his larlv dij*, niighthive fur- 
msludtlii subject lor i gieat end instrucUtfc moral 
7 cm Hu true cKuients of poetiy wctp jn his 
lift as III Ills Miitiii s 'Ihe wdd stiiimgs of lus 
imbition (whiib hi so lublv tompiiid to the 'blind 

I piivsifll mcrs( lops lound the walls of bis 
( ive) the inieoeuiM in tuntj ot his pissioiis and 
Ills inti licit his in mb fi me, tbit Iid him to fi vr 
ni loinpitit I t the pi u„li, ind his exquisite seu* 
sibilitj oidt I I iiif tlijt nude him wtepovertven 
tl t (lestiui tl 111 of I diiM’s flowti or i mouses nest, 
tliisL «ri i! II 1 1 (iiitiisis Hid blendings that 

II itil 1 titli spirit (f lomiiitw pectij llw 

i tilin * I w 11 ’ nmv, were h it'hi fraBniuds 

< f 1 f.1 it nil 1 I lu tj oulpoiuinn-, or a full 
n It I 1 iiitill '1 III eh dbi one Ibc f isbio'i* 
i' ’ i )i 1 i ill 1 ' Ills d(.\ K n fo be i ist mto 
( ”1 ' * III’ ut some errois and trailties 

tl u w t I ii t'u 11 1 11 on ’ 1 (k ting in agi but 
I •. I I units wi i 11 vei destrojid The 

1 bun I w s 1(1 lu I ntbiikii in 1 n iw tint tlie 
iiiuts till) bu b IV (liaici iw aj, its lust pro- 
pi tui 11 1 ( X ib< ! sunnutrj ire rwogntsed with 
pn' 11)1,11 mi IV I -> I Itiiirinr u untt>men 

I in dll IS ij ft 11'aiiMli iij or fcUow-woiker 
V ith ( IW 1 tr mini „iiig p letn into the ihannels of 
tiuth nlnitmi 11 ik wire onlv twoje uslietween 
the 111 , 11 1 tb ( It I 1. Satiuihni NiqlU Bo 

I itij WIN (vtr in r in tmtanuusly oi iimvtr- 
'■illv populir anion„ i pLOjtIo th in th it of Bums lu 
•w tlinl I* sui ul as it i raw ii ilni hid bec*n 
i 1 lid to the doinnii i s it the Bill sh muse—a new 
tn 1 gl 1110 IS <ri ition liesli fioin the hind of iititcrc 
li ( M IS tbc huiiK Ul (t 'mu 111 t, tlic pithos and 
tiiiliMicbsif surni (11 Bub H(Ison, tl e real lift, of 
1 11 1 im in 1 th* ( 1 ( s( Iiptii n ot Ihomson- ill united 
III dill (Puns of S ottibli nninurs ind sieiieryby 
Ul Ayr hire iluiiplnuii" Jh vohmio eontiuned 
m liter fur ill nun Is fi i tlic lively and sarcastic, tho 
will inltlic tliuii httul, tlip poetic il enthusiast and 
llic min (t th w H Sj ta,erly was the book 
oklit ittii, tbit where ropiisof it eonld not bo 
ibt lined min> of tlie poims wen transcnbeel and 
s nt round in r i iniiseript among admiring: cnreles 
llie siibeiiiiiit proliKtion, of the poet did not 
ID lb n illy iH et the estim iti ot bis powers tormed 
from his fust volumi His life was at once too idle 
Hid too busy for eainiinuuus stud}', and, alat! it was 
too biief for the full maturity and devclopniont 
of his tiUnts When the mtclleet predominates 
Kpnllv with the miigmilion (and thisv m ^ecftse 
with Hum ) men asf of years grneraHy ndiJato the 
stnngth ind v wiity of the jiCKt’s powetaj and we 
hive no doubt thit, m ordinary iireutbsttncev 
Burns, hki Drydeii, would have miprotesi with 
ipx, uid id(l( d gri itly to h« fime, had he not 
fdie 11 it so tally ft peiiod, bofhre lua inngtqit* 
tion tould be enrichod with tho ttper fiftits Crf 
knowledge and ex pent nee Ue u,euitated a na* 
iaonol drama, but we might hate looked with more 
. 4$Q 
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confidenras for a seHcs of tales liki,* Turn o’ SfiaiUer, 
whieli (with the elegy on Cai'tiiin Matthew Hen¬ 
derson, one of the most highly hnished and luost 
preeiotis of his works) was produivd in his hapiiy 
rcskkiuee at Ellisland- Aliovc two hundred songs 
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!■ w'ere, however, thrown olK 1 y t s in ids i-.'ier 
|| years, and they eiiiluMivI iu,i<,i\ i.;':■!! kiniis >!•■ 
j ^hiove lioeanie a wriur oi Kii. '. ns !^‘ intiiri o'. l..s 
c I I'eailers, that, lie nniilil ij\|!ri s< wli it /rn'ie ei'ii\e_\ ed 
i to himself, lijvns !iad IiUle or i m tei hi i mi krow- 
I ledge of iniisie. W'iialevcr Illea^^il•e he desi .' d i'loin 
. it, Viiiis !liers'sultof iier.Mr'.iii! a'.'o!i:iti"!is ihe i,,.rds 
j! to whii'li airs s.ere -idavled, or tlie ioiahty wi;i) 
|| wiiich they w'l'iv eon’uvi'd. Ilia \. note soul, ho".- 
Jl I'ver, wa.s full of llie lint-; l.nreciiy. .">0 I'lnel: ,iiid 
|: genial were iiii. syiupatiu. s, tiiai . 11 ; was i.isii-, .stiw. d 
inrn lyrical mel.Kly hy whatever w.a.s gooii onti I ni- 
tifnl ill n.iture. Xot a hird soiy in a hu-h. r.ni .1 
burn glaiiei-d in the sun, Imt i* w.is eloiiiu iu'e iiivl 
nnisie to his <v.i-. Jle fvll in love with every tine 
feinalc faee he .saw ; and th’.is*kMi lied up. Ids feel¬ 
ings took the sliaiie of song, aiid the words h II .is 
uaturally into their plai*r.s as if proinjited hy tin- 
juost jierfeet knowledge of niusie. The uiwaid 
melody needed no arfilieiul aieoiiipannneii' An 
I aUs-.inpt at a hmgi'r poem would li.ive tlnlksf Ins 
! ardour; hut .a .song einhods ing seme one le.i.iiiio 
I Idea, some hurst of ]»as.sio.i, lo;e. patriotiMii, or 
I liuiuour, was e.v.aetlv suited to tiie iiipiilsive nature 
j of !!unis’8ge.nius, a'ndto his situation ami mr, mii- 
j sianeeS. His conim.uid ef language and iiuagerv. 
j always the tnost appropriate, nm..i' ,il. at.d gr n elVil, 
was a greater marvel tiian the eieat ions of a ilamiel 
or Moi-ort. The rieottish |aal, however,knew many 
old air»~still more old trallads: and a few bars of 
the music, r-X a line of the W'ords, served as .a kei - 
note to his suggestive fancy. He improved nearly 
all he tauehcai. The arch himiour, gaiety, sini- 
plicily, and genuine feeling of his original songs, 
will be felt as long as ‘rivers roll and woods tire 
green.’ They breathe the uatural character and 
spirit of the country, and must Ik- coevtil with it in 
existence. V.’hercver the words are ehanted, a pic¬ 
ture is presented to the mind; and whether the lone 
be piahitiye and sad, or joyous an.l e.'toLting, one 


overpowering feeling takes posstMsioh of thtf ima- 
ginatiiHi. The susceptibility of the poet inspired 
him with real emotions and p,sssion, and his geiitus 
repKidiiecd them witlk the glow'iiig warmth and 
truth of iiature. 

‘ 'r.-iiii o’ Shunter ’ is usualiy considered to be 
Ilnrns's masterpiece: it was so eonsldcreil by him¬ 
self, and the judgment has beeiicontiniied by'Cainp- 
hi'll, Wilson. Montgoincry, and idtnost every critic. 

It ilispl.iys more various jiowevs tiiun any of his 
iitlicr pioiluetioiis. hcginiiiiigwith low comic humour 
and Ihuidianalian revelry (the dramatic secnewl the ' 
coiiiniciiccnieiil is uniqtu, even in Ihirn- ), and rang- ' 
iiig through the various stvics of tlie dcscriptiv,-, : 
flic Hrrililc. the stijuriialiird, and the hidie.roUs. i 
'I he oricii,;di|y bonic of the phrases and senli- 
te.cii!'. as 

hicL’- noij he lilc.-'t. hut T.vm was gloriuns— 

(iVr .'d the ill- ot hfi; \ .co>:i'>us I 1 

the felicity o*' -i.nic of the -iniilcs, and the claitic. 
'ofeetiiitl -pririijiin.'S of ti c vi rsitictiT'oii, nnnt aUo 
he con-iiii red a-' ai-ii ig ill tiic cfiLet. The potlli i 
ica.ls fir were 11,1.1; o-i'l ic laie transjiort of in- j 
-IHi' 'lull. Iv'■ iv till hard Ici-i tune to trml or to j 
-i.i ivcr. in 1,1- li,’'vi.i;i'; and -nch we know WMS ' 
.ii"'!,ii!y tile case. .Nixt to tlii- iiiimitahle ‘tale of | 
i'-iitii’ ill o.'ii>irijiity, iir.ii in happy groujiiiig of 
III .:z's. ia.lii fani'li.'ir and awful, wc should he dhs- ' 
|"|■ld to riiidv' t'lic t!K 'llie poet 

id' ;iti'i ihe . i.iiai 1 n -,ipt i.-uti ai* of tin* jieasai.lrj' 
i- i I the -ii intnri - i.f >.it.i'.i ■ Ic.it iho.tghhis Addiv-sS 
I- r I’.'dj h dicri ii-, he iiitcrsiaa scs passiiccs of the 
111.hi St li'..iutv. .led hliiids a fc.'lmri.f tenderness 
ai.l caaipuni Ill n with hi- ol-'n, rati'ii'i of the Evil 
I •lie. 'I'licii!',. t of (Murrii-t was never move ha]ipi!v 
h-p.aiC'! ti'i.ii ill tl'c coin < pt’cii of .-us U a being 
-trc.iii'g 111 lo.i.'ly ali i,.-' and vu-tliuir aino!;.' trees— 
111 tile faiirdiaiity of -iy icimour with wiiicli the 
])i,i t l.'itur. - -o ..wild .'ii.’i mysterious’ a personage 
t w’li'’Innl. 1..S lie s.iv,. id'ii e! i.ierturiii d ti.e infant 
i.o.tii. .Hid I’ll.lied ail I. and in that grange and in- 
M'liahle outhicas ol'.-y iiipa'.liy in w hieh a Ijojs' is 
evpiv-si'l for tliS' it. oil, an I pity for the fate, 
evi o;’ Sat, 1,1 hl!i..',iIt-- 

I’lii t.;,-"'y 'U .vci'l, .luhi Su.kle-heu ! 

'ill ' ;.,o, ye i ,1, n II'oii'.dit .nid inet,’*! 
y . . 1 .. io., 'i.ight— 1 (liiitiii ken — 

.-■I'li ii.U’ 11 -l.'hc ; 

I'm wac t" think npo’ yen den, 
l',.i'!i I'l'T y..or -.ike I 

Till' .^.' 7 '/ ,'i’i- i.s a'lot’iicr strikin-gly ori;yin;!! 
proilivt ion. If IS the nii’.st dr.iRiiuic 111'bis works. 

, .iii'i tb.c eh.iriii ti r-.rre all tnicly siisfaimd. I'f the 
( otti r's t-atiirdoy Night, the Moinitaiti Djisy, I'rtlic 
Miii-c's \c-t. it Would lic idle to attempt any 
' liili'gy. In these Ibtnis i.s seen in Ins fairest colours 
—not wirli .ill his strength, but in ids happiest and 
ninst heartfelt inspiration- his brightest sunshitlc 
and Ins tendcrest tears, 'fhe workmanship of these 
leading poems 1 - eipud to the value of the matenal.s. 
'I'lic pecnlii.r liialect of Ihirns being a eoinpnsite u, 
Scoteii and l.iiglisli. which he varied at will (the 
Scotch being Lcnerally reserved for the comic and 
tcniU r, ii'id the English for the serious and loffyh 
his diction is rtinarkaiily rich niul copious. No poet 
is more pietiii’csiiiu! in expression. This was fhe 
result cquidly of accurate ohservarion, eareful .study, 
and strong feeling. His cnctgy and trutli stamp the 
highest value tin his writines. He is a« literal as 
('iswper. The hanks of llie l>oon are dei'crihi-d as 
fiiillifuUy as tho.-e of the (hise; and his views ot 
li'im.'iii life aiiil manners are as real and as finely 
moralised. His range of sii'>i.--ti, however, was 
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infinitely more diversified, including a varied and 
romantic landscaiw, tlie customs and superstitions 
of his country, tlie delights of good feilowaliip and 
hoon society, the aspirations ot youtiifiil ambition, 
and, above all, tlie emotions of love, wlncli he de¬ 
picted with such mingled foivour and delicacy. 
This ecstacy of passion was unVnown to the uiifhor 
of the Task. Nor could tlie latter Inive conceived 
anything so truly iwctienl as the itnage of Coda, 
the tutelar genius and inspircr of tlie [leasiint youth 
in his clay-lmilt hut, where his heart and fancy 
overflowed witli love and jsietry. Cowper read and 
appreciateil Burns, and we can picture his astniiiah- 
nient and delight on perusing sucli strains as Coila's 
address:— 

‘ With future hope I oft wonl.l gaze 
Fond on thy little early w.n.s. 

Thy rudely carolled, chiming phr.ise, 

In uncouth rajuic.', 

Fired at the simple, artlc-vs laj 
Of other times. 

I saw thee seek the sounding sliore. 

Delighted with the dasliing roar; 

Or when the noitli his (lei cy st'.rc 

Droic through the sky, 

I .saw griiii nature’s visage hoar 

Strike thy yoong cyr. 

Or when the deep groen-inantled c.is-.h 
Warm cherished ( lery flowiet''. loith, 

And joy and music pouring forth 
In PI cry grore, 

I saw thee eye rho gencial 'nirih 

With bouaJU', hue. 

When ripened liehls and azuie skn-', 

Called forth the icapers’ rn-LiinL' loo'e, 
t saw thee learc their evening joyi, 

And lonely stalk, 

To rent tliy bo-(mi’.s swc'.iing lise 
in pensive walk. 


When youthful loie, warju-Moshing, 
Keeii-.shivering shot thy nerves aloim, 
Those accent.', gi'atcfiil to thy tongue, 

The adored Xame, 

I tayght thee how ti' poiir in s'oig, 

To .soothe thy Ihiiiio. 

I saw thy pulseS maddening play. 

Wild send tliee plea!>ure’s do\ lou-, W'.y, 
Misled by Fancy’.' meteor-ray. 

By passion driven ; 

But yet the light tliat led a'tray 

Was light from lieuim. 

f taught thy iuiiiiner-i>ain*iiig 'trait, ■. 
The loves, the ways of simple swoin'. 

Till now, o’er all my wide domaiiis 
Thy fame extends; 

And some, the jiride of Coila’s plains, 
Bee./mi! thy triends. 

Thou canst not leant, nor can I sln.w. 

To paint with 'rhonison's landseape ghin ; 
Or wake the bosom-melting thioe. 

With Shenstone’s art ; 

Or pour, with Oray, the moving (h.a 
Wane on the heart. 

Vet, all beneath the un rival led ro-e, 

The lowly daitiy sweetly hloivs; 

Though large the forest’s iiionareh throws 
His army shade, 

Vet green the juicy hawthorn grows 
Adowii the glade. 


Then never marnthr nor n^ina; ■ ' '■'■r ' 

Strive in thy humble sphere to shine; • 

And trust me, not Potosi’s mine. 

Nor king’s regard. 

Can give a bliss o’cmjatchiiig thine, 

A rustic bard. 

To give nty counsels all in one—• 

Tliy tuneful llaiiie still careful fan } 

Pioserve the dignity of man, 

With soul erect; 

And trust, the tmiver.sal plan * 

Will all protect. 

Atid near tlnm this’—she solemn s.ai(l, «. 

And bound the holly round my heail: 

The poli'hed li’aves, and berries red. 

Did rustling play; 

.\nd, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 

Burns nevor '('onld have iniprovc4 upon the grace 
iiud tenderness nf this ronuintic vision—the finest 
revelation ever made of the hope mid .ambition of a 
youtliful poet. Greater struiigtli, however, he un- 
douliU'dly aeiiuired with the experience of inauhood., 
Ills Turn o’ Slmiitcr, .aifi Bruce’s Address, are the 
result of nmtnrt'd iiowcrs; and his songs evince a 
cDMsi ioii.s mastery of the a^ and omterials'of eom- 
luwition. Ilis ^'lsilln of Liix!rty at Linetuden is,a 
gr.'ri and .sjdemlid fragment, ']rhe rxfleetive spirit 
i-Miicf'l in Ids caily einstics is found, in his Lines 
W niti-ii ill Fii.ors’ (‘arno Ilcrmitiige, to h^ve settled 
into I di'Op VI in of moral philosophy, clear and 
, iru' the lim-s of Swift, and informed with a' 

' hig! -r wisdom. It cannot be said that Burns obSo- 
1 lutcly mils in any kind of composition, except in his 
I cp'jiiiic.s, these are coarse without being })ointeil 
I or cntiTt:iini^)g. Nature, which had lavished on him 
! suiMi powers humour, denied him wit. 
j In n i pwing the intellectual career of the poet, 
hi? col lespondciK i‘ must not lie overlooked. His 
liroM- stylo was more nmliitions than that of his 
poetry. In tlic latter lie followed the dictates of 
nature, warm from the heart, whereas in his letters 
he ainu-d at ticing sentimental, jieuuliar, and striking; 
iind sinijiliciiy was sometimes sacrificed for efll-i.-t. 
As .iohiiion Considered ciiuversatioii to be an intel¬ 
lectual aivTiii, wherein every man was hound to do 
his best. Bums seems to luive regarded letter-writing 
in inueli the .same light, and to have considered it 
necessary at times t^ display all liis acquisitions to 
amuse, gratify, or astonish Ids patronising corre-. 
spondents. (Jonsidcrahle deductions must, therefore, 
be made from Ids puhlislii^d corrcajiondence, whether 
ri'gnrdcd at an index to his feeluigs and situation, 
nr as models of the ejiistolary style, fn nvhjmt, 1 e 
luliptcd Idinstif too much to the chiiracter and tashw. 
of the jier.son he was addressing, and in he was 
led away by a^love of display. A tinge <if pedantry 
and assumption, and of reckless bravado, was thus i 
at times sufH'rinduced ujKm the manly and t])OUg1it- 
fiil simplicity of hi.s natural cliaracter, which sits as 
awkwardly iiiam it as tlie intrusion of Jove or 
Jtaiiiii' into tlie rural songs of Allan Ramsay.* 

* The sprain of French in his letters to )>r Mooted Sfrs j 
I Kidrlt'll, i\t‘. h.ivft an unplcasQiit efl'etfU * Xf ^ 

turn ill JJtit{u.ld SUwurt, * It trail in tetrofl^i:dnj;i: | 

ucoaDioriitlly [in eonveniaiion] a wnrd or pbrastt ^rom 
lanKUiiKOs" ('ampbell makes a aimlliir Btatcment^ and 
the following aneoditte One of hiii (rien<U» who QwtM him , 
Into ilio coTiipaiiy of a frenck tailyr rumarKapd* wiUi . 

that he attomiited to convey with iier in her own tcOigMA. 
Their French, however, whu mutuony nnvntelti|{lhle«; j 

, M Horns cotild make hlmseU’ nnderstood, he iinfQstsuiatoly' j 
i oironded the foreign itMly. He meant to tell rj 

.■ w • .1 
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Bum*** tetter*, howerer. are valuable as memorials 
' of hi* temiwrtmeat and geniii*. He was often dis- 
Unct, forcible, and happy in expression—rich in 
•aliio* of imagination and poetical feeling—at times 
deeply pathetic and impressive. He lifts the veil 
from the miseries of hU latter days with a hand 
struggling betwixt pride and a broken spirit His 
autobiography, addressed to Dr Moore, written wlien 
his mind was salient and vigorous, is as remarkable 
for its literary talent as for its modest indeixindence 
and clear judgment; and the letters to Mrs Dunlop 
(in whom lie had entire eonfidenoe, ami adiose lady¬ 
like manners and high principle rebuked his wilder 
Spidt) are all characterised by. sincerity and ele¬ 
gance. One beautiful letter to tliis lady we are 
tempted to copy: it is poetical in the highest degree, 

. and touches with exquisite taste on the mysterious 
luiion between external nature and the sympatliies 
and emotions of the hiiniait frame:— 

, • El.Li8l.AVD, Jfiw- Year-D.tn Momiag, 17TO. 

This, dear madam, is a morning of wislies, and 
would to Ood tliat I came under the aimstle .J.mies’s 
description t—/As prayar of a riylUenun man itcaikih 
much. In tiiat rase, niailaiii, you should iveli'onie 
in a year full of blessings ;,cverytliing tii.it obstrnet.s 
or disturbs tranquillity and self enjoy nient sbould 
be removed, and uvery'pleasure tliat IVail Imniaiiity 
can taste should ije yohrs. 1 own myself so litllu a 
Presbyterian# that 1 approve of sot times and sea¬ 
sons of more tiian ordinary nets of devotion, for 
breaking in on tliat Imbituated routine of life and 
thouglit whicli is so apt to redun* onr evisteiii e to 
a kind of instinct, or even sometimes, and uilh 
some minds, to a st.ate very little iietter tiiaiuniere 
oiaehiuery. 

This day, the first Sniidtiy of May. a bree/v, 

I blue-skied noon some time about the beginning, au.l 
a hoary morning and calm sunny dav*aiKuit tliL-eod 
of autumn ; tlu'se, time out of uiiivl#liavt^L>ecii with 
me a kind ofjioliday. 

I believe I owe this to that glorious paper in tlie 

abiwming purbim.anct di.lluhtful incniwi-rcitiim.hiit (>\-pri's-«l 
hJinsDlf &u as Us ap}Hsn to bor toiia.iii sb,- \,;is food of | 
A))oaking: to whkli the ftallic dame indiKii.sntly reiil'isl, ih.st it , 
was quite as rouiiuou for ^siots to be iuux.itiiient .s- for o (.men 
to lie loquacious.' Ilie friend who intriHliioi’d lliiniu on 'li;s 
oooiuiion land wbo hersrif rcliitcl the .sneodoe' to Mr C'!iiii]i' 
bril) was Miss Margaret Clialiiirrs, nfti-rnanls Mrs ],cims 
H ay, wlio died in iai.'l. Thv wonder is, t)i,it tlie dlsxifoted 
arlatocracy of tbo Caledonian Hunt, and (In- * leiekisii trades¬ 
men of Edlnburah,' left any part of the iirixinnl plainness and 
stmpHoity of bis manners. Vot bis Itsirned friends saw no 
ebange in tho proud neif-sitffained and si'lf-nicaMirine ixad. 
llo kept his ground, and he asked no inoro. ‘ A Monenliat 
(dearer knowledge of men's affain,, hcarcelyof tbeir ciiar.u-* 
tors,! says the quaint but true and searnhing Tiiooiai-t'ai-li le, 
•thhi winter in Edinburgh did alfard him; but a shariar fill¬ 
ing of Kortunc's unequal arrangements in their Mieial desiliiy 
It also left witli bun. He bad seen tbeggay and gorgisuia 
MtsbX, In whieh tbo laiwerful are born to play thou parts. 
nay, bad himself stood in the midst of it: and he felt moi-o 
bitterly than ever that here he waa but a liaikor-m, and liad 
no part or lot In that splendid game. From tiiia tbiic a jealous 
Indignant fear of social degradation takes poAsessiun of bhn; 
and perverts, so far as aught could jiervert, his private con¬ 
tentment, and his feelings towards his richer follows. If w.w 
dear to.Burr^' that he had talent enoiigii to make a fortune, 
or S hundred fortunes, could ho but hare riglitly wilksl this. 
It wasoEear also that he willed something far ditferent, and 
'"ftlerafdre could not make one. .Unhappy it was that he had 
- BOt.|iewer to choeso the one and reject the other, hnt must 
bait forever between two opinions, twn objects: making ham- 
,}!*Nd ii4va{Dement towards either. But so it is with many 
' hieaj " we wng f'V the merchandise, yet would fain krep the 
' prle»i“ end so stand chaffering with Kate, in vexations alter- 
isatknj tfll tiia night come, and our fair is over!’ 


Spectator—tiie Visitm of aiirsa—a piece that stnick 
my young fancy before I was capable of fixing- an 
idea to a word of three syllables: “ On the 6th day 
of the moon, which, according to the cuatom of my 
forefathers, I always keep holy, after having washed 
myself, and offered up iny morning devotions, 1 
ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to pass 
tlie rest of the day in meditation and praytr.” 

We know notliing, or next to notliiiig, of the 
substance or structure of our soiii.s, so cannot ae- I 
count for those seeming caprices in them, that one ' 
should he particularly pleased with tliis thing, or ; 
struck -witii that, whieh, on minds of a dilTcrent i 
cast, makes no (ixtrmirdinary impression. I liave ! 
some favourite flowers in spring, among whicii are ^ 
the inouiitain-dai.'iy, the liaruijtll, the foxglove, the ; 
wilil-brier rose, the huililing birch, and the hoary 
hawtlioni, that 1 view and hang over with parti- , 
ciilar delight. I never hear the loud, solitary whistle j 
of the curlew in a suniini-r nrsm, or the wild mixing ' 
cadence of a troop of graj' plovers in an autum.nal 
iimniing, without feeling an elevation of soul like , 
tlie (•iilini«iasni of devotion or poetry. Tell me, my .. 
dearfiiend, to wicit can this lie owing? Are we a ' 
jiiecc of machinery, u Inch, like the .iiiolian harp ! 
jiax.iivc, takes the imprcS.sioii of the passing aeei- | 
dent? <)r do tlicse ttorkings argue something , 
within us above the trodden clod? 1 oivn myself 
parri.d to sucti jiroofs of tliose awful and Important 
realities—a (iod tliat made all tilings—man’sirnma- 
teri.d and iinniortal iialiirc, and a world of weal or 
wo bevoiid di ath and the grave.’ 

To tlie doetriiie of Oio hnninrtidity of the soul, 
Burns seems to imve clung witn fond tenacity: it 
Mirtived the wreck or confusion of his early im- 
jiressions. and fonned tlie .strongest and most siKith- ' 
ing of his bfliefs. in other resnects his creed was , 
cliiirty practical. ‘ Wliatevcr niui.gatcs the woes, 
or increases tlie Itajiphiess of otiier--,’ he says, ‘tliis i 
is my critcrinii of gi.iodne.ss; and wliatever injures 
society at large, or any individual in it, this is rn.V 
re.i.son of iuiipiitt.' Tlie same feeling he had t?x- 
jiressed in one of his early piiem.s— 

But deep tin- tinth impressed my mind, 

Tliroueb .ill his works idinitid. 

The lic.irt in nei .ilri.l ami kind ^ 

'the iimst resembles (Ind. , 

Ponji cture.s have hi en idly formed ns to theproitable 
etfiet vliieh educ.ition vonld have bad on the mind 
of Burns. Wo may as will speenlate on the change 
wliieli migiit iv- wrought by the enginet r, tlie 
planter, and agrieulliinsf, in assiniil.iting ‘.he -wild . 
seeiier.v of Scotland to that of F.aalaiid. Wiui would 
wish (if it were possilile’), by suecefsive .graftings, 
to m.ike the bireh or flic pine approxinii.fo to the 
o.ak or tlie elm ? Nature is vi'trious in ail lier works, ; 
and lias diver-.iticd genius as nmeli as slie has done , 
tier jilants and trees. In Burns we have a genuine , 
Seotti.sii piet: why sliould we wish to mar the j 
beautiful order and variety of nature by making | 
liiin a llrvdet) or .a tiray? Edueatiou could not i 
luive impnived Burns's songs, his Tam o’ Sbanter, I 
or any otlier of lii.s great poems. Ho woulil never j 
have written tliem but for liis situation and feelings 
us a peasant—and could lie have written anything ' 
better? Tlie wlmle of tliat world of passion and ; 
beauty wliich lie has . laid ojieii to us might have 
been fiid for ever; and tlie genius w-hicli was so well , 
and wortliily cmiiloyed in cmbellisliing rustic life, | 
and adding new interest .mid glory to his country, | 
would Old}' have swelled the long procession of Eng- , 
lisii poets, stript of his originality, and beariiig, j 
tliougli proudly, the ensign of conquest and sub- j 
iiiission. 

• 4R.‘i ,! 
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TfU. TBit PXX&im ttittk 


^ [Fi ewi Micnu’s Fpistlfo ] 

Well sing ikuld Cod&’s plains atul It ii*, 
Her moon red>biown vf r heather hi IN, 
Her banks and braes, hci dens si I delN, 
Where gloiious \\ all 
Aft bure the gree, as story tolN, 

Free southron billies 

At Wallace’ name what Nettish bio d 
But boils up in a spimg tide fhii d ’ 

Uft hare our feailess fitln rs sti d> 

Bv W allaei' sidi, 

Still pressing ouwnul, n d w it sh I, 

1)1 gloi lolls d < '' 

Oh sweet are ( ill shaikhs ind w »N, 

W bell lintwbitcs (haut iiuung thi luN, 
Ai H 1 III m’ harts in amuious win N, 

Ihm huts tn|o\, 

While through the braes the iiisliit iiood' 
ij Atithwiilfu ni ' 

I Fien winter bleak his chaiiiis to ini 

When wiiuN raio thieiuh the iiiki 1 tiii 
I Oi Irosts on hills of ()»hil‘rei 
Aie h >ari grai 

f)r blinding drifts i ild fui ns fit e, 
Daiketiing tbe Inj ' 

On natuie' a’ thy snows iiii H mis 
lo tceliiig, pensile heaits h ^ eh unis ' 

\\ hcthei the suniiuer kiiidlv iTirni , 

W i’liie and 1 lit, 

Or wiiitei howls in gusty st mis 
j Ihe ling diiK 1 ijit' 

I The Muse, n le poet iiei Ian I hit. 

Till li> biuisel he leajnel to w ui Ui 
Adowm siine tiottui lui i s nu indi , 

A'i'l no tiiink ] III. , 

Oh sweet, to stin and } ii iie pindi 
I \ Jieirt f It sii g 1 


Wh«i ance life’s day draw* near the cloKKOnV 
Then fareweel vacant careleu roaipbr; 

And lareiteel cheerfu' tankards foamin') 

And social noise; 

And fareweel dear, deluding vroman! 
rhejoy of joys! 

Oh Life • how plc.isant in thy rooming. 

Young Kaney’s lajs the hills adomiiigl 
Lold pausing caution's lesson scemiiug, 

Wo fnsk away, 

I ikc sthoolboja, at the exiieeted 4iaiiiiiig) 

To joy and pill 

M c waiider there, we, wander heie, * 

\\ e ei< tiie lose ujion the biier, 

I niniiidtul that the thorn is near, 

Among the it ires' 

\nil thii gh the puny wound nppt ir, 

^hoit wink it grieres, 

s 4 

71) a VmiHt mx Ptttstf, j 

tin turning ci e ilown with tht ploiign in Apnl ITSts j 

\\ et, niodt t, I riiiisoii tipped flowci, f 

I hou’x met ni„ n an^ il hnui , j 

tor I maun crush miaiig the stuiiie j 

lliv sleiuUr ■'i.tiii 

lo ipiip thee 11 w is past luj powti, ij 

riiou honnu gem ,, ^ j 

lias t it s no tin in b r swei t, 
ihe bimiie 'aik, (imipajiion meet, 

Hemhng thee miiu *hi ihwy witt' 

\Vi’ sjtctkNl iittnst, 

A bin p lid spiingmg, blitht, lo giset 
The pui|ihng earit. 

( lukl Ilk w tlic bitter biting north 
• i pon tb'f early, humble biitli, 
let (fheerliilly thou glinted fmtli 
( Imiil the stoilil, 

seaieenaieil iboii the patent eaith I 

Ihv Uiidei form i 


Them farewell hun s < 1 lurtl I > i , 
lo garland my poetii I rows' 
ileticcfurth III 111 e w'leit buss plou i - 
Aic whi uling thr ii , 

And Hath the line's Iicvhfs t id • t 
My rustle sang 

I'll wander on, with temless he td 
How neser-halting monitnts spied, 
lill fate shall snap the buttle thicii 1 
Thin, all miki iwn, 

111 lay me with the ingloii ms deid, 

1 tig t and gone' 

I But why o’ death begin a t ik ’ 

lust now we’re living semnd lud hale, 
j 'Jhen top and maintop eiowil the sail, 

I Heave < are o’er side' 

I And large before eii)oymfiit’s gale, 

I Ijpt’s t ik tilt tide , 

I 

This life, sae far’s f iindirstand, 

Is a* ciiehauted fairy laod. 

Where pleasure is the magie wand, 

That, wiikkil light, 

Maks hours like minutes, hand in h ti 1, 
Dsnet by fii’ light 

The magic wand then let uh wield ; 

For, ance that fire-and forty a)ie,eleil. 
See, craay, weary, joyless uld, 

Wi’ wrinkled face, 

I Comes hostin’, hitplm' owre (he held, 

I 4 Wi’ creepin’ pate. 


I he daunting flowers our gaidens yield, ' 

High shiltinng woods and wi’s maun shield . 

But thou, Kniath the random bukl 
() tlod or stane, 

Xcloiiis the histio stibble fit lil, 

T iiscen, alane 

1 hcie in thy scanty mantle, cl id, 

I a/ siiawic bosom sun waid s{ nad, 

JI lu hits thy unassuming hi ad i 

III humble*,! iisi , 

Put nrw the share upt ais thy beal, ' 

And low thou lies' ^ 

Snih IS the file of artless maid, 

Swti t flow ret of the rural shade! 

By lovi s ai^nplirity betrayed, 

And guileless trust, 

1 ill she, like thee, all soiled, is laid t 
Low t’ the dust. 

Nich 18 the fate of simple bard. 

On life’s rough o( cart luckless starred? [ 

f’liskiifitl he to note tbe card 

Of prudent Ion, V 

1 ill billows rage, and galf«) blow 
And whelm him o’eij 

Such faU. to suffering worth is given, 

VV ho long with wants and woes has stfiveft. 

By human pride Or cunning dnven ^ 

To misery’s bnnk, 
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Sveo tk^u who aiouro’st the dftwy’s fate. 

That fate u tlune-'uo dt«tont date; 

Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, eUtc, 

Full cm thy bloom, 

Till crashed beneath the tairow’s wei,;ht, 
shall be thy doom 

Od Afvllliin 

A RVuHomsn who held the pstent for hto honinirs mimcdiahi} 

* from AlmWitv l.od 

‘ suoiiH the I noi be red ' — S/ief'/ i 
^ Blit non hm lodmnt Lmnn is i in 
ViirMtiUIicn 'louim nar luif^iit 
Ills Mitd sras like tiie id >ik in si n, 

Amitchlcssli svinlyti|,ht 

Oh Death' thou tyi ini H i’ and hi j h ' 

The meiVle deni wi a wtn lie 
llaurl thee haiiie to his hi k s lU lu , 

U’er hull hi on hull 

And like stock fish coiin o’l i his stud ne 
l\t’ thy luld sides' 

He’sgano' he h ^iine ' he’s fi it us tnn, 

Ihe ae b< st tell >w c’eras as b rii' 

Thee, Matthcn, N ituu’s sel’ shill in i 
Hv'nood an 1 im d, 

\Vh 0 re, haply, P t>*stia>s 1 nl rn, 

• 1 ae II 111 imIc 1' 

Ye hills, iieai luibors i ’ the stirii , 

That pioudly cock >our i n stin^ in 
Ye clifis, the haunts ul saihn,; itaiiis, 

W here ciho slunihi i ' ^ 

’oine join, )< N iture’s stuidiist banns 
Aly uailin" imnibcis’ 

Mourn, ilka groio the <uslmt ki ns' 

\ e hazelly shaws and biKiy dins'* . 

\ e bamus witnnl ii„ mmu yoi i /' i . 

Ri’tj Idlin’di , 

til foaudi^f strani;, mi lusts stuis, 

1 lae lin to lin' 


Mdiini, little liaithills o’ti the It i 
kc stately fo\j,l nis f ni to sit , 
Ye aoodbnus ban inj; bnnnil • 

In stilted la wti- 
¥« loaes on your thorny tree, 

lb first > fijKtiS 


At dawn, nhen tsuy gi issi blade 
Dioops with a di iiui ml at its head, 

At even, when heaim their fragi nice shin 
r tlyy ustling gill. 

Ye mauLins uhiddin thi iiigh the „l i it, 
(. me 101 U iiiy nail 

Mown, ye nee son^'steis o’ tin- uo d 
1 e grouse that eiap the hcathi i bud, 

V e curlews ealhn^ through a clud 

Vc uhistling ploeei . 
And mouiti, ye nhiiiing p utnek brci d' 
• He’s glut* tor Clei 


Mourn, looty coots, and sperklet’t ils. 
Ye fisher heions, iiatihuig eels, 

Ye duck andidlake, wi’ airy nhecls 
I irrling ^lu liikt 

Ve bittfglis, ttllTht quaginm leels. 
Hair tor his s ik« 

Mourn, rlameiingeraiks at do e o dn 
'Mfeng fields o' fiuueitng eloiei gay, 
And when ye rung your auuunl nay 
(lae* our eauld shoic, 
Irll thae fh< uoilds wha lies in clay 
^ M hajii ne deplore. 


Ye houlets, frae your ivy bower, 

III some auld tret, oi eldnteh tower, * 

M hat time the iuik n, wi’ silent glower 
bets up h* r horn, 

\\ ail throu^lh the dreary m duight hour 
Till waukntc mini' 

(ih, r era, fonsts, lulls, and pi iins' 

Oft haieyc he aid tny tinty stums 
But now, what el e for me run tins 
Bill tills ot wo' 

Ami lia“ my een Ihi diapping rams 
Maun e\i r flow 

't 111 I, sj 111 tl oil d iihng ol thf year. 

Ilk eo’isfip tup hliall kip a teal • 

1 hou, iumincr, wl ilt each i omy spear 
ShiK ts up Its bt 1 1 , 

Till „itiii, flowery tl esses ehea-' 

1 11 him that b dead 

llui ai uinn wi’thy yellow haii. 

In Jiief thy sill m mantle tetr' 

Ih m, wiiitci, hurling tbiough the air 
rhf niiiing blast, 

Wi^eo’cith iiiktlw I'ddidiie 
J be w inli we ic b st 

\I uiuliii ill 1 nil, .It it souiti flvht* 

M mn, eiiipiiss if the sdent in dit' 

'll 1 y n, twimvlin. slnnics bri,.ht, 
ki M iitbi w •nouni' 

I r tl 1 i.h u Ul lb Ik s ti’cn h s ilij.»it, 

SI u l J let im 

t*b 11 II bi 111 the nun the brstbei ' 

1 eit thou .om, and Jc ii tor eiii ’ 

\ii 1 lust til 11 11 SSI I that unknown live , 

I ill s diiaii h uiid ' 

1 mi, whin shtllwi finl inrthii, 

II will arm) 1 ' 

< f 1 lit SI i'( tin It ml s, ye ,.li it, 
in 1 ihi tiiisi 1 II1 h sttti 
But by till hut tint 111 w lit, 

I lint nun ul i oith ' 

\ Iwi 1 tbi HI best till w’sliti 
1 11 I ly in c 1 tl 


U ; . / r 

I III eh, ye lu'.mis Ink a 1 stiong. 

The wntills distinii ' 

M III'iiiN 11 s tini ill not I elm. 

On I 111 Ul 111 iws till 

■sai 1 It tin li, sit wsi t ill, 

"11 d luiitmah ,.aid he , 

III pi mil n s) ling, aid dtinrid it louml, 
Btl ill the .allows tiu 

til 1 It is ill ith but lurtiiig 1 icith' 

Oil mmy \ hhudy iliiii 
I'le diiid his 1 Ul, an 1 in thi' pine 
I 111 Inm yi t i.iiii' 

I luic ihi I hiiuil' hoiii oft niy hoiids, 

Vml In II. t' me my sword , 

\ml thill s no a mm in all bcotliml, 

But I U liaie h m it a iioid 

1 II hud i liti ol stmt and stnfi, 

1 lu bv tnadiine, 

It limns my lieait I imiat depait 
And not aungeil b< 

“Now fareiitll light- then snnsliiiio biif.iit, 
And all liencath tho ski' 

May (oiiard shame distain his iianii, 

I he wietih th it darts not die* 


' Bnaltsi 
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Afmiu 

Again T(} IK iitg natnie Hts 
Her n be aHhunte itv uinal bu 
Her leafy locks ware in tl e bn.r/i 
All freshly utteped iii moii ii 1 «' 


Hat it’s nut the roar o’ sea or uhore 
\V(ul make me langoi aish to tariyt 
Nor ehouts u’ wai that’s htaid afar— 
It’s Icaung thte, my bonnie Maiy< 

Varii ^fon<m, 


CYCIAlPiBDtA OF 


T 


MW. TO> niMBbr ttik jy 


la vain to me tho «,uaslips IHn 
In sain to me the snhls sjni ^, 
In saiu to me, ii .Un oi shan, 

The mans and tlu lintnhitc si ig 


r* One nf m V javenile « ni ks B tm$ * Of all the pTodtie. 
t ms (f Dm ns tho pithstle and scrloiulnTO aongswltiob hf 
h w lift KInnd him In the in mm r of old bnllndi, are jerhaps 
t) SI ninth ttibt the dit}<ist and raiMt lastinit hold it tM 
n III I s loh an the Imts of M try Monson do —ffoiHttl 


The merry jloiislib i ilittrs Ins n n i 
Wi’ JOS t’li t(i tl SI Isman t 11 
But 1 fc to me s a m nj htam, 

, A ditam of am, th it neitr naiika 

1 hi « i itin i I tilt « itii ski ns 
\iiui„tli m 'i lutklii os n\, 
0 he st itclj in niuji'tic snn s, 

1 i eierj thing is llts«t 11 it 1 


till MIIV, at thj window hi, 

It IS thi wishi I, the ti^stid heui ' 
Ihist smiles uii I glances let me stc, 
that make the imsei’o treisun poor. 
Ilow 1 litht *y nnd I bide the stonre, 

\ iMiii> hi lie trie sun to sun, 

(I iH I the ruh lewuid bciuie, 
Iheljiilv Alarv 'Monson 


Tie hephcid stciks Ins full’ill si j 
\nd onie thi iiicoilinu nl I'tles nil 
i’ wild, uuKjuil, wan li ini tij, 

1 inett him in the I’eW) hill 

And when tl c laik, ’tween ’ t ai 1 In 
1 lithe w i ik r bj tlu dii i s si U, 
And mounts m I sin„s on flitleiii * w 
A wo w rn Ji i st I hiniewaid ,, li 


A cstuen when to shi tiembliiig string 
Ih( diiKi ,.ud thniigh the lighted lia’, 
To thci lay tniiv t tk its wing, 

I sit lut Tie t'ui licaid nor saw 
lhiu,,,h this was lair, and that wag hi ivr, 
in 1 yon the ti ist l f v’ the town, 

1 si.hei, ltd sill I iau$; them a’, 

‘ \ e in t I ■') in 'Monson ’ 


Cfiu ii in*ei, vuh tlniK a s h >’ 
in 1 ragii •» 1 eii 1 t’u 111 ’t I tin 
III 1 om i lUsHthi iii\ ihterl « 1 

ii 1 11 natiue ill is s id ake ii e 

If I 1 If 

[* Theec lavui lU-lj ifttchn st in is nt i i 1 i i f 
• a thi s nd1 1 t s I 


Oii'iri 11 t I'l I 1 uek hi ( |l 

iilia 1 r tbs s K w id ,Iadl\ die-" M 

I )i c 11 st th ll bn ll ’hat heart of lit', )| 

i\ h ISO 11 ly lant is 1 ring thee* Ij 

1 1 1 I I 1 v« tho 1 wilt na me, It 

it I st he pm I me shown, I 

i tlu lit m„ti)tli einr i be 1 

I Ik thou It o’il iry Monson j 


ie foul ki s ind th n wt sever 

\e fiirewcel, ala* 1 r ever 

Deep in he irt n in„ lea III pit l,i t’ t, 

i\ ainng sighs and pr a is 111 wn, 1 1 

ii h I sli ill sav (bat I itiine ,.nevcs 1 ii , 

iihile the stai fh je lit It vcshiii’ 

Me, iiai ehetrfu twii klc h,.hts i u , 

Dirk desp HI a ouiiil benight 11 <* 

I •! nt It blvmt n y partial f» i v 
N lethiug c< iild r» sjst my N n , 

Put to set ntr was t j 1 ive her 
1 ove but her, and lost Ijrcici 
Had we never loved sit knili 
Had we nivei livtd ullinUv, 

"Never met i never j iitt 1, 
iV e had ne’er been I lol tn ht ii u t 

hare thee wetl, thou hist an 1 f iii t ’ 
fare thee wfcl, thou I e t an 1 I net 
ffiino bi ll' l joy and treis iie, 

Peace, enjoyineiit, love, ai ' | It isurc* 

Ao fond kiss, and then w< seyei, 

At farewell, alls' for evei' 

Deep m heart wrung tiars I 11 plcd,.( fhti, 
iVarniig si^hs and grrans 1 11 wage tb ' 

Vy H nr e If iry 
<10 fttoh to me i j nt < ’ v mt, 

Anil fill It in > silvtr tissi , 

'J hat [ may drink, bef >re ’ 

A sorviee to iip b mr ic 1 issi , 

Ihe Tuat locks at the ] i o’ T citb, 

1 u’ loud the wind bl iw frae the h > n , 
Tilt ship iidcH by the Bt witl hw. 

And I miun leave i tj boniiio 'Mi ij 

Tlie tmmptts sound, the banmrs fir 
The glittering sjiears an ranked reulv , 
riio shouts o’ war arc heard afar, 

Ihe battle closes thick and blcudv, 


fr’i s If/icw 


'scots wga hai wi ii illaeo bled, 

N ts wham 'li i c his aften It I, 
i\ t t 11 It t J vt 111 , m Ik 1, 

()i to V let ry' 

'' w s the i> iiid II iw's the hour, 

'sit lilt fi lit 1 1 vttle loin , 
s f nppna h pi md hdwaids powei— 

( h uns and slavtij ' j 

i\ hi will be a tiaitor knave 1 
U h i < in fill a toward giave ’ 
ii hi sac 1 i f as be i slave •* 

I et him ll in ind fice' 

i\ ha for Ncotl iiid s king ami law 
ll dom’s swird wil< tTun,]vdiin, 

1 It eii III st in I, rr fictinan f v’, 

I »t him foil w mt ' 


Pv t pt itssioii’s woes and patlis ' 
By voiir s ns in stmle chains ' 
ii i will dram our dearest yeiiis, 
Hilt tl ty sh til be fret' 

I ly the J If iid usuijierg low ' 
lyrunts fill in cvtiy foe • 

1 dierty’s in tverv hlow* 

1 et us do, or die ' 


I ALl-VANOFR tel^OIt 

Aiihinuih iViisu'f, a distingmshW aatonlitt, 
was also a gtaid Scottish iioet He was a 
I’lislty, and boni July 6, 1766 Ho Was tanmglbt 
np to the trade of a weaver, but afterwards 
th It of a pi liar. g< Ihiig muslin and other wiires. In 
1789 he added to lin oQim c onimodities A |itaipeat«a 
< f a volume of poems, trusting, as be said, 

If tho pedlar should fail to be iavousod wjjl& 

‘ rinn 'I hope you’ll encourage the pOet, ' • 


m 










ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ikn'Xi|Wi>rR wti,w. 


Re dW not sulcowI in either dur<ictert iinA altir 
pubhihitfg hie poems he returned to the loom In 
1792 he lesu^ anonytuouely his best poem, H'nfty 
md Meq, \>Wh ««« nt first attnbutid to ihiitH 
A foolish person.!! satire, and a not \ try msi .id- 
imratioa ot the pimuidtsof equihty dls^bmlll did 
at the time of the French Ki volution dtove WiImiii 
to America in the year 1701 'llitrc he <ncc 
more a neaier and a p<dl,ir and aftiriiuiN i 
selioulmaster. A love ol onnllmlo^v Kmicd upoi 
him, and he»i»indcred ovir Amdiii, (.ullittiii/ 
specimens of hints In 1S08 ipjii lud Ins tirst 
volume ot the 4auitcau (hnil/i In/i/, ind he 
cuvihmed odlcctin,; iiid pulihshmc t. iv(r<>iii^ 
ssVainpB and ftnests m quisl ot i ir< buds, ind 
underiroini; the giiitcst pri\ ilions ml fitii,uis, 
till he liad comnuttid ii « i Inn ti ilii 
press Uc sink undci h s f\ it Idioms on tic 
2idoi Aujiust ISn, iiid w IS intuKd uith pub] i 
honours at Vlnl ulclphi i In the Ctrinthol _> 1 1 
Wilson uc Mc tie fnici and ih si iqitiM pours of 
the poet The t douing extrut is jiul il Ins ii 
count of the hihl t ijji, and is cMidiKi^ \t\id tii t 
striking — 

‘The cilebrati d < itsri t of \ ir si m 1 1 
plaec of resort fur thi 1 il f t i I is i 1 11 on u i mnt 
of the hsii pro( uu I tiiiiL isi i tin mm i ms < n 
cases of S()uiii(ls dioi, lv»irs i, 11 \m us ot ir 
aiiimah tliaL in llicit ittiiopts to i ti i ur 
aliovo th( fills, have bcin <li i,^ d uit > tin. i him i 
and pruipitaful doun th It ticim ndoiis 't I'lii 
among tin km ks tint Kiund tin i imds Ik low this 
furnish a rich np 1 st f r the \ull lu ‘icriv n ii 1 
the bdd ctgk tlu sub] t of tin i us 1 1 lu^ii nt 
He h.is been lo ',i Ivi own to n itui dtsis 1 1 m. i 11 
inon to iKith touliiKiits md ou ision 'i\ mt with 
n-om a very ki(,h iioithtni Utituoi to tin >oi his 
of the ton id/one, hnt(lmfl> in llu imtv of.thi 
sia. Old ulung the sli i os md ihfls i, our I ikes nn i 
large iners Iniinid b> lutiiu lu lAiing the 
severest euld, t(edm/equdl> ou tlu pi kIucc ot the 
811 and ot the laiiil, possessmi, iinuis 1 iiulit 
capable ol outstiippiiig iicii tin tem|Ms s thei i 
selves iinawtd by anvtbiiu I ut in m iid irom 
the ethereal heights to wlueli lu sons, li hm^ 
abroad it one gimee on in imin isiirdl ev| ns 
of forents, fields likis, inloreni diplHlew i m 
he appears iinhflirent to tlie little loi ilities <t 
change of seasons as m i lev nmndes he a ui 
pass from sninim r to wrinti r, fiom tlu Imui to thi 
higher regions of the atniosphen, the d le 1 1 
eterud eol^ and fiom them t desieiid it will lu t i 
torrid or the mtu loisuins ol the inth lie is 
I therefore, tound at dl v isoi s ni the eon dues ne 
I inhabits, but prebis smh plues is I m bit 
mentioned above, hoin tin greit pirti di v lie lns 
for fish. 

In procuring the<it, lie disj 1 u s, m i \ e i v suigiil i 
manner, tb(> gcii.us and iueie> of* Ins ehmetu 
whieh IS fierce, eontempl dive, daimg, end tt i mi i 
eal, aitributcs not everhd but m paituiil i iKe i 
sious hut when put forth, ovtipoweniig ill opjiosi 
tuns Elevated on the high dcul limb ot some 
gigantic tree iliat eommimls a wide view of tlu 
neighbouring shore and (Mean, he semis i dnilv to 
vontemplatc^ tho inotims of the vhiious KitluKd 
hrfbee that ^isuu then busy avueatiuns be low , the 
anowr-whttu gulls slowly winnow mt' the ur. the 
tfW tniigm coursing along the smds, tiiins >1 
aticaming ovei thi> surf lee , sih nt and w it* li 
cranes intent and widing, iluniorous crows 
.^9^ all the winged multitudes that subsist bv tlu 
htiuRl;) of Uiia v ast bquid magarinc ot naun e lli.,h 
these hnvcis one whose aetiou instuitK 
^ fiii trhpU attention. By his a ide eiirvatuu 


of wing, and sudden suspension in lur, lie knows i 
him to be the hsh hawk, settling over some devoted [ 
vietini of tlu diep His eve kindles at the iighti*; 
and bilineing himself with half-opened wings on 
tlie brsiieh, he w itelits the result Down, rapid aa 
an arrow fioiii heuen, dt si ends the distant oliject 
of his ittentioii, tlie roir of its wines reaching the 
e ir IS It (lisippeais iii the deep, mil mg the surges 
foini around At this nioment tin e iger looks of 
tlu es^h ire ill ndmir, ml li tilling his neck for 
flight, lu mes the iisiihiwk oiue moie emerge, 
stiugghii' nth his pie, iiid mounting in the air 
with sill ims of exiilritiiii Ihese sr* the signil | 
fur our hero, who Iiinuh iig into llu air, instantlv 
gives (hisi, mil siKin gits on the tish hswk each 
excits Ills utmost t» nieunt ihive the eithei, ehs- 
plitm in flu ( niK i ues the most elegant and 
silli t I r il 11 ' iDii-, llu line ne umbered eagle 
I qii lit 1 It m I « in I IS pist i ii the i>oint of reachmg 
1 IS 11 ) oiunt, wli II with i 'iihh ii se,reani, probiblj 
<t ihsimr ml h n st rx iritiin tlu latter diops 
Ills lish the e vl ]uisiiu hinisi 11 tur i moment, ns | 
It t tiki im ( eel tun nni, d> si i mis like iwbirl- 
W 11 1 suitelus il 111 his gt up in it reiehes the 
tv it ml III is Ins ill Kitten iHiutt silently away 
I to t' tv 1 !■> 

I 11 wu it pn^iee, ‘‘i iiit iki the ehinencyof 
llu reib'-, W Nil rlitis tin lulliwmg exquisite 
Ml' itsiinjli tt mdliiture I 

1 I 1 111 (f mt liti visits ti V friend m the coun- 
tu. f f 111 I ‘111 r t 111 est s 11 i tine hov of evht 
< I miH \i 11 1 . t I o u-1 lilt nSides in town 

If I ills (in ' I Hist I tin 111 I fill I a ramble 
*hi u 11 till It „libimi tv I Is md hells, where 
ii< hid I elk t< 1 11 liree ii d very hiiidstmie bunch 
ifWiHl'iwers it i „ii it nmt dl krii I eolouis, 

. in in iitin, them i his m (Iti siul, * Look, 
Milt dell mminii teiiit I iitiiiil flowers I have 
I 1 urn 1 I >w m„ c 11 ( nr j 1 i \\ hv I'l the woexls 
I HI I ill (f the t le 1 i u 11 1 Lint, and ’most 
.even I Inn <>' lei it*n*tem i vt hole p ireel 
lot tiieni inui li ' m Is ime r turn t'l s all gieiwiig 
111 om ow II w I ' N' ill 1 Ill imiii i ’ hli ill 1 ,.o 
md II mg t 11 n le Deg od w man ueeited 
t le lull il it lliweis with i smile oi itlcctioiiate 
(111] (in t 1 (1 iltei (lulling fi'r some time the 
1 intii Isinihiilvit 1 uuri,itt hei wslhng eoii- 
it, ml tie liItU tel) tt wentifl (<n the wings of 
I I t to 1 X ui lii« eh htliil (omniis'ion 
j lb siniihntt il tli s ut'k hits enthuiismto 
my two stimk n t md the leaikr will niid no 
r\|tmitiiiis (t nmie ti i ise the ipphe itlon 
Si nil int eonntrv r leit with the siine gracious 
iiiulKiue the s[(( inuns w i hi hue liumoly pie- 
4 s ot tier should slu expiess i di sue lor me logo 
11 1 I Ml _ iiei III I tlu lnr,iii st wishes it my in bi- 
I till! e 1 II 1 It lied, fill, in the langiiige of my 
' 1 (tl 1 en 1 oui w uue wih Is iii lull of them, and I 
( 111 eelk I himdieeU n ole, iiiueh liaiulsoimr than 

I tlu SI 

, III! luilntioii ot tile jHK.t nituralist was amply 
grititi d * ♦ 


1 1 \ ill / / 6 cla 61 p i\ (/ / 1 /‘lii/e id iit it t 
Ite /(iiifct ] 

r the t'liing o’ st iiies tilhn, 

''livkm 1 111 Is uid )okm queii, 

Sniih' i imp eoiiits on th>. h ill in — 

‘ Muii, ' is eur M ittv heie ’ 

• Mn -t’swill kill* I n, e uid hum 
It iilexl till m-h liiiii like a knife . 

Up the deieii flew like .v lurv 
In e line \\ itty s eekhii wif s 









1 . * Nuty, gude-for-naething being 1 

* 0 ye imnfly drucken «owl 

I ' Briiigia wife and weane to ruin, 

1 Drinkin here wi* sic a crew! 

; Rise! ye drucken beast o’ Bethel! 

I Drink’s your night and day’« ; 

' Rise, this precious honr! or iiiitli I’ll 
i Vling your whisky i’ the fire!’ 

' Watty heard her tvinsrue unhallowed, 
t Paid his groat wi’ little din, 

' Left the house, while Maggy fallowei!, 
i Flyting a’ the road hehin’. 

! Folk frae every door cr.nic laiii])in, 

, Maggy curst them ane and a’, 

} Clapped wi' her hands, and stiimpin, 

I Lost her baucbels* i’ the snaw, 

i Ilanie, at length, she turned the ga>el, 

I WI’ a fiwe as white’s a clout, 

Ragin like a very devil, 

I Kjckin stools and chairs about. 

■ ‘ Ye'll sit wi’ your liinmers lumid ye- - 

, Hang you, sir. I’ll be your deatli! 

Little bauds luy hands, confound you, 

But I cleave you to the teeth!’ 

Watty, wha, 'riiidst this oration, 

I Myeii her whiles, but durst na speak. 

Sat, like patient Resignation, 

Trembling by the inglc-cheek. 

Sad his wee drap hrose he sippet, 

I (Maggy’s tongue giiod like a bell), 

i' Quietly to his bed he slippet, 
j Sighin aften to liimscl— 

i ‘ Xane are tree froe »o uie vesat i f n, 
j Ilk ane has his ills to dree; 

j ' But through a’ the hale creation 
I Is uae nioAal vexed like me.’ 

I 

; Ntory.J 

! I wha stand here, in tliis hare scowry coat, 

Was ance a I'ackinan, worth luony a groat; 

I’ve carried packs as big’s your meikle table; 

I’ve scarted pals, and slcepic in a stable: 

Sax pounds I wadna for niy pack anco taen. 

And i coufd banldly brtig ’twas a’ mine aiii. 
i Ay I thae were days indeed, that gar’d me hope, 
! Aibfins, through time to warsle up a shop; 

' And as a wife aye in my noddle ran, 

I kejmed my Kate wad grapple at me than. 

Oh, Kate was past compare I sic cheekssic ceii! 
Sic smiling looks! were never, never seen. 

Dear, dear 1 lo’ed her, and wliene’er we met, 
Pleaded to have t)>e bridal day but set; 

, Stapped her pouches fu’ o’ preens and laces, 

And thought mysel wcel paid wl’ twa three ki'-n-x: 
Yet still she put it aff frae day to day, 

And aften kindly in iny lug would say, 

*Ae half-year langer’s no nae unco stop. 

We’ll marry then, and syne set up a h,hop.’ 

t)b, air, but lasses’ words are saft and fair. 

They sootlie our griefs and Imnish ilka care: 

Wha wadna toil to please the lass he loes ! 

■ A lover true minds Ms in all he does. 

Finding her mind was thus sae fitmly bent, 

[ And that 1 couldna get her to relent, 

Thtae was nought left but quietly to resigti, 

' To heexe my pack for ae laug hard campaign ; 

’ And M the Highlands was tli.- place for meat, 

1 ventUi^ there iu spite p’ wind and weet. 

Caald now the winter blew, and deep the <thv v ‘ 
Fpi; thnp hstle days Incessantly did fa’; 

♦ • niiistioes. 


Far in a muir, amang the whirling 
Where nought was seen but moanj«ini.ai^t]ite lift, 

1 lost toy road and wandered tuony ' - - ' ‘ 

Maiat dead wi’ hunger, cauld, and fr%ht, nud'-tpil. 

Thus wandering, cast or west, I kennerT n& whei^ 

My miuil o’ercome wi’ gloom and black dei^r, 

Wi’ a fell Tinge I plungml at ance, forsooth,’ • 

I Down through a wreath o’ snaw up to my'mouth— 
i iTean owre my head my precious wallet flew. 

But what it gaed,Tjord kens—I never knew V ■ , > 

What great misfortunes arc poured down on ooiuel !■ 

I thought my fearfu’ hinder-end was come! • 

Wi’ grief and sorrow was my aaul owercast, J 

Ilk breath I djew was like to be my last; r 
For aye the niair 1 warslcd roun’ and roun’, ■'] 

1 fand inysol aye stick the deeper down; j 

Till ance, at length, wi’ a prodigious pull, 

I drew my pair ctiuld earrass frae the hole. 1 

1 I.ang, long I .sought ,aiid grai>ed for my puck, ^ i 
I Till night and hunger forced me to come hack. , 

For three lang hours 1 wandered up and down, j 

! 'I'ill chance at last conveyed me to a town; ' i' 

j 'i'hero, wi’ a trembling hand, 1 wrote my Kate I' 

; A sad account of a’ my luckless fate, 
j But bade her ay** bo kind, and no despair, ■ 

■ .''iuce life was loft, I soon would gather itiair, 

1 Wi’ whilk I hoped, within a towmont’s date, 

' To he at hamo, anil shiirc it a^ wi’ Kate. 

1 Fool that 1 was! how littlfc did I think 
That love woiiM soon be lost for flmt o’v.dink! 

; The loss o’ tair-won wealth, though hard to bear, 

• Afore tills ne'er had po«or to force a tear, 

] I trusted time would bring lliings rouud again, 

' And Ka'c. ■ .'iir Kate! would then be a’ mine ain: 

; C'onsOied my iiiind in hopes c’ better luck— 
i But, oh! «ii.at sad reverse! how thunderstruck! 

, When ac black day brought word frae Rab my blither. 
That —Kiito iriK I i-if-d and nuimcd o» aniilier I 
Tliongh a’ my fiiemls, and ilka comrade swoi<t, 

At aneo hifl div»))ped cauld dead at my feet; 
f>r thougli I’d heard the la-st day’s dreadful ca’, 

Xau deeper horror i>wro iny lieart could fa’: ' 

I cursed mysel, I ciirsc.d my luckless fate, 

■ And grat—and sabbing cried, Oh Katel oh Kale! 

Frae that ilay forth I never wair did weel. 

But drank, and ran headforemost to the dell! 

My siller vanished, far frae hatne I pined, 

But Kate for ever ran across rny mind; 

In her were a’ my hopes—these hopes were vain, . 

.\nd now I’ll never see her like again. 

HKCTOR MACSfEItl. 

IIvr,Ti>R Ar\t"SEii.i, (liiS.s-lSlS) was brought up" 
to a mercantile lile, but was unsuccessful in most of 
,Uis business afTuirs. He cultivated in seexet mt- 
attachment to the muses, which at length brought ' 
him fame, though not wealth. In 17(1.9 iut pnlfliiihflld , 
a legendary pta in. The Ilnrp, and in 1795 his Uiorajl 
tile, !it;otlfintJ'xi,Shriilh, or the HinUnnf o’ WtU aw| 
Jean, The object of this production was 
j tlie evil effects of intemperance. A bapj^ rural 
j pair are reduced to ruin, descending g^nat . ; 

I steps till the husband is obliged to enlist aSt A ’■ 

and the wife to beg with her children throngm 
country. The situation of the little ale-hcntpe.whim;’ > 
AVill begins his unlucky potations is fliu^descrihi!^'! ‘ 

j In a howm whose bonny buntie ; "" -'■’W 

! Whimpering rowed its crystal flood,’ 

Near the mud where travellers turn aye," '- ;) 

! Neat and bcild a cot-house stood.? \ [ 

1 White the wa’s wi' roof now theekltt - ;? : y 

1 'Window broads just painted rdil | / . , , ■> s 1, 


w HiUow broaus just pamteu run j . ■> s .'..ijy; y 
I.1OW11 'mang trees and bnies it reel 4 l^ ’,',1 

Haflins seen and hafltSS hid. ' •" ■ t 


Mm 








BLCtOBKMMIUU 


I ' ENGI 1 

f' _ . _ _ 

I l^p the^Tet«nd thick itpieaduig 
I Ct*p the clItemnK i>y gyc®'), 

I Back ometin tnc hyh ciai^ th uhu, 

{ iUitcd »* round a * osty screi u 

Dowu Ik low a flowery moadt w 
I Joined thebunut’s rambliii line, 

Here it was that llo«i th< wid nr 
That same day sit up hti s ii 

Bratilins down the Imn, and ntnr ns 
I Attorn, \\ ill last miirullm ui 

‘ Portei, Ale, and Bnti li Sj iiii,>, 

[I Painted bii dit bttrtf tii twi tut■> 

^ "^‘Oodsake, lam hire’s w illli 1 i d ii 1 
I Whatan ibis i ' umnrbt' 

‘Ilout,’ quo’ lai i thiii’s dr nth ii tli i 
I Let’s 111 , ill, ii' jin w 11 It 

’n i rustii fru lids 1 u i i )(11^ ni i,r nd d i 
giparill till ‘’tw till tiv i ml tl c • ru'tiniini 
A weekly club is set up it W i v il n < s i u ts 
pnper IS proiurtd, mil [ '• V U tl t m > t f tl 

t.le, btioinis a pot lioii i | lili in iil i^ 
to mm Ills w if lotlistoli 'i 
* • 

( Whiwas ill f ’i < I 11 ( < I'l ' 

I ha 111 nil I f 1 * II I iiti i •‘i’’ 

I III liltV s bl 11 s'qj IT 111 1 I 
I DcailJ^ htuu^tli w I 111 bi 

I h«i ht 1 1 st siiw h u 1 M 1 I 

I W ha wi’ 1( 111 t t II I i q ii 

Ih'iisnii Is hi 1 1 irlitw^iiil ill 
{ But w ir Cl > h ill i< 1 1 

f Pet the 11 not —h i ili i' .t I v i di i h 
A'tbiir south! i liiutvf, m 
DiiCTod, diitel 111 I 1 It 1 1 In 1 

Olll lo pilfu t skill llll lll« , 

. In till mild III I th ) >. surd |i , 

' (Cl use and ti h ind ir In if) 

I Cowetin/0 fi A dynv m' t 

't i’ ilk ft ei IS whiti III It 

Pond and 1 ill ind deb i t ), i. 

Ilka she if sr It III (hi I nt 
CattU, hids, iiid 111 IT kits ri i| 1 
Isow to las tin mill his ri 

Iso nuither n ^ht to 1 d„i heu 

No a tiifciid th< ir r usi i pli 11 ^ 

He’s ta I n on to I < a s<)d,.u. 

She »i we «is to 1 h,{ hir br< ad ' 

The little doiiitstif eiMuni is luippils «ui I u,i 
Jeanie bbtmrs a cottigc ind piotuti ii tutn tli 
Bachass ol Bnock uh , itid Vt ill ifti r I isiiu < h < 
in Itattle, ndurns. ‘ plnud on CIkIsl i s hnunts 11 
flnds Itis wife and faniilv 

Sometimes hi sklv, sinielinn s 8 i r m ^ 
Sometimes hilpit, \\ >11 ,it nitli , 

Bn a edit, or m a t t.i n, 
t Ilirpling aye tow iids tin n it h. 

1 Tiled ne e’ciiin;;, skppiiie In dt, 

Pondering on Ins thinw ud Inli, 

In the bonny month o’ Inlv, 

Wijdit, htodltss, tint his ({U< 

^8^t the Routhl ind hue i w is hluw ii /, 

Sweetls stiglied the ,^im aik wo d , 

Loud the dm o’ streams fast ta’inj, 

Stnuk the ear wi’thundi nil { thud 

Ewe* and lambs on biaos ran bit itim., 
liuti) chirped on ilka tiei, 

Ftae t^ west the «un, near settling, 

Flwefl on lioslin’s toseers sae hio 


.iTERATimE 

Roslin’a toweia at d biaes aae bonny ' 1 

( raifjs and water, woods and glea I 
Roslin’a banks unntcred by ony, 

Sase the Aliises* II iwthirndin' 

Ilka soini 1 and (hanti di ,htin 
W ill ftlion,.li harJly lit t gai*"!) 

W u lirtil on throuji srtrr s iniitn g, 

I istiiiiiij to the inuTis’ sui^ 

I lit it Icn nil, tin diyfistdisi , 

<Jn a Ir vraiit stiH,iibijiy sticj 
I «k s Rwttt drear 11) list (< mi n , I 

I I\ c iru 1 n It 1 t In 11 islu p 

"s’ 1 i list tlic d< w ’ c Pini 
f tl nil, tl.’ wi lit idli sk mil — 

I\ mnil I < 111 I il rr I , 1 HI in, ' 

''U ] 1 licit, in 1 c itci \ ui til itli ’ I 

V * 

'' I t sfejt h n ] I il It n t ) 

I 11 II t 1 11 if I I toll , 

(I I nil 1 1 I 1 (I WHv liiJl 1 I 

1 th t u 1 I 1 1 1 t I usi 1 r ' 


11 

]t 1 A 

i t 

ft hin t 

1) 

( 1 ^ 1 

1 

r niid 


1 N J 

t 

mil It, 

II 

I I 

n til 

’ u k thr flip (1 


t 1 

1 ( 

SI 1 st it , 

1 

1 1 1(1 

I i 1 11 

t 1 S 1 w , 


n 1 

1 1 A 

« Is ketk wc 


U I 1 

\ \ lift 

Ihu 


1 

Til St it mil 

1 

(! i 1 

1 1 h 11 , 

t Wl 111 

1 

J 11 1 

1 (. IT 11 

'c 

i 

/I n I 

. U iti h 

nhstsi» 


r 1 

^Oll r 

1 ill-’flu 

li 1 

i ^ t i 

t U 1 t 1 

s m h — 

11 

\ X 1 ( 

» U 

, iiid Wl ir 

1 1 

•\ l I c 

t fk ^ 1 

tclj K 1 


‘( 11 If II in, s htl \A ill e till Inr ( 

‘Mm 1 iH I lit IS (h u ,el I an be, 

'lit I I I I I H M ilir j 

N 1 ht t \\ lilt ( aiu e "ci 

\t Tl 1 ' tl It ss n l! II g, 

ltd 11 tl c II ns 11 S ( 

(,t iitkU t \h with It w rn % 

1 vh I IT V 1 h s t'li spi ly' j 

III se s eu tilt 1 I 1 tl t fl d 

(irs) wild J iittllyt'f tlinim flfttJ 
I hill sn It tn wi t I nr t ti i 
'>t I St ll sS til t If M 1 lie’s lilt 

kill I fhiei 1 I, t is tli ntio'i 

t k t It 11 l s 1 W llU« U I tt 'I st), ^ 

It 111 t 111 II ni ' III ihcti n, 

(I IS hd Ik 11 to hci 1 tl ut 

I II simplt hufh ind pitlnsof desenpttons liko 
tlu s ppi ilc»l to the hurt iiul somi iinderid Mni - | 
nulls piKiii Tinners illy jiopulir in Scotland Its I 
moi il tl lultnt y w is ilso i strong niommendation | 

. Tiitl the sum oiwsis still optrtw m proeuriiit. j 
'reihis lor tin tile, tspiciiais in that tlass best 
fitted to appueiati, its rnril biauties tnel liomcls 
pietnits, mil to fe.itist benefit fn»ni the lessons it 
lilt ule ate s M leiitill wr ite seitnl Siottish lyries, 
but liess uitiil till true peniiisfor soner-writing—the I. 
pithos sirtlis* le ss, ind simple fraietv w hie h sJionld I 
eke-onipiny till flow of tin iiiusii JL pibliahtda ' 
tiesenphve poem, entitled The /.mAso/ t niht ora | 
I Pttttmii Pttp u the CimenJ Stitlwq mdsomeproec a 
1 talcs, m whul) he laments the cflict of miidejir 

• 439 
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CYCLOPJiDIA OF 


Tin Ttt»i>iuaBitrt*ii^ 


chan((e nncl improvement TJit lattn yeaio «l the 
iioet mere spent m loiuparative (omlort at Ldin 
burgh, mhere he tnjoitd the refined end hUnrj 
society of the bcottuh eapital tiU au idi meed iigt. 

Waty of CaMr (’'iii n | 

Saw je my wee thing !.aw le iiij iin llin „ 
baw je my tiue love Uo«« on )on 11 
Crosbed she the meadow jfitret.» it thi ,;loiuiin,., 
boa,.ht she the buriiic mhtie flowti'. the hiiw In | 
Her hair it is hut white, hti shin it is n ilk w * ii , i 

Dark is the blue >i htr s tt n Ihn. t < I 

lied, nd arc hei iijf li s » i swi ui tl in i os, 
Atheifccou 1 111^ w till „ wii liMrii me* j 

1 hiw line lOur wit thin I saw iin 3 nr nii thiiij;, 
Noi siw I 3 ) 11 tr iL 1 > ' wii I V 1 n ka 

Hut I nut niy 1 ni u thiii^ 1 itc in tin „1 1 in ', 

Down ov the luinii where fliwirs t e 'iiw trii , 
Hei hiir it was lint white, hei skin t' 1 ilk vhite, I 

Dnk was thi hi le ot hir s It I 11 ee 1 

Red were her tij e lij s and swietoi H ui r ' 

Sweet weit (fit 1 isstb that she ,, m t r u 

It was nee r n wct tl in , it w is 11 le luv in 1 
It was line m> tiue bvt 31 met bi th ( 

Prou 1 IS her leil } i irt, ind 11 1 st h i 1 it , 

She ue>er 1 ii 1 uy till ai t si 1 cl ri o 
Hei name it is Mvn she s Ir i t 0 l n 
Ait has she oit wiien 1 1 in 1 11 1 i 1 lui 
Fair as )our fa e weictitcyii fi r 

Yonn^ Iri^^t , she lie tl \ 11 1 i i ilui 

It was then y mt Min she hi (itl (is j 

It was then 101 true liiliitlvtiiii , I 
Pioud as her h m 11 1 u i st hti 11 t u 
‘'weet were the kisses that 'he lie t) n i 
hair gloomed his daik brow, U 111 le 1 his bit ,.r( w 
\Yild flashed the firt frae bis it 1 r lln 1 
Ye’sc me sur tl is 11 1 n 3 u 1 v i u 1 i n 
sooniin„ 

Defti 1 le, *"iusf till I 11 1 1 h le Iv. 

kway wi beguiling, tiled tl < v uili sniiin — 

Oft went the bonnet, the Jn t ihitelols U , 

1 he belted plaid 11’l V h<r ihile l 1 shii 1 

lair stool the lived 111 1 wi the Ink i lliij,e 
Is it my wte thn s is it lui in tlin_, 

Is it my true Inc htie thit 1st* 

0 lanut, Itrgie me,-voui hoiit s t iisti tt it, 

111 neici nan w nik ,d tt lil * t th c 

UOI I K1 1 VNS llllf t 

Koniai liNMiiiic, ilyri il [ itd isiipnii 
order, wlinji s<n,{s m d t*l b t tlu best <it Hmiiss 
III pojiul iiitv, w IS 1 x 1111 in I’ushi 111 tlic 1 1 1 Time 
1774 His elu< ilion w<i!> limihd but lie w is i 
dih,;ciit re id rani siudeiit Ik w is cirh seift ti 
the loom weaiing bt ing the st ipli tr idt t f 1 iislt \ 
and eontinncl to iiillow Ins txi upiti n in Ins 11 itm 
town until his twent 3 sixtli year, whefl with one ol 
hit yoiuiger brotiurs, hi runun I to J am ishm 
There ho eoiitnmt Itwo seirs, witn the dulnniii, 
(tate of bis iithu s hciltli indu rd him to ritiini 
He arrived in time to rti ivi tl t d>in,t 1 hssmg ol 
hit parent, and a short time dteiw ird« we hnd hi 11 
writing to a friend— Mv Ir thtr Hugh and I ire 
all that now ruiinm it home w ith onr old mother, 
bending under age and frailty and but st m i 3 c irs 
baclc, nine ol ns list d to it it diiin< r t* c the r ’ 
Hugh mamtd, end the jxx t w is h.H done wfth In 1 
widowed moUier On this ou luon he id ptid a 
i^uiiitian which In his eapressed in the (iUowing 
line* — 


27if /’i/iol Fc»e. 


M by hi aves ray mother olt the deep-drawn Ugh t 
\\ hy starts the big teir glistening in her oyet 
W hy olt atiie to hidi hi r bursting mef I 
W hy seeks she ni t, noi seems to wish relief I 
I I IK lor iiiy iutiui, ru uldciing with the dead, 

Mv brothii, lu bold niuihood, lowly hud. 

All I for the pains which aj^e is doomed to bear, 
s,be hoaveii the deep drawn slab, and drops the seetfit 
I tear 

I > ts, partly these her f.1 i ni) thoughts employ, 

I Hut mosth this lerile ids heresiry joy, A 

she ,,iieves to think (.he may be burdensome, 

I N< w iechlt, old and lottiinig to the tomb 

O he IT me, Heaven' and. rteotd my vow , 

Its 1 on j.trl linn le lit thy wrath pm ue! 

I swiui tl wliit thv pnvileiiee iiiiy pvt, 

I My iiiothtr shiD iir dui maiutcinnee have 
I ’Iwas hers to pndt me thiough life s early dav, 

I [0 point (ut vutiie’s piths, ind lead the way 
\ w, while hei j iweis m fivid laiignir sleej, 

I IS mil to h ti 1 hei dt wii life’s lugged steep, 

\t Ith ill her littli wuiki issi^ to biar, 

\tl ntne hnil, t ootlu bti every tare 
1 s n itiii * Is in 1 tl lest pltosuie flows 

I nil 1 tl n ^ ill i^ed paitnl: s woes 

I he fill il piet J if 1 nil dull is strikingly apparent 
iiom this elUisnin but (hi mfcnoiity of flie unes to 
inv I f 1 is S ttish s rgs shows how little at home 

II w Is III Jish Ills inothir outlived him thirteen 



U bf It fit nil n 

4 * 

VI Its 111 11 h Idimahill had ot'castoQaUy ow* 
{Mist 1 verses 1 inn a very early age, it was tldt Hit , 
ifiei this tiiiii that he attaimd to anything Myofid 
mediDonty Hetonnng acquainted wither & As' 
^riiith, i muhio il composer, the poet applied hmMelf 
sedulously (u lyrical eomposUion, aided by the 
<ouri„tniint and the ntusual taste of hi# frl^Ad,' 
sinitli Ki t Slime ot his songs to oiignial and apja^ 
jirnte urs, and in 1607 the poet vcnttlwd hu 
jntfahe itionot j volume of poems and aoBgi, of wbfch 
tlic 111 at impression, consisting Of 900 0Pp)e% VMW» 
sold in a few weeks It is related that In a 
walk on one oeeiuton, his miumgs wen 









BOBEtti rinNAHiiiit. 



by the voice of a coiintrj girt »« «« Adjmimig field 
niiging by herself a song of his owu— 

We‘U meet beside the dusky glen, on yon bumside, 

and he usWl to say he vas more pleased it this eri 
deuce of hu popularity, than it iny Inbutt wliu Ii i 
had ever bwn paid him Ih' afttiw irds contnlmtcd ' 
some songs to MrGmrpc I'lomsm’s Slid ’'Ido-I 
diee, and exerted hiiiiseli to priumc In h iiis, (i 
finch he aas Very fond Whilst dtlClitiiig idi 
classes of hie'countrj men a itli his n vtivc mhii,s, tin 
poet fell into a st iti of moi 1 11 d( sj < id m\ i, pr i 
by bodily Me ihi fss ml i tenhiici to tin 
sumption lie lit I lupiu I i iiciv c lirnm id liis 
poems fur tlie press m I m nt thr iiiinii iipt to Mi 
Unstable the publislii i, I iit it w ii ntiiiiHd h\ tli it 
gentleman, in constqur i i «>{ his liivim; nine nen 
works on hand than he euiiIlundtrUkt 1l it iism 
Tins disapiKiintment prtud tn the spirits it tin 
scnsitiie poet, and ms intUith Iv uei mu deep md 
hiibitiitl lie bmiutl dl his m injMi its u 1 sink i 
into a state of rnent d iL'in^innnt 1 (turning 
from a visit to Glisgowou iiie IT'li if \Iiv l''lo 
the unhappy jioet retire 1 to rest, Imi bispui ti I 
having benn i voted, in about hii hour it 11 u ir' it 
was discovered tint he hid sti'uiont iii)hiciii( i ' 
bevreh vas made n't.ul dui ti n n 1 bv il i 
dawn of flu moiimu*fIn loit d tlu lut w is dis ( 
I covered IvMg at till >> 111(1 tin tn tl i iiev 
biiuring biook piiiiting out but t i iirili whit 
hu body w u to I found * 1 on ih d w is i m | 
and temper itc in in deii'eil to Ins linh I iil 
fiieiids, iiid 111 imlilinnslud ]iuuti ml i lu i 
j of roliduet His Imuntdle ikith ir e Itm i 
want or irre*giil u ity, but w is sihh i msid b\ tl 
morbid disease ot the imndwhnli it hiuth <i\i 
I threw hu iiason lln piums ui this il' tiiri 1 
1 of f, mills an gruth intinoi to hil >iii, s > 1111 ^ i 
have all a eoimiionpl u i artili ii'| ehu^iitei li > 
lynes, on the othei Ii iiid, iie ru a and oiiein il In th 
, 10 desenption md Miitiiuint His diet on is lo) i s I 
and luxuriant, p riiinlirh m disinbuiu; nitnid| 
I objects and the jitiuhar h ituus of tin Sit h 
I landscape, llis siinpht t> is uituril ml uiiifl iti 1 
and though he ipjK its to hm posMssui idupn 
sympathy with nature thin with tlie woiki i s < 
hum in feeling, or tien tliu pissnm of 1 n i i. 
Often tender and pitlutu Ills ‘(Hooniv wmuis 
now awa* IS a beautiful eoneeuiratiuii ol tiiid,r i^s 
and melody. 

2Ai /hues o’ [illnil II 

I J et us yii, Iftssii, ^o, 

lo the III us o’ Huli{uhit1iii, 

W here tho blue bt nits emw * 

’Maog the bumne Itighlai 1 h t i 
W iieie the deer and the n e 
I ightly boundin' to„(t)iig, 

^ rl the laii smnimr A ii 
• On tlu bi i s I Uilqulntli i 

f will twine thoc i la win 
By the clrar silltr fount nn, 

And T’ll cover it o’lr 
Wi’ the floweis of thi imiiint 
li^ill range through tlu wilds. 

And the deep gli ns 'lao ihuui , 

And return wi' thi sjioil' 
lo the bow 01 0 luy deaitr 

When the rude w iiiliy w m’ 

' Idly raves round oui dm IHt , 

/. Ajidit loar of the linn 
, ^ On the night biecre is swtllin % 

pwflvwilo rsimihins\i ii* iiiisinv hd 


bo niemly we’ll wiig. 

As the bturm rattles o’er us, 
lill the deal sluehnj, ring « 

W i’ the light lilting th irus 

Now the suminer’s in pimic 
W i’ thi flu uis iichly hlroimng, 

Ind the wil 1 niountuin thyme 
V’ tu nioorl ends perfuming, 
lomi dt ir natiie semes 
[ 1 1 Us louiniy tOoCther, 

W hire pi id inn lemc reigns 
’\I iiij, the biat o’ P il (ih ' r 

HI t 0 (tl I u 

Kti 1 blaws the win i <r the brnes o’ (ileinlu , 

Mil tuld I i th turrits uie entrcd with niaw 
H M I 11 ^ 11 11 i 1 < t II when I met wi’ mi loiei 
\ t in,, the li tm liuslus ly stmlei greeu ahaw' 
111 wild ti wus I ’ Sit 111 It well sj lewl a’ sae lioj me, 
1 111 IMS SI 1, swiit fi u the fieen biiken fret, 

L i* II to till t II ip tiny I 11 inlieil mi dear Johiiie, 
\ii 1 I i it IS w I tei HI n itnr and uu 

111 ilk I hi II undusni 1' tlicsnini and cheeriC) 

I 11 M I k rl 1 .. Ill in I Its , I., 1 null itid braw , 

Now 11 th 1 s he II ■ 1 It til w id whi tling dnaiie, 

\i 1 1 I tint ' IS sc 11 1 It t' I wi Ic spuutiiiig siiaw 

11 tn s u i 1 III 11 1 t ' I ds mutt and down , 
liii hiket’u lu I 'i 'lie tliiirwui^s is they 
' , 

'i 1 il , ut th u iliiit , seennn., wae for inv 
r In 

lis tti t i wi’t i 1, 11 tl wiutci w ’ lie 

V 11 mil shuy 1 ul kits il 111., the bleikm in- 
i 11 , 

\u I sh ikos tl i il ik his 1 th sttip roikv bi ii 
M hill d wii the d ip hn I wK the stiawfiiel I 

' till II, 

II It m I n lit 1 it Witt) ini In I’li and nn 
Tisi It 1 uli 11 nil I wintii wind swillin’, 

I I t i mill III I iivs the tinr i niy e c , 

I 1 tl 1 1 iw 1 It I 1 I mill ^llts lallaii, 

III ill ad IS I w II w I suimuir t> ne. 


I he It li s nil I I ir thi h Uv Bculoiuond. 

Vt I hit till I 1 II t t lisidi. 0 11 tlu Hum, 

1 ih liiili I tl I II tic ( ilm sMiuiiiei haiiiin, 

1 11 Hsi ii..wict Is , tl I ft wiri’Ih iild It c 

II \ Witt is th liti wi Its SI t liiill It’bhssiii I 
Vi 1 wtiti tlu 1 i 1 , w It I I tu o _mn , 

) w tir n I 1 1 111 1 1 I u *1 t us b in. 


1 ' Ills i 


thi II wit 0 Duniol lie 


I si list Is 111 i 1 bhtl c vs shi s honi tl , 

1 r ui'iUss siiiijlKin mil shuns am. 

1 f LI 1 th mIHiii iluisti II Ilf filling, 

\\ I Ut ht ntlsl 111 tilt swift fit ttir o’I'um 
1 

II tin swi 11 n II tl i 111 tun 1 1 tin t’l'iing, 
I I I It II It to t’ t h silt ihl iwitd .lin 
Win (1 I I tills I (IS III sif I tliss ltd nituiii _ 
ls(l tl 111 null., 1 < ii,t 1 ii n nil 0 Hiimldane 

How list nil 111 dlls till t nift wt’ ruv fessn 
Ihc spi Its o lilt iiti s III d t lish and tin, 
Inc’irsiw iiiiin)hin II i mv diar Ihssu, 
fillilmiuid wi’ swill Jissii, the lioner o Dim 
. Id II c 

^ hough miiK were the t ition o’ loftiest grandi m, 
iiiiidxt Its protusi II I'd InirUish m pain 
\nd ret ki II IS n letliini' tin ht ight o' it' sph ndour, 
If w iiitine swtii lissu, till ft ltd I Diinhl i e, 

whi 


















EN<3LI8H LITEBilTURIl 


iioBs vurta. 


of hit native IhinifTies And the banks of the Nith, 
or to ham over some rural or pastoral song which 
he had heard forty or fifty years before, his name, 
as well as his poetry, recalls the strength and per- 
atanenry of early feelings and associations 

Logan Jiiaet 

By liOgan streams that rin sue deep, 

Fu’ aft wi’ glee 1’\p htrdid sheep, 

Herded sheep and gathered slats, 

Wi’ my dear lad on I ogaii hraes 
But Wat’s niy htait, tliac days mt in , 

^ And I wi’ giiof may hi id Uani, 

While my dear lad in luu late liis t 
Tar, far fme mt and I g tn hi i s 

Nae inair at Lo„ in kiik will) 

Atween the jin iihini iiicttni in 
Meet ai’ me, or wbi n it s tuiik. 

Convoy me bnrot fr le 1 o mn ksi 1 
I wtel may sing th « d irt • ii c 
I lae kirk and tan I r mic alani 
W hile niy d ar lail maun 1 itt h i , 
har, lai tiae me an 1 1 o/aii him s 

At e’en, when )ioi)e*'airti'.t is f u 
I dauiier nut ai^ sit tl iiit, 

Sit 111 uric 1 till ait) tht Irt' 

Whtrt aft lit kip’t Jus trixt ai 11 
Oh I fioiilil I It til II iKix I iiti 
j My loiti skiithltss, in 1 ini i n ' 

Bthmil hy inends, leitn 1 by lux, I 

Mp’d lue 111 bli'S on J „im 1 1 ii x' I 

/; hnij R !( ) r ' i 

fUdim Irimg, a SI uni; Iidi n' s | ns (i 1 i its ml i 
phsbmeuta, duuglitii n{ tin I siid cf K rl r nn I in \nt m 
dale, smbetrothed to Ad im I Inninv 1 K r* j itii I I'l „ 
goaClemaQ of laok and I irtum in th it n igil i^n I At ilk 
Ins with her loreron thosui t lankx if th K ilh shi i is 
intirdored by a dlsapiiointid indsuifiiiin ii ii\ I l is u 
ttophetoiih pluc diumgtheu sn fAliuiln n t'«i. is nl 
ii the subjK t of three diSi 11 nt b ill i Ix f 1 I st i irv II 
the third is the cnmpositi m nf the i ill i ft ' I i i im 
It eu first instrttd in thi I dinl iii i V ii i I h ,, t r III 
bjT'ttf'WBltti Scott J 

I Wish I were whtrt Ifthn he , 

Foi, night and day, on mt she i ri s 
And, like an angtl, to the skits • 

Still seems to beikoii mi ' 

For me she hied, for me she si„hi 1, 

For me she wishtd to lie 1 1 rnh 
Foi me 111 life’s mom sht dn 1 
On lau Kiikiuiiiitl 1 tt 

WJiere kirtle wateis gtntly » in I, * 

^ Helen on iny irm iitlintd, 

S nval with a luthless mind, 
look deadly aim at mr ^ 

My lore, to disappoint the fee, 
ftuihed m betwten me and th blow 
And now her corse is Ij mg low 
^ On fair K nktoum 1 Lit' 

Thoag^ heaven foibids mv wiath to swi '1, 

1 Curse tho hand by which she fell¬ 
oe filled who made my heiicn a hill 
And tore my lore from me' 

For if, where all the gratis ’iint— i 

i OhI if on earth there’s aught dii me, I 

Helen’ all these chaims wue thme— 

} They teuttred all in thtc I 

^1 fAal aibils it that, amain, 
ils i f cloy* tllf as^assin’e head in twain » 

Ij^lience of mind, my Helen slam, | 


No resting place for me 
I see her spirit m the aip— 

I hear the shruk of mid despair, , 
When Muider laid In r besom bare, 

On fair Kiikionuel I ei 

Oh ' when I’m sleeping m ni> praie, 

\iiil o’ti my hi ad the rank wt Is u cee. 
May He who lift and spirit gaie 
Unite inv loic ami mi ' 

Then from this world of doubts and si 'is, 
Mj soul on wings of pei c shall iisi , 

Vnd, )omm, Htltii m tin skitn, 

1 III tt Kiiktr mil 1 et • 


/>//</ 1 \tt!i 

Hull, pintle Stic nil' Ircitidcir • 

II y iiidixt iimi mus t mint lai ' 

I II fioi 1 ih\ 1 inks, thi n_h fai I loii, 
lie slut I , lilts diid lose, 

\ 11 x'l ill till I tl I, whiu’ti ht be, 

1\ Itl lit l,.h 1 1 Kill <1 tliic ' 

I III It mi nliitiriixli m, 

\i 1 Ihci I IV Jiipj n t iiiimites i in 
\i 1 thill t 1 II I ’ I I11 dship tine, 

I li 11 X iiix r 111 tl I gi w 

I hilt 1 thi 1 II k th iMiiit t siK iin 

II It I III II 1 IJ it’s ht till 

I lit h III I II f 1 1 li I til K 

fU l it I t l’ 1 X I I f I I till II 1, 

U nil 1 i il ic ' tl linn li tl 111, 

I I xi It 1 tht ni It I cling lij , 

I I 1 iirs I ii li I , I tl tm till 1 til II hii, 
1 tl , th t 1 1 1 lit 1 r I nsheini i , 

ii 1 ltd wn IX ill ct I wii ! 

'U I t 11 « lx tl tchiii I 

'll 1 I 1 II 11 I i nil piiixuiC w 
tin I xu (i 1 ix I (< u 


k I hi (fun ] 


I 111 hit w IX th It till 11 lu xtrci t 
11 1 sun 11 f ,.1 itii ^ i te the ti 
\\ hin liiiiii s \I \ c 1 III t 

J J I t t II , 

I II . th( h 1 1 111 in mil ^ \ 

Ml w II il in IX * 

111 f ir mil 11 r tin ic tii'i \ 1 1 Is 

I I III ir ) ts ihmt th m >n flu n i 1 1 ' 

• 1 ki 1 111 t xtelhc xlt II m x pi tlx 

\i 1, whit w lx ddtii 
I'l II ] wk\ inither mltluiri iiU 
f i n tr ttmg aftci' 

Vi 1 m III I an ml lule wrti then, 

1> t d WI 1 /in.. III I th 111 
1 r h l tim’d, xli jiii,. xp J tlitii hi i, 

Ih inisx tl I X _lit, 

I lit ,.1 wks, like bairns lu (ore a fair, 

"x 4 up n iiuht' 

M 1 hits a» bluk ax ont men, 
in xh as tht rose, tl cir be mis new shiveii. 
And 1 thtir Sindas’x deeding hating 
hie turn and gtj, 

1 inth cam our lia Ics, some m v sating 
1 ) wair that daj 

1 air ft’ ilk canny, cinlg} carl, 

M 111 may ht bmik his ni w nppanl * 

•iViid ucici diec the liitlir siiiil 
O’ MOW ling infc' 

But, blest m panliy, 1 sni and bain]. 

Be blithe tlnongh life' 
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CYCLOPJSDIA OP 


ttu VfBBXHI 


Heth, ■!» I Trilsai crowds cam iiirfo town, 

1 o see them mustering up ud down' 
losses a(>d lads, sun-burnt and bronu— 
Women and weans. 

Gentle and aemple, mingling, ctonn 
Ihe gladsome scenes' 

At first, forenent ilk Deacon’s h ill i , 

Uis am brigade was made to fall i 
And, while the mustei roll was ciuli i , 

And )oybells jowin,:, 

Ilet-pints, weel spicen, to keep the sa il in, 
Around wcit flowing' 

Ilroiled kipper, ihccsi, in I brti I i 1 ' 11 , 
Laid the found ition 1 i a di ini 
O’ whisk}, giu fiao Jtottddim, 

Or theny bran Ij , 

Whilk alfir, a was hs'i that cun 
1 o Jock or •sandy 
• 

O' wtcl ken they wba lo’c thi ii lIi i ] m 
Dunk n iks the auldest sw i< k mil sti ij pii g 
(>ars Care forjet the ill, that hippiii 
I he blate look sfimc — 

Vnd even the thowkss ink their tii>} in, 

And craw fu croosi' 

The muster on re, the difli icnt ban Is 
1 lie afl in piitics to the sm i 
Where, ’mid 1 lu I laughs md 1 u [ ii 1 i I 
(iley’d (>eord> Si nth 
Renews them, and their lim ev] md 
AHng the Nith' 

But ne’ei, for unifonn or air 

as fcic a gioup loi lewed i Iscwhr r ' 

1 he shoit, till t ill, f It f>lk, ai 1 s 1 
Svdi c lats, and d xkit 
\\ igs, qui lies 111 1 duos, in 1 11 U ' 

Hound hats uid cjikii' 

As to their guns—thae fill di^mi. , 
ill rrowrd or l><„.,td, weic of t kinds 
i III bloody w ii, (i bad dcsigi s. 

Or shooting cushics 
Lang fowling pitci s carabines, 

,And bliH dtibussos' 

Miii-t feik, tl 111 h uilt 1 to mj thiiii gliinnn i 
lladna been sh t t ir niciiv a smiimr 
And lame, tin stoiy-tcllmg kiminci, 
locosclj hints 

1 h It some o’ thi m had bits (’ timiin i 
Instead u’ flints 1 

>me guns, she thrcips, within I u In 
\\ ire spik^, to let nao piimiiv > > 

And, as in twenty theic were ten 
Wqrm-caten stocks, 

S ic, here oijid'thcie, a lo/it end 
Held (111 tiicir locks ' 

And then, to show nh it difulein e 11 i N 
Atwceii the k uUis -(rid tin ir bmils, 

Swmds that, unsheithcd since Picat i , ms, 
^leglectod 1ly. 

Were furbished up, to grace the han Is 
O’chtcfB this day I 

* Olawi I’ says Gtorge, and gn’i i ^rau«, 

‘ 1 be age o’ chiralry Is g-ww ’ 
f>yiie, hanng owre and owie again 
The hale suneyed, 

T^oir {oute, and a’ tbm^ else, made plain, 

Ha snuffed, and said . 


‘ Now, gentlemen 1 now, udnd Ae muttfla, 

And (linna, this time, mttk a botiott t 
bhouther youi arms' OI ha’d them tuph cm, 

And not athraw' , 

het 1 wi’ your (gft bands to the ocean. 

And march awa •* • 

11 1 ’ that, the dinlin drums rebound, 

I ifcs, clarionets, and hautboys sotmd f 
Ihiough crowds on crowds, collected round, 

Ihe < oqiorations 

I iiidgc all, while I iho’s self is diowni(<d[ 

111 accl muttons 

StH \I1 WNmR BOSWFir ^ 

Sitt Ai I \ I'siii 11 Bosw 11 n (1775-1822), fdie eldest 
son (f Jolinsuns biographer, was author of some 
iiniising i>on„s, whuli are still very popular, Aidil 
(lulemtn yi re a Druckui Cailt, Jenny’a Baitebe*, 
huny Datiq the Wtaoei, Sco display csinsiderable 
I miicliunuiitr md coarse but cb iractenstiq paint¬ 
ing [ he higlu r qu Uitics of simple rustic grace and 
tltgmrc lu seems ncvir to huo attempted. In 
1S03 ^ir Alcxitiikr colkitid his fugitive pieces, and 
" iblish d them nil li r the title of Sonya chi^y in the 
'' olt ill Diahit In isio^ho published a bmttish 
ilnlogiie in thi sty le of Icrgusson, called 
ir the {m nnt Itd/alty a bketeh of Ma/nner»,hy Stfnon 
(it 11 / Ihis Skttdi lb grc,*ly overcharged Sir 
M viintk r w I m ardent lover of our^early literi- 
turi ml ripimtcd beiciid works at* his pmate 
p lilting I r ss It And itdeik 11 hen pobnes rin 
li II lu imfortiinitdy wrote some personal satires, 
rom if whidi lu iirii (1 a diallengc fiom Mr 
stunt of Dimrain Hit pittics met at Auditer- 
to il 111 1 111 shin consLious of his error, Sir Alex- 
inrl 1 ics 1 1 not to fire at Ins opponent, but Mr 

Stunts bliot took (Diet, md the unfuitunate baronet 
ltd He dud 'ro n tlu wound on the following day, 
tlu 2f th tf Mirdi is2i lie had been elevated to 
tl ( bn one < i o(*ly the yen previous 

fe I ly J)a xy the Wuttei 
\t IS I lie’s wedding on iHi gietn, 

11 1 issits, hmiiy witthtb' 

1S(i< i Iiosso 1 cut m ipioiib d( an, 

Il d hraw whiti 'yinulay inuUhes* 

\iil 1 Higgle bode the lads tiik’ hot, 

I> It lock would not believe her, 

Itiit soon the foil his fi llv kent, 

’ 1 oi lennv dang the weaver 

And lennv dang, Jenny dang, 

Tdiny d mg the weaver, 
lint s( on tlu fool his fully kent, 

111 Icniiy daiJlflhe weaier. 

\t ilka (ountiy dame or reel. 

Ml b(i h( would be bobbing, 

M lull bht sit down,he sat downi, 
liid to het would be gabbing, 

M lure (I she goed, baith butt and ben, 

1 ho toiS" would neicr leave her; 

Ai e heckling like a t locking hen, ^ 

1 lit Jenny dang the wiavei 

Jenny dang, &c ^ 

Qii >’ he, My la s to speak my mind. 

In tioth I nee Ina swithtr; 

I tn’ve bonny ten, and if you’re km4, 

I’ll iieser seek anither’ 

II p hummed and hawed, the lass eneli, 

And bade the eoof no deave herf 

byrii snapt her fiiigeu, lap and let^h. 

And dang the silly weaver. 

And Jenny dong, Jenny dangy 
lenny dang the weaver; 
byne snapt her flngcn,Up and lei{l|^. 

And dang the sylly snwntr. ’ *, 

' 1 ^ * 







Vi'- 

■' 1 fbto chaps yoti bliks araaiig, 

Wl'l^S n* lugs, and faces lung; 

1 nieM At nelboor B&nldjr Strang, 

VVha’s thae I sec I 

Quo’ he, ilk cream-faced, pawky cliicl, 

I'bought himsel’ cunniii’ as the de’Ll, 

A^d here they earn, awa to steal 
^ ^Jenny’s hawbee. 

The first, a captain till his trade, 

Wi’ skedl ill lined, and hack weel clad, 
K^ajiCarched round the bam, and by the shed, 

• And pappit on his knee. 

• <Jtiq’he,-*My goddess, nymph, and i|iiecn. 

Your beauty’s dazzled baith my cen 
. • But de'il a beauty he hod seen 
‘ ■ But—Jenny’s bawltee. 

, A lawyer ncist, wi’ bletherin’ giib, • 

Wha speeches wore like ony «iJi, ’ 

''' In iUi aue’s corn aye took a dab, 

And a’ for a fee: 

Accounts hediad through a* the town. 

And tradesmen’g tonguds nae inair i-ould •Iisiwii; 
Haith now he thougjit to clout his gown 
Wi’ Jcuvy’s bawbee. 

A Norland laird iieist trotted up, 

Wi* bawsened naig and siilcr wlinp, 

-Cried,' ‘Thete’s my beast, lad, baud tbo grii[i. 

Or tie’t till a tree. 

, IVhat’s gowd to mol— I'tc w.alth <>' lai.’; 

Bestow on ane o’woith your han’;’ * 

. lie thought to pay what he was awu 
Wi’ Jenny’s bawheo. 

1 , A'^ pmee frao ban'boxes and tubs, * , 

I A 'riling cam newt (but life has rnbsl, 

Fotil were the roads, and fuii the iub ., • 

Ah! waes me! 

A’ datty, squintin’ through a giixt, 
lie gimed, ‘ I’faith a bumiie las'!’ 

He thought to will, wi’ iront o’ bra-s, 

Jenny’s bawbee. 

iibe bade the laird gane comb his n ig, 

Tlie sodger no to strut sae big, 

The lawyer no to bo a prig, 

'I’ho fool cried, ‘ Tehee. • 

I kent that I could ncTcr fail!’ 
she prined the dish-clout till Ids tail. 

And cooled hiiit,A'j^-£,jyuter-pnil, 

Aiiu^ept her ban bee. 

Guod Niyhl, and Joy lx wi' ye a’. 

[Tbto song le supposed to pniwod from Uic inoiiUi of .ni see.1 
ebK‘ft.iin.] 

■ Oootl night, and joy be wi’ ye a’ ;• 

Your harmless mirth has eharmod iny hciu t; 

I MAy life’s fell blasts out owre ye blaw T 
I ' ja sorrow may ye never part! 

N i |ly spirit Ures, but strength is gone; 

Hio iDOUntaiu-lires ttow blaze in vain ; 
JUiueniiber, sons, the deeds I’ve done, 

And itFyour deeds I’ll live again! 

^When qn yon ninir our gallant clan 
• ^rao boasting foes their banncis tore, 

' Whit showed himself a better man, 

’ Ot aereei wared the red olaymore 1 
:' ; Bjut.when in peace—then mark me there— 

,V , ’^heq through the ghm the wanderer c.tme, 
i >'!/:• I out lordly fare, 

i IPW!*! Um hete a welcome harac. 
i'\.' , ■ * 


. The auld -will speak, toe young mitun hwj ' 
Be cantie, but be good and mal j 
Your ain ills aye hoe heart to bc^f, 

Anither’s aye hae heart to feel. * 

So, ere I set. I’ll see you shine, *■ 

I’ll see you triumph ere I fa’; 

My parting breath shall boast lou mine— 
flood night, and joy be wi’ yim a’. 

[Tht niyh Street nf Edinbniyh.] 

[From • Filinliurtih, or fite Ancient Uoyuity.’J 

'I'icr upon tier I see the iiionsions rise, 

Whose azure summits mingle with the skies; 

■J'liere, from the earth the labouring porters 1 m ar 
The elements of Are and water high in air; 

'I'here, as you scale the steps with toilsome iread, 

'I'lie dripping barrel inadifius your head ; 

'I'lience, K'- aduwn the giddy round yoirwheel, 

A rising porter greets you with his creel I 
Here, in these chambers, ever dull and daik, 

The liwly gay received her gayer spark, 

Wlio, clad in .siikcu coat, w ith cautious trca<l, 
'I'lcmbk-d at opening caseinents ovcrheail; 
lint when in safety at her porch he trod, 

Ho seized the ring, ami iit-ii«'d the twisted ro.l. 

•N'o idlers then, I trow, ueie seen to meet, 
lJuked, six a-row, six houis in I’rhices StiTCt; 

But, one by one, they panted up the hill, 

I And picked their steps with most uneonimon skill ; 

' ’I’lieu, at the (..'ross, each joined the motley mob— 

' ‘ How are ye, 'Tam ? and how’s a’ wi’ ye, ibib i’ 

! Next to a neighbouring tavern all retired, 

And draughts of ^^illc their various thoughts inspired. 

1 O’er draiiglits of wine the beau would moan his love; 

' < J’er draughts of wine the eit his bargain (Iron;; 

I I )Vr dr.iuglils of wine the writer penned the Bill; 

■kiid legal tti'doin eoutisellod o’er H. (/ill. 

* * . * 

, Vi's, itmrk the street, for youth the great resort, 

! lis snni'ii'iis wiilth the theitre of spoit. 

^ 'Tie ic, midst tin; erimd, the jingling hoop is driieu ; 

Full many a leg is Int, and curse is given. 

; Tliere, on the pavement, mystic forms are clutr.’.cd, 

I). li.ced, renewed, ilelayod—but never balked ; 

1 here romping Mi-s ilje isiiinded slate may drop, 

, And kick it otit with pevsevering hop. , 

'I iicre. i’l tlie dirty current of tlic strand, 

' Boys drop the inal cork- «ith ready hand, 

I And, wading through the puddle with slow pace, 
Watch hi solicitude the iloubtfnl race! 

,\iid there, an active hand, with frequent bens'. 

Vault in succession o'ei each wooden post. 

' Or a bold stripling, noted lor his might, 
j Heads the array, and titles the mimic fight. 

F’em Iniiid and sling now fiy the tvhizzing st..iies, 

' rnbeeded hiokeii hi ail- mi l broken bones, 
i ’J'he riial hosts in ehi.c euL'iigemeiit mix, 

’ Drill' and are driven by tlie dint of sticks. 

! The bicker rages, till some mother's fears 
I King a sad story in a iHvilic's cars, 
i Her prayer isdicanl; the order quick is sped, 

! And, from tiiiit corps which ha]iless Foiteous led, 

I A lirnvc dctaelimeiit, probtihly of two, 

I Kush, like two kites, upon the warlike crew, 
j Who, struggling, like the fabled frogs and mice. 

Are pounced upon, and carried in a trice. 

But, mark that motley group, m various garli— 

There vice begins to form her rankling barb; 

The ^riii of gambling sprouts in piteh-and-toss. 

And brawl, successive, tells disputed loss, 
l^m hand to band the whirling halfjieiice ]ms.s, 
jViid, every copjier gone, they fly to brass, 

'J'hosc polished rounds whicu decorate the coat, 

■And brilliant shine upon some youth of note, 
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of BirfO!BgtMia*> ort, 

Mow the faithful ]butt(i&>holes deport. 

To eudden Switch the rending etitchea yield, 

, And EnteTprise again eesayt the field. 

§ 0 , t^ea a few fleet years of his sWt span 
Hare ripened thie dire passion in the iiian,_ 

Vi%en woumnd after thousand takes ite flight 
■In the-short circuit of one wretched nipt, 

.Next shall tire honours of the forest fall, 
desolate the chieftain’s hall; 
hill some cunning elovk shall gain ; 

' in a mendicant behold a thane! 

JA-UKS HOfiU. 

JxHES iioco, generally known by liis jwetieid 
name of ‘ The Ettriek Slieplierd,’ was perhaps the 
most creative and imaginative of tlie uneducated 
poets. His fancy had a wide range, picturing in its 
flights scenes of wdld aerial magniflccnce and beauty. 
His taste was very defective, though he had done 
much to repair his early want of instruction, llis 
ix-cupation of a shepherd, among solitary hilis and 
glens, must have been favourable to bis poeticid eii- 
tliusiasm. He was not, like Burns, thrown into 
society when young, and forced to combat with mis¬ 
fortune. His destiny was unvaried, until he liad 
arrived at a periwl when the bent of his genius was 
fixed for life. Without society during tiie day, his 
evening hours were spent in’ li-stcning to ••ineicnt 
legends and ballads, of which bis inotlicr (like Hnriis’s) 
was a great reejtcr. Tins nursery of iinagmatioo 1 h‘ 
has himself beautifully desevibed;— 

0 list the mystic lore Hubliinc, 

Of fairy tales of ancient time! 

I learned them in the lonely glcu, 

The last abodes of living men, 

WhMB never stranger came our vv^iiy 
' ^ summer night, or winter day; 

Where neighbouring hind or cot was none— 
ftur converse was with heaven alone— 

IVith voices through the cloud that sung. 

And brooding stonu.s that i-ound u- hung. 

<) lady, judge, if judge ye may. 

How stem and ample was the .sway 
(If themes like these when darknc'-s fell, 

And gray-haired sires the tales would tell! 
When'iioors were barred, and elder dinne 
Plied at her task beside the flame 
That through the smoke and gloom abme 
On dim and umbered faces shonfr-- 
The bleat of moutitaiu goat on high. 

That from the cliff caiuc quaveiing by ; 

The echoing rock, the rushiiig flood, 

The cataract’s swell, the moaning wooil ; 

The undefined-and mingled hum— 

Voice of the desert never dumb! 

All these have left within this heart 
A feeling tongue can ne’er impart; 

A wildered and unearthly flame, 

A. something that’s without a name. 

• Hogg was descended from a faraily'of shepherd.s, 
;.a>^ born, as he alleged (tliough the point was often 
disputed) on the asth .lanuary (Burns’s birthday), 
in the year 1772. When a mere child he ■was put 
out to service, acting first as a cow-hord, until cap- 
wble of taking care of a flock of slieep. He l-.ad in 
alt A^hout half a year's schooling. When eighteen 
Veatw of age he entered the service of !Mr l..aidiaw, 
Bla^hoose. He was then ait eager reader of jKietry 
mid romances, and he snbscribwl to a circulating 
library ih Peebles, the miscellaneous contents 
which be perused with the utmost avidity. He was 
.e renuakg^, floe-looking ypttng man, witli a pro- 
fluHUi.iQf IBg^t’-hrown hair, .which he -wore coiled up 


under his hai or blue aS 

country maidens. Ah hthmk df 




brought on- by over-exertion 'on d Ifot, 
completely altered his countenance,' and) 
very form of his features. His first lit 
was in song-writing, and in 1801 he 
small volume of pieces. He was introdt 
AV’'alter Scott by his master’s son, Mr.'Wil 
law, and assisted in the collection of old oatiflSP W 
I the Border hlihstrelsy. He soon inuthted the<^y}p 
: of these ancient strains with great arid'pdb- 

iished another volume of songs and pofeih# undCT'the 
title of TIte Momtuin Bari. Ho now embar^d |u' 
shei*p-farraing. amt took a journe/to thedslo^^ 
Harris on a six-culation of this kind; but 811.110 
saved as a sbepherJ. or by his publication, wa# lost 
in these attempts. lie then rei^ired to Edinburgh, 
and endeavoured to subsist by his pen. A coUristfM 
of .songs, TAc Forest Minstrel, -was his fll^jlt 
his second vras,.a iK>riodical called J'Ae- Sp^ but it 
was not till the publication of the Quoeu'ii TVttfe, ih ■ 
181.3, that the shepherd established his leputailob 
as an author. This ‘ legenilary poem’ constett 'of a 
coliection of tales aud ballads supposed to.l^'suhg : 
to Mary Queen of !*eots bv the native bards (d Scot¬ 
land assembled at a royiil wake at Holytood, iu 
order that the fair queen might prove 

The wotidivns powers b? Scottish song. 

The design was <'\-ccHtnt, and the execution so varied 
and iimsterly, that Hogg was at once placed auiuhg 
(lie first of our living poets. The different ptodud- 
lions of the native niin-.lrels are strung together by 
a tlircad of n.arrative .so gracefully written in many 
part.s. that the reader is surprised equally at tiie de- 
li'-.acy an ! the genius of the author. At tlie condit- 
sion of the poem, Hogg alludes to bis illus^ous 
friend Scott, and adverts with some feeling to an 
iidvi<,e which Sir Widter had once given him,, to ab¬ 
stain from‘bis worship of poetry. 


The bond was charmed to list his lays ; 

11, knew the harji of ancient days. 

The border chiefs that long had been 
(n .sepulchres utibcarsed and green. 

Passed from their moubly vaults away ' 

. 1II armour md and stem array, 

.And by their luooulight halls were seen 
In visor, helm, and habergeon. 

I'iveii fairies sought our land again, 

."SO powerful vras the magic strain. 

Blest be his generous heart for ayel 
He told me where the i^ie lay; 

Pointed my way with ready Ball' 

Afar on Kttrick’s wildest hill; ' 

Watched my first notes, with curious eye,, 
And wondered at my minstrelsy ; 

He little weem-d a parent's .tongue ' 

Such strain.s had o'er my cradle sung. 

Hut when'to native feelings true, ' 

1 struck upon a chord was new; 

When by myself I ’gan to play, 

lie tried to wile iny harp away. <v 

.1 u.st when her notes began with skllV'' 

• 'I'tf sound beneath the southern hill,'' .. 
And twine around my bosom’s cor^^ • 
How could we jwrt for evermore 1 •■ 
’Twa.s kindness all—1 cannot blaine-s- 
• For bootless is the minstrel flame.: ' - 

But sure a luird might well hate ItoOtth, 
Another’s feelinga by hi* own 1 

Scott was grieved at tills olhtsion, 
counsel, as it was given at A 
dreamed of the shepherd possesim(t.tW' 
he displayed in the ’ Quel’s Wa^ 
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now procee^^ fl^ta hil’fien— Mador of-the Mow, a 
'poecA in (HtL'SpebKriah stanza; Tlx Pilgrims of the 
Svn, in* Uibk verse; The Hunting of Badlewe, The 
Poetic Minoff Queen Hpnde, Dramatk Take, &c. Also 
several novels, as W^mter Evening Tales, Tlx Brownie 
qfBodd^ech, The Three Perils of Man, Tlx Three Perils 
of Wdman, The Confessium of a Sinner, &c. &C. 
Hogj^s prose is very unequal. He had no skill in 
arran^ng incidents or delineating ciiaracter, lie is 
often coarse and extravagant; yet some of his stories 
have much'^f the literal truth and happy minute 
painting of JDefoo. The worldly schemes of the 
ajjenherf were seldom successful. Though he had 
as a sheep farmer, he ventured again, and took 
a Urge farm. Mount Bcngcr, from the Duke of Buc- 
cleucb. Ilere he also was unsuccessful; and his sole 
support, for the latter years of his life, was the rc- 
mnneration afforded by his literary labours. He 
lived in a cottage which he had built at Altrive, on 
a piece of moorland (seventy ucre») presented to 
him by the Duchess of Buccleuch. His iovo of 
angling and iield-sports amounted to a passion, and 
when he could no longer fish or hunt, ho declared 
his bdief that his death was near. In the autumn 
of 1835 he was attacked with a dropsical complaint; 
and on the 21st November of that year, after some 
days of insensibility, lie breathed his last as calmly, 
and with as little pain,* as he ever fell asleep in his 
gray plaid oa the hill-si<lo. His death was deeply 
mourned in the vale of Ettrick, for all rejoiced in 
his fame; and notwithstanding his personal foibles, 
the shepherd was generous, kind-hearted, and chari¬ 
table far beyond hU means. 

In the activity and versatility of his powers, ‘Ilngg 
resembled Allan Kaiusay more than he did Burns. 
Neither of them had the strength of piission or the 
grasp of intellect peculiar to Burns: hut, on the 
other hand, their style was more discursive, playful, 
and fanciful. Burns seldom projects hirysclf, as it 
were, out of bis own feelings and situation, whereas 
both Samsay and Hogg are happiest when they soar 
into the world of fancy or the scones of antiquity. 
The Ettrick Shepherd abandoned himself entirely to 
the genius of old romance and legendary story. He 
loved, like Spenser, to luxuriate in fairy visions, and 
to picture scenes of supernatural splendour and 
beauty, where 

The emerald fields are of dazzling glow, , 

And the flowers of eYcrlasting blow. 

His ‘ Kilmeny ’ is one of the finest fai ry tales that ever 
was conceived by pot;t - qr painter; and passages in 
the ‘ Pilgrims orflm Sun’ have the same abstract 
remote beauty and lofty imagination. Burns would 
have scrupled to commit himself to these aerial* 

E hantoms. His visions were more material, and 
nked to the joys and sorrows of actual e.xistence. 
Akin to this peculiar feature hi Hogg’s poetry is 
the spirit of most of his songs—a wild lyrical flow 
of fancy, that is sometimes inexpressibly sweet and 
musical He wanted art to construct a fable, and 
taste to gpve due effect to his imager}' luid concep¬ 
tions ; but there are few poets who impress us so 
much with the idea of direct inspiration, and tliat 
poetry is indeed an art ‘ unteachable and untaught.’ 

Bmny Kilnung. 

■ [From the ‘ {Queen’s V ike.'J 
Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen; 

But it wosna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Ner the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny^was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 
imil pu* tM eress-fiowet leond toe spring; 


The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that bang frae the hazel tree; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. * 

But Isng may her minny look o’er the wa*, 

And long may she seek i’ the greenwood s^w; 

Lang the laiid of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame I 
When many a day had come and fled. 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 

When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 

When the beadsmau had prayed, and the deo^hl^ 
rung, 

Late, late in a gloamin, when all was still. 

When the fringe was red on the western hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 

When the ingle lowed with an eiry Icme, 

Late, late in the gloamin, Kilmeny came hame I 
‘ Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been I 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and dean; 

By linn, by ford, and greenwood tree. 

Yet you are lialcsome and fair to see. 

Where gat ye that joup o’ the lily sheen I 
That bonny snood of the birk sae green 1 
And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen ? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, w'hcre have you becnl’ 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee. 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 

(.Ir the mist that sleeps on a wareless sca. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 

Whcie the rain never fell, and the wind never blew, 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 

And the airs of heaven played round her tongue. 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin bad never been. 

In yon greenwood there is a walk, 

And in that waik there is a weue, 

And in that weue there is a inaike 
That neither ha.th flesh, blood, nor bane; 

And down in you greenwood he walks his lane! 

In that green weue Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom happed wi’ the ftowrets gay; 

But the air was soft, and the silence deep,* 

And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep; 

Slio kend nae iiiair, nor opened her ee, 

Till waked by the hymns of a far countiye. 

She wakened on couch of the silk sae slim, 

All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim; 

And lovely beings round were rife, 

'Who erst had travelled mortal life. 

'i'hcy clasped her waist and her hands sae fair, 

They kissed her cheek, and they kamed her hair, 
And round came many a blooming fere, 

Saying, ‘ Bonny Kilmeny, ye’re welcome here I’ 

Ift 9F 

They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away. 

And site walk<al in the light of a sunless day; 

The sky was a dome of crystal bright, 

The fountain of vision, and fountain of light; 

The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 

That her youth and beauty never might fade; 

And they smiled on heaven when they saw her lie 
In the stream of life that wandered by; 

And she heard a song, .she heard it sung, 

She kend not where, but sae sweetly it rung, 

Itffell on her ear like a dream of the morn. 

* 01 blest be the day Kilmeny was horn! 

The Bun that shines on the world sae bright, 

A borrowed gleid frae the fountiun «f li^t; 
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^ And tlie moon tbst ileeln the ilqr aae don. 

Like a gowden liow, or a beamless sun, 

Shall wear away, and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels ^all miss them travelling the air. 
But lang, lang after baith night and day, 

When £e sun and the world have celyed away; 
When the sinner has gape to Ms wi-csume doom, 
KUmeny shall smile in eternal bloom!' 

* * * 

Then Kilmeny begged again to see 
Ihn friends she had left in her own countiye, 

To tell of the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen. 

With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep; 

And when she awakened, she lay her leuc, 

All happed with iloaeni in the greenwood wene. 
When seven lang years had come and fled, 

When grief ^vas calm and hope was dead, 

When scarce was lemenikered Kilmeny’s name. 
Late, late in the gloamin Kilmeny came home! 
And oh, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her ee; 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no prido nor paasiou there; 

And the soft desire of maiden's et n. 

In that mild face could never be seen. 

Herseymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose iu the shower; 

And her voice like the distant melodye, 

That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike thu lauely glen, 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men, 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing. 

To suck the flowers and dunk the spring, 

But wherever her peaceful form appealed, 

The vrild beasts of the hill were cheeied ; 

The wolf played blithtly round the field, 

The lordly bi^on lowed and kneeled. 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland, 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And when at eve the woodlands rung. 

When hymns of other worlds she sunir, 

In ecstacy of sweet dovotiou, 

Oh, then the glen was all in motion; 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their hughts and faulds the came, 

And govedsaround, charmed and aiua/ed; 

Eton the dull cattle crooned and gazed, 

And munnured, and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard eamo with the throstle-cock; 

The corby left her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alaiig wi’ the eagle flew; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew; 

The wolf and the kid their laiko began. 

And the tod, and tlie lamb, and the leveret ran; 
The hawk and the hem attour them hung, 

And the merl and the mavis forhooyed their young J 
And all iu a peaceful ring were hurled: 

It was like an eve in a sinless world 1 
When a month and a day had come anfi gauc, 
Kilmeny sought the greenwood wene. 

There laid her down on the leaves so green, 

And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen 1 

To the Comft of im. 

How lovely is this wildered scene. 

As twilight from her vaults so blue 
Steals soft o’er Yarrow’s moniitains green. 

To sleep embalmed in midnight dew! 

All hail, yc hills, whose towering height, " 
Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky! 

And thou, mysterious guest of night, 

Hnad teavaller of iimaensityl 


Stranger of heaven! tbi4theeham 
Shred from the pall of glory riran 
That flashest in celestial ^le, 

Broad pennon of the King of HeavMai 

Art thou the flag of wo and death, 

From angel’s ensign-staff unfurled I 
Art thou the standard of Ms wrath 
Waved o’er a sordid sinful world I 

No, from that pure pellucid beam, 

That erst o’er plains of BetMehAn shone,'* 

No latent evil we can deem, 

Bright herald of the eternal throne 1 ^ 

Whate’er portends thy front of fire, , 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale— 

Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 

Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail! 

Where liaNt thou roamed these thousand yeant 
Why sought these polar paths again, 

From wilderness of glowing spheres, 

To fling thy vesture o’er the wain I 

And when thou scal’st the Milky Way, . 

And vonishost froiq human view, 

A IhousanJ worlds shall hail thy ray 
Through wilds of you ompyrcai blue I 

O! on tby rapid prow t5 glide I 

To sail the boundless skies with iiiee, 

And plough the twinkling stars aside. 

Like foam-bells oa a tranquil sea! 

To l»rush the embrns from the sun, 

The icicles fiom off the pole; 

Then far to other systems nm, 

\\ ucru other moons and planets roll! 

Strangt i pi heaven! 0 let tMne eye 
SiDilo on a lapt enthusiast’s dream; 

Eeeei. ric a,, thy course on high. 

And airy as thine ambient beam! 

And long, long may thy silver ray 
()ur nor them arch at eve adorn; 

Then, wheeling to the cast away. 

Light the gray portals of the mom! 

Wknt the Kye cuntei Ilanw. 

, Come all ye jolly shepherds 

That whistle through the glen, 

I’ll tell yc of a secret 
That courtiers dirma ken; 

What is the grcatesUl , 

That the tongue o’ man can name I 
’Tis to woo a boniiie lassie 
AVhun the kye comes home. 

When the kjc comes hame. 

When the kye eouics hame, 

’Tw<r>n the gloamin and the mirk. 

When the kye comes home. 

’I'ia not beneath the coronet. 

Nor canopy of slate, 

’Tis not on couch of velvet, 

Nor arbour of the great-— 

•Tis beneath the spreading birk, , 

In the glen without the name, ^ 

Wi’ a bonnio, bonnie lassie. 

When the kye comes hame. 

There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he lo’cs to see. 

And on the topmost bough, 

O, a happy bird ia hei 

* It was reokoned by ttuy that this was Itw same eottd 
' which appeared at tha Urtii hi our ttavtonre^Sg^ 
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Then he pours his sidtiug ditty, 

And lo'KS is »* the theme, 

And he’ll woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the blewart beats a pearl, 

And the daisy turns a pea, 

,^d the bonnie lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee, 

Then the larrock frae the blue lift, 

‘ Draps down, and thinks lute shame 
To woo Ilia bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

^ See yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the hill— 

His yowes are in the fauld. 

And his lambs arc lying still; 

Yet he dowma gang to bed, 

V For his heart is in a flame 
'^0 meet his bonnie lassie 

When the kye comes hame. • 

' i^Vhen the little wee bit heart 
^ Rises high in the breast, 

And the little wee bit atarn 
Rises red in the east, 

0 there’s a joy sac dear, 

That the hcarh can hardly frame, 

Wi’a honiiiu, b<iwpic lassie, 

Whgn the kye comes hame. 

Then since aU nature joins 
In this lore without alloj, 

0, wha wad prove a traitor 
To nature’s dearest joy I 
Or wha wad clioose a crown, • 

Wi’ its perils and its fame, 

And miss his bonnie las.sie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame,* • 

When the kye comes hame, 

’Tween the gloamin and Ac mft k, 
When the kye comes hame. 

T/lC Skl/hlr'l’. 

Bird of the wildcruefl“, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

0 to abide in the desert with thee! ' 

Wild is thy lay and loud. 

Par in the downy cloud, 

Lore gives iLcaen'T, love gave it birth, 
Where, on tny dewy wing, 

Whete art thou journeying i 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green. 

O’er the red streamer that hcralts the day, 

^ Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
£ii?blem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

0 to abide in the desert with thee! 


neighbouring proprietor, but shortly afterwards 
becamo factor or land-steward to Mr MQler of Dal- 
swinton, Burns’s landlord at EUuland. JiSx Cuu* 
ningham had few advantages in his early ^ya, 
unless it might be residence in a fine pastt^ and 
romantic district, then consecrated by the presence 



AIXAN COKNIMORAM. 

Odnninoham, a happy imitator of the old 
Scottish bidlads, and a man of various talents, was 
bom Btai^wood, near Dalawinton, Dunifticsshirc, 
Decenber 7$ 1784. His father was gardener to a 


and the genius of Bums. His uncle having attained 
some cminonco as a country builder,^ or m^oii, 
Allan w.as .ipprenticed to him, with a view to join¬ 
ing or following him in his trade; but this scheme 
did not hold, and in ISIO he removed to I/ondon, 
and connected himself with the newspaper press. 
In 1814 he was engaged as clerk of the works, 
or superintendent, to the late Sir Francis Chantrey, 
tlic eminent sculptor, in whose cstablijhment ho 
contimied till his death, OctoWr 29, 1842. Mr 
(lunningham was an indefatigable writer. He 
eaily contributed poetical eftusions to the perio¬ 
dical works of tile day, and nearly all the songs 
and fragments of verse in Croraek’s Remains of 
Nithsdiilo and Galloway Song (1810) are of his 
composition, though published by Croraek^ as un- 
doubtcil originals. Some of these are warlike and 
.Tacobite, some amatory and doroUonal (the wild 
lyrical breathings of Covenanting love and piety 
among the hills), and iiU of them abounding in 
tr.aits of Scottish rural life and primitive manners. 
As songs, they are not pitched in a key to be 
popular; but/or natural grace and tenderness, and 
rich Doric simplicity and fervour, these pseudo-an¬ 
tique strains of Mr Cunningham .are inimitable. In 
1822 he published S/r Marmaduke MaxwdI, a dr.a- 
m.atic poem, founded on Border story' aiul supersti¬ 
tion, and afterwanls two volumes of TradUioml 
Tates. Thn-o novels of a simiLar description, but 
more diffuse and improbable—namely, PaulJoms. 
Sir Michael Scott, and Lord Eohlan, also proewded 

r_1.*.. Jf _a: 1.. __ T-. lonis K/i nnwAAMu) asrain flJI 


nr. Maid qf Elmr. He edited a collection of Scot¬ 
tish sougs, in four volumes, and an edition of 
ii* eight volumes, to which he prefixed a life of the, 
poet, enriched witli new anecdotes and infonnauwa. 
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To Murray’s Family Lila»ry he contributed a series 
of Livts of Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, which extended to six volumes, and 
proved the most popular of all his prose works. 
His last work (completed j^t two days before his 
death) was a Life ^ Sir Ikirid Wilkie, the distin¬ 
guished artist, in three.volumes. All these literary 
labours were produced iu intervals from his stated 
avocations in Chantrey’s sbidio, whicli moat men 
would have considered ample employment. Ilis 
taste and attainments in the fine arts Were as 
remarkable a feature in his history as his cply 
ballad strains; and the prose style of Mr Cunning¬ 
ham, when engaged on a congenial subject, was 
justly admired for its force and freedom. There was 
always a freshness and energy about the man and 
his writings tliat arrested the attention and excited 
the imagination, though his genius was but little 
under the control of a correct or critical judgment. 
Strong nationality and inextinguishable ardour 
formed conspicuous traits iu his character; and 
altogether, the life of Mr Cunningham was a fine 
example of successful original talent and perse¬ 
verance, undebased by any of the alloys by which 
the former is too often accompanied. 

The Tonng Mancdt. 

‘ Where gang ye, thou silly auld carle! 

■ And what do ye carry there!’ 

{ * I’m gaun to the hill-side, thou sodger gentleman, 

I To shift my sheep their lair.’ 

i Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle, 
j An’ a gude lang stride took he: 
i ‘ 1 trow thou to be a feck auld carle, 
j Will ye shaw the way to me ?’ 

And he has gane wi’ the silly auld c.arle, 

; Adown by the greenwood side; 

‘ Light down and gang, thou sodger gentleman, 

For here ye eanna ride.’ 

He drew the reins o’ his bonuie gray steed, 

An’ lightly down he sprang: 

Of the comeliest scarlet was his weir coat, 

I Whare the gowden tassels hang. 

I He has thrown afFhis plaid, the silly auld carle, 

An’ h^s bonnet fcae ’boon his bree; 

An’ wha was it but the young Maxwell! 

An’ his gude brown sword drew he! 

* Thou killed my father, thou vile South’ron! 

■ An’ ye killed luy brethren three! 

Whilk brake the heart o’ my ac sister, 

1 loved as the light o’ my ee!' 

Draw out yere sword, thou vile South’ron! 
lied wat ai’ blude o’ my kin I 

I'hat sword it crapped the bonniest flower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun! 

There’s ac sad stroke for iny dear auld father! 
There’s twa for my brethren three 

An’ there’s ane to thy heart for iny ae sister, 

Wham I.loved as the light o’ ray ee.’ 

Harm, Harm, Harm. 

Home, home, haine, home fain wad I be, 

0 home, hame, hamc, to iiiy ain countrie! 

When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf is on the 
tree, 

The larks shall sing me hame in ray ain countrie; 
Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, , 

0 home, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 

The green le^ o’ loyalty’s begun for to fa’. 

The DonnIe white rose it is withering an’ a’; 




But I’ll waterit wi’ the blude of usuipbng'tyiannie, 

An’ green it will grow in my ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hamc, hame min wad I b^ 

0 home, hame, home, to my lun countrie! 

0 there’s naught frae ruin my country can Sftve, 

But the keys o’ kind heaven to open the grave, 

That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for loyaitie. 

May rise again and fight for their ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

0 hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 

The great are now gane, a’ wha venturi to save, 

The new grass is springing on the tap o’ their graves; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blithe in . 

‘ I’ll shine on ye yet in yere ain countrie.’ 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

Home, hamc, hame, to my ain couutriel 

[PragmerU.] 

(iaueewere but the winter-cauld, 

And gane were but the snaw, 

1 could sleep in the wild woods, 

Where primroses blaw. 

Cauld’s the snaw at my head. 

And canid at my feet, 

And the linger o’ death’s at my een, 

Closing t&m to s^ep. 

Let uanc tell my father, » 

Or my rnithcr sae dear. 

I’ll meet them baith in heaven 
At the spring o’ the year. 

. Sh^s Gane. to DwaU in Heaven. 

She's gane to dwall in heaven, my lasrie, 

She’s gane t(t dwall in heaven: 

Ye’re owye pure, quo’ the voice o’ God, 

For dwelling out o’ heaven! 

0 what’l she do in heaven, iny lassie ! 

0 what’l she do in heaven 1 

She’ll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels’ sangs. 

An’ make them mair meet for heaven. 

She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 

She was beloved by a’; 

But an angel fell iu love wi’ her, 

An’ took her frae us a’. 

' Low there thou lies, roy lassie, 

Low there thou lies; 

A,bonnier form ne’er went to the yirJ, 

Nor free it will arise!, 

•to'*"' 

Fn’ soon I’ll follow thee, ray lassie, 

Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee; 

Thou left me nought to covet ailin’, 

But took gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 

I looked ori thy death-cold face, my la.ssie, 

1 looked on thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seemed a lily new out i’ the bud, ^ 

An’ fading in its place. 

1 looked on thy death-shut eye, my laatie, 

1 looked on thy death-shut eye: 

An’ a lovelier li^t in the brow of heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy. *>, 

Thy lips were ruddy and caliii, my ll^ie. 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm; ' 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven 
To sing the evening psalm. 

There’s naught but dust now min^ hinie, 

There’s naught but dust now mme} 

My Haul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 

An’ why should 1 rtay beWn’ 1 
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A wet aheet and a flowing aca, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And Alls the white and rastliiig sail, 

And hends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 

Any the good ship flies, and leaves 
old England on the lee. 

0 for a soft'and gentle wind! 

I heard a fair one cry; 

Jhit give to me the snoring breeze, 

*®*And white waves heaving high; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys. 

The good ship light and free— 

The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There’s tempest in yon homed moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; * 

And hark the music, mariners. 

The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashing ft«!— 

While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

My xVflWKc 0. 

Red rows the Nith ’tween bank and iirac, 

Mirk is the night and raiiiie O, 

Thou^ heaven and earth should mix in storm. 
I’ll gang and see my Nanie O j 
My Nanie 0, ray Nanie O; % 

My kind and winsome Manic 0, 

She Wds my heart in love’s dear bands, 

And naiie can do’t but Nanie 0. 

In preaching time sae meek she stanTls, * 
Sae saintly and sae honnie O, ^ , 

I cannot get ae glimpse of grace, 

For thieving looks at Nanie O; 

My Nanie 0, my Nanie 0; 

Tho world’s in love with Nanie 0; 

That heart is hardly wortli the wear 
That wadna love my Nanie 0. 

Mv breast can scarce contain my heart, 

'U’ken dancing she moves finely O ; 

I guess what heaven is by her eyes. 

They sparkle sae divinely 0 j * 

My Nanie 0, my Nanie O; 

The flower o’ Nithsdalc’s Nanie 0; 

Love looks fri m ’^tysth her Inng brown hair, 
And says, r'dw'efi with Nanie 0. 

Tell not, thou star at gray daylight. 

O’er Tinwald-top so bonnie'O, 

My footsteps ’mang the morning dew 
When coming frae my Nanie O; 

My Nanie 0, ray Nanie 0; • 

Nane ken o’ me and Nanie O ; 

ThS stars and moon may tcll’t aboon, 

They trinna wrong my Nanie 0! 

» 

TIm Poct't B)idal-D<t;i Song. 

0! my dove’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years. 

Nor moments between sighs and tears— 

Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 

Not dreams of glory dreamed in vain— 
NoT'Unrth, nor sweetest song which flows 
To soherjoys and soften woes, 

Ckn malte my heart or fancy flee 
One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 


Even while I muse, 1 see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit—• 

Fair, gentle as when first I sued. 

Ye seem, but of sedatcr mood; ' * 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 
As when, beneath Arbiglond tree, I 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon; 

Or lingered ’raid the foiling dew. 

When looks were fond and words were few. 

Though I see smiling at thy feet I 

Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet; ] 

And time, and care, and birth-time woes 
Have dimmed thine eye, and touched thy rose; 

To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
All that charms mo of tale or song; 

When words come down like dews unsought, I 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought. 

And fancy in her heaven flies free— 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 

O, when more thought we gave of old 
To silver tluan some give to gold; 

’Twas sweet to sit and ponder o’er 

What things should deck our humble bower! 

’Twas sweet to pull in hope with thee i 

The golden fruit from Fortune’s tree; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garland for these locks of thine— 

A song-wreath w'hich may grace my Jean, j 

While rivers flow and woods are green. | 

At times there conic, as come there ought. 

Grave moments of sedatcr thought— 

When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light; 

And llopc, that decks the peasant's bower, 

Shines like the rainbow through the shower, ' 
0, then I see, while seated nigh, 

^ A mother’s heart shine in thine eye; 

And proud resolve and purpose meek, 

Speak of thee more than words ran speak : 

I think the wedded wife of mine i 

The best of all lh.at’s not divine. \ 

! >Yll,LIAM TENSAN-r. i 

I 

In 1812 apiKiared a singular mock heroic poem, j 
Anitlcr Fair, written in the ottava rima stanza, since I 
made so jiopular by Byron in his Beppif and Don ' 
Juan. The subject was the marriage of Maggie ' 
Lauder, the famous heroine of Scottish song, but s 
the author wrote not for th<} multitude familiar 
with Maggie’s rustic glory. He aimed at pleasing 
till! admirers of that refined conventional poetry, 
half serious and sentimental, and h«Jf ludicrous 
and satirical, which was cultivated by Bemi, Ariosto, 
and the lighter poets of Italy. There was classic 
imagery on familiar subjects—supernatural ma¬ 
chinery (as in tho Rape of the Lock) blended with 
the ordinary details of domestic life, and with lively 
and fanciful description. An exuberance of animal 
spirits seemed to c.irry the author over tho most 
perilous ascents, and his w'it and fancy were tardy 
at fault. Snell a pleasant sparkling volume, in a 
style then unhackneyed, was sure of success. ‘ An- 
Bter Fair ’ sold rapidly, and has since been often re¬ 
published. The author, Whxiam Tennant, is a ! 
native of Anstruther, or Anster, who, whilst filling ’ 
the situation of derk in a mercantile establishment 
studied ancient and modem literature, and taught i 
himsdf Hebrew. His attainments were rewarded 
in 1813 with an appointment os pariah schoolinaster, 
t<v which was attached a 8.alary of L.40 per annum 
—a reward not unlike that conferred on 3Ir Abraham 
Adams in Joseph Andrews, who being a scholar and 
man of virtue, was ‘ provided with a handsome in- 
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come of I 1.23 a-yeax, it^hich, however, ho cotild not 
make a great figure with, because he Hved in a dear 
country, apd was a little encumbered with a wife and 
six children.’'. The author of ‘ Anster Fair’ has since 
been appointed to a more eligible and becoming 
situation—teacher of classical nnd oriental languages 
in Dollar Institution, and, more Mcently, a professor 
in St Mary’s college, St Andrews. He has published 
some other poetical works—a tragedy on the story of 
Cardinal Beaton, and two poems, the Thane of Fife, 
and the Dinging Down of the Cathedral. It was 
said of Sir David Wilkie that he took most of the 
figures in his pictures from living characters in the 
county of Fife, familiar to him in his youth: it is 
more certain that Mr Tennant’s poems are all on 
native subjects in the same district. Indeed, their 
strict locality has been against their popularity; 
but ‘ Anster Fair’ is the most diversified and rieWy 
humorous of them all, and besides being an animated, 
witty, and agreeable poem, it has the merit of being 
the first work of the kind in our language. The 
Jfoa/M and Giartts of Mr Frere (published under 
the assumed name of Whistlecraft), from which 
Byron avowedly drew his Beppo, did not appear till 
some time after Mr Tennant’s poem. Of the higher 
and more poetical parts of ‘ Anster Fair,’ we sub¬ 
join a specimen:— 

I wish I had a cottage snug and neat 
j Upon the top of many fouiilained Ide, 

] That I might thence, in holy fervour, greet 

The bright-gowned Morning tripping up her side; 
And when the low Sun’s glory-buskincd feet 
Walk on the blue wave of tbe TlCgean tide, 

Oh! 1 would kneel me down, and worship there 
I The God who gandshed out a world so bright .and 
i fair! 


For when the first upsloping raV'was fldng 
On Anster steeple’s swallow-narbourihgiop, 

Its bell and ail the bells around were rung 
Sonorous, jangling, loud, without a stc^ ; 

For, toilingly, each bitter beadle swung. 

Even tiii he smoked with sweat, his greasy rope, 

And almost broke his boll-wheel, uehenng in 
The mom of Anster Fair with tinkle-tankling din. 

And, from our steeple’s pinnacle outspread,, 

The town’s long colours flare and flap on high, 

Whose anchor, blazoned fair in green and wd, 

Ouris, pliant to each breeze that whistles by; ‘ ^ 
Whilst on the boltsprit, stem, and topmast head 
Of brig and sloop that in the harbour lie, ' 

Streams the red gaudery of flags in air. 

All to salute and grace the mom of Anster Fair. 

The description of tiic heroine is c<iually passionate 
and imaginative 

Her form ^vas a3 the Morning’s blithesome star. 

That, capped with lustrous coronet of beams. 

Rides up the dawning orient in her car, 

New-washed, and doubly fulgen t from the streams— 
The Chaldee shepherd eyes her light afar. 

And on his knees adore-fher as she gleams; 

So shone the stately form of l^aggic Lauder, 

And sc the admiring crowd.s ppyhomageand applaud 
her. 

• 

Each Utile step her trampling palfrey took, ’ < 

.Shaked her majestic person into grace, 

And as at times his glossy sides she strook j 

Kwlearingly with whip’s green silken lace, i 

(The ,.rancer seemed to court such kind rebuke, 
Loitering with wilful tardiness of pace), 

By Jove, the very waving of her arm j 

Had power a bmtish lout to unbrutify and charm! 


The saffron-elbowed Morning i.j) the .slope. 

Of heaven canaries in her jewelled shoe.s,' 

And throws o’er Kelly-law’s sheop-nibhied top 
Her golden apron dripping kindly dews; 

And never, since she fir.-it began to hop 
Up heaven’s blue causeway, of her beams pinfuso, 
Shone there a dawn so glorious and so gay, 

As shines the merry dawn of Anster market-day. 

Bound through the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye hehold, 

Save in the east some fleeces bright of dye, 

That stripe the hem of heaven with woolly gold, 
Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaranthine flowers enrolled. 

That they may spy the precious light of God, 

Flung from the blessed East o’er the fair E:iith 
abroad. 

The fair Earth laughs through all her boundless range. 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam; 
City and village, steeple, cot, and grange. 

Gilt as with Nature’s purest leaf-gold seem ; 

The heaths and upland muirs, and fallpws, change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam. 

And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays. 
Twinkle ten thousand suns, and fling their petty 
rays. 

Dp from their nests and fields of tender corn 
Full merrily the little skylarks spring, 

And on their dew-bedabbled pinions borne. 

Mount to the heaven’s blue key-stone flickering ; 
Tbty turn their plume-soft bosoms to the mom, 

.^hI hail the ^nial light, and cheerily sing; ' 

1^0 the gladsome hills and vallera round. 

As half the bells of File ting loud and swell tbe 
sound. 


Her face was as tbe summer cloud, whereon 
The daw-ijng fan delights to rest his rays I 
Compared with it, old Sharon’s vale, o’ergrown 
With flaunting roses, bod resigned its praise ; 

For why ? Her face with heaven’s own roses shone, 
Mocking the morn, and witching men to gaze; 

And he that gazed with cold unsmitten soul, 

That blockhead’s heart was ice thrice baked beneath 
the Pole. 

Her locks, apparent tufts of wiry gold, 

J.iay on her lily temples, fairly dangling, 

I And on each hair, so harmless to behold, 

A lover’s soul hung mercilessly strangling; 

The piping silly zephyrs viedtounfold 
The treases in their arms so tangling, 

And thrid in sport these lover-noosing snaree, 

’And played at hide-and-seek amid the goldm hairs. 

Her eye was as an honoured palace, wAere 
A choir of lightsome Graces frisk and dance; 

What object dreW her gaze, how mean soe’er. 

Got dignity and honour from the glance; ,, . 
Wo to the man on whom she unaware 
Did the dear witchery of her eye*elanos I 
’Twas such adhrilling, killing, keen regard-^ 

May Heaven from such a look preserve .each tender 
bard! ^ 

So on she rode in virgin majesty, 

Charming the thin dead air to kiss her lipi^ 

And with the light and grandeur of her tyo 
Shaming the proud sun into dim eclipse; 

While round her presence clustwing far asd ai^, - ■ 
On horseback some, with silver spun and - 

And some afoot with riioee of dazzling '' 

Attended knights, and lairdi^ aiid doWBt'lrM|l.'l. _ 
knuckles. ■ 
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ffis bnniotir and lively chstacteriatic painting are 
well diiplayed in &e account of the different parties 
who, gay and fantaatio, flock to the fair, as Chaucer’s 
pijgrims did to the shrine of 'Thomas-d-Becket. 
^e following verses describe the men from the 
north:— 

Comes next from Boss-shire and from Sutherland 
The homy-knuckled kilted Highlandmsn: 

From where upon the rocky Caithness strand 
Bre^s the long wave that at the Pole began, 

And where LAdimie from her prolife sand 
Her herrings gives to feed each bonlering clan, 
Arrive the brogue-shod men of generous oye, 
■n«'*!f«^ed and bieechless all, with Esau’s hairy thigh. 

They come not now to f re the Lowland stacks, 

Or foray on the banks of Fortha’s firth; 

Cl^HHg and hroadsweni, and Lochaber axe, 

' > JjKfm to rust above the smoky hearth; 

' Tl|||R)nly arms are bagpipes now and sacks; 

Tneir tmth are set most desperately for mirth; 

And at their bnoad and sturdy backs are hung 
Great wallets, crammed with cheese and bannocks 
and cold tongue. 

Nwsiteid away the Islanders, that lie 
wwbufiet of the Atlantic surge exposed; 
j From Jura, Arran, Barra, Uist, and Skye, 

they come, ua.sbiived, unbreeched, unhosed j 
M ;li(jwfrom tl^t Isle, whoso abbey, structured high, 

^ ■ '‘‘’'within its precincts bolds dead kings enclosed, 

^ (’Where St Columba oft is seen to waddle 

Gowned round with flaming fire upon the spire 
astrasldlc. 

i Next from the far-famed ancient town of Ayr, * 

1 (Sweet Ayr! with crops of ruddy damsels blest, 

I That, shooting up, and waxing fat and fair, 

. ^ine on thy braes, the lilies of the west!) 

1 And from Dumfries, and from Kilmaritoek (wbefe 
{ Are night-caps made, the chcapest^and ^ho best) 

I B|ithely they ride on ass and mule, with sacks 
1 In lieu of saddles placed upon their asses’ backs. 

I Close at their heels, bestriding well-tnipped n,ag, 

I Or humbly riding asses’ backbone bare, 

' Come Glasgow’s merchants, each with rnoiicy-bag, 
j To piU'Chase Dutch lintsccd at Anster Fair— 

I Saj^ous fellows all, who wll may brag 
Of virtuous industty and talents rare ; 

I The accomplished men o’ the counting-room confest, 
j And fit to crack a joke or argue with the best. * 

Nor keep their homes the Borderers, that sLiy 
Where purls the Jed, and Pisk, and little I.iddel, 
Men that can rWUyiyh che b^pme play, 

I And wake the unsober spirit of the fiddle; ^ 

' Avowed freebooters, that have many a day • 

j Stolen sheep and cow, yet never owned they did ill; 
, Great rogues, ftt sure that wight is but a rogue 
i That blots tjle eighth command from Moses’ decalogue. 

And some them in sloop of tarry aide, 

Ootae from North-Berwick harbour sailing out; 
Others, abhoRent.pf the sickening tide. 

Hare ta’mi the. road by Stirling brig about. 

And eastward now from long Kirkaldy ride. 

Slugging on. their slow-gaitcd asses stout, 

'While dan^^ing at their backa are ba^pes bung. 
And dangling hangs a tale on every r%mer’a tongue. 

WILUEAH HOTRGKWEUn 

i 2 

WiLUAH MoTHKnwEU. (1797-18JJ5) was bom in 
, v OlasgKrw, but, after bis eleventh year, was brought 
'4 Jeqp fhe care of an uncle in Paisley. At the 
V'; ’iiMR if be was appointed deputy to the 

' '^poBMit'k at that town. He early evinceri a love 


of poetry, and in 1819 became editor of a miscellany 
entitled Uie Harp of Renfitumhift. A taste Ibr an¬ 
tiquarian research— 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fimis suppose— 

divided with the muse the empire of MotherwdTs 
genius, and he attained an unusually Ihmiliar ac¬ 
quaintance with the early history of our native 
literature, particularly in the department of tradi¬ 
tionary jKictiy. The results of this erudition ap¬ 
peared in Minstrelsy Ancient and Modem (1827), a 
collection of Scottish ballads, prefaced by a histo¬ 
rical introduction, which must be the basis of all 
future investigations into the subject. In the follow¬ 
ing year he became editor of a weekly journal in 
Paisley, and established a magazine there, to which 
he contributed some of his happiest poetical ef^- 
sions. The talent and spirit which he evinced in 
Ids editorial duties, were the means of advancing 
him to the more important office of conducting the 
Glasgow Courier, in w’ldch situation he continued 
till his death. In 1832 he collected and published 
his poems in one volume. He also joined with 
Hogg in editing the works of Burns; and he was 
collecting materials for a life of Tannahill, when he 
was suddenly cut off by a fit of apoplexy at the 
early age of thirty-eight. The taste, enthusiasm, 
and social qualities of Mothern'cll, rendered him 
very popular among his townsmen and friends. As 
an antiquary, he was shrewd, indefatigable, and 
truthful. As a poet, he w.as happiest in patlietic or 
sentimental lyrics, though bis own inclinatbns led 
him to prefer the chivalrous and martial sl^le of 
the old minstrels. 

J'Wtk M'jcrison. 

I’vo wandered oast, I’vo wandered west. 

Through moiiy a we.ary way ; 

But never, never can forget 
The luve of life’" young day! 

'J’he fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 

Slay weel he bbick gin Vule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

0 dear, dear .leanie Morrison, 

The thoelits o’ bygane jears 

Si 'll fling their shadows owre my patS, 

And blind my een wi’ tears! 

They blind iny oen wi’ saut, saut tears. 

And sair and sick 1 pine, 

.\s memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyite. 

’Tw.as then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

’Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time!—.‘ad time!—twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns, and bnt ac heart! 

’Twas then wo sat on ao laigh bink, 

To lear ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Reroenjbered ever mair, 

I wonder, .Icanic, aften yet. 

When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin' check, loof locked in loof. 

What our wee heads could think. 

When baitU bent doun owre ae braid page, 

Wi’ lie bulk on our knee. 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

0 mind yo how we hung our heads. 

How cheeks brent red wi’ shame. 

Whene’er the schule-wcans, laudin', smd. 

We cleeked thegither home! 
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And i&ind j9 o’ the Saturdays 

sdiale then shidl't at noon)) 
llVhen we ran aff to ^)«b 1 the hraes— 
Therbroomy biaee o’ June! 

My head rine round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the’thochts rush back 
O’ 8chule>time and u’ thee. 

Oh, momin’ life I oh, morniu’ lure! 

Oh, lichtsonie days and lang, 

When hinnicd hopes around our hearts. 
Like simmer blossoms, sprang! 

O mind ye, luve, bow aft we left 
The dearln’ dinsomu toun. 

To wander by the green bumsidc. 

And hear its water croon ? 

The simmer leaves hung owre our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet. 

And in the gleamin’ o’ the wud 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 

The throssil whusslit in the wud. 

The bum sung to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tunc. 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abune the bum, 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ vera gladness gral! 

Aye, aye, dear Jeanic Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your check, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Hod ony power to speak 1 
That was a time, a blessed time, 

When hearts were fresh and young. 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung! 

I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin 1 hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me I 
Oh I tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it docs mine; 

Oh t say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ! 

I’ye wandered east, I’ve wandered wesi, 
I’ye borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, , 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 

Ike luve o’ life’s young day. 

0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were eindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor hearrl 
The music o’ your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I dee. 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ bygaue days and me! 

Tlie Midnight Wind. 

Mournfully 1 oh, moumfiilly 
This midnight wind doth sigh, 

Like some sweet plaintive melody 
Of a^s long gone by; 

It speaks a tale of other years— 

Of hopes that bloomed to die— 

Of numy amiles that set in tears, 

* Aid loyea that mouldering lie I 


Mournfully! oh,mouriafully 
This midnight irind doth ttbaii.^ 

It stirs some ^(»d of memory 
In each dull heavy tone. 

The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon— 

All, all my fond heart cherished ' 

Ere death had mode it lone. 

Mournfully I oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell. 

With its quaint pensive minatieltyt 
Hope’s passionate farewell 
To the dreamy joys of early years, ' f 
Ere yet grieva canker fell ' 

On the heart’s bloom—ay, well may tears 
Start at that parting knell 1 


Saoi'd Chant of ThorsUin Saudi. 


% 


’Tis not the gray hawk’s flight o’er mountain and mere; 
’Tis not the fleet hound’s course, tracking the deer; 
’Tis not the light hoof-print of black steed or gray. 
Though sweltering it gallop a long summer’s day, 
AV’hich mete forth the lordships I challenge as mine: 
Ha! ha! ’tis the good brand ^ 

I clutch in my strong hand, 

That can their broad marches apd numbers define. 
L\nd OiVKu! 1 kiss'thee. 

t 

Dull builders of houses, base tillers of earth, 

Gaping, ask me what lordships I owned at my birth; 
But the jiale fools wax mute when 1 point with my 
sword 

East, west, north, and south, shouting, ‘ There aiU I 
lord!’ 

AVold and wa«tc, town and tower, hill, valley, and 
stream, 

I Trembling, boiv to my sway. 

In the fierce battle fray. 

When the Itar that rules fate is this falchion's red 
gleam. 

Might Givkr! I kiss thee. 

I’ve heard great harps sounding in brave bower and 
hall; 

I’ve dranlt the sweet music that bright lips let fall; 
I’ve hunted in greenwood, and heard small birds sing; 
But away with this idle and cold jargoning! 

; The music I love is the shout of the brave, ! 

The yell of the dying. 

The scream of the flying, 

When this anu wields death’s sickle, and gamers the 
JorOivEii! 1 kiss thee. 

^ar isles of the ocean thy lightning hath known; 

And wide o’er the mainland thy horrors have ^one. 
Great sword of roy father, stem joy of lis hand 1 
Thou hast carved Jhis name deep on the stranger’s red 
strand, 

And won him the glory of undying 8<mg. c- 
Keen cleaver of ray crests. 

Sham piercer oforoad breasts, 

I Grim slayer of heroes, and scourge of t^ strohg! 

Fame Giver t I kiss thee. ' 

In a love more abiding than that the heai% knows 
For maiden more lovely than summer’s, first rose, 

My heart’s knit to thine, and lives hut for thee; 

In dreamings of gladness thou’rt danciiu;,iriUt Hie, 
Brave measures of madness, in some ba^K field, . 
Where armour is ringing, ' 

And noble blood sprinp^, 

And cloven, yawn helmet, stout uauheik, and skM^' - 
Death Giver! I kiss thee, ..AJ'} 
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Th* smile of » mMaen’s we «K>n mey depwrt; 

And light is the fmth of fair woman’s heart; 
Changeful as light clouds, hnd wayward as wind, 

Be the passions that govern weak woman’s mind* 

Bat thy metal’s as true as its polish is bright: 

When ills wax in number, 
iihy love will not slumber; 

But, stariike, bums fiercer the darker the night. 
Heabt OwnniSNEii! I khs thee. 

My kindred have perished by war or by wave; 

Now, childless and sirelcss, I long for the grave. 
When the path of our glory is shadowed in death, 
me thou wilt slumber below the brown heath ; 
Thou wilt rest on my bosom, and with it decay; 
While harps shall bo ringing, 

And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done ,n our old Icailcss day. 
SONO Givnii! I ki>s thee. 


ROBERT NTCOnr,. 

Robert Nkou. (1814-1837) was a young man of 
high promise and amiable dispositions, who culti¬ 
vated literature amidst nnmy discouragements. He 
was a native of Auchtergaven, in I’ertiishire. After 
passing through a series of humble employments, 
during which he stciCdily cultivated his mind by 
reading and^iriting, he assumed the editorship of 
the Leeds Timet, a weekly paper representing thi- 
1 extreme of the liberal class of cipiuiuns. lie wrote .is 
one of the three hundred might be snpjiosed to have 
fought at Thenuopyla*, anini.itcd by the pure love of 
I his spedcs, and zeal for what he thought ttidir in- 
' terests; but, amidst a struirgle which scaredy ad¬ 
mitted of a moment for rellcetion on his own posi- 


We love the same simmer day, sunny and fair; 

Hame! oh, how wc love it, an’ a’ that are there t 
Free the pure air of heaven the same life vie draw— 
Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brcAren a*. 

Frail shakin’ auld age will soon come o’er us baith, 
An’ creeping alang at his back will be death; 

Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’; 

Come, gi’e me yeur hand— we are brethren a’. 

Thoughts of Heaven. 

High thoughts! 1 

They come and go, 

Like the soft breathings of a listening maiden, 
While round me flow 

The winds, from ivoods and fields with gWlncss 
laden: 

When the corn’s rustle on the car doth come— 

When the eve’s beetle sounds its drowsy hum— 

When klic stars, dewdrops of the summer sky, 

Watch over all with soft and loving eye — 

While the leaies ijuiier 
By the lone user. 

And the quiet heart 
From depths doth call 
And gamers all— 

Farth grows a shadow 
Forgotten whole, 

.Viid Heaven lives 
in the Messed soul! 

lli!!h thoughts! 

They are with me, 

When, deep within the lio-oin of the fote-l, 

Thy morning melody 

Vbio.sd into the sky, thou, throstle, jioiiipst. 
When the youu" suiibe.ims glance among the trees— 
When on the ear comes the soft song of bees— 


died in his twenty-fourth year, deejily regndted by 
the numerous friends whom his talents and virtues 
had drawn around him. Nicoll’s poems are short 
occasional pieces and songs—the latter much in¬ 
ferior to his serious poems, yet displaying Imppy 
rural imagery and fancy. 

lit ore hmhrn a, 

A happy bit hame this auld world would be, * 

If men, when they’re here, could make shift to agree. 
An’ ilk laid to his neighbour, in cottage an’ tia’, 

‘ Come, gi’e me jwir^hjvnd— we arc brethren a’.’ 

I ken na why ano wi’ anither should finht, , 

When to ’gree would make a'body eosie an’ light, * 
When man meets wi’ man, ’tis the best way a\a, 

To say, ‘Oi’o mi jour hand—wc are brethren a’.’ 

My coat,is • coarse ane, an’ yours mi|y be fine. 

And I maun drink water, while you may drink wine; 
But M baitii ha’e a leal heart, unsjiotlcd to shaw; 

Sae gi’o me your hand —we are brethren a'. 

The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu* deride; 

Ye would stond like a rock, wi’ the truth on your side; 
Sae vrottld 1,/m’ nought else would I value a stiaw; 
Then g^’e mayour band—wo are brethmi a’. 

Yo would scorn to do fausely by woman or hiaii; 

/ baud by the right aye, as wee! as 1 can; 

Wo are aoi iiWur joys, our affections, an’ a’; 

Come, gi’e mo your hand—we are brethren a’. 

Yont Wtother has lo’ed you as mithers can lo’c; 
An'’tBkw kM done for me what mithers can do; 

W« hti one high an’ laigh, an’ we shouldna be twa: 
me yimr hand—we are brethren a'. 


M'heio the loc sitteth, 

.knd holiness 

Seems sleeping (here; 

While nature’s prajer 
(loes up to heai eu 
In purity, 

Till all is glorv 

And joy to me * 

High thoughts! 
i hey .lie my own 

When 1 am lesting on a iu«iiiii.iiii’s bosom. 

And sec below me (.trown 
ITic huts and homes wliere bumble virtues bios- 
soiu ; 

When I eiin trace eaeli streamlet ttuoiigh the meadow— 
When T i.\u follow ciciy fitful -hadow- 
Wlicn 1 L.an watch the winds among the corn, 

And see the waves along the forest borne ; 

Wheic blue-bell and heather 
•Vre blooming together, 

And far doth come 
• The Sabbath bell. 

O’er wood and fell; 

1 hear the beating 
Of nature’s heart; 

Heaven is la-fore me— 
t!od! Thou art! 

High thoughts! 

They visit us 

In moments when the soul is dim and daikeiicd 
They come to bless, 

* After the vanities to which we hearkened: 

When weariness hath come upon the spirit— 

(Those hours of darkness which we all uiherit)— 
Bursts thtwe not through a glint of ^ann sunshine, 

A winged thought, which bids ns not repine t 
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In and glad&eaa, 

In miitih and sadness, 

« Come signs and tokens; 

Life’s angel brings 
* Upon its wings 

Those bright communings 
The soul doth keep— j 

Those thoughts of heaven j 

So pure and deep! 

[Ikafli.'] i 

[Ibis poem Is supposed to have been the last, or among the 
last, of NieoU's comporitlona.] 

The dew is on the summer’s greenest grass, | 

Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps; | 

The gentle wind that like a ghost doth pass, 

A waving shadow on the com-field keeps j 
But I, who love them all, shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea! 

The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine!— 
Blessed is the brightness of a summer day; 

It cheers lone hearts; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray ! 

Woods! I have grown, since last 1 heard you wave, 
I'amiliar with death, and neighbour to the grave! 

These words have shaken mighty hnman souls— 

Like a sepulchre’s echo drear they sound— 

E’en as the owl’s wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old mins round. 

Yet wherefore tremble? Can the soul decay? 

Or that which thinks and feels in aught e’er fade 
away! j 

Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a belter, brighter world tlian this ? 

Longings for beings nobler in each part— 

Things more exalted—steeped in deeper bliss? 

Who gave ns these! What arc they? Soul, in thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality I 

Death comes to take me where I long to he; 

One pang, and bright blooms the immortal dower; 
Death comes to load me from mortality. 

To lauds which know not one unhappy hour; 

I have a hope, a feith—^from sorrow hero 

I’m le»l by Death away—why should I "tart and fear? 

If I have Iqvc^ the forest and the field. 

Can I not love them deeper, hotter thci-c ? 

If all that Tower hath made, to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty—something ftir— 
Freed from the grossness of mortality. 

May I not love them all, and better all enjoy 1 

A change from wo to joy—from earth to heaven. 

Death gives me this—it leads me calmly wLeic 
The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again! Death answers many a prayitr. 
Bright day, shine <m! be glad: days brighter far 
Are stretched before ray eyes than those of mortals 
arc! 

ROBKRT On.Fn.LAN. , 

Though no Scottish poetry besides that of Burns 
attracts attention out of its native country, there is 
not wanting a band of able and warm-hearted men 
who continue to cultivate it for their own amuse¬ 
ment iuid that of their countrymea Amongst these 
ma/ be mentioned Messkb Bonenn, BALLANTnni, 
Veddeb, and Gray : a high place in the class is due 
to Mb Bobert Gilrelan, a native of Dnnfbrmlinc, 
whose Poem and Songs have passed through three 
editions. The songs of Mr GUfiUan are marked ky 
gentle and kindly feelings, and a smooth flow of 
versifleit^, whi(dt nukes them eminently suitable 
for bang eq^pKssgd in nmsia 


The Ex&e'i Song, . . 

Oh! why left I my hams f 
Why did I cross the deep! 

Oh! why left I the land 
Where my forefathers sleep t 
1 sigh for Scotia’s shore, 

And I gaze across the sea. 

But 1 canua get a blink 
0’ my ain countrie! 

I The palm-tree waveth high, « 

i And fair the myrtle springs; 

And, to the Indian maid. 

The bulbul sweetly sings. 

But I diiina see the broom 
Wi’ its tassels on the lea, 

Nor hear the lintie’s sang 
0’ iny ain countrie! 

Oh ! here no Sabbath hell 
Awakes the Sabbath morn, 

Nor song of reapers heard 
Amang the yellow com: 

For tho tyrant’s voice is here. 

And the >lail of slaverie; 

But the sun of freedom shines 
In ray ain countrie ! 

There’s a hope for every wo. 

And a balm for cyesy pain. 

But the first joys o’ our heart 
Come ucTcr back again. '' 

There’s a track upon tho deep, ^ 

And a patit across the sea ; 

But the weary ne’er return 
To their ain countrie! 

In the Bays o’ iMigsyne. 

In the days o' langsyne, when we carles were young. 
An’ nac foreign fashions amang us liad sprung; 

When we mode onr ain banned, and brewed our ain 
yill, * f 

An’were clad frae the sheep that gaed white on tliehiU ; 
O! tho thocht o’ th'ae days gars my auld heart aye fill! 
In tho days o’ langsyne wo were happy and free, 

Troud lords on the land, and kings on the sea 1 
To our foe.s we were fierce, to our friends we were kind, 
An’ where battle raged loudest, you ever did find 
The banner of Scotland float high in the wind 1 
In the days o’ langsyne wo aye ranted and sang 
By the warm inglo side, or the wild braes amang; 

Our lads busked braw, and our lasses looked fine. 

An’ the sun on our mountains seemed ever to shine ; 

0! where is the Scotland o’ honnie langsyne I 
In the days o’ langsyne ilka gleitsM^-its tale. 

Sweet voices were heard in ilk breath o’ the gale; 

Bn’ ilka wee bum had a sang o’ its ain. 

As it trotted along through toe valley or plain; 

Shall we e'er hear the music o’ streamlete again t 
In the days o’ langsyne there Avere feasting and glse, 
Wi’ pride in ilk fioart, and joy in ilk ee; l^a, 
And the auld, ’mang tho nappy, their mid aew^ to 
It was your stoup the nicht, and the mom Hm* dtiSE • 
0! the days o’ langsyne—01 the days o’ lan(p^^. 

ne HlUt o' OaUovia*. , - , , 

[By Thomu Cunulagham.] fc 
[Thomas Cunningham was the senior of Ms htMltor ifltto 
by some yean, and was a ooploui author in pmb tod tolto 
though with an undistingoishod nsiao, loaf bsf^,ttoaai^ 
of the Lives of tho British Pataton wOs koMgh , Ito JIto- to 

Amang the birks sae blithe and gap,, ^ . 

I met my Julia hamewardganu;'' 

The Unties chantit on the tpiii;,' ' , ’ 

Tho lammiea.lonplt on the IwHi ^ti 
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' Gn ilka howm the swapfd was mawn, 

The brjies wi' gowans buskit braw, 

‘And gloamin’s puud o’ ^av was thrawn 
Out owie the hills o’ Gallowa’. 

Wi’ music wild the woodlands rang. 

And fragrance winged alang the lea, 

As down wo gat the flowers amang, 
the banks o’ stately Dee. 

My JiJla’s arms encircled mo, 

And safllv slade the hours awa’, 

Till dawin coost a glimmerin’ ee 
1 . Upon the hills o’ Gallowa’. 
kgiiMTWisna owsen, sheep, and kyc, 

It isna gowd, it isna gear. 

This lifted ee hae, quoth T, 

The warld’s drumlie gloom to cheer. 

But gi’e to me my Julia dear. 

Ye powers wha row this yirthen ba’. 

And 0! sae blithe through life I’ll steer, 

Amang the hills o’ Gallowa’. • 

Whan gleamin’ daunets np the hill. 

And our gudeman ca’s barao the yowes, 

Wi’ her I’ll trace the mossy rill 
I That owre tho inuir meandering rows; 

Or, tint amang the scrog^y knowes, 

My birkin pipe I’lJ sweetly blaw. 

And sing the streami, the straths, and howes, 

The hills and dales V Gallowa’. 

And when*auld Scotland’s heathy hills. 

Her rural nymphs and joyous swains, 

Her flowery wilds and wimpling rills. 

Awake nae mair my canty strains; 

Whare friendship dwells and freedom -reigns^ 
M'hare heather blooms and mnircocks craw, 

O! dig- my grave, and hide my banes 
j Amang the hills o’ Gallowa’. 

: * . 

lAify'i Flitiin'. 

[By William Laidla'.'.|f • 

[WilUam Laidlaw Is son of llio Ettrick Hlieplierd’s master st 
1 Blockhouse. All who have read Loekharfs Life of Scott, 
know how olosely Mr laidlow was connected with tho illiis- 
tripug baranet of AhhoWord. tie was his rom]ianion in some 
of his early wanderings, his friend and land-steward in ad¬ 
vanced years, his amanuensis in the composition of some (>f 
his tiovols, and he was one of tho few who watched o\ cr his 
I last sad and palnfid moments. XnryV Flutin' is deservedly 
{ popular for its nnaifected tenderm-s and simplicity. In 
! printing the song, Hogg added the last four linos to ‘ ooihplete 
j theatory.’} 

’Twas when, the wan leaf free the blrk-troe was fa’in, 

' And Martinsiw'.Jfiwio had wound up the year, 

I That Lucy rowed up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in’t, 

) And left her aula maistcr and neibours sae dear: • 
For Lutgi had served i’ tho glen a’ the simmer; 

She cam there afore the bloom cam on the pea; 

I An^mphut was she, and they had been gudo till her,. 
Sure that was the thing brocht ths tear to her ee. * 

.. She pted bjr the stable where Jamie was stannin’; 
Bmht. satf was his kind heart her flittin’ to see; 

* Fare ye ireel, Lu<y!’ quo’ Jamie, and ran in ; 

J The |ath«in’ tears trickled fast frae her ee. 

: As down the bum-ride she gaed slow wi’ her flittin’, 

* Fare ye yeel, Lucy!’ was ilka bird’s sang; 

She heard, the eraw sayin’i, high on the tree sittin’, 
'.^d ItMin was chiTpin*t the brown leaves amang. 

' *'0h, sdtat is’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter! 
And what ma the tears come sae fast to my ee * 

If I waraa etued to be ony better, 

Thenirhat gars me wish ony better to be! 

IJm. jwit t%e a hunmie that loses its mither; 

. Nm It^sr or friend iJie puir lammie can see; 

I- tetint my pair heart a’thitgither, 

‘V fhu iea>^ ih’s sae &st my ee. 


Wi the rest o my claes I hae rowed up the ribbon. 
The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie gae me; 
Yestreen, when be gao me’t, and saw I waasabbin’. 
I’ll never forget tho woe blink o’ his ee. 

Though nowhesaidnaethingbat“Fatoyeweel,LucyT’ 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see; 

He couldna say mfir but just, “ Faro ye weel, Lucy!” 
Yet that I will mind till the day that 1 dee. 

The lamb likes the gowan wi' dew when its droukit j 
The hare likes tho brake and the braird on the lea* 
But Lucy likes .Tamic;’—she turned and she lookit ’ 
She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, wcel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless! | 

' And weel may he greet on the bank o'the bum! I 
1 For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 

) Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return! ' 

Tlir Brownie of BUdnxoch, 

[Bj-■William NicIinlfjnn.I 

There cam a strange wight to our town-eii’. 

An’ the liciit a body did him ken; 

He tirled na lang, but he glided ben 

Wi’a dreary, dreary hum. -i 

His face did glow like the glow o’ the west, ' 

When the drumly cloud has it half o’e.rcast; • ' 

Or tlie struggling moon when she’s snir distresi. ! 
O, sirs! ’twas Aiken-drum. j 

I trow the b.auldesl stood aback, 

M'i’ a gape an’ a glower till their lugs did crack. 

As the shapeless phantom mum’ling spak— 

Hac ye wark for A ikon-drum ? 

0! had ye seen the bainis’ fright. 

As they .stared at this wild and unyirthly wight; 

As they skulkit in ’tween the dark and the light, 
i And graned out, Aiken-drum! 

The black dog growling cowered bis tail, 

'I'ho lassie swarfed, loot fa’ the pail; 

Hob’s liiigle brak a« he men’t the flail, 

At the sight o’ Aiken-drum. 

His matted head on his breast did rest, 
jV Inug blue beard wan’ered down like a vest; 

‘ But the glare o’ his eo liatli nae bard expfest. 

Nor the skimes <■’ Aiken-drum. 

I Houn’ his hairy fonn there was naething .seen 
But a philabeg o’ tho rashes green. 

An’ his knotted knees played aye knoit between— 
Wh.at a sight was Aiken-drum! 

fill his w anebie arms three claws did meet, 

' As they trailed on the grun’ by his taeless feot; 

K’cn tho auld gudeman hiiiisel’ did sweat, 

'To look at Aiken-drum. 

Hut he drew a score, himsel’ did sain. 

The auld wife tried, but her tongue was gane; 

While the young ane closer clasped her wean, 

And tnnied frae Aiken-drum. 

But the canny auld wife cam till her breath, 

.And she deemed the Bible might ■ward affscaith. 

Be it benshce, bogle, ghaist, or wraith— 

But it feared na Aiken-dram. 

* His presence protect us!’ quoth the auld gudeman; 

‘ What wad ye, wharo won ye, by sea or by Ian’! 

I conjure ye—speak—by the bcuk in my nan’!’ 

What a grane ga’o Aiken-drum! 

* I lived in a Ian’ where wo saw nae sky, 

I dwalt in a spot where a ham rins na by; 

But I’se dwoll now wi’ you if ye li|pe to try— 

Hae ye wark for Aiken^rum t 
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Ill sbtel a’ your sheep i’ the monuu' sune, 

I’ll beny your c»p by the light o’ the moon, 

An’ ba we baiine wi an unkenned tune, 

If ye’ll keep puir Aiken-drom. 

I’ll loup the linn yrhen ye canna wade, 

I’ll kim the kirn, an’ lUl turn the Lrea«l; 

An’ the wildest filly that ever ran tede, 

I’se tame’t,’ quoth Aikon-drum. . 

To Wear the tod frae the flock on the fell. 

To gather tte dew frae the heather bell. 

An’ to look at my face in your clear crystal well. 
Might gi’e pleasure to Aiken-drum. 

I'He seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark; 

I use nae bcddiu’, shuon, nor sark; 

But a cogfu’ o’ brose ’tween the light an’ dark 
Is the wage o’ Aiken-drum.’ 

Quoth the wylie aiild wife, ‘ The thing speaks weel; 
Our workers are scant—we hae routh o’ meal; 

Gif he’ll do as he says—^be he man, be he deil— 
Wow! we’ll try this Aiken-drum.* 

But the wenches skirled, ‘ He’s no bo here! 

"His eldidtch look gars us swarf wi’ fear; 

An’ the feint a ane will the house come near, 

If they think but o’ Aikcn-driim.’ 

‘Puir clipmalabors! ye hae little wit; 

Is’tna haJlowmas now, an’ the crap out yet 1’ 

Sae she silenced them a’ wi’ a stamp o’ her fit— 

* Sit yer wa’s down, Aiken-drum.’ 

Roan’ a’ that side what wark was dune 

By the streanicr’s gleam, or the, glance o’ the moon; 

A word, or a wish, an’ the brownie cam suite, 

Sae helpfu’ was Aiken-drum. 

On Blednoch banks, an’ on crystal Cree, 

For.mony a day a toiled wight was he; 

'RThile the haims played harmless rouu’ his knee, 

Sae social was Aiken-drum. 

But a new-made wife, fu’ o’ frippish freaks, 

Fond o’ a’ things feat for the five first weeks, 

Laid a mouldy pair o’ her aiii man’s breeks 
By the brose o’ Aikeu-druui. 

« 

Let the learned decide when they convene. 

What spell was him an’ the brocks between; 

For frae that day forth he was nac iiiaic seen. 

An’ sair-inisscd was Aiken-drum. 

He was heard by a herd gaun by the Thrieve, 

Crying, ‘ lAiig, long now may I greet an’ grieve.; 

For, alas! I hae gotten baith fee an’ leave— 

01 luckless Aiken-drum !’ 

Awa, ye wrangling sceptic tribe, 

Wi’ your pros an’ your cons wad ye decide 
I ’Gain the sponsible voice o’ a hale country side, 

On the facts ’bout Aiken-drum 1 

Though the ‘ Brownie o’ Blednoch’ lang be ganc, 

The mark o’ his feet’s left on mony a stane; 

An’ mony a wife an* mony a wean 
Tell the feats o’ Aiken-drum. 

£’on now, light loons that jibe an’ sneer 
-At spiritual guests an’ a’ sic ge.ar. 

At tae Glashnoch mill hae swat wi* fear, 

An’ looked roun’ for Aiken-drum. 

' i. 

An’ guidly folks bac gotten a fright, „ 

When the moon was set, on’ the stars gied nae light, 
At the roaring linn, in the howo q’ the night, 

Wi’ sughs l^e Aikmi-drum. 


Song, ■ ,' 

[By JToseph Trabl-j 4 

[Mr Train will be meraorablo in our Utenuy history for the 
assistanoe he rendered to Bir Walter Scott in tbeeontrlbntion 
of some of the stories on which the Waverley novels were 
founded. Ho entered life us a private soldier, and rdee by 
moilt to be a Bupervitor of excise, from which situation he. 
has now retired on a superannuation allowanoe.] 

Wi’ drums and pipes the clachan ijmg, 

I left my goats to wander wide; 

And e'en as fast as T could bang, 

I bickered down the mountain side. 

Hy hazel rung and baslock plaid 
Awa* I flang wi’ cauld disdain, 

Resolved I would nae langer bide 
To do the auld thing o’er again. 

Ye barons hold, whoso turrets rise 
Aboon the wild woods white wi’ snaw, 

I trow the laddies ye may prize, 

Wha fight your battles far awa’. 

Wi’ them to stan’, wi’ them to fa’. 

Courageously I crossed the main; 

To sec, for Caledonia, 

The auld thing weef done o’er again. 

Right far a-fiel’ I freely fought, 

’Gainst mony an outlandish loon; 

An’ wi’ my good elaj’more I’ve brought 
Mony a licnrdy birkie down: 

While I had pith to wield it roun’, 

III battle T ne'er met wi’ one 

Could dantou me, for Britain’s crown. 

To do the same thing o’er again. 

.Mthough I’m marching life’s last stage, 

Wi’ -orrow crowded roun’ my brow; 

An’ though the knapsack o’ auld age 
Hangs heavy on my shoulders now— 

Yet re'"ollcclioTi, ever new', 

Discharges a’ my toil and pain. 

When fancy figures in my view 
The pleasant auld thing o’er again, 

T/ie Camermian's Dreoim, 

[By James Hisioi*.] 

[James llisinp was bom of bumble pannits la tbe parish Of 
Kirkeonncl, in tbe nalabbourhood of Banqnbar, near the source 
of thc^Nith, in July 179S. lie was employed as a sbepherd-boy 
in the vicinity of Airsmoss, where, at the graveatnoe of a party 
of slain covenantets, ho composed the followinf; atrikiog poem. 
Ito afterwards became a teaclicr, andhtejioetical effusions 
liaving nttraoted the favourable notidfe' of iSSrd Jeffrey, and 
other eminent literary ehoracters, he was, through their inlln- 
dnee, appointed schoolmaster, first on board the Doris, andenb- 
scquently tbe Tweed man-of-war. Uo died on tbe dth.Decem¬ 
ber 1827 from fever caught by sleeping one 'nifflit in the open 
air uiwn the Island of St Jagn. His compositions dlsplajran 
elegant rather than vigorous imagination, much ebasteness 
of thought, and a pure but ardent love of nature.}. , ^ 

In a dream of the night I was wafted away, 

To the muirland of mist where the martyia lily 1 
Where Cameron’s sword and his Bible ate seen, 
F.ugraved on the stone where the headier grows green. 

*Twas a dream of tboso ages of darkness and hlood, 
When the minister’s homo was the mountain and wuod; 
When in Well wood’s dark valley the atanddid iiiion, 

All bloody and tom ’mong the heather yiM lylngi 

’Twos morning; and summer’s young atm from the east 
Lay in loving repose on the green moontaln’e-breaat; - 
On Wardlaw and Coimtable tbe clear slua|Qg dew, - 
Glietened there ’mong the heath belli an 4 iiumntaiB 
ilowersbli^, K; ' 7 ': 
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And fiw up in heaTwi near the white eunny cloud, 
The »ong of the lark ww melodious and loud, 

And in Glenmuir’s wild solitude, lengthened and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 

And Wellwood's sweet valleys breathed music and 
gladness, . 

the fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and redness j 
Its daughters were happy to hail the" returning. 

And drink.the delights of July’s sweet morning. 

But, oh! therb were hearts cherished far other feelings. 
Illumed hy the light of prophetic rcvealings. 

Who drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow, 
"i?of they knew that their blood would bedew it to¬ 
morrow. 

Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron were 

lying* 

Concealed ’mong the iniU where'the hcathfowi was 
crying, . 

For the horsemen of Karlsball ardhnd them were 
hovering, 

And their bridle reins rung tlirough the tliin misty 
covering. 

Their faces grew pale, iyid their swords were un¬ 
sheathed, 

But the vengeance that darkened their brow was uii- 
breathed; * , 

With eyes ^med to heaven in calm resignation. 

They sung weir last song to the God of Salvation. 

The hills with the deep mournful music were ringing, 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing; 

But the melody died ’mid derision and laughter. 

As the host of ungodly rushed on to the slaughler. 

Though in mist and in darkneas and fire they were 
shrouded, 

Yetthesouls of the righteous werecalinhnd unclouded. 
Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as, furm and un¬ 
bending, * * 

They stood like the rock which the thunder is rending. 

The muskets were flasliing, the blue swords were 
glwming, 

The helmets were cleft, and tJie red blood ivas stream¬ 
ing* 

The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was rolling, 
When in Wellwood’s dark muirlands the mighty were 
falling. 

• 

When the righteous had fallen, ami the combat was 
ended, 

A chariot of fire through the dark idoml descended; 
its drivers weanvaigcls on horses of whiteness. 

And its huniing wheels turned on axles of brightness. 

A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 

All dazaling like gold of the seventh refluiug, 

And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation. 
Have mounted the chariots and steins of salvation. 

On i]fe arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
Through the path of the thunder the horsemen are 
riding; 

Glide Birifrly* bright spirits! the prize is before yo, 

A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory! 


DRAMATISTS. 

Htamatic literature no longer occupies the promi¬ 
nent place it held in former periods of our history. 
Various causes have been assigned for this decline— 
as, the gnwt size of the theatres, the monopoly of the 
tm 'fauM ^ndon houses, the love of spectacle or 
sceato &{ila7 which has usurped the place o£ the 
le^ltoiate.i&ama, and the late dinner hours now 
prerndeht ;Among the higher and .even the middle 


classes. The incrcMed competition in business hot 
also made our ‘nation of shopkeepers’ a busier and 
harder-working race than their forefather^; a«d the 
diffusion of cheap literature n).ayhave further tended 
to thin the theatres, as furnishing intellectnal enter¬ 
tainment for the masses at home at a cheaper rate 
than dramatic performances. The London managers 
appear to have hod considerable influence in ^is mat- 
|.ter. They lavish enormous suras on scenic decoration 
and particular actors, and aim rather at filling their 
houses by some ephemeral and dazzling display, than 
by the liberal encouragement of native talent and 
genius. To improve, or rather re-establish the acted 
drama, a periodical writer suggests that there should 
be a classifleation of theatres in the metropolis, as in 
Paris, wliere each theatre has its distinct species of 
the drama, and performs it well. ‘ We believe,’ he 
says, ‘ that tlic evil is mainly occasioned by the vain 
endeavour of managers to succeed by commixing 
every species of entertainment—huddling together 
tragedy, comedy, farce, melo-drama, and spectacle— 
and striving, by alternate exhibitions, to draw oil 
the dramatic public to their respective houses. Im¬ 
perfect—very imperfect companies for each specif 
arc engaged; and as, in consequence of the general 
imperfection, they are forced to rely on individual 
excellence, individual performers become of inordi¬ 
nate importance, and the most exorbitant salaries 
are given to procure them. These individuals are 
thus placed in a false position, and indulge them¬ 
selves in all sorts of mannerLsms and absurdities. The 
public is not unreasonably dissatisfied with imper¬ 
fect companies and bad performances; the managers 
wonder at their ruin; and critics become elcgiacal 
over the mournful dediiie of the ^mma! Not in this 
way can a theatre flourish j since, if one species of 
performance proves attractive, the others are at a dis¬ 
count, and their companies become useless burdens; 
if none of tl»em prove attractive, then tlieloss ends in 
ruin.’* Too many iiistano'S of this hare occurred 
within the last twenty years. Whenever a play of 
real excellence h.as been brought forward, the public 
lias shown no insensibility to its merits ; but so many 
circumstances arc requisite to its successful repre¬ 
sentation—so expensive are the companies, and so 
capricious the favourite actors—that men of talent 
are averse to hazard a cons petition. Th^ true dra¬ 
matic talent is also a rare gift. Some of the most 
eminent poets have failed in attempting to portray 
.letual life and passion in interesting sitnations on 
tlie stage; ar.d as Fielding and Smollett proved un¬ 
successful in comedy (though the former wrote a 
nunibc'r of pieces), so Byron and Scott were foimd 
wanting in the qualities requisite for tlie tragic 
drama. ‘ It is evident,’ says Campl)ell, ‘ that Mel¬ 
pomene demands on the stage something, and a good 
deal more, than even poetical talent, rare as that 
is. She requires a potent and jie'cnliar faculty for 
the invention of incident adapted to theatric effect; 
a faculty which may often exist in those who have 
been bred to ^the stage, but which, generally speak¬ 
ing, has seldom been shown by any poets who were 
not professional players. There are exceptions to 
the remark, but there are not many. If Shakspeare 
had not been a player, he would not have been the 
dramatist that he is.’ Dryden, Addison, and Con¬ 
greve, are conspicuous exceptions to this rule; also 
Goldsmith in comedy, and, in our own day, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Lytton Bulwer in the romiuitlc drama. The 
Colmans, Sheridan, Morton, and Reynolds, never, 
we believe, wore the sock or buskin; but they were 
cMier managers, or closely connected with the. 
theatre. 

' * Edinburgli Review foiWSiS. 
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&1 tiie &8t year of tiiia period, Bobest Jepbbon 
( 17S6-1B03) produced his bagedy of TTte Count of 
iViir6oiiiie,<copied firom Walpo&s Castle of Otranto, 
and U WM highly attracttye on the stage. In 1765 
Je^non brought out another tragedy, The Duke of 
BrngoTtza, which was equity successful He wrote 
three oth» tragedies, some farads, and operas; but 
the whole are now utterly neglect^ Jephson was 
no great dramatic writer; but a poetical critic has- 
recalled to his honour, that, ‘ at a time when the 
native nnins of tragedy seemed to be extinct, he 
came bmdly Wward as a tragic poet, and certainly 
with a spark of talent; for if he has not the full 
flame of genius, he has at least its scintillating light.’ 
The dramatist was an Irishman by birth, a captain 
in the arii^, and afterwards a member of the Irish 
Hotise of Commons. i 

The stage was aroused from a state of insipidity 
or degeneracy by the introduction of plays from the 
^rman, which, amidst much false and exaggerated 
sentiment, appealed to the stronger sympathies of our 
I nature, and drew crowded audiences to the theatres, 
j One of the first of these was 2’he Stranger, said to be 
' translated by Benjamin Thompson; but the greater 
! part of it, as it was acted, was the production of 
Sheridan. It is a drama of domestic life, not very 
moral or beneficial in its tendencies (for it is calcu¬ 
lated to palliate our detestation of adultery), yet 
abounding in scenes of tenderness and surprise, well 
adapted to produce effix:t on the stage. The princi¬ 
pal characters were acted by Kemble and Mrs Sid- 
dons, and when it was brought out in the season of 
1797-8, it was received with immense applause. In 
1799 Slieridan adapted another of Kotzebue’s plays, 
Pixarro, which ex^rienced still greater success. In 
the former drama the German author had violated 
the proprieties of our moral code, by making an in¬ 
jured husband take back his guilty though penitent 
wife; and in Pizarro he has invested a fallen female 
with tenderness, compassion, and heroism. The obtru¬ 
sion of such a character as a prominent figure in the 
scene was at least indelicate; but, in the hands of Mrs 
Siddons, the taint was scarcely perceived, and Sheri¬ 
dan had softened down the most objectionable ports. 
The play was produced with all the aids of splendid 
scenery, mpic, and fine acting, and these, together 
vrith its displays of generous and heroic feeling on 
the part of liolla, and of parental aficction in Alonzo 
and Cora, were calculated to lead captive a general 
audience. ‘ Its subject was also new, and peculiarly 
fortunate. It brought the adventures of the most 
nunantic kingdom of Christendom (Spain) into pic¬ 
turesque combination with the simplicity and su^ier- 
stitions of the transatlantic world; and gave the 
imagination a new and fresh empire of paganism, 
with its temples, and rites, and altars, without the 
stale associations of pedantry.’ Some of the senti¬ 
ments and descriptions in Pizalro are said to have 
originally formed part of Sheridan’s famous speech 
on the impeachment of Warren Hastings l' They are 
oftm inflated and bombastic, and full of rhetorical 
. gutter. Thus BoUo soliloquises iu Alonzo’s dungeon: 
—0 holy Nature 1 thou dost never plead in vain. 
Then Is hot of our earth a creature, bearing form 
and life, human or savage, native of the forest wild 
iw giddy air, around whose parent bosom ^um hast 
. not a cord entwined of power to tie them to their 
efl^ring’s ciaims, and at my wiU to draw them back 
to thee. On iron pinions borne the blood-stained 
vulture ideavea the storm, yet is the plumage closest 
<to her hhsrt soft as the cygnet’s down; and o’er her 
unshelted brood the murmuring ring-dove sits not 
more gently.’' 

-h' Or the 8peeidi*of BoUa to riie Peruvian army 

'l-at title eonaeemtian of the bsimers:—*My brave 
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associates! pariners of my toil, Uff feeluigs,. and 
my fame 1 Can Holla’s words add vighqr to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hmtaf- Not 
you have judged, as 1 have, the foulflesi of rite 
crafty plea 1^ whicli these bold invaders would de* 
lude you. Your generous.sf^t has con^pnredt he 
miqe has, the motives which, in a war like this, qan 
animate their minds and oars. They, by a StWge 
frenzy driven, fight for power, for plundm', and ex¬ 
tended rule. We, for our country, our altars, and 
our homes. They follow an adveututo whom they 
fear, and a power which they hate. We serve a 
monarch whom we love—a God whom we adpr^ 
Where’er tliey move in anger, desolation tracks mm 
progress; where’er they pause in amity, afflictioq 
mourns tlieir friendship. They boast they come 
but to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and 
free us from the yoke of error. 'Yes, tAqr will give 
enlightened freedom to our minds, who are them¬ 
selves the slates of passion, avarice, and pride. 
They offer us their protection; yes, such {wotMtion 
as vultures give to lambs—covering and devouring 
them! They call on us to barter oil of good we 
have inherited and proved, for the desperate chance 
of sometiiing better which they promiK. Be our 
plain answer this: the throne we honour is the 
jieople’s choice; the laws we teverence are our brave 
fathers’ legacy; the faith We follow teaches us to 
live in bonds of charity with all mankind, and die 
with hopes of bliss beyond the grave. T^ your 
invaders this, and tell them, too, we seek no change, 
and least of all such change as they would bring ns.’ 

Animated apostrophes like tliese, rolled from 
the lips of Kembie, and applied, in those days 
of war, to British valour and patriotism arrayed 
against France, could hardly fail of an enthnsiastic 
reception. A^ third drama by Kotzebue was some 
years afterwards adapted for the EngUsii stage by 
Mrs Inehbalil, ,^01(1 performed under the tilJe of 
Lovers' Vows. ‘ The grand moral of the play is. 
to set forth the miserable consc^quences which arise 
from the neglect, and to enforce the watchful care 
of iUcgjtimato offspring; and surely as the pulpit 
has not had eloquence to erailicate the crime of 
seduction, the stage may bo allowed a humble en¬ 
deavour to prevent its most fatal effects.’ Lovers’ 
Vows also became a popular acting play, for stege 
effect was carefully studied, and the scenes and 
situations skilfully arranged. While filling' the 
theatres, Kotzebue’s plays were generally condemned 
by the critics. They cannot said to have pro¬ 
duced any iiermanent bad effect on our national 
morals, but they presented many faM and pmuicious 
fiietures to the 'mind. ‘ Tliere is an aflSechition,' as 
Scott remarks, ‘of atteibuting noble and virtuous 
sentiments to the persons least qualified by habit or 
education to entertain them; and <ff describing the 
higher and bettgr educated classes as unifmrmly de¬ 
ficient in those feelings of liberality, gemirosity, mid 
honour, which may be considered as proper t^thqir 
situation in life. This contrast may be trjae ip jpor- 
ticulor instances, and being used sparing, 
afford a good moral lesson; but In spite oft^^ Ohfl 
probability, it has been assumed, upon £u Oite^lons, 
by those authors as the groundwork of “a sort of la- 
t^ectuat Jacobinism.’ Scott himself, ifiHU. be re¬ 
collected, was fascinated by the Gemao^diffite, unid 
translated a play of Goethe. The excess^ « 
bue were happily ridiculed by CaoUing s^ BUis in 
their amusing satire, The JHooere, , At 
a run of uncxampl^ success, theM 61^’ qeos^ 
to attract attentum, tbo^h mte or fteisriu 
Occasionally performed. With sU 
we cannot Imt believe that thty expmisA.mi’M; 
spiring influence on the rioiity 'geiifld».;iiir mki eth, 
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I'hey dealt witib i«i)i^oDB, not vitb mannm, and 
awolu the higli^ fe^gs and aensibilities of our 
nature. ' Good plajrs were. also mingled with the 
had; if Slotzebue was acted, Groethe and Schiller 
were studied, llie W^nstein was translated by 
Gotoi^t and the influence of the German drama 
was Mt most of tiie young |foets. 

One at those who imbibed a taste for the mar¬ 
vellous and the romantic from this source was 
MsTThSW Gkeoobv Lkwis, whose drama, The 
Caadt Specie, was produced in 1797, and was per¬ 
form^ about sixty successive nights. It is fuU of 
..BUm^tu^ horrors, deadly revenge, and assassina- 
wi^ touches of poetical feeling, and some well- 
’ mai^ged soenea In the same year I.«wi3 adapted 
'a trendy ^m Schiller, entitled The Minister} and 
this was followed by a succession of dramatic pieces 
— Ro^ a tragedy, 1799; The East Indian, a comedy, 
1900; Addmom, or the Outlaw, a drama, ISOl; 
R'ugar^o, a melo-drama, 1805; Aidgitha, a play, 
1806 ; Feaoaf, a drama, 1809 ; One o'clock, or the 
Kni^ and Wood Demon, 1811; Tinwar the Tartar' 
a melo-drama, 1812; and Rich and Poor, a comic 
opwa, 1812. The Castle Hpcctre is still occasionally 
performed; but the diff'usion of a mure sound and 
healthy taste in literature has baiiislied the otlter 
dramas of Lewis eqindly from the stage and the 
press. To the presenf generation they arc unknown. 
They wereiit companiuns for the ogres, giants, and 
.Blue-beards of the nursery tales, and they liave 
shared the same oblivion. 

JOSNXA BA1J.LU;. 

f 

Ihe most important addition to the written <lrama 
at this time was the first volume of Joannm Bact.i.ik’s 
plays on the passions, published in 1798 under the 
title of A Series of Plays : in which it is attempted to 
DeSneale the Stronger Passions of the Mind, each 
Passion bang the siugect of a TragAg aihl a Comedy. 
To the volume was prefixed a long and interesting 
intaviuctory discourse, in which the authoress dis¬ 
cusses the subject of the drama in all its Ix'arings, 
and asserts the supremacy of simple nature over di 
decoration and refinement ‘Let one simple trait 
of the human heart, one exiiression of passion, 
genuine and true to nature, be introduced, and it 
will stan^ forth alone in the baldness of reality, 
whilst the false and unnatural around it fiides away 
upon every side, like the rising exhalations of the 
morning.* This theory (whicli anticipated the dis¬ 
sertations and most of die poetry of Wordsworth) 
the wxompUshesd dramatist illustrated in her plays, 
the merits of which were instantly recognised, and 
a second edition called for in a few months. ]Mis8 
Baillie was then in the thirty-fourth year of her ago. 
In 1802 she published a second volmne, and in 1812 
a third. In the interval siie had produced a volume 
of miscelbneous dramas (1804), hnd The Family 
Legend (1810), a tragedy founded on a Highland 
tradmon, and brought out with success at tlie Edin¬ 
burgh theatre. In 1836 this authoress published 
three more vifiumes of plays, her career as a dramatic 
writer tbusextrading over the long period of thirty- 
^bt yeaniy (loly one of her dramas has ever been 
pertbni^ on the stage: He Montfort was brought 
out by shortly after its appearance, and was 

acted dsiren nights. It was again introduced in 1821, 
to exhibit file takintB of Kean in the character of 
Ha Moatrart; but this actor remarked tiiat, though 
a fine ppmot it would never be an acting {day. The 
author V%> mentions this cireumstauoe, remarks:— 
' tf Baillie had known the stage practically, 

^ wbttlawver have attached the importance which 
I deVdopment Of rinele pasriona in 


singte tragedies; and sbllwoifid have ipv^ted more 
stirring incidents to jiiq^ the paadon m her cha* 
racters, and to give the^^t dr of fatality which, 
though peculiarly predomiflSdst*ii*aihe Greek drama, 
will also be found, to a certain extent, in ^ aueceas* 
ful tragedies. Instead of this, she contrives to rnakn 
all the passions of her main characters proceed from 
the wilful natures of tho beings themseivca Their 
feelings are not precipitated by circumstances, like 
a stream down a declivity, that leaps from rode to ! 
rock; but, for want of incident, they seem often like ! 
water on a level, without a propelling impulse.’* | 
The design of Miss Baillie in restricting her dramas j 
each to the elucidation of one passion, appears oer- { 
tainly to have been an unnecessary and unwise re¬ 
straint, as tending to circumscribe the business of 
the piece, and exclude the interest arising from 
varied emotions and conflicting jiassions. It cannot 
be said to have been successfoi in her own case, and 
it has never been copied by any other authcar. Sir 
Walter Scott has eulogised ‘ Basil’s love and Mont- 
furt's hate’ as somethtog like a revival of the in¬ 
spired strain of Shakspeare. The tragedies of Count 
Ba-sil and Do Montfort me among the best of Miss' 
BaiUie’s plays; but they arc more like the works of 
Shirley, or the seriuus parts of Massinger, than the 
glorious dramas of Shakspeare, so full of life, of in¬ 
cident, and imagery. Miss Baillie's style is smooth 
and regular, and her plots arc both original and 
carefully constructed; but she has no poetical luxu¬ 
riance, and few commanding situations. Her tragic 
scenes are too much connected with the crime of 
murder, one of the easiest resources of a tragedian; 
and partly from the delicacy of her sex, as well as 
from tlie restrictions imposed by her theory of com¬ 
position, she is deficient in that variety and fulness 
of passion, the ‘form and pressure’ of real life, which 
are so essential on tlie st.age. 'I'he design and plot 
of her dramas are obvious almost from the first act 
—a circumstance that would be fatal to their suc¬ 
cess in representation. The unity and intellectual 
eoii)pIctene.ss of Miss Baillie’s plays are their most 
striking characteristics. Her simple masculine style, 
so unlike the florid or insipid sentimentalism then 
prevalent, was a bold innovation at the time of her 
two first volumes; but the public had forttinately 
taste enough to appreciate its excdicnce. Miss 
Baillie was undoub^ly a great improver of our 
poetical diction. 

[.S'V/je from Do Montfort.'\ 

I 

[Dc Montfort explains to his sister Jane liis hatred of Rezeu- 
velt. which at hist hurries him into the i nme of mnrder. Ttis 
snuliiul deepeuinK of this inallpiaiit passion, and its frightful 
catastrophe, lire powerfully ilepich'd. '\Veniiayreniarlc,thatthe 
chaiacter of Do Montfort, his altered h.abits and appearance 
after his travels, his settled gloom, and tile violence of his pas¬ 
sions, seem to hate been the prototype of Bjron's Manfred and 
Lara.] 

De Mo>i. No more, my sisti-r, urge me not again; 
My secret troflblea cannot lie revealed. 

From all participation of its thoughts 
My heart recoils: I pray thee be contented. 

Jane. What! must 1, like a distant humble friend. 
Observe thy restless eye and gait disturbed 
In timid silence, whilst with yearning heart 
I turn aside to weep! 0 no, De Montfort 1 
A nobler task thy nobler mind will give; 

Thy true intrusted friend I still shau be. 

He Mon. Ah, Jane, forbear! I cannot e’en to thee. 

Jane. Then fie upon it! fie u^n it, Montfort! 

There was a time when e’en with monler stained. 

Had it been possible that such dire deed 

* CamptMU’s LUb of Mn BMdoiia 
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Could e'er Irare Wn the crime of one bo piteous, 
..Thou trouldst hare told it me. 

ik. Mom So vouid I now—but ask of this no more. 
All other troubles but the one I feel 
1 hare disclosed to thee. I pray thee, spore me. 
i It is the secret weakness of my nature, 
i Jane. Then secret lot it be: I urge no further, 
j The eldest of our Taliant father’s hu|>es, 

I So sadly orphaned: side by side we stood, 

: Like two young trees, whose boujjhs in early strength 
; Sereen the weak saplings of the rising grove, 

And brave the storm together. 

I have so long, as if by nature’s right. 

Thy bosom’s inmate and adviser been, 

I thought through life I should have so remained. 
Nor ever known a change. Forgive me, Montfort; 

A humbler station will I take by thcoj 
The close attendant of thy wandering steps. 

The cheerer of this home, with strangers sought. 

The soother of those griefs 1 must not know. 

This is mine office now: I ask no more. 
be Mon. Oh, Jane, thou dost constrain me with thy 
love— 

I Would I could tell it thee ! 

j Jane. Thou shalt not tell me. Nay, I’ll stop 
i mine ears, 

I Nor from the yearnings of afiection wring 
IVhat shrinks from utterance. Let it pass, my brother. 
I’ll stay by thee ; I’ll cheer thee, comfort thee; 
Pursue with thee the study of some art. 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressive, driving forth 
All floating, wild, unhappy fantasies. 

Till thou, with brow unclouded, sinilest again ; 

Like one who, from dark visions of the night. 

When the active soul within its lifeless cell 
Holds its own world, with dreadful fancy pressed 
Of some dire, terrible, or murderous deed, 

‘Wakes to the dawning mom, and blesses heaven. 

De Mm. It will not pass away; ’twill haunt me 
I still. 

Jam. Aht say not so, for I will haunt thee too. 
And be to it so close an adversary, 

I That, though 1 wrestle darkling with the fiend, 

II shall o’ercome it. 

j De Men. Thou most generous woman ! 

I Why do I Veat thee thus! It should not be— 
i And yet I cannot—0 that cursed villain! 
i He will not let me be the man I would. 

I Jam. What suyst thou, Montfort! Oh! what words 
j are these! 

I They have awaked iny soul to dreadful thoughts. 

! I do beseech thee, speak! 

I By the affection thou didst ever bear me; 

[ By the dear memory of our infant days; 

. By kindred living ties—ay, and by those 
; Who sleep in the tomb, and cannot call to thee, 

: I do conjure thee, speak! 

' _ Ha! wilt thou not ? 

i Then, if affection, most unwearied love, 

Tried early, long, and never wanting fopnd, 

O'er generous man hath more authority. 

More rightful power than crown or sceptre give, 

J do command thee! 

j He Montfort, do not thus resist my love. 

I Here I intieat thee on my bended knees. 

[ Alas! my brother! 

i De Men. [Baisiruf her, and LmeUng.} 

) Thus let him kneel who should the abased be, 

I And at'ihine honoured feet confession make. 

I 111 tell thee all—^but, oh! thou irilt despise me. 

I For in my breast a raging passion bums, • 

To which soul no sympathy will own— 

A passion imich hath made m^ nightly couch 
;^lace of tormen^ and the li^t« day. 

With ihe ga^ intercoune ofsoci^ man. 


Feel like the opjjiessive airless pestSiftaoe. 

0 Jane ! thou wilt despise me. ; ■ 

Jane. Say not so: \ 

I never can despise thee, gentle brother. ‘ ; 

A lover’s jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 

De Mon. A Iotot’s, say’st thou ! 

No, it is hate! black, lasting, deadly hate I' 

Whioh thus hath driven me forth from kindrejl. peaoe^ 
From social pleasure, from iny native l)ome. 

To be a sullen wanderer on the earth, - - 

Avoiding all men, cursing and accur^. 

Jane. De Montfort, this is fiend-like, ierriblei ^ « 

What being, by the Almighty Father formed 
Of flesh and blood, created even as thou. 

Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake,, 

■Who art thyself his fellow! 

Uiikuit thy brows, and spread those wrath-clenched 
hands. 

Some sprite acewrsed within thy bosom mates 
To work thy ruin. Strive with it, my brother! . 

Strive bi-avely with it; drive it from thy heart; 

’Tis the degnuler of a noble heart. 

Curse and bid it part. 

De Mon. It will not pari. I’ve lodged it here too 
long. 

With my first cares 1 felt its lankling touch. 

I loathed him when a boy. “ ' 

Jane. Whom didst thou say! * 

De Mon. Uetesteii Rczenvelt! 

K’cn in our Citrly sports, like two young whelps 
(If hostile breed, instinctively averse, 

Each ’gainst the other pitched his ready pledge, 

And It owned defiance. As wo onward passed 

From V 'nth to man’s estate, his narrow art I 

And curious gibing malice, poorly veiled' 

In the aficeted carelessness of mirth. 

Still'more detestable and odious grow. 

There is no living being on this earth 
IV'ho can conceiro the malice of his soul. 

With all his gay and damned merriment, 

To those by fortune or by merit placed 
Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune, _ 

He looked upon the state of prosjwrous men. 

As iiightly birds, roused from their murky holes, 1 
Do scowl and chatter nt the light of day, ! 

I could endure it; even as we bear 
Tlie impotent bite of some half-trodden woiyn, j 

I coijld endure it. But when honours came. 

And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride 
Whilst flattering knaves did trumpet forth his praise, | 
And groveling idiots grinned applauses on him; ' 

Oh! then I could no longer sufter it I*. 

It drove me frantic. What, what would I givfr— 
What would I give to crush the bloated toad. 

So rankly do I loathe him! 

Jane. And vvould thy hatred crush «tbe yen man 
Who gave to thee that life he might have.taKen f. 

That life which thou so rashly didst expose 
To aim at his! Oh, this is horrible! 

De Mon. Ha! thou hast heard it, then! Frwin all 
the world, 

But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. » '' 

Jane. • 1 heard a secret whisper, mid reafriTttjd 
Upon the instant to return to thee. , 

Didst thou receive my letter! **, ' 

De Mon. I did! I did I ’Twaa that whUdtilrofe ntfl 
hither. 

I could not beat to meet thine eye agmo. t 
Jam. Alas! that, iempted hr a sister’s . 

I ever left thy house! These few past ' 

'fheso absent months, have brought «w aU tUls.iWi?.^ 
Had I remained with thee, it had not been.''- • , 

And yet, methinks, it should not 
You darod him to the field ] botb '1>niTelj|r 
He, more adroit, disarmed you; wurieoi^J^ • 

"'vP' ''5lg , 










taw, 

Mrtad friends. 

Its disarmed this duiaed, this worth- 
' Idssjhditd ' -' - 

' Ofits.nioj|t .witless mapoiit he bat spared 
Vtaa de^iSh pride, irhi<m noir derives a bliss 
In Ssaiiig'me WM fettered, shamed, subjected 
I^th 'the tile (htodr (d his poor foibearance ; 
WhM#h*fe<n ^7 sits with gibing brow. 

And has^ bi^tsme likeamuzzled cur, 
tiHip caimoi turn again. 

;17kI^ Hmf day, till that accursed day, 

I'hjwariatri haV the torment of this hell 
Wmh burns eitiiin my breast. Heaven’s lightnings 
blast Aimt 

' iAstuir;.Ob, this it horrible! Forbear, forbear! 
iMf.H^en’s vengeance light upon thy head 
F^hiamest impmus wish. 

ife Mm. Then let it light. 

Tomunts more fell than 1 have known already 
It cannot .t^d. To be annihilated. 

What all men shrink from; to be dust, be nothing, 
Wean blist to me, compared to what I am! 

/Me. Oh I wouldst thou kill me with these dread¬ 
ful words! , 

IM Mm Let me but once upon his ruin look, 

Then close mine eyes fer ever!- 

Ha I how U this! Tbefuirt ill; thou’rt very pale; 
What have done to thee! Alas! alas I 
I meuit not to distress thee—0, my sister! 

Jane. I cannot now speak to thee, 

De Mm 1 have killed thee. 

Turn, turn thee not away! Look on mo still! 

Oh! .droop not thus, my life, my pride, my sistfjr! 
Look on. me yet again.. 

/ans;''T}iiou, too, De Mdntfort, 

In better days was wont to be my pride. 

' D( Mm I am a wretch, most wrctcivd in my^lf. 
And still more wretched in the pain 1 give. 

0 curse that villain, that detested villain!* 

He has spread misery o’er my fated life; 

He will undo ns all. 

Jane, i’re held my warfare throush a troubled world. 
And borne with steady mind my share of ill; 

For then the helpmate of my toil wast thou. 

But now Ihe wane of life comes darkly on. 

And hideous pussion tears thee from my heart. 
Blasting thy worth. I cannot strive with this. 

Dt Mm What shall I dot 

' • 

, I i [fimale Pictwt a Counity Life.] 

Even now raethinks 
’Each nub^cotthge of my native vale 
Swells .osit its earthen sides, upheaves its roof, 

Like tu a hillock moved by labouring mole, 

And with green trail-weeds clambering up its walls, 
BojMa'hm and fragrant plant 

BuRttc laiugr stands, a friiy bower. 

Ayi andrwithin it too do iairire dwelf. 

PMAhreu|[^ its wreathed window, if indeed 
.’iW ^siiei(s grow not too close; and there within 
^nne half * dosen rosy brats, 
l&iHng fienf'^kboden bowls their dainty milk— 

,thpiia aMi#|‘hnnihtafai elres. Seest thou not 
Their lioM distinctly! 

Vjk W1 gataer round my board 
sends to me of way-worn folks, 
and neighbouring friends, 
yonm uid old. Witilin my ample ball, 
arms shall o’ tiptoe tread, 
■Tseii£^^|nti^H|sy Jocks from his wrinkled brow 
'nOsdottt, as he boasts bis feats 
'Mutic we^ have; and oft 
3 trmiMMMi.darias.npni nur oaken dons 




Shell, ^undeiwg loud, strike on tl» diitasS earii, < ' 

Of’nfdtsdtravdleis, who shall ,.l-; >. 

Thrir doubtful footsteps towardsihe cheritiak^rii.' '-i S 


Thrir doubtful footsteps towards Ihe chebtinA^lb.' 
Solemn, and grave, and cloisteie^and 'da^m'''' ' 

We shall not be. Will this content jre, damsidlF 
Eveiy season '' . ' 
Shall have its suited pastime: even winter 
In its deep noon, when mountiuns piled with snow* 

And choked up valleys from out mansion bar 
All entrance, arid nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at oar gate; the empty hall forsaken. 

In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire, ' 
We’ll hold our little, snug, domestic court. 

Plying our work with song and tale between, 

[i^feirs of JmagitMlim] 

Didst thou ne’er sec the swallow’s veering breast. 
Winging the air beneath some murky doud 
In the sunned glimpses of a stormy day. 

Shiver in silvery brightness t 
Or boatmen’s oar, as vivid lightning flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a spirit’s path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake I 
Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods, 

Give to the partiug of a wintry sun 

One hasty glance in mockery of the night 

Closing in darknes-s round it ? Gentle friend ! 

Chide not her mirth who was sad yesterday. 

And may be so to-morrow. 

[Speech of Prince Edward in hie Dungeon,'} 

Doth the bright sun from the high arch of heaven, 

In all his beauteous robes of fleckered clouds. 

And ruddy vapours, and deep-glowing flames, 

And softly varied shades, look gloriously I 
Do the green woods dance to the wind! the lakes 
Cast up their sparkling waters to the light! 

Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy dells 
Send winding up to heaven their curling smoke 
On the soft motning air! 

Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures bound 
In antic happiness! and muy birds „ 

Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands! 

Ay, all this is—men do behold all this— 

The poorest man. Even in this lonely vault. 

My dark and narrow world, oft do I hear 
The crowing of the cock so near my walls, * • 

And sadly think how small a sp^ divides me 
From all this fair creation. 

[Desm^toa of Jane de Montfort.} 

[The following has been pronounced to be a perfect piotoM 
of Mrs Slddons, the tragic actresa] 

Page. Madam, there is a lady in your hall 
Who begs to bo admitted to your presence. 

Lady. Is it not one of our invited friends! 

Page. No ; far unlike to them. It is a stranger. 

Lady. How looks her countenance! 

Page. So queenly, so commanding, and so noUe, 

I shrunk at first in awe; but when she smiled, 
Methougbt I could have compassed sea and limd 
To do her bidding. 

Lady. Is she youn^ or old ! 

Page. Neither, if n^ht I mess; but she is fiur, 

For Time hath Md his hand so gently on her. 

As be, too, had been awed. 

Lady. The foolish stripling I 
She has bewitched thee. Is she large in stature! 

Page. So stately uid so graceful is her form, 

1 thought at first her stature was fpgaatic; 

Bdi on a near approach, I found. In truth, 

She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 

Aoifv. Whatiskergarbl < 

• SW'if 
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fm I wre'tmat by All* •pA the ptophet, 

No t«(H> Aini theia eyei—^bu vomiui't heart 

SImU beftTo BO gK»tii-~tiU I hate seen that sworA 
Wet With the l^blood of the son of Valdeis 1 

[A paHK.} 

OtAotiio tm« your <dtieftiAD'( mutAererl 
NaamL He diee, by AUal 
AS. tXfieding.} By Alla! 

Alkad, This night your chieftain armed himself, 
And haztied from me. But I followed him 
At diitanee, till t mw him enter —tktrt t 
iVhOmi. lie cavern t 

Athad, Tea, the mouth of yonder cavern. 

After a while I saw the son of Valdez 

Ruth with flaring torch; he likewise enteted. 

There waa another and a longer pause; 

And otice methouf^t 1 heard the clash of swords! 

And toon the son of Valdez reappeared: 

He flung hit torch towards the moon in spoit, 

And teemed as he were mirthful; I ftuod lisUning, 
Impatient for the footstep of my husband! 

NaomL Thou calledst him t 
Alkad, I crept into the cavern— 

’Twai dark and very silent. [Ttun vildlt/] Wiat 
saidstthout 

No, nol I did not dare call Isidore, 

Lett 1 should hear no pnswer. A brief while, 

Belike, I lost all thou^l and memory 
Of that fotarhich I came. After that pause— 

0 Heaven t I heard a groan, and followed it; 

And yet another groan, which guided roe 
Into a strange recess, and there was light, 

A hideous light! his torch lay on the gionnd; 

It’s flatne burned dimly o’er a chasm’s brink. • 

I spake; and whilst I spake, a feeble groan 
Came ftnm that chasm 1 it w'as his last— his death* 
groani 

Ham*. Comfort her, Alla. * 

Alhad. I stood in unimaginable tmnee. 

And a^ny that cannot bo remenilicftd, ’ 

Listening with horrid hope to hear a gionn! 

But I had heard his last, my husband’s dc.ith-gr«an I 
NaonU. Haste! let us onward. 

Alkad, I looked far dowm the pit— 

My sight was bounded by a jutting fiagment; 

And it was stained with blood. Then first I shittked. 
My ^balls burned, my brain grew hot as fiic! 

And all the banging drops of the wet roof 
Turned into blood—I saw them f nni to blood! , 

And 1 ww leaping wildly dowm the chasm, 

Whmi on the fartW brink I saw his sword. 

And H laid vengeance! Curses on my tongue 1 
The moon hatA moved In heaven, and 1 ant here. 

And he hath not had vengeance! Isidore, 

Spirit of Isidore, thy murderer lives! ' s 

Away, away! 

AIL Amj, asfvay I [She ruda off, all following. 
Hie incantatfam scene, in the same play, is sketched 
with high poetical power, and the ahthor's unrivalled 
musjpal ei^ression 

8een»-A Hsn of Ann(ny, with an altar »i the back of the 
stags. EMt mnaiQ from on hutniment of or steel. 
VaaoM. OasoMto, and Aavaa in a Sorcerer's robe are dis¬ 
covered. 

Ord. Thif waa too raelanoboly, father. 

FoM. Nay, 

Vy AIvh loved sad music from a child. 

Onoe he was loi^ amTafter weary search 
Wk frmwl him in an cpoi plaoe in the wood, 

T« sihnh 1 ^ he had followed a blind boy. 

Who h r eaaned into a pipe of sycamore 
Mm iMwnly moving notes; and these, he said, 
Wenifiiiu^umhi adteam. Him we first saw 
the broad top of a sunny heath>bank: 


And lower down poor Alvar, fast aslo^ 

His head upon the blind hoy’s dog. It pleased ttw 
To mark bow ho had fastened round the pipe 
A silver toy his grandam had late given ml& 
Methinks 1 see him now as he then looked— 

Even so! He had outgronn his infant d'ress. 

Yet still he wore it. 

Ah. My tears must nol flow! 

I must not clasp his knees, and cry. My father! 

Enter Tzsksa and Attendants. 

To'. Lord Valdez, you have asked my presence here, 
And 1 submit; hut (Ucaien bear witness for me) 

My heart approves it not I ’tis mockety. 

Oril. Believe you, then, no preternatural influence I 
Believe you not that spirits throng around us! 

Ter, bay rather that 1 have imagined it 
A possible thing: and it has soothed my soul 
As other fancies base; but ne’er seduced me 
lo traffic with the black and frenzied hope 
That the dead hear the voice of witch or wizard. 

[To Alvar.'} Stianger, I mourn and blush to see you 
here ^ 

On such employment! With far other thoughts 
I left you. 

Ord, [Add( ] Ha! he has been tampering with her I 
Alv. U high-snnled maiden! and more dear to me 
Than suits the stranger’s name! 

I swear to thee 

I will uucoicr all concealed guilt. 

Doubt, but decide not! btand ye from the altar. 
[y/«e a st?tunof niiteit u luard/iom btltmi flte tcene. 
Ah. With no iiiPierciit loicc or uncouth thaiiu 
I mil up the departed! 

Soul of Altar! 

Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell: 

So may the g<itc8 of Paradise, uubnircd. 

Cease thy swift toils! Since haply thou ait one 

Of that innuiiicrable company 

Who in bioad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 

Girdle this round earth in a di//y luotiou, 

\\ ith noise too t ost and constant to be heard: 

I'ltliest unheard! For oh, ye nnmbeilcss 
And rapid tr.ivellcrs! wliat eai unstuimed. 

What sense unmaddened, might Im ar up agaiult 
The rusliing of jour congregated wings' [Jfustc,] 
Lvcii now jnur living wheel tuins o’er my head 1 
[Afttsic f\pnstiieof ike nujiemcnti and images 
tliatfolloii 1 • 

Ye, as je pass, less nigh the desert sands. 

That roar and whiten like a burst of waters, 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 
To the parched caravan that roams by night 1 
And }e build up on the becalmed waves 
That wliiiling pillar, which from earth to heaven 
Stands vast, and moves m blackness! Y'e, too, split 
The ice mount! and with fragments many and huge 
Tempest the new-thawed sen, whose sadden gulfs 
Suck 111 , perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skifTl 
Then round and round the whirlpool’s maige ye dance, 
Till from the blue swollen corse the soul toils out, 
And joins your mighty array. {J/ere, behind the eeenes, 
u lotceeings the three uords, * Hear, meet spirit,^} 
Soul of Alvar! 

Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker diarm I 
By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 
Of a half dead, yet still undying hope, 

Pass visible before our mortal sense 1 
So shall the church’s cleansing rites be thine. 

Her knells and masses, that rraeem the dead t 

[Song bJiind the scenes, cuxomjHuded by the same 
mstrument as before.} 

• Hear, sweet spirit, hear tiie spell, 

Lost a hlaeker charm compel! 

8o shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long UBgoi2*>S 

SIS 
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Aad ht vranion, 

In & nhapel oo the ehme, 

Shall the chanten, ead and naiiitly, 
Yellow tapen tmtning faintiy, 
Doleful niaases chant for thee, 
Miherere Domine! 

Harkt the cadence dip” away 
On the yellow niotmlight sea: 

The boatmen remt their oare and say, 
Miserere Dommc! 


curate of St FCter**! 

derived fl»m hie curacy beiUg Ineu^m ttf ^ 
comfortaUe mBintenanra, he en]]dk>yed liliiMHlf Ha 


ewBaaiwMQ j VMaa|^ ovaav aaaM 

at Trinity ccdlege, Dublin. The noveto of 
(which will be afterwards nottced) eo^^red cQuride^* 
able popularity; and had his prudence heeoO^^ 




[it lotufpame. 

Ord, The innorent obey nor charm nor spell! 

My brother is in heaven. Thou sainted spirit, 

Burst on our sight, a passing visitant! 

Onee mote to hear thy voice, once more to see tlii'e, 

0 'twore a joy to me' 

4lv. A joy to thee! 

What if thou hcardst him now • What if his spirit 
Re-entered its cold corse, and came upon thee 
With many a stab from many a murderer’s poniard 1 
What if (his steadfast eye still beaming pity 
And brother’s love) he turned his head aside, 

Lest he should look^t thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of penitence ! 

Void, These ate unholy ianries! 

Ord. l&ruggluig with hu/alings.'} Yes, my father. 
He is in heaven 1 

Ah>. [Shll to Oidonio.J But what if he had a 
brother, 

Who had lived even so, that at his dying hour 
The nanie of heaven would have convulsed his face 
More than the death-pang 1 
Fa/. Idly prating man * 

Thou hast guessed ill: Don Alvar's only brother 
Stands here before thee—a father’s blessing on him ! 
He 18 most virtuous. 

Alv. [Stil/ (0 Oidonlo.] What if his very virtues 1 
Had pampered his swollen heart and made him proud ? 
And what if pride had duped him into guilt! 

Yet still he stalked a self-created god. 

Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning; 

And one that at hi* mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness ! 
Young lord 1 I tell thee that there are such bungs— 
Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damned 
To see these most proud men, that loathe mankind. 

At every stir and buz of coward conscience, 

Trick, canti and he; most whining hypocrites! 

Away, away 1 Now let me hear more music. 

[Mviiie again. 

Ter. Tis strange, I tremble at my ovni conjectures! 
But whatsoe’er it mean, 1 dare no longer 
Be present at these lawless mysteries 
This dark provoking of the hidden powers! 

Already I affront—if not high Heaven— 

Yet Alvar’s memory! Hark I I make appeal 
Against the unholy rite, and hasten hence 
To bead before a lawful shrine, and seek 
That voice which whispers, when the still heart listens, 
Conifcrt and foithfiil hope 1 Let us retire. 

REV, CHARIXS ROBERT MATlfRIN. 

The Ret. Charles Robert Maturtn, author of 
•cveral romances, produced a tragedy named Bertram, 
whltdi, by the influence of Ixird Byron, was brought 
I oat at Dmiy Lane in 1616. It was well received; 

; and bgr the pmormance and publication of liis play, 
author realised about £looo. Sir Walter Scott 
conridered the tragedy 'grand and pow'eriui, the 
laogtiafe most animated and poetical, and the cha* 
lacSm sketched with a masterly enthusiasm.* T^e 
aatfiOT was anxious to introduce Satan on the stage, 
a to the style of the ancient mystqiries by no 
meant anited to modom taato. Mr Maturin was 
« 


to his genius, his life might have been passed |n ooto- 
fort and respect He was, however, v^ and ekbn(> 
vagant—always in difficulties (Scott at one time, 
generously sent him .890), and haunted by bauijf^ 
When this eccentric author was engaged m compO' 
sition, he used to fasten a wafer on hit ibirebead, 
which was the signal that if any at hit family en¬ 
tered the sanctum they must not speak to him! 
Tlie success of ‘ Bertram’ induced Ito Maturin to 
attempt another tr^edy, Afanuel, which he paUitbed 
in 1817. It is n very Inferior production; 'the ab¬ 
surd work of a dever man,'says Byron. Thennter- 
tunate author died in Dul^ on the SOih of Octohet 
1824. 

[(‘iccKtf fiom * Bertram.^ 

[A pasAsge of gieat poetical beauty. In whioh Bertram h 
rcpre&enietl as spurred to the cammlssHni ofhb great erlnies 
by the direct agency of a sniwruatural and maf'wolcnt being. 
—Str irMerStM] 

Phior—B aara an. 

Prior. The dark kuight of the forest, 

So from his armour named and sable helm, 

Whose unbarred v-zor mortal never saw. ' 

He dwells alone; no earthly thing lives near him. 

Save the hoarse raven croaking o’er his towers, 

And the dank weeds muffling his ata^ant moat. 

Bertram. I’u ring a summons on bis barred portal 
Shall make, thet(i through their dark valves rock and 
ling. 

Pnor. Thou’rt mad to take the quest. Within my 
memoiy 

One solitary man did venture there— 

Dark thoughts dwelt with him, which he sought to 
I vent. 

' Unto that dark compeer wc saw his steps, 

In winter’s stormy twilight, seek that pass— 

But days and years ate gone, and he returns not; 

> Bertram, What fate Well him there I 

Pnor. The manner of his end was never known. 
Bertram. That man shall be my mate. Contend 
not srith me— 

Horrors to me are kindred and socictyr-* 

Or man, or fiend, he hath won the soul of Bertram. 

[Bertram la afterwards diaoovered alone, wandarbigiwarfhc 
fatal tower, and describes the oflect of the awful latanrlew 
whioh be bad courted.] 

Herf ram. Was,^t a man or fiend t Whato’er it wai^ 
It hath dealt wonderfully with me— 

All is around his dwelling luitable: * , 

The invisible blast to which the dark pines groatK. 

The unconscious tread to which the darkeWthechcM^ 
The hidden waters rushing to their fall; 

These sounds, of which the causes axe not iHeH, 

I love, for they are, like my fate, mysteriaJtst t 
How towered* his proud form tlutough the skroading . 
gloom, 

How spoke the eloquent silence ef its iDotimis < ’ 

How through the barred vizor did his actetite 
Roll their nob thunder on thrir pausing sett! I' ' ' 

And tbon^ his mailed hand did shun putth 
And though his closed morion hid his fiMAitee^ ’ 
YeataUrcsemblancototbefaoeefiii«R|’ '• V 
IfettthehoUowwhifpeFQfhJiindqoteey' ' 












EItGIJiSH J,rr£SA.TUR£ 


C. X. XAtlfWIt. 


Iliati iboiv usMoi ejm mm 6*«i «n mine, 
aulBod were tJw»—— 

fotmtten thou|Ato of onl, atiU>tiom miedtieftt 
Vm fertile tew of pesnon end of crime, 
withered m my heart’* abortive core. 

Rowed thou dark little at hie trumpet peal 
So eweepe the tempeet o’er the elambenng desert, 
Wakiiig ite mynad hoete of burning death 
So eedls the last dread peal the wandering atoms 
Of blood, and bone, and flesh, anddust worn fiagmenta, 
In due artay,of ghastly unity. 

To bide the eternal summons— 

I am not what I was since I beheld him— 
t wps Oie slave of passion’s ebbing sway— 

AJlu condensed, collected, callous, now— 

The groan, the burst, the flery flash is o’er, 

Down pours the dense and darkening lava tide. 
Arresting life, and still ng all beneath it 


Fnter two of hisbind obsLrvinghim 


Fint Robber Seest thou with wl at a step of pride 
he stalks I 

Thou hast the dark knight of the forest seen ; 

For never man, fiom hvmg converse come, 

Trod with such step or flashed with eye like thine 
Second IRMer And hast thou of a truth seen tlic 
dark kni/ht i 

Reriiam. [Twmmg da hm mlJenly ] ihj hand is 
chilled with fear * A\ ell, shivering <ra in. 

Say 1 havegieen him—wherefore dost thou ga/e 1 
Long’st thou for talc of goblin guarded portal * 

Of giant champion, whose spill i jrged mail 
Crumbled to dust at sound ot m igit hom- 
Banner of sheeted flame, whose foldings shrunk 
To withering weeds, that o’er the battlemi iita , 

Wave to the broken spell—or demon blast 
Of winded clanon, whose fell summons sinks , 
To lonely whisper of the shaddenng brtere 
O’er the charmed toweis—• • • 

Tirot Rabbet Mock me not thus II ut luet him of 
a truth t » • 

Berbaw. ’Well, fool— 

Firtt BfMet Wbj, then, Heaven’s bcuison b" with 

}OU 

Upon this hour we part—farewell for eier 
hor mortal causi I bear a mortal weapon — 

But man that leagues with demons lacks not man 


BXCEAimi. SHFTL—J H PAaNT—B W PEOCTl U- 
JAMS8 UAYb a t 


Another Irish poet, and man of warm imagma 
tion, u Bichard Laaor Siirn ,l[is plays, Eiadne 
and 7%e Apoylatet were performed with much sue* 
CC88, par% owing to the admirable acting of Miss 
O’Neu Tlio intcirst of Mr Shed’s dramas is ooiw 
ceutrated too exclusively on the heroine of cich 
and there is a vrant of ictiou and animated dialogue, 
but tiiey abound m impressive and well managed 
ecenes The plot of * Evadne ’ is ^ken from Shir¬ 
k’s Traitor, as are also some of the sentiments 
TmYoUowmg description of female beauty is very 
finely expressed — 


But you do not look altered—^would you did I 
Let Ine peruse the fiuw where loveliness 
Stays, llliv the light after the son is set 
tehend in Hie stillness of those heaven blue eyes, 
Hie soul sits beautiful; the high white front. 
Smooth as the brow ot Pallas, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thinking—and those lips 
Wear the small smile of sleeping infancy, 

Thsgr are so innocent. Ah, thou art still 
HiS saiBp soft creature, in whose lovely form 
f ^^ftu* bad beauty seemed as if th^ toed 
Whioit Humid exceed the other. Thou hast got 


That tightness all around thee, that i^ipeazed 
An emanation of the soul, Hiat loved 
To adorn its habitation with itself. 

And in thy body was like light, that looks 
More beautiful in the reflecting cloud 
It lives in, in the evenmg Oh, Lvadne, 

Ihott art not altered—would thou wert t 


In the same year with Mr Shed s ‘ Evadno’ ( 1820 ) 
appe ired Brutut, or the Ball of JTarquui, a historical 
ti^dy, by John Howard Faym There » no 
originality or genius displayed in this drAma, hut, 
when well acted, it is highly effective on the stage 
In 1821 Mr Proctirs tragedy of Mirandola 
was brought out at Covent Garden, and had a short 
blit enthusiastic run of success Ihe plot is painful 
(including the death, through unjust suspicions, of 
a prince sentenced by his father), and there is a 
want of dramatic movement in the play, but some 
of the passages are imlnicd with poetical f< cling and 
vigorous expression Tlu doting affection of Miran* 
dola, the duke has something of the warmth and the 
nch diction oi the old dr imabsts 


Dale My own sweet loie' Ob' my dear peerless 
wife' 

By the blue sky and nil its f rowding stars, 

I love you better oh ' far better than 
\\ Oman was ever loved There’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but 1 am with thee * 

1 here’s not a wind but whispers oi thy name. 

And not a fli wer that sleeps beneath the moon 
But in Its huis or tragraiiie tells a tale 
Ot thee, my love, to thy Mirandola 
ispeak, dearest Isiloia, canyon loie 
As 1 do I Can but no, no , I shall grow 
Foolish if thus I talk \ ou must be gone, 

You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 
1 be business of the dukeili in soon will cease 
I speak the truth, by Bian I ven now 
(jrheraldi waits without (or should) to see me 
In fuitb, you must go one kiss and so, away. 
ltd Farewell, my lor 1 
DtiJ( e’ll nde ti gether, dearest, 

Some few hours hence 

Ind Jast ns Vfu pit ise, farewell [_EvU. 

Bttke Farewell, with what a waving air she goes 
Aloi)/ the eorudor How like a fawn, , 

ket stall lier—Haik ' no sound, however soft 
(Nor gentlest cih >), tclleth when sne treads, 

But eierv inotior cf her shape d >lh seem 
Hallowed by silime Thus did llcbe grow 
Amidst the gods, a paragon, and thus — 

Away' I’m grown the very fool of love 


About the same time Conmenre, or the Bridal 
Niyhl, bv Mr.Tamfs Hayms, w IS performed, and 
afterwards published. Ihc hero is a nuned yene> 
tian, and his bride the daughter of Ins deadliest 
enemy, and the niece of one to whose death he had 
been a party The stings of conscience, and the 
feiTs accompany mg the bridal night, are thus de* 
stnbtd — 


[Lorknio and his Mend Jnuo ) 


I had thoughts 

Of dying, but pity bids me live t 
Jm. Yes, live, and still be happy 
lor. Never, lulio; 

Never again even at my bridal hour 
Thou sawesi detection, like a witch, look on 
^d smile, and mock at the soknmity, 

Coiganng the stars Hark' was not ttot a noiset 
JvL all IS still 
Zor. Have none approached us I 

• till 


UtlT - 

















niip»tT8& 


CVCLOPiBIDIiL OF 


M. None. 

Lor. Then 'tiwag my i<mc 7 . l^reI 7 piuwing hoar 
Ii erorrded with a thouBand whiipereig; 
llie ni^t has lost its silence, and the etan 
Shoot fire upon xay soul. Darkness itself 
Has objects for mine eyes to gaze upon, 

And sends me terror when 1 pray fur sleep 
In Tidn upon my knees. Nor ends it here; 

My greatest dread of all—detection—casts 
Her shadovr on my rralk, and startles me 
At enreiy tom: sometime vrill reason drag 
Her frightful dtain of probable alarms 
Across my mind; or, if fatigued, she droops, 

Her pangs surrive the while; as you liiiTO seen 
The ocean tossing when the wind is down, 

And the huge storm is dying on the waters. 

Once, too, I had a dream- 

/ui. The shadows of our sleep should fly with sleep; 
Nor hang their sickness on the menmry. 

Lor. Methought the dead man, rising from bis tomb, 
Frowned over roe. Elmira at my side, 

Stretched her fond arms to shield me from hU wrath, 
At which he frowned the more. I turned away. 
Disgusted, from the spectre, and assayed 
To clasp my wife; but she was pale, and cold, 

And in her breast the heart was motionless, 

And on her limbs the clothing of the grove, 

With here and there a wonn, hung hcarily. 

Then did the spectre laugh, till from its mouth 
Blood dropped upon us while it cried—‘ Behold ! 

Such is the bridal bed that waits thy love!’ 

I would have struck it (for my rage was up); 

I tried the blow; but, all my senses shaken 
By the convulsion, broke the tranced sik'U, 

And darkness told me—slupp was my tormentor. 


. J'.MES SHERIDAN RNOWI.ES. 

Tire most successful of modern tragic dramatists 
is Mr Jasies Sheridan Knowdes, whose pkays 













on that itriking incident in Roman 
of a maiden by the hand of her fMJter, 
save her firom the lust and tyranny of Al^tU. K'iif 
Knowles’s Fokins had an extraordinm^ Toai-nm'! 
success. He has since published Tie 
Mantita, The Hunchback, Cahu Graechua, inie SIM 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, Williim 3'e^ ThtrLa^ 
Chiue, &c. With considerable knowled^ of ata^' 
effect, Mr Knowles unites a Uvedy inventive imagi-'. 
nation and a poetical colouring, which, if at' timeif.. 
too florid and gaudy, sets off his fwiUor hnages anff ' 
illustrations. His style is formed on that w biat^ 
singer and the other elder dramatists, carried (rftcif 
to a ridiculous excess. He also firequently violates 
Roman history and classical proprieW, and runt {otti 
conceits and affected metapnora. Tlieae fault# kre 
counterbalanced by a happy art of constnwting 
scenes and plots, romantic, yet not too improbahie^ 
by skilful delineation of character, especially in do<- 
mestic life, and by a current of poetry which spaiMes 
through his pla;fs, ‘ not with a dazzling lustrcTrOot 
with a gorgeousness that engrosses our attention, 
but mildly and agreeably; seldom impeding with 
useless glitter the progress and development m ind*. 
dent and character, but mingling itself with tilem, . 
and raising them pleasantly above the prosaic level 
of common life.’* 

[5fc«!«/ivni ‘ Virghim.''] ' 

Arrius, Ci.AiiDros, and Iiicroas.** 

Appim. Well, Claudius, are the forces 
.At hand ? * 

Chmiim. They are, and timely, too; the people 
Are iU|UnHimted ferment. 

App. There’s something awes me at 
The thought of looking on her father I 
Claud. Look 

Upon her, my AppiusI Fix your gaze upon 
I'he tre;isures of her beauty, nor avert it 
Till they arj thiD 2 . Haste! YourMbunall 
Haste ! [Jppiua ascend* the trtbvnai. 

[Enter Ndmitorios, Icilius, I,Dcies,«CiTizBNB, VmaiHiws 
leadinghiadaugliter,B shtia, and ClTiiBKa A deadsilenes 
prevail*.] 

Virginhts. Docs no one speak! I am defendant here. 
Is silence roy opponent 1 Fit opponent 
'I'o plead a cause too foul for speech! What brow 
Shameless gives front to this most valiant cause, 
Ihatstries Us prowess 'gainst the honour of 
A girl, yet lacks the wit to know, that he 
Who casts off shame, should likewise cast off fear— 
And on the verge of the combat wonts the nefve 
To stammer forth the signal 1 # 

App. You had better, 

H irginius, wear another kind of carriage; - 
This is not of the fashion that will serve you. 

Vir. The fashion, Appius! Appius (Saudliis tell foe 
The fashion it becomes a man to speak im 
Whose property it bis own child—the ofispHiig ' ' 

Of his own body, near to him as is • . - 

His hand, his arm—^yea, nearer—doaer far, ; 


I’ll speak so—Pray you tutor me 1 ' ’ V ■ ; 

Stand forth ^ 

Claudius! If you lay claim to any interest • V{'.i 
In the question now before us, spew J if , 

Briw on some other cause. ' . > ■*,' "''.‘’('^’■'', 5 ' 

C&ud. Most noble Appius— ' “ ^ 

Fir. And are you the man 'i ’ ’ 


hamKcentJy been collected and republished in three 
vohunet). Hi# first appeared in IfigO, and i# founded 


Bri w on some other cause. 

C&ud. Most noble Appius— 

Fir. And are you the man 
That claims my daughter for his slave 
And I will give her to thee. ■ . 

* Bdhtbnrgh Boview fcr USA.' 




















ENGLISH LCrmAIURE. 


i, KltOlUU, 


. t'^en^ Sb« if mui0» tbeo : 

Do at jsta i 

■ Wr.^yan* eye doem^ trolyy 
BataOi you* (oul. 1 see .it through your eye 
ShiiUw urd Arinkiug—turning every way 

foe. You surprise me, that your eyo, 

: So IMtg tile bully of its master, knows not 
Yoput a> proper face upon a lie, 

But l^es the port of impudence to falsehood 
'Whesi it wottlo pass it off for truth. Y our soul 
Daves aa sooivshow its. face to me. Go on, 

LlUid forgot; the fashion of my speech 
Vm net please Appius Claudius, 

&mid, I demand 
Protection of the Decemvir I 
App, You shall have it. 

I'W. Doubtless! 

■ .Keep back the people, Lictors! What’s 
Your plea! You say the girl’s your slave. Produce 
Your proof). 

da^ My proof is here, which, ifthey can, 

Let them confront, 'fhe mother of the girl— 

, [ Virginins, stepping forteard, ia icilhkdd hy 

, . Nwmtaritu. 

NimiUorwi. Hold, brother! Hear them out, or 
suifor me • 

To speak. 

r»r. Man, I must sj^ak, or else go mad! 

And if I do go mad, vmat then will hold mo 
From speahsiig! lihe was thy sister, too! 

Well, well, speak thou. I’ll tiy, and if I can, 

Be silent. [Iktirea. 

Num. Will she swear she is her child? 

P&*. [Starting forward.] To be sure she will—a 
most wise question that! ^ 

Is she not his slave I . Will his tonpie lie for him— 
Or his hand steal—or the finger of his hand . 

Beckon, or point, or shut, or open for him ? 

To ask him if she’ll swear! W'ill shewvalk or run, 
Sing, dance, or wag her head; do anything 
That is most easy donef She’ll as soon sSs-eav! 

What mockery it is to have one’s life 
In jeopardy by such a bhre-faced trick! 

Is it to be endured i I do protest 
Against her oath I 
App, No4aw in Rome, Virginius, 

Seconds you. If she swear the girl’s her cliild. 

The evidence is good, unless confronted 
By better evidewe. Look you to that, 

Vuginius. I shall take the woman’s oath. 

Virginia. Icilius! ’ 

TdUut. Fear not, love; a thousand oaths 
Will answer her. 

'App. You gwear the girl’s your child, 

And that you sold her to Virginius’ wife. 

Who passed her for her own. Is that your oath! ' | 
Slate. It is my oath. 

.. App. Your fiBswer now, Virginius. 

• Vtr. Here it is! [liringa Virginia forward. 

If this the daughter of a slave 1 I jenow 
’Tis not with men as shrubs and trees, that by 
Tb/ahoet ymi know the rank and order of 
' iHie atem. Yet who from such a stem would look 
For atieh a shoot My witnesses ate these— 

Tim relatives and friends of Numitoria, 

Who nw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
The bi^eiP which a mother hears, nor feels 
, Thq imght,.with longing for the sight of it 
Here ore the ears that Ibtened to her sighs 
In nhiure’s hour of labour, which subsides 
the embrace of joy—the hands, that when 
day first lookM upon the infant’s face, 

Aj^fterer leaked so pleased, helped them up to it, 
^if^'^hlesaed her for a blessing. Here, the eyes 
faW her lying at the generous 
j^pathetie foont, ti^ at her ay 


Sent fortii a etream of liquid living pearl -' 

To dierigh her enamelled veins. I'heUe. 

Is most unfruitful then, that takes the flower-r 
The very flower our bed connubial grew— » 

To prove its barrenness! Speak for me, friends j ■' 
Have I not spoke the truth t 

Women and OiHzena, You have, Virginius. 

App. Silence! Keep silence there! No more ef 
that I 

You’re vciy ready for a tumult, citirwns. 

. [Troopa appear bdiind. 

Lictors, make way to let these troops advance! 

We have had a taste of your forbearance, luoiitets, 
And wish not for another. 

Ftr. Troops in the Forum I 
App. Virginius, have you spoken? 

Fi>. If you have heard me, 

I have; if not. I’ll speak again. 

App. You need not, 

Virginias; I had evidence to give, 

Wliicli, should you speak a hundred times again, 
Would make your pleading vain. 

ViV. Your hand, Virginia! * 

Stand close to me. [Aaide. 

App. My conscience will not let me 
Be silent. ’Tis notorious to you all, 

That Claudius’ fattier, at his death, declared me 
The guardian of his son. This cheat has long ■ 

Been kiioivn to me. 1 know the girl is not 
V’irginius’ daughter. 

Vir. Join your friend*, Icilius, 

And leave Virginia to my care. [Aiide. 

App. The justice 

I should have done my client unrequired, 

Now cited by him, how shall 1 refuse! 

Yir. Don’t tremble, girl! dan’t tremble. [Aside. 
Ajip. Virginius, 

I feel for you ; but though you were my father. 

The majesty of justice should be sacred— 

Claudius must take Virginia home with him! 

Vir. And if he must, 1 should advise him, Appius, 
To take her home in time, before his guardian 
Complete the Violation which his eves 
Already have begun.—Friends! fellow citizens! 

Look not on Claudius—^look on your Decemvir! 
lie is the master claims Virginia! 

The tongues that told him she was not my child 
Are these—the costly charms be cannot purchase, 
E.xccpt by nnaking her the slave of Clandfos, 

His client, his purveyor, that caters for 
His pleasures—markets for him—picks, and scents. 
And tastes, that he may banquet—serves him up 
His sensual feast, and is not now ashamed. 

In the open, common street, before your eyes— 
Frighting your daughters’ and your matrons’ cheeks 
With blushes they ne’er thought to meet—^to help 
him 

To the honour of a Roman maid! my child I 
Who now clings to me, os you see, as if 
This second Tarquin had already coiled 
His anus around her. Look upon her, Romans! 
Befriend her! succour her! see her not polluted 
Before her father’s eyes!—He is but one. 

Tear her from Appius and his Licton while 
She is unstained.—Your hands! your hands! your 
hands! 

Gitkens. They are yours, Vi^iuius. 

App. Keep the people back— 

Support iny Lictors, soldiers! Seize the girl. 

And drive the people back. 

IciUm. Down with the slaves I 
CThs people make a show of rcsiatanoe; but, upon tbs ad- 
,vance of the solilieis, retreat, and leave Icilios, Tin* 
antics, and bis daughter, Ao. in the bands of App> va and 
his party, J 

Deserted!—Csiwaids! traitors! Let me free ■ . 
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tBOlUfl UlTXa MCOWtt. 


iLJto. rtry^irw-i^r-ra sr 

I ' 

Mmvauh What could 1 do t 
Cotj gaidon, viiiqr#*d,iiirolot, and wood, 

aky, and mountain, wont along with him 1 
Could 1 romidn behind! My father found 
My heart wm not at home; he loved his child, 

And naked me, one day, whither we should go 1 
I said,‘To Mantua.’ I followed him 
To .Mantua! to breathe the air he breathed, 

1 To walk upon the around he walked upon, 

, -To look upon the. things he looked upon, 
f O-look, pcrohanoe, on him 1 perchance to boar him, 
•To touch himl never to be known to him, 

Till he was told I lived and died his love. 


THOMAS LOTELL BEODOES. 

J%t Bridt'a Tragedy, by Thomas Lovell Beduoes, 
published in 1823, Is intended for the closet ratlier 
thiut the theatre. It possesses many passages of 
pure and sparkling verse. ' The following,’ says a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, ‘ will show the way 
in which Mr Beddoes manages a subject that poets 
have almost reduced to commonplace. We thought 
aBeimilea for the violet had been used up but he 
gives us a new one, and one that is very dulightfiiL’ 
Hesperus and Eloribcl (the young wedded lovers) 
ore in a garden; and the husband speaks:— 

• ^ 




is waiting for him in the Divinity path, ahme, mid 
is terrifl^ At last he comes; OM tito si^ ot^ 

Speak ! let me bear thy Tot«^ ' 

Tell me the joyfhl news 1 

and thus he answers— 

Ay, I am come 

In all my solemn pomp. Darkness and Fear, 

And the great Tompest in his midnight car, 

The sword of lightning girt across his thigh. 

And the whole demon brood of night, blind Fog 
And withering Blight, all these are my retainers ; 

How ? not one smile for all this bravery! 

What think you of my minstrels, the hoarse winds, 
Thunder, and tuneful Discord! Hark, they play. 

Well piped, methinks; somewhat too rou^h, perhaps. 

Floribel. I know you practise on my silimess. 

Else 1 might well be scared. But leave this mirth. 

Or I must weep. 

Ilesperua. ’Twill serve to fill the goblets 
For our carousal; but we loiter here, 

The bride-maids are without; well-picked, thoult say, ! 
Wan ghosts of wo-begone, self-slaughtered damsels 
In tbeir best winding-sheets; start not; 1 bid them 
wipe 

Their gory bosoms; they’ll look wondrous comely ; 

Our liuk-boy, Will-o’-the-Wisp, is waiting too 
To light us to our grave. 


ffeapenu, 'See, here’s a bower 
Of eglaiitini with honeysuckles woven, 

Where not a spark of prying light creeps in, 

So closely do the sweets enfold each other, 
tyis twilight’s home; come iu, my gentle love, 

And talk to me. So! I’ve a rival heic; 

What’s this that sleeps so sweetly on your neeft ! 
Floribd. Jealous so soon, my Hesperus! Look^ 
then, 

It is a bunch of flowers 1 pulled for y<pi; , 

Here’s the blue violet, like Pandora’s eye, 

When first it darken^ with immortal liff. 

Meipenu. Sweet as thy lips. Fie on those taper 
fingers. 

Have they been bmshing the long gra.ss aside, 

To drag the daisy from its hiding-place. 

Where it shuns light, the Danae of flowers, 

With gold up-hoarded on its virgin lap! 

Floribel. And here's a treasure that I found by 
cbance, 

A lily of the valley; low it lay 
Over a mossy mound, withered and weeping, • 

As on a fairy’s grave. 

JSaperw. Of all the posy 
Give me the rose, though there’s a tale of blood 
Smling its naAe. In elfin annals old 
Tia writ, how Zejdiyr, envious of his love , 

(The love he bare to Summer, who since then 
Has,“weeping, visited the world), once found 
The baby Pmiftne cradled in a violet; 

(Twas the beauteous bantling was the child 
Of a »y bee, that in his wantonn«if 
Toy^ ^th a pea-bud in a lady’s garland) ; 

The felon winds, confederate with him. 

Bound the sweet slumherer with golden chains, 
Pulled firom the wreathed laburaum, and together 
: cast him in the bosom of a rose, 

Ahn fed th^ettered wretch with dew and air. 


'And there is an expression in the same scene (where 
^ anthot is speaking of sleepers’ fancies, &c.) 


that fringed song, the restless nightingale 
her sad heart to .music— 


^inteh is perfectly beautiful. 

r««d^ may now take a passage from the 
IHesperus murders tlie girl Floribd. She 




After some fhrthcr speech, she asks iiim what he 
means, and he replies— 

What mean I! Death and murder, 

Darkness and mUcry. To thy prayers and shrift, 
Earth gives thee back. Thy God hath sent me for ibee ; 
Repent and die. 

She returns gentle answers to him; but in the end 
he kills her, and afterwards mounia thua over her 
bexly:— 

Dead art thou, Floribel; fair, painted earth, * 

.4nd no warm breath shall ever more disport 
Between those ruby lips: no; they have quaffed 
Life to the dregs, and found death at the bottom. 

The sugar of the draught. All cold and still; 

Her very tresses stiffen iu the air. 

Look, what a face! had our first mother worn 
But half such beauty when the serpent came^ 

His heart, all malice, would have tamed %> love; 

No hand but this, which 1 do think was once 
Cain, the arch murderer’s, could have acted it. 

And I must hide these sweets, not in my bosom; 

In the foul earth. She shudders at my grasp: 

Ju.st so she laid her head across my bosom 

When first—oh villain 1 which way lies the gravel , 

MISS MITFORD—SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER— 
THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 

Miss Mitford, so well known for her fine prose 
tales and sketches, has written tiiree tragedies— 
Julian, Riemi, and The Vespers of Patemo. They 
were all brought on tlie stage, but ‘ Rienzi’ only met 
with decided tuccesa An equal number of dramas 
has been produced by another novdist, Sir Edward 
Lvtton Bulwer: these are entitieii The Ladyef 
Lyons, La ValUere, and Richelieu, The first 
these pieces is the best, and it seldom fells of draw¬ 
ing tears when wdl represented. It is a pfeturesque 
and romantic play, with passages fine poetty 
and genuine fming. 'La yalliere’ is founded on 
the court and times of Louis XIV., but it wants pro¬ 
minence of character and dramatic art. ' RicheUeu* 
is^a drama of greater energy and power, but is also' 
loosdy constructed. Thomas Noon TAi.ro0RD, ser^ 
geant-at-law, an eloquent English barrister, has 
written two classic ^ays, Ion, and The Alhatim 











CTCLOPJBDIA OF - 
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t^aptivet rsttarkable for a gentle l)eauty, reAnement, 
and pathM. Re has ateo produced a domestic 
drania, The Matsaeri qf Gunme, but it is much 
inferior Vo his other prMucti(»is. ‘ Ion’ was acted 
with great success, and published in 1835. It seems 
an embodiment of the simplicity and grandeur of 
the Greek drama, and its plot is founded on the old 
Grecian notion of destiny, apart from all moral 
agencies. The oracle of Delphi had announced that 
tlie yengeance which the misrule of the race of 
Argos had brought on the jx'opie, in the form of a 
pestilence, could only be disarmed by the extirpation 
of the guilty race, and Ion, the Kero of the piay, at 
length offers himself a sacrifice. The character of 
Ion—^the discovery of his birth, as son of the king— 
his love and patriotism, are drawn with great power 
and effect The style of Mr Talfourd is chaste and 
clear, yet fiill of imagery. Take, for example, the 
delinegtion of the character of Ion:— 

Ion, OUT sometime darling, whom we pri7.ed - 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismissed 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloud 
; To make the happy happier I Is he sent 
' To grapple with the miseries of this time, 

' Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
! As it would perish at the touch of wrong 1 
I By no internal contest is he trained 
I For such hard duty; no emotions rude 
1 Hath his clear spirit vanquished—Love, the germ 
' Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Kxpanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour which the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 

To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath filled his eye save that of thoughtful joy . 

! When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
i Pressed on his soul too busily; his voice, 

' If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 

I RaiseA to the tone of anger, checked its force, 

I As if it feared to break its being’s law, 

! And faltered into music; when the fonns 
' Of guilty passion have b^n made to live 
{ In pictured speech, and others have waxeil loud 
I In righteous indignation, he hath heard 
: With sceptic smile, or from some slender vein 

■ Of goodness, which surrounding gloom ctnireab-d, 
i Struck Buqlight o’er it; so his life hath Hewed 

From its mysterious um a sacred stream. 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 

■ Alone arc mirrored ; which, though shapes of ill 
I May hover round its surface, glides in light, 

I And takes no shadow from them. 

{Extracts from, ‘ /on.’] 

I [Ion being declared the rightful heir of the tlirnnc, is waited 
! upoD by demaathe, daughter of the high priuot of the temple, 

I wbeiela Ion had been reared in obscurity.] 

/on. What wouldst thou with me, lady! 

Cleinanthe. Is it so I 

Nothhig, my lord, save to inmlore thy pardon, 

That the departing gleams of a bright areain, 

From which I scarce had wakened, made me bold 
To crave a word with thee ; but all are fled— 

Jon. ’Twas indeed a goodly dream; 

But thou art right to think it was no more; 

And thaiy to forget it. 

. Olem, To forget'it I 

Indeed, my lord, I will not wish to lose 

‘Wiuit, being past, is ^ my future hath, 

AU I sliall uve for ; do not ^dge me this, 

^rief space I snail need it. 

fan, Sjimk not, fair one. 

In time so tpoumful, for it makes mo feel 
Too senaibly the hapless wretch I am, 


That troubled Ute deep quiet o#ih]f ebil. i . <t'- , 

In that pure fountain which lefiooted heovoi^' ,^ >' 
For a brief taste of raptunt 
Clem. Dost thou yet 


Be still I Yet wherefore should a crown diride iiAf 
0, my dear Ion 1 let me call thee so ,, 

This once at least—it could not in my thouglite' ^ 
Increase the dutance that there was between us 
When, rich in roirit, thou to strangers’ ^its , ’ i 
Seemed a poor foundling. ‘ 

Ion. It must separate ns 1 
Think it no harmless bauble; but a cuiSe 
Will freese the current in the veins of youthj ,',« 

And from familiar touch of genial hand. 

From household pleasures, from sweet daily (askt, 
From airy thought, free wanderer of the heavens, , 

For ever banish me I 
Clem. Thou dost accuse 

Thy state too harshly ■; it may give some mom. 

Some little roofii, amidst its ^iani cares, 

For love and joy to breathe in, 

/o». Not for mo ; . -- " 

My pomp must be most lonesome, for removed ^ 
From that sweet fellowship of humankind -' 

The slave rejoices in : myeolenin robes 
Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice. 

And the attendants who may throng around me 
Shall want the flatteries whfcK may basely warm 
The sceptral thing they circle. Diwk ant’ cold' 
Stretches the path which, when I wear the urowb^ - 
1 needs mnst enter : the great gods forbid 
Thai thou shouldst fellow in it 1 
Clem. 0 unkind! 

And shall we never see each other 1 
Ion. {After a pause.} Vest 
‘’I have asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams ^ 

That lucid flfAv for ever j of the ^tars, ’ j 

Amid whose fields of asure my raised spirit 
Hath trod ^n gldry: all were dumb; but now, ' 
While 1 thus gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel the love that kindles through its beauty . 
Can never wholly perish: we akaU meet 
Again, Clemanthe I 
Clem. Bless thee for that name ; 

I’ray, coil me so again; thy words sound strangely. 
Yet they breathe kindness, and I’ll drink them iw, 
Though they destroy me. Shall we meet indeed I | 

Thi^k not 1 would intrude upon thy cares, ' i 

Thy councils, or thy pomps ; to sit at distance, ! 
To weave, witli the nice labour which preserves ■ . i 
The rebel pulses even, from gay threads 
Faint records of thy deeds, and somotiipes catifo 
The falling music of a gracious word, . 

iDr the stray sunshine of a smile, will be > i - 

Comfort enough : do not deny me this } 

Or if stern fate compel the© to deny,« 

Kill me at once 1 ’ " . ‘ ' 

Ion, No ; thou must live, my fair onO'S i .i 
There are a thousand joyous thin^ in 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy ^ 

As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comi^’'’o--^',.V, ^ 
To ruffle it; and daily duties paid ■ ' 

Hardly at first, at length will bring nposb ' ■ “r ■ 

To the sad mind that studies to pOTonn tbwn: ' 

Thou dost not mark me. ' fe . •, ; A'. 

Clem. O, I do I I do t > ^ 

Ion. If for thy brother’s and tiiy fothe^Sld^ ^ 
Thou art content to live, the healer Time • 

Will reconcile thee to the lovely tMngs " 

Of this delightful world—and if another,- -' - ^ 

A happier—no, 1 cannot bid tiiee love -' ^ ' 

Another!—I did ^ink I could hate atid ils t 

ButTssinvun. ’ V'V 

Clm. “num art my own,tiuA(,.itiitt./'' 

' .isft .'v'i'l 
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' /(W. t iunGiUie OFbI thu let-me ela«p thee} nearer; 
G joy tMK titriUmg mid too Aort I 

Enter AsSROR. 

A^enor,. JJv lord, 

'!phi.eacrlficial ritea await thy presence. 

%ih' I eomo.' One more embrace—the lost, the host 
la Aie W 0 rld t Now, farewell! 

The last einbri^ I 

^en he has cast me olf I no—’tis not so ; 

Sbdie monmfhl secret of his fate diridcs us ; 

I’ll Struggle tb bear that, and snatch a comfort 
From se^g him uplifted. 1 will look 
UjfMn him in his throne ; Minerva’s shrine 
mil Aelter me from vulgar gaze ; I’ll hasten 
And feast my sad eyes wiui his greatness there. [ Ea-it. 

tton b iiwtalled Jn liis royal diRnity, attended by the high 
priest, the senators, Ac. Ihc people receive him with sbouta] 

Ion, I thank you for your greetings—shoot no more, 
Slit in deep silence raise your hearts to heaven, 

That it may strengibon one so youirg%nd frail 
As I am for the business of this hour. . 

Must I sit here ! 

. Mtdan. My son I my sou! . 

What ails thee ! When thou shouldst reflect the Joy 
Of Argos, the strange palencsa of the grave 
Marbles thy face. 

/on. Am I indeed sd pale! 

It is a solemn oflice 1 asniino. 

Which wellsmay make mo falter; yet sustained 
By thee, and by the gods I serve, 1 take it. 

[Situ m the throne. 

Stand forth, Agenor. 

Agenor. I await thy will. 

Ion, To thee I look as to the wisest friend ^ 

Of this aflSicted people ; thou must leave 
Awhile the quiet which thy life has camc<l • 

To rule our councils ; fill the seats of justice 
With good men, not so absolute in goodtmss • 

As to.forget what human frailty Is; 

And order my sa<l country. • » 

Agenor, Pardon me— 

Ion. Nay, I will promise ’tis my last request, 
Grant me thy help till this distracted state 
Rise tranquil from her griefs—’twill not be long, 

If the great gods smile on us now. Remember,' 
Meau^ile, tbou hast all power my word Ci-vn give, 
Whether 1 live or die. 

Ayenor. Die! Kre that hour, 

Mi^ even the old man’s epitaph he moss-grown! 

Im, Death is not jealous of the mild decay * 

That gently wins thee his ; exulting youth 
Provokes the ghastly monarch’s sudden stride, 

And makes horrid fingers quick to rlasp 
His prey benumbed at noontide. Let me see 
The captain of the guard. ' i 

0«Mo. I kneel to crave 
Humoly the favour which thy sire bestowed 
On one who loved him well. 

Im, I cannot mark thee, ^ 

That wakest the memory of my father’s wcakiics!(, 

9ut f vriQ not fwgct that thou hast .shared 
. 1 ^ 0 Bght enjoyments of a noble spirit, 

Aiid learned the need of luxury. I grant 
Fee thee and thy brave comrades ample share 
Of sachikfli treasure as my stores contain, 

g ee th^ passage to some distant land, 

I, if an nonest cause engage thy swonl, 
tofieos UMues wait it. In our realm 
all not need it longer. 

Dost intend 

To^^lA the firm troops before whose valour 
IteAaHan millions Ariuk appalled, aud leave 
^^„eity naked to Ae first assault 
w tenets fdest 

:No, Oiytbcs; In ourselves, 


In our own honest hearts and Aalniaas hnnda 
Will be our safeguard; while we do not tua . 

Our power towards others, so that we Aoold hloA - 
To teach our Aildren; while the simple lore 
Of justice and their county shall ^ tom 
With dawning reason; while their sinews grow 
Hard ’midst the gladness of heroic sports. 

We Aall not need, to guard our walls in peace, 

One selfish passion, or one venal sword. 

1 would not grieve Aee; but thy valiant troop— 

For I esteem them valiant—must no more 
With luxury which suits a desperate camp 
Infect us. See that they embark, Agenor, 

Krc night. 

Crylhes. My Lord— 

Ion, No more—my word hath passed. 

Medon, there is no office 1 can add 

To those thou hast grown old in; thou wilt guard 

'Pho shrine of Phoebus, and within thy home— 

Thy too delightful home—befriend the stranger 
As thou didst me; there sometimes waste a thought 
On thy spoiled inmate. * 

Medon. Think of thee, my lord! 

Long shall we triumph in thy glorious reign. 

Ion, Prithee no more. Argives I 1 have a boon 
To crave of you. Whene’er 1 shall rejoin 
In death the father from whose heart in life 
Stem fate divided me, think gently of him 1 
Think that beneath his panoply of pride 
Were fair affections crushed by bitter wrongs 
Which fretted him to madness; what he did, 

Alas! ye know ; could you know what he sufTcTcd, 
Ye would not curse his name. Yet never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A j)iecc of human frailty; swear to me 
That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereignty: our country’s space. 

So happy in its smallness, so compact. 

Needs not the magic of a single name 
Which wider regions may require to draw 
Their interest into one; but, circled thus, 

Like a blest family, by simple laws 
May tenderly be governed—all degrees, 

Not placed in dexterous balance, not combined 
By bonds of parchment, or by iron clasj[». 

But blended into one—a single fonn 
Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest chords 
Of svmi'wthy pervading, shall endow * 

With vital beauty; tint with roseate bloom 
In times of happy peace, and bid to flash 
With one brave impulse, if ambitious bands 
Of foreign power should threaten. Swear to me 
Thivt ye will do this I 

Medon. Wherefore ask this now! 

Thou shalt live long; the paleness of thy face. 
Which late seemed death-like, is grown radiant now. 
And thine eyes kindle with the prophecy 
Of glorious years. 

Ion. The gods approve me then 1 
Yet 1 will use the function of a kin^, 

And claim obedience. Swear, Aat if I die, 

.4nd leave no issue, ye will seek Ae power 
To govern in the free-bom people’s choice, 

And in the prudence of Ae wise. 

Medon and olhtre. We swear it 1 

Ion, Hear and record Ae oath, immortal powers! 
Now give me leave a moment A ofiproach 
That altar unattended. [He goo to the altar. 

Gracious gods I 

In whose mild service my glad youA was spent. 

Look on me now ; and if there is a power, 

As at this solemn time 1 feel there is, 

Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your Aapes 
The spirit of Ae b^utiful that lives 
In earth and heaven ; to ye I offer up 
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Xhls couieioui beiogt foil of lifo ami lore. 

For mj dear oonnti^i welfare. Let tliie blow 
End all her sorrowa I [S(a6a hinudf, 

C!(.VMiL>raa niihfia forward. 

CUta. Hold! 

Let me support him—stand away— indeed 
I have best right, although ye know it nut, 

To cleave to him in death. 

Ion. This is a joy 

I did not hope for—^this is .sweet indeed. 

Bend thine eyes on me! 

Giem. And for this it was . 

Thou wouldst have weaned me from thee I 
Cooldst thou think 
I would be so divorced I 
Ion. Thou art right, Clemanthe— 

] It was a shallow and an idle thought; 

•Tis past; no show of coldness frets us now; 

No vain disguise, my girl. Y et thou wilt think 
On that which, when I feigned, 1 truly spoke— 

Wilt thou not, sweet one t 
Clom. I will treasure all. 

Enter laua 

Ina. I bring you glorious tidings— 

Ha! no joy 
Can enter here. 

Ion. Yes—is it as I hope! 

L'us. The pestilence abates. 

Ion. [Springs to his feet.] Do ye not hear! 

! Why shout ye not 1 ye are strong—think not of me; 

] Hearken! the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos is dispelled! My omi Clemanthe ! 

Let this console thee—Argos lives again— 

The offering is accepted—all is well! [Dies. 


BEKRT TAVnOn—J. BEOWNINU—I.EICH Hir^T— 
WII,I.IAM SiMlTH. 

Two dramatic poems have been produced by 
Henrt Taylor, Esq., which, though not popular, 
evince high genius and careful preparation. The 
first, Philip van Arlevelde, was published in 1834, 
and the scene is laid in Flanders, at the close of the 
fourteenth century. The second, Edwin the Fair 
(1843), relates to early English history. Though 
Bomewhatrtoo measured and reflective for the stage, 
the plays of Mr Taylor contain excellent scenes 
and dialogues, ‘ The blended dignity of thought, 
and a sedate moral habit, invests Mr Taylor’s poetry 
with a stateliness in which the drama is generally 
deficient, and makes his writings illustrate, in some 
d^ree, a new form of the art—such a form, indeed, 
as we might expect the written drama naturally to 
assume if it were to revive in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and maintain itself as a branch of literature 
ap^ from the stage.’ * Strafford, a tragedy by ,1. 
Bbowkino, was 1»oaght out in 1837, and acM with 
success. It is the work of a young poet, but is well 
conceived and arranged for effect, while its relation 
to a deeply interesting and stirring period of British 
history gives it a peculiar attraction to an English 
audience. Mr Leigh Hunt, in 1840, came before 
rije public as a dramatic writer. His work was a 
mixture of tomance and comedy, entitled, A Legend 
ef Fhreneei it was acted at Covent Garden theatre 
mill aome success, but is too sketchy in its mate- 
riali, and too extravagant in plot, to bo a popular 
acting piay. Athdw^d, a tragedy by William 
SxitB (1842), is a drama also for the closet; it 
vranta variety and scenic efl^t for the stage, and 
in afylC' aiid sentiment is not unlike one of Miss 
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BaiUie's plays. The friloHlngCtodetihaijtent&neilt: 
is finely expressed:— >5 j 

Joy is a weak and giddy thing^ab lao^’' i 

Itself to weariness or sleep, and wakes''- , 

To the same barren laughter } 'tis a c6ild"' ' 

Perpetually, and all its past and futurii ’ ' ;' ' '! 

Lie in the compass of an infant's day. "■ l 

Crashed from our sorrow all that's great in man ' " ' 1 
Has ever sprang. In the bold pagan worid 
Men deified the beautiful, the glsA ' " 

'fhe strong, the boastful, and it came to- nongbfr|' - ’, ' 
We have raised Pain and Sorrow into heaven, ■ 
And in our temples, on our altars, Grief ' .j 

Stands symbol of out faith, and it shall lost -'o': 
As long as man is mortal and unhappy. - ' 

The gay at heart may wander to the skies, ; • 

And harps may there be found them, and the hnusdh ' 
Of palm be put into their hands; on earth ' 

We know them not; no votarist of our faijih, ' ' ' '- j 

1'ill he has dropped his tears into the stream. 

Tastes of its sweetness. 

We shall now turn to the cmnic muse'of 'tlie | 
dramii, .which, in the earlier years of this period, | 
produced some works of genuine humour and int^ I 
rest. . 

GEORGE COl^AN. - 

The most able and successful comic dramatist ! 
his day was George Colman, the yo«mgert*..vlfo j 
was born on the 2ist of Octobw 1782. Tha, son of I 



Oeorge Cdniafi* ^ 

the author of the Jealous Wife and CIantC|ttiitf 
Marriage, Colmkn had a hereditary attacfatneui^<ba 
the drama. He was'educated at WestmioateaaqhK^" 
and afterwards entered of Christ'a ChURslt B olfl |i M^ : 
Oxford; hut his idleness and dimiMrion M thCE'lW, 
versity led his father to witiidiaw nim i 

and banish him to Aberdeen. Here ha 
guished for his eccentric drew and follyt<!biKt jAw 
appliisl himself to his classical and otiME 

* Colnum added 'tin younger’ to bto Btms 
demnstten of his play, Irm Chest. .'Lest 
memory,' he says, * may bs Iniored by tatateklp, 
confusion of after-Ume the troadator ^ 
author of the Jealous Wife, should hp su(ip(MWd 
Icon Chest, I shall, were I to reach the 
of Methuselah, continue (tn SM my draayatid'li ^l l ^l B ff l 
subsorlhe myW Oeotge Cdmas, 
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’MJAetdem ha viAliriwd a poeta on CbatlM James 
entitled Tie Man of thePeefle, and wrote a 
tndaicd fai|ce> The Female Dramatist, which his father 
ou^t, tibe Ba^arket theatre, but it was 
Qoudenyued. A aecood dramatic attempt, entitled 
Tm to One, br(ni|d>t out in 1764, enjoyed consider¬ 
able success. This seems to have fixed his literary 
taste ^nd inclinations; for though his father intended 
him fbr the bar, and entered him of Lincoln’s Inn, 
the- drama engrossed his attention. In 1784 he 
contracted a« tliough'tless marriage with a Miss 
Gathers Morris, with whom he doped to Gretna 
Green, and next year brought out a second musical 
consedy, XWA and no Turk. His fatlier becoming 
iucapaoitated from attacks of paralysis, tiic younger 
Gd^au undertook the mana^nient of the theatre 
itt, Hafmarket, and was thus fairly united to the 
sti^ and the drama. Various pieces proceeded 
his pen: IrMe and Xarico, a musical (^ra, 
^Ugbt out with success in 1787; Wai/s and Means, 
a comedy, 1788; The Battle of Hexham, 1789; The 
SafraiderM Calais, 179V; The Mountaineers, 1793; 
Tie Iron Chest (founded on Godwin’s novel of Caleb 
ynOiama), 1796; The Heir at Law, 1797; Blue Beard 
(a mere piece of scenic display and music), 1798; 
The BeoCao, or the Wags‘o/ Windsor, an excellent 
fkree, 1798; The Poor Gentleman, a comedy, 1802; 
Lome Laughe at Locksmiths, a farce, 1803; Gag De¬ 
ceivers, a farce, 1804; John BvlU a comedy, ISOS; 
Who WatUo a Guinea f 1805; We Fig bg Night, a 
farce, 1806; The Africans, a play, 1808 ;'X. Y. Z., 
a farce, 1810; 7%e Lasogf Java, a musical drama, 
1822, &c. No modern dramatist has added so many 
stock-pieces to the theatre as Colman, or imparted 
so much genuine mirth and humour to all playgoers. 
Hii society was also much courted; he was a favou¬ 
rite with George IV., and, in cotgunction with* 
Sheridan, was wont to set the royal table in a roar. 
Hia gakty, however, was not alwaya*aUied to ’pru¬ 
dence, and theatrical property is a very precarious 
possession. As a manager, Colnulh gof entangled 
in lawsuits, and was forced to reside in the King’s 
Bench. The king stept forward to relieve him, by 
appedating bdm to the situation of licenser and exa- 
miMt of ulays, an diSce worth from £300 to £400 
a-yeor.- in t^ situation Colman incurred the 
ei^ty'Uf several dramatic authors by the rigour 
with he scrutinised their productions. His 

own Jjdtye are far from being strictly correct or 
moral,' dot not an oath or dou&/aattemfre was suffered 
to eycm bta expurgatorial pen as licenser, and he 
was pndiariy keen-scented in detecting all political 
alluaicins. Insides his numerous plays, Colman 
wrote some poetical travesties and pieces of levity, 
mblislKd under the title of Mg Nightgown ajtd \ 
eS^tpere (1797); which were afterwards republishetf 
0802) with additions, and named Broad Grins; also 
Poe^M VagaAes, Vagaries Vindicated, and Eccen- 
iricitms.fiif Edinburgh. In these, delicacy and de- 
oOfum 4M. often sacrificed to bfoad mirth and 
huni^.. The last work of the lively author was 
papmo^ of bis own early life and times, entitled 
Beeatds, and published in 1830. He died 
on the 26th October 1836. The comedies 
ci:',C<tfniaQ abound in witty and ludicrous delinea- 
ebyacter, interspersed with bursts of ten- 
somewhat jn tlie style of Sterne, 

B ideed, he has closely copied in his * Poor 
Ifi.* Sir Walter Scott has praised his * John 
yfitrthe best effort of our late comic drama, 
milt of broad humour are executed in the 
iijile taste; and the whimsical, yet native 
,the manners of real life. The 
l^^-terts, idthough qpe of them includes a 
'Ou^t‘Up..scene of paternal distress, par¬ 


take ^ the falsetto of German pathos. . But, the 
piece is both humorous and afiecting; ondwemriily 
excuse its obvious imperfections in conridecation 
of its exciting our laughter and our tears.' The 
whimsical character of OUapod in the • Poor €rentle- 
man ’ is one of Colman’s most original and laughable 
conceptions; Pangiosi, in the ' Heir at Law,’ ia also 
an excellent satirical portrait of a pedant (proud of 
being an LL.D., and, moreover, an A. double S.); 
and his Irishmen, Yorkshiremcn, and country rustics 
(all admirably performed at the time), are highly 
entertaining, tliough overcharged portraits. A tei- 
dency to farce is indeed the besetting sin of Colman’s 
comraies; and in his more serious plays, there is a 
curious mixture of prose and verse, high-toned sen¬ 
timent and low humour. Their effect on the stage 
is, however, irresistible. We have quoted Joanna 
Baillie’s description of Jane de Montfort as a por¬ 
trait of Mrs Siddons; and Colman’s Octavian in 
‘The Mountaineers’ ia an equally faithful likeness 
of John Kemble:— 

Lovely as day he was—but envious clouds 
Have dimmed his lustre. He is as a rock 
Opposed to the rude sea that heats against it; 

Worn by the waves,yet still o’ertopping them 
In sullen majesty. Hugged now his look—- 
For out, alas! calamity has blurred 
'rhe fairest pile of manly comeliness 
That ever reared its lofty head to heaven! 

’Tis npt of late that I have heard his voice; 

But if it be not changed—I think it cannot— 

There is a melody in every tone 

Would charm the towering eagle in her flight, 

And tame a hungry lion. 

[Scene from the 'JTeir at Law.’] 

[DanielDowlas, lui old Gosport sbupkeeper, from the supposed 
loss of the son of lord Diiberly, euccreds to the peerage and an 
estate worth £1S,(KKI ix-r annum. He engaices Dr Fongloss— 
a poor pedant Just created by the Society of Arts, AHium 
SocielatU Socius—ae tutor to his son, with a salary of £300 
a-year.] 

A Room in the Rlue Boar Tnn. 

Knter Da Pansloss and Waitkb. 

Pang, Let the chariot turn about. Dr Pangloss in 
a lord’s chariot! ‘ Curru portatur eodem.’—^Juvenal 
—Hem! Waiter! * 

H'atter. Sir. 

Pang. Hare you any gentleman here who anived 
this morning 1 

Waiter. There’s one in the house now, sir. 

Pan^, Is ho juvenile! 

Waiter. No, sir; he’s Porbyshire. 

Pang. Ilel he! he! Of what appearance is the 
gentleman } 

IPo/ftT. Why, plaguy poor, sir. 

Pang. *1 hold him rich, ai had he not a sherte.' 
—Chancer—Hem! Denominated the Honourable 
Mr Dowlas 1 

Waiter. Honourable! He left his name plain Dow¬ 
las at tlie bar,«ir. 

Pang. Plain Dowlas, did he! that will do. ‘For 

all the rest is leather-’ 

Waiter. J/cathor, sir! 

Pang. ‘ And pruncllo.’—^Popc—Hem 1 Tell Mr 
Dowlas a gentleman requests tiie honour of an inter¬ 
view. 

Waiter. This is hit room, sir. He is but just stept 
into our parcel warehouse—She’ll be with you directly. 

[Emt, 

Pang. Never before did honour and affluence let 
fall sudt a shower on the head of Doctor Pangloss 1 
Fortune, I thank thee 1 Propitious goddeas, 1 am 
grateful! I, thy favoured child, who commenced lui 
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^£«teer in the lofti^ Apartment of a muffin maker in 
Milk-alleyt Little did 1 think —‘ good casj man’— 
Shakipeare—Hem l-Mrf the richw and literary dig- 
■nities which now—— 

Sster Diea Dowlaa 

My pupil 1 

IHei. [SpeaimfwhSe enieringi.] Well, where is the 

man that wants—oh 1 you are he I suppose- 

P4mg. I am the man, young gentleman I ‘ Homo 
sum.’'r-TeTence—liemi Sir, the person who now 
presumes to address you is Peter Pangloss ; to whose 
name, in the college of Aberdeen, is subjoined LL.D. 
Ngntfying Doctor of Laws; to which has been recently 


added the distinction of A. double S.; the Ronian ini- 
for a Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

' Dudb. Sir, 1 am your most obedient, Richard Dow- 
to whose name, in his tailor’s bill, is subjoined 
D. R,, signifying Debtor; to which are added L.S.D.; 
the Roman initials for pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Pa«y. Ha! this youth was doubtless designed by 
dMtiny to more in the circles of fasiilon; for he’s dipt 
in debt, and makes a merit of telling it. [AMe. 

Dick. But what are your commands with mo, doctor i 

Pom. I have the honour, young gentleman, of 
being deputed an ambassador to you from your father. 

Didc. Then you have the honour to be ambassiidor 
of os good-natured an old fellow as ever sold a 
ha’porth of cheese in a chandler’s shop. 

Pemg. Pardon me, if, on the subject of your father’s 
ohtese, I advise you to be as mute as a moui?c in one 
for the future. ’Twere better to keep that ‘altd meutc 
Npostum.*—Virgil—Hem 1 

Diek, Why, what’s the matter 1 Any misfortune S 
•^Broke, I fear! 

Posiy. No, not broko; but his name, as ’tis cus- 
tomiOT in these cases, has appeared in the Oazette. 

Diac. Not broke, but gazetted 1 IVhy, zounds and 
the devil!- 

Pcatg, Check your passions—learn philosophy. 
When the wife of the great Socrates threw a—hum ! 
—threw a teapot at his erudite bead, he was as cool 
as a cucumber. When Plato- 

I^de, Damn Plato ! What of my father I 

Pav^. Don’t damn Plato. The bees swarmed round 
his mellifluous mouth as soon as he was swaddled. 
* Cum in cunis apes in labelli's conseJis-seut.’—Cicero 
—Hem! • 

Zh'dt. I wish you had a swarm round yours, with 
all my heart. Come to the point. 

Pang, In due time. But calm your choler. ‘ Ira 
furor brevis cst.’—Horace—Hem ! Read this. 

[ffim a hdkr. 

Dick. {Snatches Uic letter, breaks it open, and reads.} 
‘ Dear Dick—This comes to inform you I am in a 
perfect state of health, hoping you are the same’— 
ay, that’s the old beginning—‘ It was my lot, last 
week, to be made*—ay, a bankrupt, I suppose !—‘ to be 
made a’—what!—‘ to be made a P, R, A, R—a pear 1 
—^to be made a pearl What the devil docs he mean 
by that! 

Pang. A peer 1—a peer of the realm. Ills lordship’s 
erthography is a little loose, but several of bis equals 
pono^ance the custom. Lord Loggerhead always 
tjhsUs physician with an F. 

- DiaL A peer!—what, my father!—I’m electrified I 
Old Daniel Dowlas made a peer 1 But let mo see ; 
{Sjmlt on .]—*A pear of the realm. Lawyer Ferret 
'gbk me tar tittle’—titt—oh, title 1—‘and an estate 
^iffBsen thousand ann.—by making me out next 
or kin to o)d Lord Duberly, because he died without 
—hair*—"Tis an wd, reason, by the bv, to be 
next of kin to a nobleman beMuse he died bald. i 

Pcatg. Bie Iwdship means heir—heir to his estate. 
We vtriiomte his s^le speedily. * Reform it 
altofltiisr.f^^'Blia^speaia^ f 


Dtcfc. ‘liend rty carmt.’-=^hdie‘tf'’fy^ -i 

S " . Hel he! he! Chariot his Idtdthfir'i^eaiiji.^ 

' With Dr Pangloss in U.’ ■, 

Pern;. That’s me. i, •' . 

Dick. ‘Respect him, for he’s an LL.I)., Itli^ 
over, an A. doable S,’ 

Pang. His lordship kindly eendescended .msert 
that at my request. - ■■ - • '■' 

Difk. ' And 1 have made him your tutorer^to mafld' 
your cakcloloCT. 

Pemg. Coemogy; from Kakos, ' mains,’'anti' tJtygm, 

‘ verbum.’—Vide Lexicon—Hem ! - > ,» 

Dick. ‘ Come with the doctor to my house in Hshbedt 
Square.’—Hanover Square !—‘ I remain your difec- 
tionatc father, to command.—DonERLT.’ 

Pang. That’s his lordship’s title. 

Dick, It is I 
Pang. It is. 

Dick. Say sir to a lord’s son. You haVebomore 
manners than a,bear! 

Pang. Bear!—under favour, young geptlematt, I 
am the bear-leader ; being appointed yoUr tutor. 

Dick. And what can you teach met 
Pang, Prudence. Don’t forget youiself in sudden 
success. ‘ Tecum hahita.’—Persius—Hera f 
Dick, Prudence to a uoblemau’s son with 'fifteen 
thousand a-ycar! 

Pang. Don’t give way to yoiir passions. 

Dick, triveway! i!ouiids!L.jI’mwild—mad! You 
teach me !—Pooh!—I Lave been in Ixitldon before, j 
and know it requires no teaching to be a modem fine 
gentleman. Why, it all lies in a nutshell—sport a 
curriele—walk Bond Street—play at Faro—get drqnk 
—(lance reels—^go to the opera—cut off your tail- 
pull c I your pantaloons—and there’s a buck of 'the 
first fashion in town for you. D’ye think I dpn’t 
'know what’s going ? 

Pang. Mercy on me! I shall have a Tory rdVoc- j 
tory pupill * ■ > , I 

Dick, Not at all. We’ll be hand and glove to¬ 
gether, my' littl^ doctor. I’ll drive you down to all 
the races, with my little terrier between your legs,' in 
a tandem. ’ 

Pang. Doctor Pangloas, the philosopher, wit^ a 
terrier between his legs, in a tandem! 

Dick. I’ll tell you what, doctor. I’ll makeyou lof 
long-stop at cricket—yon shall draw corks when I’m 
president—laugh atmy jokes before company^—squeeze 
lemons for punch—cast up the reckoning—atid iwo 
betiije you if you don’t keep sober enough to see me 
safe homo after a jollification I 
Pang. Make me a long-stop, and a squeezer of 
lemons! Zounds! this is more fatiguing than lyalkBlg 
out with the lap-dogs! And are thise the quidi 
fications for a tutor, young gentleman I 
‘ Dirk. To be sure tney are, ’Tis the way that' hi^ 
the prig parsons, who educate us hunouiabletq 
into fat livings. » , ' 

Pang. ’Tis well they jump into somethilig ftit' It 
last, for they muU wear all the flesh ofl' tiia|r bc^s 
in the process. ' ' ’ S’'" / 

Dick. Come now, tutor, go you and call tte 
Pang, Qo and call! Sir—sir I I’d have 

understand, Mr Dowlas . 

Didc, Ay, let us understand one a&otii^ 

My father, 1 take it, comes down handsan^y>.M’^^|f: 
for your management of mo i '" ' 

Pang, My lord has been liberaL • l'», '"J’" 

Dick, But ’tis I must mansge you, doCl^’ 
knowledge this, and, between ourselve^,,nld||i< 
means to double your pay. ' ‘ 

Double my-- '. I'-'®’ 

Dick. Do you hesitate! Why, ia8*^*3fi^-^BBW 
set up for a moderm tutor withaut kiw^lf'nnr 
trade 1 *. 

Pang. Double my pay ! Say 
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tarn wt.’—TcreBW-rHera. W#ifcwJ [Jawiwi^,] Gad, 
l^nwbed -tlw ijigLt reading at la«( I 

* I’Va often wished that I had, clear, 

,For life, eix hundred pounds a-year.* 

Swift—Hem. Walter! 

iHiA. That’s right; tell him to pop my clothes and 
lineo into tho carriage; they are iii that bundle. 

' ' Bnter Waitsr. 

Waiter! Hero, put all the Honourable Mr 
Dowlars clothes and linen iut<i his father’s. Lord 
Dubwly’s, chariot. 

WoAsr. Where are they all, sir t 


directly. 

Pemg. I go, most worthy pupil. Six hundred pounds 
a-year! However deficient in the clasHics, his know¬ 
ledge of Mithmetic is admirable! * 

* * I’ve often wisbcd«that 1 had, clear. 

For life- 

Na^, nay, don’t be so slow, 

Pom. Swift — Hem. I’m gone. \Erit. 

What am I to *do with Zckicl and Cis? 
When a poor man has grown great, his old acquain- 
tanoe generally begin ^ be troublesome. 

^ Enter Zeki EL. 

Zdc. Well, I han’t been long. 

Dtch. No, you are come time enough, in all enn- 
Mience. yCixiUy. 

Zds. Cicely ha’ gotten the place. I be e’en almost 
stark wild wi’ joy. Such a good-natured tyoung 
madam I Why, you don’t seem pleased, man ; sure, 
and sure, you he glad of our good fortune, Dick! • 

Pidc. Dick I Why, what do you—oh I but he 
doesn’t know yet that I am a lord’s soil. 1 rejoJbe to 
hear of your success, friend Zekicl. 

Zdi. Why, now, .that’s hearty. Cut, %h ! Why, 
you look mortid heavy and lumpish, Dick. No bad 
tidings since we ha’ been out, 1 hope! 

Ob no. 

Zdb. Ehf Let’s ha’a squint at you. Od rabbit it, 
hut summut have happened. You have seen your 
fhthem and things hn’ gone crossish. Who have been 

here, Dickl 

Pick. Only a gentleman, who had the honour of 
being deputra ambassador from ray father. , 

Z3i. Wl^t a dickens—an ambassador I Pish, now 
yon- be a queering a body. An ambassador scut from 
u old clwdler to Dick Dowlas, J.iawyer Latitat’s 
clqrk I Com% that be a good one, fegs! 

Pick. Dick Dowlas I and lawyer’^ clerk! Sir, the 
nutleioaiil came to inform me that my &ther, by 
heheg proved next of kin to the late lord, is now Lord 
Duberly; by which means I am now the Honourable 
Mr Dowlas. 

iSsik.Ods flesh! ri’e us your fist, Dick! I ne’er 
eho<A the fist of an honourable afore in all my bom 
.d^riC' Old Daniel made a lord I 1 be main glad to 
1)^41' TMs be news indeed. But, Dick, I hope he 
some ready along wi’ his title; for a lord 
^ miMUt mosey be but a foolish wishy-wa^y kind of 
>4lMa.’tar ^1. 

Mj^father’s estate is fifteen thousand a-yenr. 
:;m’.MerOT on us !*~you ha’ ta’eu away my breath! 
. WeU, Zekiel, Cis and you shall hear from me 

•y. Why, you ben’t a going, Dick f 

1 must pay my duty to his lordship; his 
'isUriok 'ikaits fat me below. We have been some 
.,'^11#, ai^tti^^, Zekiel, wd you may depend upon 
offices. 

iht seem a little flustrated with these 


tidings, Dick. I—I should be lopth to tlunk' ow 
kindness was a cooling. 

iltcfe. Oh no. Rely on my protection. 

Zde. Why, lookye, Dick Dowlas; as to plbtectim, 
and all that, we ha been old friends; and if I should 
need it from you, it be no more nor my light to ex¬ 
pect it, and your business \o give it me: tot Cicefy 
gotten a place, and I ha’ hands and health to get 
a livelihood. Fortune, good or bad, tries the man, 
they do say; and if I should hap to to made a lord 
to-morrow (as. who can say what may betide, since 
they ha* made one out of an old chandler)--^ 

Pick. Well, sir, and what then! 

Zek. Why, then, the finest feather in ray lordship’s 
cap would be, to show that there would be as much 
shame in slighting an old friend because he bo poor, 
as there be pleasure in owning him when it be in our i 
power to do him service. ] 

Di'cA. You mistake me, Zekiel. I—I—s’death ! 
I’m quite confounded 1 I’m trying to be as fashion¬ 
able here as my neighbours, but nature comes in, and 
knocks it all on the head. [Aside.] Zekiel, give me 
your hand. 

Zek. Then there be a hearty Costleton slap for yon. 
The grasp of an honest man can’t disgrace the hand 
of a duke, Dick. j 

Pkh. You’re a kind soul, Zekiel. I regard you ! 
sincerely; I love Cicely, and—hang it, I'm going ] 
too far now for a lord’s son. Pride and old friendship i 
are now fighting in me till I’m almost bewildered. 
[Aside']. You shall hear from me in a few hours. 
Good-by, Zekiel; good-by. 

Zrk. I don’t know what ails me, but I be almost 
ready to cry. Dick be a high-mettled youth, and this 
news ha’ put him a little beside himself. I should 
make a bit of allowance. His heart, I do think, be 
in the right road; and when that be the case, be be a 
bard judge that wont pardon an old friend’s imirits 
when they do carry him a little way out on’t. [£et<. 

[ From .' 77tt Puot Gentleman.’] ' 

Sin Charles CnoPLANn atbmiUraHt ; liisTslct de Chambra 
adjusting bis h.tir. 

ffiV Cha. Has old Warner, the steward, been told ^ 
that I arrived last night! 

Vaitt. Yes, Sir Charles; with orders to attend you 
this morninu-. 

Sir Cha. f Yamiing and stretching.] Whrfl can a man 
of fashion do with himself in the country at this 
wretchedly dull time of the year! 

Valet, it is very pleasant to-day out in the park. 
Sir Charles. 

Sir CIta. Pleasant, you tonhy! How can the coun¬ 
try to pleasant in the middle of spring! AH the 
world’s in London. 

Fate. I think, somehow, it looks so lively, Sir 
Charles, when the com is coining up. 

Sir Chet. Blockhead! Vegetation makes the face 
of a counti'y look frightful. It spoils hunting. Yet 
as my business on my estato here is to raise supplies 
for niy pleasures elsewhere, my journey is a wise one. 
What day of tlie month was it yesterday, when I left 
town on this wise expedition I 

Vedet. The first of April, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha.. Umph! When Mr Warner comes, show 
him in. 

VaM. I shall, Sir Cliarles. [Exit 

Sir Oka. This same lumbering timber upon my 
ground has its merits. Trees are notes, issued from 
the bank of nature, and as current as those payable 
to Abraham Newland. I must get change for a few 
oaks, for 1 want cash consumedly. So, Sir Warner i 
Enter Warheii. 

Wamr, Your honour is right welcome into Kent. 

I am proud to see Sir Charles Groped qn hie estate 
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Htin. I jtn mwn tQ tttj.oa the spot for some 
toe, Sir Charlee I 

Sir Om. a yerj tedious toe. Three days, Mr 
Waraerf 

ITorTier. Ah, good sb I things would prosper better 
if you honoured us with your presence a little more. 
I wiA you lired entity upon the estate, Sir 
Charles. * 

Sir Cha. ThanVyou, Warner; but modern men of 
fashion find it difficult to lire upon their estates. 

FTamer. The county about you so chamiing! _ 

iSu* Cba. Look ye, Warner—I must hunt in Leices¬ 
tershire—^for that’s the thing. In the frosts and the 
spring month^ I must be in town at the clubs—for 
the thing. In summer I must be at the water¬ 
ing places—for that’s the thing. Now, Warner, nn- 
1 der these circumstances, how i.< it possible for me 
I to reside upon my estate? For my estate being in 
,Kent—" 

Warner. The most beautiful part of the county. 

! SHr Cha, Psha, beauty! we don’t mind that in 

Leiccstenhire. My estate, I say, being in Kent- 

I Warner. A land of milk and honey 1 
! ^r Cha. 1 hate milk and honey. 

I Ifistmcr. A land of fat 1 

j Sir Cha. Hang your &tl—listen to me — ^>ny estate 

' being in Kent- 

I Warner. So woody ! 

i Sir Cha. Curse the wood ! No—that’s wrong; for 
! it’s couTenient. I am come on purpose to cut it. 
i Warner. Ah! I was afraid so I Dire on the table, 
and then the axe to the root! Money lost at play, 
and then, good lack! the forest groans for it. 
j Sir Oka. But you are not the forest, and why do 
! you groan for it? 

Warner. I heartily wish, Sir Charles, you may not 
I encumber the goodly estate. Your worthy ancestors 
bad views for their posterity. 

Sir Cha. And I shall have views for my posterity— 
I shall take special care the trees shan’t intercept 
their prospect. 

Enter SaaviKT. 

Servant. Mr Ollapod, the apothecary, is in the hall. 
Sir Charles, to inquire after your health. 

Sir Cha. Show him in. [Eseit senraaf.] The fellow’s 
I a character, and treats toe as he does his patients. 

^ He shall kill a quarter of an hour for me this morning. 

! In short, Mr Warner, I must have three thousand 
I pounds in three days. Fell timber to tliat amount 
immediately. ’Tis my peremptoiy order, sir. 
j Warner. I shall obey yon. Sir Charles; but ’tis 
I with a heavy heart! Forgive an old serrant of the 
fimily if hie grieves to see you forget sonic of the 
duties for which society has a claim upon you. 

Sir Cha. "^at da you mean by duties ? 

Warner. Duties, Sir Charles, which the extravagant 
man of property can never fulfil—such as to support 
the dignity of an English landholder for the honour 
of old England; to promote the welfare of his honest 
tenants; and to succour the industrious poor, who 
natur^ly look up to him for assistance. But I sliall 
ob^ you, Sir-Charles. * [Exit. 

. Sir Cha. A tiresome old blockhead! But where is 
thie -OUapodt His jumble of physic and shooting 
lOaj enliven me; and, to a man of gallantry in the 
oountiy, his intelligence is by no means uninteresting, 
ntw ^ serried inconvenient. Ha, Ollapod! 

Enter Osispod. 

OSapad. Sir Charles, I have the honour to be vour 
•layA-- Hope your heirith is good. Been a Lard 
winter kert;. ^re throats were plenty; so were wood- 
cockA . Fludied four couple one morning in a half- 
mile walk ftom onr town to cure Mrs Quarles of a 
qn'los^. VUf coming on aopn,' Sir Charles—season 


of delight, lore and campa^ningT yon come 1 
to e<^dura. Sir Charles. Shquldnt .be tnsn^on to 
wing—that’s being too flinty. Jle, h% set, you 
take, good sir—do you take! . 

Sir Cha. Oh yes, I take. But, by th* cb^Me In 
your hat, Ollapod, you have added lately, it aeesisfjto 
your arocatiotis. 

OUa. He! he I yes, Sir Charles. I have now to 
honour to be comet in the Volunteer AssoSatiou 
corps of our town. It fell out unexpected—pop, on a 
sudden; like to going off of a field-piece, or an sdder- 
man in an apoplexy. 

Sir Cha. KxplainI 

Olla. Happening to be at home—rainy dayw-no 
going out to sport, blister, shoot, nor bleed—waa busy 
behind the counter. You know my shop, Sir Charles 
—Oalen’s head over to door—new gilt him last week, 
by to by—looks as fresh as a pill. 

Sir Cha. Well, no more on that head now. Pro¬ 
ceed. 

OUa. On that head! he, he, he! That’s very well— 
veiy well, indeed! Thank .you, good sir; I owe you i 
one. Churchwarden Posh, of our town, being ill of 
an indigestion from eating three pounds of measly 
pork at a vestry dinner, I was making up a cathartic 
for the patient, when who ahould strut into to top 
but Lieutenant Grains, the brewer—sleek as a dray- 
horse—in a smart scarlet jatket, tastily turned up 
with a rhubarb-coloured lapelle. I confess his figure 
struck me. 1 looked at him as I was tkumping to 
mortar, and felt inst.antly inoculated with a military | 
ardour. 

Sir Cha. Inoculated! I hope your ardour was of a ' 
favourable sort ? | 

Ha! ha! That’s very well—reiy well, indeed 1 
Tliank you, good sir; 1 owe you one. We first talked ! 
rtf shooting. He knew my celebrity that way, Sir i 
Charles. 1 told him the day bcfoie 1 had kilW six ; 
brace of birds.* I thumpt on at to mortar. We then I 
talked of physic. I told him the day before 1 hael 
killed—lost, I nuan—six brace of patients. I tbumpt ' 
on at the mortar, eyeing him all to while-; for he j 
looked very fiashy, to be sure; and I felt an itch- I 
ing to belong to to corps. The medical and rhilitiuy 
both deal in death, you know; so ’tn'as natural. He I 
he! Do you take, good sir—do you take! 

Sir Cha. Take ? Oh, nobody can miss. 

(Ma. He ton talked of the corps itself; said it was 
sickly; and if a professional person would administer 
to the health of the Association—dose the men and 
drench the horse—he could perhaps procure him a 
cometcy. 

Sir Cha. Well, you jumped at to offer! 

(Ma. Jumped! 1 jumped over to Cf^ter, kicked 
down Churchwarden Posh’s cathartic into the packet 
(f Lieutenant Grains’ small scarlet jacket, tpqiti^ 
turned up with a rhnbarb-coloured lapeUe; .embtaced ’ | 
him and his offer; and I am now Qomet OUap^ 
apothecary at the Oalen’s Head, of to Amo^ti^ ' 
Cores of Cavalry at your service. ' ' j 

Sir Cha. I wish you joy of your appointnieht.' You 
may now distil water for to top ham to Htob' ^ 
you gather in the field. ^ . 

Cua. Water for—oh! laurel water—he 
that’s very well—very well indeed 1 , ' 

good sir; I owe you one. Why, I fajK^.fiiifcli# 
follow when the poison of a small 
has ceased to operate. ’ ■. 

Sir C%a. A mistake! ': 

OUa. Having to attend Lady Kitty 
a grand field-day, I clapt a pint bottle Wjr- 
ship’s diet-drink into one of my holsie^ ' 

to pro<%ed to to patient after the exenfiM 
I reached the martial ground, and 
lopped, I mean—wheeled, mid ficfurltodjitl'ltik.-jtot 
eoM: but when to word * 
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to puH out my pistol in a terrible huny, I presented, very well indeedS Thank you,good madam; 1 owe yon 
neck foremost, ate hanged diet-drink of Lady Kitty one. OalcuicaU, madam, are inedidnes. 

Carbonrlet and the medicine being unfortunotely Iau-. Medicines I , 

- __ 1_- !a. _ Jk .....X >.1.,...:^. i_i n . » « ^ 


fermented by the jolting of my hor»c, it forced out 
the cork with a prodigious pop full in the face of my 
gallant commander. 

I [QuAitp visit* Mtfc* tticEKTiA MacTab, a ‘(.tiff maiden 
' aunt,' idbtar of one of the oldest baioiM in iscatland ] 

I Enter Foss. 


Imr. Medicines I , 

011m. Yes, physic: buckthorn, seniia, and so forth. 
Lvr. \Ri»hu).\ Why, then. y<m are an apothecary f 
Cila. \_Ri»ing too, and Imiihiy ] And man-niidwiih 
at your service, madam. 

Jaw. At my .service, indeed! 

Olla. Yes, madam! Conic0 OlUiind at the srilt 


Enter Foss. I (JalcnMJt iwl, of tlic Voluntco Corps of 

Fob*. There* is one Mr Ollapod at the gate, an’ »» ^'ly the f,e as a customer; alwaye 


I please your ladyship’s honour, como to pay a visit to 
thefunily. 

Xttocfi'o. Ollapod t Wliat is tho gentlenian ’ 

Fain. He nay* be'sn comet in the iiuluu’s Head. 
’Tis the first time I evee heard of the corps. 

Jm\ Ila! some new rained regiment. Show tiro 
gcntlcmait in. [Rril Foi...] The* counti), tlicn, )i is 
heard of iny auival at last. A woman ol cundilion, 
in a family, can never long ronccvil her ictir.it 
Ollapod! that sounds like an an'’iont name. If 1 
am not mistaken, he is nobly descended. 

Enter Or / apod 

Olla. Madam, I have flic honoui of jiaviig my 
lespects. Sweet sjmt, jion', among tlie cons ; rood 
for consumptions — channing woods heieabont 
pheasants flouiish—so clo agues .soil) not to see the 
good lieuterAiit—admire liisrwmi- hope soon to have 
his company. l>o you take, good madam—do you 
take 1 

Taw. I beg, air, you will he seated. , 

Olla. Oh, dear madam! dviin.] A ehanii- 

ing chair to bleed in! | ilddi. 

Iaw. I am sorry Mr Worthington is not .it Lome to^ 
rccoivn you, »ir. 

Olh. You arc a relation of the lieutcpant, inacVim ' 

Taw. I! only by his maniago, 1 assme you, sir. 
Aunt to his deceased wife: but I lyn ncjf suipiisc<i 
at your question. My triends in town would wou- 
I dcr to see the Iloiiouiable Miss Lucietia MacTab, 


madniii—do you take’ j 

Ltw. And lias the lloiiourablo Miss Luirctia 
MiioTab hocii talking all this while to a p< 'ty dcalet 
in drugs! 

Oita. Drugs! M’Ly, ‘he turns up her honourable 
nose .IS it she was Moing to swallow them! f.fwc/c.'] 
No III in moie le'iicctc'd than myself, inadai'h Courted 
hi tho corps, idoliseil by iiiv.alidi!; and lor i‘ shot—ask | 
niv friend Sr Charles Crojdunil. ' 

Lvi. Is Sir Cli.ulcs CiopLind a liiui U of yours, 

sir’ I 

OUn. Ini.mate. He doesn’l make wry faces at 
phv'ii, whii'Vd iithi's iiirfj do, maihini. This til-I 
1 i/c tlaiiks the niti(n<himnts of hs park—full of* 
hue tatvdiison ; which i- as light a food for digestion ] 

— . I 

/ah. IJut he is iievtr on his estate here, I am toM. | 

OUu. He quarteis tin is* at this nioment. 

Iah. HUss iiie' h.is ."ut {i.irli s then- 

Tolil me all joiir acculnital meeting in 
tin metropolis, and his visit, when the Ihntuiiant 
was out. 

Jah'. Oh, shu( king! I 11001.110 I shall faint. ] 

OUn. Taint! nevo iiimd that, with ,i mediial man 
ill the loom. 1 L.in hung you about 111 a twinkling. | 

Jaw. And what has Sir Chailcs ( roplaiid jiicsunied 1 
to advauce about me ! . 

Olht. Oh, nothin" dllog.it( ly. l{t“,pectfulas a duck- ' 
le. 'cd diunnm r to .11onim.indcr-lii-chief. 1 

/-III. I have only jiioccedcd in this .ifiatr fiomthe 


fUter to tho late Loid Lofty, cooped up in a laiiii- purest motii(“>, and in .1 mode licconiing a Mac'Iab. 


houae. tV/o. None daie to doubt it. * 

Olla. [Aside.] The honourable! humph! a hit of Iak. And if Sir Clmiles )ms drojit in to a dish of 
quality tumbled into decay. The sistei of a dead peer tia with my-df and Tmdy in London, when the ^ 
in a pig-htyc I hcutemint was out, I see no’liaim in it. , * 

Ima. Yon are of the military, 1 am iiifoiinod, sir! td'n. \'or I neitlioi: es.cpt that tea Miakea the 

Olla. lie! ho! Yes, madam. Cornet Ollapod, iieivous system to shattirs. Hut to the point: the 
of our volunteers—a tino healthy troop—icady to Iniroiii t’s my bosom friend, llaviug heard you were 
give tho enemy a dose whenever they d.irc to hcio,‘011i\]«Hl,’ says he, squec/.ing uiy baud in his 


attack U8, _ _ own, which had strimg symptoms cl fevin--Ollapod,’ 

JIaw. I was always jirodigiously partial to the says he, ‘ you aie a nnlitaiy man, and maybe trusted,’ 
military. Myftrcat grandfather, Marinaduke Huron ‘I’m a eoinet,’ says 1, ‘and close as a pill-box.’ 
Lofty, commanded a troop of horse under the l)nkc| ‘ Fly, then, to Miss Lucretia MacTab, that honourable 

of Marlborough, that famous general of his age. pictute of jirudeiici'-’ 

OUa. Marl^rougU wa|S a hereof a man, madam; Lw. He! ho! Did hir Charles say that I 

and lived at Wdoilstock—a avveet sporting eouritiy ; tdla. [.L/ilc.J How these tabbies love to he toadedt 

where jRimmond {lerishcd by poison—arsenic ns likely Jaw. In short, bit Charles, I jierceivo, has appointed 

*" —■‘1-”— you his emissary, to consult with me when he may 

have you served much, Mr Ollapod ? have an interview. 

ho! Yes, madam;served all the nobility Olla. Miid.anf, you aie the sharpest shot at the 
hr fire miles round. truth I ever met in my life. And now we are in 

consultation, what think you of a walk with Miss ' 
shall 1)0 happy to serve the good lieu- Emily by the old elms at the back of tho village 1 
iyfianiily. \_ltoiriwff. this evening 1 

iholl be proud of your acquaintonee, sir. J/ne. Why, 1 am willing to take any steps which • 
i of the army is always an acquisition may jiroinotc Kmilv’s future welfare. I 

loths and Vandals of tho country, where Olla. Take steps! what, in a walk ! Ho! he! Como, j 
ih squire has the air of an apothecary. that’s very well—very well indeed! Thank yon.good 

ami An apothe——Eounds 1—hum!— madam; I owe you one. I shall coniinunicate to my j 
■You must know, I —deal a little in friend with due despatch. Coinmand Cornet Ollapod 
ivself iRheqiiildy], on Si occasions; and whatever the gilt Ualeu’s Ilcod 


And have you served much, Mr Ollapod ? 

OUa. He, ho! Yes, madam ; served all the nobility 
atiA gNitiy fat fire miles round. 

1^1 

'Oiia, And shall lie happy to serve the good licu- 
tptwt a»d hl*£Muily. [ Iloirivff. 

JAU. We shall be proud of your acquaintance, sir. 
A ^ntlemon of tho army is always an acquisition 
Httilnig the (ioths and Vandals of tun country, where 
ftery sheepish squire has the air of an apothecary. 

WOm Madam I An apothe—Eounds 1—hum!— 
Jlel ho! I—You must know, 1—I deal a little in 


S lf [j$heipiildy}. ^ on all occasions; 

Is! Oh, they are for operations, I sup- can produce- 


the utiUtary I 

E^dns I he 1 he I Come, that’s very well- 


iw. [thfrtjying.] Oh, sir! 
(Hla. By the by, I have 


some ^oublc-dihtilled 
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lawdor water, much admired u our corp«. Permit 
me to send a pint bottle by way of present. 

X«r. It~ar ^ir, I shall rob you. 

Olla Quite the contrary; for I’ll set it down to Su 
Charles as a quart, Midtm, your slave 

You have prescribed for om patient like an able 
physician Not a step 
iut. Nay, I insist- 

Olla. Then I must fullow in the rear—the physi¬ 
cian alwa^te befoio'^o spothu iri 
Imt. Apotn^my' Isir, tl ■■ business I look upon 
you as a gru^l officer 

Wa Do yout Jhink you, ^''od ina’im, I one 
you one ' [I uutt 


Tire humorous poetry of Colmin Ins liteu is 
populir as his jdays Of liis ‘Broui Giiiis,’ the 
lightli edition (London, I*'!')) is now biiort us 
Some of t\,i pieces ire tinged with indtlic icy, but 
othi IS disf lay Ins live ly spsrklmg powti s of u it and 
obsumtionni v vers mu able light We subjoin 
two ol those pleasant levities. 


I The Nenea'^b Apothem i; 

j A man in manv v < ountrv t mt, wo knra, 

I Professes openly with li ith to vicstli , 
Entering the field i _ mist the nmly loi, 
Armocl with a morvai and i ptslli 

Yet some affirm, no cutmies thij nt, 

But meet lust like pn/t ti*htcrs in v fm, 

Who first shikt hands bi fori, thej bov. 

Then give ivcli otbei plaguv kno ks, 

With all the, lovt and kindness if biothci 
bo (many a suficnng pvtunt nth) 
rhongh the apothcc iiy fijits vvitli Dc ilh, 
Still thty’re sworn fiiends t cut i dbt i 

A member of this A sciila,) in lint, 
j Lived at Ntwenstb up ni tyiic 
I No man could better giUl i pill, 

I Or make i hill, 

Or mix a di ia.ht, or bleed, oi 1 lister, 

I Or dr iw a tot th oat of y our heail, 
j Or chatttr st uidal by y ui bed , 

I Ol jjive a clyster 

Of occupations the ,c vrert joe t» wn s ijf 

I I Yet still hb thou jbt thi list not 1 r g e u >u„h; 
ll And theitfoic imdw fery he tli >st to pm to’t 
' This balanced things, for it he hull ■* 

I A few hcore ruortalb ftoni the v orld, 

' He made amends by bringin » otlioi i t t 

1 Ills func full si\ niilt s round the t luntry i n, 
I In short, in icputation he was i h 

AU the old women e ailed I j'li ‘ a lino in in' 

Ills name was Be In 


Benjamin Bolus, though in ti ide 

(Which oftentimes will a,niut fitter), 
Rwd works of jffiney, it is i- ud. 

And cultivated the belles leltres 


And whv should this be thought so oebl t 
Can’t men have laslc who euio a phthisic ! 

Of poetry, though patrou god, 

Apollo patronises physic 

Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight iii’t, 
That his presoriptie us he resolved to write in’t • 


No opportunity ho o’ei let piss 
Ofwntiug the directions on his laliels 
In dapper couplets, like Gay’s Fables, 
Or loiher like the lines in fludibras 


Apothecary’s verse < and where’s the treason t 
’lis simply honest dealing; not a crime , 
When paireuts swallow physio without reason, 
U IS but ftir to give a little rhyme. 


lie had a patient ^mg at death’e door, 

Some three miles mm tho town, it in4;ht be foarj 
To whom, one evening. Bolus sent on vtude 
In pharmacy that’s called catbartiral. 

And on the label of the atofi 

He wrote this verse, 

It hieh one would thiuk was clear enou^ 

And terse — 

‘ When taken, 

To (h ntll iheden,* 

Next morning early. Bolus rose. 

And to the patient’s housC he goes 
Upon his pad. 

Who a vile tiiek of stumbling had; 

It VT IS, indeed, a very sorry l^k; 

But that’s ol coul^e, 

Foi whit’s expected from a horse. 

With an apotheeaiy on his back < 

Bolus ainveel, and gave a doubtful tap. 

Between a smgld and a double rap 

Knocks of this kind 

Aio ,iven by gentlemen who teach to dance; 

Ly fiddlers, vnd by opera singti i, 

One lonel, ii d film i little one behind, 

As li the kmekei tell by chance 
Out of ibeii lingers , 

1 he s rv inf lets him in with dism il face. 

Long IS V emitier s tut of plaee— v 

I’oitemhn/ some disaster, 
le tin s lounUiiaiioi is inefiil looked and giim. 

As it the npotheeary hi I physiced hun. 

And not his master 

‘ Weil, li''w’f, the j atiiiit^’ Bolus said; 

John shook bis head 

*lni''e<d —hum' hi* th it’s very odd' 
lie ti (k thi lyan^htTnhn givt a noel 
‘ \\ ell, how I what then * speak ont, you dunce I* 

‘ IV h>, till n,’ sa^s Tohn, ‘ we shook him once,* 

‘ Shook uim *—how '’ Bolus stsmmcied out. 

‘ VV c 1 Ited him about ’ 

‘Founils* slake ipitient man'—a shako won’t do,* 

‘ N >, sii, vnd so wc „ue him two ’ 

‘ Iwo shakes' oil’s curse' 

’Twould make the iiaticnt worst ’ 

‘ It diet so, sir, and so a thiiel we tned * 

‘ Well, and wh vt then»’ ‘ Xhen, sir, my master died.' 

Lod'jmffj for S nyle Qintleuun. 

Who has e’er been in I ondon, that ovwgrown places 
TI IS seen ‘ Loilgin^s to Lei’ stare him full lu tho &ce; 
borne lire good, and let de arly, while some, ’tis Well 
1 nowii, ’’ 

aVre so ileiu, and so bad, they are best let alone. 

Will Vt addle, whose temper was studious and lond[y. 
Hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only; 

But V ill was so fat, ho appeared like a tou, 

Or like two Hingis gentlemen rolled into one. 

Hi entered his rooms, and to bed he retreated, b 
Bnt all the night long he felt foyored and heated; 
And though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat 
He was not by any means heavy to sleep. 

Next night ’tvvas the same; and tho nex^ Uid (bo 
next; *“ 

He pcispired like an ox; ho was nervous and vexed; 
Week passed after week, till, by weekly successioi^ , 
His weakly conditiou was past all expression, > 

lu SIX months his acquaintance began namdi to donbl 
hun; 

For his skin, ‘like aladj’s loose gown,*hBiigabofi(l|{ni< 
He sent for a doctor, and cned uke a nmw; 

‘ I have lost many j^unds—^make nre 
guinea.* 

sail 













ifh# ■doctor looked Trise j ‘ A slow fever,’ he said: 
Ptescrihod iudoriflcs and going to bed. 

' Sudorifios in bed,’ exclaimed Will, ‘ are humbugs! 
I’ve enough them there without paying for drugs!’ 

■ ivai kicked out tlw doctor; but when ill indeed. 

E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed; 

So, calling his nost, he said, ‘ Sir, do you know, 

I’m the fat single gentleman six mouths agol 

Look’s, landlord, I think,’ argued Will with a grin, 

‘That with h<mest intentions you first look me in; 

But fern the first night —and to say it I’m bold— 

. I’ve been BO hanged hot, that I’m sure I caught cold.’ 

Qudbh Uie landlord, ‘ Till now, I ne’er had a dispute; 
l*vo let lodgings t<‘n years; I’m a baker to boot; 

In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloreu; 

And your bed is immediately over my oven.’ 

’’fhe ovenl* say.s Will. Soys the host, ‘Why this 
passion J 

In that excellent bed died three pcopk: of fasbion. 
Why so crusty, good sir?’ ‘Zounds!’ erics Will, in 
a taking, 

‘ Who wouldn’t be crusty with half a year’s hailing?’ 

Will paid for his ixjoms; cried the host, with a sneer, 

‘ Well, I see you’ve been awny half a year.’ 
‘Priend, we can’t well, agree ; yet no quarrel,’ Will 
said; , 

‘ But I’d rather while you make youe bread.’ 

• 

MRS KJ.IZADETII I>.T1IIJAJ,T). 

Mbs EM*Afls:TH iNOunALi), an iwitrcss. dramatist, 
and novelist, produced a number of popular plays. 
Her two tales. The. Simple Slaty, and Nature nnijl Art, 
arc the principal sources of her fame; but her light 
dramatic pieces are marked by various talent. Her. 
first production was a fiirce entitled The Mogul Talc, 
brought out in 17«4, aud from tiiis tame, dow'n to 
1805, she wrote niiia other iilays and farces. By 
some of these pieces (as appears from he» memoirs) 
she received considerable sums of money. Her first 
production roalised XlOO; her comeily at Such 7 himjs 
Arts (her greatest dram.atic performance) brought her 
in £410, 128.; The Married Man, £100 ; The Wed¬ 
ding Day, £200; The Mitlnlqht Ilvur, £130; Srery 
One lias His Fault, £700; IV ices as they Were, and i 
Maids as thty Are, £^21, 10s.; Zttrers’ Vows, XijO; 
&C. The personal history of this lady is as singular 
as any of her dramatic plots. She was born of 
Homan Catholic parents residing at Standyficld, 
near Bury St Edmunds, in the year 1753. At the 
j^e of sixteen, full of giddy romance, she ran off to 
liiondon, havii\gwith her a small sum of money, and 
gome wming apparel in a bandbox. After variops 
adventures, she obtained an engagement for a* 
country theatre, but suiteriug some persoinil indig¬ 
nities In her unprotected state, she applied to Mr 
Inchbald, an actor wliom she had previously known. 
The gentleman counselled marriage. ‘But wlio 
would marry me?’ cried the lady. ‘I would,’ re- 
plied^er friend, ‘if you would havt>. me.’ ‘ Yea, sir, 
and vvuuld &r ever be grateful'—aud married they 
weSf® in a few days. Tlie union thus singularly 
. btuwht about seems to have bee.n happy enough; 
W Mr Inched died a few yc.ors afterwards. Mrs 
. Jnchbald performed the first parts in the Edinburgh 
^eattP fi3F four yedrg, and continued on the stage, 
aciiiig in London, Dublin, &e. till 1789, when she 

■ flultjnd it for ever. Her exemplary prudence, and 

. of her works, enabled her not only to live, 

biitto save mtmey. The applause and distinction 
,wii% yhlGh she was greeted never led her to deviate 
ttacifisa and somewhat parsimonious habits. 

; she writes, ‘ I finished scouring my 

whue a coach with a coronet and two 


• : > 


footmen waited at my door to take me an airing.’ 
She allowed a sister who was in ill health £100 a- 
year. ‘ Many a time this winter,' she records in her 
diary, ‘ when I cried for cold, I said to myself, “ but, 
thiuik God! my sister has not to stir from her room;, 
she has her fire lighted every morning; aU her pro¬ 
visions bought and brought ready cooked; she is 
DOW the less able to bear what I Iwar; aud how 
much more should I suffer but for this rofleetion.” ’ 
This was noble and generous self-denial. Tlie in¬ 
come of Mrs Inehbald Wiis now £172 per annum, 
and, after the death of her sister, she went to reside 
in a boarding house, where she enjoyed more of the 
comforts of life. Tnices of female weakness break 
out in her private mcnioramla aifiidst the sterner 
records of lier struggle for independence. The fol- 
fowing entry is amusing: ‘ 1798. London. He- 
lie.ar.sing “Lovers’ Vows;” happy, but for a sus¬ 
picion, amouiituig to a certainty, of a rapid appear¬ 
ance of ago in my face.’ Her last literary labour 
was writing biographic.il and critical ijrefiices to a 
collection of plays, in twenty-five volumes; a col-, 
lection of farces, in seven volumes; and the Modern 
Theatre, in ten volumes. I’hillips, the publisher, 
oflered her a thousand iwunds for her memoirs, but 
she declined the tempting ofler. This autobiography 
was, by lw;r own orders, destroyed after lier decease; 
lint in 1833, her Memoirs were published by Mr 
Boaden, compiled from an autograph journal w'hieli 
.she kept for above fifty years, and from her letters 
written to lier friends. Mrs Inehbald, died in a 
bo.arding-honse at Kensington on the 1st of August 
1821. By her will, dated four months befonj her 
decease, she left atout CGOntt. judiciously divid^ 
amongst her relatives. One of her legacies marks 
tlie ecceiitrieity of thought and condue.t wliich was 
mingled with the talents and virtues of this original- 
minded -tt'ornan: shu left £2f) each to her late laun¬ 
dress and ]iair-dre.sser, provided they should inquire 
of her executors eoneerning her decease. 


THOMAS UOIA-BOFT. | 

Thom as IIou-boft, autlior of the admired comedy, j 
The WkkZ to liuin, and the first to introduce the [ 
melo-dr.ama into England, was born in Ixindon on I 
the 10thof December 1745. ‘Till I wa» six years j 
old,’ says HolcToft, ‘ my father kept a shoemaker’s 
shop in Orange Court; and 1 have a laint recol- j 
lection that niy mother dealt in greens and oysters.’ ' 
Humble as this londition was, it seems to liave been 
succeeded by greater poverty, and the future dramatist 
and comedian w.as employed in the country by His 
parents to hawk goods as a pedl.ar. He was .after- 
w.ards engaged .as a stable-boy at Newmarket, and 
was proud of his new livery. A eluaritable person, 
who kept a school at Newmarket, taught him to 
read. He was afterwards a rider on the turf; and j 
when si.ttceu years of age, he worked for some time | 
with his father as a shoemaker. A passion for 
books jvas at tius time predominant, and the can- ' 
finement of tlie shoemaker’s stall not agreeing -witli 
Jiini, he attempted to raise a school in the country. 1 
He aftcrw'ards became a provincial actor, and spent i 
seven years in strolling alwut England, in every ! 
variety of wretchedness, with different companies. | 
In 1780 Iloleroft appeared as an author, his first I 
work teing a novel, entitled Alwyn, or the Gcnilman ! 
Comedian. In the following year his comedy of 
Duplicity was acted with groat success at Covent 
Garacn. Another comedy, The Deserted Daughter, 
experienced a very favourable reception; but The 
Head to liuin is universally acknowledged to be the 
best of his dramatic works. ‘This comedy,’ saye 
Mrs Inehbald,' ranks among the must successM of 
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iiiAdem plays, 'there is m«Ht in' the writinfc. but 
much more in that dramatic sdence which disposes 
character, scenes, and dialogue with minute attention 
to theatric exhibition.’ Holcroft wrote a great 
number of dramatic pieces—^more than tliirty be¬ 
tween the years 1778 and 1806; tiiree other novels 
(Anna lil Ives, Hugh Trevor, and Brgan Verdtie)-, 
besides a Tour in Germany and h'rancu, and nume¬ 
rous translations from the German, and French, and 
Italian. During the period of the French Eevo- 
{ lution he was a zc^ons reformer, and on hearing 
that his name was incladtHl in the same bill of in¬ 
dictment with Toofce and Hardy, he surrendered 
himself in open court, but no proof of guilt was ever 
adduced against'him. His busy and remarkable 
li& was terminated on the !j3d of March 1809. 


JOHN TOBIN. 

John Tobin was a sad example, as Airs InuliKald 
has remarked, ‘of the fallacious hopes by which 
half mankind are allnred to vexations enterprise. 
He passed many years in the anxious labour of 
writing plays, which were rejected by the managers; 
and no sooner had they aeeepted The. Homy-Mooa, 
than he died, and never enjoyed the recomiHsnse of 
seeing it performed.’ Tobin was born at tkilisbnry 
in the year 1770, and educated for the law. In 178.5 
he was articled to an eminent solicitor of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and afterwards entered into business himself. 
Snch, however, was iiis devotion to the drama, tliat 
before the age of twenty-four he had written several 
plays. His attachment to literary composition did 
not withdraw him from his legal engagements; hut 
Ills time was incessantly occupied, and symptoms of 
consumption began to appear. A change of climate 
was recommended, and Tobin went first to Cornwall, 
and thence to Bristol, wliere he emharked for tlie 
West Indies. The ve.ssel arriving at Cork, was 
detained there for some days; but on tiie 7th of 
December 1804, it sailed from tliat port, on which 
day—without .any apparent change in his disorder 
to indicate the approach of death—the invalid ex¬ 
pired. Before quitting J.ondon, Tobin had left the 
‘ Honey-Moon’ with his brother, the manager having 
given a p^misc tliat it should be performed. Its 
success was instant and decisive, and it is still a 
favourite acting play. Two other pieces by the same 
author (TheCwfew, and The School /or Authors') were 
subsequently brought forward, but tliey arc of infe¬ 
rior merit. The ‘ Honey-Moon ’ is a romantic drama, 
partly iu blank verse, and written somewhat in the 
style of Beaumont and Fletcher. The scene i.s laid 
in Spain, and tlie plot taken from Catlicrinc and 
Petruchio, though the reform of the iianghty lady is 
accomplished less roughly. The Duke of Aranza 
conducts his bride to a cottage in the country, pre¬ 
tending that he is aixiasant, and that he has obtained 
her hand by deception. The proud Juliana, after a 
struggle, submits, and the duke having accomplished 
-his purpose of n;buking * the domincx'ring spirit of 
her sex,’ asserts his true rank, and places Juliana in 
his palace— 

This truth to manife.<!t—A gentle wife 
. Is still the sterling comfort of man’s life; 

, To fools a torment, but a lasting boon 
. To those who—wisely keep their houcy-moon. 

The. following passage, where the duke gives his 
directions to Jidiana respecting her attire, is jwin^d 
out hy Mrs Inchbald as n^pliarly worthy of admi- 
ratioti, the truths which it contains. The Mr j 
critic, like tlie hero of the ^lay, was not ambitious of 

• I 


I’ll have no glittering gewgaaS stuck about tSu, ' 
To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wondOi*, V 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth '' 

As on the sttur-wrought iinnamont—no featheta 
To wave os streamers to your vanity-— ' )' 

Nor cumbrous silk, that, with its rustling sound, ' 
Makes proud the flesh tW bears it. She’s adtiiued 
Amply, that in her husband’s eye looks lovely— 

The truest mirror that au honest wife ' . ■ 

Can see her beauty in! ' ' '<• , 

Jill. 1 shall observe, sir. ', 

Duke. I should like well to see you in the dress ' 

I last pre.sented yon. 

Jill. The blue one, sir? * 

Duke. No, love—the white. Thus modestly attired, 
A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 

With no more diamonds than those eyes arc made 0^ 
No deeper rubies than compose tl\y lips. 

Nor pearls more precious than inhabit then) 

With the pure red and white, which thift same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks; 

This well-proportioned form (think not Lflatter) 

In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 

And thy free tresses dancing in the wind ; 

Thou’lt fix as 1)1 uch oliscrvance, as chaste dames 
Can meet, without a blush.' 

JOHN o'KEEfE—FBKDERTCJft rBEYNOLD.S—TBOri.t8 
' MORTON. 

« 

John O'Keekl, a prolific farce writer, was bom 
in Dublin in 1740. While studying tlie art of 
drawing to fit him for an artist, he imbibed a pas¬ 
sion for the stage, ami commenced the career of an 
actor in his native city. He produwd generally 
some dramatic piece every year for liis benefit, aM 
‘.)ne of tl'csc, entitled Tony Lumpkin, was played 
willi success at tlio Ilaymarket theatre, London, in 
1778‘. He continued supplying the tlieatres with 
new pieces, and up to the year 1809, had written, in 
.all, about'■fifty'plays and farces. Most of tliese 
were denominated e(>mic operas or musical farces, 
and some of them enjoyed great success. The Agree- 
ahh Surprise, Wilil Oats, Modern Antiques, J'ontain- 
Menu, The Illyhlatul Heel, Love in a Camp, The Poor 
Soldier, and Sprigs of Laurel, are still favou^ite^ 
especially the first, in which the character of .Lingo, 
the sehoutmastcr, is a laughable piece of brim 
hunionr. O’Keefe’s writings, it is said, were merely 
intended to make people laugli, and they Haveftilty 
answered that intent. The lively dramatist was in 
his latter years aflUcted with blindness, and in 1800 
he obtained a benefit at Covent Garden theatre, on 
which occasion he was led forward Ay Mr LeWis, 
the aetor, and delivered a jioctical address. Ho 
'^cd at Sunthampton on the 4tli of Fcbrnaty 183.1, 
having readied the advanced age of 86. 

Fukderick Hev'noeos (1765-1841) was' ono of 
the must voluminous of dramatists, author of iseven' 
teen popular efimedies, and, altogether, of about a 
hundred dramatic pieces. He served Covcirt C(^rden . 
for forty years in the capacity of what he - 
‘thinker’—tliat is, performer of every 
rary labour required in the cstabllshmdit. 
licst productions arc, The Dramatist, Lmgk you 
Can, The Delinquent The WiB, FMhj ag/i 
Munayment, JS/otoriefy, How to C^row 
Speculation, The Blind Bargain, Fortunf*.]]^d*^h' 
&c. Of these, the ' Dramatist’ is the' beat' 
hero "Vapid, the dramatic author, whd go^ 

‘ to pick up characters,’ is a laughabfe 

in which it is said the authbr drew a'J10||im’!oi; 

himself; for, like Vapid, be liad '^e 

upon, him so strong, uiat he 

him to write an epUague or a tcene waif Jro® 

your whofo estate—the theatre rsa* 
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whieh ^od^dall lii» hope* and wishes.’ Out 
of the theatw, hawevcr, as in it, Reynolds was much 
eideemed. 

Another ^‘eteran comic writer for the stage is 
TbowXS MoftTOS, whose Speed the Plough, Wag to 
Get Married, Cure for Ha Heartache, and The School 
xf Seforni, may to considered standard comedies on 
the stage. Bcsi^ these, Mr Morton produced 
Zoritun, Secrete Worth Knowing, and various other 
plays, most of whiclv were iierformcd with great 
applause. Tto acting of r.ewis, Munden, and Emery, 
was greatly in favour of Mr Morton’s productions 
on their first appearance; hut they contain the 
elesnents of theatrical sua.'ess. The characters are 
strongly .contrastdi, and the scenes and situations 
well arranged fur effect, with occasionally n mixture 
of pathos and tragic or romantic incident. In the 
doKt, these works fail to arrest attention; few their 
merits arc more artistic than literary, u]id the iiii* 
prohabiUty of many of the incidents appciurs glaring 
when submitted to sober inspection.* 

Various new pieces have since been produced in 
the Ixmdoii theatres by Mc-ssrs Poole, 'rheodore 
Hook, Planche, .Icrrold, Biickstone, &c. The novels 
of Sir Walter Seott .and Mr JJickens have been 
dramatised with eonsidetablc su(x:ess; Imt most of 
those Tceent productions require the .aids of good 
acting, music, and sotsiqry, to render them tolerable. 
There is no want of novelties; hut the wit, the 
^rightly dialogue, and genuine life of the true 
English corned}', may be said to be extinct. 


NOVELISTS. , 

In prose fiction, the last forty years have toen riclj 
and prulLfie. It was natural that the genius and tlio 
success of the great masters of the niiidevn English 
novel should have led to imitation. Mediocrity is 
seldom deterred from attempting te,rivaiexeellenec, 
cspccidly ill imy department tliat is jiupnlar, and 
maybe profitable; and there i.s, besides, in romance, 
as in the drama, a wide ami legitimate field for 
native talent and exertion. The highly-wrouglit 
tenderness and pathos of Riehardsoo. and the models 
of rc-al life, wit, .and humour in Fielding, Smollett, 
and Steroe, produced a few e.xcclleiit imitati'ins. 
•The fictions of Maekcn^ie, Dr Moore, Miss Rnrney, 
and Cunitorlaud, are all greatly anperior to the ordi¬ 
nary run of novels, and stand at the hea<l of the 
fecond doss. These writers, however, exerei.sed but 
little influence on the national taste: they supported 
the dignity and respectability of llie novel, but did 
not extend dominion; and acenrdingly we find 
that there ,was a long dull perioii in wliieli this dc** 
lightful species of composition had sunk into general 
contempt. Tlt^^re was no lack of novels, but they 
Vi'ere of a very inferior and even debased description. 
In place of natural incident, character, and dialogue, 
we had affected and ridiculous sentimentalism—plots 
.utfiefly absurd or. pernicious—and stories of love and 
.Itctourrso maudlin in conception and drivciUiig in 
ox^uQou, thKt it is surprising they could ever liave 
toch'tolerated even by tlie most defective moral 
(ir.tote.. The circulatiug libraries in town and 
CPt^^awafliied with these worthless productions 
their place of publication by the inis- 
popiot of the ‘Minerva Press' novels); but their 
was in a great measure coniined to young 
both sexes of imperfect education, or to 
inquisitive persons, whose avidity for ex- 
was.not restrained by delicacy or judgment, 
da^ even in the humblest walks of life, 
i|m,i^,uf,S^vel-rei^ngamounted ton passion as 
|ad i^^ntrdlable as that of dram-drinking; 


and, fed umh such garbage as we have described. It I 
was scarcely less injurious; for it dw^ed the to W- | 
lectual faculties, snd unfitt^ its votaries mualty ibr 
the study or relish of sound literature, am for the 
propr performance and enjoyment of fte actuBl 
duties of the world. The enthusiastic novel reader 
got bewildered and entangled among love-plots sad 
high-flown adventures, in which success was often 
awarded to profligacy, and, among scenes of pre¬ 
tended existence, exhibited in the masquerade atUre 
of a distempered fancy. Instead, therefore, of 

Truth severe by fairy Fiction dressed, 

wc luul Falsehood decked out in frippery and non- | 
sense, and courting applause from its very extrava- j 
guiice. . j 

The first successful inroad on this accumulating 
mass of absurdity was made by Charlotte Smith, ' 
wliose works may to said to hold a middle station ' 
totween tlic tnic and the sentimental hi fletitinus ' 
conqiosition. Sliortly afterwards succeeded the 
political tales of Ilolcroft and Gislwin, the latter ■ 
animated by the fire of genius, and possessing great ' 
iiitelli'ctn.al power and energy. The romantic fables 
of Mrs Ihulcliffu wore also, as literary productions, '■ 
a vast improvement on tlie old noveli*: and in their 11 
moral effects they were less roiscliicvons, for the j 
extr,aordiiiary machinery employod by the authoress j 
w.as so far removed from tlie common course of liu- i 1 
man .'iffairs and c-xperience, that no one could think ;! 
of drawing it into a procedent in ordinary circum- 1 
stances. At no distant interval Miss Edgeworth 
came forward with her moral lessons and satirical ! 
portraits, daily advancing in her iiowers as in her ' 
di'sire to increase the virtues, prudence, and sub¬ 
stantial happiness of life; Mrs Opie told her pathetic 
and graceful doiuostiu talcs; and Miss Austen ex- 
liibitcd licr exquisite delineations of every-day Eng- j 
lish society and character. To crown all. Sir Walter 
Si'ott coinincncctl, in 1814, his brilliant gallory of ' 
portrait.s of all classes, living and historic^ which 
completely exterminated tlie monstrosities of the 
.Min(;rva press, and inconceivably extended the circle 
of novel readers. Fictitious com]iusitiuu was now 
iigiiiu in tlie ascendant, and never, in its palmiest 
days of cliivalroiis romance or modern fashion, did it : 
command more dcvoteil admiration. or,shine witii 
greater lustre. The public t.'istc underwent a rapid ■ 
and important change; and as curiosity was stimn- ! 
lated and supplied in sucli une.xaniplcd profusion 
from tins master-source, tlie most exorbitant de- 
voui'ers of novels soon learned to look with aversion ^ 
and disgust on tiic piiintcd and unreal mockeries 
which had formerly deluded them. It appears to to 
a law of our nature, that recreation and amusciuent 
arc as necessary to the mind as c.xcrcise is to the 
body, and in this light Sir Waiter Scott must be 
viewed as one of the grc.atest benefactors of his 
species. 11c has supply a copious and almost ex- 
hnustl(‘ss source of amusement, as innixTent as it U 
delightful, lie revived the glories of past ages; 
iUnstrated th’e landscape and the history of his 
native country; painted the triumphs of }>atriotism 
and virtue, and tlie meanness and misery of vice; 
awakened our best and kindliest feelings in favour 
of suffering and erring humanity—of the low-bom 
and the persecuted, the peasant, the beggar, and the 
Jew; he has furnished an intellectual banquet, as 
rich as it is various and picturesque, from his ciiri- < 
ons learning, extensive ‘observation, forgotten iiiaii- | 
ners, and decaying superstitions—the whole cnibel- : 
Ushed with the lights of a vivid imagination, and a { 
correct and gracefully regulated taste. In the nUin- j 
tor and variety of his conceptions and charnctet^ 
Scott is entitled to take ids seat bqsidu the greatest 
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nnsten of fiction, Britiih or fiweign. Some hare 
oxcelled him in particular qualities of the norelist, 
tot none in their hamoniouB and rich combina* 
tion. 

We had no\r a nev race of imitators, aiming at a 
high standard' of excellence, both as respects tlio 
dedgn and tlie execution of their works. The 
poomiarities of Scottish maimers in humble life, 
which Scott had illustrateil in Ins early novels, were 
successfully developed by Galt, and in a more tender 
and imaginative light by Wilson. Galt, indeed, ha*" 
liigh merit as a minute painter: liis delineations, 
like those of Allan llnmsaj, bring home to his emin- 
trymen ‘traits of nndeflnablo expression, wlmh had 
escaped every eye but that of familiar affertimi ’ llis 
patiios is the simple grief of nature. In this paint¬ 
ing of national manners, Scott’s example uas all- 
potent. Vrom Scotland it spread to Ireland, liliss 
Edgeworth, indeeil, had previously portrajed the 
lights and sh.ailcs of the Insh character, and in this 
respect was the preceptress of Scott. But with all 
her talent and penetration, this excellent authoress 
can scarcely ho said to have reaclitd the hem t of her 
subject, and she stirred up no enthusiasm among her 
countrymen. Miss Bdgewortli pursued her high 
vocation as a'moral teacher. Miss Ouonson, Mho 
had, os early as 1807, published her WiM hhh GUI, 
continued (.is Lady Morgan) her striking and humo¬ 
rous pictures of Irish soi-iety, and they were .nfli r- 
vrards greatly surpassed by Bamni, GritBn, Lover, 
Carletoii, and others. Tho whole soil of Irel-ind, anil 
its races of people, have been laid opeut hke a new 
world, to the general readiT. English history was 
in hke manner ransacked for matenals for fiction 
Scott had shown how much could lie done in this 
department by gathering up the seatttn'd fragments 
of antiquarian research, or entering with tlie spirit 
and skill of genius into the manners and events ot a 
bygone age. He had vivified .'uid embodied — not 
described—tlie p.«it. Many authors have followed 
in his train—Mr Horace Siiiitli, Jlr Janies hir 
Edw'ard Lytton Bulwer, Ainsworth, and other men 
(rf talent and genius. Classic and foreign m-mners 
were also depicted. The rn/enas of Lockli.irt is an 
exquisite Roman story; hlorier .and Eraser have 
fsu^iarised us with the domestic life of IVrsia; Mr 
Hope, in hia Ana<,taj>iui,, has drawn the scenery and 
imuiners of Italy, G-reeee, and Turkey, with tho 
fidelity and mmntcncss of a native artist, and the 
impassioned beauty of a yioct; while the ch.iraeter 
and magnificent natural features of Ameiica—its 
trackless forests, lakes, wild Indian tribes, and an¬ 
tique settlers—^liave been depicted by its gifted sons. 
Irving and Cooper. All tliese may bo said to have 
been jironipted by the national and his1oiie.d ro¬ 
mances of Scott. The current of imagination and 
dMt^iption had been turned from verse to prose. 
The stage also caught the enthusiasm; and the tales 
whkhhad charmed in the closet were reprodue-cd, 
with scenic effeed, in our theatres. 

The fashionable novels of Theodore,Hook formed 
a new feature in modern fiction. His first series of 
S(i^ngt and Doingt, appeared in 1824, and attracted 
Cemsio^ble attention. The principal object of these 
clever talcs was to describe manners in high-life, and 
tite tidicnlous and awkward assumption of them by 
dtizens and person i in tlie middle ranks. As tlio 
ai^or advanced in his career, he extended his can¬ 
vass, and sketched a greater variety of scenes and 
figures. Their general character, however, remained 
tiSe'niiie: too much importance was, in all of them, 
attedied to the mere externals of social intercourKi, 
as if the use of the' silver fork,’ or the etiquette of 
the drawjeig'zooin, were ' the be-all and the end-tdl’ 
of English todt\y. The life of tho accomplished 


author pres a sad and moral intertat In tot’tales. 
Ho obtained the distinction he coveted, iu the totice 
and favour of the great and the foshitmalw ifvM ; 
for this be sacriflo^ tlie fruits of his industi^'eud 
tho Independence of genius; he lived in a round 'of 
distraction and gaiety. iUmninated by his wit and 
talents, and ho died a prematare death, the victim 
of disappointment, debt, and misery. This pmontd 
example is tho tnie ‘ handwriting on the wail,' to 
warn genina and integrity in the middle classes 
agmnst hunting after or copying the vii^ of fiudtiuqr 
ahlc dissipation and splendour! Mr Word, Lo^ 
Normanby, Mrs Trollope, Lady Blcsslngten, and 
others, followed up tlicse tales of high-life with yKa*- 
fect knowledge of tho subject, wit, refinement; and 
sarcasm, hut certainly with less vigour and loss real 
knowledge of mankind than Theodore Hook. ‘Bulwur 
imp.irted to it the novelty and attraction of strung 
contrast, by conducting his faslumiable characters 
into the piirlieijs of vice and slang society, which 
also in its turn became tho rage, and provoked Imi¬ 
tation. ‘ Dandies’ and higinvaymra were pain^ 
ea btati, and the Kewgate Calendar was rifled mr 
heroes to figure in the novel nnd on tho stage. This 
unnatural absurdity sooi pulled upon the public 
taste, iuid Bulwer did jn'«fu‘e to his high and un¬ 
doubted talents by his historical and more legitimate 
r<im<uias Among the raost’. eriginal of our living 
novelists should he iiicliidul Captain Marryat, the 
parent, in his ovi, person and in tlint of others, of a 
long progeny of nai te .'ll tales and sketches. 

'I’he last and, ne.\t to Scott, tlie greatest of moderti 
writers of fiction, is Mr Charles Dickons, wlio a^so 
dc.ils with Idw-litu and national peculiarities, espe¬ 
cially 'iieh as spring up in the streets and resorts of 
crow d • cities. The varied surface of English so¬ 
ciety, in the ordinary and middle ranks, Im aftbrded 
this (lose obsarver and Imniorist a rieii harvest of 
eliaraiters, scenes, snd adventures—of follies, oddi¬ 
ties, vices. And fr.'iihics, of wliich he has made a 
wpions nnd happy use. In comic iiuinour, hlendml 
with tenderness und pathos, and united to unrivalled 
powers of observation and description, Dickens has 
no cqu.il among liis contemporaries; and as a jiainter 
of ai ta<il life, lie seems to be the most genuine Eng¬ 
lish novelist w c have had since Eielding. His faults 
lie uyion the Eurf.ice. Like Bulwer, lie delights in 
strong colouring and contrasts—^tho mclcxlraine-of 
fiction— and is too prone to caricature. Tho artist, 
dcligritiiig in the exhibition of his skill, is apparent 
in many of ins scenes, where probability and nature 
are sacrificed for ifteot. But there is ‘a spirit of 
goodness’ at the heart of all Dickens’jj stories, nnd 
a felicitous humour and fancy, which are unknosra 
til Bulwer and his otiicr rivals. His vivid piotoires 
of those poor in-door sufferers ‘ in populous city 
pent’ have directed sympatiiy to tho edireure dwell^ 
in lanes and alleys, and may prove the precurto of 
practic.il omelioiation. He has made fiction tiie 
handmaid of humanity and benevolence, without, 
iosing its companionship with wit and hugiltto 
The hearty cordiality of his mirth. Ills wann 
kindly feelings, alive to whatever inteiestif gf 
amuses others, and the undisguised pleasure, 'brim¬ 
ming o’er,’ with which ho enters upbn eve^ 
of humhie city-life and family affedkin, taeltaps . 
love with human nature in situations a^ urntglr 4^ 
cnrastances rarely penetrated by tiie Ught'of Ito^ , 
nation. He is a sort of discoverer in the Uiotal Woj^ 
and has found on El Dorado in the o<ltaliih^,4|Md 
b 3 rway 8 of humanity where pieviove exjfidtttwjtatr' 
little tot dirt and ashes, oottid not 
single flower. This is the triumph of ’ 

flelal as it is hriUiattt and irretiitibto , j _ 

It win be remarked that A huge pnq^Kirtito 
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period are ladiei. ‘There are some 
thin^* a- p^odiosl crilac,' which wcnnen do 
better tfmn men, and of those, {wrhaps, norel'Wiit- 
bsf is one. Naturally endowed with greater delicacy 
OC taste and feeling, with a moral sense not blnntM 
ahd d^ased by those contaminations to which men 
are exposed, leading lives rather of observation tlian 
ti a(A^, with l^nre to attend to the minutisD of 
Omidnct and more subtle developments of character, 
they ore peculiar^qualiflod for the task of exhibit¬ 
ing feithfUUgr and pleasingly the various phases of 
domes^ life,' and those varieties which chequer the 
SUifece of society. Accordingly, their deliucatioiis, 
though perhaps less vigorous tliau those aiforded by 
the other sex, are distinguished, for the most part, 
I 7 greater fidelity and consistency, a mure refined 
ow happy discrimir.jtiun, and, we must also add, a 
more comet estimate of right and wrong, lii works 
vthich come ficom a female pen, wc are seldom 
Oflbnded by those moral monstrosi(jcs, those fantas¬ 
tic perversions of principle, which are too often to 
be met with in the fictions which have U'en written 
by men. Women aro leas stilted in their stylo; 
wy are more content to describe naturally what 
they havo observed, without attempting the intro¬ 
duction of those cxtraifeous ornaments which arc 
sometimes sought at the expense of truth. Tliey ore 
less ambitious, and are therefore more just; tliey 
are far more exempt from that prevailing litoiary 
vice of tiif present doy, exaggeration, and have not 
taken their shind among tlio feverish followers of 
what may be called the mteme stjlc of writing; a 
style much praised by those who inquire only it a 
work is calculated to make a strong iinpitssioii, and 
omit entirely the more important question, Whotlier 
that impression founded on truth or on dilusinq. 
Hence the agonicB and convulsions, and drcaiiiy 
rhapsodies, and heated cxlnbitiuns pf stormy pas¬ 
sions, in which several of our writers have lately 
indnteed. Imagination has been fia{tered into a self- 
suifioiwt abandonment of its alliantc with judgment, 
to which disunion it is ever least prone where it has 
most leid power; and “ flue creations” (well so called, 
as being unlike anything previously existing in na¬ 
ture) have been lauded, in spite of their mternal 
felsity, os if they were of more value than the most 
accurate delineations of that world which v e sec 
around us.’* 

• 

FBXNCCS BUBinSV (hABXHE d’ABBLAV). 

Fbances BchNEV, authoress of Evelina and Cectlia, 
Wai the woqfier and delight of the gem ration of 
novel readecs succeeding that of Fielding and 
Smollett, and she lias mamtaineil her popularity 
better tiian most secondary writers of fiction. Hit 
same h^ lately revived by the pnbhcatiun of 
her Diarg and Letters, contiuning some clever 
titetehes ofi- society and manners, notices of the 
eonit of George III., and aneedotes of Johnson, 
Bmltei Eeynoldh &c. Miss Burney was tlie second 
daitigbter of Dr Burney, author of tho History of 
She was bom at Lynn-Begis, in the county 
of NoribUc, on the 13th of June 1753. Her father 
ens* organist in Lynn, but in 1760 he removed to 
liOBdofi (wnero he had previously resided), and 
QumMCWl among his familiar friends and visitors 
DpTid Garrick, Sfir Bobert Strange the Engraver, 
peete BCason and Armstrong, Barry the ptinter, 
184 Otto panoDB distingoished in art and literature. 
ISlto aooii^ roust have had a highly beneficial effect 

femily, and accordingly we find they all made 
distinguished: one son rose to be an 


.iuiAsuui<i. nuxexB Bcnrar. 


B^niral; second son, Charles Btumey, heeiine a 
celebrated Greek sf bol^; both the daiUditers w e re 
novdista.* FsMy was long held to beji sort of 
prodigy. At eight years of age she did not even 
know her letters, but she was shrewd and obser¬ 
vant. At fifteen she had written several teles, teas 
a great reader, and even a entio. Her authorship 
was contmued in scCTfet, her sister only being awaip 
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of the circumstance. In tlii« way, il is said, she 
had composed ‘ rAolin.i' when she w.as only seven¬ 
teen. The no\el, howeier, was not published till 
J.anuary I77s, when ‘httle Fanu>’ was in her 
twenty-swHi jiar; and the wonderful precocity of 
‘ Miss m her teens’ msy be dismissed as at least 
doubtful The work was offeud to Dodsley the 
publisher, hut rejected, as the worthy bibliopole 
‘dechned looking at anything anonjmons.’ An¬ 
other LookseUer, naiiiod laiwndes, agccca to publish 
it, and gave A3() for the manuscript. Einlim, or a 
Younq Laiiy's EnUanct inbi the HoiW, soon became 
the t.dk of’the town. l)t Burney, in the fulness of 
Ins heart, told Airs Ihrale that ‘ our Fanny' was tho 
auttioi, .md J)r Joluison protested to Mrs Thrale 
that there were passages in it winch might do 
honour to Richardson I JIiss Burney was muted 
to Stre.xthani, the country residence of the Thrales, 
and there she met Johnson and ins lUnstnniu band 
of friends, of whom we have ample notices in the 
Diary. Wherever she went, to London, Bath, or 
Tunbiidge, ‘Evelina’ was the theme of praise, and 
Miss Buniey the happiest of authors. In 1782 ap¬ 
peared her stcond work, ‘Cecilia,’ which is more 
highly finished than ‘Evelina,’ but less neh in comic 
chroacters and dialogue. Miss Bnrncy having gone 
to reside for a short time with Mis Ddany, a vener- 
ablo lady, the friend of Swift, once connected with 

# Rear-Admiral James Barney aceompanlod Qiptaln Cook 
in two of his Toyagos, and w oaaDthnr of a Uistory of Voyages 
of Discovery, & vois. quarto, and on Aooount of tiie Ruseum 
Itastern Voiages Ife died in IfSO. Dr Charles Burney wrote 
s*aral critioal works on the (irock chisslos, was a prohendary 
of Uncnla, and one of the king's oha’^oina After his death, 
in J8I7, tJi» valuable library of Uus great acliolat WM por- 
ohaaed by governmesit for tbs Brltiah Idi^eouu , 
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tito court, and 'whc now lived on a pension from 
their niideatiei at Windsor, was introduced to the 
king and queen, and speedily became a favourite. 
The result u-as, tliat in 1786 our autlwrcss was np- 
TOinted serond keeper of the robes to Queen 
Charlotte, witli a salary of ^200 a-year, a footman, 
apartments in the palace, and .i co.ich between her 
and her colleague. Hic situ ttiou was only a sort 
of splendid slavery. ‘Iwas .averse to the union.’ 
said Miss Burney, ‘and I enmavoured to escape it; 
but my friends interfered—they prev.uled—and the 
knot is tied.’ The queen ap^ars to li.ive been a 
kind and considenite nustn ss; but the stiff'etiquette 
and formality of the court, and the unremitting atten¬ 
tion which its irksome duties required, rendered the 
situation peculiarly disagrcealde to one « ho liad been 
so long flattered and courted by the biilliant society 
of her day. Her colleague, Mrs Scliw ellenberg, a 
coarse-minded, jealous, disagreeable Gemuin favour¬ 
ite, was also .a peipctual source of .mnoyance to 
her; and poor Fanny at court was vvor«e off than 
her heroine Cecilia was iu choosing .imong her 
iniardians. Her llrst official duty w.is to mix 
the queen’s snufti and keep her box always rc- 
idenished, after vchich she was promoted to the 
great business of tluj toilet, lielping her majesty off 
and on with her dresses, and being in strict attend¬ 
ance from SIX or seven in the morning till twelve at 
nq;ht! From this grinding and intolerable destiny 
bliss Burney was emanciiHcted by her in.irriago, in 
1793, with a French refugee officer, the Count 
B’Arlilay. Slu' then resumed her pen, and in 179 j 
produced i tragedy, entitled Edam and Elyithu, 
which W .18 brought out at Drury Lane, and pos¬ 
sessed at least one novelty—there were three bishops 
among the ihaiuatu pu'^onu. Mrs biddoiis per¬ 
sonate the heroine, but iu the dying scene, where 
the lady is brought from behind a hedge to expire 
b^ore the audicucx:, and is afterw ards earned once 
more to the back of the hedge, the house was con¬ 
vulsed with Laughter 1 Her nextctPirt was her novel 
of Cwudia, wluch she publulud by subscription, 
and realist by it no less than three thousand 
guinc.is. In IHOa M.idaine D’ArbLiy accompanied 
her husband to I’aris. The count joined the .iim> 
of Napoleon, and Ins wife was forced to remain m 
IVance till,181J, whin she returned and purchased, 
from the proceeds of her novel, a 8rn.dl butlnndsonie 
villa, named Camilla (’ottage. Her suuess m 
prose fiction urged her to another trial, and lu 1D t 
she produced The Wanderer, a te dioiis talc in live 
volumes, which had no other merit than that oi 
bringing the authoress the l.irge sum of ilSUO. 
The only other literary labour of Aladame D’Arblay 
was a memoir of her f.ither. Dr Burney, published 
in 1832. Her hnsbaiid and iiir sun (the Kev. A. 
D’Arblay of Camden Town eliapel, near Javndon) 
both predeceased her—the former in IS 18, and the 
latter in 18.37. Tliroe years after this last melan¬ 
choly bereavement, Mailame D’Arblay herself paid 
the debt of nature, dying at Bath in January 1840, 
at the great ago of eiglity-eight. Her Diary and 
Letters, edited by her niece, were published in 1842 
is five volumes. If judiciously condensed, tins work 
wxndd have been Itoth entertaining and valuable; 
but at least one half of it is filled with small unim¬ 
portant details and private gossip, and the sclf-ad- 
mii^g weakness of the authoress shines out in 
almoet every page. I The early novels of Miss 
Barney form the most pleasing memoriids of her 
name and history. In them wo see her quick in 
dlsc^ment, lively iu invention, and inimitable, «n 
her own way, in portraying the humours and odditfos 
Ot Sn^h society. Her good souse and correct 
ftcilbg are more jiemarkable than her passion. Her 



love scenes are prosaic enough, Jmt h) 'sltoqdug 
up’ a party of ‘ vulgarly genteer peVions, fHiiB«tag 
the cliaracten ih a drawing-room. Of (Sluing thp 
follies and absurdities that float on the huifoqe of 
fashionable society, she has rarelr been 
She deals with the palpable and fotomar; and 
society has changed since the time of'Sfrelinii,' afid 
the fdory of Kanelagh and Mary-lc-bone Cardm 
lias departed, there is enough of real 1^ in her 
personas, and real morality in her lessons, to in¬ 
terest, amuse, and instruct. Her sarcasm, drollery,- 
and broad humour, must always be relished. 

•v 

[A Od9ne of Highway Bomry^'\ 

[From * EvoJina.*} 

When we had been out near two hours, and expected 
cvciy luoiuent to stop at the place of our desiinatiOD, 

I olisirvcd that Lady Howard’s servant, who attended 
us on horseback,’“rode on forward till he was out of 
sight, and soon after ictuniing, came up to the chaciot 
window, and delivering a note to Madame Duval, 
said he bod met a hoy who was just coming with it to 
llowaid tJiovc, from the clerk of Mr TyrelL 
While she was readiug it, he roilo luund to the 
other w indow, and, making a sign for secrecy, put into 
my hand a slip of papur on vvhiim was written, ' Wliat- 
evtr happens, be not alarmed,'fSr you are safe, tlioii^ 
you cmlangcr all mankind!’ t. 

I leadily nuagiued that Sir Clement must ho the 
author ot this note, which pi spared me to expect some i 
disagiusihle adventure: but I had no time to ponder I 
upon it, tor Madai.i. Duval had no sooner rrad her 
own letter, than, in an angry tone of voice, she ex- | 
claimed, ‘ Why, now, what a thing is this; here we’ro , 
e-miL all this w.vy for nothing!’ 

bhe then gave me the notc,whiclsiufonned her that 
she iiieil not trouble herself to go to Mr Tyrcll’s, as 1 
the iiiisouei had had the address to escape. I con- i 
gratulatcd her nfoii this foilunate incident; but die , 
was so much concetned at having lodo so far in vain, 
that she seemed less ideased than piov oked. Ilowev cr, I 
she uidcred the man to make what haste he could i 
home, .IS she hoped at least to return before the cap¬ 
tain should suspect vvliat had passed. 

The eariiago turned about, and we journeyed so 
quietly for near an hour that I began to flatter my¬ 
self we should be suffeiid to proceed to Howard drove 
withijut fuither inolcstatiou, when, suddenly, the 
footman called out, ‘.Tohn, aie we going right 1' 

‘ Why, I .lin’t sure,’ said tho coachman; ' but I’m 
afraid we turned wiong.’ 

‘ AVhat do you mean by that, sirrah l’,said Madame 
Duval; ‘vvliy, if you lose your way, wo shall be all itt 
the dark.’ 

‘ I ibuik we should turn to the loft,* said ^he fbot- 
m.in. « 

‘ To the left 1' answered the other; ‘ No, no j Fm 
pretty sure wo sh«uld turn to the ri^ht.*- 
‘ You had better moke gome inquiry,’ said I, 
*Mafoi,' cried Madame Qavaj, ‘we’re in A^’fine 
hole here; tliey neither of them know no mote thSA 
the post. However, I’ll tell my lady as sure as ymi’te 
horn, so you’d better find the way.’ 

‘ Let’s try this rood,’ said the footman. ' 

‘ No,’ said tho coachman, ' that’s the toad to Calls 
terbury ; wc hod best go straight on,* 

‘Why, that’s tho £rect London read,* iqtupMd 
the footman, ‘ and will lead us twenty miles ugUt,’ 

‘ Pardie,' cried Madame Duval; ‘ whjr, they wont 
go one way nor t’other; and, now we’re fiom^ atil 
this jaunt for nothing, 1 suppose wa eJian^ get ItouM 
tonight.’ • 

*I«t’s go back to tho pubHc-house,^ 
man, ‘ and ask for a guide.' 

4Wat ' , 
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‘No, Bo,*'el»I<l the dther; *if we stay here a few 
mihatea, tomehody or other will pass by; rhiI the 
faonce wte rimoHt Wkod up olready.* J 

Well, I protMt,* cried Madame Duval, * I'd give a 
edhea to see them tots borae-whipped, As sure as 
no ftlivo the/re drUnk. Ten to one but they’ll 
orertutn us next.' 

After much debating they at length agrcwl to go 
on till we came to some inn, or met with a passenger 
mho could direct us. We soon arrived at a kniull 
fhnudiottse, dnd the ibutman alighted and went 
into It. 

in a few lulnulcs he returned, and told us wo might 
praceed, for that he had procur^ a direction. ' Dut,’ 
aMed ho, ‘ it seems there arc some thieves hereabouts, 
and so the best way will be for you to leave your 
watches ond purses with the farmer, wbomi knowtery 
wi^, and who is an honest man, and a tenant of my 
lady's.' 

'Ihievesl' cried Madame Duval, Jooking aghast; 
*thd Lord help us! I’ve no doubt but wc shall be all 
murdered!' s 

Ihe farmer came to ns, and we gave him all we 
were worth, and the sort ants followed our exuiiiplr. 
We thou proceeded, and Madame Duval’s auger so 
entirely subsided, that, iufhe mildest manner iiiiagin- 
ablo, she intreated tbrv> to moke haste, and jiroinised 
to toll their lady how 4t|jgcnt and obliging they biul 
been. She perpttnaliy stopped them to ask if they 
appreheinleA any danger, and was at length so much 
overpowered by her fears, that she made the footman 
fitsten his horse to the hack of the rnniage, and then 
come and seat himself withui it. My endeavours to 
entourage her wcic fruitless ; she s.a in the middle, 
hold the man by the aim, and protested tiiat if he did 
but save her life, she would make Ills fortimo. Hei; 
uneasiness gave me much e(>iieerii, and it was witii 
the utmost difficulty I forbuie to aciiyaint hi rsthnt 
she was imposed upon; but the mutual fear of the 
captain’s resentinciil to me, and of Jicr ^wn to him, 
neither of which would hate any moderation, deterred 
mU. As to the footman, he was e\ idently in torture 
from xestrainiug his laughter, and 1 ohseivid ilmt ho 
woS fieqaently obliged to niakc most botinl giimaees 
from pretended fear, in order to ronceal liis risibi¬ 
lity. 

Very soon after, ‘ The robbers are coming!’ cried the 
coachmfin. 

Tito footman opened the door, and jiiiiiiicd nut of 
the chariot. * 

I Madame Duval gave a loud srieatii. 

1 oould no longer preserve my siloiKO. ‘For hoar en’s 
soke, wy dear madam,’ said I, ‘ don't be al.imied ; 
you are Ifi no»danger; you are quite sale; theic is 
nothing but-’ • g 

Here the chariot was stopped by two men in masks, | 
who at each side put in their hands, as if for uiii 
purses. Madaufb Duval sunk to the bottom of the 
sdiariot, and implored their mercy. I shrickcil in¬ 
voluntarily, although prepared fur tht attack : one of 
iheii^^eld me fast, while the other lure poor Madame 
; DuTal out of the cani.age, hi spite of her erics, threats, 
aitil reiistaoco. 

Iwhs really frightened, and trembled exceedingly. 
‘My angel i’ cried the man who held rue, ‘you cannot 
surely be alumsed. Do you not know me! 1 shall 
, hfikijnyselT iu eternal abhorrence if 1 heie really 
tetTifukTyoa.’ 

, ‘ ttf^era. Sir Clement, you have,’ A ied I; ‘ but, for 
heaven’s sake, where is Madame Duval i—why is she 
.ii^tMaWayf 

'‘She- Is perfectly safe; the captain has her in 
)Hit Sjaffiir rue now, my adored Miss Anrille, 
Am jMfe ^ only opportunity that is allowed me to 
another, a much dearer, much sweeter 


And then he hastily came into the chariot, and 
seated himself next to me. I would fain have disen¬ 
gaged myself from him, but ho would irof^'let me, 

• Diaiy me not, most charming of women,’ cried he— 
‘deny me not this only piomcut lent me to pour 
forth my soul into your gentle ears, to tell you now 
much I suffer from your absence, how much I dread 
your displeasure, and how cruelly I am affected by 
your coldness I’ 

‘ Oh, sir, this is no time foe such language; pray, 
leave me; pray, go to the relief of Mailaine Duval; 1 
cannot bear that she should be treated with such in¬ 
dignity.’ 

‘.Vnd will jou—can you coraniand my absencet 
When may I speak to you, if not now?—does the 
captain suffer me to breathe a moment out of his sight i 
—and are not a thousand inipeitincut people lor ever 
at your ellwiw ?’ 

‘ Indeed, Sir (Temexit, you must change your style, 
or I will not hear jou. The impertinent jicorle you 
mean are among niv best friend-, and you would not, 
if you really wished me well, speak of them so disie- 
sptctfully.’ 

‘ \V ish you well! Oh, iiKs Aiiville, point but out 
to me how in wli.it maimer I may convince yon of 
the fervour of my passion—tell me but what services | 
you wrill accept Ironi roe. and you sliall find my life, ' 
my fortune, my whole soul at your deiotioii.’ 

‘ 1 want nothing, sir, that you can oiler. I beg you 
not to talk to me so—so stnumely. I’lay, Icaie me; 
and pray, assuie jouiself jou laiinot take any method 
so siitcesblcss to show any legard for me as cnteiing 
into seheiiics so frightful to .Madame Duval, and so 
disagreeable to invself.’ 

‘ Tlic scheme was (he eapt.iin’s ; I cs<n opposed it; 
thiiigh I own I sould not utii-c myself the >0 long 
wished-for happiness of speaking to you once more 
without so iniiii) of—your friends to watch iii'*. And 
I had tl.ittcicd myself that the note I ehaigcd the 
footman to giio you would h<ite presented the aianu 
you have ittiised.’ 

* Well, sir, sou has« nmv, 1 hope, said enough ; and 
il sou ssill not go youistlf to -eek tor Madame Diis.il, 
at least suthr me to iiii|iiiie wh.it is beeoiiio of her.’ 

‘ .\nd when m ly I sjniik lo you .I'Miii *’ 

‘ No mutter when ; I don’t knosv ; perhaps——’ 

‘ I’eihajis what, my .iiigel f’ , 

‘ I’erbajis never, sir, if yrou torment me thus.’ 

‘ Nesor! t(h. Miss Ansille, how ernel, howpicroing 
to my soul is th.it iey wmd! Indeed 1 cannot endure 
Huch displcasuna’ 

‘Then, sii, you must not fiMiuke it. I’lay, lease 
iiio dueetly.’ 

‘ I will, mndani; but 1< t me at least make a merit 
of iiiv obcdieuee- allow' me to hope that you will in 
futiiie lie less asersc to tiu>ting youiself for a fesv 
nioimiits alone with me ' 

I was surprised at the ficiHlom of this request; but 
while I hesitated hosv to answer it, the other mask 
c.une up to the iharior door, and in a voice almost 
stilled svith laughter, said, ‘ I’se done for her! The old 
buck i. sate; but we must sliei i off directly, or we 
shall Im> all a-gruuiid.’ 

Sir CTcmciit instantly left me, mounted his hutvo, 
and rode off. 'the captain having gisen some direc¬ 
tions to his servants, followed him. 

1 was both uneasy and impatient to know the fate 
of Madame Dm.il, and inimciliately got out of the 
chariot to seek her. I desired the footmau to show 
me which way she was gone ; he pointeil with his 
finger, by way of answer, and I saw that he dared not 
trqpt his voioc to make any other. I walked on at a 
very ^iiick pace, and noon, to my great consteniation, 
Iioreeivod the pour lady scausi upiigbt in a ditto. 1 
fiew to her, with unfeigned concent at her sitnatloB. 
She was eobbiug, nay, almoat toarui^, and 
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moiii ftgon^ of i»ge and tenor. As soon as she law 
me, she redouble her ones, but her toioo 'mis so 
broken, could not underatand a irord she said I 
vas so much shocked, that it was with ditfirulty I 
foibore exclaiming aninst (.lutll'y of the capt^ 
for thus wantonly ul-treatiii^ htr, and I could not 
forgive myself for having paoiuly suflued the dt 
reptioB. 1 used my utmost endtavouni to coiiifoit 
her, assuring her of our picscnt satcty, and begging 
her to nso and return to thi cbuiot 

Almost bursting with i issioii, she pointed to hti 
feet, Mid witli fixgntful ii deiue she ictuallj be it the 
ground with hm' hands 

I then saw that her ftet wcie tied together with a 
strong rope, whicli w is iastenpd to the uj[ pei branch 
of a tree, eien with a hedge uhith lui ilong the 
ditch whore sue sit 1 tndeaicured tc untie the 
knot, but soon f uii 1 it n is infinitely beyond my 
sfatiigtli I was therei lo obliged to apply to th< 
footman lut being stiy niiwilliiig to add to bis 
iniith by thr si„ht of Madime Dui ils situition, 1 
disiied him to lend me a kmte 1 ri turned with it, 
and tut the lope Ilei leet wcio scoi disinta,n,.lcd, 
and then, though mth gii at ditUiuUy, I issisted hei 
to use liut whit w is my astonishment when, tie 
moment she ivas up, slit hit me a violent si ip in the 
flee* I retreated from hir wnth pn-cipitvtitn and 
drtad, and she then leaded me w itli u jn o leht s which, 
thrngh almost umiitdligibli, toniiniel me that she 
imagined 1 had voluntarih d«sorted her, but she 
scorned not to h ive tl i si htest suspicion th it she 
had not been atticked by leil ribbcis 

1 was o much suipristd an I cniftuiided it the 
blow, that fn sum time Isulhrtd hti tome without 
making enyanswci but her extreme i^itvticn ml 
real suttei ui" soon dispelled my an^ er, which ill turned 
into comi ission I tlien t >ld her that I had 1 ecu 
foreibl} detained tnm 1 Ur wing liti, iiid ass iiid her 
of my rral nortiw it htr ill usvr 

bhchrgan to be srmewhat appriseJ, and I a^ain 
lutreated her to return to the tarni t, oi give no 
leave to order that it shoulrl driiv up to the pint 
where we stood 'shr in ule no inswei, till It Id hrr 
I that thr longer we rimuiuel m.iI 1, tiu gieatri would 
bo the (Iiigir tf om ini hr me stiuik with this 
hint, she suddenly, iiid with hisy steps, moved 
I foTOant 

Her dress was in such disorler tint I was quite 
Sony to have hei figure cvptsed te the seiv ints, who 
all t f thci 1 , in imitation of thr ir masti r, hoi 1 her in 
derision , however, tlio disgrace was unavoidable 

Iho diteb, happilv, was almo t dry, ri she must 
have suffered still moie srnoush , yet so foihii, 
so miserable a tigure, 1 never btiore saw llci brad 
dress had fallen ofi , her linen w is torn , h r i e^li^ee 
had not a pin left iii it, htr iu.ttieoais she was rblured 
to hold on, and her shoes were perpetuaUy slipping 
off. She was covered with diit, weeds, and filth, anti 
her face was really homblt, for the pomatum and 
powder from hot head, uid thr dust iiom the road, 
wire quite posted on her skin by hrr terrs, whith, 
with hei i«u„e, made so fiightful a mlxtuie that sho 
hardly looked human 

Ihe servants weie ready to die with laughter the 
moment they saw her, but not all my remonstranoes 
ooold prevail on her to get into the camtgc till 
the had most veliriuently reproached them both for 
not rescuing her The iootm m, fixing bis eyes on the 
gtoon^ AS tf fearful of again trusting himself to look 
at her, prob sted that the rubliors arowr d they would 
thoot nun it ho moved an mch, and that one of them 
had etayed to watch the chariot, while the o^or 
CMTied ner off , adduig, that the reason oi their m 
iMvmg io bwbaroiwly, was to revenge our having 
teeured onr purses Notwithstanding her anger, she 
(Otto ImmetOate* credit to what he sard, and 1^7 


imagined that her want of motugr had hlitatild fte 
pretended robbers to treat h«r with (Odk cintftT. j 1 
determined, therefore, to be careiully on tif 
not to betray the imposition, which could now anew 
no other purpose uian occauonmg an urepunble 
broach between her and the oaptun. 

Just as we vveie seated m the ebanot, idle discovered 
the loss which htr he vd had sustained, and called out, 
* My God' what is become of my Imir I Why, the 
villain bos stole all my curls '* 
bhc then ordered tiu* man to run and’seo if he oboid 
find niiY oi them 111 the ditch lie went, and piOs 
srntly returning, produced a great quantity of hair in 
such a nasty ruudition, tliat I w.t 8 amazed she Wbuld 
take it, and the man, as ho delivered it to her, ibulid 
it impossible to keep his countenance , which she no 
sooner observed, than all her stormy passions were 
again raised bhe flung the battered cuils in bis face, 
s ij mg, ‘ Sinah, wh it do yon gi in for f I wish you*d 
been served so jouisdf, and you wouldn't have found 
it no such loke , you aie the inipudriitest fellow ever 
I see, vud il 1 find y ou dare grm at mo any more, I 
"jhall make no ceremony ot boxing your ears ’ 

Sitisfii. 1 vvith the thioat, the man hastily retired, 
ind wc dievo on 

• 

[J/< a Jii'itiui cii hint to Aincf Gtoage 111 Hit ennm- 
6( mee alterultng the lomxioiUiion, of * EveUna *] 

riie king went up to the table, and loo]&.-d at a book 
of 7 lints, trom (iiude lonaine, which bad boon 
) ion ht drwn f r Miss Dewes, but Mrs Uelany, by 
niidakc, told him they weir tor me lie turned over 
tl ]i it r two, ml then said — 

‘PAv, d< es Mhs Burney draw too*’ 

, 1 r o> was Ironounecd very civilly 

* 1 lieheve not, sir,’ answered Mrs IJelany;' at least 
she ' <n( t tjll ’ 

‘ (ih,’ rned he, 1 iiu,hing, * that’s nothing, she is 
not apt to tell,,she never does tell, you know Her 
fitbcv told me that himsilf, lio told me the whole 
histiny of her “ 1 velm i ” And 1 shall never forget 
his fact when he spoke of his feelings at hrst taking 
up til I rnk, he looked quite fnghti iied, just as if he 
wns doing it that moment 1 never can forget his 
iaec while 1 live ’ 

Then c iming up close to me, he said, ' But what i 
what' how was it i’ 

‘Sii,’ cried 1, net well understanding him. 

‘ litw came you— how happened it— what—whatf 
‘ 1—I only wrote, air, for my own amusemont—only 
in some odd idle hours ’ 

‘But your publishing—your pnntmg—hov^ was 
that P *■ 

I ‘ lhat was only, sir—only becaus e - — * 

I hciitated most abominably, not knowing how to 
tell him a long story, ami giowing temblr confused 
at these qncbtions, besides, to say tffe traw, his own 
‘whit* whatl’m reminded me of those vile FrobO' 
tic n try Odes, tKat, m the midst of all iqyffutter, I 
was really hardly iblo to keep my countena&oe.a> 

Ihe uheUi was thon repeated, with so eamesialook, 
that, foreed to soy something, I stammerin^y aa- 
swered, ‘ I thought, sir, it would look rsrj vrell 1b 
print ’ 

I do really flitter myself this is theenlliett sMeeh 
I evr r made I am quite provoked wiUi myself for 
it; but a fear of laughing made mo oaget to uttiar 
aiiyffiuig, and by no means oonectottS) tiUit had 
spoken, of what 1 was saying 
He laughed very heartily himself—iScUho’Bii^t—' 
and walked away to enjoy oyiug oat, *V0y ' 
indeed, that's bmng very fidr and hmsSt' 

Ihcu returning to me ogam, ha said, 
father—how came you net to ^low him whof^dh 
wiotef * 
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' ’ f I-me too mtidi uhamol >ir> seiiotutlj.’ 

, 'l4toHd. traib tliiit, I am lute. 

' Asd iow did he find it out 1 
A‘ I don’t know myself, sir. Ho never would tell 
mtf.*. • 

Literal truth a^ip, my dear father, as you can 
testify. 

‘ But how did you get it printed!’ 

* I aent it, sir, to a bookseller my father never em¬ 
ployed, and that I never had seen myself, Mr Lowndes, 
in toll hope that by that means he no or would hoar 
ofJt.» 

* But how could you manage that!’ 

‘.«y means of a brother, sir.’ I 

you confided in a brother (hen!’ 

* Yea, eir—that is, for the publication.’ 

*What entertaiunjr.it you must have had from 
heariug people’s conjectures before you wcie known! 
Do you remember any of them (’ 

* Yea, sir, many.’ , 

•And what!’ 

'Iheard that Mr llaretti laid awugcr it was written 
by a man; for no woman, ho said, could hat e kejit 
her own counsel.’ 

This direited him extrciiioly, 

* But how was it,’ he corttiimcil, ‘you thought most 
likely for your father trj disroiei yon!’ 

• * Sometimes, sir, 1 have supposed I raustKiic diopt 
somo of the manuscript ; soinctimcs, that one of luy 
sisters betrayed mo.’ 

‘ 0, your sister?' wJiatl not your brothei ?* 

‘ No, air, he could not, foi'-’ 

I was going on, but he Liughed so mueh T ecmld not 
bo heaid, exclaiming, ‘ Vastly well! f sr>e you arc of 
Mr norett'i’s mind, and think your Inothcr could kerp 
your secret and not your sister. Well, but,’ cried lu 
presently, ‘how was it hrst known to you you wric 
betrayed {' , . 

‘ Py a letter, sir, from another sUtcr. I was very 
ill. Mid in the cuuntiy; and she wm^e me word that 
my father hod takon up aresiow, in whicL the iiook 
was mentioned, and had put his finger upon its name, 
awl said, “ Contrive to get that Iwok foi mo.’” 

‘ And when he got it,’ enod the king, ‘ he told me 
he was afraid of looking at it, nnd neier can I forget 
bis face when he mcntir.ucd his fust opening it. But 
you have not kept youg pen unemployed all this 
) time!’ 

‘ Indeed I havo, sir.’ 

‘ But why !’ • 

* I—1 believe 1 havo exhausted myself, sir.’ 

He laughed aloud at this, and went and told it lO 
Mrs Delany, civilly treating a plain f.ict as a moie 
Sow mot. • ? . 

Then returning to me uiiaiii, ho said more seriously.^ 
‘But Tuu have not determined against writing luiy 
ntorel’ 

‘ N---0, sit.’ • 

^ • You have made no vow—no real resolution of that 

sort!’ , • 

1 ‘N^sir.’ 

* You only wait for inclination!’ 

! How admirably Mr Cambridge’s speech might havo 
pome in hero, 

•No, Bit.* _ 

A vety dvilolittle bow spoke him pleased with this 
allSMr, and he went again to the middle of ‘he room, 
irhwe ha dilefiy stood, and, addressing us in general, 
taJked npop tiie differeut motives >/f writing, conclud¬ 
ing wiUi, ‘I believe there is no constraint to bo put 
' QjMDt reu genius; nothing but inclination can set it 
%> Miss Burney, however, knows best.’ And 

, xetumii^ to me, he cried, ‘ What 1 

sit, 1—1’—believe not, certainly,’ quoth I very 
tor 1 seemed taking a violoit eompliment 


only as my due; hut I knew not how to put him off 
os I would another person. j 

W 

Saeah Habeiet Bobnkt, half-sistor to MMame ! 
D’Arblay, is authoress of several novels, Genififfnr, 
Fauconberg, Omniry Ntiglihour% &c. This lady has 
copied the style of her relative, but his not her rad- 
noss of humour, or power of punting the varieties 
of the human species. 


WIIXUH BECKFOED. | 

In 1784 there appeared, originally in French, tho ^ 
ridi oriental story entitled Vaihek: an Ambian Tale. . 
An English edition (somewhat ch.-isU’ned in its 
colouring; was afterwards issued by the aullior, and 
has passed through many editions. Byron praises j 
the work for its correctness of costume, beauty of de- 1 
scription, and iwwcr of imagination. ‘As an Eastern ■ 
talc,’ he says, ‘even Kassclaa must bow before 
it: his Happy Valley will not liear a comparison 
with the Hall of liblis.’ It would be difficult to 
instituto a coiup.'iriooii between scenes so very dis- 
• imilar—almost ns iliffcrent as the gar icn of Eden 
from P.indenu'iiium; but ‘Vathek’ s-eems to havo 
1)0 werf'illy impre!,.sid the youriiful faiiey of Byron. 

It contains some minute E.istern painting and cha¬ 
racters (a Giaour lieing of tho numhei), uniting 
energy and fire with voluptuousness, such as Byron 
loved to draw. The Caliph Vnthek, who had ‘ Sul¬ 
lied himsilf with a thousand crimes,’ Lke the Cor- { 
s.air, is u m.agDiflecnt ('hilde Harold, and may have 
suggested the character. I 

Wiia.ivsi IJieKioKi), the :iuthor of this remark- i 
able w ork, still lives. He has had as great a passion 
for building towers as the caliph himself, and both 
his fortune and Ids genius leave something of oriental 
splendour about them. Iliii father, Aldcnuiui Bex:k- 
ford of Kontlnl], was leader of the city of London , 
opposition m (lie stormy times of Wilke«, Chatham, ' 
and tlie Amcricim discontents. He is celebrated for j 
hiiviiig lieardeil Iving George III. on his throne on 
the occasion of pnsenting .i petition and remon- ' 
straneo to liis majesty while* holding the olHco of 
loid-iuayor of the city, rihortl}’ after this niemor- i 
able exploit Jlr Beekford died (June 21st. 1770), ' 
and Uie city voted a statue to his memor^ in Guild- t 
hall, andordirid tliat tlie* spcerli he* hail delivered ' 
to tlie king should he engraved on the pedestal! 
His only son and hcii, the aulhur of ‘ Vdthek,’ was 
then ahoy, distinguished by the favour andaffi.’Ction I 
of the Earl of Cliatham. lie suceeed»d to the c.sUte 
of Fontlnll. to a valuable West Iiidi.in property, and 
a fortuiu*, it is said, of more tlian Xl0l),000 per an- ' 
miin. At the* age of eighteen lie published Jhogra- I 
p/l’cn! ALmniri, of IZxhaot^motg Fainlcrs, u w'ork | 
satirising some Ihiglish artists under feigned names. 
In 1760 he made* a tour to the continent, wliiub 
formed the subject of a series of letters, picturesque 
and poetical, since published under Uie title of Ifulg, 
with S/ti trill's of Spam and Fortugal. Tho high-brM 1 
ease, voluptuousness, and classic taste of some of 
these descriptions and personal adventures, liare a i 
striking and unique etfcet. On his return to Eng- I 
land, Mr Beekford sat for the borough of Hindon in | 
several parhaments. He afterw.'irds went to Por¬ 
tugal, and purchasing an estate at Cintra—that 
‘glorious Ellen’ of the south—ho built himself a ' 
palace for a residence. I 

There thou, too, Vathek 1 England’s wcaUhicst son, i 

Once formed thy paratreio, as not aware 

W’hen wanton Wealth her mightiest d(»ils bath 
done, ' 

Meek Peace voluptuous lures was evA wont to shun. 

sas 
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Here didst ihott dwell, here schema of pleasure plan 
Beneath jdn mounta^’s UTer-beauteouB brow: 

But BOW, as if a thing nnhlest by man, 
thf fairy dwelling is as lone as thou! 

Here aiant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide; 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; 

Swept into wrecks anon by Time’s ungentle tide. 

CAiafe IlaroUl, Canto I. 


Mr Bcckford lias left a literary memorial of his 
residence in Portugal in his Recollectiima of an,Ex~ 
enrsim to the 3[onasteries o/ AJeobafa ana Balalha, 
published in 1835. The excursion was made in 
June 1794, at the desire of the prince regent of Por¬ 
tugal. The monastery of jXlcobafa vt'as the grandest 
ecclesiastical edifice in that country, with paintings, 
antique tombs, and fountains; the noblest architec¬ 
ture, in the finest situation, and inhabited by monks 
who lived like princes. The whole of these sketches 
arc interesting, and present a gorgeous picture of 
ecclesiastical pomp and wealth, hlr Beckford and 
his friends were conducted to the kitchen by the 
abbot, in his costume of High Almoner of Portugal, 
that they might see what preparations had been 
mode to regale them. The kitchen was worthy of 
a Vathek! ‘Through the centre of the immense 
and nobly-grouied hall, not less than sixty feet in 
diameter, ran a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, 
containing everit sort and size of the finest river fish. 
On one side loads of game and venison were heaped 
up; on the other vegetables and fruits in endless 
variety. Beyond a long line of stores, extended a 
row of ovens, and close to them hillocks of wheaten 
flonr whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the 
purest oil, and pastry in vast abiindaiu-c, which a 
numerous tribe of lay brothers and tlicir attendants 
were rolling out, and puiliiig up into a hundred dif¬ 
ferent shapes, singing all the while as blitlicly as 
larks in a corn-field.’ Alas! this regal splendour is 
.all gone. The magnificent monastery of Alcobo^a 
was plundered and given to the flames by the 1'Yench 
troops under Massena in 1811. After leaving Cin- 
tra, Mr Bcckford took up his abode on his paternal 
estate in Biigland, and for twenty years employed 
himself in«rearing the niaguiflcent but unsubstantial | 
Gothic, structure known as Fonthill Abbey, and in 
ciubcllishing the surrounding grounds. The latter 
were laid out in tlic most exquisite style of landscape- 
gardening, aided by the natural inequality and 
beauty of the gnrand, and enriched by a lake and 
fine sylvan scenery. One grand tower of the abbey 
(of disproportioned height, for it afterw.ards tumbled 
down a mighty ruin) occupietl the owner’s care and 
anxiety for years. The structure was like a rouioiice. 

‘ (Jn one occasion, when tJiis lofty tower was pushing 
its crest towards lieaven, mi elev.atcd part of it 
caught fire, and was destroyed. The sight was 
sublime; and we Iiave heard tliat it was a spectacle 
which the owner of the mansion enjoyed witn as 
much composure os if the flames had not been de¬ 
vouring what it would cost a fortune to repair. 
The building was carried on by him with an energy 
and entliusiasm of Which duller minds can hardly 
fonn a conception. At one }icriod every cart and 
wagon in the district were pressed into the service, 
thocigh all the agricultural labour of the country 
Stood SHE At another, even tlie royal works of 
George’s chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, that 
460 men might be employed night and d.ay on 
Abbey. These men were made to relfeve 
emdi other by regular watches; and daring the 


hands, the trowel andteomh 
purpose. This must have had a 
appearance; and wo arg told that ft sw 
those exhibiHons which Mr Beekfhrd 'Sra4''|b^^ 
contemplating. He is represent^ as 
work thus expedited, the buw levy of masehs, tile' 
high and giddy dancing of theught$,and fh$irtfstdlii 
eflbets produced upon the architecture aitd^dods 
below, from one of the cininenees in thevWafib; asid 
wasting the coldest hours of December darkiM^lii 
feasting his sense with this display of'hlmost super^ 
human power.’* These details are chiiracterlsHc of■ 
the author of ‘ Vathek,’ and form an iitterels^g U- 
Instration of his ]>eculiar taste and genius.. - In n22 
—satiated with tlie treasures around him, and de¬ 
siring fresli excitement—Mr Beckford soH his 
mansion and grounds at Fonthill, and removed to 
Bath. ‘To realise the dreams and fictions of hte 
fancy,’ it has been truly said, ‘ seems to liave' been 
the main purist of Mr Bcckford’s lifii; for ^iS'ho 
commanded his fairy palace to gUtter 'amid the 
orange groves, and palms, and aloes of Gintm—dfcr 
this he crowned the Wiltshire iiills with his rich 
monastic turrets—for this, in later days, he has 
placed his airy coronet on, the turreted brow of the 
city of Bladud—for this ho collected in his romance 
of V.athck every gorgeous aecumulation of luxury 
and pleasure; and lived in>idca among them, since 
a too cruel fate had*forbidden him, ev£u wiUi the 
boundless prodigality of ids wealth, to equal jihe son 
of .Motasseni.’ 

The outline or plot of ‘ Vathek’ possesses all the 
wildness of Arabian fiction. Tlie hero is the grand¬ 
son of Haroun al Tlaschid (Aaron the JnsQ, whose 
dominions stretched from Africa to Indio. Ho is 
■fearlciis, proud, inquisitive, a gourmandt^M of theo- 
logic.al controversy, cruel and magnificent in his 
powtr as a caliph; in short, an Eastern Henry VIH. 
He dabbles, moreover, in the occult sciences, and 
interprets ithe i.tars and planetary influences from 
the top of his high tower. In tltese mysterious arts 
the caliph is as-sisted by his mother, CaraHtis, w 
Greek, a woman of superior genius. Their ambi¬ 
tion and guilt render them a prey to a Giaour—a 
supernatural persomage, who plays an irntm^nt 
jmrt in the drama, and harries the caliph to destruc¬ 
tion. ‘ Blit the cltaracter of Vathek, and the splen¬ 
dour of his palaces, is described with such picturesque 
distinctness, that we shall extract some of the open¬ 
ing sentences. 


longest Utd darkest ni^taqf winter, the astonished 
tMvdl^ 'migltlf see the tower r^ing under Hielr 


* Literary Gazette, 11133.—Ilazlilt, who visited tits s^t at 
the HunC'timc, says, ‘Fonthill Abbey, afte{ being envdapcil 
in itn>iciietrablo mystery for a length of years, has been igi-. 
lezpootedly thrown oixm to the Miigar g.rzo, and Itss loM none 
of it-reputetinu for magnificence—though perhaps tts viaisnlgy 
glory. Its classic renown, haire vanished fmm the pul^ 
for ever. It is, in a word, a desert of magnificence, a ghtUglDK 
waste of labnrinus JdlenosB, a cathedral turned into a tejpWiOlP, 
an immense museW of alt tliat Is most Onrlma sM PO^tiry. 
and, at the same time, most worthless, in tlie pir<ii}lte|gtiiip‘W, 
art and nature. Ships of pearl and sens Of ambSluh^ 
fable here—A nniitiliis's shell, surmounted with 
of Neiitnne—tables of agate, cahlnote nt ahonyy snltprei^iS' 
stones, painted windows shedding a gaudy priaisM 
satin borders, marble Hoora, and lamps of s^fi gaW^^liipi; 
pngodos and FtTsisn tapestry—alt th* igdengoar 
tempio Is displayed to Uio view in miniature—' 
far-fetched and dear-bought, rich la Um 
dlHicult in the workmanship—but scaroo ohe.gHpM'ljg^Sw^. 
art, eno solid pi-oof of taste, onelcAy 
imagination.' The coUeotion of btj^Ufde at^ 
was allowed to be almost’ unprsoei^tsd 
Mr Beckford disposed of Fonthilli te ^ ri' 

■mnilctmiLn whn Tia/t iifnnAiinil itfuTfayMi i&' 


gentleman wbo had anxoeiKMl a 

t/f jBdsayUOO, tiw pteptkiMt 1*$^^ j 

tuitM a few book&<M>eit{kinarty 












ENOUSH UTEBATUltE. 


mwan fisCKroRD. 



o/the On^^VatAel: and Aii Magnifiratt 

) sioth caliph of the race of the Abassidee, 

wm' tke son of Mob^m, and tho (craudson of llaroun 
al I&Mtibid. From an early acuuMion to the throuo, 
and tite talents he possessed to adorn it, bis subjects 
weM induced to expect that his reiKii uonld be long 
and happy. His figure was pleasing and majestic; 
but when he was angry, one of his eyes became so 
t^blp that no person could bear to behold it; and 
! (he upon whom it was fixed instantly fell back- 
wi^ and sometimes expired. Pur fear, however, of 
dcpMulating his dominions, and making his palace 
dimlate,' he but rarely gave way to his anpr. 

Being much addicted to women, and tJie.pleasiu-cs 
of the (able, he sought by his aflability to procure 
Bgreeablo companions; iin<l ho succeeded the better 
as his generosity was unbounded and bis indulgences 
unrestrained; for he did not think, with tho caliph 
Omar Ben Abdalar.iz, that it was uc'bessary to make 
a hell of tlus world to cnj(» paradise in the next. 

He surpassed in magnificonco all his jiredcuessors. 
The palace of Alkorcmi, wliicli his father, AI<)tas^<•n), 
had erected on the hill of I’icd IIor,.es, and uhicli 
comiuiuided tho whole city of Samarab, was in his 
idea far too scanty; Ijc added, therefore, five wings, 
or rather other palaces, wliich he destined for the par¬ 
ticular gratificatiuii of each of the senses. In the 
first of th«KC were tabhs enutiiiually covered with 
the most exquibite dainties, which were sit]>pliod both 
by night and by day, according to their eonstaut 
consumption ; whilst the moet delicious wines, and 
the elioicest cordials, (lowed forth from a hundred 
fountains that were never exliaustcd. This palace 
was called Tho Ktcnuvl, or Unsatiating Banquet. 
Tho second was styled Tlio Temple of (delody, oi* 
The Nectar of tlte Soul. It was inhabited by thejnost 
squill musicians and admired poets of^hc time, who 
not only displapd their talents w ithln, but, dispers¬ 
ing in bauds without, caused eiery hdrroutidiiig scene 
to roverberate their songs, which were conciinially 
varied in the most delightful succossiou. 

The palace named Tho Delight of the Byes, or The 
Support of Memory, was one entire enchantment. 
Rarities, collected from ciery comer of tho earth, 
were there found in such ]>rofnsion as to da/zlc and 
confound, but for the order in which they were ar¬ 
ranged. One gallery oxhibited tlio pictures of the 


celebrated Mani, and statues tha» beemed to be i^ne. 
Here a well managed perspeetise attracted the sigiit; 
there the magic of optics agreeably deceived it; whilst 
the naturalist, on his part, exhibited in their acvuial 
classes the. various gifts that Ilcareu had bestowed on 
our globe. In a word, Vathek omitted nothing in this 
palace that might gratify die curiosity ot those wh(f 
resorted to it, although he was not able to satisfy his 
own, far of all men hu was the most curious. 

‘ 1%B Palace of Perfumes, which was termed likewise 
The Incentive to Plcaiure, ounsibtcdajf various halls, 
sOrt&thh diitoreut perfumes which the earth produces 
(veralrtpt perpetually burning in censors of gold, 
Fkmheaux ana aronuttic lamps were here lighW in 


ible deudum might be alleviated by descending into 
apo u^meniie garden, where an assemblage of every 
jQptnWit fiowm diffused through tlie air the purest 
bdwra. ' 

The fiflUi palace, denominated The RHtcai of Mirth, 
Oi^The Dangerous, was frequented by troops of young 
btoutifti as tho Houris, and not less .seduc- 
Who never fidlcd to receive with caresses all whom 
lowed to approach them, and enjoy a few 
'6f Meat company. 

'Mvglthltnaduig ttm sensuality in which Vathek 
jM^expei^oed no abatement in the lore of 


his people, who thought that a sovereign giving him¬ 
self up to pleasure was as able to govern as.one who 
declared himself au enemy to it. But the^nnquiet 
and impetuous disposition of the caliph would not 
allow him to rest there. He bad studied so much for 
his amusement iu the lifetime of his father as to ac¬ 
quire a great deal of knowledge, though not a suffi¬ 
ciency to satisfy himself; for he wished to know every¬ 
thing, even soienoes that did not exist. He was fond 
of engaging in disputes with the Icariipd, but did not 
allow them to push their opposition with warmth. He 
stojiped with presents the mouths of tbow whose- 
mouths could be stopped j whilst otheis, whom his 
liberality was unable to siiMue, ho sent to prison to 
cool their blood—a remedy that ofreii succeeded. 

Vathek diicovcred also a iiredilcctiun for theologi¬ 
cal controversy; but it was not with the orthodox that 
ho usually held. By this means he induced the zea¬ 
lots to oppose him, and then persecuted them in re¬ 
turn ; for he resolved, at any rate, to have rcatori on 
his side. 

The great prophet, Mahomet, wliosc vicars the 
caliphs arc, behold with indignation from his abode in 
the seventh heaven the iireligious conduct of such a 
vieegcicnt. ‘ I.ct us le.ive him to himself,’ said ho to 
the genii, who arc always rc.idy to receive liis cora- 
m.inJs ; ‘let us see to what hiigths his tolly and im¬ 
piety will cany him; if he niu into e-xcoss, wo shall 
know how to ebasliso him. Assist him, thenfore, to 
complete the tower, vvhiib, ip imitation of Niilirod, 
he hath begun ; not, like that great warrior, to escape 
lieing diovvned, but fioiii the insolent curiosity of 
pcnetratiii" the spercts of Heaven: he will not divine 
the fate that awiiits him.’ 

The genii olic^ed ; .and, when the woikmon had 
raised their structure a cubit in the daj time, two 
cubits more weic added in the night. The cspvslitien 
with which the faliric aiosc was not a little flattering 
to the vanity of Vatliek: he f,uiricd that even insen¬ 
sible matter showed a forwanlncss to subserve his de¬ 
signs, not considering that the Micecsses of the foolish 
and wicked fonii the first rod of their ehastisenieiit. 

His pride arrived at its height when, having as¬ 
cended for the first time the fifteen hundred stairs of 
his tower, he cast Ids eyes below, and beheld men not 
larger than pisiiiirt's, mountains than shells, and cities 
than bec-ldvcs. The idea vvhicli such au elevation 
inspired id' his own gnindeur eoinpletely%>wildered 
hvm ; he was alnvost re.idy to adore himself, till, lift¬ 
ing his eyes upwarvl, he saw the stars as high above him 
as they appeared wlieiv he stood on the surface of tho 
earth. He consoled himself, however, for this intrud¬ 
ing and unwelcoiiic pereeptvon of his littleness, with 
tho thought of being gi-eat in the eves of othv'rs; and 
flattered himself that the light of his mind would ex¬ 
tend bcjoinl the reaeli of his sight, and extolt from 
the stars the decrees of bis destiny. 

After sonic horrible sacrifices, related with great 
power, Carathis reads from a roll of parchnieut an 
injunction that Vathek should depart from his 
pdace surrouijvlcd by idl tins pageants of nv.ajesty, 
and set forward on his way to Istakar. * There,’ 
added the writing of the mysterious (viaoor, ‘I 
await thy coming: that is Oie region of wonders; 
there slnolt thou receive the diadem vif Gian Ben 
Gian, tho talismans of BoHman, and the treasures 
of the ]>Tu-adaiuitc sultans: there sholt tium lie 
solaced with all kinds of delight. But Iwware how 
thou entcrest any dwjcUing on thy route, or thou 
(halt feel the effects of my anger.’ The degenerate 
rommander of the true believers sets off on hU 
journey with much }iomp. Carathis remains, bat 
gives the caliph a series of tablets, fraught with 
supernatural qualities, which he is to ronsdt on all 
emergencies. Vathek, to cimciliate the spirits of the 
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id»ce/ Wbilvt Im «u OtterlnR thete wordB, he 
touched &ft'Mainencd lock with hie key, and the 
doon at once onropott with a noise stdll loader thtm 
the thajcda of the dog days, and aa suddenly recoiled 
the moment they had enterra. 

The caliph and Nouronihar beheld each other with 
amaoement at finding themselves in a place which, 
thmiffr roofed with a vaulted ceiling, was so spacious 
and Imy that at first they took it for an iiniueasur- 
able plain. But their eyes at length growing iamilior 
to the gratidenr of the surrounding objects, they ex¬ 
tended their view to those at a distance, and disco- 
vei^ rows of columns and arcades which gradually 
dinrtniAed till they fenninated in a point iMiant a" 
the sun when he darts his last beams athwart the 
ocean. The pavement, strewed over with gold dust 
and saffron, exh^ed so subtle an odour as almost 
overpowered them. They, however, went on, and 
observed an infinity of coiisers, in which ambergris 
and the wood of aloes were continual^ bumirii'. Jie- 
tween the seveml columns were placed tables, each 
spread with a profusion of viands, and wines of evciy 
species sparkling in vases of crystal. A throng of 
gCnii and other fantastic spirits of either so\. daiiocd 
lasciviously at the sound of music which issued from 
beneath.■ • 

Jn the midst of this immense liall a rust ninltitude 
was incessantly p.issing^ who 'cvcTBlly kept their right 
hands on their hearts without oiuv icgaidiiig any¬ 
thing arooMl thorn. They had all the Uriel palcui.s 
of death. Their eyes, der-p sunk in their soekets, re¬ 
sembled those phosphoric meteors that glimmer by 
night in places of interment, borne stalked slowly 
on, absorb^ in profound reverie; some, shrieking with 
agony, ran furioiisly about like tigers wounded with 
poisoned arrows; whilst others, grinding their teeth 
iu rage, foamed along moro fiaiitic than the wildesf 
maniac. They all avoided each otbei; and tlijiugli 
surrounded by a multitude that no mic lould luimbir, 
each wandered at rajidom, unhecdlnl of the rest, as if 
alone on a desert rvheie no foot had tfoddifii. 

Vathek and Nouronihar, frovcu with terror at n 
sight Sc baleful, demanded of the Giaour wlul the°e 
appearances might mean, and why these ambulating 
spectres never withdrew their hands from their hearts { 
‘Perplex not yourselves with so much at once,' rtplied 
he Wuntly, ‘you will soon be acquainted witli all; 
let tu haste and present you to Kblis.’ They con¬ 
tinued their way through the multitude, but not¬ 
withstanding their confidence at first, they wercs not 
sufficiently composed to examine with attention the 
various perspective of balls and of galleries that oiicncd 
on the i^ht hand and left, which woioall illuminated 
bj[ torches and braziers, whose flames rose in pyra¬ 
mids to the centre of the vault. At length they 
esme to a place where long curtains, brocaded with* 
crimson and. gold, fell from all parts in solemn confu¬ 
sion- Here the choirs and dances wcie heard no 
longer. The light which gliiiunercd came from afiir. 

After some time Vathek and NouAnihor pi'rceired 
a glea^ brightening through the drapery, and entered 
A 'mn ^beniaclc hung round with the skins of leo- 
pagm An infinity of elders, with htreaming beards, 
snd afrits in complete armour, had prostrated them- 
selvei before the ascent of a lofty eminence, on the top 
of whtelif upo%a globe of fire, eat the formidable Khlis. 
HisMiSon was that of a youn^mou, whose noble and 
itgi^W fsHturSs seemed to have been tarnished by 
fiulignaBt rtpoun. In his large eyes appeared both 
j^de nad ; his flowing hiur retained some re- 
MRUsnoe to that of on tmgel of light. Imhis hand, 
wmeb thnndm had blasted, he swayed the iron semtre 
tiqi* omues lihe monster Uuianbad, the afrits, ana all 
^ngsma H the abyss, to tremble. At his presence 
this AMrt (Ciho eaUph sunk within him, and he fell 
hie 'Nowmibu, howeyer, though 


greatly dismayed, could not help admiring the peiMn 
of Eblis, for she expected to nave seen same Stn- 
pendous giant. Bbiis, with a voice more nkild 
might be imagined, but such as penetrated riiesoul 
and filled it with the deepest melancholy, said—• 

‘ Creatures of clay, I receive you into mine empire; ye 
are numbered amongst my adorers; enjoy whatever 
this palace aflbrds; the treasures of the pre-adamite 
sultans; their fulminating sabres; and those talis¬ 
mans that compel the dives to open the subterranean 
expanses of the mountain of Kaf, which communicato 
with these. There, insatiable as your curiosity may 
be, shall you find sufficient objects to gratify it. You 
shall possess the exclusive privilege of entering the 
fortresses of Ahenuau, and the halls of Argonk, where 
.arc portrayed all ercatuies endowed with intelligence, 
and the various animuU that inhabited the earth prior 
to the creation of that contemptible being whom ye 
dcnemuiate the father of mankind.’ 

k'athek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves Itevived 
and encouraged by this harangue, eagerly said to the 
Giaour, ‘ Bring iis instantly to the place which con¬ 
tains the-c pneious tnlisiiians.' ‘ Come,’ answered this 
wicked dive, with his malignant grin, ‘comeand pos¬ 
sess all that my sovereign hath pioniiscd, and more.’ 
He thru condiu ted them into a long aisle adjoining the 
t.il)criiaole, preceding them with hasty stops, and fol¬ 
lowed by his dihciplcs with the utmost alwrity. They 
reached at length a hall of gicat extent, and covered 
with a lofty dome, aioiind which appeared fifty por¬ 
tals of broiLsc, sccuicd with as tiiaiiy fastenings of iron. 
A funereal gloom prev ailed ov er the w hole scene. Here, 
ujion two hods of incorruptible cedar, lay recumbent 
the fh shless foniis of the pre-adamito kings, who had 
hctu moiiarchs of the whole e.irtli. They still possessf d 
euouirh of life to he conseloiis of their deplorahlo con¬ 
dition. Their eyes leuincd a melancholy motion ; 
they reganlod one another with looks of the deepest 
dijectinn, c.ich lioldiiig hi- right hand motionless on 
his he.irt. At their feet were iiiscilhed the events of 
their seveial reigns, their power, their pride, and their 
crimes; Soiiiiiiui Daki, and Soliinan, called Giaii lieu 
Gian, who, after kivini; chained up the dives in the 
daik eavc rns of Kiif, became so prcsuiujituouH as to 
doubt of the Supicinc Power. All these maintained 
gieat state, though not to be compared with the emi¬ 
nence of Soliman Ben Baouil. 

This king, so nnowiicd for his wisdom, Vas on the 
loftiest elevation, and jdaced immediately under the 
dome. He apjie.aml to possess more animation than 
the rest. Though, fiom time to time, ho laboured 
with profound sighs, and, like his companions, kept 
his right hand on his heart, jet his countenance was 
more composed, and he seemed to be listening to the 
sullen loai of a cataract, vidblo iu part through one 
of the gr.ated portals, 1 his was the only sound that 
intruded on the silence of these doleful mansions. A 
range of brazen v ases surrounded the elevation. ‘ Re¬ 
move the covers from these enbalistio depositories,’ 
said the Giaour to Vathek, ‘ and avail thyseK of the 
talismans which will break asunder all theso gates of 
bronze, and nst only render thee master of the trea¬ 
sures contained within tliem, but also of tho spirits by 
which they are guarded.’ 

The caliph, .whom this ominous pteliminaiy had 
entirely disconcerted, approached tho vases with fal- 
terifig footsteps, and was ready to sink with terror 
when he begid tho groans of Soliman. As he pro¬ 
ceeded, a voice from the livid Ups of the prophet arti¬ 
culated these words‘ In my lifetime 1 filled a 
magnificent throne, having, on iny right hand, iwelro 
thousand seats of gold, where the patriarchs and the 
prd^ets heard my doctrines; on ray left, tho sages 
and doctors, upon as many thrones of silver, were pre¬ 
sent at all my decisions. Whilst I thus administered 
justice to innumerable multitudes, the birds of the 
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iji, bovering over me, «erv«d m » eaaopj ngainst the 
n,]w ef the sun., M; people flouririied, and my palace 
tme to ^e clottde. 1 erected a temple to the Moot 
High, wMdi was the wonder of the universe; but I 
bawly euffered myself to be seduced by the loi’e of 
women, and a cariosity that could not bo restrained 
by sublunary things. 1 listened to the counsels of 
Abennan, and the doubter of Pharaoh; and adored 
flee, and the bests of heaven. I forsook the holy city, 
and coinTnanded the genii to rear the stupendous 
palace of Istakar, and the terrace of the watch-towers,' 
each of which was consecrated to a star. There for a 
while I enjoyed myself in the zenith of glory and plea¬ 
sure. Not only men, but supernatural beings, were 
subject also to niy will. 1 l>cgau to think, as these 
unhappy monarchs around had already thought, tliat 
the vengeance of Heaven was asleep, when at once 
the thunder burst my stnirtures asunder, and preci- 
jntated me hither, where, however, I do not remain, 
like the other inhabitants, totally destitute of hope; 
for an angel of light hath revealed that, in considera¬ 
tion of the piety of mjr early youth, my woes shall 
come to on end when this cataract shall for ever cease 
to flow. Till then, I am in tornients- 7 -ineffable tor¬ 
ments ! an unrelenting fire preys on my heart.’ 

Having uttered this exclamation, ijoliiiian raised 
his hands towards Heaven in token of supplication; 
and the caliph discerned through his bosom, which was 
transparent ns crystal, his heart enveloped in flames. 
At a sight BO full of horror, Nouronihar fell back, like 
one petrified, into the arms of V.atbck, who cried out 
with a convulsive sob—‘ 0 Giaour! whither hast thou 
brought us!- Allow us to depart, .and I will relimiuish 
all thou hast promised.* 0 Mahomet! remains there 
no more mercy 1’ * None, none!’ replied the malicious 
dive. * Know, miserable prince! thou art now in the 
abode of vengeance and despair. Thy heart, also, will 
be, kindled like those of the other votaries of Kblis. 
A few days are allotted thee previous to this facal 
period; employ them as thou w'ilt; recline on these 
heaps of gold; command the infernal potentates; 
range at thy pleasure through these immense subter¬ 
ranean domains, no barrier shall be shut against thee. 
As for me, I have fulfilled my mission ; 1 now leave 
thee to thyself.’ At these words he vanished. 

The caliph and Nouronihar remained in the most 
abject aflliction. Their tears were unable to flow, and 
scarcely could they support themselves. At length, 
taking each other despondingly by the hand, they 
went falteringly from this fatal ball, indifferent which 
way they turiicd their steps. Every portal opened at 
their approacli. The dives fell prostrate before them. 
Every reservoir of riches was disclosed to their view, 
but they no longer felt the incentives of curiosity, of 
pride, or avarice. With like apathy they heard the 
chorus of genii, and saw the stately banquets pre¬ 
pared to regale them. They went wandering on, from 
chamber to chamber, hall to hall, and gallery to 
gallery, all without bounds or limit; all distinguish¬ 
able by the same lowering gloom, all adorned with 
die same awful grandeur, all traversed by persons 
in search of repose and consolation, but who sought 
them ‘ in vain; for every one carried within him a 
heart tormented in flames. Shunned by these various 
sufiifirerB, who seemed by their looks to be upbraiding 
the p^nets of their guilt, they withdrew from them 
ip wait, in direful suspense, the moment which should 
ngider them to ea^ other the like objects of tenor. 
j-isWhatl’ exclaimed Nouronihar, *wul the time 
oenip' when I shall snatch my hand from thine!’ 

H^d Ifatbek, *aad eball my eyes ever cease to 
thine Ic^ dnoghto of enjoyment! Shall 
the pkaaiMlli ^ oat redprow ecstacies be reflected'on 
vHdt hibwl It was not thou that broughtst me 
Mdwr; th«HprtseipIos by,wh«sh Carathis perverted 
the eole cause of my perdition 1 


It is but ri^t she shoAld havehersiuep of Hov'- 

ing given rent to thero painful escptesitonev^ 
to an afrit, who was stirring up one of the 
and bade him fetch the Priiteess Cemthis flepm. |hl 
palace of Sainarah. > ' 

After issuing these orders, the oali^h and'NmMni- 
har continued walking amidst the silent till 

they heard voices at tne end of the mllety. Piwam* 
ing them to proceed from some uimappy b^igs «rh<^ 
like themselves, were awaiting th«r final dot^ thw 
followed the sound, and found it tocompfronf a imafi 
square chamber, where they discovered, siting on 
sofa-s, four young men of goodly figure, and a'lovdy 
female, who were holding a mefancholy oonv'ersathm, 
by the glimmering of a lonely lamp, Eaeh had a. 
gloomy and forlorn air, and two of them weTO efia-* 
bracing each other with great tenderness. On seeing 
the caliph and the daughter of Fakroddin enter, Oiey 
arose, saluted, and mime room for them. 7hcn be 
who appeared the most considerable of the gTOttp 
addressed himself thus to VathekStrangers, w^ 
doubtless are in the same state of sns^se with oai^‘ 
selves, as yon do not yet bear your hand on your heart, 
if you aiv! come hither to pass the iutenwl allotted, 
previous to the infliction of our common punishment, 
condescend to relate the adventures that hare brought 
you to this fatal place; and we, in return, will ac¬ 
quaint you with ours, which tieservo but too well to 
be heard. To trace back our crimes to their source, 
though wc arc not ]>eriuitted to rcpeiit,<is the only 
employment suited to wretches like us.’ 

The caliph and Nouronihar assented to the proposal, 
and Vathek liegaii, not without tears and lamenta¬ 
tions, a sincere recital of every circumstance that had 
passed. When the alHicting narrative was olosed, the 

B rian entered on his own. Each person pro- 
in order, and when the third, prince had 
reached the midst of bis adventures, a sudden noise 
interrupted b^, which caused the vault to tremble 
and to open. 

Immcdialely It cloud dcscond'cd, which, gradually 
dissipating, discovered Carathis on the himk of an 
afrit, who grievously complained of his burden. She, 
instantly springing to the ground, advanced towards 
her son, and said, ‘ lYhat dost thou here in this little 
square chamber! As the dives are become subjeot to 
thy beck, I expected to have found thee on the Hirone 
of the pre-adamite kings.’ 

‘ Execrable woman!’ answered the caliidi, ‘ ouned 
be the day thou gavest me birth! flo, follow this afirit; 
let him conduct thee to the hall of the Prophet Soli- 
man: there thou, wilt learn to what these palaces are 
destined, and how much I ought to abhor the im¬ 
pious knowledge thou hast taught me.t 
‘ Has the height of power to which thott art arrived 
tunieii thy brain V answered Carathis r ‘ bat I.ask no 
more than permission to show my respect'fef SolimSA 
the prophet. It is, however, proper thou thouidst ^ 
know that (os the afrit has iuformM me neii^^ (ff .us 
shall return to Samorah) I requested hii'permii|irion 
to arrange my affairs, and he politely. 

Availing myself, therefore, of thef^ 

me, I set fire to the tower, and eonsonudil^^I" 

mutes, negresses, and serpents, which havie.'tj^eted 

me so much good service: nor dioald 4. heen 

less kind to Morokanabad, had he W*’ 

by deserting at last tif thy brother, m 

louk, who had the folly to return to 

vide husbands for thy wives, 1 undofihMdi^lh^lidt. 

have put Mm to the torture, l^t, h^g^#^lj!lH|3!ii'I 

onlv hung him, after having decoyed 

with thy wives, whom I buried 

ray negresses, who thus spent 

gitUkUy to their satdiffacrioa. WU&. 

whodrer stood high is 

the greatnem of her ndiid '.by 
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the service of one of the nuigi> I think, will soon 
be one of our eoeiety.’ 

Vathek, too much cast down to express the indig¬ 
nation excited by such a discourse, ordered the afrit 
to remove Carathis from his presence, and continued 
unmetsed in thoughts which his companions durst 
not'disturb. 

Carathis, however, eagerly entered the dome of 
Soliinan, and without regarding in the least the 
groaiis <rf the prophet, undauntedly removed the 
covers of the f^es, and violently seized on the talis¬ 
mans. Then, with a voice wore loud than had 
hitherto been heard within these mansions, she com¬ 
pelled tho dives to disclose to her the most secret 
treasures, the most profound stores, which the afrit 
himself had not seen. She passed, by rapid descents, 
known only to Eblis and. his most favoured poten¬ 
tates; and thus penetrated the very entrails of tho 
earth, where breathes the sansar, or the icy wind of 
death. Nothing appallod her dauuj^lcss soul. She 
perceived, however, in all the inmates who bore their 
Itands OH'their heart, a little singularity, not much 
lo her taste. 

As she was ejncrgiug from one of the abysses, Eblis 
stood forth to her view; but notwithstanding he dis¬ 
played the full effulgence «f hi.s infernal majesty, she 
proscrved her counteiiapco unaltered, and even jiaid 
her compliments with (vnjsidcrable firmness. 

This superit monarch thus answered: ‘ Priiiceas, 
whose knowledge and whose crimes hare merited a 
conspicuous rank in my empire, thou dost well to 
t avail thyself of the leisure that remains; for the 
flaines and torments which are ready to seize on thy 
heart will not fail to provide thee soon with full em¬ 
ployment.’ He said, and was lost in tho curtains of 
his tabernacle. 

Carathis paused for a moment with surprise; but’ 
resolved to follow the advice of Eblis, she asscmji>ied 
all the choirs of genii, and all the di^fcs to ]>ay her 
homage. Thus marched she in triumph, through a 
vapour of perfumes, amidst the acclftmadons of all 
the malignant spirits, with most of whom she had 
formed a previous acquaintance. She even attempted 
to dethrone one of the Solimans, for the puq)osc of 
usurping his place; when a voice, proceeding from the 
abyss of death, proclaimed: ‘All is accomplished !’ 
Instantaneously the haughty forehead of tho intrepid 
princess becamo corrugated with agony: she uttered 
a tremendous yell; and fixed, no more to be with¬ 
drawn, her right hand upon her heart, which waft be- 
' come a receptacle of eternal fire. 

In this delirium, forgetting all ambitious projects, 
and her thirst for that knowledge which .should ever 
' be hidden from mortals, she overtunicd the offerings 
of the genii; and having execi'atod the hour she was 
b^ttM, and the womb that had homo her, glanced* 
on in a rapid whirl that rendered her invisible, and 
continued to revblve without intermission. 

Almost at the same instant the same voice an¬ 
nounced to the caliph, Nouronihar, the four princes, 
and ^e princess, the awful and irrevocable decree. 
Their hei^ immediately took fire, and they at once 
lust the most precious gift of Heaven—Hope. These 
unhappy beings recoil^ with looks of the most furi¬ 
ous distraction. Vathek beheld in the eyes of Nouro- 
nihar nothingijiut rage and vengeance; nor could she 
ditcem aught in his but aversion Mid despair. The 
two princes, who were friends, and, till that moment, 
lusd preserved their attachment, shrunk bock, gnash¬ 
ing tfafek teeth with mutual and unchangeable hatred. 
R^ah and his sister made reciprocal gestures of im- 
ifteeation: all testified their horror for each other by 
melt ghastly convulsions and screams that could 
not |i»‘siUN>ihe>ed. All severally plunged themselves 
intsc^kw tomrsed multitude, there to wander in an 
' of Unabating anguish. 


Such was, and such should be, the punishment of 
unrestrained passions and atrocious deeds t Such shall 
be the chastisement of that blind curiosity which 
would transgress those hounds the wisdom S the 
Creator has prescribed to human knowledge; and such 
the dreadful disappointment of that i-ostless ambition 
which, aimjiig at discoveries reserved for beings of a 
supernatural order, perceives not, through its infli- 
tuated pride, that tho condition of man upon earth is 
to be—humble and ignorant. i 

Thus the Caliph Vathek, who, for the sake of empty I 
pomp and forbidden power, had sullied himself with ! 
a thousand crimes, became a prey to grief without ' 
end, and remorse without mitigation; whilst the | 
humble, the despised Gulchenroiiz, passed whole ages I 
in undisturbed tranquillity, and in the pure happiness ' 
of childhood. 

There is astonishing force and grandeur in some I 
of these conceptions. The catastrophe possesses a I 
sort of epic sublimity, and the spectacle of the vast 
multitude incessantly pacing those halls, fh>m which 
all hope has fled, is worthy the genius of Milton. 
Tlie numberless graces of description, the piquant 
allusions, tlic humour and satire, and the wild yet 
witty spirit of mockery and derision (like the genius 
of Voltaire) which is spread over the work, we must 
leave to the reader. The romance altogether places 
Mr Bcckford among the first of Our imaginative 
writers, independently of the surprise which it is 
calculated to excite as the work of a youth of nine¬ 
teen or twenty, who had never been in the countries 
he describes with so much animation and accuracy. 


niCnARU CnSIBERLAND. ' 

■Rtchabd (Ir.MnERLANB, the dramatist, was author 
of three novels, ArmiM, Henrii, and JtAn de Lan- 
raster. The learning, knowledge of society (in¬ 
cluding foreign manners), and the dramatic talents j 
of this autjior, would seem to have qualified him in | 
an eminent degree for novel writing; but this is by | 
no means the case. His fame must rest on bis j 
comedies of The HWt Indian, The Wheel of Fortune, ] 
and The Jcic. Mr Cumberland was son • of Mr 
Denison Cumberland, bisliop of Clonfort, and after¬ 
wards of Kilmore. He was born in 17^2, in the 
Master’s Lodge of Trinity college, Cqpibrldge, then 
(woupied by his celebrated niatcmiU grandfatlicr, 
Dr ^ntley. He was designed for the church; but 
in return for some services rendered by hie father, 
the young student was appointed private secretary 
to the Man;uis of Halifax, whom he accompanied 
to Ireland. Through the influence of his patron, he 
WHS made crown agent for the province of Nova 
Scotia; .and he was afterwards appointeil, by Lord 
George Gerniaiii, secretary to the Board of Trade. 
The dramatic pmformances of Cumberland written 
about this time were highly successful, and intro¬ 
duced liim to all the literary and distingpiished 
society of his day. The character of him by Gold¬ 
smith ill his Retaliation, where he is praised as 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts, 

is one of the finest compliments ever paid by one 
author to another. In the year 1780 Cumberland was 
employed on a secret mission to Spain, in order to 
endeavour to detach that country ftom the hostile 
confederacy against Englmid. He seems to have been 
misled by the Abbe Hussey, chaplain to the king of 
Spain; and after residing a twelvemonth at Madrid, 
bei*was recalled and payment of his drafts refused. A 
sum of X5000 was due him; but as Cumberland had 
failed in the negotiation, and had exceeded his coin- 
mission through excess of zeal, the minister harshly 
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reAised to remunerate him. Thus situated, the uu- 
furtunate dramatist was comxieUed to sell his })ater- 
nal estate and retire into private life, lie ttx)k up 
his' afiode at 'Punbridge, and there poured forth a 
variety of dramas, essays, and (.tlier works, among 
■which were two epic poems; Olivary and The Exv- 
dtuJ, the latter written in co.ijiinetiuii with Sir 
James Bland Burgess. Koiie ol tliese efibrts can 
i be said to have overstepped the line of mediocrity; 
! for though Cumberland had erudition, taste, and 
accomplishments, he wanted, in all but two or three 
of his plays, the vivifying pow'er of genius. His 
Metamre vf his Oirn Life (for which he obtained 
i6500) are graphic and entertaining, but too many of 
Itis anecdotes of his contemporaries will not bear a 
I rifpd scrutiny. Jlr Cumberland died on the 7th of 
May 1811. His Jirst noved, ‘Arundel’(1789), was 
hurriedly composed; but tlie scene being partly in 
' college and at. court, and treating of scenes and 
• eharacters in high-life, the author drew upon his 
reiiolkwtions, and p.aiuted vigorously what lie Jiad 
felt and witnessed. His seeond work, ‘ Henry’ 
(179.5), which be polished V ith great eaiv, to imi¬ 
tate the elalwrate style of Kiehling, was less happy; 
for in low-life Cumlierland w'as not so much at 
home, and his portraits are grossly overcharged. 
The character of Ezekiel Dow, a Methodist preacher, 
is praised by Sir Walter Scott as not only an ex¬ 
quisite bnt a just portrait. The resemblance to 
Fielding’s Parson Adams is, however, too marked, 
while the Mcthodistic traits introduced are, liow- 
ever faithful, less pleasing tlian the learned sim¬ 
plicity and htmlamde of the worthy ]iarson. An¬ 
other peculiarity of the author is thus touched upon 
by Scott: ‘He liad a p*:culiar t.iste in love :ittiiirs, 

, which induced him to reverse the natural and usual 
I practice of courtsiiip, and to throw nxion the softer 
sex the task of wooing, which is more gi’aeefully, as 
I well as n.aturally, the province of tlie man.’ In 
I these wooing scenes, too, there is a gi-eat want of 
I delicacy and propriety: Cumberland wnis not here 
I a ‘ mender of hearts.’ The lliird novel of our author 
! ■was the work of his iidvanced years, and is of a very 
. inferior description. It would be unjust not to add, 
that the prose style of Cumberlaml in hi.s memoirs 
and ordin.ary narratives, where humour is not at- 
i tempted, is easy and flowing—the style of a scholar 
. and gentltmau. 

ft 

T1IOM.VS IIOMUOFT. 

Thomas Holcroft, whose singular history and 
dramatic xierformanccs we have already norieed, was 
author of several once popular novels. The first 
was published in 1780, mider the title of Ahvi/n. nr 
Ae Oentietnan Comedmn. I’his had, and deserved to 
i have, bat little success. Ills second, Anna St Ives, 
i in seven volumes (1792), was well received, and 
i attracted attention from its political bearings no 
; lass than the force of its style and characters. The 
I principal characters are, as Hazlilt remarks, merely 
I the vehicles of certain general sentfcnents, or ma*- 
. chines, put into action, as an cxiwriment to show how 
I these general prineii>Ies would operate in particular 
I situations. The s:w]C intention is manifested in his 
; third novel, Hugh Trevor, the first part of which 
j appeared in 1794, ami the remainder in 1797. In 
, ‘ Hugh Truvor,’ Holcroft. like Godwin, depicted the 
1 vices and distresses which he conceived to be 
! generated by the existing institutions of society. 

: There are some good sketelics, and many eloquent 
' and just observations in the work, and those who 
' have read it in youth will remember the vivid im¬ 
pression that some parts arc calculated to convey. 

I The political doctrines inculcated by tlie author are 



captivating to young nvinds, and were enforced by 
Holcroft in Qie form of well-contrasted characters, 
lively dialo^e, and XMinted satire. He was himself 
a true believer in the practicability irf such a 
Utopian or ideal state erf society. The song of 
Gaffer Gray in ‘ Hugh Trevor,* which glances ironi- 
ciilly at the inhumanity of the rich, Inis a forcible i 
simplicity and trutii in particular cases, ■which made 
I it a favourite with tlie public. 

j Oaffer Gray. * 

llo! why dost thou shiver and shake, 

flatter Gray; «> 

And why doe.s thy nose look so blue! 

‘ ’TLs the weather that’s cold, 

’Tis I'm grown very old. 

And niy doublet is uot veiy new, 

Well-a-day!’ 

• 'I'hcn lino thy won: doublet with ale, ♦ 

Garter I iray; 

And wann thy old heart with a glass. 

* Nay, but credit I’ve none. 

And my money’s all gone; 

Then say how may that come to pass! 

Well-a-day!’ ■> 

llio .way to the house oil the brow, 

Garter Gray; ' 

And knock at the jolly xiricst’s door.,j, 

‘The piiesi often preaches 
Against worldly riches, 

But iKi’er gin.s a mite to the poor, 

VVell-a-daj ' 

'1 lie lawyer lii es uuder the hill, 

Garter Gr.ay ; 

"Vv armly fenced both in back and in fnmt. 

‘ lie ivill fasten his locks. 

And will thrciiten the stocks 
Should he ever more find we in want, 

V.’cll-u,-dayl’ 

The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Garter Gray; 

And the season will welcome you there. 

‘ Ills fat beeves and his beer. 

And his merry new year, 

Are all for the Hush and the fair, 

AVcU-a-day!’ 

My keg is but low, I confess. 

Garter <iray; 

IVhat then ? While it lasts, man, wo’ll live, 

‘ The poor wan alone, 

When he hears the poor wpap, 1 

Of his morsel a morsel will give, ! 

I Well-a-day!’ ! 

Holcroft wrote another novel, Brian Perdue, but it ' 
is greatly inferior to his former xif^ductions. His ! 
whole works, indeed, were eclipsed by those of I 
Godwin, and hrfVe now fallen out of notice. 

e. 

ROUEHT BAOE. 

Anotlior novelist of a similar stamp was Robbut 
Baob, a Quaker, who, like Holcroft, imbibed the ! 
principles of the French revolutionf* stud iulhsed ! 
them into various works of fiction. Bage waS born 
at Darley, in Derbyshire, on the 29tii of February i 
1728. His father was a paxier-maker, and his son ' 
continued in the same occupation tlirough lUb. His j 
manufactory w.as at Elfor^ near Tamworth, tvliere [ 
he realised a decent compotenca During the l&st i 
eight years of his life, Bage reside<l at,Tamworth, 
where be died on the 1st of September 180U The [ 
works of this author are, Mount Keumk lltlx i 
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1 Barham Doumg, 1784 j The Fair St/rian, 1787) 

I James Wallace, 1788 ; Man as He Is, 1792 j Henm^ 

I prong, or Man as He Is Hot, 1796. Bage’s novels 
' aro decidedly inferior to those of Ilolcroft, and it is 

surprising that Sir Walter Scott should have ad¬ 
mitted them into his novelists’ library, and at the 
same time excluded so many superior virorks. .‘Bar- 
liam Downs’ and ‘Hennsprong’ are the most inte¬ 
resting of the series, and contain some good satirical 
portraits, though th^ plots of both are crude and 
defective. * 

SOPIITA AND HARBIJET LEK. 

• 

These ladies, autlioresscs of The Canterhurj/ Tales, 
a series of striking and rom.antic fictions, were tlie 
' daughters of Mr Lee, a gentleman who had been 

II articled to a solicitor, iiut wlio adopted the stage as 
I a profession. Sophia was born in London in 17.)0. 

She was tlie eldest of the sisters, and the early death 
of her motlicr devolved upon her rtie cares of the 
I household. She secretly cultivated, however, a 
' strong attachment to literature. Her first aiipear- 
I ance as an author was nut made till her thirtieth 
. year, when she produced her comedy. The CluipUr 
; of Accidents, which wasdwonght out at tlie Ilay- 
niarket Ihetitre by the, elder (,’olman, and received 
'■ with great apjdausu. iflte profits of this piei;o were 
devoted by filiss Iam towards cst.'iblisliing a semi¬ 
nary for yi*mg ladies at Balli, wiiieli was i iiderr-d 
the more necessary by the de.ath of her fatlier in 
1781. Thither, accordingly, tlie sisters’ repaired, 
and their talents and prudence were rewarded iiy 
rapid and perm.ancnt .success. In 1784 she published 
the first volume of The linrsx, nr a Talc of Other 
, Times; which was soon followed by tlie reniainder 
of the talc, the work liaving instantly liccoine popn-* 
lar. Tlie time selected by Miss Lee as tlie siij),)ect 
of her story was that of Queen Elizabeth, ami bur 
production may lie considered one of the earliest of 
. onr liistorieal romances. It is tingetl wifli a melaii- 
ciioly and contemplative spirit; aiul the same feeling 
is displayed in her next production, a tragedy entitled 
, Almegdti, Qvhm of Grenada, produced in 179G. In 
the succeeding year, Harriet Leu jmblislied tlie first 
volume of' The Oanterluiry Tales,’ which ultimately 
i extended to five volumes. 'I'wo only of the sti'ri'’s 
. were the prwluction of Sophia Lee. namely. The 
I Young Laitg's Tide, or the Two Emitgs, and Tlw Ckrgij- 
' mans Tale. 'I'liev are chiiracterised by great•teu- 
I derncss and feeling; hut the more striking features 
; of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ and the great nicrit of 
; the collection, belong to ILirriet Lee. Kruitzner, or 
J the German's Tale, fell into the hands of Byron wlicn 
; he was about fourteen. ‘ It mode a deep impressiovj 
: upon me,’ ho says, ‘ and may indeed be said to cuii- 
; tain the germ of much that 1 Iiave since written.’ 

While residing at I’isa in 1821, Byron dramatised 
i Miss liCe’s romantic story, and puhlislied his version 
I of it under tlie title of * Wemer, or%e Inlicritaiice.' 

I Tlie incidents, aiid much of the language of tlio play, 
j .'ire dircctlpr copied from the novel, and the public 
1 w'ere unanimous in eonsidiwing Harriet Lee as more 
' interesting, passionate, and even more poetical, than 
1 lier illustrious imitator. ‘The story,’ says one of 
I tho critics wHbm Byron’s play recalled to the merits 
I of Harriet Lee, * is one of the most powerfully con- 
' reived, one of the most picturesque, and at tho s.ame 
time instructive stories, that we -ire acquaintisl with. 
Indeed, thus led as we are to name Harriet Die, 
wo canmit allow tliq opportunity to pass without 
saying that we have always ■coiisidered her works 
as standinff upon the verge of the very first rank of 
excellence; that is to say, as inferior to no Eiiglisli 
novels whatever, excepting those of Fielding, Sterne, 


Smollett, Richardson, Defoe, Raddifi^, Godwin,'] 
Edgeworth, and the author of Waverley. It would . 
not, perhaps, be going too far to say, that the “ Can- j 
terbury Tales” exhibit more of tliat species of'inven- ! 
tion which, as we have already reniarked, was never i 
common in English literature, than aii|^ of the works j 
oven of those first-rate Tioveliat.s we have named, i 
witli the single exception of Fielding. “ Kruitxncr, { 
or the German's Tale,” possesses mystery, and yet ! 
elearnoss, as to its structure, strengtli of eliaraclers, I 
and, above all, the most lively interest, blemltd with, 
and subservient to, the nioel, allecting of moral les- ! 
sons. 'I'lie main idea which lie.s at tlie root of it is i 
the horror of .an erring father, who, liavieg licen I. 
detected in vice by his son, lias dared to ilefend liis 1 
own sin, and so to perplex the .son’s notions of moral 
rectitude, on finding that the son, in iiis inm, has 
puslied the false jirineiples tlius instilled to the last I 
and worst extreme — on hearing his own sopliistrie.s i 
Hung in his fiwc by a murderer.’* The short and ■ 
spirited style of tliese t.ales, and the frequent dia¬ 
logues they contain, impart to them something of a i 
dramatie force and in‘erest. .ind jirevont their tiring I 
tlie patience of the reader, like too many of tlie three- | 
volume novels. In 180-8 .Mi-s Sopliia Go retired 
from tlie duties of Iier seliolastie, establisliiiient, ! 
having earned an independent provision for the j 
reniainder of lier life. t>li >rtly afterwards slie imb- 
lisiied The Life of a Ijwr, a tale whieli slie bad j 
written early in life, and whicli is marked by juve- i 
nility of thought and expression, tliougli witli lier , 
usual warmth and rielmes* of deseriptioii. In 1807, j 
a comedy from her pea, called The Assignation, was | 
performed at Drury I.ane; lint played only oiiee, | 
tile audience eoneeiving tliat some of llio satirical i 
portraits were aimed at popular iodiviiluals. Miss : 
Loi' finally' settled at riifton, wliere slic resided . 
twelve 3’ears, and died on tlie ].8tli of Mareh 18-24, j 
in the arm.s of her alibetionato and accomplished : 
sister. | 

M iss TIarriet Leo, iiesiiles tin* ‘ Canterliury Talc.s,’ ! 
wrote two dramas, The Hew Peerage, and The Ihree ' 
Slrangers. The plot of tlie latter is ehk-tly' taken I 
from her German tale. 'J'he jilay was brouglit out ' 
at Covent Giivdeii tlieatre in Doeemlier 1835, but 
was barely tolerated for ooe nigiit. 

^Intfodudkm to the OanU rhurg Ted?!.] i 

There are people in the world who think their lives 
well ciiiplojed in eiillecthig shell-; there are others 
not loss satisfied to .spend theirs in rlassiiig butrcrilics. 
For my own part, I iihiays preferred animate toinani- I 
mate nature ; and would rather post to the antipodes ! 
to mark a now cliaractor, or develop a singular inci- * 
dent, than liecoine a fellow of the Royal Society hy on- I 
riehiugniuscmnswith nondescripts. Front this .account j 
yon, niy gentle reader, iiiiiy, without any oxtraordi- ; 
nary penetration, have di.scovered tliiit I am among [ 
tlic ocvcntrle part of mankind, by the courtesy of each 1 
other, and themselves, yclepoj poets—a title which, } 
however meanior eontemj'riblo it may sound to those , 
not honoured witli it, never yet was rejected by a i 
single mortal on whom the suliragc of uiankiud con- \ 
ferred it ; no, though the laurel leaf of Apollo, baneu j 
ill its nature, was twined by the frozen fingers of ; 
Poverty, and shed upon the brow it crowned her chill- j 
ing influence. But when did it so! Too often des- j 
tilled to deprive its graced owner of every leal good 
by an enchantment which we know not'how to define, 
it comprchciids in itself such a variety of ploasurra 
and posscssioms, that well may one of us ciy— 

• 

Thy lavish charter, taste, appropriates aU we see! 

* Blackwood’s Magazine, tM. xii. 
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Happily, too, we are not like virtvmi in general, en- 
cumbei^ with the treasures gathered in our per^i- 
nation;. Compact in their nature, they lie all in the 
small cavities of our brain, which are, indeed, often so 
small, as to i^der it doubtful whether wo have any 
at all. The few discoveries T have made in that 
richest of mines, the human soul, I have not been 
churl enough to keep to myself; nor, to say truth, 

; unless I con find out some other means of supporting 
I iny corporeal existence than animal food, do 1 think 
I 1 shall ever be able to afford that sullen aflectatiou of 
'' superiority. 

1 Travelling, I have already said, is my taste; and, 

1 to make my journeys pay for themselves, my object. 

I Much against my good liking, some troublesome fel- 
1 lows, a few mouths ago, took the liberty of making n 
I little home of mine their own; nor, till 1 hiul coined 
' a small portion of my brain in the mint of my worthy 
: friend Coorge Robinson, could I induce them to de- 
! part. I gave a proof of my politeness, however, in 
i leaving my house to them, and retired to the coast of 
; Kent, where I fell to work very busily, (iay with the 
I hope of shutting my door on these unwelcome visi- 
; tants, I walked in a severe frost from Deal to Do\er, 
i to secure a seat in the stage-coach to London. One 
only was vacant; and having engaged it, ‘ maugre the 
! freezing of the bitter sky,’ 1 wandered forth to note 
1 the memorabilia of Dover, and was soon lost in one of 
my fits of exquisite abstraction. 

With reverence I looked up to the cliff which our 
; immortal bard has, with more fancy than truth, de¬ 
scribed. With toil mounted, by ap almost endle.ss 
_staircasc, to the top of a castle, which added nothing 
i to my poor stock of ideas but the leiigUi of our virgin 
; queen’s pocket-pistol—that truly Dutch present; cold 
' and weary, I w.as pacing towards the inn, when a sharp- 
I visaged barber popped his head over his sliop-door to 
reconnoitre the inquisitive stranger. A brisk fire, 

. which I suddenly cant my eye on, invited my frozen 
hands and feet to its precincts. A civil question to 
. the honest man produced on his {>art a civil invita¬ 
tion ; and having placed me in a snug seat, he readily 
. gave me the benefit of all his oral tradition. 

1 ‘ !>ir,’ he said, ‘ it is mighty lucky you came across 

' me. The vulgar people of this town have no genius, 

. sir—no taste; they never show the greatest curiosity 
' in the place. Sir, we have here the tomb of a poet!’ 

' ‘ The toihb of a poet!’ cried I, with a spring that 

I electrified tny informant no less than myself. ‘ What 
I poet lies here I and where is ho buried 1’ 
j ‘ Ay, that is the curiosity,’ returned he exultingly. 
i I smiled; his distinction was so like a barber. While 
i he had been speaking, J recollected he must allude to 
! the grave of Churchill—that vigorous genius who, well 
! calculated to stand forth the champion of freedcin, 
has recorded himself the slave of party, and the vic¬ 
tim of spleen I So, however, thought not the barber, 

' who considered him as the first of human beings, 
i ’This great man, .sir,’ continued he, ‘ uho lived and 
: died in the cause of liberty, is interred in a very re- 
; markable spot, sir; if you were not so cold and so 
I tired, sir, 1 could ^ow it you in a motnent.’ Curio¬ 
sity is an excellent greatcoat: I forgot 1 had no 
other, and strode after the barber to a spot surrounded 
by mined walls, in the midst of which stood the white 
marble tablet, markeil with Churchill’s name—to ap¬ 
pearance its only distinction. 

- * Cast your eyes on the walls,’ said the important 
barber I ‘they once enclosed a church, as you may 
seel’ 

On inmecting 'the crumbling ruins more narrowly, 

I did, indeed, discern the traces of Gothic architec¬ 
ture. * 

‘Yes, sir,’ cried'^ friend the barber, with the con¬ 
scious pride of an huglishmali, throwing out a gaunt 
leg and ana, ‘Churchill, the champion of liberty, is 


interred here! Hem, sir, in the veiy ground .where 
King John did homage for the crown he dis^rac^.’ 

The idea was grand. In the eye of fancy 'tho slmi- 
der pillars amin lifted high the vaulted roof that 
rang with solemn chanting. I saw the instdent 
legate seated in scarlet pride. I saw the sneers of 
many, a mitred abbot. I saw, bareheaded, the mean, 
the prostrate king. I saw, in short, everything but 
the barber, whom in my flight and swell of soul I { 
had outwalked and lost. Somejuore curious traveller j 
may again pick him up, perhaps, aniWeam more mi¬ 
nutely the fact. 

Waking from my reverie, I found myself on the 
pier. The pole beams of a powerless sun gilt the<.1uc- 
tuating Wtives and the distant spires of Calais, which 
I now clearly surveyed. What a new train of images 
here spmng up in my mind, borne away by succeed¬ 
ing impressions with no less rapidity I From the monk 
of Sterne 1 travelled up in five minutes tO the inflex¬ 
ible Edward III. sentencing the noble burghers; and 
having seen th4m saved by the eloquence of Philippa, 

1 wanted no better seasoning for my mutton-chop, 
and pitied the empty-headed peer who was stamping 
over my little parlour in fury at the cook for having 
over-roasted his pheasant. 

The coachman now showed his ruby face at the door, 
and [ jumped into the stage, where were already seated 

two p'lsscugers of my own scy, and one of-would 

I could say the fairer i But, though truth may not 
lie spoken at all timt-s, even upon paper, dne now and 
then may do her justice. Half a glance discovered 
that the good }a<1y opposite to me had never been 
handsome, and now added the injuries of time to the 
severity of nature. Civil but cold compliments hav¬ 
ing passed, 1 closed my eyes to expand my soul; and, 
while f'idiricating a brief poetical history of England, 
'to help short memories, was something astonished to 
find myself tugged violently by the sleeve; and not 
less so to see the coach empty, and hear an obstinate 
waiter insist upon ii that we were at Canterbury, and 
the supper’ rea&y to be put on the table. It bad 
snowed, I found, for some time; in consideration of i 
which mine host had pruriently suffered the fire nearly 
to go out. A dim candle was on the fhblc, without j 
snuffers, and a bell-string hanging over it, at which ! 
we pulled, but it hod long ceased to operate on that ! 
noi.sy convenience. Alas, poor Shenstonel how often, ; 
during these excursions, do I think of thee. Cold, ' 
indeed, must have been thy acceptation in society, it 
thou couldst seriously say, 

Whoe'er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his various course has been, 

Must sigh to think how oft he fpund 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 

' Had the gentle bard told us that, in this sad sub¬ 
stitute for home, despite of all our impatience to be 
gone, we must stay not only till wiiM and weather, 
but landlords, postilions, and ostlers choose to permit, 

1 should have thought he knew more of travelling; 
and, stirring the fire, snuffing the candies, recon^poit- 
ring the company, and inodiOriug my own httmour, 
should at once have tried to make the best of m'y situ¬ 
ation. After all, he is a wise man who dqes at first 
what he must do at last; and I was just brewing the 
ice on finding that I hod nursed the firenlo the genml 
satisfaction, when the coach from London add^UuM 
to our party; and common civility obliged those,wfio 
came first to make way for the yet more firozem tra^ 
vellers. We sapped together; and I was something 
surprised to find our two coachmen alloired as such 
ample time to enjoy our little bowl of puflch; when 
lo! with dolorous countenances th'ey cameiiO ^s 
notice that the snow was so heaigr, and aueadf SO. 
as to make our proceeding by mtiiM md .dungg^U^ 
if not utterly impracticable. 
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If that U really the cage,’ cried I mentally, ‘let 
US se© whiit w6 hope from the construction of the 
seven heads that constitute our company.’ Observe, 
gentle roiJder, that I do not mean the outward and 
visible form of those heads; for I am not amtngst 
the new race of physiognomistn who exhaust in¬ 
vention only to ally their own species to the animal 
creation, and would rather prove the skull of a man 
resembled an ass, than, looking within, find in the 
intellect a glorious similitude of the Deity. An ele¬ 
gant author more justly conveys my idea of phy¬ 
siognomy, when ho says, that * diflerent sensibilities 
gather into the countenance and become beauty there, 
as •oiouis mount in a tulip and enrich it.’ It was 
my Interest to be as bappy as I could, and' that can 
only be when we look around with a wish to be pleased: 
nor could I ever find a way of unlocking the human 
heart, but by frankly inviting others to peep into my 
own. And now for my survey. 

In the chimney-corner sat my old gentlewoman, a 
little alarmed at a coffin that had popped from the fire, 
instead of a purse; «?y/o, superstition was her weak 
side. In sad conformity to declining years, she hjid 
put on her spectacles, taken out her knitting, and thus 
humbly retired from attention, which she had long, 
perhaps, been hopeless of attracting. Close by her 
was placed a young lady from London, in the bloom 
of nineteen: a cross orf her bosom showc<l her to be 
a Catholic, and a peculi* accent an Iri-shwomau: her 
face, cspecjfilly her eyes, might be termed handsome; 
of those archness would have been the expression, had 
not the absence of her air proved that their sense was 
turned inward, to contemplate in her heart some 
chosen cherished imago. Love and romance reigned 
in every lineament. 

A French abbe had, as is usual with gcntlemeu of 
that country, edged himself into the scat by the belief 
to whom he continually addressed himself with all 
sorts of petita mint, though fatigue was obvious ih his 
air; and the impressiou of some danger escaped gave 
a wild sharpness to cvew feature, ‘jfi'hou hast com¬ 
prised,’ thought 1, ‘ the knowledge of a whole life in 
perhaps the l&st month: and then, perhaps, didst thou 
first study the art of thinking, or Icam the misery of 
feeling !* Neither of those socnie<l, however, to have 
troubled his neighbour, a portly Lnglislunan, who, 
though with a sort of surly good nature he had given 
up hi.s place at the fire, yet contrived to engress both 
candles, by holding before them a newspaper, where 
he dwelt upon the article of stocks, till a bloody duel I 
m Ireland induced communicalioii, and enablecf mo 
to discover that, hi spite of the importance of his air, 
credulity might be reckoned amongst his charac¬ 
teristics. 

The opposite corner of the fire had been, by general 
consent, given up to one of the l^ondon tiavellcrsf 
whose age and infirmities challenged regard, while 
his aspect awal^ncd the most melting benevolence. 
'Suppose an anchorite, sublimed by devotion and tem¬ 
perance from all human frailty, and^ou will sec this 
interesting aged clergyman: so pale, so pure was his 
comptBxion, so slight his figure, though tall, that it 
seemed tus if his soul was gr^ually divesting itself of 
the co'vering of mortality, that when the hour of sepa- 
nting it ftom the body came, hardly should the greedy 
gfisve chum aught of a being so ethereal! * Ob, what 
lessons of paAence and sanctity coutdst thou give,* 
thought I, ‘ were it my fortune to find the key of thy 
. heart I* 

An officer in the middle of life occupied the next 
seat. .Martial and athletic in his person, of a coun- 
t^anco opeil and sensible, tanned, as it seemed, by 
wren eerviefi, his forehead only retained its whiteneas; 

that, with assimilating graceful manners, rendered 
n^ very piopesseasing. 

Thiit seven sensible people, for I include myself in 


that description, should tumble out of two stage- j 
coaches, and be thrown together so oddly, was, in my | 
opinion, an incident; and why not m^e ih really 
one} I hastily advanced, and, turning mf back to | j 
the fire, fixed the eyes of the whole company—not on ' 
my person, for that was noway singular—not, I would 
fain hope, upon my coat, which I hod foi^tten till 
that moment was threadbare: I had rather of the 
three imagine my assurance the object of general at¬ 
tention, However, no one" spoke, and I was obliged 
to second my own motion. 

‘ Sir,’ cried I to the Englishman, who, by, the time 
be had kept the paper, had certainly spelt its con- ! 
tents, 'do you find anything entertaining in that 
newspaper?’ • 

‘ No, sir,’ returned he mo.st laconically. ; 

‘Then you might perhaps find something entertain- i 
ing out of it,’ added I. ! 

‘Perhaps I might,’ retorted he in a provoking 1 
accent, and surveying me from top to toe. The French- j 
man laughed—so did I—it is the only way when one I 
has been more witty than wise. I returned presently, 
however, to the attack. 

‘ How charmingly might wo fill a long evening,’ re¬ 
sumed I, with, us I thought, a most-ingratiating smile, 

‘ if each of the company would relate the n»ost re- j 
markable story he or she over knew or heard of!’ ! 

‘Truly we might make a long evening that way,’ ' 
agaiiiretortedinytormcntjtheUnglishinau. ‘However, \ 
if you please, we will waive your jdan, sir, till to-mor- ■ 
Kiw : and then we shall have the additional resort of 
our dreams, if our memories fail us.’ Ho now, with a 
negligent yawn, rang, and ordered the chambermaid, j 
The tn-o females rose of course, and in one moment | 
an overbearing clown cut short ‘ the feast of reason , 
and the flow of soul.’ I forgot it snowed, and went j 
to bed in a fever of rage. A charming tale ready for | 
the press in my travelling desk—the harvest I might ; 
ni.akc could I prevail on each of the comp.my to tell | 
me another ! Reader, if you ever had au empty purse, ; 
and an unread pcrforiua)ice of your own burning in ! 
youi pocket and your heart, 1 need not ask you to pity | 
inc. , •; 

Fortune, however, more kindly than usual, took my j 
case into consideration ; for the morning showed me j 
a snow so deep, that had Thomas a Becket condc- ! 
sceiided to attend at his own shrine to greet those who | 
iii<]|uired for it, not a sonl could have fot at the 
cathedral to pay their devoirs to the complaisant ! 
archbishop. . 

On entering the broakfast-rooin, I found mine 'j 
host had, at the desire of some one or other of the ',1 
company, already produced his very small stock of '■! 
books, consisting of the Army List, the Whole Art of i 
Fiwricry, and a volume of imperfect magazines; a 
small supply of mental food for seven hungry people. 
Vanity never deserts itself: I thought I was greeted j 
with more than common civility; and haring satis- i 
fied my gro.s8cr appetite with tea and toast, resumed ! 
the idea of the night before—assuring the young lady ! 
that ‘ I was certain, from her fine cye.s, she could j 
melt us with a,tender story; while the sober matron | 
could improve us by a wise one:’ a circular bow j 
showed similar hopes from the gentlemen. The plan ; 
was adopted, and the exultation of conscious supe- j 
riority flushed ray cheek. ! 

! 

DR JOHN MOORB. \ 

Dr John Moore, author of Zeluco, and other j 
works, was born at Stirling in the year 1729. His i 
father was one of the clergymen of that town, but 
di%i in 1737, leaving seven children to the care of 
bis excellent widow. Mrs Moore removed to Glas¬ 
gow, where her relations resided, possessed of consi¬ 
derable property. After the usual ^ucation at the 
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TitJivcrsity of Glasgow, John was put apprentice to 
Mr Gordon, a surgeon of extensive practice, with 
whom*Smollett had been apprenticed a few years 
before. In his nineteenth year, Moore accompanied 
the Duke of Argyle’s regirncait abroad, and at- 
j tended the military hospitals at Maesfricht in the 
I capacity of surgeon’s mate. From thence he went 
j to Flushing and Breda; and on tlie termination of 
; hostilities, ho accompanied General Braddock to 
: England. Soon afterwards he became household 
' surgeon to the Earl of Albemarle, the Britisli am- 

■ bassador"at the court of Versailles. Mis old master, 

I Mr Gordon, now invited him to become a partner in 
: his business in Glasgow, and, after two yc.ys’ rcsi- 
j dence in Paris, Moore accepted the invitation. He 
! practised for many years in Glasgow M'iih great 
I Bnp(x>sa. Ill 1772 he was indueed to accompany the 
i young Duke of Hamilton to the continent, where 
! they resided five years, in France, Switzerland, Ger- 
: niiiwy, and Italy. Returning in 1778, Moore re- 
' moved his family to London, and commenced phy¬ 
sician in the metropolis. In 1779 lie puhlislicd A 

i Vifin of Society and Manner.'! in France, SmtzerUind, 

; and Germany, in two volumes, wliich was rcceivcii 
' with general approbation, lii 1781 appeared his 
i! Flew of Society and Manners in Italy; in 1785 
' MedIcah Sketches; and in 1786 his Zeliwo: Various 
I Views of Human Nature, tahen from Life and Man- 

■ ners, Foreiyn and Domestic. The object of tills 
. novel was to prove tliat, in .spite of .the gayest and 
! most prosperous a])pear.ance.s, inward misery al- 
1 ways aceoiii|).aiues vice. The hero of the tale was the 
i oniy son of a nolile family in Sicily, spoiled by 
1 maternal indulgence, and at length rioting in every 
' prodigality and vice. The iilea of siwh a character 

was probably suggested by Smollett’s Count Fatliom, 

■ but Moore look a wider range of character and iiici' 
dent. Ho made his liero accomplished and fas- 
cin.ating, tims avoiding tlie feeling of ooiitenipt w'ith 

, which the aiijcet villany of Fatliuni is unavoidably 
regarded; anil he traced, step by step, througli a 
sncecssion of scenes and adventnn's, the progress of 
I depravity, .and tlie etlects of uneontrolled passion. 

I The incident of the favourite sparrow, which /cliico 
1 Sijueczcd to deatli when a boy, because it did not 
I perform certain tricks wlihdi lie had taught it, lets 
j us at oned into tlic pampered seltishncss and pas- 
: siouatc cruelty of his disposition. Tlie scene of the 
novel is laid ctiiefly in Italy ; and tlie author’s fami¬ 
liarity with foreign manners enabled iiiiii to impart 
to Viis narrative numerous new and grapliie skefobes. 
Ztluco also .serves in the Spanish army; and at 
another time is a slave-owner in the West Indies. 

: The latter circumstance gives the author an opyior- 
. tunity of condemning the system of slavery witli 
eloquence and humanity, and presenting some afli'ct- 
ing pictures of suffering and attaeliment in the 
negro race. The death of Ilanno, the liumane and 
; generous .slave, i.s one of Moore’s most masterly 

■ (iclincatiuns. 'Die various scenes and episodes in the 
; novel relieve the disagreeable shades'of a chamicter 
I constantly deejiening in vice; for Zeluco has no re- 
j deeming trait to link him to our sympathy or for- 
I giveness. Moore visited f^cotland in tlie summer of 
j 1786, and in the commencement of the following 
I year took a warm interest in tlie genius and fortunes 
j of Burns. It is to liim that we owe the precious 

antobiography of the poet, one of tlie most interest¬ 
ing and powerful sketches that ever was written. 
In their correspondence we see the colossal strength 
and lofty mind of the peasant-bard, even wljen 
I placed by the side of tlie acoomplished and learned 
traveller and man of taste. In August 1792, Dr 
Moore Rccompanied the iBacl of Lauderdale to Paris, 
and witnesBM tome of the early excesses of the 


French revolution. Of this tour he published an 
account, entitled A Journal During a Fesidenioe in 
France, from the beginning of August to tSiimidiSe of 
December 1792, &c. 'Ihe first volume of this work 
was published in 1793, and a second iii 1794. In 
179.6 Dr Moore, wishing to give a retrospective 
detail of the circumstances which tended to hasten 
the revolution, drew up a carefully digested narra¬ 
tive, entitled A View of the Causes and Progress of 
tlut French Itevoliition, in two volumes, lids is a 
valuable work, and it has lieen pretly closely fol¬ 
lowed by Sir Walter Scott in his animated and pic¬ 
turesque survey of the events preceding tlie vofccr 
of NaiMileon. In 1796 Dr Moore pnxUiccd a second 
novel, Fdirard: I’iirious Vlacs of Human Nature, 
taken from Life and Manners, chiefly in England. As 
Zclnco was a model of villany, Edward is a model of 
virtue. The work, altogether, displays great know¬ 
ledge of tlie world, a lively rather than a correct 
style, and sonic amusing portraits of EnglLMi cha¬ 
racter; among these, that of Barnet the epicure 
(who falls in love, and luarrios a lady for her skill 
in dressing a dish of stewed carp, and who is made 
a good husband cliicfly by his wife’s cookery and 
attention to lii.s comfortsl is undoubtedly the best. 
In the following year Moore furnislied a life of liis 
friend Smollett for a collective edition of his works. 
In ISOn appeared ids last Production, Mordaunt; 
Sketches of Life, Charaete.r, and Manners,^n Various 
Countries, including the Memoirs of a French Ludy of 
Quality. In IliLs novel our autliur, folluiviiig Die 
example- of Kicliardson and Smollett's IJiiinphry 
(.'linker, thicw ilia narrative into tlie form of letters, 
part bi liig dated from tlie conlinciit, and piu-t from 
Engl.iiid. A lone of languor and insipidity pervade,? 
•tlie story, and tliere is little of plot or incident to 
k(‘e]i alivj attention. Dr Moore died at Richmond 
on (he 21ht of ,laouary 1802. A complete edition of 
his works ha.a Iicoii publislied in seven volumes, witii 
inetiioirs of iii.silife and wriftngs by Dr Roliert An¬ 
derson. (,)f all tlie writings of Dr Moore, hl.s novel 
of ‘ Zeluco’ is the most popular. Mr Dunlop has 
given tlie preference to ‘Edward.’ The lattdr iimy 
boast of more variety of cliaraoter, and is Jistin- 
gnislied by judicious okservation and witty remark, 
but it is dctie.icnt in tlie strong interest and forcible 
painting of tlie first novel. Zeluco’s murder of his 
child in a fit of frantic jealousy, and the discovery 
of tlfP eircuinstance by means of the picture, is con¬ 
ceived with great originality, and has a striking 
efTect. It is the poetry of romance. The attacli- 
nient between Laura and Carlostein is also de¬ 
scribed witli tenderness and delicacy, without de¬ 
generating into German sentimentalism or ini- 
inorality. Of the lighter sketclies, tlie scenes 
between tlie two Scotchmen, Targe and Buchanan, 
are perhaps the best; and their dijfel about Queen, 
Mary is an inimitable piece of national caricature. 
On JCuglish grfeund, Dr Moore is a careful ob¬ 
server of men and manners. The comei^ional 
forms of society, the smartness of dialogue, the 
oddities and humours of particular individuals, tbc 
cliarlatanry of quacks and pretenders, are well por-, 
trayed. lie fails chiefly in depth of passion , and 
situations of strong interest. In constmeting'a 
lie is greatly inferior to Smollett or Fieidingt. Ed¬ 
ward, like Tom Jones, is a foundling; but ‘the, wind¬ 
ing up of the story by the trite contrivance rf tecog- 
nising a lost child from a mark on the shoulder, a 
locket, and a miniature picture,’ forms a humbling ' 
contrast to the series of incidents and eVmi|;8,,80 
natural, dramatic, and interesting, by which'the 
birth of Fielding's hero is established. IJiere'ia.'lH)- 
great aiming at moral effect in Moore’s tKJ- 

loss it be in depicting the wietchednesfl of tic^ abd 
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1 its tragic ternUnaticn in the character of Zcluco. 

was an observer rather than an inventor j he 
' noted more than he felt. The same powers of 
i observation displayed in his novels, and his extensive 
1 acquaintance with mankind, rendered him an ad- 
! chronicler of the striking scenes of the 

' French revolution. Nuraerims as are the works 
I since published on this great event, the journals 
! and remarks of Dr Moore may still be reail with 
i pleasure and instruction. It may here bo mentioned, 
that, the distihguished Sir John Moore, who fell at 
Corunna, was tiie eldest son of the novelist 

TjDtsmie hetwem the Two Scotch Servants in 

/te/y.] 

[Fr-tra ‘ Zduco.’j 

[Ouncan Targe, a liot inglil.unicr, who had hecn out In tl )0 
Forty-I'lvc, and George Iluchaiuin, horu and educated .among 
i the Whigs of the west of SroUamt, both Mrviiig-iucii in Italy, 

I meet and dine together during the iilMcnec of their tnastcra 
' After dinner, and the bottle having circulated freely, they dis¬ 
agree as to politics. Targe being tv keen Jacobite, and the otlier 
a stanch Vi^ig.] 

I 

i Ttachanan filled a bumper, and gave, for the toast, 

1 * The Land of Cakes !’ , 

I This immediately dif.persod the cloud which began 
I to gather on the other’s Crow. 

Targe distnk the toast with enthusiasm, saying, ‘ May 
! the Almighty pour his ble.ssings on every hill and 
■ valley in it! that is the wor>t wish, M? Itucbauan, 

I that 1 shall ever wish to that land.’ 

I ‘ It would delight jour heart to behold the flourislt- 
' iug condition it is now in,’ replied liuclianan ; ‘ it 
i was fast improving when I left it, and I liaro been 
J aediWy informed siiusc tliat it is now a jicrfect garden!’ 
I ‘ I am very ha,ppy to hear it,’ said Targe. ^ 

I ‘ Indeed,’ added Buchanan, ‘ it has fiicon in a state 

! if rapid iropryvement ever since the Union.’ 

' ‘ Confound the Union !’ cried'Jargb;‘it would havo 

improved much fiister without it.’ 

‘ 1 am not quite clear on that point, Mr Targe,’ 

. said Biu'hanan. 

1 ‘ Dejicnd upon it,’ replied Targe, ‘ the Union was 

the worst treaty that Scotland ever made.’ 

‘ I shall admit,’ said Buchanan. ‘ that shc.raight 
haTemado a better; hut, bad as it is, our country 
reaps some advantage from it.’ 

‘All live advantages are on the side of Hiiglan^l.’ 

* What do you think, Mr Targe,’ said Buchunan, 
*of the increase of trade since the Union, and the 
' riches which have flowed into the Lundauds of Scot- 
' land from that quarter 2’ 

‘Think,’ cried Targe; ‘why, I think they have done 
a great deal of mischief to the l.owlands of .ScotlanuV 

‘ How so, my good friend V said Buchanan. 

‘ By spreadiflR luxury among the inhabitants, the 
I never-failing forerunner of effeminacy of manners. 
! Why, I was assured,’ continued Tiwge, ‘ by Sergeard 
! Lewjg Maciieil, a Highland gentleman in the Prussian 
I service, that the Lowhuiders, in some parts of Soot- 
land, arc now very little better than so many Bnglish.’ 
' ‘ 0 fie 1’ cried Buchanan; ‘ things are not come to 
that pass tw yet, Mr Targe: your friend, the sergeant, 
assuredly exqp^erates.’ 

*I hope he does,’ replied Targe; ‘but you must ao- 
knowleilge,’ contiimed, ho, * that by the Union Scot- 
: land has lost her existence as on independent state; 
her name is swallowed up in that of England 2 Only 
* read the English newspapers; they mention England, 
aa ^ it were the name of the whole island. They talk 
of the English army, the English fleet, the English 
efarythiag. They never mention Scotland, except 
One of our oounttymen happens to set an office 
.uiider gqvaument; we are then told, with some stale 
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gibe, that the person is a Scotchman: or, which hap¬ 
pens still more rarely, when any of them are con¬ 
demned to die at Tyburn, particular care is hlkcu to 
inform tho public that the criminal is originally from 
Scotland 1 But if fifty Englishmen get places, or are 
hanged, in one year, no remarks arc made.’ 

‘No,’ said Buchanan; ‘ in that case it is passed over 
a.s a thing of course.’ 

The conversation tlien taking another turn, Tai-ge, ' 
who was a great genealogist, descanted oii the anti- ' 
quity of certain gentlemen’s families in the Higb.laiids; i 
which, he assened, were far more hououialile than ’ 
most of the noble families either in Scotland or Eng- . 
land. ‘Is it not shameful,’ added be, ‘that a parcel ^ 
of mushroom lord.s, meie sprouts from tho dnngtiiHs ! 
of law or conuncrce, the graud.son.s of grocers and 
attorneys, should take the pass of gentlemen of the i 
olde.st famirie.s in lMunpe2’ I 

‘ VVhy, as for that matter,’ replied Buchanan, ‘pro-' 
sided the grandsoiiR of grocers or attorneys a.re dc- ’ 
serving ritixen.-, I do not perecive why they shi'nld be 
excluded from the king’s favour more than other j 
men.’ 

‘But some of them never drew a sword in defence I 
of either their king or country,’ rejoined Targe. I 
‘Assuri-dlj’,’ said Buchanan, ‘men may deserve; 
honour ami pre-eminence by other means than by ; 
dr.awiug tl'i,ir sword?. I could name a nvxii who was 
no soldier, and yet did more honour to his country 
than all live aohiicrs, or lortls, or lairds of the age in 
which ho lived.’ j 

‘ Who w.is he!’ said Tatge. I 

‘The man whose name 1 have tho honour to bear,’ 
replied the other; ‘ the great Ueor^ce Buchanan.’ ‘ 
‘Who? Buchanan the historian!’erievl Targe. 

‘ Ay, the very -.nne!’ replied Buchanan in a loud 
voice, being now a little heated with wine and ele- 
vatcl with vanity on aecoimt of hi.s n.imo. ‘ WTiy, 
sir,’ continued be, ‘tioorge Buchanan was not only 
tlic most learned man, but also tho bi“it poet ot his ■ 
time.’ 

* I’erliajts ho might,’ said Tariro coldly. 

‘ I’crbapsl’ rirpeated Bucb.anan; ‘ there is no diibi- ' 
latimi in the case. Do you leiuember his description 
of bis own I’viuutry and countrymen !’ t 

‘ I cannot say J do,’ nq.lied T.irge. ■ 

‘ Then I will give you a sample ot hi,s versification,’ 
said J’noliatjan, who immciliatcly repeaAal, with an 
enthusiastic emphasis, lire following liivo from Bucha- 
nan'.s I'.pithalainiuni on the Marriage of Francis the 
Dauphin with Mary tjuetn of Scots:— i 

111a pharetratis f-.t pmpri.i Kluria Scotis, 1 

Cmscie venatu saUns, suisrarc natando 1 

Flumina, fcirc* f.imviii, onntcmncio frirfvtraet ssitns, i 
Net! fo-siv ft noil is ihitriaio. sed luarie tocrl, ] 

F.t spretn irjcolumem vita dcfciidcrc fanovm; | 

Piillicit; servarc iMcrii, .sanctiiiimuo veivri j 

Nummi niiiiciti.r, inure-, non iiiuiius amurc j 

Aitibiis his, lotum freinerunt cum hclH per OTbem, J 
bi'ullaii’ie non k'Kes iellu-uuitaret avitas 
KMerno suhjecta jiiao, Kcn--nna vv>tnsti3 
Hedilnvs anqiiun sub tibcrtate ri'sedit. ! 

Rubstilit Inc Gothi furor, bi« Kravis inipatiM haisit ' 

Saxonis. bic Cinilier sii)x'rato Saxone, et acri ' 

Perdoinito, Neuster (’imbro. j 

‘ I cannot recollect tuiy more.’ ! 

* You have recollected too much for me,’ said Tar e; ' 

‘for although I was several years at an academy in 
the Highlands, yet I mast i-uufc.s.s I am no groat j 
Ijitin scliolar.’ , 

‘ Hut the great Buchanan,’ .said the other, ‘ was the ! 
best Latin scholar in Europe; he wrote that language 
a! Well as Livy or Horace.’ 

* 1 shall not dispute it,’ said Targe. 

‘ And was, over and above, a man of the first-rate 
genius!’ continued Buchanan with miultation. 
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I' ‘ W?U, well; all that may he,’ replied Targe a 
• little peevishly; ‘but let me tell you one thing, Mr 
I Buchanan, if he .could have swept* one-half of his 
; genius^or a little more hon«ty, he would have made 
an advantageous exchange, although he had thrown 
; all his Latin into the bargain.’ 

I ‘In what did he ever show any want of honesty!’ 
said Buchanan. 

, ‘ In caliunniating and endeavouring to blacken the 

reputation of his rightful sovereign. Maty Queen of 
, Scots,’ replied Targe, ‘ the most beautiful and acconi- 
{ plished princess that ever sat on a throne.’ 

! * I hava nothing to say either against her beauty 

or her accomplishments,’ resumed Buchanan; ‘ but 
surely, Mr Targe, you must acknowledge that she was 

a-!’ 

‘ Have a care what you say, sir!’ interrupted Targe; 
‘ I’ll permit no man that ever wore breeches to speak 
disrespectfully of that unfortunate quoen !’ 

‘ No man that ever wore either breeches or a phi- 
laheg, replied Buchanan, ‘shall prevent me from 
speaking the truth when I see occasion!’ 

‘ SpeM as much truth as you please, sir,’ rejoined 
Targe; ‘hut I declare that no man shall calumniate 
I; the memory of that beautiful and unfortunate prin- 
j I cess in my presence while 1 can wield a claymore.’ 

I; ‘If you should wield fif^ claymores, you cannot 
j' deny t^t she was a Papist r said Buchanan. 

Ij ‘Well, sir,’ cried Targe, ‘what then! She was, 

I like other people, of the religion in which she was 
I breil.’ 

‘ I do not know where you may have been bred, Mr 
Targe,’ said Buchanan; ‘for aught I know, you may 
be an adherent to the worship of the scarlet lady 
yourself. Unless that is the case, you ought not to 
I interest yourself in the reputation of Mary Queen of 
I Scots.’ 

j ‘ I fear you are too nearly related to the false slaii- 
i derer whose name you bear !’ said Targe, 
j ‘I glory in the name; and should think myself 
[ greatly obliged to any man who could prove my rela- 
1 tion to the great George Buchanan!’ cried the other. 

‘ He was nothing but a disloyal calunaniator,’ cried 
Targe; ‘ who attempted to support falsehoods by for¬ 
geries, which, I thank Heaven, are now fully de¬ 
tected !’ 

‘ You are thankful for a very small mercy,’ resumcil 
Buchanan; ‘but since you provoke mo to it, I will 
tell you, id plain English, that your bonny Queen 
Mary was the strumpet of Bothwell and the murderer 
of her husband!’ 

No sooner had he uttered the last sentence, than 
Targe flew at him like a tiger, and they were sepa¬ 
rated with difficulty by Mr N-’s groom, who was 

in the adjoining chamber, and had heard the alter¬ 
cation. 

‘ I insist on your riving me satisfaction, or retracting 
what you have said against the beautiful Queen of 
; Scotland!’ cried Targe. 

‘As for retracting what I have said,’ replied Bucha¬ 
nan, ‘ that is no habit of mine; but, with regard to 
riving you satisfaction, I am ready for that to the 
nest of my ability; for let me tell you,* sir, though I 
am not a llighlandman, I am a Scotchman as well 
as yourself, and not entirely ignorant of the use of the 
claymore; so name your hour, and I will meet you to¬ 
morrow morning.’ 

‘Why not directly!’ cried Targe; ‘ there is nobody 
in the garden to interrupt us.’ 

* 1 should have chosen to have settled some things 
fii^: but since you are in such a hurry, I will not 

i baulk you. I will step homo for my sword and be 
with you .directly,' said Buchanan. , 

♦ To swop Is sa (dd English word still used in Scotland, 

signifying to exohanfe. s 


The groom interposed, and endeavoured to neondle 
the two enraged Scots, but without success. Buchanan 
soon arrived with bis sword, and they retired to a 
private spot in the garden. _ The groom next tri^ to 
persuade them to decide their difibrence by fair boxing. 
This was rejected by both the champion; asatnodo 
of fighting unbecoming gentlemen. The groom as¬ 
serted that the best gentlemen in England sometimes 
fought in that manner, and gave, as an instance, a 
boxing match, of which he himself had been a wit¬ 
ness, between Lord O.’s gentleman and a gentleman- 
farmer at York races about the price of a mare. 

‘ But our quarrel,’ said Targe, ‘ is about the repu¬ 
tation of a queen.’ , 

‘ That, for certain,’ replied the groom, * makes a 
difference.’ 

Buchanan unsheathed his sword. 

• ‘ Are you ready, sir!’ cried Taige. 

‘ That I am. Come on, sir,* said Buchanan; ‘ and 
the Lord be with the righteous.’ 

‘ Amen!’ cried Targe; and the conflict began. 

Both the combatants understood the weapon they 
fought with ; and each parried his adversary’s blows 
with such dexterity, that no blood was shed for some 
time. At length Targe, making a feint at Buchanan’s 
bead, gave him suddenly a severe wound in the thigh. 

‘ 1 hope you are now seniiible of your error!’ said 
Targe, dropping his point. * 

‘ I am of the same opinion'I Vva.s!’ cried Buchanan; 
‘ so keep your guard.’ So saying, he adv|.nced more 
briskly than ever upon Targe, who, after warding off 
several struhes, wounded his antagonist a second time. 
Buchanan, however, showed no disposition to relin¬ 
quish the combat. But this second wound being in 
the forehead, and the blood flowing with profusios 
into his eyes, be could no longer see distinctly, but 
{vas obliged to flourish his sword at random, withous 
being able to perceive the movements qf his adversar)', 
who,'closing with him, became master of his sword, 
and with the same effort threw him to the ground; 
and, standing o^r him, ho said, ‘ This may convince 
you, Mr Buchanan, that yours is not the righteous 
cause! You arc in my power; but I will act as the 
queen whose character I defend would order were sho 
alive. I hope you will live to repent of the injustice 
you have done to that amiable and unfortunate prin¬ 
cess.’ ^ He then assisted Buchanan to rise. Buchanan 
made no immediate answer: but when he saw Targe 
assisting the groom to stop the blood which flowed 
from his wounds, he said, ‘ I must acknowledge, Mr 
Tnrg6, that yon liehave like a gentleman.’ 

After the bleeding was in some degree diminished 
by the dry lint which the groom, who was an excel¬ 
lent farrier, applied to the wounds, they assisted him 
to his chamber, and then the groom rode away to 

iofonn Mr N-of what had happened. But the 

wound becoming more painful, Targe proposed sending- 
for a suigeon. Buchanan then said that the suigeou’s 
mate belonging to one of the ships of the British 
squadron then im the bay was, he believed, on shore, 
and as he was a ^otebman, he would like to employ 
him rather than a foreigner. Having me&ti^ed 

where he lodged, one of Mr N-’s footmea wept 

immediately for him. He returned soon after, saying 
that the surgeon’s mate was not at his lodjpng, pw 
expected for some hours. ‘ But I will go and bring 
the French surgeon,’ continued the footma®. . ' 

_‘ I thank you, Mr Thomas,’ said Buchanan; * hut-1’. 
will have patience till my own tsountrymim returns.’ 

‘ He may not return for a Img timejl Raid 'l^omas. 

* You had best let me 'run & the French sipgisea, 
who, they say, has a groat deal of akiU.* J.- 

‘ I am obliged to you, Mr Thomas,’added Bachanoai 
'but neither Frenchman nor Spanistunan dtall. dnsas, 
my wounds when a Scottiahman la to be 'found for 
love or money.’ ■ 
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* They are to be found, for the one or the other, as 
I am credibly informed, in most parts of the world,’ 
said Thomas. 

* As my countrymen,' replied Buchanan, * are dis- 
tinguishrf for letting slip no means of improvement, 
it would bo very strange If many of them did not use 
that of travdling, Mr Thomas.’ 

‘Itwould be very strange indeed, I own it,’ said 
the footman. 

' ‘ But are you certain of this young man’s skill in 
his business when he does come!’ said Targe. 

* I confess 1 have had no opportunity to know any¬ 
thing of his skill,’ answered Buchanan; ‘ but I know, 
foi«certain, that he is sprung from very respectable 
people. His father is a minister of the gospel, and 
it is not likely that his father’s son will be deficient 
in the profession to which he was bred.’ 

‘ It would be still less likely had the son been bred 
to preaching!’ said Targe. 

‘That is true,’ replied Buchanan ; ‘but I have no 
doubt of tho young man’s skill: he seems to he a very 
douce* lad. It will be an encouragement to him to 
sec that I prefer him to another, and also a comfort to 
me to be attended by my countryman.’ 

‘Countryman or not countryman,’ said Thomas, 
* he will expect to be paid for his trouble as well as 
another.’ , 

* Assuredly,’ said Buci]anan; * but it was always a 
maxim with me, and shall be to my dying day, that 
we should ^five our own fish-guts to onr own sea-mows.’ 

‘ Since you are so fond of your own sea-mews,’ said 
Thomas, ‘I am surprised you were so cagik to destroy 
Mr Targe there.’ 

‘ That proceeded from a difference in politics, Mr 
Thomas,’ replied Buchanan, ‘in which the best of 
friends are apt to have a misunderstanding; but 
though I am a Whig and he is a Tory, I hope wo ard 
both honest men; and as he behaved generously,when 
my life was in his power, I have no scihple in saying 
that 1 am sorry for having spoken disrespectfully of 
any person, dead or alive, for whom li* hasf an esteem.’ 

‘ Mary Queen of Scots acquired the esteem of her 
very euemies,’ resumed Targe. ‘The elegance and 
engaging sweetness of licr manners wqpj irresistible 
to eveiy heart that was not steeled by prejudice or 
jealousy.’ 

‘ She is now in the hands of a Judge,’ said Buchanan, 
‘ who can neither be seduced by fair appearances, nor 
imposed on by forgeries and fraud.’ 

‘She is so, Mr Buchanan,’ replied Targe; ‘ an^ her 
rival and accusers arc in the hands of the same Judge.’ 

*Wo had best leave them all to Ilis justice and 
mercy then, attd say no more on the subject,’ added 
Buchanan; ‘ for if Queen Mary’s conduct on earth was 
what you believe it was, she will receive her reward 
in heaveu, where her actions and .sufferings are re* 
eoTded.’ 

‘One thing rtorc I will any,’ rejoined Targe, ‘and 
that is only to' ask of you whether it is probable that 
a woman, whose conscience was loaded with the crimes 
imputed to her, could have closed the varied scene of 
her me, and have met death with such serene and 
dignified courage os Mary did!’ 

■ lalwaym admired that last awful scene,’ replied 
Bnebaoan, who was melted by the recollection of 
Mary’s behavwur on the scaffold; ‘ and I will freely 
acknowledge that the most iunocent person that ever 
Uved, or the greatest hero recorded in history, could 
not face death with greater composure than the queen 
of Beotlaud: she supported the dimity of a queen 
wkUe she displayed the meekness of a Christian.’ 


mistmdantanding that happened between usl’ said 
aAKticiiately, and holdbg forth his hand in 

* A'OoottUhexpreaslOD, meaning gentle and weU.dlsposed. 


token of reconciliation: ‘and I am now willing to 
believe that your friend, Mr George Buchanan, was a 
very grwt poet, and understood latin as weli^ any 
man olive !* Here the two Mends shook hands witn 
the utmost cordiality. 


MBS INCHBALD. 

Mbs iMCHBAxn, the dramatist, attained deserved 
celebrity by her novels, A Simpk Simy, in four 
volumes, published in 1791; and Nature and Art, 
two volumes, 1796. As this lady affected .plainness 
and precision in style, and aimed at drawing sketches 
from nature, she probabljr designated her first novel 
simple, without duly considering that the plot is in> 
tricate and involved, and that someof her characters 
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Mrs Inclibald. 

(as Lord and Lady Elmwood) belong to the ranks 
of the aristocracy. There are many stgikitag and 
piissionate scenes in the novel, and notwithstanding 
the disadvantage attending a double plot, the in¬ 
terest is well sustaincii The authoress's kuowle<lgc 
of dramatic rulr» and effect may be seen in the skilful 
grouping of her personages, and in the liveliness of 
the dialogue. Her second work is much simpler 
and coarser in foxturc. Its object may be gathered 
from the concluding >ua.xim—‘Let the poor no more 
be tlieir own persecutors—no longer pay homage to 
wcaltl*—instantaneously the whole idolatrous wor¬ 
ship will cease—the idol will be broken.’ Mrs Inch- 
bald illustrated this by her own practice; yet few of 
her readers can feel aught but mortification and dis¬ 
appointment at the denouement of tlie tale, wherein 
the pure and noble-minded Henry, after the rich 
promise of his youth and his intellectual culture, 
finally settles down with bis father to ‘cheerfbl 
labour in flsliing, or the tending of a garden, the 
produce of which they carry to the next market- 
town ?’ The following brief allusion to the miseries 
of low London service reminds us of the vividness 
and stem pathos of Dickens:—‘ In romances, and 
in some play^ there arc scenes of dvk and un¬ 
wholesome mines, wherein the labourer works 
d^ing the brightest day by the aid of artifli- 
cial li^t. There are, in London, kitchens equally 
dismsl, though not quite so much exposed to damp 
and noxious vapourdf In one of these under ground, 
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, hidden {born the checrfVd light of the sun, poor 
Agnes was doomed to toil firom morning till night, 
subjected to the command of a dissatisfied mistress, 
who, not estimating as she ought the misery 
incurred by serving her, constantly threatened her 
servants with a dismission; at which the unthink- 
I ing wretches wonld tremble merely from the sound 
1 of the words; for to have refiected—to have con- 
I sidered what their purport was—to be released 
! from a dungeon, relieved from continual upbraid- 
ings and vile drudgery, must have been a subject 
of rejoiciugj and yet, because these good tidings 
were delivered as a menace, custom had mmlc the 
hearer fearful of the consequence. So, death being 
described to children as a disaster, even poverty 

■ and shame will start from it with affright; wliereas, 

I had it been pictured with its benign aspect, it would 
i have been feared but by few, and many, many 

would welcome it with gladness.’ 

CnJUlTX)TTE SMITH. 

Tlie novels of Mrs Charlotte Smith were of a 
' more romantic cast than those of Miss Bumey; they 
aimed more at delineating affections than manners, 
and they all evinced superior merit. The first, 
jKmme/me, published in 1788, had an extensive sale. 
J^f/ielintie (17S9), and Celestina (1791), wore also re¬ 
ceived with feiVtmr and approbation. Her best is 
; the OW EnglUh Manor-lJome, in which her descrip- 
; five powers are found united to an interesting ifiot 
i and well-sustained dramath personce. 'fhe haste 

■ svith which this lady pro<iuced her works, and her 
I unfortunate domestic circumstances, led her often 
! to lie defective in arrangement and exaggerated in 
, style and colouring. She took a peculiar plciisure 
; iu caricaturing lawyers, having liersdf suflerod 

■ deeply from the ‘ law’s delayand ns her husband 
had ruined himself and family by foolish schemes 
and projects, she is supposed to have drawn him in 
the projector who hoped to make a fortune by 
manuring his estate with old wigs! fSir Walter 
Scott, ‘ in aeknowlcdgniqnt of many pleasant hours 
derived from the perusal of Mrs Smith’s works,’ iti- 
cluded her in his British Novelists, and prefixed an 
interesting criticism and memoir. He alludes to 
her defectire narratives or plots, but considers her 
characters to be conceived with truth and force, 
though none bear the stamp of actual novelty, ITo 
adds, ‘she is uniformly happy in supplying them 

’ with language fitted to their station in lilej nor 
aK! there many dialogues to be found which are at 
once so entertaining, and approach so nearly to truth 
and reality.’ 

ANN BADcum:. 

Mrs Ann Radcltffb (wlio may be denominated 

■ the Salvator itosa of British novelists) was born in 
I^ndon, of respectable parents, on tlic 9tli of JiJy 
1764. Her maiden name was Ward. Ip her twenty- 
third year she married Mr William Itaddiffe, a 
student of law, but who afterwards became tlie edi¬ 
tor and proprietor of a weekly paper, the English 
Chronicle. Two years after her marriage, in 1789, 

I Mrs llailcliffe published iter first novel. The Cuatleg 
ofA tUin and thmbame, the scene of which she laid 
ui Scotland during fate remote and warlike times of 
I the feudal barons. Tlus work gave but little in- 
\ dication of the power and fascination wliieh the 
authoress afterwards evineed. She had made no 
; attempt to portray national manners or ItiHtorioul 
; events fin which, indeed, she never excelled), and 
I plot was wild and ifimaturf^ Her next effort, 
i mad^ in the Mlowing year, more successfui. 


The SicUian Emance attracted attention by its 
romantic and numerous adventures, and Hie copious 
descriptions of scenery it contained. These were 
depict with the glow and richness of a poetical 
fancy. ‘Fielding, liichardson, Smollett, and even 
Walpole,’ says Sir Walter Sobtt, ‘though writing 
upon an imaginative sul^ect, are decidedly prose 
authors. Mrs Hadeliffe has a title to be cousi^red 
as the first poetess of romantic fiction; that is, if 
actual rhythm shall not be deemed essential to 
poetry.”’ Actual riiythm was also at'the command 
of the accomplished authoress. She has interspersed 
viiriqus copies of verses tliroughout her works, but 
they'are less truly poetical tlian her prose. They 
have great sameness of style and diction, and are 
often tedious, because introduced in scenes already 
too protracted with description or sentiment In 
1791 appeared The Itomance of the Forest, exhihiting 
the powers of the novelist in 'full maturity. To her 
wondcrfiil talent in producing scenes of mystery 
and surprise, aided by external phenomena luid 
striking description, she now added the powerful 
delineation of passion. Her painting of the charac¬ 
ter of La Motte, hurried on by an evil counsellor, 
.'uiiidst broken resolutions and effiuts at recall, to 
the most dark and deliberate guilt and cruelty, ap¬ 
proaches in some respects to the genius of Godwin. 
Variety of character, however, was not the forte of 
Mrs Ra<lcliffe. Her strength lay in tiie^ invention 
and interest of her narrative. Like the great painter 
with whon;: she lias been compared, she loved to 
sport with the romantic and tlie terrible—with the 
striking imagery of the mountain-forest and the 
lake—the obscure solitude—the cloud and the storm 
—wild banditti—mined castles—and with those 
balf-ihscoveretl glimpses or visionary shadows of 
the iniisiblc world which seem at times to cross our 
path,' and wUit'h still haunt and thrill the imagina¬ 
tion. This pecnliar faculty was more strongly evinced 
in Mrs R!t|]eli%’8 next romance, TTie Mysteries oj j 
Udvlpho, published in 1794, which was the most 
popular of her performances, and is justly considered 
licr best. Mrs Barbauld scerns to prefer the ‘ Ito¬ 
mance of the Forest,’ as more complete in character 
and story; hut in this opinion few will concur: it 
wants the sublimity iind boldness of the later work, 
'file interest, a.s Scott remarks, ‘ is of a more agitat¬ 
ing and tremendous nature, the scenery of a wilder 
and more terrific description, the characters distill- 
guislicd by fiercer and more gigantic features. 
Montoni, a lofty-soulcd desperado and captain of 
condottieri, stands beside La Motto and his marquis, 
like one of Milton’s fiends beside a witch’s familiar. 
Adeline is confined within a ruined maiior-lionse, 
but her si.ster licroine, Emily, is imprisoned in a 
liugc castle like those of feudal times; tlie one is 
attimked and defended by bands of afmed banditti, 
the other only threatened by cxinstablcs and thief- 
takers. The scqje of the landscape is equally di^ 
rent; the quiet and limited woodland scenery of tlie 
one work forming a contrast with the splendid and 
high-wrought dascriplionsuf Italian mountain gran¬ 
deur which occur in the other.’ This parallel aji]^es 
\ery strikingly to the critic’s own poems, the. Lay. 
and Marmion. . The latter, like Mm Raddiffo’s 
second novel, has blemishes of constrtinfron and style . 
from wliicli the first is free; but it has the breadth 

* This honour more jiropcriy bcIoii|3 to Blr Plillfp Sidney t. 
and d«ei notevrn John Buuyan domand ashwo of Itf li) 
fimollotl’s no«I« them are many pootioal oonospUons and do^ j 
scriptfona. Indeed on this point Sir Walter parUyoontradlOts' 
himsolf, for he elmediere states that BmoUett expended la fits', ) 
novels many of the Ingredients both of grave and himaWdnli 
poetry. Mrs Radcliffe gave a greater prominence to poeUcal 
description than any of her ptedocessorai < 
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and' magnificence, and the careless freedom of a 
master’s hand, in a greater degree than can be found 
in the first production. About this time Mrs Bad- 
diffe made a journey through Holland and the 
western frontier of Gennany, returning down the 
Bhine, ef which she published an account in 1795, 
adding to it some observations during a tour to the 
lakes of liBncasliire, Westmoreland, and Cumber¬ 
land. 'fhe picturesque fancy of tlie novelist is seen 
in tiiese sketches with her usual lujturiance and 
copiousness ef style. In 1797 Mrs KadclifTc made 
her last appearance in fiction. The * Mysteries of 
lldolpho’ had litjen purchased by her publisher for 
wliat was then auisidcrcd an enormops sum, £500; 
but her new work bnmght her £800. It was en¬ 
titled TAe Italian, and displayed her powers in un- 
diniinished strength and brilliancy. Having ex¬ 
hausted the characteristics of feudal pomp and 
tyranny in her former productions, she adoptf-d a 
new nnn'liincry in ‘ The Italian,’ having selected a 
period wiien the church of Home w.os triumphant 
and uiiehectked. Tliu grand Inquisition, the confes¬ 
sional, the cowled monk, the dungeon, and tho rack, 
were agents as terrible and impressive as ever shone 
ill romaneo. Mrs Itaddille took up the popular 
notions on this subject wjtliout adhering to historical 
accuracy, and produedd a work which, though very 
1 unequal in its exeeuliiJii, contains the most vivid 
; and ap])aUlng of all her scenes and paintings. The 
fypening of the story has been praised by all critics 
tor the exquisite art with which the authoress con¬ 
trives to excite and prepare the mind of the reader. 
It is as follows;— 
i 

j {Enijlliih, Tranihin Visit a NeapoUlan Clivrrli.'\ , 

Within the shade of the portico, a person •with 
folded anus, and eyes directed towards tlie gromiil, 
was ]iacing bcliiiid the pillars the whole extent of the 
pavement, and was apparently so engaged hy his own 
thoughts as not to observe that straiigei-s wore «p- 
proaebiiig. lie turned, however, suddenly, ns if 
startled by the sound of steps, and then, without 
f.,rthfar pausing, glided to a door that opened into the 
church, and disappeared. 

There was soinctliing too extraordinary in the ‘igure 
. of this man, and ton singular In his conduct, to j>ass 
unnoticed by the visitors. He was of a tall thin 
figure, bending forward from tlie shoulders; of a sal¬ 
low complexion and liavsK features, and had an eye 
which, as it looked up from the cloak that niulficd 
the lower part of his coimtenaiico, was expressive of 
I uncommon ferocity. 

■ The travellofs, on entering J;ho ehnreh, looked rotin^ 
for the stranger who had passed thither before them, 
but he was nowhere to bo secu; and through all tlie 
: shade of the ITmg aisles only one other person ap- 
I peared. This was a friar of the adjoining convent, 

1 who feometimes pointed out to stran^rs the objects in 
the fljiurch which were most worthy of attentiou, and 
who now, with this design, approached the party that 
hod just entered. 

When the party had viewed the different shrines, 
and whatever had been judged worthy of observation, 
and were returning through an obscure aisle towards 
Fthe portico, they perceived the person who hml ap- 
! peoTM Upon the stops passing towards a confessional 
i on the left, and as he entered it, one of the party 
pointed him out to the friar, and inquired who ho 
WM. The friar, turning to look after him, did not 
ijpniediatel^ reply; but on the question being re¬ 
peated. he mclined his head as in a kind of obeisance, 
ahd calmly replied, * He is an assassin.' ' 

* An assMsinl’ exclaimed one of the Englishmen; 

* (m asaassini and at liberty!' 


An Italian gentleman who was of the parly smiled 
at the astonishment of his friend. 

* He has sought sanctuary here,’ replied tM friar; | 

‘ within these walls he may not be hurt.’ i 

‘ Do your altars, then, protect a murderer ?' said the 
Englishman. 

‘ He could find shelter nowhere else,’ answered the 
friar meekly. 

« 

‘ But observe yonder confessional,’ added the Ita¬ 
lian, ‘ that beyond the pillars on the left of the aisle, 
below a painted window. Have you discevered it? ' 
The colours of the glass throw, instead of a light, a 
shade over that part of the church, wliich perliaps 
prevents your distinguishing nhat I mean.’ 

The Englishman looked whither his friend pointed, 
and observed a confessional of oak, or some very dark 
wood, adjoining thg wall, and remarked also that it 
was (.he same which tho assassin had just entered. 

It eonsi.sted of three compartments, covered with a 
black canopy. In the central division was tho chair 
of tho confessor, elevate^ by several steps above the 
liavcinent of the church; and on cither hand was a 
small closet or box, with steps leading up to a grated ' 
partition, at which the penitent might kneel, and, 
concealed from observation, pour into the ear of the ' 
confessor the consciousness of crimes that lay heavy ■ 
at his heart. , 

‘ You observe it ?’ said the Italian. 

‘ 1 do,’ replied the Englishman; ‘ it is the same 
wbieh the assassin hud passed into, and 1 think it 
one of the most gloomy spots I ever beheld ; the view 
of it is enougii to strike a criminal with despair.’ 

* We in Italy .nc not so apt to despair,’ K-plied the 
Italian smilingly. 

‘ Well, but what of this confessional?’ inquired the 
Englishman. ‘ Tlie assassin entered it.’ 

‘ He has no relation with what J am alaiut to uietw 
tioii,’ said the Italian ; ‘ but 1 wish you to mark the 
]ilace, because some veiy e.xtraordiiiary circaniatances 
belong to it.’ ; 

‘ What are they ?’ said the Eiiglishuian. i 

‘ It is now several years since the confession which 
is eounected with them was made nt that very con- 
fession.ai,’ added the Italian ; ‘the view of it, and the 
sight of tho assassin, with your surprise at the liberty 
which is allowed him, led me to a recollection of the 
stcry. M’hcn you return to the hotel 1* will eom- 
luunieate it to you, if you have, no pleasanter mode of , 
engaging your time.’ 1 

‘ After I have taken another view of this solemn i 
edifice,’ replied tho Englisliiiian, ‘ and patticularly of 
the coiifossiotial you have jiointed to ray notice.’ 

Willie the-Englishiiian glaaiced his eye over tho 
liigli roofs and along (ho s<>limiu peiiipeclives of the 
Santa del I’ianto, lie perceived the figure of the a.s- 
sassiii sleiiliiig from the confessional across the ehoir, ] 
and, shocked on again beholding him, he turned his ' 
eyes and hastily quitted the church. i 

The friends then separated, and the Englishman j 
soon after returning to his hotel, received the volume, i 
Hu read as follows. j 

I 

After such an introduction, who could fail to con- | 
tinuc the perusal of the story ? Scott has said that 
one of the fine scones in ‘Tlie Italian,’ where Sche- 
doni the monk (an admirably-drawn character) is ' 
‘ hi the act of raising his arm to murder his slkqi- ; 
ing victim, and discovers lier to bo his own child, is ! 
of a new, grand, and powerful character; and tlie ! 
horrors of the wretch who, on the brink of murder, I 
has just cseaiicd from committing a crime of yet 
more exaggerated horror, constitute tho strongest 
painting which has been produced by Mrs Badcliffe’s 
Iiencil, and form a crisis well fitted to be actually 
embodied on canvass by some great master.' Mort 
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{ of this ladjr’s noTets ahoond in iHctmes and situa- 
itions as striking and as well grouped as those of the 
artist «nd tnelo-dramatisk llie latter years of Mrs 
Badcliffe were spent in retirement, partly induced 
by ill health. She had for a long period been afflicted 
with spasmodic astluna, and an attack proved fat^ 
to her on the 7th of February 1823.- She died in 
London, and was interred in a vault of the chapel- 
of-eose at Bayswatrar, belonging to St George’s, 
Hanover Square. 

The success which crowned Mrs Badcliffc’s ro¬ 
mances led several writers to copy her |)ccnliar 
1 manner, but none approached to the originsd either 
I in art or genius. She eclipsed all her imitators and 
■ contemporaries in exciting emotions of surprise, 
1 awe, and terror, and in constructing a story which 
i should carry the reader forward with undiminished 
: anxiety to its close. She dwelt 4way8 in the regions 
i of romance. She does not seem ever to have at- 
I temploi humour or familiar narrative, and there is 
I little of real character or natural incident in her 
; works. The style of whic^ she may be considered 
I the founder is powerfully attractive, and few ore 
. able to resist the fascinations of her narrative, but 
! that style is obviously a secondary one. To de- 
I lincate character in the many-coloured changes of 
I life, to invent natural, lively, and witty dialogues 
and situations, and to combine the -whole, as in 
Tom Jones, in a regular progressive story, complete 
in all its parts, is a greater intellectual effort than 
to construct a romsintic plot where the author is not 
conned to iffobability or to the manners and insti¬ 
tutions of any particular time or country. Wlien 
I Scott transports us back to the days of chivalry 
and the crusades, we feel that he is embodying his¬ 
tory, animating its records with his powerful ima¬ 
gination, and introdneing us to actual scenes and 
persons such as once existed. His portraits arc not 
of one, but of various classes. There is none of this 
reality about Mrs Jttadcliffe’s creations. Her scenes 
of mystery and gloom will not hear the light of 
: sober investigation. Deeply as they affect the inia- 
1 gination at the time, after they have been once un- 
. folded before the reader, they break up like dreams 
; in his recollection. ■ The remembrance of them is 
i confused, though pleasant, and we have no desire to 
t return to -^rhat enchanted us, unless it be for some 
‘ passages of pure description. The want of moral 
interest and of character and dialogue, natural and 
truthful, is the cause of this evanescence of feeling. 
When the story is unravelled, the great charm is 
over—^the talisman ceases to operate when -we know 
-the materials of which it is composed. ^ 

Mrs Badcliffe restricted her genius* by an arbi- 
traiy rule of composition. She made tlic whole of 
her mysterious circumstances resolve into natural 
causes. The seemingly supernatural agencies arc 
explained to be palpable and real: every mystery 
i is deared up, and often by means very trifling or 
disproportion^ to the end. ‘ In order to raise 
strong emotions of fear and horror in the body of 
the work, the author is tempted to go lengths, to 
account for which the subsequent explanations seem 
I qtterly inadequate. Thus, for example, after all the 
wonder and dismay, and terror and expectation ex- 
died by the mysterious chamber in the castle of 
l^dolpho, how much are we disappointed and dis¬ 
gusted to find tiiat all this pother has been raised 
by a waxen statue!** In one sense tills restriction 
tecreasea our admiration of the writer, as evincing, 
in general, the marvclloas ingenuity with which she 
prepaivs, invents, and arranges the incidents for 
immediate effect as well as subsequent explanation. 

• IbnUcV's nistory of Fiction. 


Evej^ feature in the surrounding landscape or objects | 
described—every subordinate circumstance in > the 
scene, however minute, is so disposed as to deepen. 
the impression and keep alive curiosity. This pre¬ 
lude, as Mrs Barbauld has remarked, ‘like the 
tuning of an instrument by a skilful hand,* has the 
eflbet of producing at once in the mind a tone of 
feeling correspondent to the future gt<Hry,’ No ] 
writer has excelled, and few have approodied, ^Ers ; 
Badcliffe in this peculiar province. A higher j 
genius, however, would have boldly* seized upon 1 
supernatural agency as a proper clement of romance, i 
There are feelings and superstitions lurking in evjery j 
breast which would have responded to such* an - 
appeal; and‘while wo have the weird sisters of ' 
Macbetl), and the unbnried majesty of Denmark, 1 
all must acknowledge the adaptation of such nia- ' 
chinery to produce the greatest effects of which I 
human genius is capable. The ultimate expbina- | 
tions of Mrs Itodcliffe certainly give a littleness to ! 
the preliminary incidents which affected ns so : 
powerfully wbfie they were dim and obscure and I 
full of mystery. It is «s if some theatrical artist | 
were to display to his audience the coarse and mean ; 
materials by which his brilliant stage efibets were I 
produced, instead of leaving undisturbed too strong 
impressions they have produced on the imagination. 
Apart, however, from this- flefect—which applies 
only to the interest of the plot or narpitive—the 
situations and descriptions of Mrs Badcliffe arc iff 
the highe^ degree striking and perfect Bhe had 
never Wen in Italy when she wrote the ‘ Mysteries 
of Udolpho,* yet her paintings of Italian scenery,- i 
and of the mountains of Switzerland, are coucciv^ 
w ith c(iiial truth and richness of colouring. And 
;what piKjt or painter has ever surjiassed (Byron has j 
imitated) her account of the first view of Venice, as ! 
seen'by her Iwroine Emily. ‘ with its islets, palaces, | 
and terraces rising out of the sea; and as they I 
glided on, toe grander features of the city appear- | 
ing move distinctly-—its terraces crowned with wry i 
yef majestip fabrics, touched with the splendour of ! 
the setting sun, appearing as if they had been called | 
up from the ocean by the wand of an enchanter I 
rather than reared by human hands.’ Her pictures | 
arc innumerable, and they are always introduced i 
with striking effect * Set off,’ says a judicious 
critic, ‘ against the calm beauty of a summer even¬ 
ing, or toe magnificent gloom of a thunder-storm, 
her V^storal or banditti groups staqd out with 
double effect; while to the charge of vagueness of 
description, it may he answered that Mrs Badcliffe 
is by no means vague where distinctness of imagery 
is or ought to be her object, as any one may 
ratisfy himself who retails to his recoIlecUon her 
description of tlie lonely house by toe Mediterra¬ 
nean, with the scudding clouds, the ocreaming sea¬ 
birds, and the stormy sea, the scene selected for the 
murder of EUeqa; or another picture, in' the best 
manner of Salvator, of the first glimpse of tho ^tlo 
of Udolpho, rising over a mountain pass, witn toe 
slant sunbWms lighting up its ancient weather- I. 
beaten towers. Indeed toe whole dett^ption of ‘ 
that Apennine fastness, both without and withia, is 
in the best style, not of literal, indeed but ima¬ 
ginative painting—“fate sits on those dark battle-^ 
ments and frownsthe very intricacy of ite internal 
architecture and its endl^s passages-i-a mighty 
maze, and, we fear, without a plan—only serve ;to 
deepen toe impression of imprisonment, and be- 
wildcmient, and gloom,’ The romantic, etdouring 
which Mrs ilad^iffo could throw 6rer actnal,olQ8ct8, 
at the same time preserving thdr and 

appearance entire, is finely displayed^l*^ Ettglish 
descriptions, psrticnlarly in tost of Windsor.- 
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[Dacription of the Oa»fU of Uddpho.1 

Towards tlie close of the day, the road wound into 
a deep valley. Mountains, whose shaggy steeps ap¬ 
peared to be inaccessible, almost surrounded it. To the 
east a ^'ista opened, and exhibited the Apennines in 
their darkest horrors; and the long perspective of retir¬ 
ing summits rising over each other, their rid^s clothed 
with pines, exhibited a stronger imago of grandeur 
than any that Kmily had yet seen. The sun hud just 
sunk below tte top of the mountains she was descend¬ 
ing, whose long shadow stretched athwart the valley; 
but his sloping rays, shooting through an opening of 
tlid*clifis, touted with a yellow gleam the summits 
of the forest that hung upon the opposite steeps, and 
streamed in full splendour upon the towers and battle¬ 
ments of a castle that spread its extensive ramparts 
along the brow of a precipice above. The splendour 
of these illumined objects was heightened by the con¬ 
trasted $ha<le which involved the valley below. 

* There,’ said Montoni, speaking lor the first time 
in several hours, ‘ is Udolpno.’ 

Emily gaaed with melancholy awe upon the castle, 
which she understood to be hloiitoni’s; for, though it 
was now lighted up by the setting sun, the Gothic 
greatness of its features, and its mouldering walls of 
dark gray stone, rendc/ed it a gloomy and sublime 
object. As she gared light died away on its walls, 
leaving a melancholy purple tint, which spread deeper 
and deepewas the thin vapour crept uj) the mountain, 
while the battlements above were still tipped with 
splendour. From these, too, the rays sooiWaded, and 
li»e whole edifice was invested with the solemn duski¬ 
ness of evening. Silent, lonely, and sublime, it seemed 
to stand the sovereign of the scene, and to frown de¬ 
fiance on all who dared to invade its solitary reign. 
A.S the twilight deepened, its features became morl !' 
awful in obscurity, and Emily continued to gave till 
its clustering towers were alone seen fising over the 
tops of the woo<ls, beneath whose thick shade the car¬ 
riages soon after began to ascend. * * 

The extent and darkness of these tall w'oods awak¬ 
ened teirirlc images in her mind, and .she almost ex¬ 
pected to sec banditti start up from under the trees. 
At length the carriages emerged upon a heathy rock, 
and soon after reached the castle gates, where the deep 
tone of the portal hell, which was struck upon to give 
notice of their arrival, increased the fearful emotions 
that had assailed Emily. While they waited till the 
servant within should come to open the gates, she 
anxiously surveyed the edifice; but the gloom that 
overspre^ it allowed her to distinguish little more 
thkn a port of its outline, with the masny walls of the 
ramparts, and to know that it was vast, ancient, and 
dreary. From the parts she saw, she judged of the 
heavy strength and extent of the whole. The gatcw.a/ 
before her, leading into the courts, was of gigantic size, 
and was defendbd by two round towers, crowned by 
overhanging turrets, embattled, where, instead of ban¬ 
ners, now waved long grass and wik> plants that had 
takeu^root among the mouldering stones, and which 
seemea to sigh, as the breeze rolled past, over the 
desolation around them. The iowera were united by 
a curtain, pierced and embattled also, below which 
appeared the pointed arch of a huge jiortcaHis sur- 
moiuiting the^^ates * from these the walks of the ram¬ 
parts extended to other towers, overlooking the preci¬ 
pice, whose shattered outline, appearing on a gleam 
that lingered in the west, told of the ravages of war. 
Beyond these ail was lost in the obscurity of evening. 

[Bafdvaekf in Derbyekirt.'^ 

-Noithwa;^, beyond London, we may make <me stop, 
after a <»antef not othenrise necessary to be noticed, 
to’ mlntiw Hiudwick, in Derbyshire, a seat of the 


Duke of Devonshire, once the residence of the Bail rf 
Shrewsbury, to whom Elizabeth deputed the custody 
of the unfortunate Maty. It stands on an eas 3 nbeight, 
a few miles to the left of the road from Mansfield to 
Chesterfield, and is approached through shady lanes, 
which conceal the view of it till you are on the con¬ 
fines of the park. Three towers of hoary gray then 
rise with great majesty among old woods, and their 
summits appear to be covered with the lightly- 
shivered fragments of battlements, which, however, 
are soon discovered to be perfectly carved open work, 
in which the letters E. S. frequently occiv under a 
coronet, the initials and the memorials of the vanity 
of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, who built the 
present edifice. Its tall features, of a most pictu¬ 
resque tint, were finely disclosed between the luxu¬ 
riant woods and over the lawns of the park, which j 
every now and then Jet in a glimpse of the Derbyshire ' 

hills. I 

In front of the great gates of the castle court, the I 
ground, adorned by old oaks, suddenly sinks to a 
darkly-shadowed glade, and the view opens over the 
vale of Scars<Iale, bounded by the wild mountains of * 
the Peak. Immediately to the left of the present 
residence, some ruined features of the ancient one, 
enwreathed with the rich drapety of ivy, give an in¬ 
terest to the scene, which the later but more histori¬ 
cal structure heightens aitd prolongs. We followed, 
not without emotion, the walk which Mary had so 
often trodden, to the folding-doors of the great hall, 
whose lofty grandeur, aided by silence, and seen under 
the influence of a lowering sky, suited the temiwr of j 
the whole scene. Thu tall windows, which half sub- 1 
due the light they admit, just allowed us to diatin- j 
guish the large figures in the tapestry above the oak 1 
wainsenting, and showed a colonnade of oak support- | 
ing a gallery along the bottom of the hall, with a pair > 
of gigantic elk’s honis flourishing between the win- | 
dows opposite to the entrance. The scene of Mary’s j 
arrival, and her feelings upon entering this solemn ! 
.shade, came involuntarily to the mind; the noise of I 
horse.s’ feet, and many voices from the court; her i 
proud, yet gentle and roelauclvoly look, as, led by 1 
iny lord keeper, she passed slowly up the hall; his | 
somewhat obsequious, yet jealous and vigilant mr, ; 
while, awed by W dignity and beauty, he i-emeftibcts i 
the terrors of his own queen; the silence and anxiety ' 
of her maids, and the bustle of the surrdhnding at- | 
tendants. 

From the hall,' a staircase ascends to the gallery of 
a small chapel, in which the chairs and cushions used 
by Mary still remain, and proceeds to the first storey, ' 
whore only one apartment bears memorials of her im- i 
prisoument—the bed, tapestry, and chairs, having I 
boon worked hy herself. This tapestry is richly em- i 
bossed with emblematic figures, each with its title j 
worked .above it, and having bwn scrupulously pre- 
sen'cd, is still entire and frera. 

Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, to 
which, as well as to other apartments on this floor, 
some modern furniture has been added, is this motto 
cni’ved in oak 

‘There is only this: To fear God, and keep his 
commandments.’ So much less valuable was tim¬ 
ber than workmanship when this mansion was con¬ 
structed, that where the staircases are not of stone, 
they arc formed of solid oaken steps, instead of 
planks; such is that from the second, or state storey, 
to the roof, whence, on clear days, York and Lincoln 
cathedrals are said to be included in the extensive 
prospect. This second floor is that which gives its 
chief interest to the edifice. Nearly all the apart- 
mAits of it were allotted to Mary ; some of them for 
state purposes; and the furniture is known, by other 
proof than its appearance, to remain ns she left it. 
The chit^ room, or that of audience, ss of uncommon 
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i loilloees, and strikes by its grandeur, before the rcne- 
I ration and tenderness arise which its antiquities and 
I the pl^nly-told tale of the sufferings they witnessed 
i excite. 

j 

lAn Ittdicm Landscajic.} 

These excursions sometimes led to PuzzuoH, Bnia, 
i or the woody cliffs of Pausilippo: and as, on their re- 
I turn, they glided along the moonlight bay, the mclo- 
i dies of Italian strains seemed to give enchantment to 
1 the sceneiry of its shore. At this cool hour the voices 
of the vine-dressers were fnxiuently hoard in trio, ns 
j they reposed after the labour of the day on some 
; pleasant promontory under the shade of poplars ; or 
i the brisk music of the dance fioin fishermen on the 
margin of the naves lielow. 7’he boatmen rested on 
their oars, while their company listened to voices nio- 
I dnlated by sensibility to liiicr eloquence than it is in 
: tbc power of art alone to display; and at others, while 
j they oKserved the airy natural grace which distin- 
j guishes the dance of the fishermen and peasant girls of 
I Naples, frequently, .as they glided round a pronioii- 
' tory, whose shaggy masses impended far oier the sea, 
such magic stienes of beauty unfolde.(l, iulorued by these 
dancing groups on the bay beyond, ns no pencil could 
do justice to. The deep clear waters reflected every 
image of the landscape; the clifl’s, branching into wild 
forms, crowned with groves whose rough foliage often 
spread down their steeps in picturesque luxuriance ; 
the ruined villa on some bold point peeping through th"’ 
trees; peasants' cabins hanging <>ri tlin precipices, and 
the dancing figures on the stiand—.‘ill touched with 
the silvery tint and soft shmlows of moonlight. On 
the other hand, the sea, trembling with a long line of 
radiance, and showing in the clear distance the saiis 
of vessels stealing in every direction along its surfiicc, 
presented a prospect as grand as the landscape was 
beautiful. 


MATTHEW CREGORV I,BWrp. 

Among the most successful imitators of Mrs Kad- 
cliffe’s peculiar manner and class of subjects, was 
j JIatthew Gkegorv Lewis, whose wild roiniincc, 
I The Mm^ published in 1796, was received with 
I mingled astuniahment, censure, and applause. 'The 
I first edition wiis soon disposed of, and in preparing 
' a second, Lewis threw out some indelicate ivassages 
which had given much offence. He might have car¬ 
ried his retrenchments farther, with benefit both to 
the story and its readers. ‘ The Monk’ was a youth¬ 
ful production, written, !is the author states in his 
rhyming preface, when he ‘ se-irce had seen his twen¬ 
tieth year.’ It has all the marks of youth, excei)t 
modesty. Lewis was the boldest of hobgoblin writers, 
and dashed .away fearlessly among scenes of monks 
and nuns, church processions, Bpiinish cavaliers, 
maidens and duennas, sorcerers and enchantments, 
the Inquisition, the wandering Jew, and even Batan 
himself, whom he brings in to execute-justice visibly 
and without compunction. The liero, Ambrosio, is 
ahtiot of the Capuchins at bladrid, and from his 
reputed sanctity and humility, and his eloquent 
preaching, he is sornamed the Man of Holiness. 
Ambrosio conceives himself to be exempted from 
the fiulings of humanity, and is severe in his saintly 
judgments. 11c is frill (ff religious enthusiasm and 
pri^ and thinks himself proof against all tempta¬ 
tion. The bint of this character was taken from a 
paper in the Guardian, and l4ewis filled up the cgit- 
unc with considerable energy and skUftd delinea¬ 
tion. The imposing presence, strong passions, and 
wretched dowii|BS of Ambrosio, are not easily for¬ 


gotten by the readers of the novel. The haughty ■ 
and susceptible monk is tempted by an infern^ ! 
spirit—the Mephostophilis of the tale—who assumes ; 
the form of a young and beautiful woman, and, after i 
various efforts, completely triumphs over the virtue i 
and the resolutions of Ambrosio. He proceeds from j 
crime to crime, till he. is stained with the most ! 
ntroeions deeds, his evil genius, Matilda, being still ; 
liis prompter and associate, and aiding him by licr | 
powers of conjuration and sorcery. He is at length ; 
caught in tlie toils, detected in a deed of murder, ; 
and is tried, tortured, and convicted by the Inquisi- | 
tion. Wliile trembling at the approaching auto i 
do fe, at wbieti he is switeuccd to perish, Ambm-sio j 
is again visited by Matilda, who gives him a certain ' 
niysterioiis book, by rootling which he is able to 
summon Lucifer to his presence. Ambrosio ven- . 
turns on tliis desperate expc'dient. The Evil One i 
appears (appropriately pr«»ded by thunder and } 
e.artliqnaki‘), and ttie wretelicd monk, having .‘•old , 
his hope of salvation to reeover his liberty, is borne 
aloft far from Ids dungeon, but only to be ditslu'd : 
to pieces on a rock. Such is the outline of the 
monk's story, in which there is certainly no shrinking . 
from the supernatural machinery that Mrs lladcliiU I 
adopted only iu sernbl;uic.\ without attemptiiig te | 
make it* real. Lewis relktfed his narrative by i 
episodes and love-scenes, opeiof which (the bleedin;; ' 
nnn) is told witli great animation, He introduces 
us also to a roWter’s hut in a forest, in whh.h n 1 
striking scene occurs, evidently suggested by a ! 
similar one in Bniollett’s Count Fathom. Besides i 
his e*xcessivo use of co'iiimations and spirits to carry ' 
on his story, Isjwis resorted to another ek-'s of 
horrors, which is S)inx>ly disgusting; namely, loatli- , 
some im.tgi'S of mortal corruption and dec.ay, tlic ; 
‘festering relics of death and the grave. The ,ac* ■ 
eouHt of the confinement of Agnes iu tlie dungeon 
below tlic shrine of Bt Clan*, and of her tlead chihl, , 
whicli she persisted iu keeping constantly in her 
arms, is a ‘fepifisivc description of tliis kind, puovilc ' 
and oflensive, though preceded by the masterly r-'r- | 
rative of the ruin !inrt contlagratiou of the conv( nt i 
by the e.xasperatcd jaipulace. 1 

Tlie only other tale by I,ewjs which lias liccn 
reprinted is the Bravo of Vailce, a short production, ' 
in which there is enough of hamlitti, disguises, ■ 
plots, and mysterious adventures—tho dagger and ,! 
the bowl—but nothing ei|Ual to the best parts of J 
‘ Tlu- Monk.’ The style is more cliaste and imiform, j I 
and some Venetian scenes .are picturesquely de- l| 
scribed. The hero, Abcllino, is at one time a S 
beggar, at another a bandit, and ends by marrying 1 1 
the lovely Tiiew of the JJoifc of Venice—a genuine . ' 
character for the nioek-lieroie of roniaiue. In ', 
none of Ills works does Lewis evince a talent for j; 

humour. ,, ;' 

“ 11 

r i 
i ; 

[(Sasic gf OosjunUion by the Wandering Jeur.] j ■ 

[flaymoiKl, In ‘ The Moult,’ is pursued hy a spectra repre- ' 
sentin; .a bleeding non, which appctvrs at one o'rlnck in the ‘ | 
morning, repeating a certain cijimt, and preying berliiM to ; 
his. Every succeeding visit Inspires him with greater horror, ' | 
and he becomes melancholy and deranged In health. IJiaser- : 
vant, Theodore, meets with a stranger, whu tells him to bid ■ | 
his master wish for him when the clock strikes one, and the i 
talc, os related by Uaymond, iiroceods. The iiigenuUy with , 
which Isnvis avails himself of the ancient tegend of tho Wan- j 
dcring Jew, and the line description of the ooi^uiation, are : j 
werthy of remark.] [ 

He was a man of majestic presence; his coniitc- 1 
nanOe wa.s strongly marked, and bis eyes were lar^e, j 
black, and sparkling: yet there was a something in 
his look which, the momept that X raw hiuij inspired i 
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j me with a secret awe, not to say horror. He was 
dressed plainly, his b*ir was uiipowdered, and a 
hand of black velvet, which encircled his forehead, 
spread over his features an additional gloom. His 
countenance wore the marks of profound melanchdly, 
his step was slow, and his manner grave, stately, and 
solemn. He saluted me with politeness, and having 
replied to the usual compliincnts of iniruduution, he 
motioned to Theodore to the chamber. The 
page instantly withdrew. *I know your busineM,’ 
said he, withant giving me time to 8])eak. ‘ 1 ha>e 
the power of releasing yon from your nightly visitor ; 
but this cannot be done befoje Sunday. On the hour 
when the Sabbath morning breaks, spirits of darkness 
have least influence over mortals; After Saturday, 

I the nun sluril visit you no more.' ‘ May I not in- 
I quire,’ said I, * by what means you are in possession 
of a secret which I have vavefully concealed from tlxi 
knowledge of every one 1’ ‘ How can I be ignorant of 
, your distresses', when iheir cause at this momout 
stands before you!’ I started. Tde stranger con¬ 
tinued : ‘ though to you only visible for one Lour in 
’ the twenty-four, neither day nor night Jofes she ever 
■ quit you; nor will she ever quit you till you hare 
. granted her request.’ ‘Awl what is tliat request!’ 

, * That she must herself explain; it lies not in my 
knowledge. Wait with paiicnce for Iho night of 

baturday; .ill shall bc*thcn cleared up.’ 1 dared not 
press him further, ift Isoon after changed the con- 
vcrsation,^nd talked of vaiious matters. He named 
people who had ceased to eii>t for many centuries, 

' and yet with whom he appeared to hm^ been per- 
; sonally acquainted. 1 could not mention a country, 
liowevcr di.-tant, which he hail not vi..itcd; nor could 
1 sulficieiitly admire the ovtent and v.iriety of his 
inf nnation. 1 remarked to him, that having tra¬ 
velled, -seciu, and known so much, riui-t ha\e given 
him infinite pleasure. He shook In., head moninfully. 

* No one,’ he replied, ‘is adetjuate to jomprehendiiig 
the loisory of my lot! Fate obliges me to be con¬ 
stantly in iooveuicnt; I am iiol piymiktod to pn.^s 
}iiori' than a fortnight in the same place. I have no 
friend in tho world, and, from the ie.'tk.ssucs.s of my 
destiny, 1 newer can acquire one. Fain would I lay 
down my iriiserablo life, foi I envy those who enjoy 
the cjuiet of the grave; but deatii eludes me, .ind 
! flies Irem my enibracr. In vain do J throw myself in 
the way of danger. I plunge into tho ocean, ‘he 
waves throw me back with abhorrence u)»on fhe 
; shore; J rush into tire, the flamc“ recoil at my ap¬ 
proach; I oppose myself to the fury of banflitti, 

, their sworils bccomo blunted, and break agaiuvt 
iiiy breast. The hungry tiger .shudders at my aji- 
iroach, and tho alligator flicn from a monster moic 
, lorriblo than itself. Clod has set hil seal uf.on me, 

; and all his creatures respect this fatal mark.’ Hw 
put his hand to the velvet which was bound round his 
I forehead. Thc|jc was in his eyes an expression of 
fuiy, desjiair, and malevolence, that stiuek horror fo 
I iny very soul. An involuntitr^ conuilsioti mtule me 
shudder. The stranger perceived it. ‘Such is the 
. corset mpofiod on me,’ he continued; ‘ I am doomed 
to inspire all who look on me with terror and detesta¬ 
tion. You already feel the influence of the charm, 
and with every succeeding nioincnt will feel it more. 
I will not add to your sufferings by my presence. 
Farewell till Saturday. As soon as the clock strikes 
twelve, expect me at your chamber.’ 

Having .said this he departed, leaving me in asto- 
i nishment at the mysterious turn of his manner and 
! conversation. His assurances that I should soon be 
: relieved ftom the apparition’s visits produeed a good 
effect upon my constitution. Theodore, whom I 
I rather treated os an adopted child than a domestic, 

' wn« surprised, at his return, to observe the amend- 
|l iaent in my looks. He congratulated me on this 


symptom of returning health, and declared himself 
delighted at my having received so much benefit from j 
iny conference with tho Oreat Mogul. Upon kjquirjf 
1 found that the stranger had already passed eight 
days in Katishott. According to his own account, 
therefore, ho was only to remain there six days longer, 
iiatiirday was still irt a di.stancc of three. Oh ! with 
what impatience did I expect its arrival t In the 
interim, the bleeding nun continued her nocturnal , 
visits; but hoping soon to be tclca:.<>d from them 
altogether, the effects which they produced on me 
became less violent than before. ^ 

The wishcd-lbr night arrived. To avoifl creating 
suspicion, I retired to bed at my usual hour ; but as 
soon as my attendants had left me, 1 drcsi-ed my.sclf 
again, anil prepared for the stranger’s recs^ptioii. He '■ 
entered my room upon the turn of midnight. A j 
small chest was in his hand, which he placed near the I 
stove. He saluted me without speaking; I returned ; 
the coiiiplfmciit, ohserriug an equal silence. lie then ' 
opened the chest. The first thing which ho produced j 
was a small wooden cineilix; he sunk npon his knees, ! 
gazed upon it mournfully, and cast his eyes towards ' 
heaven. He seemed to he praying devoutly. At 
length he bowed his head re.spectfully, kissed tho 
crucifix thrice, and quitted his kneeling posture, lie 
next drew from the chest a covered goblet; with the 
liquor which it contained, and which appeai'cd to bo 
blood, he sprinkled the floor ; and then dipping in it 
one end of the crucifix, he described a circle in th" 
midille of the room. Hound about this be placed 
various rcliques, -skulls, thigh-bouos, kv. 1 oliscncd 
he disp.ihcd them all in the forms of cros^c.s. , 
L;isll 3 ', he took out a largo Uible, and beckoned mo ' 
to follow him into the circle. I obeyed. 

‘ Ho cautious not to utter a syllable!’ whispered ■ 
the stranger: ‘step not out of the circle, and as you 
loveyonr.ielf, dare not to look upon in}' face.' Holding , 
the crucifix in one hand, the Jlible in the other, he , 
scei.icil to read with profound attention. The clock 
struck one; as usual 1 heard the s]tectre‘s steps ujion : 
tho sTaircaj>c, but I was not .seized with the accus- ^ 
t.'imcil .shivering. 1 wailed her appri ach with con.fi- . 
deuce. She entered the room, drew near the circle, 
ai.d stopped. Tho stranger muttered some words, to 
me uttintelligihlo. Then raising his head from the ' 
bonk, and extending the crucifix towards the ghost, ; 
he proiionnccd, in a voice distinct aid .'olcmn, , 
‘ I’.diti'L.''! Bc.itiicc! Hoairiecl’ ‘MTiatwould, thou!’ ' 
replied the apparition in !i hollow faltering tone. | 
‘ What disturbs thy .sleep ? Why dost thou afllict i 
and torture this youth ? How can rest be restored to . 
tliy unquiet spirit!’ ‘ I dare not tell, I must net tell. \ 
Fain would I repose in mygritve, but stem cnmmauds , 
foree me to prolong my puiiishiueiit 1’ ‘Kiiowcit ; 
tlioH this blood? Kiiowost tbou in whose veins it ' 
Howed? Heatrieo! Beatrice! in Lis name I charge 
thee ti> answer me.’ ‘ I d.are not dis.ibev' mv' ka-kers.’ 

‘ JIarest thou disobey mo 1’ He .«pokc in a command¬ 
ing tone, and drew tho sable band from Ids forehead, 
lu spite of his iujimetion to the contrary, curiosity 
would not .sufl^r mo to keep my eyes otT his face; I 
raised them, and beheld .a burning cross impressed 
upon his brow. For the horror with ts’hich this object ^ 
inspired me T cannot account, but I never felt its | 
equal. My senses left me for some momeut.s ; a i 
my.sterious dieail overcame iny courage; and had not , 
tho cxorci-ser caught my hand, T .should liare fallen : 
out of the circle. When 1 recovered myself, I per- 
ccivod that the burning cross bad produced an cflbet 
no less violent upon the spectre. Her countenance 
expressed reverence and horror, and her visionary 
limbs were shaken by fear. * Yes,’ she said at length, 

‘ I tremble at that mark! 1 respect it! I obey you I 
Know, then, that my bones lie still unburied—they 
rot in the obscurity of Lindenbeig-l^ule. None but 
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iius youtii lisa the right consigning them to the 
gmve. His ovm lips hsrve' made orer to me his body 
and Ms soul; never will I give back his promise; 
never shall he know a nig^t devoid of terror unless I 
he engages to collect my mouldering bones, and de¬ 
posit them in the family vault of his Andalusian 
castle. Then let thirty masses be said for the repose 
of my spirit, and I trouble this world no more. Now < 
let mo depart; those flames aro scorching.’ 

He let the hand drop slowly which held the crucifix, 
and which till then he bad pointed towards her. 
»The appi^itiou bowed her head, and her form melted 
into 8jr. 


I Mks Amewa Opik (Miss Alderson of Norwich), 

! the widow of John Opie, the celebrated artist, com- 
i meiicod her literary career in 1801, when she pub¬ 
lished her domestic and pathetic tade of The Father 
' and Daughter. Without venturing out of ordinary 
j life, Mrs Opic invested her narrative witli deep in- 
i tercet, by her genuine painting of nature and pas¬ 
sion, her animated dialogue, and feminine delicacy of 
, feeltog. Her first novel has gone through eight edi¬ 
tions, and is still popular. A long series of works 
of fiction lias since proceeded from the pen of this 
I lady. Her Simple Tales, in four volumes, 1806 j 
1 New Tales, four volumes, 1818 ; Temper, or Domes~ 
i tic Scenes, a tale, in three volumes; Tales of Real 
■ Life, three volumes; Tales of the Heart, four volumes; 

1 are all marked by the same characteristics—the 
I portraiture of domestic life, drawn with a view to 
! regulate the heart and atfcctious. In 1828 Mrs 
! Opie published a moral treatise, entitled Detraction 
j I^plaged, in order to expose that ‘ most common of 
. all vices,’ which she says justly is found ‘ in every 
; class or rank in society, from the peer to the pea- 
I sant, from the master to the valet, from the mistress 
to the maid, from the most learned to the most igno- 
, ranli 'from the man of genius to tlie meanest capn- 


“•trlA OJJ Tilt THE nurifeNT TIME, 


boldness of his speculations and <^ision^ and his 
apparent depth and ardour of fei^og, were curiously 
contrasted witii his plodding habit^ his iroperturb- 
aWe temper, and the quiet obscure simplicity of his 
^ and manners. The most startling and astound¬ 
ing theories were propounded by him with undouht- 
ing confidence; and sentiments that, if reduced to 





maid, from the most learned to the most igno- ove^ned the whole framework 

om the man of genius to tlie meanest capa- society, were com^acently dealt out by their 
The tales of this lady have been thrown into »» if they had merely formed an ordinary 


the shade by the brilliant fictions of Scott, the 
stronger moral delineations of Miss Edgeworth, and 
the generally masculine character of our more mo¬ 
dern literature. She is, like Mackenzie, too uni¬ 


portion of a busy literary life. Godwijv was born at 
Wisbeacli, in Cambridgeshire, on the .Id of Slaroh 
1756. His father was a dissenting minister—a pious 
nonconformist—and thus the future novelist may be 


formly patoetic and tender. ‘ Sbe can do nothing fo nurtured in a love of religious 

well,’ says Jeffrey, ‘ that requires to be done with “''*1 ^be^y, without perhaps much reverence 


formality, and therefore has not succeeded in copy¬ 
ing either the concentrated force of weighty and 


for existing authority. He soon, however, far over¬ 
stepped the pale of dissent. After receiving the 


deliberate reason, or the severe and solemn dignity necessary eduiation at the ^ssenting college at Hox- 


of majestic virtue. To make amends, however, she 
represents admirably everything that is amiable, ge- 


ton, Mr Godwin became minister of a congregation 
in the vicinity of London. He also oflleiatod for 


represeniB aumiraui v cverv umiB wM.li BUHauK;, Bc- — --r . . « V» -T.— 

n^us, and gentle.’ Perhaps we should add to this time at Stowmarket, m Suffolk. About the 

the power of exciting and harrowing up the feelings 1782, having been fire years a nonconformist 

in no ordinary degree. Some of her short tales are P^x^her, he settled in ^ndon, and applied himself 


full of gloomy and terrific painting, alternately re¬ 
sembling those of Godwin and Mrs Hadcliffe. 


wholly to literature. His first work was entitled 
Sketches of History, in Six Sermons; and he shortly 


In m5s Sedgwick's Letters from Abroad (1841), afterwards became principal wnter in the New An- 
we find the Mowing notice of the venerable no- Register. He was a zealous political Teffflgner; 
velist:—‘I owed Mrs Opie a grudge for having and his talents were so well known or reoommended, 
made me in my« youth cry my eyes out over her that he obtained &e large sum of ^700_for his next 


stories; but her &ir cheerful face forced me to for¬ 
get it. Sbe long ago forswore the world and its 
vamties, and adopted the Quaker faith and costume; 
hut 1 fancied that her elaborate simplicity, and the 


publication. This was his famed Engmry concerning 
Piditical Justice, and its hflutnees on Oenerod Virtue 
and Happiness, published in 1793. tMr Grodwin’s 
work was a sincere advocacy of an inMectual re- 


than & ohnnpn one’s habits.’ o^er matter. Hu views of the perteetimaty 

of man and the regeneration of sodelttfaU private 
afi^tions and interests being mer^^ public 
wtuuujH ooDwrcN. * g(^) were clouded no miigiTing% qpd he wrote 

with the force of connetion, and wim rib ordinary 
‘H frvf.i.tAif Goowm, auiSiiOT of Caleb WWiams, was powers of persuasion and ^oquenee. >t!he Enqq{iy 
one of the most femarkaUe men of his times. 'The was hi|d>ly successfhl, end wenl thtbugh levem 
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|r,4K;{#«iUMfcia «nd imwibrjted 
, tt ihVbiieoiBe» the (testtoyw of 
hie owa.taife w mf- 
innocraoe penecuted and. 
infamy by adisto- 
^ partially-admi- 

iH»^^^M9pi^^'Ws4lo finught 'irith 
Jmf we loae sj^fat of the politi- 
““ ■ s|p,tWakjwIy^®f the diaracterg 
before ns. Tlie 
overpowered his philo- 
^’’IlgbtOT ^on logician; Bis 
^ ^e of^^e Sheet (p the 
“■ |^,fictUioua ’cpiapositlon. The 

—'-fe‘‘aSKrSs 

othei^ were thrown into 
. trjBbaon. The novelist 

"^'^^r'l^ietiii^'ajid however ob- 
lif^'hot rendered himself 
firriif hSh countw,*^ Godwin, 

, ‘ Judge Eyre, in 

, 5h!^t uA^ hiid down prin- 

'{pp^sht Sw those of ont author, and 
ImUished Ounory Sb'ictwes on 
aWy written ilmt tlie pamph- 
tyt-malhly led to the acqdUtai of the 
„jS.r In 1796'Mr Godwin issiftd a series 
jml ^education, manners, and literature, 
E^lrer. In the foQowing year he 
WbUstmiecrafl;, author of Tm Vindica- 
Wbrnaa, &c. a lady in many rcj 
- her husband, and who died 

in birm to a daughter (Mrs Shelley) 
tQsrih(Mthed. Godwin’s contempt 
,'modl^ it, thinking ai^ ac^g in this 
^ itidkyed by ^ie marriage. Bis wife 
a>'natuxal daughter, tlie fruit of a 
u She had liv^ with (^dwin for 
th^ marriage; and ‘ the principal 
||i^^,ifQr onn^ing with the ceremony, 

■ “ ' n^e.of hCaiy’s being in a state of 
an open disregard ai the tics and 
ijOWtttien. lUb and adorn society asto* 
philosophic and reforming 
acting in good or in bad tdstc, 
hl'.ltave i^n fearless and sincere. 
r$'.^WalUtonamJt Godwin 
it Itjidf a yeiur after her marriage), 
jM^'work all the details of her life 
related. We w glad,i 

eejrtSBS entry l« sir WgUer Scott’s 
' leen itwlyiDUMtnpwUb the Eng- 
- ioRtsnir^s /rom piqiniar oi^liaiM,' 
fcuiigU t wamd. ^ile he was stilly. 
'' w^Mwe s^^teiteimnainvolntianaryoirf. 
Mikfj that be tm egmhig ie breshfsst 
highest. hniortaitc& 
||kM^^Sce(vsA'ldtrisit, opdlcu^ 
ota^B^ 'oniinr <t 
te'^cehBn, Csaning, 
,jlkswssiiiiiU!hsMek, angoshed 

Widherinr thought 

ih^'pmend'ilssde ma'Antl- 

tom ipen coco- 

■«sati^lN'<i^ 3 tltse( 0 a ten paends 


IIS'l!f99 ajpp^ired hb 8i Leon, a story of 
eulous dost,' as he liimtelf states, and 
mk human feetin^ mid'passions with iu 
situations. His hero attains the pessesskm ^;: 


the same time he learns the secret off meMkh' 
by which he has the power of renewing his yoi^’ 
These are, indeed, * incredible sHuations ;* but tiw:- 
romance has many attractions—splendid descri;^ 
tion and troe pathos. Its chief defect is an ex^ 
cess of tiio terrible and marveUona, 1800. .!itr 
Godwin npiuced his unlucky ;d»A)iRi«.;- 

iii X801 Thoughts on Lr Parr’s Spital .i$anno|ih,b^ng ' 
a reply to some attacks mode Upon' hini^ oy tSil^ 
on his code of morality, by Parr; Mackintm, ffiiid 
others. In 1803 he brought ouir a volumijt^i^^^^'- 
of Chaucer, in two quarto volumes. With 
win the great business of this world was- to, 'raw- 
books, and whatever subject he selected, he trwim 
it with a due sense of its importance, wd 
it into all its ramifications with intend ardobi; jBim^ 
application. The ‘Life of Chaucer’ was ridii 
by Sir Walter Scott in the Edinlnirgh Iteviewy;^-> 
consequence of its enormous bulk and its extranbw' 
dissertations, but it is creditable to the anther’s ta^ 
and research. The student of. our early literatou 
will find in it many interesting facts connected vri^ 
a chivalrous and tomantic period of our htst^-^ 
much sound criticism, and a fine relish fbr jHiie 
poetry. In 1304 Mr Godwin produced his novel of 
Fleetwood, or the New Man of Feeling. The title 
was unfortunate, as reminding the reader of the eiii 
Man of Feeling, by far the most interesting'|tad‘ 
amiable of the two. Mr Godwin’s hero is setf-ww^, -' 
and capricions, a morbid egotist, whose irritabilil|]^,. 
and frantic outbursts of passion move contem^: 
rather than sj-mpathy. Byron has said— j ’ 

Romances paint at full length people’s Wooiag^ <:.' 

But only give a bust of marriages. - ,. 1 ’,,' 

This cannot be said of Mr Godwin. Great part '^ 
Fleetwood is occupied with the hero’s roaMmohbl''; 
troubles and afflictions; but they only exem^t^: 
the noble poet’s farther observation—‘no o^'carw, 
for matrimonial cooings.’ 'The better partk "of tm 
novel consist of the episode of the MadneiU^'iti^ 
of family pathos, and some detached dekriptiong 
Welsh scenery. For some years Mr Godwin Wib 
little heard o£ He Itad married again, and, its' k 
more certain means of maintenance, had opened k, 
bookseller’s shop in I«ndon, under the asnfixt^y 
name of ‘Edwara Balowin.’ In tiiia sitnatic^ M:' 
ushered forth a number of children’s 
histories and other comifilations, some of 
hhnsclf. Charles Lamb mentions an EngHsh-^^nw' 
mar, in which Hariitt assisted. ' Be tend^f' 
tragMy, FUuMner, in 1807, but it wan tdlaaeihtekftl^ 


of expression; and in 18 LSI Lives JSIAvctnf. 
John PhiBips, the nej^wm ef '^M^toei. Uto Ikito % 
also creditable to thh tam and researdlk^-of ibeX 
author, and lUnstraiteff onr poetied hllloiy'abeuf y 
the time of the Bestoratfon. In Godwit^;, 

agaia entered, the arena of fiction, had paid-ji 
visit to Scotland, and concluded W|th Gonstahls'fkK 
anojther .povek Mohdmlk, kVkw .of ti>e timw^ 
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▼Well the anthot delighted, but often carried be¬ 
yond truth and nature. The Tindictivo foelinRS 
dchueSiOd in ‘ Mjndeville’ are pushed to a revolt- 
inR extreme. Passages of energetic and beautiful 
coroposition—reflectiye and dcscnjd'vt—are to be 
found in the novel •, and we may icmark, that as 
the author advanced in years, he w ems to have cul¬ 
tivated more sedulously the gracts of language and 
diction. The staple of his no.ds, however, was 
taken from the depths of his oun mind—not from 
extensive aurvoys of mankuid or the unherse ; and 
it was ob» ions that the oft-drawn-upon fountain ia*- 
gan to dry up, notwithstanding the luxuriance of 
the foliage that shaded it. We next luid Mr tJod- 
vrin combating tlic opinions of M.iUhiis upon popu¬ 
lation (1820), ainl then setting about an elaborate 
Hbroijf cf lh» (lommonv'i.alOt. The great men of 
that era vcrc exactly suited to his taste. Thiir re¬ 
solute energy of cluracter, their oserthrow of the 
monaiLJiy. their republican cnthuswsm and strange 
notions of faith and the saints, weie well ail'iptid to 
f re his imagination and stimulate Ins rcseauii. 'Ihe 
history extended to four huge loJumcs, wJmh vcie 
published at intenals between 1824 and 1S28. It 
is evident that Mr Godwin tasked himself to pro¬ 
duce authorities for all huadianad He took up, 
as might be expei ted, strong opinions •, hut in stri’ - 
ing to be aci'urati and iinnutp, he becai.ie loo «i t - 
cifle and chronological for the intcrtst of his uana- 
twc. It was truly s.ud that the style of his history 
‘creeps and liitches in dates and authoiities.’ In 
1830 Mr Godwin puhlithid Chudesht/, a talc, in 
tlirec volumes. Keverting lo ins liist brilUvnt pa- 
forraanci' as aiiovilisl, he iiuvlc his new litio, like 
Caleb Williams a larsou of liiunblu oiuiii. and ]k‘ 
arrays him against his patron; imt tlerr Hit jai- 
rallt^ ends. The ikistic xi^our, (he m i i-nmlitndc, 
the crowding incidents, the .absorbing inten si, and 
tJie overwhelming tatastniphc iif the tiist iimil, 
are not to bo found in ‘ CloudesiciTlioro is ei eii 
bttle ddmeatioii of character, Instiad of these we 
have flue English, ‘i loads of reflcitions witliout .uiy 
new occasion to call them foitU; an expanded 11 iw 
of words without a single pointed rcniirk.’ 'I'lic 
next production of tins veteran author w.is a meta¬ 
physical treatise, Tliouqhts an Man, iti., mid Ins 
last work <(1831) a eompiUtion, uitiHul Lins'of the 
Ntcromnneer'-. In his later yoara Mr (lodwin on- 
jwed a small governm' nt ofllw, yeoman ii»l i r 
of the Exchequer, wliieli was loiiferred upo.i him 
by Earl Grey’s ministry. In tin* lesidencc cttachcd 
to this appointment, m New Talacc Yard, he tei- 
minated his long and laliorious s< holastic life on the 
7th of April 1836. No man ever iKirutl moio 
ardently, or toiled more heroically, for htciary fame; 
and we think that, before he closed Ids tyes, he must 
have been conscious tiiathu had ‘left somclhing so 
written to after-times, as they should not willingly 
let it die.’ 

‘Calcli Williams’is unquestionably the most in¬ 
teresting and onginal of Mr Godwin’s novels, and 
is altogether a work of extraordinary art and pow'i r. 
It has tlie plainness of narrative and the apparent 
reality of the fictions of JMoe or Swift, but is 
tite more pregnant with thought ond feehng, and 
touches tkr higher sympathies and associations. 
The incidents and characters are finely developed 
and contrasted, an intense camestnesa pervades 
the W^le, an>l the story ncxir Hags for a moment. 
5be knroess of some of tlic scenes never inspires 
such diiuput ns to repel the reader, and the awful 
citoe of which Falkland is guilty is allied td so 
modi wi^i and nobleness of nature, that we are 
ioTolnnttncily led to rcgaid him with feelings of ex¬ 
alted ^ity and ’Commiseratiqn. A brief glance at 


the stery will show the materials srith wdiitii Gbd- 
win ‘ ftamed his spell’ Oideb WlHiams, sn intel¬ 
ligent young peasant, is taken into the hi^ulte of 
Mr Falkland, the lord of the manor, in the oapadtf 
of ainanueuiis, or private secretary. His master 
is kind and compassionate, but stately and solemn 
in manner. An air of mysteiy bangs about him j 
his address is cold, and his sentiments impenOtntblst 
and he breaks out occasionally into fits m CKUselote 
yoaloasy and tyrannical violence. One day Williams 
surprises him in a closet, where he "heard a deep 
groan expressive of intolerable anguish, then the ltd 
of a trunk hastily shut, and the noise of tbstwiihg 
.1 lock. Finding ho was discovered, Fidklaud files 
into a transport of rage, and threatens the intruder 
with instant dentil it he does not withdraw. The 
astonished youth retires, musing on this’strange 
scene. His curiosity is awakened, and he Icams 
psiti of Falkland’s history from an old confidentiEd 
steward—how Uiat his master was once the gwaat 
of the gay, and had achieved honour and mrac 
ahioad, till on his return he was persecuted with a 
m.iligimnt destiny. IIis nearest neigbliour, Tyrrel, 
a man of estate exiuai to his own, birt of coarse and 
violent mind and temper, liccame jealous of Falk- 
Iind’s superior talents aild nocomplislmicnts, and 
conceived -i deadly enmity iit hnn. Tlie scries of 
Clints detailing the progiess'of this mutual hatred 
(p.uticularly the ciusodc of Miss Melville) is devc- 
hqitd With great skill, hut all is credititbfe to the 
high-inind''<i and cl,iv.ilron8 Falkland. The con¬ 
duct of 'fiTiel lMHon.-.s at length so atrocious, that 
tin' loimtry geiitlemci shun ius society. He in¬ 
trudes ucnst'if, however, into a rural assembly, an 
sitin'it'til ciibucs, and Falkland indignantly up- 
.’iraieis liim, and bids him begone. Amieist the hoot- 
iiift'. and itj'i tee lies of the assembly, Tyrrel retires, 
hilt *10011 rctiriis inflamed with liquor, and with one 
Idow of Ins muscular arm levels Falkloml tP the 
ground. Mis ,' lolcnce is repeated, till he is again 
forced to retreat Tliis complication etf Ignonuny, 
base, huiinliiting, and public, stung the proud and 
sensitive Falkland to tlic soul; he left tlie room; 
hilt one other event closed the transactions of that 
memorable evening—Tyrrel was teund dead in the 
stice t, having ljee*n murdered (stabbed with a knife) 
at the ihst Hice of a few yards from the assmWy 
house. From this crisis m Falkland’s history 
commenced ius gloomy and imsociabhs mchincholy— 
life 'iHx-ame a burden to him. A private investiga¬ 
tion V as m<ule into the circumstances of the muriwr; 
bnt Falkland, ofler a lofty and eloquent denial of 
all knowledge of the crime, was dhafiiarged with 
every e ircumstance of honour, and amidst tiie plan¬ 
'd its ol the people, A few weeks afterwards, a 
peasant, mimed Hawkins, aud his son wore taken 
up on some shght buspidon, tried, 'uondemned, stid 
executed for the murder. Justice was satisfied, but 
a deepening glewra had settled on the solitary Falk¬ 
land. Williams Iicard all this, and jtflned in pitying 
the noble sufierer; but the question ooenrreotefaim 
—was it possiifiu, after all, tiiat his master should bo 
tlie mur^rer ? Ibe idea took entiro possessioR.tif 
his mind. He determined to {dace nimwif M a 
watch upon Falkland—.a perpetm .stionuas urged 
him on. Circumstances, also, were oonstantiy oc¬ 
curring to feed hie morbid iuquisitiv<aiess. At 
length a fire broke <mt in the house diaiug S’eUc- 
Ismi’s absence, and Williams was led to the room 
contauiing the mysterious trunk. With Che energy 
of uncontrollable passion he forceu it bp^, sm 
was in the act of Ufting up the Ud, when Fslkland 
entered, wild, breathless, and dlstrocthm itt his looks. 
The first act of the infbtiate nuMterWiiB to present 
a pistdi at the head of the’yMtth, but he instantly 
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bto 'wa4 ord^ed hpi to mth« 

diAv. ^extdaxE«dUd»aa diadoBedthesocret ‘I 
ua ttfe bladteatdf Tillauti I am the mnrdereT of 
Tyttel, t am the aaaaMlo the llawkingeal’ He 
nude WiUi^a (wear sever to disclose the secret, 
on pam oC death or vorse ‘ 1 lUn,' said Falkland, 

* as much the fod of fame as ever, 1 thng to it as 
my last hteatli. though 1 he the bhekest of vtUsins, 
I voU leave behind me a spotless ind illustrious 
Same. there is no enmo so umlignant, no scene of 
Wood so horrible, m winch that object cannot < ngage 
me.’ Williams took the oath and submitted 11is 
spirit; however, levolted at the servile submission 
tnkt was re^mred of him, and in time he escaped 
from the house He was speedily taken, md accused 
j at the instance of Falkland ot ibstractmg vdaibk 
property from the tronl he had forced ojieu on the 
I day of the fire He was "xst into pnNon The in¬ 
terim- of the pnson, end its uretched inmitcs, tie 
then described witli great inmuuucss Wdli mis, to 
wliom the confinement berime ii tolcrihle, c c ipod 
He IS first robbed and then slicltcrel by a hand of 
robbers—he is forced to flee foi his life—csbuincs 
difterent disgmses—is again m prison, md again 
escapes, hut mibery and injustice mec t him at c i c r> 
step He had itmocentlv fistencd on himself a 
second enemy, aviUasn nuutd Guics 'nlnfium i 
lnghwa>man had bcc sme i thief t il cr md the in 
cessaot exertions of tins fellow, ha kmc him frnn 
place to i^ncq like a blood hound, lie rel itc 1 with 
uncommon spint and effetf I he win leV,! these id 
ventures possess an tncliaininr intirest, Jnd c nnot 
be pemsod without hreatliliss uixietj Tin iimo 
ccnoe of Williams, and the mainlc ‘>1 it oiu oi In eli i 
I raetor—artless, buoyant, and fast m ituiin uiidei tins 
I stem distuphnc—imsishblj ittia t -ml c irr\ In 
ward the reader Tie conneetion of halkluii iid 
I Williams IS at last wound up 11 one ^eua c f i ler 
pOweiu)gmttrest,inwlurli ihelitter comeslorw iid 
I publicly IS tlie aceuser of Ins furinci nyster I lie 
I place IS the hall of a magistrate ot tli** inctiopolit m 
I town ot Falkland’s county 

lOwuhidmg So m of Cal 5 Wifhmu,] 

I ion conceive oi n i sh loa ereitor than tli it T n, 
Ceived fiom the sight of Mr 1 Ukl in 1 His ipj u I 
ance on the last occasiiu on wliiili wc met hil Ucti i 
hoggaid, ghost like, and wild, ei in his ^cst^ure , 
andphtsnsy m his aspect It win now the ijuar 
ance of ly corpse. He was brought in in a duu, i 
uuable to stand, fatigued and almost desire nd 1> 
thejourawlie had just tvkcn IIis iisace wasiol mr | 
less, his Innhs destitute of motion, almost d lik i 
Ills head reclined njoii his bosom, cacoitihnt not I 
and then he lifted it up, and opened his ens with a 
languid glance,simmediatclyafterwluch ho sank bai 1 
into his former apparent insensibility He sinned n t 
, to have ihise hours to live He haddiept his chaiiibc r 
for S'jeral weeks, but the btunmons of the magistrate 
had delivered to him at his be hide, h s aiders 
I tespechag letters and wiitten papers being so peieinp 
tuiy ^wtso one dared to disobey them Upc n leadmg 
the paper, he was seued with a very dangerous fit, 
hut M soon a% hs reoovared, he insisted upon being 
conveyed,withal^racticahlc expedition, to the place 
of appointment, lalkland, m the most helpUss state, 
was still Falkland, firm in command, and lapable to 
(jxtoi-t obedienoe from eveiy one th-t approached him 

What a nj&t was this to mel Till the moment 
that Falkland was presented to my new, my breast 
was ttosded to pity. I thought that T had coolly 
entelsd Into reason of the case (passion, m a state 
cof spli^ and enmipotent vehemsuce, always appoats 
to bit ^eolAeii to um in whom it domineers;, and 


that I had determined impartially tmd justly. I 
believed that, il Mr Falkfand wore penUiitM to 
persist in his schemes, we must both of us he com¬ 
pletely wretched I believe 1 th it it was m my power, 
by the resolution I had forme I, to throw ffiv shale of 
this wretchedness from me, an J that Ins coyld scaieely 
be increased It appeured, theref re, to my mind to 
be a mero piote of eijuity and jusl ce, such as au 
impartial sjtctaior wculd desii , that one perton 
should be miserable in preference t tiSpthat one 
person, lathe 1 Ilian two, should Ic nieap-nitatei from 
acting his part, and i ontrihuting hi share to the 
genei vl welfare I thought that m this buHinehs 1 
hal nsop suptnoi to persrnal eonw Ici vtic ns and 
judged with a t til m„lc t jf the suggesiims <t self- 
leg III It IS tiuc Mr I alkl in 1 was iiinital ^-utnot 
withstmdirg liis appar'ut deciy, he mi„ht Inc ling 
Ought I to submit to waste the best years ef mj life 
ir iny pif Sint wiptfhcd sitmtionf He bad declared 
that hi. lip ititic 11 hbnull he i i ever imiuluic , tnis 
was Ills riling J v‘sior, tiie thenght that worked hw 
Mul t iniliis lit \ oilljr 1 iillv, therefoie, leave 
a 1 p>, u y of peisCiuti ill 1 1 rec n 1 1 by me, from the 
lull Is of fiines, <r snic thei villain equally atio- 
cioiis, wl in he slionl I himself Ic no meie Itow oi 
iirvci was tiic time f rm< t c iccmmj futuic life 
lion CL Hess \v( 

Put ill these fine ]ii n rea onings vanisiied bofoie 
the- 1 i ct th vt was n w pro i nte 1 to me Shall I 
tiHiilc 11(011 a man thiu licidfully icductd* Shall 
Ij 1 it nn mm sily i iintcncwh n th-* system of 
ml lie his Ir u^ht I «ii t ’no ..ravel hhill I 
I ns 1, with i<ouul ihe in t iiit leiille to bis cirs, 
tilt li t n 11 lints i 111 an like Valklamt 1 It is im 
J “Silk lliert mu thavelc iistui dreidtul imstake 
in tilt train f ii.,ii ei t Ihit iicrsuaded me to le the 
auth 1 f this li ittlul htfi 1 hero inii“t h iTP been 
ilittii I I 1 n ins"i II imous icmelv tithe nils 
un lei wbuh T ic uip 1 

It was t lit flic mist ike I bad committed was 
n iv -1 I c, (ost all f owe rtl ice ill lien w is I ilkland, 
Bill 11 Illy li<u,.ht bef real a^iscntet) iiiswer to a 
ch ir„e c t mui In llm 1 stio 1 , h .i ing olicady de 
li rd nil sell the auih i <{ thi diii e, i,ra\ely and 
SI n llypl d.,1 It iifp it It lliiswi iny situaticu, 
111 I thus itii iK J I w IS Ikd iij n iiumidiattlv to 
1 t Myvvh 1 liaiic she k 1 1 ould outeily have 
i I entc 1 that thit ni licit si uH lia «, I ten tin 
list t iij CM tie 1 , li wcv 1, 1 p 1 111 1 tbit the 
c ndu t new in t md ]iii ally ineninlHiit on me 
w i t lij till till ti I s ft 11 \ s il naked btforo my 
ht tiers 1 locki 1 tiist at Mi I i kkinl, and then at 
tlip ma^istr ite ii d atti i dams, ai 1 then at Mr Falk 
I md agaii ATyviiti w is sufT cute I with igouy I 
bt..,iii WoiiH 10 (i d it wiie J “illt f i me to 
letin ti m this scpj p vv thout uttciing an iher word • 
I w >ul 11 1 ivc tho Cl list jutntes— 1 wi 11 submit to 
my inijutati n (f Piiardne, tilseh od, and jiofli- 
guv, iltliPi than adl t tl i wti„ht ct uiistiAtime 
with vvlueh Mi I ilklaiil is ovpiwhthmd But the 
Hituat 11, md thi d m mds f Mr t ilkland himself, 
foilud 11C lU, in < imi ossi n toi whose lalltn atatc 
I woull willingly fuo*-*- i-'ecy interest of my own, 
would cunij cl me to aceii o, that he might enter upon 
his justitiiatuu I will confess every tientimcni of my 
he ait Mr h vlklaud well knows—I afhim it in his 
presence -h w unwillingly I have proiceded to this 
extremitv I have reverenced him, ho was worth} 
of rtyounct 1 lom the first monii nt 1 saw him, Inn 
coived tho most ardent admiiatiiu He condcs ended 
to encourage mo, I attacked mjself to him with the 
fulness of aflection He tv i“ unhappy, I everted 
luyselt with vouthful cm I sity to disiorei the secret 
of his wo Hus was the beginning of niisfortano. 

hat shall I say* He was indeed the murderer «f 
lyxttll Hesuflered the Ilaw]uns<s,to be evecutod, 
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inoytaig that they weie innocent, and th)t he alone 
tras guilty t After succes^tre sumnsef), after lanuus 
lO'ii'icAhom on niy part, and indications on Ins, h< 
at length confided to me at full the i ital talc < hfi 
Falkland! I most solemnly coupm i la to KcolUet 
yourself t »Did I orer prOTO inyscll unnoithy ol joiir 
confidence* The secret was a m ppuilal ) urthen 
to mo it was the ottremest 1 11\ that led inc un 
thuikingly to gam potetssim if n , 1 ut f would hive 
died a taousand deaths i itun tl in lieti ly it It was 
the jealousy of youi own th n lits, and the wn ’it 
that hum}upon your runul, that led you t wutih niy 
ino4onii, mid loiieim ilimi iiom cieiy pnciile it 
my conduct Ttou ht„au m loutiileiitc whs did \ ii 
not eontinuo lu lontidinii * Ilu ii I tint i ultid 

fwm my origin il iiupiuduiit wf nil tlunliiu 1 en 
comparatiscly little \(u threaUnmiuo diulthiii 
betray you * A w wd fi nii inv lij s it th u tnin would 
have fre< <1 me fioni y oiu t^ui its f >r cm 11 on them 
fill 1 isidiiihli period, 'uid at Hst (jmtUd mu 
Penn’, and threw myself .i fug,itiio uj n the w nil, 
in sihnee Why did yiu not sufler nil to diput * 
You brought in< back by st' iti„ein uul ii lenii,aiid 
w intonly aicuseI ini ol in imr ii m f, h ny 1)i 1 I 
then mention a syllabb d th« uini In, tl i suict of 
which was in my posstssion * W heto is them ii tint 
has suffLied mou from thi i ijustue ol voiiitv tli in I 
hare done * I was ,v eustd ol a villain that my hi ii I 
ahhonod 1 was sent ti lail 1 will not inumeiite 
till honoi* of iny prison, the hghti t ii whiili would 
make the hewtof huminitv shuddci II li I lir 
ward to the j,illows' li oung, vmhui ms, f i I f lik, 
xnnoieiir as tin ihild unbiin, 11 tki I foiw ii 1 to (he 
gallows I btlieved thitim w id 1 le dut i m 
ration iiginist my pitrou svoull dilivii mo yd I 
was nlcnt, 1 aimed mystll with j atieuci, unmt in 
Wrhethei it w ic Uiltir to lun e oi t > du Ih i t' • 
show me a man unwoitln t he tnisti 1 ’ I leti i i mei' 
to bn ik out ot prison W itb inlin ti Iiti ul j, it 1 
repeated miscaiiiii ,I it J< ngtii ellido 1 ii i j npisi 
lustaiitly A pinIaiiiiitKn, vrith a bundle I _uin ts 
reward, was issued fo’ iiprthcnhiicm I ins Ihiel 
to take shiIter anions the uluse d nunkind, 11 tin : 
midst (f tging ot thieyos 1 encnui *iu 1 the in st 
imminent peril of iny hie whin I iiitered th sr ti it, 
ai d when I nuiUed it Immediately jfti r, 11 vclhd 
almost the i hole length of the kin/di in, in poverty 
auddistic«s, in houilv dangei d being letilcn anl 
manacled like a Itloii Iwouldhaie llnlny tf untry , 

I was pieycnted I hid ncoursi to i it ousdi'v,ui i 
I was innocent, ind yet wis ennpellel to is niaiiy 
arts and subterfuons h < mid hvii Icon tiii'iihd 
on the worst ot iillaina Ini mUn T was ts mudi 
hara sed, aud ismiatidly iliiimd, h Ihallcinii 
my fiignt I’lron/li the iiuntil ind all tin xm 
bceuticus persuade me to put an on 1 li iny '•ihnte* 
No J kuncrod them with pat cnee iiid suhimssion , 
I dill nor make one atUinpt to letoit thiin upm their 
author I fill at laet into tiiehinds 1 1 tlie misiicaiits 
In this tciriblc situation T, 1 i the first time, at 
teiuiUd, by turning intoihie], to tbi iw the wiubt 
frommysdt Happily fd me the Loiuion xut/i ti iti 
lUiened to my tale with iiisolint contempt 1 soon, 
and long, lepented of my rashness, and inoieed in 
ray miacarrjage 1 acknowledge tba^ in varioas ways 
Mr ralllana showed humanily towards ini ditiing 
this penod He wiuld haie irniuted my gong to 
ptieon at first; ho eontribuli I to iiiy snbsistciieo 
during my detention ; he had m sh ue in the piiismt 
that had been ret on fod > 'amst me. he at length 
proci^ed my diseharge whin br ught foiwai 1 for 
trtri. P^agieatpaitufhi foibtaiaiue was unknown 
to me: 1 supposed him io bemy nurileDtingpiiiskor 
I could ttol forget that,whOeT«t heaped ealamitics on 
me in tha BO^nl> they all originated lu his forged 
acematios. Tbp prosecution against mo for felony 


was now at an end Why syere not my 
mitted to tenninate then, and t allowed to hi% x/ft 
weary head in some obscure yet ti^miuii letredt 1 ||a» 

I not eufiieuntly proved my constancy and fidelity I 
Would not a compromise in this situation have 
most wi»c and nicwt secuiel But the les^ep Wfiid 
lialous anxiety of Mr 1 alkland would not permit Mift 
to teposG the least atom of confideneo. The oulyoom* 
promise that he iiroposid was, that, with my own, 
mini, [ should sign myrelf a yillaiiu I irefiis^ this 
luiposal, ind liaye eyci siuev been driven from place 
to jilace, •dtimvecl ol peace, of honest 'fhme;i even ctf 
bn id 1 OI i long time 1 persisted m the resofutlpfi 
tint no enictgcncy should convert me into the 
int In an < vil hmr I at last listened to my reseirt- 
iiiLiit and impatieiiie, and the hateful mistake into 
which 1 fill has pioduced the present scene. I now 
ste th it inisl ikt in ill its euoiinily 1 am sure that 
il I had openidiiy heart to Mi lalklanc}, li I hart 
tol 11> him X ni ifely the talc that 1 have now been 
telling, hi icuTcl nut haie lesistcd my masonablc 
dun ind Vltei all his piciautions, he must ultl- 
niaiclyhayc cleiw uded upon my foroearunoe. Could 
he li sure, tint it I wtie at listwiiked up tocjweloso 
ccciything T knew, and ti eulorce it with bJl the 
tnerpy 1 e mid exeit, 1 shoiild obtain no credit 1 If 
he mu t in titiy e ise he at my mercy, in which mode 
ou.ht he to hue n light hi nafety —in loncehation, 
nr in me \ i die eiuelt> * Nfi I alkland is of a noble 
lalnie \ts' in nit ef the eatastroph^of Tvxrel, 

1 th mise u lie 1 nd il iht Hawkinses, and of all that 
I h ue n V 'H nrte »e I 1 afliLin that lee has qualities 
it ti III St idiiiii ilileivi id It IS tiicrefoie iiniiosiublf 
ti II he uld h. 1 leu ved a frapk and fervent ex- 
I till I 1 , the iiaikncvs and the fervour in which 
(1 e wh s nl was poured out I despaired while it 
r IS 111 uiiii t J hi r made the just experiment; but 
mx di I tu \ s iianiiiil, was treason against the 

111 1 11 > e (vti nth I has ( told n plain and uitadul- 
tii lei tile 1 c 111 e hilbei to curse, but 1 remain to 
Ills) I lec to leeusc, Iiutamtomp llcdioapplaud. 

( 1 ml lun to ill Ihe world that Ml ralklanel is a man 
werthx ef aflcitiiii and kindness, and that I sm 
Ill) sell f 1 I asest mid most odious of mankind! Neror 
\ ill 1 f i^iii iny SI If the iniquity of this day, Ihe 
meinorv will ilw lys haunt mo, and emibittei every 
hour <f my t Mhtenee. In thus aitmg, I have been 
i ijiiii km—i eiol, delibeiate, unfeeling murderer 
1 hue said what my aceuised piecipitahon has 
ibilge 1 me in Sir Hi with me as you please. I ask 
110 fu in 111 ith would be s kiudness compared to 
whit J fell •’ 

buih weie the ac ents dictated by niy isnuorsc. { 
pouicd them out with uniontrciliablo impetuosity, tor 
my hint w is pierced, and I was compollert to give 
kiit tl Its irgiiish 1 leiy one that heard nio was 
lieliifiel with ast inishment Every one tiiat hterd 
luc was nieUcel into tcais. rbey could not tesisf;, the 
iieleui with whnh I iirtised the emalities of 
lalklind, they guanifosted tiiefir syaipauy m the 
tokens of my xienitcnce 

itow shall 1 desciibe the feelings of this unfotMiato 
min' Befoio 1 be„an, ho seemed sunk St:^ dtiPfiX- 
tated, incapable ot any strenuous ipiprcystop, 

I mentioned the muider, I could pereeiYo Ip hfitl 
imolnntary shuddering, though it wo^, cohftleritisM, 
jiartly by the feiblencss of his frame, pnd ^ 
tho enttgy of hi<i mind. This was an aU(tfftioii iw 
expectcel. and he had endeavoured to jpxoptp 
for It Hut there was much ot what I swd of mtich 
he had had no previous conception. WhtA 1 OK* 
XiresseiJ the anguish of my mind, he se«B\e<) 
startled and alarmed, lest tiue fmodjUi he 
diont io gam credit to my tdle. Bis 
against me was great fob fiai'jbhg tiltained ail 
resentment towaidf him, 'wu% lih It ihjigfil th*T 
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Ifit ibiOUi «f Jtu ekfsiencp R vm mcieafiod when he 
dSteWyered toe, w he *flpp«iM4» using a pwtonce of 
Itbeta^fy and g«itim*tit to give new edge to iny 
hts^hi^ Bht M1 went on, ho could no lottget rtsiit 
He saV tof sini^ty, he was penetrated with inj 
gttef apd aomJiUncUoii He rose from his seat, sup 
plated hjrthe attendants, end-to my mhiutc Uo 
nJshMolit—thww himself mto niy arms' 

‘Williams,’ said ho ,‘you h«o tonjucrod' I sec 
tod late the groatdess ana elciatiou of youi iniiul I 
iktoftoe that \t IS to my fault, and not youi s, i h it it is 
ip Ae o^cuM (f jealousy that wis tier buiiung in my 
boKito that 1 oae my rum I could h ive rcMsted my 
p^ of mabrious itcusation vou mir^ht hue liou^ht 
o^mst me But I sei that the u tlcss and m inly st >iy 
you haiO told, has caTied cmviition to f my ht ii« 
All my ptuSpects arc loncluded All ihit I ni>st ni 
d,ently dchlr^ 18 for eu tiustnUd I hue ,M.iit a 
Ilfs M the basest erucUy tiooir OIK, act of in i Kiitiiiy 
lice, and to piotect inyscll a„ambt the jiLjuduts t 
my spmes I stand now cjinpletojy ditc ttd hly 
itatoe willbeconsecrated to miamy,whiley lur hi loi in, 
^out tiatieuco, and your vutue", will ho f roiti il 
intreit You haie inflicted rti me the most 1 itil (t 
all mischiefs, but 1 bless the haii 1 that noun Is n i 
And non ’—turning to the nngiBiiatt,—‘ ind n ii, d 
with me as you please. »l am pnparel t> stile ill 
the ycngctoicc of the Hu Yoi t tiiii t mil t cn ii i 
more than I dosent • \ ou c uiu t hatt i x in le th in 
1 hale tuyself 1 am th< iin t cxc riblc tf ill iil 
laips Iftaic for many yciiis (I kii wii I Inw 1 i ) 
dragged on a iiiiHcralk eMbtcnic iii \isu{ i it il ic 
pain 1 am it last, in n nniitusc f i allin> lilouis 
and niy entots, dismisst d ficm it niih tlx disipj iiit 
ment a luy only remainiu 4 h pi the de tru ti i < I 
that fbi the sako ot n huh alone 1 t onsi id 1 1 t < \ 1 st 
It was worthy of such a 1 fc th vt it sht ul I < 1(1 lu 

{ ust long enough to witness this tin il iiiithi w 11 
iiwcvti, you wish t) pui ish in , y i jiiu 11 1 >) n 1> 
in y< ui instil 0 , lor as rciutiti u i is tlx bl d tl vt 
wimiedniy hcoit, so 1 tcil thit (hath ml ml ny 
must eei/e me together' * * 

I rceoid the piaiscs best mod m me I y 1 till in 1 
not bceau 11 de«er\t them, but k lust tl y tn t 
aggiavato the bacicness if my tiuclti lli suiuk I 
but (luee days this dieillul srtnt 1 hue betn his 
muiderer Jtwastit thatheshiul 1 [ruse iny { itxi ti I 
who has tillen a iittim, lih and tai le, 111 ii | n I 
oipiiation' It would hive Intn m mlul, ii 11 | 

panson, if I hod plmted a di'i-tr m his lx ait II I 

would have thanked me til nn ludixss Hu*’,at 
emus crecrable wntih that I hue bieu, 1 wii t iili 
inflicted on bun on anguish a thoiu md time, w 
than death Meauwhih I t tiduu the [ in ilty t niy 
enine JIm figure is eiti in im 14111 iti nkt it iiii 
Waking 01 sleeping, T still behold him He s ems 
mildly to eypobtulate with mo loi mi unfitli *. 
behanour. 1 1 m e the deiotel victim it eni, lous 
ileproach AliSit I am the same (. ilch W illiain thit 
so Aorta tune ago boasted that, Inweiei gnat won 
the calamities I endured, T was sti'i lun iceni 
*■ 1^11 has been the result of a pujcct I tin led for 
dsliverlag myself from the evils that had so loi ' at 
to0< i thought thvt it halkJ uid wcic di xl, I 
sh^hl r^imj once again to all that makes life w nth 
posikljaung It thought that it tho guilt of 1 ilXIitxl 
s^iM totaolisked, foilune and the woild would smili 
npon toy efllirts. Both these events arc ac >m[ hshed, 
wd it & now only Aat I: in truly mwerable 


^Irof thee, and from Aat thought will diaw cru 
, tmih Aomishment for my soirows l One generous, oni 
t^i 1 will conseciate to ihy atdiesl A 
jntolet jpfrA bved not among Ao sons of men. Ihy 


aitoiAiUKi!,. wiiuaw ooDwiu. 


intellectual powcis weie truly suhluu^ end thy 
bosom burned with a g xlliki ambition Bui of what 
use ate talents and Hcutiiuints in tho corrupt.Wildei- 
ness of human society' It is a lank end totfen soil, 
from which evci y fintr shrub draws poison as it grows 
All that, in n happier fiell imi purer air, would 
cvpanil into viitue aixl „(tiiiiiiate mto usefulnese, is 
thus cinverted into henbane an I d< idly mghtsliade 

1 alkl Hid ' thou entciedst up m thy careir wiA Ad 
purist aud mist liudahh int niions But thoU itn- 
bil 11st tl poison of ihii airy w th thy larliest youA ; 
an 1 tlx biso an 1 low mind^ tiny ihit mil Act on 
thy return to thy iiitiie soak, p< i it<d» with this 
poi-nn t> huiiy tliei into malnes, e 01,^ [qq 900^, 
by this Intal eoiix 1 lei te, win thi 1 lo mu hopes of 
thv yruth bl v ti I f i m i' J 10m that in mint tl ou 
only mitimii 1st to Iiii ti the phantiui if dcpaited 
htn nr Ir m tl it nxincut Ay lencvolence was, in 
a „ieit iniisin, tunicl into rankling palousy and 
nxs iil't prt aulion licai after year didst Am 
s[(i I 111 this 111 iiallt [Kieit if iniposturo, and 
inlv at Iv t c iitiiiucdst t> Im ling cnoigli to sti, 
1/ my 111 Jill III' mil illioiicl intciicntion. Ay 
il ,iu h pi lisaj) lilt (1, ind A V dll th accompanied 
with Ac f ulc t di na t 

'sii \V iltir Scitt lus objith I ti what may be 
tcuiu 1 tl c m istir ini 1 lent in ( ili b W’dliains, and 
i lis It Hi Ills* nice of tile lutlurs (oiisciiess and 
biltiitc 111 !Illj tint i i(iillcnian pissionatoly 
i' licti 11) till in inni rs i f ui lent ehiv dry sliould 
I mi i niibii'lit ississin when an honourable 
1 1 n,, w IS m 1 sjjwci M** ( livin might have 
let n 1 I 1 imsiM by utiii, tlx illustrious intic’s 
own cMtupb the tor„tiy Ij ’Muimon is less con- 
s tl it with till miiincrsii chii diy Aan the as 
bl sinitun by I ilkiiul A\itlioit At littir the 
nuiel i ullliiii hill little lutirest it is the key 
s 11 if till ail I Nil docs it ipjcai so misuited 
t till chit util el Ac till whu thoi^th sunt 
wiA i r iiiiiitie love of futii an 1 honour, is 
su[ i s( 1 to hue hid in in idem times, and has 
I cnwiunl up t) ipitch it pliiuisy by thepabhe 
liiut ditv If 1 1 ric) 1 lu (lull w IS mst intancous — 
tlx knit lesijs fill 111 lus w vy Ihiit was no 
tmu 1 r iiflccti II II I w s TmicI a [Krson whom 
lie loul I tl mk ot mum on oiud terms m open 
( il at 111 w IS i noisome yast ml nuisance, 
di } it lied m V in ment of fun by < in. whom he 
ml 11)0111 iisultiil Old tramplel upon solely 
bci luse of Ins w 1 tli ml his u tellcetud superiority 

V e luve nil 1 enti Iv llulilts Ao other novms 
ot Ovlwiii “st lion will [irobiblv descend to 
p sUutv in e m[un\ with ( deb VTillimis, butue 
111m t ii iieeivi tliiit i fr rso 11 ui) of the otlicrs will 
lx presiiiii llxy havi ill a s*Tei j;finuly hkc 
11*s AMut HuffiU *stiw it buppiised id human 
inuntioii [.eiienllv tint it wm limited, like a 
I ai i * 1 01 e III t J a SIX i ifie number ot tunes w strie Uy 
tine of nil tiolwiiis tietion* Tii St I eon,’how- 
(ver We hue a lomiutie storv with much line 
wiitiiiL, 'sittini, aside the iniiedible’eonception 
on which It proieeds, we find Ao subordinato in* 
ciikiils iiiturd ind justly pioportioned ’Jhe pos 
bcssor of the phdosuphti s stone is an interesting 
vision irv—a 1 rcnch 1 dklind of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury uid w iiufoitunito, for his nuriculoia gifts 
intulbut imsiry onlutnstU, and bung rum to lus 
family lun eahmsAss wiilA is in itself no 
blessing mil this is tho nioi d of the store Ihe 
advciituies of the hero, both w uIAc and domestic, 
aio iiUted with much gorgeousness and amplitude, 
'tlio (Inroeter of the heioit Marguerite, the wife of 
TAoii, IS one ot the autliors finest dclineahoni. 
HeAIcm (iaboi is dso a vig^us and stnkmg 
sketch, Aough introduced too late in the ndvd M 
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1 ^evt the fiagginK interest afte* the death of Mar- 
r guerite The thunder-gtorm which dCgtrora tlie 
[ property' of Ijcon is described with great pew er and 
1 Thidness, and his early disttessen and lossrs at the 
gamitig tsblo are also in tho authoi best m inner 
The scene may bo said to shift h often and tho 
want ot fortitude and enerf^ in th < horn ter of tho 
hero lessens our gj mpatliy for 1^I^ n i«rses At tlu 
same lime his tenderness and nP tion is a husband 
* and father are nKHtpnssibly ton bing, uhen ue stt 
tihem, m consequeme of bj« sti ingt destlnv, lead to 
tho tmn of those for ivln m done ho -nwhes to hsc 
i ‘Howminuh,’ says one if (todnms tntiis ‘hon 
j patiietiCt how tia^iid is tlu ditad tf the rilu 1 
I itt*n wlueh falls on tins wtak dLiottd inui up to 
i( heart huasniiT {onsiiininitnn in tlu dtatli ot 
1) thouobh JJirsiuiitedc llaiuililt'how turn iidous 
I and ptrfu t is his dc sol ition ift( r i olunt nily Itin in^ 
ills diniflittis and tutting tlu list timid whuh 
1 bind 111 0 to lus kmd' 1 siu my dt ii tlnldun 
sttliiwird ou thur lourntj, ind Ikmn not tint 
I should cui iKhold them niorv 1 u is determined 
( iiiici to SPf them agiui to then unurj and I conld 
not take to mist If tlic eonsolatiin on such v dn> 
in sueh a month oi i vtn after spih i Iq se ot tears 
I iiill igam bale the jiv to emliiiee tlum Jii i 
little while they i ere out if «i 4 ht mil 1 w is di m 
Ilow (oniplitc is the desenxttion rf his esc ipe lioin 
the ptocossii n tothe ««/ lA/e of his cntriiue into 
the 1 ws house lus fiirs, In di iiini, -treii,th 
i )U8t siriint, to nuke up tlu life nstiiiiif, ihiii 
tlic dyii)^ ttier, the nisinsibib^j the nsuiiietuii 
to new life, andtU day spima if hib >ouu^ inm 
j hood' How shill we sju ik of the ill nun tlu 
I bequeathci of the fat d UKJoy ti stlein, an 1 Ins 
I few feaiful >oids InimUes fntndltss—ilmi 
aloie'*’ Alas' how tiinble to inUf,tno aleiiie' in 
possfssDii ol sui li inlrwmnits whi lodl liii^ 
nuuselt t J think id death ' al Ic to turn Ink up m 
his patli, and n eet ininiortd touth to sic it,aiu tin 
morning ol liia daa ind find ni fn sh rent w i d life 
and beauts a disguise iraitenetribli to las foimei 
enemies >ct m the sadness of Ins txpi m nec so 
dreading the mistakes and ijersiiution ot Ins ii How 
men as to choose rutlur to lii down with the w jmi 
and seek obhuon ui the seats i f rottenness and cor 
ruptiou * , 

I St Lecn'a Ii a] e f in tl litode/i'] 

{$t I( a » unjiiHoa d > tl Tniulsit a on sisi on t 
exerci inf the jn ^TH if n iron ine\ anl sc unii i ith 
othi 1 prisoi 1 u iJ fir I th" fl i n s it lu a itj d f 11 ill i 
doUd] 

Oui piogrosg t Valiadolul was si w ind i i 
and ociu} It I a s] ai< of u i It s ih in 'oin d lys (ii 
tkr irviniug of tuc f urtli da> we ap|ioa lud tint 
City fhe king uul 1ns ernrt inai < it ti iiieit Ui 
ht >ialui(i| thi uiquisitoi gci eial with all the diuii u 
j stmt iiisof theihcpist submissHU indbunnhty ai I 
I then bauii„ yielded bun the pi ii c 1 1 bon mr, tun p 1 
I rotiuil bis horse, and at ccim[ allied us kiek ti Valli 
^ dohd IheeaialeidathatatUndidthokinrbrolieuit 
two files, anl received us m the midst of Uiria J Jit 
whole city ^eciueil to cn pev itself on ibis luumi il li 
$eeti8iou, and the uulraudes tlut uowded aloii„ Ibc 
r^ad,and weta seatterel m the nnghbiunu, tells, 
wAre innuinirablc Ibi dly wai now closed, i nd the 
pfeoeSHon went forward mindst the light ot a th)u> 
sand torches. M e, fee condi > im I of the Inquiutiou, 
bad been condaetpd from tho loi tropolis ujiou tum- 
bnU; bat as wo arnred at feo gates of Vallilolul, 
we wtkd commanded, lor tho greater huiniliatun, .o 

* CHikdaD pntUed to Bandu's Stamiwd Novdg—• Caleb 
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alight and proceed on feet to tfedjbdaoo 
fiuement, as many as could hot iiikUt Wiuum 
anre bemg sapported by fee attendoDtih We w«M 
neither Pbainpa nor bound; fee practode e^' fee Jiti 
quisition being to deliver the condemned upeirtmdi 
otcasions into tho hands of two a ireties c^, 
placed feeir charge in the middle botwei^ thOttl} 
and men of the most nspeetable cbdraeterlt Were 
accustomed, from religious motives, to sue for udl 
milaiuholy oihi e 

Uejceteii and dcspaimig I entered s^^ta dC 
tho city, no obiect prespiit to fee ^ea of my mind 
but that of my appnnthing exitution. Tho oibWd 
w IS \a t, the lontiision inexpressible As we pA^d 
1 y the end of a narrow Imt, tho horse ot one of fee 
gimtls, whoioJeexaitlyin i hue with me, plunged 
and nniid ui a sic lent mannei, and at lenrta threw 
hi 11 111 upon the piviment Others ot feo hotse* 
},uai Is attoiui to 1 to catch the hndlc of fee enraged 
iiniiul tluy lushed u^iust each ofebi; soyital of 
the i ow 1 wui tainwn down, and trampled under the 
h ISPs’ flit Iht shucks of these, and fee loud 
iiics "lid evolanutioiis of the bybtaudera mingled in 
lonfust I and ilisroidant thorns, no sound, nO object 
I lull Ic listin uihhtd Inm the excesa oi the 
till uU, a p idiii thought darted nto iny mind, 
wliin ill, ail lAsivnt 1 tfitt, had 1 een rnlaxation and 
despiii Iwi or Ihiii of the iiirses pushed toward 
111 !{ util lilt dilution, am men i after, they re filed 
with iquvl licit 1 c, and left a wide but ^transitoiy 
^ij Ml pr itwai uc sowui tonufiicd than eXe- 
lut ’ WI Ik IS 11 1 1 just ni w felt mj til, a aapers 
1 t ml III it tj(i„ili sotmid to coinoovetine, I 
Isp n i 11 with 1 I a,,iuiblo imjietuosity, and 
ill h 1 I imthtlui 1 bait just mentioned. Jlteiy 
nt di 1 t the i Mitusiin was attentive to his per* 
senal siKcy, and crcril minutes elapsed btfom I 
wa 1 u 1 

In tl t ni iserithing was silent, and the darkness 
was <\till t Mui Woman, and thild, were gone out 
to Ml« t U JO- t bsi i 1 Ol some time 1 1 ouJd scaicely 
distil,,! hi, in It iljcct the loots and windows 
wc I all bsil J icw chanted to come to an open 
dt r, wi Inn I saw no ci o but an old man, who was 
I iisy r \ 11 sc me nil tallie wolk it a i hafing dife of fiie. 

I lul ni 1 C im tir thoico T expe'ted oieiy inomoit 
t he ar the myrmidons jf the tuquiaition at my htels. 

I I ishi 1 m, 1 uupttucusly closed the dooi, and bolted 
it, I then sei/c d fee old man by the collar of his shirt 
with iditoiuunpil grasp, and swore vehemently that 
[ woitll ainibilate him feat instant if he did nbi 
1 onstnt to allor 1 me assisUnic Though lor some time 
I h id perhaps been tec bin than he, the terror that now 
It VO me c n ren li it d me comparati .c ly a giant, tie 
intrcited mt ti jerinit him to bieathe, and proims^ 
t" lowliatiici 1 should dssuc 1 looked rottud fee 
ipsitmeni, and aw a lapiei hanging against feeifeU, 
it wiiiih I instantly pre 1 ceded to make myself mastci, 
Vi hill t was d >ui' this, my involuntaiy lios^ who woa 
tstri mol V tenified it my pi ocedure, nimbly i^teiuPtad 
tl slip by me and rush into the street With AlA* 
culty (i aught hold of his arm, and pulling him hafe, 
put the pouit c i my lajnor to hia br^t, soiemnly ^1" 
suiiug him that no consideration on oatfe shot Mm 
la a fiom qiy fury it he aUtmpied to escape a Second 
time He immediaitly drop]^ on his kufei, fed 
with the most piteous aeeents uitreatcd me fe 

his life I told him feat I was no tohbory fes41 
not intend him the slightest harmj and he 

would implii itly yield to my dirodben, he 
niro himself he never should have rofefe 
his compliance By this detlaraiioh ^ 
old man wore somewhat appwsod. I t<^ feb 
tunity of this lalm to go to fed sttfeidm^ 
instantly locked, and put fee fe tty IMW 

Wo were stiU engaged m fe* 
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wwuir ttoDmn. 


jUttN tilbevi vnui aoddtolj alumod by the 

QotM ^ tome o&e s^mtAg lu tbe tnnw apartment I 
had lobked mto thui room* and had petraircd nothiiu 
bHt tha bad upon which tao old man nightly leposcd 
hjlUoU* 1 c^ag «P> however, at the aound, and 
poiceivutg that the door had a bolt on the outnide, I 
eaMrly faii^od it 1 thou turned to Murdccu —that 
WMthe naiuo of my host Urekh, eaid 1 , did not 
ytrn Mimre me that there was no one but jruMelf in 
the house t Oh, cned Mordocai, it ih uty child' t la 
lay child' she went into the innii apartment, an 1 bus 
ftjfleii adetp* on the bed Uenadre, I anvweied, tho 
tli^teat fhlsthcKKl more ^all initanlly be cxputcl 
inyoui blood 1 < til Abialiam to ailDes', k joined 
^e oxiee moit tornficd Jiw, it 1*1 jny chil I' culy my 
chil^t loll me, CMC 11 aitb scTinty ul aiceiit, hoa 
old 18 this (hild { OuiY ni c years, bOid MontcL u iiy 
dear Ijeah died ahin lewi a iear old, and thin h 
we had seieial childnu, tine tui,.U oik h la surin I 
her bpeak to your chil 1 , 1 « t i it 1 tai 1 ki toi ' 
He apoKo to her, and aht answi led, | tht i, 1 w mf t) 


come out I woa satithc I it uas 11 c ui < 


, Uttl 


girl. I turned to the Jtw Tout cut, vil I, li w 
you deceite inc now, «thtre no thu j ms( n 11 tb it 
roomt He impncitcl 1 <utsc ru himsrli if tl n 
Were I opened the doQi wiCi taun 11, 11 1 llit Jitth 
girl came loraa.d As s unsl m h 1 ,1 1/1 11 i 

With a 1 ipid muliui, 1 1 iiturmd t> ny tiuu 'Mm, 

»aid I, you liait fillml ivith luc In rashly , y u hu 
not considered what I am e ij I Jir 11 u 1 wlmt 1 
hare to fftir, ftom this in luit it this tml I U ill 1 > 11 
pledge tf luyoalcty, 1 will i t \ it wi^h Itr 11 i 
stint aa long as 1 leiniin 111 y in h is> 11 1 n I 
this ripioi 111 )i i band T mil j lOuc hii Is the In lU 
the moment I am l>'d t > iin t u i th t i inn 1 i 
in saftty Ihe JiwtKiiibl d at 1 ly re luu i, tl 
emotiMis of a lathci w irktd 111 h , t itm s and Ui 
tened m hie ey< At Icist h iie kias h 1, ul I* 
Belt ao, irplied I om cmira i, u 1 luu, til ( u 
diwn oi the com n^day, slu i( 1111 is ti tli 111 1 1 

kas*dmyh)ld, the iliilliushil ts h i tithci, 1 1 
he caught her in Ills anus My 1 u*I ih died M r 
deeai, now a sainted spint n tl ) cs 11 1 ( ii tit' n 
Ahiaham ' f call Go 1 ci mine s I tnc 1 u *li it, 
oU my caution and \ i^il nice i in picTcnt it, nc t i ha 1 . 
of this child sh ill li nijirti' Stiinffi, viii li tl I 
know )jy how stion,* i movui > n h ivc 11 iw 111 ixol 1 
me to your cause \1 o j ti U» , huutc I >n the 1 ' 

of the eaith lh» abhomn e and e\c i it ion cf nn 
hiiad, have ucthiug but laiiuly ifltttioas ti suij it 
usunder our inuUiplud disgroc s, indlinuly,aHlc ■' 
tiane ore tntwned with oui caistiiici tb toi h-.t il 
best lotcd part of ouistlics The f il f kbiahu 
bless yon, iny child I Now, jii, sj cak' uhit is u ycu ! 
leouireofmet 

i told the Jew that I must haio a suit f ilsth s 
coplbrnieble to thu ippcaran c oi a spiiiiskcai lul I 
and certain medual ingredients that 1 11 lU 1 1 ti hn , 
together With Ifts chating dishot coils to pnpiic them 
and that done, f would then iinpt »c ou Im 1 n > fiiit' * i 
trouble. Having reel lied Ins ihstr^itions, he imnu 
dintcly set out to piocur,. what 1 1cm in led lIi to ik 
With Bun the key of the house, and as soon as he was 
gUMi i retired with the child mt the inner apoit 
and ibstened the doot A.t first I applied iny 
yelf to trani|Uiltise the child, who had been simewhat 
ahutoed at what she had heard and eecu tbisnnsno 
ttiy difficult task She presently left me, ti amuse 
hmv With some playthinra that lay scatteicd in a 
of the hputment My heart was now comi a 
wiiivelT a* owe* I new the power il hold I had on the 
of the Tew, and firmly persuadod myscK that 
I Sw no treachery to fear on his part Thus circum 
k^|l«ed, (ha egertioB and actirity with which I had 
haeb hnhovd left me, and I udonelbly suuL 
‘Oifsivirt^. • * 


Now fiit the flr.it time I wa« at tmsnrO to attend to 
the state of my sticngth wid my health. My oon- 
fiuement in the Inquisition, and the treatpeent I had 
expcnonceil, h ul hi fore rendered me fwble anoalmost 
helpless; but these appr ired to be citofunstasifies 
scarcely worthy of attentnn m the situation in Which 
t was then placed The unjulw I fiU m the 
of the < onfusion lu the grand stn ct < f Valladolid, pro¬ 
duced m me an energy and power t* cwtGoa w'mch 
nothing but the ai tual t apt r cncc it the fact could 
lure persuaded me was possilic ffais energy, once 
begun, ipja sred to liavc tht faculty of proli ngmg 
Itself, anl T did not ichpsc int< iinbeiil|;y till the 
oc isioii seemed tilt cahausti 1 whi h callc I for my 
cxcrti 11 I i 'cammed nijs It by a imitur w th wlnih 
Mt i lt( ai fumislifd me, 1 frimil rav U nr as 1 hitc as 
suo 1, iiid my face ploughed with a f boas ind 'uriows 
I was now fifty fu 11, an age which, with modciatc oj.* 
cici t ind I vi„ ions cnnstitutKU, often appeals like 
tin pr me < £ hum m t «istcnce nut whoever hail lo kc 1 
11} lie in iij [11 Sint c nliiun would uot haw 
diulul to atfiriu thit I hil n at hid the tight eth 
vtii nij a^c Icxamiic' with thspassunate ro 
1 inik tht St 111 iny int II I w i, persu idt d that 
1*^ lial sub dt J lull liildi hiMS« M> iiind had 
I 11 IS ] 1 II c ill i II I i<nlured 11 my 1 <dy 1 
wi tilt unit 1 1 V f i ni in inouKrep wii and 
w illi t' II th f whi h a 111 1 iiitcri pnduces 
uj nil il> il lit thy wtiV , -ufti titi n ' this 
ill turn 1 1 )i J(i jiicti n 1 wh t is called 
(hiislin ty ' lit the 1 al i )ul of whit 1 had 
1 sc I H I u li tl 1 k i w I w I iin till t iul*tl vails 
1 y tht tf s 1 1 VI I ICllv 111 i td, I loiituiu to 
Ilf isf t tfll h w th I ( I Its wtif p'-odii c 1 Lnough 
(II pi 1 u u u^h t I n pi lilt I will lOuiino 
mv ill, I 1 I IS Irii ilk T) inple Uis'iry 


I lu ltd 
1 un hc-sing hini'.e'f, 
liU litre '■w huh ho hid 




In 1 V I 1 111 al 11 Hu Iitt'o 111 , who 
h 1 Li 11 Ul 1 111 y Ul nnl I 111 1 sif at an u k 

s I 11 c h nr 1 1 I c 1 ] 1 f ui 1 ski] 

tl I wliuU M dti nili 

i d mp sn 'll 1 1 il s uj 111 
dll cl 1 r the II sent 111 1 11 tl th' fwiil room, 

I I Mill 1 1 1 ) I till hiaith 1 s n f lunl by the 
lilt 111 til Ir itliiii tl it he also V as aslttj I 

I li I k 11 pq islicl illrou^hfroi , tiny coisistcd 
f 11ll IS 1 I il 11 "i lit I ta 1 ha 1 directed linn to 

II uit tldiwi il tv 01 time vials lontai ung 

si 11 mil itts Ihiliivriit a pSir oi scalfS 
w 11 which t V I h mv ingr<" li nis, i usscl if water, 
thethiliij, lisli Invii »* in w''ich th tniwa iieaily 
c\tiii„n hid, 1 1 V small tiiii w tl some charcoal 
t) iclvht tU 1C 111 las ti in sily WhiliTwoa 

t uj 11 1 in simcMii^ thist aitu n and arranging my 
I at ml i it tt 11 r lauii sullenly ovti me, so 
is (j allow lilt n tun fti t stain 1 ‘imk iiam 
I c I 1 til laiDi 1 th IS 1 1 al lut h ilf an hour. 
It ugly wit III ut th I wir f lk< I ng my thoughts. 
U ki „tli I Mtarltd (tk alum I, aul afpliid my ut- 
ni t f I i of iniiit tl 1 in«i my t't rticns While I 
dr V( 1 atttmited ri hue mv aiuiial spirits ftom 
liuih t > limb, and ft in pi t to 1 ait, as if to inquire 
lilt 1 thi giuoml con Iitiou of my frame, I became con- 
vinie 1 that f was dying 1 ct not thi reader lo sut- 
piistd at this twelve years* imprisonment 111 a nar- 
1 >w and uiiwbrlesomc itll may well account for so 
Huddtm a tat istir phe btnnge and paradoxical as it 
may seem, 1 believe it will be found m theexperi- 
miut, tbit tho lalm and secuiitv which suecicd to 
^reat mtein il iinuncs are moie dangerous than the 
pangs and hardships that wint before 1 was now 
thoroughly alarmed, I ai pin 1 myself with all vin- 
lance and e<cpedition to the c impounding my matenale. 
The file was gone out, thi taper was glimmering ui 
the soiKct to aw allow the yulep, when 1 had prepaii< 9 (t 
It, seuued to be the last efloit of whith niy organs 
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mm,lea me capable. It mi the elixir of iniuior- 
txaetly made up atfording to the imaiptiou 
of t)ie atnm^. 

WhAhei noiu the potency of the medn me oi the 
efibtl of iioagiuatioii, 1 Mt reviied tlic in lurnt I liod 
Nirallowed it. 1 uliiced inyitdi dcli'ieiiittly in Mor- 
deefti’b bed, and drew oiw mo tin Ltdvlcthii I Itll 
asUep almost instantly * * 

My sleep ■» as not lon^ m i ( i hours I anakel. 
'With difficulty I leeogbistd ll ob)tet about me, 
and rceolleeted nheie f ha 1 K n It scemel tj me 
that my heart had iitm Uat sm^^iously, nii uii 
spirits flo^^d so £<13 1 a is til il istu ity uni lif , I 

could scarcely hold uiyst It <iuut, 1 felt mufll 1 to 
bound and leap like a 1 1 1 tij ou the lu >ui l mis I 
pbrceiyed that in> little Jewess was slill asliip he 
ilfid been unusually fui^ut 1 ih nislitlcln 1 1 uow 
not whether Moiilecai s lioui of iisin^uiii (cme , li 
itWeie, he wis eaietiil u 11 > distuib his ^uest 1 put 
on th( ffoiujents he ha 1 iiupaieil, 1 {,a/( J uptn the 
mill- he had Icit m luy 13 iiimeut 1 t in in 11 it 
no 'el satioft in the fouise of iiy lift so uinajeitid 
aud «itplising as whit I tilt it thitiininuit ihe 
eiiniuj bcfoie I had been m) hau nhiti, and my twe 
plnuehcd with Anions, I 1 rked fnn i u \\ h it I 
beheld non was tot illy dittiunt iit lit ^ctli 1 itiiii 
liar; it was nivhtlf -niysdl as 1 h id ijipi iii 1 in (he 
day of my m iriia^rt with Mii^miite de nimiille, 
the eyes, the m mth, the hnr, tl e < nupliMan, tiery 
eircunistanei, ])iiiit by {oint, tin sum 1 h iji 1 i 
gulf of thiity tl o yoais I w il, I fr m i lu 11 1, 
tronbkbume sud distr ssliil beyiiid ill dtsmiti i, 
but It i.unshed bkc th< shvlis of iii^bt ii) 11 I Ik 
burst <1 a ^.tirims m imn' in Juh mil ft i t i 
tiate behind J knew not hjw to tik in ii iiivin 
from the minor Iicfoic me 

I soon be.'a to coiisi Iti that, it it were ast ni li 
mg to me that, thToii.,U ill the r 1 1 s if my t ui u 
nance, 1 could discniei no tiai t 11 ivl it T h id 1> 111 th 
night bef lie, it would tc still uion. i t nisbi I i ir 
host Ibis SOIt cf sdisation 1 hid 11 it the siuillr t 
ambition to poduet om of the \di inti <1 ct tbi 
loctamirphosis I had bustaimd, 1 iisistid in itsttn 
deney, 111 the eyes of ill that saw me, tc eut fit cieiy 
biiecies of eouneMon b tw'en iiiv puscnt ltd iim tii 
mersrlf It fjrtumtely haiiptm I that tin 1 in 111 
whiih 1 slept, bem.f coustiuctel up n tic ii del 1 
many other* in Spun, hid i stair it the fuitiiei end, 
nitha tiap'Jooi m the iiihiig, f>i tin | inyK i f in 
ablin,r the inh ibiUnt to isceiid c n (he r< t 1 the < < ol 
ot the daj. Ihe loolswen iUt, iiid so eiiisti-iiti I 
that there was little ditheultv in pissiu^ il n „ them 
iiom house to house, A m cut cud >{ the ntreit ti tin 
othei I as tiled iiiysiU ettlie oppoituuity, aiil ti k 
l“aTt of the residenre of luy kind h ist in on y f fi 
fbetly uuceiemoniuus, deteruunel, luniicr, pir lily 
to traosmit to Iiun tlu lewiid X had piotuisod It 
may easily bt biheyfd that ttjidi unis n>t less 
r^oirul at the alistnit <1 a guest whom tlu ii^il iiiec 
of the luquisitiou leiuleted an iiii < luiiioiily d uigen us 
one, than 1 was to quit his halm ition I el< n 1 thi 
trap aftei me, and claiubertJ fiem 10 f to rrof to 
a considerable diNidncc At length I i iM.iiunter< d the 
oeewnon of an open window, ami fortunilely di 
acended, unseen by any humad btui,, into the stret 

anna sisria roi.li b 

Udy was a daugliUi of an lush oituu, who 
liied nhoctlr after hot birth, luiauig a widow and 
sewid duldrcn, with but i s.noXl patrimony for 
their siwport Mrs Torter took lu r family into 'seot- 
l«atL Wflue Asm hfAniA was Mill m her nurso- 
moia’a srtss, and there, with her only ind edder 
lister Jane, and their l^rotbci. Sir Kolxrt Ker 
^^rter, she received the ludjinoata of her edueatioii. 


Sir Walter Soott, when a i^ent at 
intunate with the family, and, we afe tc^ 
very fond of eiiher teuiOtt the btUe AaSa^ Rodent 
when tcry gravely cngafiM with Iier bo(&, or itipre 
often fondling her ou his knees, and 
stories of witc,hes and vrarlocks, till both fbrgpt 
formci pt lyful meennunt in the mtuvelloui hib^fc 
ol the tile’ Mrs Porter removed to Irelandhtui 
subseiiuently to lamdon, cbitlly witli a view to the 
edueition of her children Anna Maim became an 
lutlioiiss at the age of tivihc Ucr ll|Vt work bpro 
the appi opri it title of Allies Taks, the first vclame 
being pubhslied 111 1701, ind a seeoad in 1795, In 
1707 she eaiue luiward again with a talc entiUed 
tlu/ /< Coll tUe , and 111 the fallowing year a novel lU 
tliiee volume s, 0> lat la, w as prudue^ A numerous 
senes of woiks of fletion now proceeded ftmn Miss 
Poller 1/it Ijtttf of KiUtumy, 1904, A SaUot’t 
fn mtship and a Mditi i> Joii, 1805, The Uvngtty 
7ian Ll itfias, I SOT him {^ba-ntiaH, m Ike limn of 
B ay in* I XhO) ^ Bvllad /ioimnces, anlothir PoemSf 
ISll, Iht Itiilust of fXoinnv, 1814, llte Vtlkye 
ot J/ unttdmpl, Hu, Ta^t of hi Magdaltn; Tates gf 
PiO/) n Yo till '1 lu Kill jilt of hi John , Koche Bhmht, 
Alii Jfm I OHaia Altugither, the works of this 

I I ly imuiiiit 1 1 ibout lift> volumes Iti yinvate hto 
hliss Portei avasiniiehlicliivl.dfur herunobteiititious 
piety and letiac benevolcncp She died at &astol 
wl lie on a visit to Iiei biothet, !’•? Porter of that 
eity, on the ^Is*- ol Tune It »2, aged fifty'^wo The 
nil) t popiilai,, anil i e haps the best of Mhs I’oitet's 
novel Is her ‘IHi Voisfnii’ In all of them alie 
jKir*ii, tfi (’)iiu tie atteitiins and the eharnis of 
be oil iici Old VI tue with y/annth and earnest- 
ii .s, ’ 11 * m ‘ Don fsebisuaii’ we have an interesting 
thoi nil lull hi ly plot and ehaiaeteis finely dU' 
e iiiini till iiidilriwn 

III s liM I'oiuin who still survives, is an- 
tliin^s of twoiToinames, 1 had leas of IPrtrAaw, 18llit, 

III Hu 's oiiish ('hull, 1810, both wtn.‘highly 
pi pu’ ir 1 he tovt IS the liest, and eontuns a good 
plot iiid sunn impassioned scenes 1 be second fatit 
cntiuly IS a pictun of nation il manners (the Scot¬ 
tish patriot \\ illite, for exunjile, being represented 
IS I son of diawing room hero), but 1 . wnttn with 
„ti it aiiiriution and peturesquo effect In appeals 
t) tlietendci indhcioii jMssions, and in vmd scene- 
Iiniitin.', both tin sc luhes have e'lnced genius, but 
then wo-kb w luf the ptuu luent interest ol rtal life, 
V iiiciy of ihiiactei, and chaloeue A third work 
by Miss Porter his beui publiBlicd, entitled The 
Pa slot i 1 I null 

’iiss inei wouni 

OIai j V 1 IN I vvoKi n, one of our host palutors uf 
n Kiun il Ill mill 1 s, w bust « 01 kb st imulated the geuiiu 
of Seott iiiil have delighted and nistnietcd genera 
tions of rcultrs, eonnntnced her career as an authd- 


of lAingfoid, and it was on tlu it properly that Gold¬ 
smith was botn llei father, Iticlim JLoVj^ £dge- 
worth (1744 1817), WHS hunself aluan attached to 
literary pursuits, and took gieat pleasure ki egriting 
and directing tlie talents of hm oaugk^er * Wbos- 

a 0(1 1 U,evvcith wioi K, woiL on Viofowioeal fStluoalipA, 
one aoliiim, ()eartn, 1801), nko som)) paiwribi the pbilOscitliVitii 
lifuibutionb, incI^uiR on iiway oa hpiuig ai^ Whfol Osr> 
ihu,cs, ind uu account of a Mognph whlcih he Invaatei. 'S'hik 
gcnilemnn whs educaUd at Tnntty CoUesei Dahlia, audfla* 
ottfrwards beat to Oxford Hcfoie h* wb» twohty, be tea alf 
with Misa Fkw, a young lady uf Dxfoed, to wboAi he weS 
mained at Oiutna tinun Ito thea wtaj^aiasd M a Ufa stf 
fMhti naUlt gaiety and dfwipalhia, tu)4, ta 17W 
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^♦iVertlwHtterihonShkof wrtHog onyossnyorrtory, 
iha Bl«aya nturntM to has tlia first rough plans, 
j WJd his faiTWition and infinite resounxs. vlien 
Bha had mn into difitcnltui or absurditys, nivcr 
p to eytnoato at her utmost need ‘ It sros 
mahappy experience of this,' says Miss Edfreuortb, 
[| *and my eonsequent reliance on ins ability, decision, 
jl and perfeOt truth, that relieved me from tho v ledl e- 
I tion and ansioyr to uhich I was so uiueh subject, 

' that 1 <un snir i should not have wiitten or finished 
I anything without his support He inspired in ray 
npiid a degree of hope and confidence, essential, in 
I tho first instpncc, to the full cre rtion ot the nicut il 
pswers, and mce ssary to insure perseverinee in iiiy 
i ewcnpatlon* An ihlewoik, the joint prodmtioii o( 
Mr Hid Miss Ldgeuoitb, appeared m 1801 umlei 

d 

I thedeathofbisfatlur, toll sliisliputsit^ Pnii>ii,t\ tti 

Ziieblield, he iKeeunt eniuiijirLil nf Mixi 11 n tj bn > I a 
|l oousln of anna 8onti<ls, \u1 maiiuil bii sh itiv iftir lli 
[I Hath if hUsiifo. In su vt It 1 thin 1 1 1> ihi 1 f e ns mi| i 
[I anilheiu&LrK.<l liti sistu,a luiunistiiiri Mill hc\[ illim 
tna good dtsl if nWiviti ii nl rriisiiu Aft i iiiutii ii 
, mal vKuonof soKotoen siu IisthutMl I < 1 ' iht ii e 
I taaladvashei isicr uud'iUh Mi | i t fti sli 1 I^l \ ifli 
Karoo lost s you till ht s is united ti m lil 1 Iu1\ Mi s 
' UctnfiHt His littei \i ii V u sp nl m ictuocs itinsti 
benoStl»!and,byiulainiriiglKglanf! intrulwiiihaiiiuiltin i] 
ant moebaiueol iffipi rdbontx int p innlmi. cIiiLiti n 11 
^ waafond >f meibani aliiii u is inliitr pi nit f illkinl 
Among his*niiini I niia Kill m oi uiaftiiniit < lur iti hs 
rlluit Bin on til plan d li itui m Itiis \ rnil lie 
dressed him in ju kit ml ti i iis iv tli uu ai 1 1 . ’ i , 
and oUiMod him to lull ib iit i mi nr li il is 1 mdti l> 
iiotlunrbut ill it MOB %i ibl 1 1 I St f In il i iiir 1 
I fniind til It til «ib nil bit ii < il di i ( li s i i is it 
latid to the l)]Iy tin > nth h ill st m ti in at I ti 
iMVO oonapicuons bnttlestit if hi it ud iiliu d onnpa 
pharty H" hil ill the slituis fh t si f nil in tit hut f 
theairagO bo Has >itilLk, fi uli s i u isfinthil iv n t 
lihat it Mas to <bt / It ons idhhis iU to in In o linn ti 1 
anythina tbit iM did not thnsp ri ^t lam fi m d ini, 

I anything that ho did I h net l nUi tli l im ihi il Iiunuitr 
I evin of tbi losvekl dia iiption iisiiiiri nclil 1 Inin 
this iluldol natiiK omir upintki lly un^oviinil 1 in 1 ni v r 
I could 01 wn dd SI ply t sn thing s tl tl lUii iiniiiiilni 
tdlcmatlvo hut tu alto i Imi ti t II \ his o III in In ti nil 
I going tyioaj jliml 1, « rUi is I > hir f ithii b I ist 11 i 
I rloge BhOMoshnnin l)xt id hii nnliiistiilM ns I 
I bifciesbo uas takio tl Tulin I Jhpfsi ilv ii u n h I in 
thotloohUa of tbi Irish wIkIUoii (17 41 ml iiiit ihl I t 
mskiaproclpltsu.iitiiiitfilm 1 1 tiiusi snih LSI i^iii tl 
bandgofther hots, bntitnas uid from Itn inllig I li 
bno of tho mvodcis, to sibom Mi I Igisvnih had pcsi i Is 
ilohe aomo kuidnisa Ihiii tuliun h inic nh n thi li iblcx 
woreovir,» thus do Iiin d by Mibb 1 h n ilh in I i f tl is 
trumolrs It Sirvia 1 1 sboss tho ad iliin s h (1 e ib It 1 
I b^tvioen thelandloid and hind landints a 

^ When we como nosr lalgiaiithtisin. Si saw m im ssiU 
I fcoonn fnoiM at,the (ihiu doiti In iking out tin h m is 
Onuman, who was digging mUis till t by th i i 1 k sshin 
ho looked upas oiirhurscs poi sol ani sitn my fitln I Mil 
MS spado and ilay]ied his hands his fuB, as Ihi nil iiiing si n 
shon gnponit, was the stionePbt initniLsif j is I isit sas rui 
I Village was a mels&eboly stivitaok w mdim 1 s allt lid md 
dntntbrohbni But though tho misilu t done wnsi,ic it, thin 
l^hoan little pillage Within out gafis wi fount ill pit puls 
gafa , Ilimdly *■ not a twig touch d, nm i 1 af hniniid 
. WithinthahoiiH Everything was aswB bid left It A map that 
wo hadliKn consulting was Blill yprnonth libiiis tilde, siith 
P*Mb. wd dtps of popit eont lining tbi flistl ssonsui iiith 
. uhtUo, in which nMio of the voung ptoplo iMi 1 ' 'gissurth a 
eldldrott by his second and thlid v fi) nad boon (ii(,it,id t'le 
WMUillfig Wa had lioen diiiin from home a panay, m i gloBs 
«f water^ Whidb ona of tho idiildion had been copsing, was 
sttn08thsobttnnOypiece rhtsDtuTialtuinmsianieii.iiiiiI 
htgrepBlHieiid ttan(iaiUltj,BtruckiMatthiB momcntwith n 
. tthwsiiMhM eert of stirpriee, and all that had passed seemed 
draato * 

! • ' 
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the titlo of an JJsguy on In$h Bolideg some 

cntiodl and humorous illuHtratiofi, tho onthore did 
Ittstice to the better traits of the Inirii eharae^, and 
illustrated them by some interestui{r and pathoUi* 
stones. The same object was puisued in the tale, 
Castli Rtuknntf and m Hehnda, a novel of real Lfb 
and ordinary characters $^n isoi Miss Edgeworth 
came forward with three volumes of Populm 
thiTieletised by the features of ha gemns —‘a 
genuine display of nature, and \ artaui tone of 
rationality and good sciibo, whwh was the tnore 
pleasing, because m a noail it w is then new ’ \ The 
prieticai ei«t of Iiir fithti’s iniiid probihly aAisted 
in dincting Mixa Ldgiwoiths talents into this use* 
fill and unrumontic channel It ippeared strange at 
first, and the test of the authoiisss ciiUes, Mr 
Jtfirej, buil at the time ‘tliat it leqmred almost 
the sinie c oui ige to g< t rid of the joigon of fashion* 
abl hit, and the swarms of peers, foundlings, and 
bi luttib, ns it did to sweep away the mythological 
pcisuns ot intmnitj, and to introduce characters i 
who spoke and acted like those who were to iicnise I 
tiieu aiUeiiturcs In 180'> apjieaad Leonora, a 
nil cl, in two loliimox A moi »1 pnipose is here 
iiineii it, uid the sum skill ii dispUjed mwmking | 
up oidiuirj iiKidents into tlie inattnils of powerful 
fu tion, tint the plot i*- p auful and dis igreenble. 
Jhe «eluetionot in exemplary hush mil bj an ibon- 
donid feiiuli ind his subsequent return to his m* 
line I hut loreiMiig wile, is the groundwoik of tho 
still V IiisI t h ir u tl IS figuiL ofl m ‘ Leouon as in 
t'li I’ijm'u Ills Ill 1 01 Miss lalgeworth issued 
tliiee voluiiiei of ii/is f lashombit LtH, more 

I oweiful and a iiioiis than any if her previous pio* 
duiti ns Ihe hibtory i f Luril Ciluitlioin iftords a 
stiikiiig pietnicot ini ui, lud lonlainii soiiii. excel 
lent ddineition ot iliiiietcr, while the stoiy of 
Ahiutii rcpiesents the misiiy iiid he irtli sgnoss of 
i liii ot mere fishiuii lliiee other \ dames ot 

i ishumible r lies well issued in Ibli and fully 
biipi itcithi lutliorc'Ss upiititwn 'IheimniUr 
ot tiles in this senes wis Oini—‘Vivnn,’ ilUib- 
ti iting the e vils iiid peiplexines an<ing item 
vicillition ind inlirimti of purjiuse, ‘1 milic do 
( iiilingis, dipetin,' the lite and mannerb of a 
fishioiuble I iineh lily , and ‘ Iho Absintee’ (by 
tu the best ot the Ihrie stones), written to expose 
the ills vnd iiioitihcations et tin ay stall which the 
lullioiiss siw too iiiiny Hist ernes ot in Irelaud, of 
perse ns of foituiu lubekni,, then t luntry aeatb and 
iiitiie vales la the frii lily, siorii and ex^Knae 
ot lasluoii ihle 1 ondon soaetj In Ibl 4 3 ibss 1 dgt- 
woitl entered still iiioic exUnsnely ami sarcabticailv 
int I the miimeib ml ihii letirs m high hte, by her 

II >vel of Put) oiimp iii tom volumi s The miseries 

ii suiting trom a dipeiiiktiee on the patronage of the 
grt it -1 sjstall wliuh she sees is ‘ twiic acturbul 

ouic in „iyiu„' and inue in receiving—are drawn 
in visit eolmrb, in I eontribted with tiie ehcerfhl* 

IK SB, the buoy ent> of spirits, and the ni udy vwtues i 
iribin^ fiom honest uiJ independint exerkon la 
1817 onrautteress supplied the public with two other 
tiles, Ifaitmqton iiid Oimond 1 he hist was wiitten 
toeouutcTKt till illihenl prejudice entertunedbv 
in in> a^iuibt the Jewb, the sceund is an Iiibli tale, 
cquid to iii\ oi the formei Tho de ith of Mr Ldge- 
worth in 1817 mede a lire ik m the lilei iry exertion 
of his leeumplibhed daughter, but she eompicteil a 
uiemoii wliieh that gentleman h ul tegiui of hunself, 
and which was published in two xolumcs in 1820, 

In 1822 she letunied to her course of moril instroc* 
tion, and published m that j car liowmonil, a Stquel 
tS JOariq Li •.tons, a work for juvenile repdors, of 
winch an eailicr specimen had been pm ti> A 
fiirthcti continuation appewed in igaaatknowJea^y 

__a_J 
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of Etttrut <tMi Lue^ four yolomcs These 
teles had been begiuft fifty ye»w before by Mr Edge- 
iirortli„At a tune * when no one of any literary cba> 
j racter, excepting Dr Watts and Mrs Barbauld, conde* 

’ suaadcd to BUtefor chrldren’ 

I ft IS woithy of mention, that, 11 tlie autumn of 
162% Miss Edsjeworth, aecompiintd bvtno ot her 
shten, midt a visit to h r Walh r fc«cott at Abbots¬ 
ford. fehe not only, he baiJ, lomplettly answered, 
but exceeded the expectations w nidi he had formed, 
i and ho was particularly please i with the mTteti and 
good-humoured ardour of mind whuh she nnib 1 
with suolv tonnidablc powers of acute*obsa,natioii 
‘Never,’ says Mr Inkliait, ‘did I see a biiglittr 
day at Abbotsford tliui that ou which Miss t lj,i, 

' worth first anivcd there rciir esn I for,,tt her 
look and ncoent when slu wa lectived by him at 
hU arehivsj, and tvlauiifd, ‘cveiitluni; about you 
uoxactlj what out oiUjht laluvclmdi iteniniih to 
dream lli wcatha was beautiftil, md the cilifitt 
and Its appnrtenonics were dl but (ompktc, ind 
dry tficr day, so long as she could icmim, licr liost 
hai always some new plan of sriutj ’ Mi«s 1 dgc 
, worth icmimcd a fortnight it Ablidstoid Iwu 
jtirs alter wards sbe had an oppoituuity ot itpiy 
mg the hospitalities ot her cnteriainer, by rec»'iving 
him at 1 Igeworihtown, wr’icrc bir AValtir nut with 
as cord* il a welcome and where he luund ‘ ntitbcr 
mud hovels n a naked pnsintrv but sntu lottapis 
and smiling laecs all about liter try fiim Inl 
spoiled neither of these eminent ptisons nor'inhtt 1 
them foi the common busmes ml ennjnint ot 
life ‘ Wi slidl ntvei,’said Soil Icimtotul ind 
respect our real lalUng md dc Uni ttnU«s we h ive 
' taught ouiselves to consid r every thing , i non 
I shine compared with the cdueatiiu ot tk he lit 
' ‘Maria did not listen to this withiut sjm w itcr 
in her eyes, her te irs arc ilways rc i ly whe i any 
generous string is touched—(tor, is J’opc s ly s th 
finest minds, like the finest tnclals dissohc thi 
cosiest’), but she brushed them giily isidc, and 
said, “You see liuw it is, Dein bwtfi said lie had 
written*his books in order that pnijile mglit learn 
to treat Inm hkc t gnat lord ‘'U Walter wi tes 
bis m erder that he may be able to treat bn people 
as a great lord ought to do ‘ 

In 1634 Miss 1 dgewonli re ippe irtd as i novelist 
licr jfifo/cn, 111 thice yolnmes, i« fully cquil ti hei 
‘basluonabl talcs,’and possesses inon of irdmir 
and pathos rthc giodatiois oi viec ai I lollv an’ 
the unliappiitebs ittending f dseliood and arti'ii c u c 
Strikingly deputed m this noyel in eonnevon with 
lOharaetcra (that at Lady Darenant, lor v*uupk) 
drawn with grca.t tone, truth, and nature } this is 
the latest work of fictiou wc have h ul fre m the iieii 
of the gifted antborcss nor is it likely Irom her 
advanc^ age, thit she will maki further imursions 
lUto that domain ot fancy and observ ition she has 
ennehed with so many idmiiabk performances 
Long however, may she be ibli to ‘dispense tom 
man sense to her r^trs, and to bring them mthin 
the precincts of re il life and natural lecling' ^'Ihe 
good and evil of this world hay e snpphed Mias Ldgc 


worth with tnatenala eufiitieiitfor her purposes as 
(t }iov^M> _^tieal or tom mtic tecu^ she has 
exhibit^ scarcely a single Instance {nuns a strict 
utiBtarian *'Her knowledge of the world is i vteu 
Bite snd correct, though m s nut ot her representa- 
thma of fashionable foUy and dissipation she borders 
ttpcm eacicatuio The plau ot confining a teU to 
thofotpoBure and corrootion of one partieulai vice, 
or erne erroneous hno of conduct, as Joanna Baillw 
confined iNw dminas each to tlie elucidation of one 


flifisof Bests, wfc vhp.*!. 


particular patsiOQ, wmdd have he^ a hfdgieddBS « 2 >- 
perunent in oommem hands Miss tltht* 

came it by the ease, spirni^ and varf^ m hoe 
hncotions, and the truly masculine foeed*>hi wi& 
which she exposes the crimes andfqlhee mimlri)|il)^ 
ftfir sentiments are so just and true, and her styw SO 
I Icai and foiuble, that they compel an inUtant assent 
to her moral views and deductions, though some* 
tpues m wmdmgnp hei tale, and distributing }us* 
tice among her ch^ctors, she u not iilways very 
consistent oi probable, lltr dellno^ions of her 
countrymen liave obtained just praise. The bteheet 
compliment paid to them is the statement of Scotte 
til it ‘ the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and td- 
mir ible t ict’ of theso irish portraits led him first to 
tlunk tint sumethmg might be attempted for hiS 
own country of the same kind with that uhich 
Miss hdgeworth so fortunately achieved tor Ireland. 
Ik txc»,llcd hw model, liccause, with oqusl know¬ 
ledge and practical sigailty, ho possessed that 
liighci orkr of imagination, and more extensfye 
sympathy wiih man and nature, which is moie 
powerful, even foi moral uses and cfiects, than the 
must clear ind irresistible reasoning The olyect of 
[ hlics hdgeworth, to meukatb ins^ction, and the 
style of tlie preceptress, CKfasionally interferftwith 
the cordid sympatbics Of the reader, eytn in her 
Irish dcwriptiims wlicacis m beott this is never 
ippannt lie di ils moic with passions and teehugs 
than yyith mtie niiiuirs md pceuliaritler, and by 
tlif ud rf liv* po 111 il imigmition, md cureless yet 
liipnv ttopicncc if ipression, imparts the oisof 
iciimc tj orlmary incidents and chaiacters/ It 
must i uimilted iiowcver, that in origmality^nd 
in ft It 11 \ of mveutiun Miss Ldgc worth IS inwhcw 
t) n n t tier contemporary novchsts She never 
upcats her mtidcnts, lier chaiactois, diMogues, or 
pi )*s 111 1 ti w novelists liave written more Her 
biief ind riipnft lies fill above twenty dosely-pnilted 
y lumis md may be read one after the other vc^<' 
out my fieh'igc* bitttty or sense ot repetitlMi M 
Jn i w irk lately publislicd, ‘Ireland,’ by M# ^md 
Afrs tiall there is iscry iiiterestnigaccount cd tlie 
icsd n f md present Situation of Miss Edgew orth— 
llic liliriry at Ldgeworthtown,’ say the miters, 
‘ s by no means the reserved and sohtaryrcwm that 
libiarics arc m gineral It is large, and spdcioUs, 
md lofty well stored ynth books, and eml^shed 
with those most valuable of all classes of prints'—- 
the sy rgcbtiyc it is aUo picturesque, havmg been 
idled to so as to increase its breadth, the addition 
IS supported by squyro pillars, aud the beautifnl 
lawn seen tlirongh tho windows, cmbcUished and 
y meil by clumps of trees judiuousty plaiitBdL ha- 
parts mill h chccrlnlncss to &e exterior, Aa oolong 
t fblo in the centre is i sort of rallying-point for the 
fumly, who group uronnd it-reading, writing. Or 
working, while Miss Edgewortli, oul^anxious npOfi 
om point—that lUinthehouseshotinldoexaeilyaa 
they like wjthouifreterenco to her—sits qtdeily gad 
ibsti utcdly in her own peculiar comer on thq nifit i 
her desk, upon which hoa Sir Walter Sodtl^S heu, 
given to her by him when m Ixelaud, placed 
her upon a littile quaint table, ae unasswtljgaiinB* 
Bible Miss Edgeworth’s abstractedness Wodn 
the philosophers, m that same comer, teid DMH ihkt 
table, sho has written nearlyall that tiM enli^hhniea 
and delighted the woild l^ere shB writes M OM* 
qucntly 08 eytr, wr^t tip to all appeaguacd itf 1 ^ 
subject, yet knowing, by a sort of W&x 

she IS rtiuly wonted in dialogue; imtL iBJs- 

mg down her pen, hardly loomg up|*e|A 
she will, by a judicious aentmteet vrariy elm lOMiy 
spoken, explam and elucidate atw tnW W 

cW up any difiSj^ty, <» 
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»j T»i[«: a^ro#^ Iti expitoationa—in- youngea* son of the present Mm EdwwWfcli, and U - 
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t^ese littk people right if they are wipng to rise 
from her table to fetch them a toy, or even to save 
a servant a journey; to mount tlie steps knd llud a 
volnme that escapes all eyes but her ou'd, and having 
done BO, to find exactly the passage vanted, arc 
huorly employments of this most unspoiled and ad¬ 
mirable woman. She will then resume her pen, aiuX 
\vhat is .more extraordinary) hardly seem to .have 
'6von frayed the thread of her ideas; her mind’is so 
righ% balanced, everything is so honestly weiglicd, 
,t^t the suffers no inconvenience fi»m what would 
dilsfruib and district an ordinary writer.’ 

‘ ' JIISS AOSTB.'T. 

J'sHl! AoSteu, a truly TingUsh novelist, was born 
ott ^e lf*th l^ecemhcr 177.5, at Steventon, in Ilainp- 
sht^ ^6f which parish her father was rector. Mr 
Austen is represented as a man of refined taste .and 
ac(piH?B.inent«, who guided, tlmugh he did not live 
' to'wltn^ tlm fruits of his daughter's talents. After 
to d^th of the rector, his widow and two daughters 
to Southampton, and subsequently to the 
;fil||^,of‘Cliawton, m to same cunnty, where the 
hqv^ of /me Austen were written. Of those, four 
W?tre published anonymously in her lifetime, nambl.H 
,SthH9ttdSe7isUiSity, Pride attd Pr^udke, MamJMd 
i JPep^'gnd Smut: In May 1817 the health of the 
Miawci^ ,rendered it necessary that she should ro- 
' place where constant piedicM aid could 

teprocurej^, She fvent to Winchester, and in that 
‘C«^, sM<W^ tel the 24th of Jidy 1817, aged forty- 
j^nerpOMimal worth, beautj', and genius, made 
pwyi 'deeply lameuted; while the public 
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laay te» safely Mcomtaetided, not only 
toXteptloaaUe o£ theiT riass, but fle oom- 
,'dfe toWSl JnstruOMou with aumaeioeut, 

' fonwt, of.whtob wo 
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decay or consumption which carried off Miss Am- I 
ten seemed only to increase the powers of l»er mind. , 
She wrote wliilc slie could hold a pen or pencil, 
and the day preceding her death coinpoatA some 
stanzas replete with fancy and vigour. Shortly after 
her death, her friends gave to the world two novels, 
entitled Norihrmjer Abbey and Persmeim, the first 
iK'ing her earliest composition, and tho least valu¬ 
able of her productions, wliilo the latter is a higlily 
finished work, especially in the tender and pathetic 
passages. The great charm of Miss Austen’s fictions 
lies in their truth and simplicity. She gives us 
plain representations of English sot'iety in the middle 
iuid higher classes—sets us down, as it were, in the. 
eomitry-house, the villa, and cottage, and intro¬ 
duces us to various classes of persons, whose charac- i 
ters are displayed in ordinary intercourse and most 
life-like dwlogues and .’.onversation. ^ere i* nO' ■ 
attempt to express Jine things, nor any scenes of sur-' 
prising daring or distres-s, to make us forget that wc 
are among commoupla«» mortals and real existence.- 
Such materials would seem to promise little for the 
novel reader, yet Miss Austen’s minute circum¬ 
stances and common details arc fat from tiresome. 
They all aid in developing and discriniin.ating iter 
eli.aractcrs, in which her chief strength lies, and wo 
become so intim.atcly. acquitinted with each, that 
thoj' .ippear as old friends or neighbours, is 
quite at home in describing the mistakes in the edit'- 
cation of young ladies—in delicate ridicule of female 
foibles and vanity—in family difihrcnces, obstinacy,' 
and pride—in •the distinctions between the dififerent 
classes of society, and the nicer shades of feeling and 
conduct iis they ripen into love or frienddiift or 
subside into indifi’erenco or dislike. Her love is not 


Terence or dislike. Her love is not 


“fid instructive example which 
Kii^pMtobly have continued to furnish bet- 
tef hwr coatomporaries.’* Tho insidious i 


who cannot or will not leam anything from produoUonii of 
this kind, iiho has provided entertainment which entitles Her 
to thanks; for mere innocent ainnseinrnt is iu itself a good, 
when it interfens) with no greater, especially as it moy occupy 
the {dace of some other that may not bo innocent. The Eastetu- 
numarcli who proclaimed a reword to him who slionld discovwf 
a new pleasure, would hove dosorvod weU of mankind Wld hS- 
stipulatcil that it tSioold bo blameless. Those, again, whd dsi; 
light in the stidy of human nature, may improve In the imink* 
lodge of it, and in tbs ptodtable apfdioatjoti of ibiit kaow1i|4li^ 
by tbs penual of such fictions ns those before us.' ■ 
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these she was taccssaatJy ^oesmAsa -wJ 
and at tlie'expimtioa of tlui$ time the.Vii 
to the Eev. Mr BraAtoOi ininh^.toj;;; 




andhtiwourj Is her genial and inexhaustible element 
Butimetion is always blended with amusement A 
flucr,moral lesson cannot anywhere te found than 
distress of the Bertram'family in ‘ Mansfield 
Bark,* arising f5rom U»e .vanity and callousness of the 
two daughters, who had been taught nothing but 
* aceomiwhmentti’ without any regard to their dis- 
^ pwitions^nd temper. These instructive examples 
' are' brought before us in action, not by lecture or 
! preachment, and they tell witli dmiblu foree, because 
i they are not inculcated in a didactic style. The 
; .genuine but unobtrusive merits of Miss Austen have 
i bwn but poorly' rewarded by tlie public as respects 
fame and popularity, though her works are now 
' rising in public esteem. ‘ She has never been so 
popoTar,’ says a critic in the Edinburgh lie view, ‘ as 
i she deserved to bo. Intcut on fidelity of delineation, 
i and averse to the commonplace tricks of her art, she 
has not, in ttiis age of literary quackery, received 
her reward Ordinary, readers have been apt to 
' judge of her as I'artridge, in h'icldiug’s novel, j udged 
; of Garrick’s acting. lie could uot see the merit of 
I a man wlm merely behaved on the stage as anybotly 
( miglit bo expected to behave under similar eircum- 
’ stances in real life. lie infinitely preferred the 
; “robustious periwig-pated fellow,” who tiourishe<l 
; his arms like a windmill, and ranted with the voice 
j of three. It was oven so with many of tiio readers 
of Miss Austen. She was too natural for them. It 
Seemed to them as if there could he very little jnerit 
in making characters act and talk so exaetly like 
the people whom they saw around them every day. 
They did not consider tliat the highest triumph of 
i art consists in its conccalniont; and here the .nrt 
1 wag so little pcrcei>tibIo, tliat tliey' bdieved there was 
; none. Her works, like well-pri'portioned room.s, are 
rendered less apparently grimd and imposing by the 
! very excellence of tlicir adjustment’ Sir Walter 
j Scott, after reading ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ for the I 
' third time, thus mentions the merits of Miss Austen j 
: in his private diary:—‘That j'oung lady had ui 
I talent for describing the involvements, and feelings, 
j aud charaeUers of ordinary life, which is to me the 
most wonderful 1 ever met with. 'The big bow-v'ow 
strain 1 can do rayselfi like any now going; but the 
exquisite touch which renders ordinary common- 
; place things and characters interesting from the 
! truth of the descriptiun and the sentiment is denied 
j' to me. What a pity such a gifted creature died so 
early!’ 

.MRS BRUNTO.N’. 

Mrs Mary Bruntox, authoress of Srlf-Coulrvl 
and Discipline, two novels of superior merit and 
f moral tendency, was born on the 1st of November 
W78. She was a native of BmTcy,»in Orkney, a 
iman island of about .500 inhabitants, no part of 
Which - is mote than 000 feet above tlie level of the 
defii'and which is destitute of tree or shrub. In tlii.s 
mmote and sea-surrounded region the parents of 
Mtu^ BrontoH occupied a leading station. Her 
'r4htbiSr. was Colonel Balfour of Eiwick, and her 
ihbtbtf, an accomplished woman, niece of field- 
Xxtrd Ligonier, in whose house she liad 
'incgktefd previous to her marriage. Mary was em-e- 
! fbUy edueated, and instructed by her mother in the 
' S’reueh^uud.lt^ian languages. Biic was also sdnt 
somb tisEfo 'to Edinburgh; but wliilc she was only 
lAxte^ Hef mother dieii, hhd tim whole cares and 


to the Kev. Mr Bruntoni . 

Haddingtonshdre, In 1S03. Briwtem Itas 
to one of the churches in Edinburgh^ j 

had thus an opportunity of . 

of literary talent, ami of cnltlyatiug her 
‘ Till I began ScU-sControl,’ sho taya of 
letters, “1 had never iu my life wi-iMmt’ <Ui]i|ihiag Init; 
a letter or a recipe, excepting a few hgedrsds Of tSb; 
rliymes, from wliich I desisted by (he ta.i«e I;h,i9d\ 
gained tlie wisdom of fifteen, years ;.therefom.{ 
so igiiorant of the art on which 1 . 

I formed scarcely any plan for my tale. 3[ . 

intended to show tlie power of the religious princjlfh! 
in bestowing self command, and to tear testlmi^ 
against a maxim as immoral os iadeiicatb, (haii>:a 
reformed rake makes the best husband*-.-' -‘.Selfs 
Control ’ was published without the author’s mune 
in 1811. The first edition was sold in a mouth, and 
a second and third were called for. In 1814 her } 
second work, ‘Discipline,’ was given.to the woridi; 
iuid wiis also well received. ■ She began a.^ird, 
Emmeline, but did not live to finish it - She died-du 
the 7th of Deccml^r 1818. The unfinished 
and a memoir of its lamented authoress, were ^fib- j 
lisUed in one volnine by her husband, Dr.Srimi^. ' 

‘ Self-Control’ bids fair to retain a pefmauent 
place among British novels, as a sort qf Scottish 
Cielebs. recommended by its inoral and religioua 
tendency, no less than by the talent it dis^ylt 
'Die acntG observation of the authoress is soon iu 
the development of little traits of chariteter tod con< 
duct, wliich give imlividuality to her portraits, tod 
a semblaneo of truth to the story. ’Fhus the grechud , 
decay, mental and bmlily, of Montreville, to ao^ ' 
coxmt of the IX* Conreys, and tho courtship of ,'| 
Montague, are true to nature, and completsly So*' [j 
moved out of the beaten track of novels. The plot | 
is very unskilfelly managed. The heroine, Lau^ i 
i.s involved in a perjictuM cloud of difficulties aad l- 
dangers, some of which (as the futile abduction by j 
Warren, and tlie .'irrcst at Lady Pelham’s) are ma- 
necessary and improbable. Tlje character of I^ari 
grave seems to have been taken fromtbaiof Xiovd- 
lace, and Laura is the Clarissa of thh tale. Her j 
high principle and purity, her devotion to her fether, | 
and the force and energy of her mind (without over- t 
stopping feminine softness), impart a strong iHtiaiBat 
to tlie narrative of her trials and adventures. .'Slie . 
surrounds the whole, as it were, with an atmoiphi^ 
of moral light and beauty, andpidts into sdmethito 
like consistency and unity the discordant m,atefili«. 
of the talc. The style of the work is also tesleatofed', 
to impress the reader: it is always appropriate, &M < 
rises frequently into passages string {^tili;^eii|i 
and eloquence. -Vi-' , 

Escape cf Zattra.}', . 

[The heroine is oarrisd off by th« 
put on boanl n vessel, and taken t<) ths'ShsOTs elJ^sh^^a' 
Tkeru, iu a remote scolnded cabin, iwepared ^ hlr/tUs^ptol^ 
sbo is conflned tiU Hargrave can arrive. 
flmmeiuand religions faith'seem to forsake 
greatest of her catiimitles, and her hDafib Sinks Un^'.ilia.^s' 
tinned InflncBoe of grief and fear.] ‘ ’ 

'fhe whole of the night preceding lferi^’ve*a Iwwx, 


tinned InflncBoe of grief and fear.] 

'fhe whole of the night preceding 
was piissed hy Laura in svets of 
blameless as it had appeared to 
much ground for conamuat«)»,,tM(i#miff:^i|S®@f’J 
tested upon her own merit; they , 
l^ketho sunshine'of 

more-mighty, tod they 1 

rip^res pf fwth %toed 
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B 0 longer teraptiBg the steeain^ flew ecieaming 
erer it* hed< £ech object htetened on with featM 
laptdijy, aftd the munuunng sound was now a di afon- 
lag lohr. 

Fear supplying superiiunUHi Btrength, Lwim btiove 
to tum the course of her ves«il Sho btiaiuod every 
nerro, she used the force of derpi istion Half hoping 
that the struggle might save lio, halt hanug to note 
her dreadful progress, shetoih i sn till the lar was 
torn iiom hw powerless gtasp, uJ huniod along with 
the tide. 

The fear of death alone ha 1 not the pow er to on > 
whelm thp soul of Laura ‘'oniewbat might jit bi 
done perhaps to avcit her fate, at liasl ti picpaic f i 
it FoeVlo as was the ihaiicc of lili, it was n t be 
rejected Fixing: Im doiV ruoto tiinilv loiu 1 h(i, 
Laura bound it ti thi hhuhr tinim ut tiu c inoc 
Then comiaemiiug lursth i > IIi non with tbt feiioiu 
of a last pi iM 1 , sht lu die id stillness aw itl< d her d i itii 

With trill) It speed the vishcl huriicl u Jl i is 
whiilid Tiuud by thi tomiit, tossed 1 aitillj, and 
huiiitl on igiin It shot ovii a <mc tliniss jim< 
ditodful than the eddying whul It lose upon its 
prow Laura tlung to it in ilu c mill len ft ten r 
A moment she tiemhltd ii the ^jiddy aeioC Iht 
nott, all was daibness ' 

M bin I luia was resetn 1 ti rtcollt ti n, s'u fmiid 
herself m a plan detent ajaituiciit Si mu ptis ur. 
of her own sta were Imiuanelv hii itl in i.ttcnlin„ 
her Del mmd lUiinn!; a i infiistd luijti in ot 
thi pist, she me, an I whrre Ii was, ml h n sli< 
had nrni br)U{,ht tliuhtt An eMtrly woini , if i 
preposscbsii g ijpeoiMi e, aiisweitd, with ili iiii 
tcmil kmdniss, ‘tint "he w is imii" minis ill 
anxious toi h«r svlity , bt ge 1 th u sin wi ul I tij 1 1 
sleep, and prinusi 1 to sitisjy h tuni ity wl cn "he 
should be II le allc t n irr i ’ fh s biufi 1 11 
person, whiwe name i as FalUaij I, tl en diuii tin I 
a restoratisf to hir patKii*-, ind I ima utUnng 
almost incoherent cxpiis i ns if gi ilitu li, eii ipo i I 
herself ti lest 

Awaking icficshcd and tr’I cted, he 1 ui I Mrs 
Palkland ind one of hei lau^hteis fillwifthn ly 
hei bedside lama i^ain lepiaU I hei qucHi n , 
and Mu lilkJand fulfilled hu ]r nni, bi ulitn 
that hei husband, who was a fanner, biung b in 
eiijployid with his two lois m i tell whieb lyir 
loviled the rivei, had ohseni 1 the laiic enter tin 
rapid tha*Beeiu„ it tio late te preiii t thi leeidti t, 
they had burned down to thi It 1 f the sire nn 1 I v 
the lall, in hopes of mteio' pting the 1 it at t it ip 
pearauce that being ateitsf ii< I fjflsat' 1 I wi 
the torrent, ♦hey knew pmisilv th< bjit where then 
aSnstanre was mist likely to pi yr clertu 1 thittlK 
canoe, though eomc d with tc am foi a 11 i nt 1 id 
mstaiitly risen again, an I tl it Mr 1 ilLliiid ml 1 1 
sons hao, not without dinger, t>jccceled in d iwug 
it to land. 

She then, in her tuiii, inquiiel Iy what a e hut 
Laura had been exposed to ueh i jicnl lus ulientaii, 
expressing wonder at the direction of her siyagi, 
since I alkland farm was the last ii habiti ii spot in 
that distiict Liura, ininghig hei iialur.1 uhiivi 
with a desire to satisfy Let kind liestise, answin I 
(hfet sho hail been tom fiom her friends by on 11 
human enemy, and that her perilous voj ige y as tlie 
least efftet of his birbat tj ‘Hs yeu know,’ sail 
Mrs Falkland, somewhat mistaking hei mrauiii', 
to hU cruelty you jartly owe your lif , lir 
had he not bound you to the eiroe, jou must have 
Sunh whUe tue bo.it floated on' 1 luia heaid with 

a flaliUt smilo the effect of her self possession, but 
ooultdering it ns i call to pious gialitude rithir 
th^ a th^e of selt applause, she foibeie tr offer any 
emm to praise, and the subject was suffered to drop 
Wdliotit Ihrther racphmatioti. 


Having trained for dafii hOsj^tabU 

family, Laura expressed a wish to defiajrt, ^Mcosa* 
muuieated to Mi Falkland her demn of mtwfomg 
immediately to Euiope, and begged, thll^ would 


intioduce her to somo asylum imete she might wait 
the departum of a yossel for Bntam. She ex|tra[^ 
her willingness to content herself With th 9 poorest 
accommodation, confessing that she had not the means 
ot pan basing any of a highm class. All the wealth, 
uideed, irhich she could command, cimsiited m a fow 
guineas which she had meideutally had about her 
whin sill was taken fiom her homo, and a nng which 
Mrs De f ouw had giyen hor at partiug. Her host 
kmdl y urged her to lemain with them till thgy iffiould 
asecitain that a vessel was immediately to sail, m 
whuh she might secure her passage, assuring her a 
wtek seaicclj over elapsed without some d^rturo 
lot hci natne countiy linding, however, ^at she 
w IS iiiMuus to be goTK, Ml Faluand himi^ accom" 
p uut d lici tc (Jiieuec 

Ihey tmolledibj land The country at flffit boro 
the baiael rs ot i half redeemed wilderness, The 
load woiiiul it times through dreary woods, at dtbeis 
threngh field when noxious vancty of hue bespoke 
impcrice t e uUivatiuu At Im t it approached the groat 
tiiK.!, and I lura ga/cd with delight on the over' 
innigin^, inh, and boaiitiihl bcenes whiiffi were pro- 
St ited tl hri yiiw , stems 'which she bad passed 
inhecded whu „iitf and tear veiled c very prospect 

111 {.1 till 

t Ii f tli^ iiun» II the Hotel Di«u was tfie sister of 
A'l" b ilk' uid 1 It’ I her csie Mi Falklaiid lutended 
t 11 lit his eh iigi But before he had been an hour 

II ih town, he tree y d information that a ship was 

y\( Hither I u the Clyde, and Ijaun eagerly em- 

lii 1 the o]p itnnity 1 he captain being informed 
b' ^Ji 1 iH 1 ind tl It she cfuld not advance the price 

f u 1 ]a"-.u,c, it fust hesitated to rcceivo her; but 
will 1, w iih tl|g iiitsistible e indour and majesty that 
"bone in ill her looks ind words, she assur^ him of 
lus rewind, when she spoke to hur in the aceents of 
lus latiyt liiil, tiir Votsraau’s heart melted, arid 
liiviii^ silistiid himself that riio was aHigbmder, 
I c rbsi d the bargim by sweaiing that ho wga euro ho 
nil ht tiust her 

Mill] fiais in hei eyes Laura took loave of her 
Iciievoleat host, vet her heart bounded with joy as 
sht iw the vessel < leaving the tide, and each object 

III the di lied land oLevtle swifUy retiring from b«i 
Vicv lu iliwdiij stoat droided land disappeared. 
In I'fiw invrc the uoiiiitaim of Capo Breton sank 
1 in I I the ii ivt Ilf busk gales of autumn waited 
the vessi I (heeifully o i her way; and of^n did Laura 
compute hei progress 

In i elcir li sty morning towards the end of 6 :^ 
V11 1 tl sill he 11 1 e lice moio the cry of ‘ Land I’ now 
inn i( t > hei tai Now with a beating breast she ran 
It g 1/0 upon a iid„« ot inountains minting tbodirit 
oi the iisiii^ sun, but the tears of rapture dimmed 
hei (ji s when c veiy voiep at onco shou^ *Spotlandt’ 

All diy T luri rciuamtd on deck, oft measunug 
with the lubt splinter the ycssel’s coumo tAropffh the 
deep Ih( vvindstavouRHl not her impatience. To- 
V sids evening they died away, aud searooly jid the 
vessel steal ilong the liquid mimr. Auptlwr and 
another morning came, and Laura's VM Ueiwed 
with the best sounds of her uatiye lau^ 1 m inllui| 
<t a bell was liunic along the vrat^ mtir (pfretlu^ 
loud, lUid now tailing softfy away. The humble vil> 
ligo chuiib was seen on tlm «bom i and Laum eould 
disliiigui“h the gay colourjng of W couUtryimmhu’i 
BuneUy attiro; the* scarlet pla>d, tgaiisi^tod fr^ 
generation to gemaation, pfnnfta dedMW ovft the 
plain clean cou, the bright blue gowU, 
ipoio lecciit housewifeiT. To luttr «t tJfo 

well-known garb sewted the feem «# A pt»e 

ST4 
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iu Bcatteted woods, 

ike tho ^rroat) the river BparkUng 

wienjcd, to-the WJkiiderer returning from 
the land of .^tngeta, ifcirtr than the gardens of Para- 
dUc.' . 


among' nationa! Long may thy wanderers return to 
thee nyisteiog, and their hearU throb with honest 
pride whin they own themselves thy children! 


HUS HAMILTON. 


Hamilton, an amiable and aceom- 
piiah^ H^cellancons writer, was authoress of one 
jXjBoUeMWitle novel, or moral tale. The Cottagers of 
Gten^umie, which has probably been as effective in 


Hcbridea was in encouraging the planting of trees 
by the Idnded proprietors. In both cases there 
was sonhSi exaggeration of colouring, but the pictures 
woretaojrovokingly true and sarcastic to be laughed 
nwayj Of denied. They constituted a national rc- 
pfOtU^H and the only way to wipe it off wiis by timely 
r^rt^ion. There is still much to accomplish, but 
a mari 4 «d improvcmciYt in the dwellings and internal 
oconoroy <ff Scottish farm-lwuscs and villages nuiy 
be dated from the publication of the ‘Cottagers of 
Oleiihutifie.’ Elizabeth Hamilton was.born in I5el- 
fast in tte year 1758. Her father w'aaa merchant, 
of a Scottish family, and died car^y, leavifg a widow 
and three children, 'fhe latter were educated smd 
brought-.up by relatives in better cireuni.stancos, 
Eliza1»th’, the youugcbt, being sent to Mr Marshall, 
a farmer in Stirlingshire, married to her fatiicr’s 
sister, :Her brother obtained a cadetship in tin. 
East In4m Company’s service, and pn elder'sister 
was letiuaod in IreUnff A feeling of strong allcc- 
tion seems to have existed among th^sc scattered 
members of the unfortunate family. Eltzal)clh 
found in Mr and Mrs Marshall all that could have 
been desired. She was adopted and educated with 
a care and tenderness that has seldom been equalled. 
* .fifo child,’ she says, ‘ ever speut so happy a life, nor 
liave l ever met with anything at all resembling our 
Way of living, except the description given by lloiis- 
seau of Wolmar’s farm and vintage.’ A histe for 
literature soon appeared in Elizabeth Hamilton. 
Wallace was the first hero of her studies; but sueet- 
ipg vi^th Ogilvie’s translation of the Iliad, slic 
iffolizM'Achilles, and dreamed of Hector. She had 
.opportunities of visiting Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
'after'Which she carried on a learned corrcspondeucf! 
with' Moyse, a ^lulosophicM lecturer,* iShe 
wrote also many copies of verses—that ordinary 
outl^ to tbu warm feelings and romantic sensi¬ 
bilities. dT.' youth. Her first appearance in print 
WM afi^estaL Having accommniod a pleasure 
party to the Highlands, she kept a journal to 
the Iriitifloatlon of her aunt, and the good woman 
showing it to one of her neighbours, it was sent to 
a proyiinihd magazine. Her retirement in Stirling- 
fhire in ttid, gladdened W a visit from her 
btbiltot' Ihuff about to sail to India. Mr llamil- 
tdff se^Ehs to have been an excellent and able young 
man, tubsequent letters and conversations 

t>a Indian' aHhirs stored the mind of his sister 
Wiih' the matoials to her Hindoo Rajah, a work 
eqh^ tenuakable to good sense and sprighUiness. 
In 1778 hfiss'HimiUton lost her auut, whose death 
,wa*;.| hev^ ^pw to the ^appy family. For the 
yitta she devoted jaersclf to the cares 
'duties of .the bousehcdff^‘'h<^ only literary 
8:^i^0ji^hta befsg her cq^spondence with her 


bbther, and the composirion of tWb 
which she sent to the Lounger. Str Hai^^DE^' re*' 
turned from India in 1786, in order that herMilght 
better fulfil an important duty intrusted to hnm th* , 
translation of the Mussulman Code of Laws," It ufquMi 
not bo easy to paint the joy and afibetion with which 
he was received by his sister. They spent the 
winter together in Stirlingshire, and in 1789, when 
her kind friend and protector, Mr Marshsdl, died,., 
she quitted Scotland, and rejoined her brother in 
London. Mr Hamilton was cut oil' by a piematuiU 
death in 1792. Sliortly after this period CQromenced 
Uio literary life of Elizabeth Hamilion. and her first 
work was that to which we have alluded, connected 
with the memory of lier lamented brother, 3’A« 
Letters of a Hindoo Itajah, in two volumes, published 
in 1796. 'Tlie .success of the work stimulated her , 
exertions. In 1800 she published The Mmiem 
Phdosojihti-e, in three volumes; and betiveen that j 
period and 1806 she gave to the world Letters on i 
Eduration, Memoirs of Agrippina, and Letters' to the j 
Daughters of a NMnnan. In 1808 appeared her ' 
most popular, originai, and useful work, ‘ The Cot- | 
tagors of Glunbnrnic;’ and she subsequently pub- ' 
lishod Fopidar Essugs oa the Jiumim Mind, and j 
Hints to the Dire,ctors of Pa/dn; Schools. For many 
years Mrs Jlamiltun had fixed her residence in 
Edinburgli. Slic was cnfeclilid by ill health, but . 
her checrlulncss and activity of mind euntiimed un- , 
abated, and her society was courted by the most I 
intellectual and iullueuthd of her fellow-citizens, ; 
The liciicvolcncc and eorrnet Judgraont which ani- ; 
Di.atcd her writings iiervadcd her conduct. Having 4 
gone to lIarrowg,ate for the benefit of her health, i 
Mrs Hamilton dieil at that iiliicc on the 2:id of July - 
181(1, aged sixty-eight. . I 

Tlic * ('’ottagers of Glcnbnmie’ is in reality a tale ' 
of cottage life, and derives none of its interest from, ; 
those strange and S|)lcudid vicissitudes, contrasts, ] 
and sentimental danger,^ wlu'ch embellish the ideal j 
world of so many fictitious narratives. Tlie scene ! 
is laid in a poor scattered Scottisli hamlet, and the | 
lieroine is .a retired Englich governess, middle-aged .j 
and l.ime, with £30 a-ycarl Tliis person, Mrs I 
-M.ason, .after being long in a noble family, is reduced i 
from a state of case and luxury into one of compa- i 
rativo indigence, and having learned tliat her cousin, ^ 
iicr only surviving relative, was married fo one of the 
Small fanners in Glenburnie. alie agreed to fix her 
rei ideiic.e in lier lionsc iui a lodger. On her way slic 
called at Gowan-brae, the house of the factor or 
land-steward on the estate, to whom she had pre¬ 
viously been known, and wc have a graphic account 
of the family of this gentloinun, one of wliose daugh¬ 
ters fimircs conspicuously in the afrer-p.nrfc of tho 
tale. Mr Stewart, the factor, liis youngest daughter^ 
and boys, accompany JIrs iilusoti to Glenburnie. • 

iPiditr. of Glinkmik, rwd Vic.'' of o Scottdi'Cottage 
ill the Last Cenlurg.} 

a 

They Jiad not proceeded many paces until they 
were struck with adinfration at the uncommon wild¬ 
ness of tho scene which now opened to their view. The 
rocks which seemed to guard the ciitiance of tho glen 
wore abrupt and savage, and approached so near each 
other, that one could supiuiso thcni to have been riven 
asuiuler to giie a passage to the clear stream which 
flowed between them. As they advanced, tho hills ■ 
receded on either side, making room for meadows and 
com-fichls, through which t he rapid bum pursued 
vfcy in many a fantastic maze. 

If the reailer is n traveller, he must know, and 
he is a speculator in canals, he must regret, that rir^ 
have in general a trick of runnihg «nt of the stisJilil 
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|i!i«. But hourwei they fflwy ia tJiU resemble the 
moral conduct of man, it is but doing justice to these 
fftVoniftto children of nature to obserw, that, in all 
their tranderiugs, ouch stream follows the strict in¬ 
junctions of its parent, and hover for a luoinent loses 
its original charaotea That our burn had a character 
of its own, no one who saw its spirited career could 
possibly have denied. It did net, like the lazy and 
luxuriant streaxns which glide through the fertile 
Talleys of tho sooth, turn and uind in listless apathy, 
as if it had no other object than the gratification of 
ennui or caprice. Alert, and impetuous, and per^c- 
Toring, it been from its infancy dasheii onwaid, proud 
and resolute; and no sooner mot with a rebuff fiom 
the nx;ks on one side of the glen, thaii it flew indig¬ 
nant to the other, frequently awaking the sleeping 
echoes by the noise of its wild career. Its complexion 
was untmged by the fat of tho soil; fin in truth the 
soil had no fat to throw away. But little as it owed 
to n.*ture, and still less as it was indebted to cultiva¬ 
tion, it bad clothed itself in many shades of verdure. 
The hazel, the birch, and the mo\intain-ash, were not 
onlyscattorod in profusion through tho bottom, but in 
many places clomb to the very tops of the hills. The 
meadows and corn-fields, indeed, seemed very ev idently 
to have been encroachments made by stealth on the 
sylvan region; for none had their outlines marked 
with the mathematical precision in which the luodern 
improver so much delights. Not a straight liue was 
to be seen in fJlenhiii'nic. The veiy ploughs moved 
in curves; and though much cannot he said of the 
richness of the crops, the ridges certainly waved with 
all the grace and pride of beauty. 

The road, which winded along the foot of the hills, 
on the Jiortli .side of the glen, owed as little to art as 
any counti" road in the kingdom. It was very n.ar- 
row, and much encumheved by loose stone.s, brought 
down from the hills above by the winter torrents. 

Mrs Mason and Mary were so enchanted by the 
change of scenery which was incessantly unfolding to 
their view, that they nnule no eoinplainls of the slow- 
'■ iics.s of thoir progre.ss, nor did they much rcgi-et being 
i obligcrl to stop a few minutes nt a time, where they 
; found so iuuch to amuse and to delight them. But Mr 
' Stewart ha<l no patience at meeting with oh-liuclioiH, 

1 which, with a little pains, could have been .so easily 
j obviated; and as he walked by the sido of tho car, ex- 
1 potiated upsn the indolence of the people of the glcn, 

1 who, though they had no other road to the market, 

I could contentedly go on from year to year without 
I making an effort to repair it. * How little trouble 
1 would it cost,’ said he, ‘ to throw tho smaller of the..e 
I loesc stones into these holes and ruts, and to remove 
i tho larger ones to tho side, where they would form a 
' fence between the roitd and the hill! There are 


yoursel’ 1 would everybody follow your cxwnpl%»Hj«cc 
' enough of idle Imys in the glen to effect all this, by I awulJ he nothing in the wo^W but peace aM gjbod 
^ tw.vMlwkMv. cs-««/aiAlr f.Ko u iivniTint. I Itnlv tell US What wo Arc tn dn. mud 


working at it for one hour a-week during the summer. 
But then their fathers must unite in setting them to 
* work 5 and there is not one in the glen who would 
not sooner hare his horses lamed, and his carts tom 
. to pieces, than have his son employed in a work that 
{ would benefit his neighbours as much a% himself.’ 

As he was speaking, they passsed the door of one of 
(Iffise small farmers; and immediately turning a sharp 
cottier, began to descend a steep, which appeared so 
uasafe that Mr Stewart made his boys alight, which 
they could do without incunvcnicnce, and going to the 
Iiettd of tlie horse, took his guidance uiiou himself. 

At the foot of this short precipice the road again 
a sudden turn, and di-scorcred to them a mis- 
■ forttttte which threatened to put a stop to their pro- 
cee^ug tttty farther for tire present evening. It was 
no <#er tha^ the ovwtnm of a cart of hay, occasionc.i 
by thd bmtking down ot the bridge, along which it 
had. been sattiug.' Happily for the poor horse that 
the fauness by which bo was 


'•> • ? L ^ ‘ 
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attached to B was of so frail: 
little resistance; so that he arid 
hurt from the fall, notwithstandihg 
considerably depth. 

At first, indeed, neither boy not; ho»ife'.ll»s ii^'j 
but 08 Mr Stbwart advanced to- exymihe, whe^er by : 
removing the hay, which partly covered .tht'bri^^-^ 
and partly hung suspended on. the bufihea, .j^e itlM 
might still he passable, he heard a child’s v^e in the. 
hollow exclaiming, ‘Come on, yemucklOwAtel ye 
had as weel come on! I’ll gar yel I’U.^ yd®,Tlurf's' 
a gude lieast now; come awa! THat’witf. 5 ^ -yelw 
a gude beast now!’ ‘i 

As the last wards were uttered, a littl«j*T«llbwoer 
about ten years of ago was seen issuing.! from 
iiollow, and pulling alter him, with all hit^mighti' a 
great long-bucked clumsy animal of the home i^eeitit, 
though apparently ef a very mulish temp®.’’’' 

* You have met with a sad accidenv'nrid Mr 
Stewart; ‘how did all thishamien*’ ‘Youmay see 
how ic happened plain cneugh,’ rcturued the hoy; 

‘ the brig hrak, and the cart couppet.’ ‘ An4 did yon 
and the horse coup likewise?’ said Mr Stewart. *0 
ay, we a’ conpiwt thegither, for I was ridtn^ on hi» 
hai'k.’ ‘ And where is your father, and all the fest *rf 
tlic folk 1’ ‘ Whaur sud they be but in tho hay-field!. 
Diiiua yo keu that we’re takin’ in our h^! • Jolm 
Tamsoii’s and .Tnmie Forster’s was in a week syne, but 
we're aye ahuit the lave.’ 

All the party were greatly amused byidhe com¬ 
posure whict the young peasant evinced 'Uhdor his 
misfortunt^ as well as by the shrewdneas of his an¬ 
swers ; aiiu having ’.•arned from iiiin that the hay- 
fiold wii.-. at no great distance, gave him some half- 
peiu’c to hasten his speed, and promised tct'take care 
of h' .> li-.Tiw till he should return with assistance. 

. He soon appeared, followed by his father imd two 
other no li, who came on .stepping at their usual puce. 
‘Why, I'.iniic),’ said Mr Stewart, ‘you haveirusted 
rather too long to this rotten plank, I think* (point¬ 
ing to where it. had given way); ‘ if you remember 
tho la-t time 1 passed this road, which was several 
months since, T then told you that the bridge was in 
danger, and ihowed you how easily it might be re¬ 
paired ?’ 

‘ It is a’ true,’ said tlic fanuet, moving his bonnet; 
‘hut I thought it would do weel cneugh. I spoke to 
Jamie Forster and .lohn 'famson about it; but they 
said titey wad na fash thotnselres to mend a brig that 
was to serve a’ the folk in the glcn.’ 



‘ Ay, sir,’ said one of the men, ' that’* spoken like 




neighbourhood. Only tell us #hat we arc to do. 

I’ll work at your bidding till it hepU-mhik’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr Stewart, * bring down thd plank# 
that 1 .saw lying in the barn-yard, and wblcb^ wdugh 
you have been obliged to stop over them evew day 
since the stack they propped was taken in, iaTe'never 
been lifted. You know what I meant’ 

*0 yes, sir,’ said the famuW,‘grinnioft ‘w# ken- 
what ye mean weel eneugh: and indeed f may kien$ 
for I have fallen thrice owre them since they layihtOlw, 
and often said they sud be set hy^ but vra oohrdna be 
fashed.’ . ;• ■’ '4 • ' ■ 

While the farmer, with one of Uih 'mefi,' wank 
taking the horse with them, for the plmries ia 
all that remained set to work, under'Mr, wWMt’a * 
direction, to remove the hay, aadLdlear aws^i^rjib' 
bish; Mrs Mason and Maty being Idib baljf'idib;»p»c- 
tatoia of the scone. .lulitttw^ote,tb«#>ku|f Aft boor ^ 
tho plank# were laid, and cov^f^ wilt iiiw |e»t* 
the Wik, arid 'the j»id^ : 
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gmTel to make it as good as new. This addition, 
Iiowerer, 'wwi not'essential towards rendering it pass¬ 
able for the whidi w.aa coiircj-cd over it in siifctj-; 
bnt Mr Stewirt, foreseeing the coiihcqueiieos of i(s re¬ 
maining in this unfinished .state, urged the farmer to 
complete the job o-i the present evening, and at the 
same lime promised to rcinilmT.se him for the expense. 
The only answer he could obtain was, ‘ .Ay, ay, we’ll 
do’t in time; but I’sc warrant it’ll do wcel piioiigli.' 

Our party then drove off, and at every turning of 
the roatl expressed fresh ndimration at the increasing 
Ixjnuty of the scene. Towards the top of the glen the 
hills seemed to ir>cct, the rocks Iiec.iiue more frequent 
arM more prominent, sometinn's standing naked and 
exposed, and sometimes iwcping over tlic tops of the 
Knvan-tree and svetpiiig bireli, which grew in great 
aimiidance on all t'l' steepy banks. At length the 
village appeared in vk w. It consisteil of about twenty 
or thiity timtehed cottages, which, but ft.r tlicir chijii- 
iieys, and the smoke that issued from them, niiglit 
hove passeil for so many atatsles or Tu>gsUi’s, so little 
had they to distitiguish thorn as the abodc.s <,f man. 
'['liat one horse, at least, was the iiihal>itant of i-veiy 
dwelling, there was no ro'cii to doubt, as every door 
could not only boast its liiinghill, but bad a .sirall 
cart stuck up on end ilirectly before it; which cart, 
though often brokim, aad abrajs dirty, seemed o-ti‘ii- 
talioufcly disjdaytsl a.s,a.Jirf>(.f of wealth. 

In the nuddlc of the Milage stood the kill;, a 
humble udifice, which meekly I'ai.sed its liead hut, a 
few degrees above'the neighliuuriog hei^ses. it was, 
however, graced by an ornament of p-ciihav heau’y. 
Two tine old a-sh-trees, which go'w at tlie’east cud, 
spread their protectiiijr aims oicr its lowly roof, mi l 
served all the uses of a .steeple and a bcliry; for on 
one of l-ho loftiest of these hranches was the htd) sus¬ 
pended which, on each returning tfahh.ith, • 

‘ Kang the blest summons to the Ionise tif tlod.’ 

On the other side of the churchyard stood the man.-e, 
distinguished from the other lio.ises '<1 ike villace liy 
a sa-sh window on each side of tiie door, and g.irret 
windows above; which showed that two fioors were, 
or might be, inhabited ; for in truth ttic hoii'c h.id 
such a .somlirc air th.vt Airs Alasnn, in passing, con¬ 
cluded it to he desertfil. 

As the houses stood aepaiate from each other at the 
distance of many yards, she had lime to ooiiU'iqdate 
the scene, and was particul.irly struck with the iiiii.i- 
bw of chiblreii which, .is tb ; car adiaiued, poured 
i'orth from every little col to look at tlie siraligers 
and their miconimon vehicle. t!n asking for .b hn 
Macclarty’s, throe or four of them started ibrwaul to 
offer thcuisolves as guides; ami rumdng before the 
ear, turned down a lane towards the river, e'l a load 
so deep with ruts, that, though they had m t cw-enty 
yards to go, it was attended with some daimei'. AIr.s 
Afason, who was shaken to pieces by the joltin.', was 
very glad to alight; Imt licr limlw were in such a tre¬ 
mor, that Mr btowarl’a arm was .sctyecly sullieioiu to 
support her to the door. 

It must DC confessed that the aspect of the dwell¬ 
ing where iihp'wa.s to fix her residence was by no means 
inviting. The walls were substantial, built, like the 
houses in the villago, of stone and lime ; but they 
iVero bloekene,^ by the mud which the cart-wheels hail 
spattered from the ruts in winter; and on one side of 
the door completely covered from view by the contoiiU 
<if a great dunghill. On the other, and dirocily under 
the window, was asqua.«hy po i, I'brmed by the ditty 
water thrown from the house, and in it about twenty 
young ducks wore at this time dabbling. 

At the threshold of the door, room had been left for 
a paving-stone, but it had never been laid ; and con¬ 
sequently the place became hollow, to tho great ad¬ 
vantage of the younger ducklings, who always Ibund i 


in it a plentiful supply of water, in which they could 
swim without danger. Happily Air Stewart wjw pro¬ 
vided with boots, so than he could take a firm slep in 
it, while he lifted Mrs Alasoti, and set her down in 
safety within the th^c^ho'll, jJut there a:i unforeseen 
danger awaited her, tbr there the great whey pot had 
stood since morning, wlien t!ic cheese had heen made, 
and was at the present imiincnt fdlcl witli chickens, 
whicii were busily picking at the bits (U curd which had 
lumleiied on the sides, and ci nelly nnn-ked their wishes, 
liver this Air Htewart and Airs .Ma-'on unfortunately 
tumbled. The pot was overtuincd, and the ciiieke.ns, 
ca<;klliig with hidcou.s din. Hew about in till direc¬ 
tions, some over their heads, and others im.klng their 
way ly the hall.'Ui (or inner door) into I’.ie hous-e. 

The accident wa.s iittcnd<-d with no fuuher had con- 
.scquenco.s tliiiii a little hurt upon tlieMiins: and all 
I'lir party were now assombled in the kitchen; bat, 
thoiich they found the doors of the hou.se open, fi.ey 
saw no iippearauee of any inhabilants. At length Airs 
Alaeciivvfy came In, all out of brcatli, followed by' her 
daui'Iiters, two big girls of eloieii aiul thirteen yctirs 
of .age. .'s'lo Vielconicd AIi-s Afasi-n .ind her friends 
with gi'o.it l;!.'idne.-s, .and tii.ide many ai'ologios lor 
being in no lict'or order to reeiivc ihem ; but .said that 
both her g-iidemau and iiCl'si If tiioiiollt (hat her cousin 
ivcnld li.ivesU.yod at (ionan-brae till aftet the fair, as 
they were too far oil at (llimbun.ie lo think of going 
to It; thou'di i' wonbi, to I'c -.lire, he only natural for 
-Mrs Alas.iii to I k.' to 're alt tier errand sights that 
v.i'ii' lo li.' -I’cn liui'e; loi, to 'oi 'ii.e. .she w.nild gang 
nionv I'-’ bef'oro slie s.iw tin- like.. Mrs Alasoti 
smiled, and ris-urcl her-he wi.-.iM lia'.e more pleasure 
in lookin': at the (ine view from her door tb.ii! in alT 
the sights .it the l.iir. 

‘ Ay, it’s a homiy piece ot" coin, to be ,-uro.’ ictiirned 
Mis Alacciarty with giiiit simplieily : ‘ but then, what 
with the trees, and lo.'k', ami winijilings o* th" h'lrn, 
we have ii"..' room to make parks o' „ny si.'e.’ 

‘ liiit well' your trees, and rock-, and v.iinpliiiys of 
the iaini all rciiioi".u,’ .-aid Mr .'-li.'vaft, ‘ Ih.-n your 
prospect Would be wouh tin looking at. Ail's Alac- 
chiily ; would it not!" 

Tloiuoi'. Mr .'Stewart’s irony w.ts hi-t upon the gtjod 
vvfunin, it pro'luccd a lau>,’h amoi.g the youii" folks, 
nliicli she, however, ilid tiot resint, but immediately 
fell to busying lierself in sweeping the hearth, and 
adiling turf to the liic, in order to inak* the kettle 
boll tor U'.i- 

‘ I think,' said Mt-s Alary, ‘you miti.c make your 
dauglitcis save you tliat tiouble," looking at the two 
"Ills, will) .-.to'll all this time leaning against the wall. 

■ tl, p'vor tilings,’ said thoir uiothci, ‘ibey Iniveiiot 
been U'td to it; they havecnciigb of time for wail: yet.’ 

‘ll'peiid upon it,' said All- Aiiison, ‘young piople 
c.iu tnvi r begin to.' .so.m ; y.iiiv eldest daughter (here 
will -.1011 be as tall .as yoili'-eil," 

‘ I'l.lie.l she's of a sfitely grow th," .-aid AIis Alac¬ 
ciarty, jileased with the obscrvutioii; ‘and Jenny 
ilieie is little iihint lici; but wliat are ilioy but bairns 
yet. lor a’ that! lu time, 1 warrant, they'’U do weel 
ciieugh. AlcgiC.iii milk a cow as wed, as I can do, 
when she likes.’ 

‘And docs she not always like to do all she can’’ 
said Ali.1 Al.ison. 

‘ O, wo muunii. complain,’ returned tho mother; 
‘ she does well oneugh.’ 

The gawky girl now began to rub the wall up and 
down with her dirty fingers; but hnpiiily the wall 
was of too dusky a hue to be easily stainc.l. \ud 
bore let us remark ihe advautngo which our cotta"e.s 
ill gPiicral pos-ess over llio-c of our southern neigh¬ 
bours ; theirs iK'iiig so vvliitened up, that no one can 
have the oomforr of laying a dirty hand upon them 
without leaving the impression; an ineonvenicuce 
which reduces people to the iiceensifjy of learning to 
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s(iaii<l uimn t1i«ir trUboat th« unistancc of their 
hand!); whereai), in our country, cuetoin has rendered 
the h^Tids in standing at a door, or in going up or down 
a stairj no less necessary than the feet, as may be 
plainly seen in the finger-marks which meet one’s eye 
in all directions. 

Some learned authors have' iiulced adduced tliis 
propensity in support of the theory which teaches 
that mankind originally walk.-d upon all fours, and 
that standing erect is an outia;^c on the laws of na¬ 
ture ; while others, willing to trace it to a more honour¬ 
able source, contend that, as the propensity evidently 
prevails chiclly among those who are conscious of 
bring able to transmit the colour of their hands to the 
objects oil which they place them, it is decidedly an 
impulse of genius, and, in nil prohabilitv, derived 
frotn our I’ictiah ancostoi-s, whose passion for pnintiiig 
is well known to liaie been great and universal. 

The interior arrangements and accoimnodatiou of 
this unpromising’ cottage are neglected and uncom¬ 
fortable. The farmer is a good easy man, but his 
wile is obstinate and prejudiced, and the eliildrcu 
self-willed and rclxillious. .llrs Mason finds the 
fiimily (piite incorrigible, bin slic ellcids .a woiulcr- 
M change among their iieii,ld)ours. .She gct.s a 
scliool tsstablishcd on her own plan, and Imys and 
girls exert tliunisclves to clFcct a rcformnlion in the 
cottages of their parciil.-. Tiie nio.st sturdy stick¬ 
lers for the jiuile uuld (jails arc at longlli convinced 
of the superiority of the new system, and the village 
undergoes a complete traiisfoTiiiation. In the nia- 
uagemeut of these humhlo scenes, and the gradual 
display of charneter among the people, ilrs llamil- 
tim evinces her knowledge of huiiun nature, and 
her fine tiwt mul discrimination as a novelist. 

ntxsvn: ■'tour. 

Mns IIvsN.tH 'Moan adopted fiction merely as a 
means of conveying religions instruct) m. l^lic can 
Bcarecly bo said to liavu been ever ‘ free of the cor- 
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poration’ of novelists; nor would she perhaps have 
chred much to (swe her distinction solely to her con¬ 


nexion tvith BO motley and vaiioua a band. Hannah 
withdrew from the fascinations of London society, 
the theatres and oi>era, in obedience to what she 
considered the caU of duty, and we suspect Tom' 
.Tones and Peregrine Picklo would have been as un¬ 
worthy in her ey^es. This excellent woman was one 
of five daughters, children of Jacob More, who 
taught a school in titc village of Stapleton, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, where Hannah was born in the year 
1745. The family afterwards removed to Bristol, 
and there Hannah attracted the attention and pa- 
tron.’Vge of Sir James Stouchousa, who had been 
many years a physician of eminence, but afterwards 
took onlcrs and settled at Bristol. In her scvcotcfuith 
year she published a pastoral drama, Tlve Starch 
a fU'.r Ilappinns, which in a short time went through 
three, editions. Next year she brought out a tragedy, 
The Injlexihla Captive. In 1773 or 1774 she made 
Ikt entrance into the society of i.sitidon, and was 
domesticated with Garrick, who proved one of her 
kindest and steadiest friends. She was received 
with favour by .jolinson, lleynnlds, Burke, &c. Her 
sister has thus dcscrilicil her first interview with the 
great Unglisli niomlist of the eighteenth century: 

‘ IVe haiepaid another visit to Miss Reynolds; she 
had sent to engage T)r I’orcy (Percy’s Gollectimi, now 
you l;)!i>iv hull), <[iiito a sjiriiflitly iimdorn, instc.id of 
a ni.'iy ii)iiii|ue, as 1 expcetid: be Vfa.s no sooner gone 
than (lie most ami ihle und obliging of woitieii, Mis.s 
llcy'iold.s, o’dci-e'l the coach to take us tft TJr Join), 
son’s I cry own housi-: yes, AhyKsinian .Toliiison! Die- 
lioiiiiiy .i,"!iieon I liamhlers, Idlers, and Irene .lohn- 
hon ’ Can you picwiii-o to yourselves the p.alpitatlon 
of 1 or hearts as 'vc iipproaclied his mansinn? The 
coiivi rsation turned upon a new work of liia ju.st going 
to li'e pre-’i (tlie Tour lo the llebridos), and bis old 
tiici.d if. !.urdv.in. .Mrs IV'illiams, the blind poet, 
wlio lives wph liim, was introdneed to us. Siie is 
engaging in her manners, her convenation lively and 
cnl''rl..initij'. ?.Iiss Reynolds told the doctor of all 
our mptiirouK <; cl'iicatinn.s on the road. He shook 
hi, .s.jientifio head at lliUin.ah, and said “ahewas a 
silly thing!” M’hen onr vi.sit was ended, ho ealhsl 
tor Ids hat, a.s it i-aincd, to attend us down a veiy 
long entry to our eoaeh, and not Itasiselas could have 
ac'iuitted himself more en cavalier. IVe are engaged 
with him at Sir .To.-hua’s on Wednesday evening— 
what do you think of usi 1 forgot to mention, that 
not finding .lohuson iu Ids little ]iarlour when wc 
came in, Hannah seated herself in his great chair, 
hoping to catch a little ray of Id.s genius; when he 
heard it, Im laughed heartily, ;uid Icld her it was a 
chair on which he never sat. He sidd it rcraindcil 
him of BokwcII and Idmscdf when they stopt a night, 
a-i they imagined, where the well'd sisters appeared to 
ilaebcth. I'he idea .so worked on their enthusiasm, 
lhat it ijiiito deprived them of rest. ^However, they 
learned the nc.vt niondng, to their mortification, that 
they had been deccivctl, and were quite iu another 
p.i! t of the couni-ry.’ 

In a subsequent letter (1776), after the publica¬ 
tion of liariimh'j pocni, ‘ Sir Bldred of the Bower,’ 
the same lively writer says—‘ If a wedding should 
tokc place before our return, don’t bo suipriseil— 
between the mother of Sir Jfldrcd an;l the father of 
rny much-loved Irene; nay, Mrs Montagu says if 
tender words are the prceursor.s of connubial ong^- 
I riients, we may expect great things, for it is nothing 
but “ child,” “ little fool,” “ love,” and' ** dearest.” 
After much critical discourse, he turns mihd to me, 
and wiUi one of his most amialilo looks, which'mast 
bo seen to form the least idea Of it, he says, ” I hate 
heard that yon are engaged in the useftii and honour¬ 
able employment of teaching young ladies.” ‘Upon 
which, with all the same ease, familiarity, ohd coufi- 
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dence we should Imvo done had only oar own dear Dr 
Stoneliouse been present, we entered upon the his¬ 
tory of our birth, parentage, an<l education; showing 
how we were bom with more desires than guineas, 
and how, as years increased our appetites, the cuij- 
board at home bcgwi to grow too small to gratiiy 
them; and how, with a liottle of water, a bed, and a 
blanket, wo set out to seek our fortunes; and liow we 
found a great house with nothuig in it; ami how it 
was like to remain so, till, looking into ourknowledge- 
boics, we happened to find a little laniiny, a good 
thing when land is gone, or ratlier iinne; and so at 
Lost, by giving a littlo ol' this little l/irning to those 
wh# had less, «'•! got a good store of gold in return ; 
but how, alas! we wanted the wit to keep it. “ 1 
love you both,” crl<‘d tlio itminorato—“ I lo\o you all 
five. I never was at Ihistol—I will cotuc on purpo‘-e 
to sec you. What! li ,i- women live haj>pily together! 
1 will come and sec you —I have spmt a imppy 
evening- I am gLad 1 cauK.---Uod for ever hlt-s you ! 
you live lives to shame duohcHse.s.” He took Lis leave 
with so much warmtli and tenderness, we weic quite 
attected at his nuiuner. If llanmih’s ii'iul stainh 
proof against all the adulation and kiudmi', of tlie 
great folks here, why, then, t «i!l venture to o.iy no- 
thhig of this kind will hurt her hereafter. j\ literary 
anecdote: Mr.s Medalle tSttrne.’s daut'liter) sent to 
all the corrcs])nt)'le'iif of ],• r deceased (atlicr, heggiog 
the letters which ho liiM wiitteii to them; .mmiig 
other wits, she sent to Wilkes with the same request, 
lie sent upp nliswer, that as IIipti' haiYOticd to l>e 
nothing e.'itvaordinuiy in th(.''e he htul leeeivi'd, he 
had hiirnt or lest them. On whieh thd falthlul 
editor of her father’s work-) fent hack to wiy, that if 
i\Tr WilI;o:i wouhi he so good trs t'l write a fp w letters 
111 iinittttion of her hither'! style, it wi'iild do just ii< 
well, and she would insert them.’ , 

111 1777 Garrick hrought, tiuf Miss re’s tntgt'dy 
of /’.'ccy at Dntry I.anr, w'heve it v, as iw.’lcil si;vt nteen 
I nights sueetissively. Her UieatiiiMlprofits amiuintcil 
' to t'OOO. and fiirthucojiy rightot tlie p>iy.site got t'l.'iO 
more* 'IVolegcuditry poems, ISirJ-'lilnilo/thf lli:n\r, 
and 'i/e' likcdhig lUvk, formed her neat piiblie.iltpui. 
In 1779 thfi third and last traged.v of Hannah Mtpve 
Wits produced ; it vvas entitled The Titl'd T<ils(/ii.iid, 
I'nt was acted oiily three iiiirlitH. At this tioi" she 
lt!‘,d tho misfortune to lose her frieiiii Mr Garriek by 
death, an event of which' she has given some inte¬ 
resting partiouiars in her letters. 

‘ Frp'nt fir Cailogau’s T intended to have sronc tfl thn 
Adi'lph', imt found that Mrs Ganirk na.s at that 
moiiKUt qnitting her lton<p‘, while jireparatioiw weie 
tnakin.'l f'jr the last .p-ad eemnnny: sbe rerj «i-ely 
fixi'pl on a private friend’s honso for this jputpo-'c, 
where she could he .-it her cise. 1 gp>l theie j'l'Pi he* 
f‘)re her; she wa" prepared for ineeting nti'; i-lie ra'i 
yito my ariuri, and ive holh rcnminopl .silent for sorip.' 
ip.limtcs; at last she whip]percd, “ I have this i.omicnt 
embraced his eofl’in, and yon coino t^ext.” Wic soon 
i-eovctvd herself, and stiid with great coinpos-jw, 
’* Tlie*goi)di>ess of (rod to me W inexpros'-iWo; t de¬ 
sired to die, but it is hi.s will thin 1 should live, and 
ho lias conviuced mo ho will not lot my life be 
quits miseptble, for ho gives a.'-tonishing strength 
to my body, And grace to my heart; neither ilo 1 
deserve, but I am thankful fur Ixith.” Slu.' thanked 
me a thousand times for such a real act of friendship, 
I ami bade mo he comforted, for it W'ts God's will. She 
told me they had just return- i fiom Althorp, Lord 
Spencer’s, where he had huen reluctantly dragged, for 
he had felt.unwell for some time; but during his visit 
ho wa,s often in sucli fine spirits, that they could not 
boliuve he wa.s ill. On his return home, ho appointed 
Ciidog.m to meet him, who ordered him an emetic, 
tlte warn bath, and the usual remedies, but with very 
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little effect. On the Sunday he was in good spiriiA 
and free from pain ; hut as the suppression still con¬ 
tinued, Dr Cadogiin became extremely alarmed, and 
sent for I’ott, Hohcvdeii, atid .‘''ehomberg, who gave 
him up the inonient they saw hint. Poor Qarrick 
I starcpl to sec bis room full of doctois, not being con¬ 
scious of his real state. No ehange h,appencd till the 
'I'ueMlay evening, when the fernpapn who was sent fop 
to blister and bleed him- made light of his Illness, 
as.suring Mrs Garrick that he wonM be well in a day 
or two, and insisted on her going to lie down. Tc- 
ward.s nioriiing she desired t-j be cip.lled if there wtus 
tho U'ls.'it change, livery time that .-he ailwjni.'tfud 
the draughts to him in the night, ho always squeezed 
her hand in a particular manner, and spoke to her 
with tlie greatest tenderness and iiileciioa. Imme- 
illately after he ha'l taken his last inedictne, he softly 
said, “Oh dear!” .and yieblod up his spirit with a 
aroiiii, au'l in Iiis peri'evt senses. llis behaviour 
ditiiiig the night was all gentleness and patience, .vnd 
Iic fiequently niado !ipoIi"'ics to th'jse about him for 
the trouble he gave tliera. On opening him, a stone 
iva'p foiir.d llisil mcas'ireil five iriehes iind ti-half round 
one way, ami four and a-iialf the pptlior; yet this -waiS 
not tho iinmepli.'ite eau-ij of his death; hi-, kidneys 
wire (piitc gppiic. f pai.l a mehuieholy ii.sit to the 
ci.fiin josttrdf.y, where 1 room for niedit.'ttion I 

I 111 ! the mind “ bur-.twith thii.kiiig.'’ llis new house j 
I is I'.ppt S-) plf.••.-'pii't as llnmpton, nor -,0 splendid as the i 
.-\ple!i>hi, I'ptl it i-. coiipmoilious muuglt for all the { 
wants of Us inhabitant; anil bp.'si'le®, it is qciiet 1 
tfij'.t he neviv will li.' dtstntbid ti’.l ih'‘ etorual niori.- | 
iiig, .tnd neV'T till will a sweeter voice than his 
(ptvn be heard. Ma^/ he then liml ntcrcy! They arc 
tprcjiiiriiig to bang tb ' h'pii.-o witli black, f.ir bo is t(p 
lie in stale till Miipplfiy. I di-like this p-ipjiantry, 
and canmpl help tl.lnkiiiT tlvit the ili'P'mb'-pdied .spirit 
iiiiist lop k with eoet"mft linen the farce that i-- plnye i 
over its )tn'-c.,ible fp-lic,-. I!ut a . pluolid faneral 
I'OPild not be .uoi.iepl, as b.' is to I'C laid in tho ablpcy 
'.' Ifh sin h illn-tii.pu.s iln;*, I'U'! so niany are desirous j 
of tcstil; i;>g tie.ir re.qpert by .'.tk-mliiej:, I can tpcter 
eca-e to nnienip.'r with ailectinn .and CTatitu.!'' so 
w.anii, stfiily, .ind disinterosiid afiieml; and f .'an 
most truly Ic.ir ibis tc-limony tebi" memory, that 1 
iieier wiims.-cd in any I'.iniily ’iip'ro decoripm, pro- 
pi i.'iy, am! rcgiilrtrity, than in his; where 1 n<*rir 
•ijpv a (iupI, nor even not (eNC.pt in one i^istance) a 
j'p-.sotp ol Idt own prolessioii at l.is table, .-f which 
Mis G'lrrivk, In b.ir (Icgance of ta.-te, hti eonectness 
if in.inmr, and vory original turn of humour, Wins 
(he brightest ovn.vinent. lUbis pnrsuit.s and tastes 
wlic spi decideilly iiireileetual, that it made tbe 
sfpi iciy, and the t invei-alion which wa-s alwajs t'-> bo 
fpiund in bis circle, iutoresl.ing and delightful.’ 

Ill l/bd Mi.'.s More pre.-eutsd to tlio world a 
volume of Ttierfi! J>/'Uri(L/.s, with a poctu annexed, en¬ 
titled Tetixihi/ity. j\!l her wt.rks wen* sueeesaiul, 
and .Johiisim said be tliimght lier the best of the | 
fem.'ilo versifiers. ’The pnetrv of llainnih Morn is j 
now forgotten, but ‘ IVr..'y’ is a good play, and it ; 
is elear that rtie autl’.''ri'.ss might liave cxeclltd .as 
a dr.unalie writer, had she devoted herself to that 
ilillic-ilt spoeies of composition. In 1736 she piih- 
li.shed another volume of verse, T'lnrio, a Tnh; Un- 
Fine (jieiiili-men and Fine Liulies; and The fi'in [iieii, 
or Vonvfrcatiim. The latter (which Johnstpii eom- 
plimented as ‘a groat performance’) was an dalwirato 1 
eulogj'- on the Has Rlou Club, a literary assetnidy '■ 
tli.at met at Mrs Montagu's.* 'Che following couplets 

a These mcs'tingswere c-sIlcilOu' lltuo Stoctt!n,<; Club, in enn- 
ccpflieiicc ipf one of tlio most iidininsl of tliomoinlicr-., Mr Iten- 
I jainin Still inytlcvt, alwnys wciiviiiB lilue stockings. Tim appcl- 
; lation soon bccatui} gcuenil as .> name for iHxInntio or rldlcu- 
I Ions literary ladles. tUnnab Mare's poqpi iiracccds oa the 










bMn quoted and lemeQtbared as terie and 
pointed — 

” * In m«n this blunder still you find, 

All think their little set numkind' 

' Small habits stell parsued betnnes, 

May reach the dignity < i cntnes ’ 

Such lines mark tbo good sense and keen obscrra- 
tioii cd the writer, and these qualities Hannah now 
niolved to derote excliui?ely to high objects The 
gay life of the fashionable a orld had lost its rharnis, 
and, havng published her lias Bleu,’ she retired to 
a small cottage and garden near Bristol, where her 
sisters kept a flounshuig boarding school Her first 
prose publication was Ihoughfi on tlie Imfmtutue oj 
tfts Itanners of the Ortat to Gtueial 'wculi/, produced 
m 1788 llus was followed lu 1791 by an EiUnute 
^ tie Jiehgu-n of tht Pailt-wnahie World As a 
means of countoncting the pohtu al tr lets and c xer- 
tioiis of the Jacobins and lenllers, llmnali More, 
in 1794, wrote a number of tales, pubhshed monthly 
under the title of Ihe Lhmp HeuviUoty, which at¬ 
tained to a sale of about a million e leU iiunibei 
bwpe of the little stones (is the ‘Sheplieid of 
balisbury Plain’) are well told, and contain striking 
moral and rehpuus lessons With the same object, 
our authoress published a Tolume celled VjJaqo 
Pohtica Her other printipil works are — &tiu.tu>ei, 
on the Modim Si/item of iimale Ldutatioii, 179J , 
jhnts towards Forming the Chat acUr of a Ttumg Pt in 
ceaa, 1805, Cochbi m Seatch of a M ife, lomjnhend 
tng Obseroattons on Donut/u Habit\ and Mannets 
Religion and Morals, two volumes, 1809 Practual 
Puty, or the Influence ot ihe Jl lution of tin JItart < a tin 
CWuctqf£ve,twovolunie8,1811, ihn tuuiMorals 
two volumes, 1812, Lssaq on the CharaiUi and 
Wrttmqi of Sf P«a/, two volumes, 1815, mdMoial 
kketrhei qf Pieoatlim Opinions and Mt nitei s, I oreijn 
andPome^tu, with Rtfliitton> on Ptayer, 1819 'Inc 
coUcetion of her works is compused in eleven 
V olumes Oct iv o The w ork entitk d ‘ Hints towards 
Forming the Character ot a Young Princess,’ was 
wnttenwitha viewto the education ot tlie Princess 
Charlotte, on which subject the advice and assist 
ance of llamiah More bad been requested by Queen 
Charlotte Ot ‘Coelebs,’ we are told thit ten edi¬ 
tions weife sold in one year—i remark ible proof aif 
the popnUnt} of the work The tale is admirably 
wnt^n, with a fine vein of delicate irony and sir- 
casm, and some of the charietcis arc well depicted, 
but, from the n itnre of the story, it presents few 
incidents ot embellishments to attrut ordiniry 
novel readers It has not inaptly been styled ‘a 
dramatic sermon ’ Of the other public itiocis of the 
authoress, we may say, witli one of her riities, *it 
would be idlo in us to dwell on works so well known 
as the ** Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,” 
the Essay on the Iteligion of the Fashionable 
World,” and so on, which filial^ established Miss 
Mbre’a came as a great moral writer, possessing a 
masterly command over the resouftes nf our Ian 
gqage,. and devoting a keen wit and a hvely fancy 
to the beat and noblest ctf purposes ’ In her latter 
4gya there was perhaps a tmetore of unnecessary 
gl^m or seventy in her rdigious views, yet, when 
ve reooOect her unfeigned sincerity and pmctical 
bm>eTolence—^her exertions to instruct the poor 
miafes and cottagers—and the untinng seat with 

she laboured, evep amidst severe bodily in- 
fbtnul^ to inculcate tound pnncdples and intellec- 

jnUtaks ot a foreqmett who, Iwarmg of Uie Bine Stocking 
CM>, trasisiated it llte^y ‘ Ihw Blau * B)to» wrote a light 
mttrtMiaksiitbof tbeiUHcicif Blsday— the ilniaeatcnortiis 
iMidM SriwlaHtut B Is tiawnilhy ef his gONiia 


tual oulttvatiou, fWnu the plilaeh to 
IS impossible bot to rank her aidoB^ 
fhetora of mankind. I ‘ * 

The great sucxiess of the diithfeljt toaSai it tto 
authoress enabled her to bve ih «Me, «aa w 
pense rhonties around her Her sisters aist> eegttW. 
a competency, and they dl lived together at Iwlqy 
Grove, a property of some extent whicfh they'pm* 
chased and improrcd ‘Prom the day that m 
school was given up, Hie existence of the whekt Kfso 
terhood appears to have flowed on n one muflnkn 
current at peace and contentment, diversifledoi^hy 
new iqipearanees of Hannah as an anthoreat, andt)kB 
ups and downs which she md the others me# with 
in tbo prosemition of a most brave and humanh ekv 
penment—namely, tbeir rcalous efM to extend 
the blessings of education and religion among the 
inhabitants of certun villages situated m a kriid 
country some eight or ten mites flrom their ibode, 
w ho, from a concurrence nf unhappy local and tem¬ 
porary elreumstanoes, had been left in a state of 
ignorinc^ hirdly conceivable at the piesent dkyJ* 
Ilicse exertions were ultimately so sucCessflil, mat 
the sisterhood liad the gratification of witnessirtg a 
yearly festival celebrate on the hills of Chcdiw, 
w here aboi e a thousand children, with the members 
of female eluba of indiisti^ (idao eital^hed by 
themX after attending ehuroH service, were rented 
at the expense of their benefactors Hannah More 
died on tlip 7th of >>eptembcr 183% aged eighty- 
eiglit hhe had ihide about idO.OOO by her writ¬ 
ings, ani^ she left, by her will, legvciea to charitable 
and rchgious institutions amounting to £10,000 

In IS 14, Memoirs rf the Ltfe and Correspondence 
of Mu Hannah Mote, by William Roberts, Ilsq, 
were pablisheel in four volumes In these we have 
a ftill account by Hannah herself of her Legidon life, 
and many overeating anecdotes. 

, J t ADV KOKOAX. ^ 

Laiiy MoBoaN (Sidney Owensou) has, dunag ihp 
last thirty or forty yeirs, wntten in various deport¬ 
ments of literature—m poetry, the drama, novdls, 
biography, ethics, politcs, and hooka of trsvHs 
Whether she has written any one book that will 
become a standsid portion of our liteiatuce^ ii doubt¬ 
ful, but we are indebted to her pen fot a number of 
clover lively national skebhes and anecdotes. She 
lias, fought her way to distinction, self-educated, in 
the midst of raillery, sarcasm, and vituperation, pro¬ 
voked on the one hmd by her cnrelm and ii^ 
avowal of liberal opmions on questions cl pditida 
and the 'minor morala’ of life, and on the other 
^ler ill-concealcd worship of tlie fashions and fdUla 
ot the great, which has led hef democraiao 
to pronounio the pretty severe opiip(m,tliiit' tbctin 
IS not a pcnuciooa vanity or aif^tatioii ’bsHeag^ 
to tuft-huntmg or modahneas, whhfli she doeil.ln^ 
41 )our to conflrta and strengthen \>y 
ment, and her own goodly examine t 
gan has not always taste, she has tateaks H 4|Rn9 
not always delicacy, she speaks bcddly Mid ; 
if she haa got into me sod^of 
tation of wntmgs, like those U 
the office of a blue nbbon or of a 
she has told us all she knows abos# 
been as bberal of satire and sarcaamiaa of ndpHSilk 
bbe haa a nuucuiine diteegard taf cieanMia|tf^fnk^ 
or eenaore, and a temperameni^ as efvt taaiHWsfk^ 
'as cheery mid genial aa evorwanifie'^^ffsM^ 
medley of pathos and bamoor— fl i d 
Mr Owenson, the father of etv 
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ftivimrite Ja tiie tociel? of Oub> 
^ u)llaft^pOImlar Irish eoags. His 
dK^t«r Utberit^ his predilection for natiimal 
slid doog. Very early ia lifls she published 
a Vohune of poencal effusioiis, and anerwaids 
^ tie IrM JTafpt and a selection of tw^elve 
Iritdi melodiest widi music. One of tliese is the 
ptmulai* song of ITofe Kearney, and wc question 
Wwit^ tMs lyi^ will not outlive all Lady Morgan’s 
other lorabrations. While still in her teens, Miss 
UwensoQ Iwavne a novelist She published succes¬ 
sively St Ciair, Tlie Novice of St Dominwk, and 
ifte Wild friiih GtrL Tliese works evinced a fer- 
.yid imagiqatiou, though little acquaintance with 
aither art or nature. The 'Wild Irish Uirl’ was 
qkqeedini^y popular, and went through seven editions 
in twuyutu% 

..Miss Qwenson continued her labours as a novel¬ 
ist > PalruUic Sietehe*, Jfla, and The Mmwmiry, 
were her next works. i/J^onnel soon followed, and 
was succeeded by Florence MacartV^ an Irish Tale 
(1818), and The O'Brietii and the O’Fbthei ^ {IS'iT). 
In these works our authoress departed from the 
beaten track of sc-ntinienUl novelb, and ventured, 
Miss Edgeworth, to iwrtray national manners. 
We hare the high authority of Sir Walter Scott for 
the opinion, that * O’lkinni^’ though deficient as a 
stOVy, lias ' some striking and beautiful passages of 
situation and description, and in the comic part is 
very rioh«nd entertaining.’ Lady Morp»n's sketches 
of Irish manners are not always pleasing. Her 
high-tooed society is disfigured with grossness and 
profllgtK^, and her suhordmate characters'arc often 
caricatumd. The vivacity and variety of tliese 
delineations constitute one of tlicir attractions: if 
not always true, they are lively, fiir it was justly 
said, that ‘ whether it is a review of volunteers ifi 
tlm Phoenix Park, or a party at tlie Cistlc, .or a 
mumucrode, a meeting of United Irifltuien, a not 
in Dnblui, or a jug-day at Bog-Moy—m every 
change of scene and situation our uuthtiress wields 
the pen of a ready writer.’ One complaint pgainst 
these Iririi sketches was their personality, the autho¬ 
ress indicating that some of her portmits at the 
vicc-regal court, and those moving in the ‘best 
society’ of Dublin, were intended for well-known 
Chsnicters. Their conversation is often a sad jargon 
of prurient allusion, comments on dress, and quota¬ 
tions in French and Italian, with which almost 
evary page is patched and disfigured. Tht^ un- 
fiUliiODame characters and descriptions -even the 
Mppaftes, and the lowest of tlia old Irish natives, 
gre i^nitely more enterkiining tlmn these offshoots 
ci Vie 'aristoorscy, as painted by Lady Morgan. 
Hqr sken^h evidenHy lies in describing the broa;| 
OtHwogl^CR (ff her nation, their boundless mirth, 
thdWBTcustofia, thoir love of frohe, and their add 
fpWHt scenes of death and calamity. The other 
UlWrkA ef our authoress are France and Jtafy, con- 
tstiidim diU«tations on the state *bf society, mon- 
THin, eitiffttme, government, &:c. of those uations; 
(titesn are krittoi in a bold sketchy style, and with 
piNif fhults, they are spirited acute, and cn- 
Dord Byron has home testimony to the 
' S^willjiStMi'Vxeelhmce of'Italy;' and if the antho- 
been*'less ambitions of being always line 
etrikMft’ end less solicitous to display her 
litaoUt^ ehd hl«ds company,.slie might luivc been 
^ of ^tnost agreeable cf tourists and observers. 

works. Lady Morgan has given to the 
flniid$ The Frbuaees (a tale founded on the revolution 



(autohiogniplucal tketches and remi- 
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niscenoes); Woman and her MatUn (e p]ulofO|dV^ 
history of woman down to the fall of the Iwmau 
empire); and various other shorter putdicatioiv. m 
1841 Lady Morgan published, in conjunction wi^b 
her husband, Sir T. C. Morgan, M.D. (attthew Of 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Life and Morals, iee.% 
two volumes, collected mm the portfolios of the' 
writers, and stray sketches which had previousjk 
appear^ in periodicals, entithng tlie collection Tw 
Book Without a Name. In reviewing the litra^oy 
progress of Lady Morgan, one of her friendly admi¬ 
rers (Mr Henry F. Oliorley) has tlie following obser¬ 
vations:— « 

‘ The strong national enthusiasm of childhood, at 
once somewhat indiscriminate in its w.irmth and 
limited in its scope, will be seen to have ended in 
fearless and decided political partisanship, in the 
espousing of ultra-hlicral doctrines, abroad as well 
as at kouic. But let us quote Lady Morgan’s own 
words from the preface to the last edition of 
O’DoniieL “ After all, however,” aays slie, “ if I 
bec.xmc that reviled but now very tashiunable per- 
Boiiage, a female politician, it was much in the same 
way as tlie Bourgeois Geiitilhomme spoke prose with¬ 
out knowing it, a circuniatance perhaps not sm- | 
common with Irish writers. • • For myself at i 
least, born and dwelling in Ireland amidst my eoun- j 
tryinen and their sufferings, 1 saw and I described, 

I felt iuid I pleaded: and if a political bias was 
ultimately taken, it ori^pnatod in the natural con¬ 
dition of things, .ind not in ‘ malice aforethought’ of 
the writer.” in e.ich successive novel, too, the cha¬ 
racters will be found more and more boldly con- i 
tr.istcd, the scenes prepared and arranged with finer 
artifice. If we cannot but note tlie strong family 
hkcncsswhu'h exists between all their plots, through 
every one of wdiicli a biiUuuit and devoted woman 
flits in masquerade, now to win a lover, now to save 
a friend, now to make a proselyte, we must also 
insist upon tlie living nalurc of many of their dra¬ 
matis pirsome, especially the broadly comic ones, in¬ 
stancing tlie Orawlcjs (“ Florence Macarthy”), and 
Lieutenant O’Mealj (" The O'Briens”), and Law¬ 
rence Fegan and Sir Ignatius Dogherty (*' The Prin¬ 
cess”), and upon the thuus.iiid indications scattered 
here and theie with apparent nrtlessness, but real 
di'sign, which prove that though their writer loves 
to fio.it upon the surface of life and society, she can 
at will dive into their dcjiths, and bring up truths 
new and valuable.’ 

MRS 6HRU.ET. 

In tlic summer of 1816, Lord BjTon and Mr and 
Mrs Shelley were residing on the Imiks of the Lake 
of Ociicva. Tlicy w ere in habits of daily mtercoiirs^ 
:ind wlien the weather did notallow of their boating 
excursions on tlie lake, the Shelleys often passed 
their evenings with Byron at his house at Diodati. 

‘ During a week of ram at tliis time,’ says Mr Moore, 
‘haling amused themselves with reading German 
ghost-stories, they agreed at last to wiite something 
in imitation of them. ” You and I,” said Lord Byron 
to Mrs Shelley, “ will publish ours toother.” Ho then 
began his talc of the vouipire; and having the whole 
.arranged m his bead, repeated to tliem a sketcli of the 
story one evening, but from the narrative being m 
prose, mode but little progress m filling up his out- 
Ime. The most memorable result, SndeeiC of their 
story-telling compact, lyas Mrs Shelley’s wild and 
powerfhl romance of Frankenstein—am of those ori- 
giual conceptions that take hold of the public mind 
at once and for ever.’ ‘ F'rankenstein’ was publi^ed 
in 1817, and was instantly recognised as worthy at 
Godwia'f daughter and Shelley's wil^ and as, in fitet, 
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poiwssing <u>me of the genius and pocuhantics of 
Wh It is formed on tht model of St Txon, but tlie 
supernatural power of tiiat romantic visionary pro¬ 
duces nothing so strikmg or awful as tht grand con 
cephun of ‘Frankenstein’—the discovery that ho 
can, by his study ot natural philosophy, citate a 
hving and sentient being Th luio, hkc Caleb 
WiBiams, tells his onn storv, "iid the curiosity it 
excites IS equally (ouocutritcl and iiitiiisi A 
native ot Geneva, Frankenstein, is sent to the uni 
versity of Ingolatadt to pursue his studies He hnu 
previously dibbled in the occult scutiua, and the 
umversify aftorded v istly extended fu ilitics for pro 
lecuting Ills abstiUM researches He pores cier 
books on phjsiolo»y nukes die mu il exporunents, 
visits even the reeciitules ul the dead and the dis 
secting room of the in toinist iiicl ifnr dees and 
nights ot imitdible labom and fatigue he succeeds 
in discovering the cause ot teiieratio i and life, nay 
mole, he becinie eapiMe of bestovung animition 
upon lifeless matter' b ull of his e\ti lonhn iry dis 
covtiy, he pioeceds to create a man and it length 
ifter innumerable trills and iciult ng experiments 
to sei/e and infuse the pimeiple eflife into liis ]niar,i 
of clay, he eonstiuets ind inunite a gigantic ilguie, 
eight foot in height llis feelings on completing 
the creation ot this monster ore powerfully e'e 
scribed — 

* Tt was on i dreary night of November that I he 
held the accomplishment of mv toil With in 
anxiety that almost auionnced to ap,ony, I cellccUd 
the instruments of life iruun I me, th it f niigl t infuse 
a spoik of I ein • into th lit less thin thit laj it my 
feet It was lii ady one 11 the lu tiling, the r iiii 
pattered dism illy i mist the p ines, and iii> c in die 
was noarlj burnt cit, vrhen, by the glimmer it tli 
half extiiiguiehcd li lit, I siw the dull yellow cjt f 
the eicatuie opc n, it bieathe 1 hard, an I a convul ne 
motion agitate 1 its limbs 

II w can I desciibo my emotions at this eatastiophe, 
or how deline ite the wretch vihom with such infontc 
pains and cart I hod endcavouicil to form? ilis 
limbs were in ponuition, and I hal sole teil his 
feature, a beautiful l^aiitifnl' t mt (ill* lli 
yellow skin s< irecly c ivtiecl the woik ot inu“ Its an 1 
aitcries beneath, his hair was of ilut ms bl tek, ami 
flowuig, his teeth of i pcatly whiteness, but these 
luxuriances onlv 1 nmed i i lor 1 oni 1 eintrist w th 
hiswateiy eyes, thit seemed iliiiostof the sai ii colrui 
as the dun white soekets m which they wee set, las 
shnvellc 1 cemy levion, ai d sii aght bl u k 1 s 
Ihe diikient acc idcnts of hie oie not so ch mgeabl 
as the tec lings of hum in nature I h 1 1 vyc il eel h iid 
for nearly two ye us, tor the sole purj i f miusiiig 
life into an uiaiumate lie ly 1 oi this I ha ’ Iq rived 
myself of test on I health I h A ck^]lc cl it with an 
ardour that f ur exceede I m nlcrotion, but now th it I 
had finished, the beauty of the dieuii vanished, and 
bre ithlcsH honor and disgust filled my heart Uii 
able to endure the aspect of the being I had created, 
I rushed out of the room, and c u tmited i Ion • time 
trayersiny i ly bed cham1 ei, unable to compose iny 
misd to sleep At length liissttude succeeded to the 
tumult I had befuie enduicd, md I threw iiy«tlf ou 
the bed in my cl thes, endeiv curing to seek n few 
moments of forgetfulness Hut it was iii van , I skpt 
Indeed, but 1 was distuibcd I y the wildest dteams 
I thought I saw Bli/abeth, m the bloom of health, 
sralkmg m th streets of Ingolstidt Delighted and 
surpnaed, I embraced her,‘hut as I impnntod the 
first kiss on her lips, they berame hud with the hue 
of deathhm features appeared to change, and* I 
UUmght that I held the cetpse of my dead niotW in 
my antes; a shroud enveloped her form, and I saw 
the gmvre,«anai*eiawluig ih the folds of fiannel 


I started from my slecqi vnth hoApr, a col4 d«*r 
covered my foreheM, my teeth chattered, dted jsvety 
limb became convulsed when, by the dim ahd yeUoiv 
light of the moon, as it foiceci Its Way thrdit|n thk 
window shutters, I beheld the wretifii—the miserable 
monster whom I had etc ated He held up the ouHain 
of the bccl, and his < yes, if eyes they may be ealtetU 
were fi ted on me lIis jaws opened, and he muttefod 
some inarticulate sounds, while a grm wrinkled his 
ihecks He might have spoken, but I did not hear, 
one hand was stretched out, secrainglyf to detojiu IWS, 
but I escaped, and rushed down staiiS 1 took le^gS 
in the touit yard belonging to the house whieh 1 itt- 
bnbited, v here I itmamid duiuig the rest of \Iie 
night, walking up and down in the neatest agitation, 
listening attentively, catching andfoonng each sound 
is if It weie to announce tin, approach of the dew)- 
niac al rotpse t > which 1 had bo miserably given life 
Oh' no mortal could suppoit the hoirot of that 
c lunteuancc muminr OoUn endued with anitua 
tion could not be. so hicleous is that wretch 1 hod 
m/cl ou him while unlmished , he was ugly then, 
blit wlii,ii tbosc muse Its and joints were lendOied 
eapvble of niution, it btcnroc a thing such as even 
D inte eoull not have conet ivod 

I pasaed the i i^ht wrotehedlv Sometimes my 
pulse btat s) quickly md tiiudly that I felt the 
I ilpitntion of c try iite y , nO others 1 ncsily sank 
t) the grou id thi >u,.h 1 iiigu n and extreme w eaknoss 
Mintrlc 1 wit) this 1 1101 I flit the bitterol^s of dis 
ap;cirtmtiit, dieu s tint hiil been my food and 
pleis ml t it fi sii g a spact, were now become a 
loll to iu“. Cl il tht >.liinge w is so rapid, the ovei 
ih fw ) complete 

M 1 iiu, dismal and wet, t length dawn'll, and 
diseovin.d to my sic pleas and aching eyes the chnrth 
tf lug Istaclt Its white steeple and clock, which in- 
dieatwl the sixth hoar The porter opened the gates 
ot the emit which h id that night been my asvlpni, 
a id I iss II. I into the streets, pacing them with 4uiek 
steps, s it Is if,,ht to ivoid the wretch whom 1 feared 
every tqining 1 1 the sticct would present to my view 
I did not dare return to the apartment whwh 1 ih 
habited but felt impelled to hurry on, itlthou„lt 
wetted by tho ram which poured from a black ai d 
coniJoitkss sky 

I tc ntinued walking iii this manner for some tune, 
endcavouTii g, by boclily exer ist to enae the load 
th it weighed upon niy mind 1 trav ersc d tho streets 
withcpit iny clear conception of whcic I waa, or wh it 
1 was d nng My he art palpitaUd in the sickness of 
feai, and 1 huriied in with irregular steps, not daring 
to look about mo— 

Like one who nu ilomlyroail 
, V lIiwalkinfiarandclTeact, 

An I having once tiumd round, walks on, 

A nd tni ns no m vre bis hr ul 
lice 11180 he knows a frightful hend 
D th clme behind him troad * 

Cmliiiuing thhs, I came at length opposite to ike 
mn at which tho various diligences OiW catibli^ 
usually stopped Hero I paused, I know nqt WV* 
but I remained some minutes with my eyol fixM |te 
a coach that wis coming tow aids mo from tko 
end oi the strec t As it drew nearer^ I observed wdl 
it was the bwisv diligfnce, it stoppea just wbm | 
was standing, and on tho dooi being opened, t 
reived Heniy Clerval, who, on seeing I4g, ibiWTO' 
sprung out “ My dear FrankcnsHem," exoliudied Wj 
“ how glad I am to see you I how fintunato yoil 
should be here at the very moment rf 1" 

Nothing eoujid equal my debght cm Meu»d wwfVW ; 
bis presence brought back to my thoUgWe ^twr, 

Miaabetb, and all those scobek of home eb dfW ^ 

eColeridgo's'AnoiMtllkkihuW/ * 
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tne Jiot time during many months, calm and 
\hWimB , 1 welcomed my ftiand, therefore, in the 
cordial jnanner, and Ve walked towards my 
colleM. . (^rv^ continued talking for some time 
-.aV>nlo^ mutual, friends, and his own good fortune 
% Ibelng Mrmitted to come to Ingolstadt. “ You may 
’ mily Muerc,” said he, “ how great was the difficulty 
Id peirmiade my father that it was not absolutely nc- 
o^ssaiy for aiiuerchant not to understand anything 
eiidm Book-keeping: anil, indeed, I beliero I left 
Utik inondulous to the last, for his constant answer 
tdstny. unwearied intreaties was tlie same as that of 
the iltttch schoolmaster in the Vicar of Wakefield— 

have ten Uiousand florins a-year without Greek; I 
eat heartily without Greek.* But his alTectiou for me 
at Wgtfa overcame his dislike of learning, and he lui.s 
permitted me to undertake a voyage of discovery to 
the land Of knowledge,” 

**11 gives me the greatest delight'to sec you; but 
tell me how you left my father, brothers, and Eliza¬ 
beth.” ■ 

” Veiy well, and very happy, only a little uneasy 
that they hoar from you so seldom. By the by, I 
to lecture you a little upon their :iccount my¬ 
self. .But, my dear Praakenstein,” continued he, stop¬ 
ping short, and gazing full in my face, “ I did not 
Wore remark how very 111 you appear; so thin and 
pale; yo» look as if you had been watching for seve¬ 
ral ni^ts,” ' 

“ You have guessed right; I have latdk been so 
deeply engaged in one occupation, that If have not 
allowed myself sufficient rest, as you see; but I hope, 
1 sincerely hope, that all these employments are now 
at an wd, and that I am at length free.” 

I trembled excessively; I could not endure to think 
of, and far less to allude to, the occurrences of thj pre- 
ce^ng night. 1 walked with a quick*pacc, and wc 
Sq^ arrived at my college. I then reflected, and the 
thnu^^t made me sliiver, that the 'feature whom I 
had left in my apartment might still be there, alive, 
and .wanting about. I dreaded to behold this mon¬ 
ster; but I feared still more that Henry should see 
him. Intreating him, therefore, to remain a few mi- 
nut^ at the bottom of the stairs, I darted up towards 
my own room. My hand was already on the lock of 
the door befuro 1 recollected myself. I then paused, 
and a cold shivciiug came over me. I threw the door 
fereihly open, as children arc accustomed to do when 
they expect a spectre to stand in waiting for thim on 
the other'ride; but nothing appeared. I stepped 
finufully in; Uie apartment was empty, and my bed¬ 
room Was also freed from its hideous guest. I could 
hardly BeUevp that so great a good fortune could Ijavc 
befallen me; but when I bccaino assured that iiiy 
enemy had indeed fled, I clapped my hands for joy, 
and ran down fo ClervaJ. 

We ascended into my room, and the servant pre- 
(kartly Brought .breakfast; but 1 wu unable to con¬ 
tain iffjtelS. It was not joy only tW possessed mo : 
t'fili oky flesh tingle with excess of ef^sitivenoss, and 
mUse beat rapidly. I was unnbM to remain for a 
^meinktant in the same place; 1 jumped over the 
fll/tipped my hands, and laughcd-aloud. Clcrval 
attributed my unusual spirits to joy on his 
when he observed me more attentively, 
B^ttttdness in my eyes for which he could not 
my loud unrestrained heartless laughter 
astonished him. 

YSdtoi,” cried he, “ what, for God’s sake, 
Vo not laugh in that manner. How 



^ #k llie,” cried I, putting my hands before 
f jJtouilhf I dreaded spectre glide 

jplL (»i, save me! save me I" 


I imagined that the monster seized ine; I ri^n|g;led ; 
furiously, and fell down in a fit' ,, - ,' ! 

Poor Clerval! what must have been 
A meeting which he anticipated with such it>f- so 
strangely turned to bitterness. But I was not, ^ 
witness of his grief; for 1 was lifeltaw, and did not re¬ 
cover my senses for a long, long time,* 

The monster ultimately becomes a terror to his 
creator, and haunts him like a s]K;1I. For two yearn - 
he disappears, but at the end of that time He. is 
presented as the murderer of Frankenstein’s infant 
brother, and sis waging war with all n)ankind, in 
consequence of the disgust and violcncks veltii which 
his appearance is roganied. Tlie demon meets and 
confronts his maker, demanding that lie shmild 
create him a helpmate, as a solace in his forc^ ex¬ 
patriation from sixiicty. Frankenstein retires and 
begins the hideous task, and while engaged in it 
during the secrecy of midnight, in one of the lonely 
islands of the Orcadcs, the monster appears before 
him. 

‘ A ghastly grin wrinkled liis lips as he gazed on 
me, wiierc I sat fulfliling the task which he allotted 
to me. Yes, lie Imd followed in my travels; be had 
loitered in forests, liid himself in caves, or taken 
refuge in wide and desert heaths; and he now came 
to mark my progress, and claim the fulfilment of 
iny promise. As 1 looked on him, his countenance 
expressed the utmost extent of malice .and treachery. 

I thought with a sensation of madness on my pro¬ 
mise of creating another like to him, and, trembling 
with passion, tore to pieces the thing on which I 
was engaged. Tlie wreteli saw me destroy the 
creature on whose future existence he depended for 
happiness, and with a howl of devilish despair and 
revenge, withdrew.’ 

A series of horrid and malignant events now mark 
the career of the demon. He murders the friend of 
Frankenstein, strangles his bride on her wedding- 
night, and causes the death of liis father from gri^. 
lie eludes detection, but Frankenstein, in agony and 
despair, resolves to seek him out, and socriflee him 
to his justice and revenge. 'I'lie pursuit is pro¬ 
tracted for a considerable time, and in various coun¬ 
tries, and at length conducts ns to the ice-boiuid 
shores and islands of the northern ocean.^ Franken¬ 
stein recognises the demon, but ere he cm reach 
him, the ice gives way, and he is afterwards with 
difficulty rescued from the floating wreck by the 
crew of a vessel that hiwl lieen embayed in that polar 
region. Tims saved from perishing, Frankenstein 
relates to the captain of the ship his ‘ wild and won¬ 
drous tale,’ but the suffering and exhaustion had 
proved too much for bis frame and he expires be¬ 
fore the vessel had sailed for Britain, The monster 
visits the ship, and after mourning over the dead 
body of ids victim, quits tlie vessel, resolved to seek 
the most northern extremity of the globe, and there 
to put a period to his wretched and unhallowed 
existence. The power of genius in clothing inci¬ 
dents the most improbable with strong interest and 
human sympathies is evinced in Hiis remarkable 
story. The creation of the demon is admirably told. 
The successive steps by which tlie solitary student 
arrives at his great secreh after two years of labour, 
and the first glimpse which he obtouis of tlie hide¬ 
ous monster, form a narrative that cannot be per¬ 
used witliout sensations of awe and terror. While 
the demon is thus partially known and revealed, or 
seen only in the distance, gliding among cliffs and 
glhciers, appearing by mooulight to demand justice 
from his maker, or seated m his car among the. 
tremendous solitudes of the*' northern ocew, ^ 
effect i^^|triking and ma^fleent The < 
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’q&M« when vr^ are told of the e^'^acation of Uie hy ^tund c«;U^ 
litoBbrt irhich Is ^agostingly minute in detail, and * an unspi^^tnal And he teldm 
abaurd in oonception; nod. vrben 'wo consider the advents^ than in the plots ^ Mt sSlbif^d. 
iraprobalnlity of his being aide to commit so many tween. 1307 and 1320 one author pnhliro^ 
orimes in didurent countries, conspicuous ns he is in her of works of romantic dctm—Tne 
'form, with impunity, and without detection. His 
inaiigoity of disposition, and parnoularly his resent¬ 
ment towards h^ankenstein, do not appear unna- 


bwvcus tavf «Msu vw-aiu.vuv& , 

ber of works of roTOa*htic .flctmr-TN 
Chief; The WM Iridi Bou; Women,] ie 

mangnny oi msposuion, ana pariiuuiarjy niB resent- Conlre; and Mihtoth the WdnJeter —dll .wOjivf.W 
raent towards i^ankenstein, do not appear unna- three or four volumes each, ‘Women’ wto''1l?dft^ 
: tarsd when wo recollect how he has hecn repelled received by tlie public, but none of its pr^dcftSsSt^; 
fronv society, aiid refused a companion by him who as the author himself states, ever reached, a sdCbnu 


could alone create such onotlu-r. In his wildest 
outbursts we partly sympathise with him, and his 


edition. In ‘Women’ he aimed at dsph^iag' 
life and manners, and we have some pibt 4 r» ,<« 


situation #eems to justify liis crimes. In depicting Calvinistic Methodists, an Irish Meg M<xrileea,’'imd 
the internal workings of the mind and the various an Irish hero, De Courcy, whose character la DJ)!^ 
phases of the passions, Mrs Shelley evinces skill and up of contradictions and improbabilities. Two female 
acuteness. Like her father, she excels in mental cliaracters, Eva Wentwortli and Zaira, a Brlllia^ 
analysis and in conneptions of ttie grand and the Indian (who aftcrvi'ards turns out to be the mother I 
powerful, but fails in the management of her fable of Eva), ore drawn with delicacy and dne eifeci 


where probable incidents and familiar life arc re- The former is educated in strict seclusion, and is 
qnired or attempted. purity itself. De Courcy is in love wi& totb, and 

In 183.3 Mrs Sbellcy published another work of both are blighted by his inconstancy. Era dies 
fiction, Valperga; or Ute Life and Admiituresof Cos- calmly and tranquilly, elevated by religdoUs hope. 
truceio. Prince of Lveca, tliree volumes. The time Zaira meditates suicide, but desists from &e attempt^ 


of the story is that of tiie struggle between the and lives on, as if spell-bOund to tlie death*|dace of 
Guelphs and the Ghibbelincs. She is also tlie au- her daughter and lover. De Courcy petishes 'ef 
thor of a novel upon the story of Perkin Warbeck. remorse. These scenes of (jbep passion and patlios 

are coloured with the lightegof poetry and genius. 

[Zot'c.] Indeed the gradual decay of XJva is the happiest of 

T. • . 1 . . • 1 -j ,• u- j. , all Mr Maturin’s delineations, and has ramybeen 

It IS said that in love we idolize the object, and ^..^pi^ged. The simple trulh/ulnmot th^d^ip- 
olacmg him apart, and selecting him fronj his fcl- ifassages like the Mowing 

Ws, look on him as superior m nature to all others. . .pheVeather was unusually fine, though It was 
We do so; hut even as wc i. ohze the object ol our septembef. and the evenings mild and Beautliful. 
afiectious, do we idolize aursclvcs: if we separate him cu., 

S^o^^hiltdcMeTmmiL that winch endears even indifferent ihings-^ to. 

banished: we walk as if a mist, or some more potent conscioMness that wo have not long tp lwMd 

charm, divided us from all but him; a sanctified Wentworth remonstrated gainst ^ 

victim, which none but the priest set apart for that ;"d«lgence, imd mentioned it to the pfijMcian ;^^t 
office could touch and not pollute, enshrined in a answeted meglectmgly; said anything that 

cloud of gloiy, made glorious through beauties not our nn^d'-■ould do her no hami, &c. Then 

t> ./> o o jjj .3 'vnTentworth began to feel there was no hope; 

and Eva was suffered to muse life away unmolested. 

»T.’v r Ti MiTiintH To the garden every evening she wen^ and bro^ht 

her library with her; it consisted of W thrte hooka 
The Bkv, C. S. Mathrin, the poetical and eecen- —the Bible, Young’s Eight Thoughts, and Blair's 
trie curate V St Peter’s, Dublin, came forward in Grave. One evening the unusual beauty of the tky 
1807 as an imitator of tlie terrific and gloomy style made her involuntarily drop her book. She gazed 
of novel writing, of which Monk Lewis was tlio upward, and felt as if a bwk wos open in heaven. 


her library with her; it consisted of W thrte hooka 
The Bkv, C. B. Mathrin, the poetical and eecen- —the Bible, Young’s Eight Thoughts, and Blair’s 
trie curate V St Peter’s, Dublin, came forward in Grave. One evening the unusual beauty of the tky 
1807 as an imitator of tlie terrific and gloomy style made her involuntarily drop her book. She gazed 
of novel writing, of which Monk Lewis was tlio upward, and felt as if a bwk wos open in heaven, 
modern master. Its higher mysteries were known where all the lovely and varying phenomena pie- 
only to Mrs lladcliffe. The date of that style, as setited in living characters to her view the name of 
Maturin afterwards confessed, was out when he was the Divinity. There was a solemn congenialily be- 
a boy, and he had not powers to revive it. Ills tween her feelings of her own state and the view of 
yonihiul production was entitled Fatal Revenge, or t^o declining day—the parting light and'tlie lip- 
th^ Familg Montorio, The first part of this title proachtog darkness, 'rhe glow of the weitem , 


tween her feelings of her own state and the view of 
t^o declining day—the porting light and'tlie lip- 
proachtog darkness, 'rhe glow of the weitem , 


was the invention of the publisher, luid it proved a heaven w.ns still resplendent and gkgious; a little 
good bookselling ap(>el!ation, for the novel was in above, tlie blending hues of orange and azote, weto* 

^ 2 ^ Ti. ....^ _ jfi. ; '—a.. ii_j i*— t-jl 


high favour to the circulating libraries. It is un¬ 
doubtedly a work of genius—fuU of imagination 
and energetic language, tliough both i^c sometimes 
carried to extravagance or bombast There was, 
to^ever, as hasb^ justly remarked, ‘originality 
to the. conception, hideous as it was, of the hero 
empldytog against the brother who had deceived 
hito fw agency of that brother’s own sons, whom 
<he persuades to parricide, by working on their 
I'vlsioDary fears, and by the doctrines of fatalism; 


softening into a mellow and indefinite light; ai;d to: 
the upper region bf the air, a delictous.Uue dwdto^ 
inviM the eye |p repose in luxurious dtototeSf one 
star alone shosw its trembling heod.-^other .wd. 
another, like infant births of li^t; and m ^ dm }i 
east the half-moon, like a buSs. of peari; \ 

riirough the deep still ocea^n of hoavein Etw^g^i^. 
on; some tears come to her eyes; they wete'a. lRm^; ; 
Suddenly she felt as if she were quite ! 

like that of health pervaded her wimto ' 


and then, when the deed is done, discovering that of those indescribable sensations ttoit se^ T|);<fiwK«* 
the vicrims whom he bod reasoned and persecuted us of safety, while, in fact, they aie.annoiUKd^dw^ 

«a*Aa(A 1«Sa AiZiirs J'»ts41alw>rk 1 * £vi._ a 1 11* 1 *1 I ’ ' i li^iiiiTi'f iti' 


toto-eitoe were his own children!’ The author solution. She imagined herself sudden^, 
made abondant use of supernatural machinery, er bedth and to happiness. She saw 
at Imt ifhat appears to be such, until the unra- more, as in their early hours of 

the plot disflfbseS that the whole has been was to her as if it had beep'l^e iitoPtef 
.efiEtot^ iSte tne^nysteries of the Castle (ff Vdolpho, thought after thou^t cstoe baito' bp 

'• 1' '* ,v 
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of pEnIdtsa. She ttembled at the felicity 
’ Ailed ner whole soul t it was one of those fatal 
t&nrions,' ^t disease, when it is connected with 
strong emotions of the ndnd, often flatters its victim 
wi^-r-that miraffe, when the heart is a desert, which 
ruM beford the wanderer, to dazzle, to delude, and 
dbd^n^,’ 

I ‘ Melcnoth,’ another of Mr Matuiin’s works, is the 
’ivildestofhisromancea The hero‘gleams with demon 
light,* and owing to a compact with Satan, lives a 
ixmtury and a*half, performing all manner of adren- 
[ tores, the most defensible of which is frightening an 
Irish miser to death. Some of the details in ‘ Mel- 
nteth' are absolutely sickening and loathsome. They 
seem the last convulsive etforts and distortions of the 
.Monk Lewis school of romance, in 1824 (the year 
of Ids premature deaih) Mr Maturin published The 
Albigenm, a romance in four volumes. This work 
was intended by the author as one of a series of ro¬ 
mances illustrative of European fcelinf^ and in.mners 
in ancient, in middle, and in modern times. l.aying 
the scene of his story in France, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, the anthor connected it with the wars between 
th« Catbolica and the Albigenses, the latter b(-ing 
the earliest of the reformers of the faith. Such a 
I tbne was wcU adapted fer the purposes of romance; 
and Mr Maturin in this work presented some good 
pictnres of the crusadors, and of the Albigenses in 
their lonely worship among rocks and mountains 
lie had ifet, however, the power of d^inoating va¬ 
rieties of character, and his attempts at humour are 
wretched f.iilures. In constructing a plid, he was 
also deficient s and hence ‘The Allngiinsc^’ wanting 
the genuine features of a historical romance, anil 
destitute of the supernatural machinery nhich h.ad 
imparted a certain degree of wild interest to the 
author's former works, was universally prououncdJl 
to be tedious and uninteresting. Passages, as ne 
have said, are can-fully finislied and well driiw n, and 
we subjoin a brief siiecimeu. 


eyelids, or the stilly rush of his pinions a0 they sweep 
my brow.’ 

Claudine prmared to obey as the lady smik fg rest 
amid softened lights, subdned odours, and 4 yi]]g me* 
lodies. A silver lamp, richly fretted, suspended 
the raftered roof, gleamed faintly on the splendid bed. 
The curtains were of silk, and the coverlet of velvet, 
faced with miniver ; gilded coronals and tolls of plu¬ 
mage shed alternate gleam and shadow over cveiy 
angle of the canopy; and tapestry of silk and silver 
covered every compartment of the walls, save where 
the uncouthly-coiistructed doors and windows broke 
them into angles, irreconcilable alike to ((rery rule 
of symmetry or puqiosc of accommodation. Near the 
ample hearth, stored with blazing wood, were piaceu 
a sculptured desk, furnished with a missal and bre¬ 
viary gorgeously illuminated, and a black marble 
triim supijorting a vase of holy water; certain amu¬ 
lets, too, lay on the hearth, placed there by the care 
of Dame Alaigucritc, some in tlic shape of relics, and 
others in Ic-ni consei rated foinis, on which tha lady 
was often observed by her attendants to look some¬ 
what disregaidtully. The great door of the chamber 
was closed by the departing daiusok rarefully; and 
llie rich slieet of tapestry dropt over it, whose hushful 
s.\eeping oil the flour scorned like the wish for a deep 
rejiose hie,ithed from a thing iiiaiiirnate. 'llie castle 
W.ISstill, the siUerlamp twinkled sili ntly anddimlv; 
the perfumes, Imrumg lu small silver lases round the 
chamber, began to abate their gleams and odours; the 
scented watiis, staiteied on the rushes with which the 
floor was sliewn, flagged and faded iii their delicious 
tribute to the sense; the Inight moon, pouting its 
glories through the uiirurtained but richly tinted 
easement, shod its borrowed hues of criiiisou, amber, 
and puiple on curtain and canopy, as in defiance of 
the aitihLial light that gleamed so fticbly within the 
chamber. 

('’t.iiidine tuned her lute, and iiinnnuied the rude 
song of a tioubadour, such as follows;— 

Song. 


(.d iarfy’s Chamhev in the Thirteenth Ceiitiuy.] 

‘ 1 am woaiy,’ said the lady; ‘ dis.irray me for rest. 
But thou, Claudiiic, be near when I sleep; I Im e thoc 
well, wench,though f have iiotshuwnilliitlieilo. AVcai 
this carkanet for my sake; but wear it not. I cliaige 
thee, in thepresouee of Sir I’ahvdour. Now road me 
ray riddle once more, iny innldcns.’ As her head 
.sunk on the silken pillow— * How may ladies smlaiuost 
swcotly into their first slumber 1 ’ 

‘I over sleep best,’ said Blanche, ‘when some 
withered crone is seated by the health fire to tell me 
tales of wizardry or goblins, till they arc mingled witli 
niy (beams, and 1 start up, tell my licads, and pro^ 
her to go on, till I sec that I am talking uiilr to the 
dyiu); embers yr the fantastic forms sliapcd by their 
sflashes on the dark tapestry or darker ceiling.’ 

‘ And I love,’ said (leruioiida, ‘ to he lulled to rest 
by tales of knights met in furests*by fairy damsels, 
and AndiAted to enchanted halls, wdterc they are as¬ 
sailed by fbttl fimds, and do battle wnn strong giants; 

are, ia fine, rewarded with the baud of the fair 
didue, w whom they have periled all that knight nr 
Christian nuur hold precious for the safety of body 
and of «uat’ 

‘j^eadg and good rest to yon all, my dame and 
maidens,’ said we lady in whispering tunes liom 'her 
uikari comdi. ‘ None of you have read my riddle. 
' slMpe ssreetest and deepest who sleeps to dream 
af first love-—her first—her last— her only. A fair 

nad to tdl. Stay thou with me, Olauiliiie, and 
l^te, vench, to. the strain of some old ditty 
‘ -vdld BJ(d melancholy—such as may so softly usher 
; I feel not his downy fingers closing mine 



‘?lcpp, noble lailv! They sleep well who sleep in 
warded castles. If the ('omit de Moufort, the cham- 
]ilou of the dim ill, and the strongest lanrc in the 
chiially of Fiance, wue vom foe as he is vour friend, 
one liundied of the .iiruws of his boldest archers at 
tlu ir best flight Would fail to leuch a luupbole of your 
towel s. 

Sleep, noble lady ! They sloop well who are guarded 
by the valiant, i’ive humhed belted knights feast m 
yuui balls; tbiy would not see yourtowciswon,though 
to difond them they took the place of jour vassals, 
who aie tenfold that number; and, lady, I wi-k thoy 
weie mole for vour Mike. Valnuit knights, faithful 
v<i,.>sb1s, watch well your indy s slumbers; see that 
they be never bioken hut. by the matin bell, or the 
s.ghs of lovcis wliisjieml between its tolls. 

Sleep, noble lady! Vour castle is strong, and the 
brave and the loyal arc your guaid. 

Then the noble lady’whisperosl to me through her 
Hllkcii curtain^ ‘A foe hath found his way to me, 
though my towers aie stioiig, and-thc valiant arc iiiy 
guard, and the brave and the beautiful woo me lii 
song, and with many kissingsnf their hands.’ And 1 
asked, vviiat foe is that f The lady dropt her eilkeii 
curtain, and slept; but methought in hor dreams she 
muimured—* That foe is Love!’ 

SIR WALTER 8<X)TT. 

Wo have already touched on the more remarkable 
a^l distinguishing features of the Waverley ziov^ 
and tlie i^ucnco which they exercised not only on 
this (teuntry, but over the whole ciHitiucut of Europe, 
That long array of immortal fictipus can only be 
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oompared vith the dramat of Shahapearp, as pte- 
aentiog u oo^esa raripty of original diaraPtwa, 
acendOt hutoiical aitnationa, and adventures. They 

are marked hy the same universal and genial s}’m- 
patbies, allied to every form uf humanity, and free 
notn all aelflah egotism or moral obliquity. In 
pointing Jiiatorical persoiuges or events, these two 
great masters evinced a kindred taste, and not dis- 
similar powers. The highest intellectual traits and 
imu{^nation of Shiksiwaro were, it is true, not ap¬ 
proached by &>ott. the dnunatist looked inwardly 
upon man and nature with a more profound and 
searching philosophy. He could effect more nith 
his five acts ttean Scott with his tliree volumes. 
^’Jie novelist only pictured to the eye what his grcfit 
'prototype stamped on the heart and feelings. Yet 
both were great moral teachers, without sicming to 
tcacte Tliey were brothers m clmrocter and in ge¬ 
nius, and they poured out their imaginative treasures 
with a calm easy strength and conicioiis mastery, 
of which the world lus seen no other examples. 

So early as 1805, before his great poems were 
^duced, Scott had entered on the composition of 
Waverkti, the first of his illustrious progeny of talcs. 
He wrote about seven diajiters, evidently taking 
Fielding, in his grave descriptive and ironical vein, 
for his model; but, getting dissatisfied with his 
attempt, ho threw it aside. Eight years afterwards 
ho met accidentally with the fragment, and deter¬ 
mined to •finish the story.* In the intecv.il between 
the commencement of the novel in 1805 and its 
resumption in 1813, i^cott lisid .acquired grp.iter 
freedom and self-relianre as an autlior. In Mar- 
mou and The Ladi; of the jAike he had stiuck 
out a juth for himself, ami the latter portion of 
‘ Waverley’ partook of tlie new spirit and entliusiasni. 
A large part of its materials resembles those em¬ 
ployed in the ‘ Taidy of the Lake’—Highland feudal¬ 
ism, military hniiery and devotion, and the most 
easy and exquisite description of n.itural scenery. 
He added .alao a fine vein of humour, (haste yet 
ripened, aftd peculiarly liis own, and a power of 
uniting history with fiction, that subsequently be- 
c.une one of the great sources of his strength. His 
portrait of Charles Edwiurd, the noble old lUroii of 
Bradwardinc, the simple faithM clansman Evan 
l)hu, and the poor fool Davie Gellathy, with his 
fragments of song and scattered gleams of fancy and 
sensibility, were new triumphs of the author. The 
poetry had projected shadows and outlines of the 
Highland chief, the gaiety and splendour of the 
court, and the agitation of the camp and battle-field; 
but the humorous contrasts, homely observation, 
and pathos, displayed in * Waverley,’ disclosed far 
dec]^ observation and more origiiidl ixiwers. The 
work was pnblishi^d In July 1814. >5cott did not 
prefix his niuiio to it, aflraid tlmt he niiglit compro- 
ntirc his poctkal reputation by a doubtful cxjhh- 
raeut in a new stylo (particulariy by his copious use 
of Scottish, tenns and exjnessious); but the un¬ 
mingled applause with which tiic Me was received 
was, he says, like having tiic property of a hidden 
treasure, ‘nut less gratifying tlian if all tlm world 
knawitwas his own.' Henceforward Scott resolved, 

• He had put the chapters aside, as he tells us. In a wntme- 
ilosh wherein ha used to keep fiahlDg tackle. The dpsh--a 
auhetanthd edd mahogau}' eahinet—and part of the flshinx- 
taekle lUM MW <n the possemon of Scott's friend, Ur WilUam 
Isthttaw.st OouHd.Cb RoKohire^ 


as a novelist, to preserve his iMakc deillfow t9 oh* 
viate all personal discussious re■^tl&g^tJtis own 
productions, and aware also of the mteretl and tmil' 
osity which his secrecy would impart td fait sutfe- 
quent productions. ’ ' 

In February 1815—seven months after ‘ 

—Scott published his second novel, Ch^ MmnmiHgJ j 
It Was the work of six weeks about Chiisttbe^ j 
and marks of haste are visible in the construction 
uf the plot and development of incidente. Yet what 
lengtli of time or patience in rcvlsioh could hare 
added to tlie charm or hilarity of such portraits as 
that of Dandy Dinmunt, or the shrewd and wit^y 
Counsellor rieydell—tho finished, desperate, s&- 
beaten ■villany of Hatter^ck—-tbo simple uncouth 
devotion of that gentlest of pedants, poor Dominie 
tiampson—or the wild savage virtues and crazed 
superstition of the gipsy-dweUer in DemcleUfhP 
The astrological agency and predictions so marvel¬ 
lously fulfilled ape nndoubtedy excrescences on the 
story, though suited to a wint^s tale in Scotland. 
Tlie love scenes and female characters, and even 
Manncnng himself, stem also allied to the Minerva 
Press family, but the Scotch characters are all Ud- 
inirably filltd up. There is alao a captivating 
youthful feeling and spirit h._^tUc description of the 
w.ondemiga and dangprs of Bertram, and the events, 
improbible as they appear, vfhich restore him to 
bis patrimony; while the gradual decay and death 
of the old Laird of F.llangowan—carried oUt to the 
greni as his cistle and effects ore in the hands of 
tiic auctiq leer—are inexpressibly touching and na¬ 
tural 'Die interest o( tlie tale is sustained through* 
out u ith drannatic skill and cfii-ct. 

In May 1SI6 came forth Thr Antiquary, less ro¬ 
mantic and bustling in incidents than cititer of its 
predecessors, but infinitely richer m churaeter, dla- 
logim, and humour. In this work Scott displayed 
his tliorough knowledge of the middle and lower 
ranks of t^ot^sh life. He confined his story 
chiefly to a small fishing town and one (tf two 
(oimtry mansions. His liero is a testy old Whig 
laird and bachelor, and his dramatis persontB aro 
little better than this retired humorist—the family 
of a poor fisherman—a blue-gown mendicant—aft 
old barber—and a few other humble' landward and 
burrows town’ characters. The sentimental Jaird 
Glenallan, and the pompous Bir Arthur Wardimr* 
with Lovel the unknown, and the fiery Hector 
M’lntyre (the latter a genuine Celtic portrait), ore 
necessary to the plot and action of the piece, but 
they constitute only a small degree of the resider’s 
ple.asnre or the author’s fame. These rest on tiie 
inimitable delineation of Oldbuek, that model (ff 
black-letter and Boman-camp antiquaries, whole 
oddities aud cumersation are rich and racy as any 
of the old crusted port that John cf the Oirpu 
might have held in Ilia monastic oollarB—on fhe*; 
restless, garruloqs, kind-hearted qabsrhumk, Edlo 
Ochiltree, who delighted to daundrr down ^ 
sides and green ^tows—on the cottage of the 
backets, and the death and burial of Bteealo—and 
on tliat scene of storm and tempest by the s^freidit, 
which IS described with such vivid rMiW Ihd 
palling magnificence. 'The amount of (lanouB rein¬ 
ing, knowhnlge uf local history and autiquJtiMi 
power of description, and breadth of hufflcNte'ltr^ 

‘ Antiquary,’ render it one of the most pn^teUtrfm 
authors novels. If Cervantes and Fteldiiqr 
excelled Bixitt in the novel (he it unap;pi:<(titt!hea ml 
romance), it must be admitted that tiM' 'Ao^ 
quary’ ranks only second to Don Qubeptu Ktid 
Joues. In none of hit work# kM WQtt idtowm, 

S ' power hi devel<^ng w 

and character, or gipoter ftUoiW 
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alfd illnitratim^ A h«aUby moral tone also per- 
yadea whole-—a dear and bracing atnaosphere 

ot tUi»l and what mote striking lesson in prac- 
tlbal benOrdenca was ever inculcated than those 
words of tlie rough old flsherman, ejaculated while 
he'was mending bis boat after returning from his 
son’s ftmera^* What would you have me do> unless 
wanted to see four children sturre because one is 
rowned? It’s wed wi’ you genties, that can sit in 
tile house wf handkerchers at your oen, when yc 
1 ^ a fkeendT but the like of us maun to our wark 
agsln» if our hearts wore beating as hard as my 
hammer.’ 

*In December ivf the ssime year Scott was ready 
with two other novels, JAc Bkek Jhvarf, and Old 
Mortality. These formed the first scries'uf Tales of 
ikty Landlord, and were represented, iiy a somewhat 
forced and dumsy piologue, as tlio composition of 
a certjun Mr Peter Pattiesoii, assistant-toadier at 
Ganderdencb, and published aftei^ bis death by his 
pedagogue superior, Jedediah Gldshbothani. The 
new disguise (to heiglitcn which n different piib- 
lislter hud been selected for the talcs) was as tin- 
avoilUig as it was superfinous. The univci s-d voice 
nssigneil tiic works to the .author of * W.ivcrlcy,’ and 
the second of the coition, ‘Old Mortality,’ was 
pronounced to be the^greatest of his performance.!. 
It wa< anotlier for.{!y*iuto the regions of history 
which was rewarded with the most brilliant simil. 
Uappy A he had been m depicting *he era ot the 
Forty-five, he shone still more in the gloomy .uid 
troublous times of the Coven.anters. ‘ifo repro¬ 
duce a dejiarted agi',’ s.n s Mr Lockhart, ^witli such 
minute and lil'o-l.ku accuracy as this tale c\hihits, 
demanded a far more energetic sympathy of imagi¬ 
nation tlian had been callwi for in any ctlort of l^js 
serious verse. It is indeed most curiously instiuc- 
tive for any studeut of .art to compaic the Kbund- 
lieods of llokeby witli the Blue-bonnets of Old Mor¬ 
tality. For the rest, tbc* story is fripnod with a 
deeper skill than any of the preeeSiiig novels; the 
canvass is .a broader one i the cluiraeters are con¬ 
trasted and projected with a power and ielicity 
which neither he nor any other master ever sur¬ 
passed ; and notwitlisLuiding all that lias been urged 
.against him us a disparager of the Covenanters, it 
is to me very doubtfiil whether the inspiration of 
chivalry ever prompted him to nobler cniotiou.s 
tlian he has lavished on th. rcauimation of tlieir 
stern and solemn eniinisiasin. 'riiis work htis al¬ 
ways appeared to me the Marmlon of lus novels.’ 
He never surpassed it either for force or variety of 
character, or iu the interest .and magnificence of tlie 
brain of events described. The contrasts arp also 
managed with consumni.ate art. In the early setaiss 
Alorton (the liest of all liis young heroes) serves as 
a foil to the fanatical and gloomy Burley, and the 
ehonge effected iu the character and feelings of the 
youth by tbo changing current o{ events, is traiod 
wi^ Perfect skill and knowledge of human nature. 
Thefwo clashes of actors—the bravo and dissolute 
caralicts, and the resolute oppressed Covenanters — 
are not oidy drawn in tlieir strong distiiignishiiig 
f^tntes in bold relief, but luo separated fi-om <'.<u‘li 
O^r by indiyidual traits and peculiarities, the re- 
of native or acquired habits, 'i'he intermingling 
oltiOtfiestiocKienes and low rustic humour with the 
A(^y laVents of tho warlike struggle, gives vast 
odiUtiuiUd Offset to the sterner passages of tiic tale, 
tD tiiW protiiinencc of its principal nctora. How 
■dn^Myitbr example, is the reader prepared, by 
ooiitiwt to appreciate that terriblu encounter with 
,%nw W ^ rocky fastness, by tho previous do- 
tiw bibd and aged widow, intrusted 
^'tfwjwlldOiiet of his retreat, and wlio dwdt alone, 


‘like tho widow of Zarcpliath,' in her poor and 
solitary cottage! Tho dejection and anxiety of 
hlorton on his return from Holland are bB less 
strikingly contrMted with the scene of rural peace 
and comfort which he witnesses on the banks of the 
Clyde, where Cuddie Heodrigg’s cottage sends up 
its thin blue smoke among tho trees, ‘ showing that 
the evening meal was in tbe act of being made 
ready,’ and his little daughter fetchw water in a 
pitcher from the fountain at the root of an old oak- 
tree ! 'The liumanity of Setdt is exquisitely illtts- 
tratul by the circumstance of the pathetic verses, 
wrapping a lock of hair, winch are found oft the slain 
body of Bothw'cll—as to show that in the darkest 
and most dissolute characters some {lOTtiun of our 
higher nature still lingers to attest its divine origin. 
Til the same sympathetic and rplenting spirit, Dirk 
Ilaltemick, in ‘ Ouy Mannering,’ is redeemed from 
utier sordidness and viU.uiy by his one virtue of 
Integrity to his employers. ‘ I was always faithful 
to my ship-owners—always aceouhted for cargo to 
the last stiver.’ 'Tlie ini.a^ of God is never wholly 
blotted out of the liuman mind. 

The yiar 1SI8 witmssed two other coinages from 
tho VVaierley mint, Ikh Itiy and Ttm Jlenrt of Mid¬ 
lothian, tlie litter forming a steond scries of the 
Tales of 31y Landlord. The first of these works 
revived the public enthusiasm, excited by the ‘Lady 
of the Lake’ and ‘'Waierley,’ with respect to High¬ 
land scentiy .ui.l manners. The sketches in the 
novel .aiv bold and striking—^liit oil with tlie careless 
freedom of a iqastcr, and possessing perhaps more 
witehory of rumantiu interest tb.iu elaborate and 
finished pictures. ’The character of Bailie Kicoi 
Jarvic was one of the author’s liappiest eonceptions, 
and tlie idea of cariying liiin to the wild rugged 
inuuiitains, among outliw's and desperadoes—at the 
same time th.it he retained a keen relish of the 
comforts of the S<iltinarket of Glasgow, and a due 
sense of his dignitj' as a iiiagistratc—coinplotod tlw 
ludicrous eifeet of the pieturo. None of Scott’s 
novels w as more popular th.in ‘ Koh Roy,’ yet, as a 
story, it is the most ill-uoncocted and defective of 
the whole series. Its success was owing to its 
chardoters alone. Among these, however, cannot 
be reckoned its nominal hero, Osb.ildiston, who, like 
Wdverloy, is merely a walking gentleman. Scott’s 
heroes, as agents in the' piece, arc generally inferior 
to his heroines. The ‘ Heart of Mid-IiOthian’ is as 
essentially n<itjon.d in spirit, language, .and actors, 
a*. ‘ Rob Rojhut it is the nationality of the Low¬ 
lands. No other author but Scott (Galt, his best 
imitator in this department, woulct liave failed) 
could have dwelt so long and with such circum¬ 
stantial minuteness on the daily life and occur¬ 
rences of a family like that i-f D.ivie Deans, tbe 
cow feeder,-without di-gustmg his high-bred readers 
i.ith what must have seemed vulgar and auinterest- 
ing. Like Burns, he made ‘rustic life and poverty’ 

Grow beautiful beneath Ms touch. 

Duchesses, in their halls and 8al(K)n.s, traced with 
interest and delight tbe pages that recorded the 
pious firmness and liumiile heroism of Jeaiiic Dc.tus, 
and tile sufferings and disgrace of her uiifortmiate 
sister; ami who shall say that in thus uniting diffe- 
lunt ranks in one bond of fellow-feeling, ami exhibit¬ 
ing to the high and wealthy tiieviitucs that oftem 
dwell with the lowly and obscure, S^cott was not 
fulfilling one of the loftiest and most sacred missions 
upon earth ? 

A story of still more sustained and ovcrwhclmiitg 
pathos is The liiidf fjjf Lammemumr, published in 
1810 in conjunction with JV« of Mwtrotef 
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lM)d both forming a third seria« of Talet of Mjr 
Xiandlord, The Bride it one of the most flnuhed 
of Scett’s tale^ presenting a unity and entireucai 
of plot and action, as if the wltule were bound to¬ 
gether by that dreadful destiny which hangs over 
the principal actors, and impels them irresistibly 
to lU^truction. ‘ In ^is tale,' says Macanlay, ‘ above 
other modern productions, we see embodied the dark 
spirit of fatalism—that spirit which breathes m the 
writings of the Greek tragedians when they traced 
tim persecuting vengeance of Destiny against the 
houses of Laius and of Atreus. Tlicir mantle was 
for a whiia worn unconsciously by him who ^owed 
to us iMacbeth: and here again, in tho deepening 
gloom of this tragic talc, we feel the oppressive 
iufluence of this invisible power. From the time 
we hear the proplictic rhymes, tlie spell has begun 
its work, and the clouds of misfortune blacken round 
us; and tlio fated I'ourse moves solemnly onward, 
irw sistibic and unerring as the progress of tlie sun, 
and soon to end ip a night of horror. We remembtr 
no other tale in whicii not donbt, but certainty, forms 
the groundwork of our interest.’ If bhakspeare 
was unconscious of the classic fatalism hO depicted 
with such unrivalled pow'cr, Scott was probably as 
ignorant of any snch premeditation and design. 
Both foUowod the received traditions of their coun¬ 
try, and the novelist, we know, composed his work 
in intervals of such acute suffering, allayed only by 
the most violent remedies, that on his recovery, 
after the novel liad been printed, he recollected 
notliing but the mere outline ol his story, with 
which he had lieen familiar from liis youth. Ho 
had entirely forgot wliat ho dictated from lus sick¬ 
bed. Tlie mam incident, liuuevcr, was of a nature 
likely to make a stiutig impression on his mind, 
and to this we must impute the grand simplicity 
and seeming ooinplotuness of art in the iiianiige- 
ment of the fable. The character of the old butler, 
(jaleb Balderston, has been condemned as a ridicu¬ 
lous and incongruous exaggeration. tVe ore not 
sure that it does not mati*rially heighten the effect 
of tlic tragic portion of the tale, by that force of 
contrast winch we luive mentioned as one of Scott’s 
highest .attributes as a novelist. There is, liow'cver, 
too much of the butler, gnd some of his inventions 
are mere tr^v-ks of farce. As Shakspeare descended 
to quibbles and conceits, Scott loved to harp upon 
eortuin phrases—as in Domime Sampson, Baihe 
Nicol Jarvie, ami the dow'ager lady of TiiHictudleiu 
—and to make his lowtsr characters indulge in prac¬ 
tical jokes, like those of old Caleb and Kdle Ochil¬ 
tree. 'rhe prose-rbs of Sancho, m Dun (jmxote, 
may bo thought to come under the sam< class of 
inferior resources, to be shunmnl rather than copied 
by the novelist who aims at truth and originality; 
bat Baneho's sayings arc too rich and apppsitc to be 
felt a« mere surplusage. The ‘ Legend of Montrose’ 
is a brief imperfect historical novel, yet contains 
one of the author’s most lively and amusing eha- 
nteters, worthy of being ranked with Jarvie; 

I namely, the rwloubted Jtitt-master, Dugald Dalgetty. 

i The union of the ioldado with the pedantic student 
of Mareschal college is a conception as original as 
the Unde Toby of Stcmc. 

The Wstorical romance of Imnhne appeared in 
1620. It is the most brilliant of alt his pure 
romanees, indeed tlie most splendid in any litera¬ 
ture. The scene being laid in Lngland, and in the 
En^and of Bidiard I., the author had to draw 
biigdy on his foncy and invention, and was debarred 
those attractive auxiliaries of every-day life, speech, 
and manaersH which had lent such a charm to his 
Scottish, oovelt. Here we bad the remoteness of 
Sn^ui^, thei^Sa^n halls and feasts, tiieresuid- 


tation of Ohivnlry in dl its pamp«nd {ddwMcits* 
ness, the realisation of our boyish drewM 
Ccaur-de-lion, Bobin Hood, and Shwwqod 
with its giaf sy glades, and sylvan sporW 604 ^ 
penetrable foliage. We were presented wiA a Mm 
of the most splendid pictnres, the <sanra» crowded 
with life and action—with the darie shades 
cruelty, vice, and treason, and the brightneis 
heroic courage, dauntless fortitude, and nneetrupted 
faith and purity. The thrilling intenistof the eh»y 
is another of the merits of ‘ Ivanhoe'—‘the incidadts 
all help on tlie narrative, as well as iUnatrote oneisat 
manners. In the hall of Cedric, at the tournament 
or siege, wo never cease to watch over the fate off 
Kowena sind the Disinherited Knight; and the steps 
of the gentle Kebecca—the meek yet high-sonled 
Jewess—are traced witii still deeper and holler fed> 
ing.* The whole is a ginnd picturesque pageant, 
yet full of a gentle nobleness and proud slmplioity. 

The next worj^s of Scott were of a tamer east, 
though Ins foot w m on Scottish ground. 2'ie 
ierff and Abbot, both published in 1S20, are defective 
in plot, and the first disfigured by absurd super¬ 
natural machinery. Tho character of Queen Maty 
in the ‘Abbot’ is, however, a correct and beautiftil 
historical portrait, and the scenery in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Tw^eed—haunted glcus and woods—is 
descrilWd w ith the author’s ecoastomed felicity. A 
counterpart to Queen Mary, still more highly 
finished, waS|.oon afforded in the delineatisa of her 
gnat rival, I<Ji/ab<.th, in the romance of KenUxoorth. 
'Iliis work appe.arcd in January IStil, and was 
ranked m^xt to ‘ I vatihoo.’ Tlierc was a profosion 
of lull pictunaqiiL scenes and objects, dramatic 
situ.it ions, and a well-arranged, involved, yet inte¬ 
resting plot. None of the plots in the Woverley 
novels arc w itliout blemish. * None,’ as Mr Macaulay 
retnaiks, ‘ have that completeness which constitates 
one of tho cliief merits of Fieldmg’s Torn Jones: 
there is always either an improbability, or a forced 
expedient, or ah incuiigruous incident, or an. un¬ 
pleasant break, or too much intricacy, or a hunjed 
conclusion; they are usually languid in the com- 
niciK-tiincnk and abrupt m the dose; too slowly 
opened, and too hastily summed up.’ The spirit and 
fidelity of the delinc ttions, the variety of scenes, and 
the interest of particular passages bearing upon the 
principal characters, lilnid the reader to tliesc de¬ 
fects, at least on a first perusal. Tills was emi¬ 
nently the case with ‘Kenilworth;’ uor did tliis 
romance, amidst all its courtly gaieties, ambition, 
and splendour, fail to touch the heart: the foto Iff 
Amy itobsart has perhaps drawu as many tears as 
the story of Rebecca. The close of the same year 
witnessed another romantic, though less potrerful 
talc—77/e Puate. In this work Kcott painted the 
wild bca scenery of Shetland, and gaye a beautlfdl 
copy of priinitme in.snncrs in thejnersmi and bousdi/ 
hold of old IJdallcr, Magnus Troil, and liisfotr 
daughters Minna and Brenda. The latter wp 
fiowors too delicate for such a cold ontl stCirt^ 
clime, but they are creations of |;rcati lovcline^ aMi 
arc exquisit^ discriimuated iQ tiioir 
characters. The novel altogether opened aibew 

* Rebcrcft was ooneidercd by Soutt himstlf, SS Wi^ gl bg dMi 
public, to ho bis fidcst female cbaructor, Mr IioiilltMrf to VtUau 
partirf tho nuiclwiu dictated, spualuof the itnpia. SitMip' 
which Sir Walter erweed in up bio outWaS.,^,* 
malce soinethllig of my Jewces,' sold b« QUO dsy tsattSM.M 
unusual exultation. ‘You will indeed,' wiilled 
‘and I conuut help uiylng that you org dsing an'fuqiMhSS 
good, Sir Walter, by suoh sweet and neblo tsleS. fertM gwaig 
people now wiU never bear to look at the vito of 
that lued to be in the olNidati^ Ubmrlss.* 
ailed with tears. ' a" ‘ ' 
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. i«Wdi to tiiB gooefftl reader, and tras welcomed irith 
wlrtlie'eMt« Boveltjr. , 

* Jim>tiier{{eiroine ^glieh butorical romance made 
itvappearanoB in May 163S. The Fgrtmee of Nitfel 
larded a complete panorama of the times of Janies 
^ executed with wonderful vigour and truth. The 
fuldess and variety of the details show how closely 
Scott bad studM the annals of this period, particu¬ 
larly aH relating to the city and the court of London. 
His account of A^tia surpasses even the scenes of 
Ben Jottsoir, and the dramatic contemporaries of 
%n, descriptive of similar objects; and none of his 
Uttorical likenesses are more fiuthfiil, more jnstiy 
drawn, or more richly coloured, than his portrait of 
the poor, and proud, and pedantic King James. 
Lott’s political prcdiiections certainly did not in this 
case betray him into any undue reverence fur suve- 
toignty. 

Jji 1823 no leas than three separate works of fic¬ 
tion were issued— Peveril of the PeoA, Quentin Dur- 
unrd, and lit Ronan^e Well. The first was a volume 
longer than any of its predecessors, and was more 
thsm proportionally heavy in style, though evineing 
iu parts undiminished strcngtii and talent. * (Jueii- 
tin Durward’ was a bold and successful inro^ on 
French history. Th^elineations of Lunis XI. and 
Chutes tlie Bold may itand comparison witii any in 
tlie whole range of Motion or history for force and 
disenmination. They seemed literally called up to 
a new tSistcncc, to play their part in wnothcr drama 
of life, as natural tuid spint-stirrine as any in which 
they luid been actors. The French nation cvulted 
in tois new proof of the genius of Scott, and led Hie 
way in enthusiastic admiration of tlie work. ‘St 
lionan’s Well’ is altogether a secondary performance 
of the author, though it furnishes one of ins best 
tow comic characters, Meg IJods of tlie Cleikiim 
Inn. Redi/auntlet (1824) must be lie|d to belong to 
tht same dass as ‘ St Itonan’s Well,’ m spite of mucli 
vigorous writing, hnmurous a* well as pathetic (for 
tlie career of Peter Peebles snpplief bdlli), and not- 
writhstanding that it embodies a great deal of Scott’s 
own personal history and experiences. The Talei of 
the eVHsaders, published in 18‘2^), comprised two short 
8 (arie^ The Betrothed and The Talisman, the se¬ 
cond a highly animated and splendid Eastern ro¬ 
mance. Shortly after this period came the cahmitous 
w reek of Scott’s fortunes—the slii vering of his house¬ 
hold gods—amidst declining health and the rapid 
advances of age. His novel of WootUtock (1828) was 
hastily completed, but is not unworthy of Ids ikmc. 
The secret of the paternity of the novels was now 
divulged—how conld it ever have been doubted ?- 
and there was some satisfaction in having the ac¬ 
knowledgment ftom his own lips, and under his oifn 
band, ere death had broken the wand of the magi- 
eten. The I4fe of Napoleon, in nine volumes, was 
the great work of 1827; but at the eonmieneenient 
of tiiefidlowing year Scott published The Chronicles 
^ the Canottgate, first series, coiftaining the Two 
Uroftors. *tbe Highland Widow*, and the Surgeon’s 
daughter. The second of these short tides is the 
most widoahte, and is premant with strong pathetic 
ioteraat and Cdtio ima^nation. Tite pr^minary 
iptrodtectibna to the stories are all finely executed, 
and nonstitatc some of the most pleasing of the 
aalhor^ Ainor contributions to the elucidation of 
past tiuUihers and society. A number of literary 
Ma now engaged the attention of Scott, the most 
imbOftAnI of which were his Tales of a Grandfather, 
a Hidpty tf Seodand for Lordner’s Cyctoptedia, LeU 
liri ok nttndttolim, and new introductions and notes 
to’ i^e' mteetra edition of the novels. A second 
snioi jof ' Chronicles of the Cauongate’ appeared 
fat W^tii 00 ^ one tale, hut that conceived and 


executed with great spirik and in his best artistteal 
style—The Fair Maid of Perth. Another romance 
was repdy by May 1829, and was entitted Mnne of 
GetersMn. It was less energetic than the former— 
more like on attempt to revive old forms and im^pei 
than as evincing the power to create new ones; yet 
there are in its pages, as hlr I.oi‘kliart justly ob¬ 
serves, * occasional outbreaks of the old poetic spirit, 
more than suiHcient to remove the work to an ira- 
raeasutable distance from any of its order produced 
in this country in our own age. Indeed, the various 
play of fancy iu the combination oi persons and 
events, and the airy liveliness of boih imagery and 
diction, may well justify us in applying to the 
author what he beautifully says of his King IlenC— 


A mirthful man he was ; the snows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. (laiety, 

F.ieu in life’s closing, touched his teeming brain 
With such wild i isions as the setting sun 
llniscH in front of some hoar glacier, 

Painting the bleak {(v with a thousand liuci.* 


The gaiety of Scott was the natural concomitant 
of kindly and gentle .'iflt>ctions, a sound judgment, 
and unintcrrupteil industry. The minds of poets, it 
is snid, never grow* old, and Seoft was hoiicfni to 
the last. Disease, however, was fast undermining 
his strength. His last work of fiction, published in 
18'Jl, was a fourtli series of‘Tales of niy Lfuidtord,* 
containing ('mint Holiert of Paris and (\istle Dan¬ 
gerous. They were written after repeated sUoeks 
of paralysis and iipoplexy, and are mere shadows of 
his former greatness. Ami witli tins eftort closed 
the noble mind that had so long swayed the sceptre 
of romance. Tlie public received the imperfect 
volumes with tenderness and indulgence, at. the fsure- 
well ofiTeringof the greatest of their contemporaries— 
the last feeble gleams of a light soon to be evtin- 
guislied— 

A wandering witrh-noic of the distant spill; 

.Viid now ’tis silent all! I-nichantei, fare then well 1 


JOII.V CAI.T. I 

tloiiN G\i-t, author of The Annals of the Pmtsh, j 
and other novels which are valuable reflecting ! 
back the peculiarities of Scottish life and manners j 
‘ sixty years since,’ was a native of Irvine, in Ayr- ' 
shire. He was born on the 2d of May 1779. His j 
father comicandcd a West India ve-sel, and when 
the embrjo novelist was in Ins eleventh year, the 1 
family went to live jicrmancntly at Greenock. Here 
Galt resided fourteen or fifteen ytsirs, di'-playing 
no marked proficiency at school, but evineing a 
predilection for poetry, music, and inei'hanics. He 
was placed in the custom-house at Greenock, and 
continued at the desk till about tbe year 1804, when, 
witliout any fixed pursuit, he went to London to 
‘push his fortune.’ He h^ written a sort of epic 
poem on the jjattlc of Largs, and tins he committed 
to the press; but, conscious of its imperfections, he 
did not prefix lus name to tbe work, and be almost 
immediately suppressed its sate. He then formed an 
unfortunate commercial connexion, which lasted 
three years, on the termination of which ho entered 
himself of Lincoln’s Inn, with the view of being in 
due time called to the bar. Happening to visit 
Oxford in company with some friends, he aniceired, 
while standing with them in the quadrangle of 
Cbriit-cliurch, the design of writing a life of Car¬ 
dinal Wolscy. Re set about the ta& with ardour; 
but his health failing, be went abroad. At Gibnd- 
tar he met with Lord Byron and bir Ilobhouse, tlien 
embarked on their tour for Grecoe, and the three 
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Mlled in the same packet Gidt raided eome time 
4n Sicily, then repaired to Malta, and afterwards 
taoceeded to Greece, where he ^ain met with 
Byron, and also had an interview with Ali Pachfc 
Aitnr rambling for some time among the classic 
scenes of Greece, he proceeded to Constantinople, 
tlience to Nicomccha, and northwards to Kirpe, on 
tiie shores of the Black Sea. Some commercial 
speculations, as to the practic ability of landing Bri' 
tish goods in defiance of Ih'' Berlin and Milan de¬ 
crees, prompted thesti nnusmd wmderings. At one 
tunc, when detained by quarantine, Gdt wrote or 
sketched sunt six dramas, which were afterwards 
published in a volume, constituting, according to 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘the worst tragedies ever seen.’ 
On his return he publishctl his Voyagu and Trarfh, 
and Letters from the Levant, which were well received, 
lie next repaired to Gibraltar, to conduct a commer¬ 
cial business which it w.i8 proposed to establish 
there, but tlio design was defeated by the success of 
the lJuko of Wellington in tlie I’cmnsnla. He ex¬ 
plored France to see if an opening could be found 
tiiere, but no prospect appeared, and returning to 
ISogland, lie contributed some dramatic pieces to 
the New British Theatre. One of tliese, 77ie Appeal, 
was brought ont in the Edinburgh theatre in 1818, 
and performed four nights. Sir Walter Scott having 
written ou epilogue for the play. He now devoted 
himsi'lf for some time to literary pursmts, witing 
in the periodical works, and residing in Scotland. 
Among his more elaborate cciupositions may be 
mentioned aXii/c of/Jiiyttai/n ircsl, tlieaiMst, IL^- 
toricul Pictures, The Wandering Jew, and The Earth¬ 
quake, a novel in time volumes. He wrote for 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in 18ao, The Ayrshue Le¬ 
gatees, a series of letters containing an amusing 
Scottish luirrative. llis neKt work was ‘ The An¬ 
nals of the Parish’ (1821), which instantly became 
popular. It is wwthy of remark that the Annals 
had been written some ten or twelve years befoi-e 
the date of it« public.'ition, and anterior to tlic ap¬ 
pearance of Waverley and Guy Mannering, and that 
it was rejected by the publishers of those works, 
with the as-iiirance, tliat a novel dr work of fiction 
entirely Scottish would not take with the pnblie! 
Mr Galt went on with his usual ardour in the com¬ 
position of,Scotch novels. Ho liad now found where 
his strength lay, and Sir Andrew Wylie,LI'he Entail, 
The Steam-Boat, and The Provost, were succes¬ 
sively publislied—the two first with decided success. 
These were followed at no long intervals by liingim 
Gilhiuze, a story of the Scottish Covenanters; by 
The Spaevit’e, a tale of Uie times of,Tames 1. of Scot¬ 
land; and Eolhclati, a novel partly historical, founded 
on tile work by Barne.s on the life and reign of 
Edward I. Mr Galt also published anonymously, in 
1824, an interesting imaginative httle tale. The Ihnen, 
which was reviewal by »Sir Widter Scott in Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine. In fertility, Galt was only sur¬ 
passed by Scott; and perhaps no otiier autiior could 
have written an equal number of wqrks of fiction, 
varied in style and manner, within the same limited 
period. Hit) genius w^as unequal, and he docs not 
scetti to liave been able to di8crimin.atc between the 
good and the bad; but the vigour and ct^ionsncss 
of Ms mind were certainly remarkable. His friendly 
biographer, Dr Moir of Musselburgh, says justly, 
that the * great drawback to Mr Galt’s ^osperity 
and happiness was the midtitudo of his resources, 
and from being equally fitted for a student and 
man of tite world. As the old proverb hath it, “ the 
Tolling stone gathers no fog;” so in the transition 
orto occupation and employment to another, ho 
expend^ tiioie powers which, if kmg concentrated 
on vox partloalaT object, must have produced great 


lesqlta’* We next find Mr &fdt eiwtiigsd 
formation ^d estahUshment of the 
pany, wliich invMved him in a Ioi;g 
troubles, vexation, and embmassment. 
preliminary controversy was pending between 
commissioners of this company, the Canada 
and the colonial office, previous to his departure 
the scene of his new operations Galt compo^ iw 
novel, The Last of the Lairds, also desenptive m 
Scottish life. He set out for America in 1886, bis 
mission being limited to inquiry, for acoomj^hing 
whicli eight months were allowed- Bis duties, 
iiowever, were increased, and his stay prolongeiLby 
the numerous ofiers to purchase lota of land, and ifn 
determining on the system of management to ho 
pursued by the company. A million ^ capital had 
Ken intrusted to his management. On the 23d Of 
A.pril, St George’s day, 1827, Mr Galt proceeded to 
found the town of Gudph, in the upper province or 
Canada, which he did with due ceremony. The site 
selected for the 'sown having been pointed out, ‘a 
large maple tree,’he says, ‘was chosen; onwhhdi, 
taking an axe from one of the woodmen, 1 struck 
tho first stroke. To mo, at least, the moment was 
impressive; and the silence of the woods that echoed 
to the sound was as tho si^i of the solemn genius 
of the wilderness departing fw ever.’ The city soon 
prosiiered: in three months upwards of 160 building 
lots were engaged, and houses rising as fast as build¬ 
ing materials^f-onld be prepared. Before the end of 
thcye.ir, iiowever, the founder of tho city was em¬ 
broiled ill diiiic’diics. 8nmo secret enemies had 
misreprcsfcnted him—he was accused of lowering the 
compiiiiy’s stock— his expenditure was compMued 
of, end tile compiny sent out an accountant to'act 
not only in that capacity, hut as cashier. Mutters 
citmc to a crisis, and Mr Galt determined to return 
to Eugbiiul. Ample testimony has been borne to 
the skill and hnergy with which he conducted tlie 
operations of this company; but his fortune and his 
prospects had ficil. Tliw arted and depressed, ho was 
resoli ed to battle with bis fate, and he set himself 
down in England to build a new scheme of lifij, ‘In 
wlii<'h tlie secondary coudition of autliorship was 
mode primary.’ In six months he had six vdunu,<s 
ready. His first work was another novcl< in three 
volumes, LMirrie Todd, which is equol to ‘The An¬ 
nals of the Parish’ or ‘ The Entail.’ It was Well 
received; and he soon alter produced another, de¬ 
scriptive of the customs and manners of Scotland in 
the reign of tlueen Mary, and entitled Soufliqman. 
'rhe subject was a favourite with him. hut his tnodc 
of treating it was by no means happy; while tiJC 
public taste, aceuslomed to the historical novel|«f 
tjfott, was impatient of any secondary work In 'flili 
depaitmcnl For a short time in the same year 
(1830) Mr Galt conducted the Courjpr newspapor, 
but this new employment did not suft him. It 
quired mure time, and incurred more responsibility 
of opinion thou Sto wa.s prepared for, and ho ^huily 
left the daily drudgery to complete a L^»tifB^m, 
on which he was engaged for Cnlbnm the pabUshor. 
The comparative brevity of this memoir (one smoU 
volume), the name of Gmt as its author, and 
torcsting nature of tho subject, soon told three 
four editions of the work; but it was slkiplj aasajtitSd. 
by the critics. Some of tho positions ,tal^^ by 
tho author (os that, ' bad Byron not by possCMied 
of genius, he miglit have been a better tnarOl 
some quaintness and afl'ectation of exptoayb, eX*' 
posed liim to well-merited ridicule. Mr Odlfe'fiext 
executed a series of Lives of Ae PU^/tn, $3^ lpntbi|if 

* Bloarapblesl Mobolr preflied to OOlfs nOnU, in BUek« 
wood's Standard MoveU. , . . 
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OQOipila^D, tfiul Corbet, another noveli the 
bbje* of trWch, ho iai^ aras to give a view of eociety 
genoraUy, as "Iho Ihnrost’ was of burgh incidents 
and of tiio sort of genteel persons who aro 
^^etimes found among the emigrants to the United 
StMes, Disease now invaded the robust frame of 
novelist i but he wrote on, and in a short time 
four other works of fiction issued firom his pen— 
Stankg Buxton, The Member, The Badieal, and Eben 
^ehine. In 1839 an atfection of the spine, and an 
attack resentbllng paralysis, greatly n'duced Jlr 
Gnlt^ and subjected liim to acute pain. Next year, 
howeviv, he was again at the press. Ilis work was 
a tale entitled 2Tie Lost Cluld, Hu also composed .a 
memoir of his own life, in two volumes—^a curious 
ill-digested melange, but worthy of pernsoL In 1831 
he published Ltteraty Mtecellauie^, m three volumes, 
dedicated to King AViUiain IV., who generously sent 
a sum cf £iiOO to the author. He returutd to his 
native country a perfect wreck, yic 'netim of re¬ 
peated attacks of paralysis; ytt he wrote several 
pieces for periodical works, and editid the prodiu- 
tiqns of otliers. After severe and protracted sufflr- 
inga, liome with great firmness and patience, Mr 
Galt died at Greenock on the lllh of April 1«'50. 

Of a long list of onft author’s works, several are 
already forgotten. Not a few of his novels, however, 
bid fair to be iiermftnent. and the ‘ Ann.ils of the 
Parish’ will probably be read as long as Waverley or 
Guy M.sffinering. This inimitable hfSc tale is the 
simple record of a country minister during the fifty 
years of his iucumbciicy. lli sides mani| amusing 
and touching incidents, the woik presents us with a 
picture of the rise and progretb of a Scottish rural 
village, and its transition to a niaiiufacturing town, 
os witnessed by the minibter, a man as .siuipk- as 
Abraham Adams, imbued witli all old-fathioned 
national frelmgb and prejudices, but thoroughly sin¬ 
cere, kind-hearte<l, and pious. This Prcsbyteii.ui 
worthy, the Rev. Micah Ralwbidder^ is,a fine n jiro- 
sentative of tho primitive bcottisli pjstoi; dihi, Mit, 
blameless, loyal, and exemiilary in liis life, but 
without the fiery real and ‘kirk-flUiiig cloiiULnec’ 
of the supporters of the Covenant. Micah is »asj, 
g.irraloua, fond of a guiet joke, and perfectly ig¬ 
norant of the world. Tattle things are gicat to 
him in his retirement and his simplicity; and thus 
we find him tliromcling, among his memorable 
events, the arrival of a doncmg-mastcr, the planting 
of a pear-tree, the getting a new Ix'll for the*kiik, 
the first appearance of Piiucli’s Ojiera in the eoun- 
ti^-sidc, and other incidents uf a like nature, which 
he foixCs up indiberiininately with the hreaking out 
6 f ^ American war, the cbtahlishinent of ni.tnuf.ie- 
tutes, or the spread of French revolutionary prid- 
eilHCS. Amidst tlie quaint humour and bhrewd 
oht^rvation oftbonest Micah arc some sti iking and 
pathetic incidents. SIis Malcolm, the widow of a 
Clyde shipmaster, comes to settle yi his village; and 
bBin(L‘a jjenty body, calm and methodical,’ she 
broQ^t up her chiklren in a su|a'rior manner, and 
they alt ou in the world. One of them becomes 
aeatluV; and there are few more touching narratives 
in the language than the account of this cheerful 
gafitmt-heVffted lad, firom his first sotting off to sea 
to<^ death aa a midsliipman, in an ciigagcraont 
wiw the Skench. Taken altogether, this work of 
Ii^r Haifa is invaluable for iV truth and nature, its 

e t uafoiped humour and pathos, its genuine na- 
ility os a foithfiil record of Scottish feeling and 
nuDBarit and its rich felicity of homely antique 
Sdbt^h yhfaee and expression, which to his coun- 
tmneu ii perhaps the crownifig excellence of the 
anther. 

In % Mowing passage the placing of Mr Bal- 


whidder as minister of DalmaUing is adminUy de¬ 
scribed 

It was a great affair; for I was put in by the patron, 
and the people know nothing whatsoever of me, and 
their hearts were stirred into stiife on the occasion, 
and they did all that lay within the compass of thdr 
power to keep me out, insomuch that there was 
iiged to lie a guard of soldieis to protect the presby¬ 
tery ; and it was a thing that made my heart grieve 
when 1 heaid the dnim heatiug and the life playing 
ns we were going to the kirk. The people were really 
mad and vicious, and flung diit upon us as wo passed, 
and reviled ns all, and held out the finger df scorn at 
me; but I endured it with a ru’igned spirit, com- 
liassionatiiig their wilfulnevs and blindness. Poor 
old Mr Kilfiidily of the Itrachill got such a elash of 
ghiur on the sido of hts face, that his eye was almost 
extinguished. 

When vve cot to the kirk door, it was found to be 
nailed up, so as by no po«'ibility to no opened. The 
sergeant of the soldieis wanted to bicak it, but 1 was 
.ifiaid that the heritors would grudge and compliiin 
of the txjitn e of a new dooi, aod I supplicated him ' 
to let it 1)0 as it was; w c wi i c therefore obligated to go 
in by a window, and the cowd followed ub in the most ! 
iinreveieiit maimer, making the Lnid’s lioiihe like an j 
inn Olga fail day with tl'iir yelly-hooing. ! 

Dining tne time of tht psah i and the sermon they be- 
hand thniiisflusbettci, but when the indnetion eanie 
on, thtii tlwnour w.is dieadful; and Thomas Thorl, 
the weaver, a pioin /"alot in that time, got up and , 
piolistc>l and ^ud, ‘Vciilv, loi'ly, I say unto you, 
he that (nteieth not by the door into the shccpfold, 
hut LlimlKlh up son.<‘ other w,iY, the same is a thief 
and .1 lobhii.’ Viid I tLiu^ht 1 would have a hard 
and soie time d it with sueh an oiitstiunolons people. 
Mr (live", that wa» thou the mini ttr of Liigteu, was 
a joco-.e man, and would h/ive his joke (ven at a 
olei’iiiitj. When the laying of the hands upon me 
was a-domg, h" could not get ne.u enough to put on 
his, hut he strctthid out his stall’ ami touched my 
held, .•lul said, to the nt.it divir-um of the n.st, 
‘This vjU do will Piiniigh—timhtr to timber;’ but it 
was an unfiieiidly saying ot -Mr (uven, coarideiing 
the tune and tlie ploi’e, and the temper of my ]icople. 

Afti 1 the ceieniony vve then got out at tho window, 
end it was a heavy day to me; bill we jrent to the 
iii’inse, and there we hail an i xetllcnt dinner, which 
Mis VV'atts ol the new iim of Irville prepared at my 
itquest, and sent her eh.iisc-dviver to '■erve, for he 
was likewise her waiter, she having then but one 
ehaiso, and that not oiten colled tor. 

Dut although my people iicclvcd me in this un¬ 
ruly inanncr, I was lesolvcd to eultiv.Pe civility 
among them; and therefoie tho very next morning 
I began a lound ot visitation^; but oh! li was a 
'itce]i hiac that I had to climb, and it needed a btout 
heait, tor I found tho doors in bomc places barred 
B'mnst me; in othcis, the bamis, when they saw me 
ennim,'', ran cry mg to their niotheis, ‘ Here's tho feck¬ 
less hUss-Johij;’ .and then, when I went in into the 
houses, their parents would not ask mo to sit down, 
hut with a Hioinful way said, * Honest man, what'b 
your pleasure here!’ Nevertheless, I walked about 
from iloor to door, like a dejected beggar, till 1 got 
the almous deed of a civil reception, and, who would 
have thought it, from no less a person than the same 
Thonnas 'ihorl that was so bitter against mo in the 
kirk ou the foicgoing day. 

Thomas was standing at tho door with bis green 
duflle apion and bis red Kilmarnock nightcap—I 
nvnd him as well as if it wiaa but yesterday-^ana ho 
had seen me going from bouse to house, and in whit 
manner 1 was rejected, and hia bowels were moved* 
and he said to me in a kind mannqr, ‘ Gome in, sis,' 

I and ease youiscl; this will never do; the deigy are 
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God’cgorMes, and for their isaeter'e sake it behoves 
us to respect them. There was no ane in the whole 
parith mair against you than mysel, but this early 
visitatiou is a symptom of grace that I cuulilna hate 
ezpectit from a bird out of tlie nest of i>atronage.’ 
I thanked Thomas, and went in with him, and we 
had some solid conversation together, and 1 told him 
that it was not so much the pastor’s duty to feed the 
flock, as to herd them well; and that although there 
might be some abler with Uie heswl th.m me, there 
wasna a he within the bounds of Scotland more 
willing to watrh the fold by night and by day. And 
Ihomas laid he had not heard s mair sound ohseric 
for some time, and that if 1 lield to that doctrine in 
the poopit, it wouldiia be long till 1 would work o 
change. * I was mind it,’ quoth he, ‘ never to set my 
foot within the kirk door while )on weie there; but 
to testify, and no to tondemii without a trial. I’ll be 
thcie next lioid’s day, and egg my neighbour to be 
likewise, so ye’ll no have to preach just to the bare 
w.ilN and the laird’s family.’ 

'J’hc * Ayrshire I.egRtoes’ is a story of the sfime 
east .IS the Annals, and describes (chiefly by means 
of correspondenee) the adventures of another coun¬ 
try minister aiul his family on a journey to London 
to obtain a rich legacy left him by a cousin in India. 
‘The Provost’ is another ])ortraitnre of Scottish 
life, illustrative of the jealousies, cimtentious, local 
improvements and jobbery of .i sni<iU burgh in the 
olden time. Some of the descriptions in this work 
are very powerfully written. ‘ Sir Andrew Wylie’ 
and ‘The Ent.ul’ arc more regular and ambitious 
pcrfondanccB, treble the lengtli of the oHicis, but 
not BO carefully finished. The patiAte Ayrshire 
baronet is humorous, but not very natural. The 
character of Leddy Gri])py in ‘ The UntiuT w.is a 
prodigious favourite with Byron. Both hcott and 
Byron, it is said, n .id this novel three times over— 
no slight testimony to its merits. Wc shouM he 
disjMised, liowever, to giie the preferewe to another 
of Jlr Galt's tlircc-volunie fictions, ‘LawTie Todd, 
or the Settlers,’ a work which sccnis to have no 
parallel, since Defoe, for apparent reality, knowledge 
of human nature, and fertility of invention. The 
liistory of a real individual, a roan named Grant 
Thorbuni, supplied the author with p.irt of his 
iDcidcnte, 'as the story of Alexander Selkirk did 
Defoe; but the mind and the experience of G<ilt are 
stamped on almost every page. In his former pro- 
ducBuns our author wrought with his recollections 
bf the Srotland of hix youth; the mingled worth, 
simplicity, paicAuiess, and enthusiasm whieh he had 
seen or heard of as he loitered about Irviiie or 
Greenock, or conversed with the country sires and 
matrons; but in ‘ Lawrie Todd’ wo have the fruit of 
his observations in the New AVoiJd, ) resenting an 
entirely different and original phase of the Scottish 
character. Iciwrie is by trade a naihnaker, who 
emigrates with his brother to America, and thtir 
stock of worldly goods and riches, on arriving at 
New York, consisted of about five sbiliiiigs in money, 
and an old chest containing some articles of dress 
and other necessaries, Lawrie works hard al tlic 
nailmaking, marries a pious and industrious maiden 
(Who soon dies), and in time becomes master of a 
grocer’s shop, which he exchanges for the business 
ot a seedsman. Tim latter is a bad affair, and Ijawric 
is coinpeU(*d to sell aU off and begin riie world again. 

rerooTCs with his &mily to the backwoods, and 
onoeiBmrelsprosperDuiL He clears, builds, purchases 
buiff and speculates to great advantage, ^ he i% at 
length enimled to return to Scotland in some style, 
im vilit tlie place of his nativity. This Scottish 
j«mt Is a bleiqish in the wwk, Ibr the incidents 
smd descriptions am ridkohmsly exaggerated; but 


nothing can bo better than the acronat ^ th^earif 
struggles of tbishumUe hero^fthe American 
of cliaracter with which the work aboiioda-xtheyi^j 
it gives of life in the backwoods—or the 
fresknes’s and vigour tliat seen* to aeconipany 
scene and every movement of tile story. In p6rtil^' 
tion of character and motive, within a certain 
Mr Galt stands nnrivoUed; and he has energy liy 
w ell 08 quickness. I Iia taste, how'ever, was very de¬ 
fective ; and this, combined with the hurry and un¬ 
certainty of his latter days, led liini’ to waste his 
original powers on subjects unfitted for iiis pen, and 
injurious to hib reputation. The story of his h 
a melancholy one i but his genius was an honour to 
his country, and merited a tetter reward. 

THOMAS uoni. 

TnoHAS lloPF., the author of AnaeUuiiu, was one 
of the’merchant princes of England wimm com¬ 
merce had led to opulence, and who le^id the com¬ 
pliment by ennobling his origm and piirsmts witii 
taste, inumfii-encc, and cenius. He was (me of three 
brothers, wealthy merchants in, Amsterdam. When 
a joung man, he spent bome ye’ars'in foreign travel, 
visiting the principal plocru in Europe, Asia, ami 
Africa. On his return he sqt^led in Ijondon, phr- 
ehaseil a large house, and a bonntry mansion (Deep- 
denc, near ^lurking), and erahellished with 
drawings, picture g,tileries sculpture, amphitlieatres 
for aiiliquus, .iiid .i)l otlier rare and costly appliances. 
His applaranees .i» an author arose out of tliese 
favDurite oc eupatioiis and studkM. In 180a he pub- 
lisle d a folio vuliime of drawings and descriptions, 
tntitkd I'loniture ana IJeroratiomi. The 

ambitious style of tins work, and the antliur's devo¬ 
tion,to the forms of cluirs, sofas, conches, and tables, 
provoked a Witty piece of ridicule m the Edinburgh 
lieview; hut the man of taste and virtu triumph^ 
A more ekiswi u) and .ipproprintcstyleof furniture and 
domestic utensils g.iincd ground; and w ith Mr Hope 
rests the honour of having achieved the improve¬ 
ment. Two other splendid publications proMcdcd 
from Mr Hope, TTie Vokiume of the Aacisats (1809), 
and Dengni of Modern Costumes (1812), both works 
evincing extensive knowledge and curious research. 
In 1819 Mr Hoiie burst forth as a novelist of the first 
order. He hail studied human nature as well as 
areliitectnrc and costume, and his early travels had 
exhibited to him men of various creeds and countries. 
The rcsidt w-as Antuta\tus, or Mvnmi* of a Modern 
Greek, written at the Ch’>e of the Kighleenth Century, 
in three volumes. The author’s name was not pre- 
^xed to the woric—as it was given fortii as a verit¬ 
able history — but the secret soon buenme kno^n, 
and Mr Hope, from being reputed as^sOmethtng tike 
a learned upholsterer, or clever draughtsman Was 
at once ele\ ated into a rivalry with Byron as a gluw«- 
ing painter of fuleign scenery and manners, and with 
te Sage and the other masters of the nove!, 
art of conducting a fable and delineating 
The author turned from fiction to matophystes. Mid 
composed a work On the Origin and Prameeti 
which he did not live to see thtOU|^ tile pfbin hUt 
which was published after bis deceasiil Bit 
gony is strange and unorthodox; but amfewt hi* 
paradoxes, conceit^ and abstruse speeulotioi^'aiu 
many ingenious views and eloquent dis^msitiaan 
Mr Hope died on the 3d of February I88t, sm JPW-, 
bate was granted fbr AT80,000 pwsoftOl 
Mr Beckford and * Vathek’ are the palUuiilan 
Mr Hope and ‘ Anastasius* in oritntu Wqallb 
imagination. 

* Anastasius’ is one of thempst oryhwaua mo¬ 
ling of modem romances. The hWw is, akitevn^i^ 
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i()oiii)d to eatiy indulgence; he becomes a 
.>«iBegad$ -fe l^ 'ulth, a mercenary, a robber, and 
an asSBsdnt butiihe dements of a better nature are 
^ in Tallis uom^ition, and break forth at timea 
"%<is ;a naUve of CUos, the son of Greek parents. 
^ avoid the consequences of an amour with Helena, 
Ml odnsul's daughter, lie runs off to sea in a Vene- 
^tian vessel)' vh^ Is boarded by pirates and cap- 
ton^ The pirates are in turn taken by a Turkish 
firigate, and carried before Hassaii Pasha. Anosta- 
siua it relei^hd, fights with the Turks in the war 
against the Araonoots, and accompanies the Greek 
drogoeman to Constantinople. Disgrace and beg- 
gdty reduce him to various shifts and adventures. 
He A^ows a Jew quack doctor selling uostrunis—is 
thrown into the Bagnio, or state prison—afterwards 
embraces the Turkish faith—revisits Greece—pro- 

S sequcntly ranges over Ara- 
iicUy, and Italy. Uis in¬ 
rings, &c.sire innumerable. 
ukI Turkish society is dc- 
t allusion, pathos and pas- 
icenery, are strangely inter- 
s. Wit, epigram, and the 
lification, occupy too much 
space; but the scene iyConstautly shifting, and the 
wOrk.pwsesses the tnith and accuracy of a book of 
travels joined to those df a romance. The traveller, 
too, is a Uiorough man of the world, li^ a keen in¬ 
sight hite human weaknesses and fotolcs, and de¬ 
scribes his adventures and impressions without hypo¬ 
crisy or reserve. The most iwwcrful par^ages are 
tliose ill which pathos is predominant—such as the 
scenes with Euphrosyne, whom Anastasius has 
basely violated—his sensations on revisiting Greece 
and tiie tomb of Ilelena—liis reflections on witness¬ 
ing the dead Arnonuot soldier whom he had sl|in— 
the horrors of tlie plague and faminw—and, above 
all, the account of the dcatli of Alexis, the child of 
Anastasius, and in whom were cqptrsd the only 
remains of bis human afibetion, his love and hope. 
The gradual decay of this youth, and tlie intense 
anxiety and watchfulness of his father, constitute a 
scene of genuino grief and tenderness. We forget 
the craft and rilltoy of Anastasius, tiius humbled 
and' prostrate. His wild gaiety and heartless jests, 
his de^eracy and scnsuulisin, have passed away. 
They hod palled upon himself but one spring of 
pure afibetion remiiined to redeem his nature and 
i|>. is not without the strongest pity and kindred 
ompmisoratlon that we see the desperate adventurer 
traced to loneliness and heartbroken despair. The 
scqnq is introduee<i by an account of his recovering 
his lost 8(»i in Egypt, and canying him oIT tw Eii- 
ropei<; * 

. My <»usin’s letter had proinLsed me a brilliant lot, 
’and—^-whal waJ. bettor—my own pockets insured me 
a decent competence. The refinements of a Kuropean 
education should add every external elegance to my 
hoy’^ Jhnsjie .excellence, and, having myself mode- 
nstely bql<* 7 ^''fhe good things of this world, while 
oes^e the better promised in the next, I 
shitqld, ere.my friends became tired of my dotage, 
lerign my last breath in the arms of my child. 

'1%e bldp slQr seemed to smile npon my cheerful 
jth(K^te> and.the ipreen wave to murmur approbation 
cf'lny. piam Almighty Ood 1 what was there in it 
SP; ^onqqs to deserve that an inexorable fate should 
it to ^ whids I 

midst of my dream of happiness, my eye fell 
dpp|t''tlm doriing object in which centred all its 


yy^ts,., iQs^my my child’s pmttle hod dimi- 
W^’had’at last subsided in an unusual silence, 
looked.pale; his eyes seemed heavy. 
The rose, that every morn¬ 


ing, still so fresh, so erect on its Stalk, at inW-diy 
hung its heavy head, discoloured,'wan, and 
but so frequently bod the billows, during the ttf^bf 
the storm, drenched my boy’s little crH), that J coftld 
not wonder he should have felt their eflects in a sto^'- 
col(L 1 put him to bwl, and tried to hush him to' 
sleep. Soon, however, his face grew flashed, and hfe 
pulse became feverish. I failed alike in my endea¬ 
vours to procure him repose and to afford him amuse¬ 
ment; but, though playthings were repulsed, and 
talcs no longer attended to, still he could not bear 
me an instant out of his sight; not would he take 
anything except at my hands. Even whdh—as tqo 
soon it did—his loason began to wander, his filial 
affection retained its pristine hold of his heart. It 
had grown into an adoration of his equally doting 
father; and the mere consciousuess of my presence 
seemed to relieve his uneasiness. 

Had not loy feelings, a few moments only before, 
been thoiie of such exceeding happiness, 1 should not 
so soon perhaps have conceived great alarm; but I 
bad throughout life found every extraordinary burst 
of joy followed by some unforeseen calamity; and my 
exultation bad just risen to so unusual a pitch, that a 
deep dismay now at ouco struck mo to the heart. I 
felt convinced that 1 Lad uniy been carried to so high 
a pinnacle of joy, in order to be burled wito greater 
ruin into an abyss of wo. Such became my anxiety 
to reach Trieste, and to obtain the best medical assist¬ 
ance, that even while the ship continued to cleave 
the waves like an arrow, I fancied it lay like a log 
upon the nnain. IIow, then, did my pangs increase 
when, !is if in resentment of iny unjust complaints, 
the breese, dying away, really kdi our keel motionless 
on the ivOt'Crs ! My anguish haffled all expression. 

In truth I do not know how I jireserved my senses, 
except from the need I stood in of their aid: for, 
while we lay cursed with absolute immobility, and 
the sun over found us, ou rising, in the same place 
■where it bad lefl, ns on setting, my child—my dar¬ 
ling child—was every in$t.aDt growing worse, and 
sinking ajiacc under the pressure'of illness. To the 
deep and flushing glow of a coraplc.xiou far exceeding 
in its transient brilliancy even the brightest hues of 
hcaltli, hud succeeded a settled, unchanging, deadly 
paleness. Hi.s eye, whose round full orb was wont 
to beam upon me with mild but fervci^ radiance, 
uow dim and wandering, for the most part remained 
half closed; and when, roused by my address, the 
idol of my heart strove to raise his languid look, and 
to meet the fearful inquiries of mine, he only showed 
all the former fire of Ids countenance extinct. In the 
more violent bursts, indeed, of his unceasing delirium, 
his wasting features sometimes acquired a fresh but 
sad expre'ssion. He would then start up, and with 
his feeble hands clasped together, and big tears rol¬ 
ling down his faded checkSn beS in the most moving 
terms to be restored to bis home: but mostly he 
seemed absorbed in inward' inusiugs, and, no longer 
taking note of the passing hour, he frequently during 
the course of tje day moved his pallid lips, as if re¬ 
peating to himself the little prayer which he had been 
wont to say at bed-time and at rising, and the bless¬ 
ings I bad taught him to add, ^dressed to his 
mother on behalf of his father. If—wretched to see 
him thus, and doubly agonized to think that 1 alone 
had been the cause—I burst out into tears which I 
strove to hide, his petception of outward objects 
seemed all at once for a moment 'to return. He asked 
me whether I was hurt, and would lament that, young 
and feeble as he was, lie could not yet nurse me os he 
wiggled; but promised me better care when he should 
grow stronger. 

In this way hour after hour and day after 
rolled ou, without any pro^ss in ou voyage, white 
all I hod left to do was to sit doubled over my ddld’s 
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ei^u^ watching all his wants, and studying all his 
loohs^ ti 7 ing, 'hut in vain, to discover some amend¬ 
ment.' ‘ Oh fbt those days!* I now thought,' when a 
calm at sea a]pi>earcd an Intoleiahle evil, only because 
it stopped some tide of folly or delayed some scheme 
of, vice !* 

At iMt 'one afternoon, when, totally exhausted with 
want of sleep, I sat down by my child in aU the ooni- 
posuie of torpid despair, the sailors rushed in one and 
all—for even they had felt my agony, and doted on 
my boy. They came to cheer me with better tiding. 
A breeze had just sprung up! The waves had again 
begun to fipple, and the lazy keel to stir. As minute 
pressed on minute, the motion of the ship became 
swifter; and presently, ns if nothing had been want¬ 
ing but a hrst impulse, wc again dashed through the 
waves with all our former speed. 

Every hour now brought us visibly nearer the in¬ 
most recess uf the deep Adriatic and the end of our 
journey. Pola seemed to glide by like a vision: pre¬ 
sently wc passed Kiume: vre saw Capo d’lstria but a 
few minutes; at lust wo descried Tri&ste Itself I 
Another half hour, and every separate house became 
visible, and not long after wc ran full sail into the 
harbour. 'ITie sails were taken in, the anchor was 
dropped, and a boat instantly came alongside. 

All the necessary preparations had been made for 
immediately couvoyinntuy patient on shore. 'Wrapped 
up in a shawl, ho was lifted out of his crib, laid on a 
pillow, and lowered into the boat, where I held him 
in my lap, protwted to the best of my power from the 
rougnness of the blast and the dashing of the spray 
until we reached the (jiiay. 

In my distress 1 had totally forgotten the taint 
contracted at Melada, and had puqioscd, file instant 
we stepped on shore, to carry my child straight to a 
physician. New anguish pierced my soul when two 
bayonets crossed upon my breast forced me, in spite 
of my alternate supplication ami rage, to remain on 
the jettee, there to wait his coming, and his previous 
scrutiny of all our healthy crew. All I could obtain 
os a special favour was a messenger to hurry his 
approach, while, panting for his amval, I sat down 
wltli my Alexis in my anus under a low shed which 
kept off a pelting shower. 1 scarce know how long 
this situation lastrKl. My mind was so wrapped up in 
the dangeiLof my boy as to remain wholly unconscious 
of tho bustle around, except when the removal of 
some cask or barrel forced me to shift my station. 
Yet, while wholly deaf to tho unceasing din of the 
place, 1 could discern the faintest rumour that seemed 
to announce tho approaching physician. 0, how 1 
cursed his unfeeling delay! how 1 would have paved 
his way with gold to have hastened his coming! and 
yet a something whispered continually in my ear that 
tl^ utmost spio^ of mail no longer could avail. 

Ah! that at least, confirmed in this sad persuasion, 
I might have tiisted the heart-rending pleasure of 
bestowing upon my departing child tho last earthly 
endearmeuts ! but, tranquil, composed, and softly 
slumbping as he looked, I feared to disturb a repose 
on which 1 founded my only remaining hopes. All at 
once, in the midst of my despair, I saw a sort of sniile 
Kght up my darling’s features, and hard as I strove to 
^aid against all vain illusions, I could not at this 
right Stop a ray of gladness from gliding unchecked 
^to my trembling heart. Short, however, was the 
joyt soon vanished tli« deceitful symptom 1 On a 
olMer view it only appeared to have been a slight 
convulsion which had hurried over my child’s now 
tranquil, countenance, as will sometimes dart over the 
naooth minor of a dormant lake the image of a bird 
& the aiK' It looked like the response of a departing 
angel, to those already bn high, that hailed his speedy 
eotmg, Tb» mnl « my Alexis was fast preparing 
.ilw 


liest he mig^t feel ill at earn in 
down upon my cloak, and 
watch the gromug change in hb ftatumt. t^l^li'SlQtl 
now was im to' me: tlm future 1 ■knew'T 'iib 
should reck. Feeling my breath clbm ^ his 
he half opened his eyes, looked as if aitw 
bbsence again suddenly leuombiug hia'&thnfi 
putting out his little moutn—seemed to crave am; 
last token of love. The temptation was too powttful: 


last token of love. The temptation was too powerful: 
I gently pressed my lip upon that of mr babe^-and 
gathered from it the proffered kiss. Life’s last jhipt 
spark was just going forth, and I caught it on the 
threshold. 'Scarce had 1 drawn back my fhee, when, 
all respiration ceased. His eye-strings broke, 'Ms 
features fell, and his limbs stiffened for ever. AU wae 
over; Alexis WHS no more. 


‘ ■ WASHIKOTON IXVIKO. 

Mr Washington Irving, a native of America, 
commenced a career of literary exertion in U>b 
country by the pnbUeatiuu in 1830 of TAe Sketch- 



, Wa^inKton Irving. . 

jSnoA, a scries of short talcs and essays, sentimental 
and Iiumoroas, which wero originally printed in alt 
American iieriodlcal, but itlustrutive of 
manners and scenery. Mr Irving had previously 
published in bis native country a humorous JibsUfty; 
of New York, by Knickerbocker, being lin imagingry, 
account of the original Dutch inbi^bitahts of. tb^' 
state; and he had also issued a satirical'neribdicM 
entitled Sahnayundu ‘ The Sfcetch-;^k^ WW' re* 
ceirud with gitut favour in Britainits csufe^lly 
elaborated style and beauties of diction VMudlfgh^. 
praised, and its portraitures of English rand' ,l& 
and customs, though too antiquated to be 
iiccuratc, were pleasing and interesting. 
obvious that the author had formed hb 
that of Addison and Gbldsmitii; 
country, its early state of society, tos.lfd'jw 
and native traditions, had also ' 

fund of natural and original descriptioiR^ 
of Eip Van Winkle and Hid Siei^y ' 

hapa the finest pieces of original 
that this century has produ^d,aeiCjli 
of Scott. In 1833 Mr Irving 
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1lrA$HU((}ION IBVJ&O, 


etuurwteri^ (3r«wn with. dehoMQr aad diKcnounatioa and Ycya^ea of Omsiopher Columbw, in four Tcdomesi 
^lui to those }nlu» former work. In 1824 appeared written in a less ornate style tiian his farmer 
aimther series of tides and sketches, but greatly ia< works, but Toloable for the new information it Coni' 
frnor, uititfedya&so/a Ilarioggoneto muniOatea Next jtai appeared JAe dwjeert ^ 

S^n in connection with the United itcs embassy, Granada, and in 18 12 £he Alhjimbra, both fonp ae tiiid 
hit Jrvmg studied the history and antiqmties of tint with tbo ancient Mouribh kingdom of Granada, and 
hmMitu) country, and in 1828 pubbshtd Thi L\fe partly fictitious bcvctal bgUtei works have 
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issued firom his fit till pi i - t inii, i nijrativc of 
Aiiicncon adri ntnrc, IJ < at m llu Prau n i. Alibttl •>- 
fatd atid Nemtend, Ac Fin piiut ipal w i rks ot Mr 
iiiing ato his ‘Sketch Book’ iml ‘ hruibudge 
Hall,' these arc the lointr-sloncs of his lime, iiid 
bkolytobe duiablt In lU ins wrilin , huw(.vir, 
tlsreare passages cvinemf hue tnstif „entk ilhe* 
tiuns, and graceful description IIis entinunts m 
manly and generous, and his patlictvi aiul huDioi<iu<! 
sketches ore in general pn r< nted lioni deet ninitmir 
into extravagance by practical good Binsc md nor 
re<t iudgmont Modem authors hue too umth 
noglri t» d the mere matter ol style, but llie sui 11 ss 
of Air Trvmg should (ominecllic tutli s tint flu i 
graces of composition, when employed iiiti o i p imt ' 
iiigs of donicatic life and the quiet siinis of uatnn, I 
can stall charm asm the dajsof Addwon, (mlil- 
soiith, and Mackenne ^ 

in Neu) Vnl 1 1 th Di t^h Ttni^'\ 

The houses of the higher el i>s wcie gtiii illi e ii 
strutted o( wood, excepting thi gablt iiid, which wiis 
of small black an! jellow Dutih buck , uid d« viw 
faced on the street, as our aiiecstors, likt then di 
scendants, wettsx ly much gnen to outw ii J show, in I 
Were noted for putting the best leg fuiiiuist Iht 
bowse w IB always fui msht d with ihuud ime of 1 ir„c 
doors and Binall windows on eyu) non , the ditc of 
its erdhtioif was curiously design ited by I'on figuus 
on the fiont; and on the tup of toe niol ws.> pnehed 
a fione little weathercock, to lit the family into the 
inipoitaiit secret wbnh way the wind blew These, 
like the sVrat^ineooks on tho tops of our steci>les, 
pointed somany diflercait ways, that ciei> man could 
haye a wind to his mmd ; and you would hai e thought 
oldAlohtshod set all his bags ol wind adiift, pcll- 
Jnsil, to gambol about this windy inttropolis, the 
tout stanch and loyal citirens, lioweiu, always went 
hewrdmg to th« weathercock on the top ol the go\ii 
aih’eheiiMS| which was certainly tho most coireet, as 
hoA.aJnisty senaut employed eseiy morning to 

gtitm up and pomt it whichever way the wind blow. 

Lt dwte dim days of simplicity and sunshine, a 

Tv , 
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passim fii flcanlmcss was the livliiig principle in ' 
dumcstii eiiixins, mil tho ui iiitsil test rf lu able 
housewiii^ i ih ir i tci which foimeJ the utmost am 
bit on if oui imcn*i,.htrncd gruilm then Ihi finit 
d rwi iiiui cpiiiid cxitps oil ill Ullages, fuiicnl", 
biiw A i s d lYs, the listn il t ''t ISiehi i i', oi some 
uih II it i isiui It w IS I naniiiifcil with a gur 
e us Ills milker cuniuly wrim„ht, wiroctimes 
into tied 11 il a d , in 1 h mu limes oi .i lion’s 
hi-il mil Ills da ly bmnished with such icluibus 
ri il, th it it wis I ftti Ills w III ut by the n ry pte- 
emti us tal 111 foi It ii sin itun Ihcwholi huu4e 
w as e list mth iii a st iti ot inund itif n, uiidii tho dis 
cqline I f 1 If ps, iid 11 oms, and sciubbing blushes, 
111 1 tho '101 hiustwins it tii I diya Were akiiid of 
imp’ ibiuu'i animal, dillJitiu^ ixiiidmjtlyato bedib- 
bill m w ill i, ms miuih th it a. lustoii in of the day 
griicly tells ua, that many oi lus tiwnawomtii glow 
to liiiewebbid tiupeis like unti iduck, and souip 
it till III, ho hid little ibubt, mill the niattei bi ex 
iinmiil into, avould lie found to hxac the tails ol met 
muds, but this I Ink upon to to t mei« sport of 
faiiiv, 01 , what is woisc, t wilful mi si resent itiun 
Ihe gland jiiiluui wts tht 'anitniii sincturum, 
where the ptssion tii deii in was indiiUcd without 
i mti 1 Tn this suud i|aitiiictit no me was per- 
iiiuitl to cuter eaccitiii, thi mistress uidkereonft 
deuti il 1 laid, who aisit i it on e a week fut the pur 
post il „nmg It a th i u„h eleiniug, and putting 
things to light > alw tys takau the prte tution of Icaa 
nvt’uir shoes at the door, and inttimg devoutly on 
then stockm., tcit Alter scrubbing the llooi, spnnk* 
lag it with ine white sand, which, was lunously 
stioked luto an„ks, and euivcs and ihomboids, with 
a bloom, aitii w vshuig the windows, rubbing and 
polishing thi fiinature, and putting % new bunch of 
erergreins in tho tinplace, the waidoir shutters were 
again ilusod to keep out the flies, and the room tart- 
tully lockid up until tlio iciulution of tune brought 
round the wcikly eleamng d it 
As to the family, they Uways entcrid m at the 
p vte, and most generally liTod m the kitchen. To 
have seen a nuraiious household assembled around 
(ho fire, one would have imagined that he was toms 
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;>in>ort«d hack to those happj 4 * 9 * of primevsl siiupli* 
dly which float before our ims^hations like golden 
rMotie. The flteplacea were of a truly patriarchal 
magnitude, where tlie whole family, old and young, 
matter and servant, black and wmte, nay, evou the 
. veiy cat and dog, enjoyed a community of privilege, 
and bad each a prescriptive right to a comer. Here 
the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, puffing 
his pipe, looking in the fire with half-shut eyes, and 
thinking of nothing for homs togctlier; the goede 
viouw on the oprosite side would employ herself dili- 
gwtly in spinning her yarn or knitting stockings. 
The youag folks would crowd around the hearth, 
listening with breathless attention to some old crone 
of a negro who was the oracle of the family, and who, 
perched like a raven in a corner of the chimney, 
wonld croak forth for a long winter afternoon a string 
of incredible stories about New England witches, grisly 
ghosts, horses without heads, and hairbreadth escapes, 
and bloody encounters amon" the Indians. 

^ In those happy days a well-regulated family always 
'rose with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed 
at sundown. Dinner was invariably a private meal, 
and the fat old burghers showed incontestable symp¬ 
toms of disapprobation and uneasiness at being sur¬ 
prised by a visit from a neighbour tm such occasions. 
But though our worthy ancestors were thus singularly 
averse to giving dinners, yet they kept up the social 
bonds of intimacy by occasional bauquetings, called 
tea-parties. 

As this is the first introduction of those delectable 
orgies, which have since become so fashinnablc in tbis 
city, 1 am conscious my fair readers will be very 
carious to receive information on the subject. Sorry 
am I that there will be but little in my d<!.scription 
calculated to excite their admiration. 1 can neither 
delight them with accounts of suffocating crowds, nor 
brilnant drawing-rooms, nor towering leathers, nor 
sparkling diamonds, nor immeasurable tnaius. I can 
detail no choice anecdotes of scandal, for in those 
primitive times the simple folk wore cither too stupid 
or too good-natured to pull each other’s characters to 
pieces; nor can I furnish, iuiy whim.sical anecdote of 
brag; how one Imly cheated, or another bounced into 
a passion j for as yet there was no junto of dulcet old 
dowagers who met to win each other’s money and lose 
their own tempers at a card-table. 

These fi&hionable parties were generally confined 
to the higher classes, or noblesse—that is to say, such 
as kept their own cows and drove their own wagons. 
The company commonly assembled at _ throe o’clock, 
and went away about six, unless it was in winter time, 
when the fashionable hours were a little earlier, that 
the ladies might get home before dark. I do not 
find that they mer treated their company to iced 
creams, jellies, or syllabubs, or regaled them with 
ncasty tiJinonds, mouldy raisins, or sour oningcs, as is 
often done in the present age of refinement. Our 
ancestors were fond of more sturdy substantial fare. 
The tea-table was crowned with a hugs earthen dish 
well stored with slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut up 
iVito morsels, and swimming in gravy.* The company 
being seated aronnd the genial board, and^ each fur- 
lii^ed with a fork, evinced their dexterity in launch- 
ing at the fattest pieces of this mighty dish, in much 
tire same manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, 
tfi Our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Sometimes 
the table was graced with immense apple-pies, or 
saUctm foil of preserved peaches and pears ; but it 
Vas edwtiys sure to boast of an enormous dish of balls 
swooned dough foied in hop’s fat, and called 
dough-nats, or oly koeka; a delicious kind of cake^ at 
mamt searce known in this dty, excepting in genuine 
itoilies. 

' 'l%e tea waa served out of a majestic delft tea-pot 
.amaaieDted wiAi paintings of fiat little Dutch shep¬ 


herds and shepherdei^, 
sailing in the air, and hoiis<ia.Pi^|iIh 
sundry other ingenious Dutch. mtai^e£:. 
distinguished themselves by ^eit adrottniitL&icf--’ 
plenishing this pot from a liu^ jcopper 
which would have made the pigmy .^ae«nmue^jaf,i 
these degenerate days sweat merely to 16«^ ifd u* 
sweeten the beverage, a lump'of sugar was lud'jiec^' 
each cup, and the company alternately 
sipped with great decorum, until an improvmwht' 
was introduce by a shrewd and economic bld^.oady,-' 
which was, to suspend a large, lump directly o|#r^; 
tea-table by a string from the ceiling, sq that It' edu^' 
be swung from mouth to mouth—an -ingenious effio-i 
dieut, which is still kept up by some families in 
bany, but which prevails, without exception, in Con-, 
munipaw, Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all ooi aucon^p* 
nated Dutch villages. 

At these primitive tea-parties the utmost propriety 
and dignity of deportment prevailed. No flirting her- 
coquetting—no gambling of old laiiies, ^or hoyden, 
chattering and romping of young ones—no sclflaatia- 
fied strutting of wealthy gentlemen with tlMir .htaitis'' 
in their pockets; nor amusing conceits ai)d liion^ey. 
divertisemeiits of smart young gentlemen with, bo’ 
brains at all. On the contrary, the young ladies-, 
.seated themselves demurely Mn their, rush-botfomeil 
rbairs, and knit their owu^'pollen stockings j nor 
ever opened their liiis, excepting to say yofc Munlieef 
or ynk ya l/nuio to any question that \^as asked 
them; bchariiig in all things like, decent well-edn- 
catt'd dam.scls. As to the gentlemen, each of them 
tTan<iui% smoked his pipe, and seemed lost in con- 
tniiplation of the hluc and white tiles with which the 
fireplaces were decorated; wherein sundry passa^ 
of '''cripturc were piously portrayed: Tobit and his 
(tog figured to great advantage; Ilaman swung .con¬ 
spicuously on his gibbet; and Jonah appeared. 
manfully boimning out of the whale, like. Hatl^uin 
through a barrel of fire. 

The parties trroke up without noise and without 
confusion. They were carried home by their, own 
carriages—that is to say, by the vehicles notqro had 
pror ideJ them, excepting such of the wealthy os eon]d 
afford to keep a wagon. The gentlemen gaflesitiy 
attended their fair ones to their'respective abodes, 
and took leave of them with a hearty smack, at -the 
door; which, as it was an established piebe of etiquette, 
done in perfect simplicity and honesty of .heart, 
occasioned no scandal at that time, nor should it at 
the present—if our great-grandfathers approved tke 
custom, it would argue a great want of roveteiwe ^ . 
their descendants to say a word against it. , 

, Rainy Sunday in an /rm.] ; “ 

[From ‘ Bracetirtdge Ball.’] ' . '' ' 

It was a rainy Sunday in the glbomy mon'|h^ m 
November. 1 h^ been detained in the course 


town of Derby. A wet Sunday .oquJikEj; in^fa 
whoever has had the luckteexperientie.'one,,<im‘Mtinti > 
judge of my situation. The rain patte^(l.«^^i%il^t 
casements, the bells tolled for church- wjtiji 
choly sound. I went to the windows';!^ 
something to amuse the eye, but it 
been placed completely out of the rtacn ’ 

meet. The windows of luy bed-room ,, 

tiled roofs and stacks of ebiuih^t!, 
sitting-room commanded nfajl fieW M 
I know of nothing more, .calculated; 
sick of tlijs world thaa a 'gfoblefykna 
The place was littered 

kickM about • 








EJr&LtSH L]fflEIlXTUEE. 


JOHN QivaotHacmawt. 


ft sfeunilint yool ^Sf «atet sturoundioz an 
J-utiM’WeiM aererU half-droWned fowls 
?togfetK'ite^ under a cart, among which was a 
'jO&Ui^Uc brOst-Atllen coch, drenched out of all life 
'' 4 i& 9 'mfrit,'hi 8 drooping tail matted, as it were, into 
mther, along which the water trickled from 
U hack; near‘the cart was a half-dozing cowchew- 
end; and standing patiently to be rained on, 
wit&'wmthe of rapoiir rising from her reeking hide; 
4 WftU-^ed horse, of the loneliness of the stable, 
WasT ^dtiog hlb spectral head out of a window, with 
l^e rain Upping on it from the eaves; an unhappy 
'otitr, ehahind to a dog-house hard by, uttered somc- 
tl^ng every now and then between a bark and a yelp; 
ft drab pf a kitchen wench tramped backwards and 
forwards through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky 
hs the weather itself, ererythiiig, in short, was com¬ 
fortless and forlorn, excepting a' crew of hard-drink¬ 
ing ducks, asscmhled like boon companions round a 
puddle, and makuig a riotous noise’over their liquor. 

1 sauntered to the window, and stood gazing'at the 
people picking their way to church, with petticoats 
hoisted mid-leg high, and dripping umbrellas. The 
bells ceased to toll, and the streets berame silent. I 
then athused myself with watching the daughters of 
a tradesman opposite, who,'being confined to the 
house for tear of wetting their Sunday finery, ■ played 
ofi’ their charms at the front windows, to fiiscinate the 
chance tenants of tlic inn. They at length were sum¬ 
moned aWa^ by a vigilant vincg.ar-facc# mother, and 
I had nothing further from with^out to amuse me. 

The day continued lowering and glomiy; the 
slovenly,ra^cd, tyongy clouds drifted hca«lyalong; 
there was no variety even in the rain; it was one 
dull, continued, monotonous patter, patter, patter, 
excepting that now and then I was enlivened In- 
the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of tile 
drop upon a passing umbrella. It was quite re¬ 
forming (if I may be allowed a haeSneyed phrase 
of the day) when in the coutsc of the morning ii 
horn blew,-and a stage-coach whirltd *through the 
street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, 
cowering under cotton umbrellas, and seethed toge¬ 
ther, and reeking with the steams of wet hov-coats 
and upper Benjamins. The sound brought out 
from- their lurking-places a crew of vi^abond Imys 
and vagabond dogs, and the oarroty-heailed Inwilor, 
and that nondescript animal yclept Boots, and all 
the other vagabond race that infest the purlieus of an 
inn^ but the bustle was transient; the conch jigain 
whirled'on its way; and boy and dog, and hostler 
and Bouts, all slunk back again to tlieir holes; the 
street again became silent, .and the rain continued 
to min on.. 

■ The evening gTadiially wore away. The trafcllept 
read the papers two or three times over. Some drew 
round the fira ond told long stories about their 
hk^es, about their adventures, their overturns, and 
'hr^inp-down. They discussed the credits of diffe- 
"VSiit meiwapts and different inns, find the two wags 
told Mverid choice anecdotes of pretty chumbermaids 
''Wd klh4 landladies. All this passed as they were 
what they called their nightcaps; that 
'tftrobg glasses of brandy and water or 
d/^iui^other mixture of the kind; after which 
;|lmy ^er*another rang for Boots andthccham- 
‘h 4 )i!piidy 4 it<|( walked off to bed in old shoes cut down 
iMrf'ini^lltmriy uncomfortable slippers. There was 
•ii&ly one'.iqan' left*—a short-legged, long-bodied, ple- 
'4ith a very laige, sandy head. He sat 
with a.gla.ss of port wine negus and a 
and stirring, and meditating and sip- 
^M^-^m>.othing was left but the spoon. He gra- 
Dolt upright in his chair, with the 
st^ding before, him; and the candle 
ioo, for the stick grew long and 


black, and cabbaged at the end, and 'dimmed the 
little light that remained in the chamher- - gloom 
that now prevailed was contagious. ArUund hdog the 
shapeless and almost spectral box-coats of departed 
travellers, long since buried in deep sleep. I only 
heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep-drftwn 
breathings of the sleeping toper, and the drippings iff 
the tain—drop, drop, dtop--froiu the eaves of the' 
house. 


JOHN GIBSON MCKBAHT. 

John Gibson Lockkabt, the biographer of his 
illustrious father-in-law. Sir Walter Srott and editor 
of the Quarterly Review, is author of four novels— 
Valerius, a lloman Story, three volumes, 1821 Adam 
lilair, one volmiio, 1822; Reginald Dalton, three 
volumes, 1823; and Mattlieio Wald, one volume, 
18-24. 

The first of Mr Lockhart’s productions is the 
best. It is a tale of the times of Trajan, when that 
emperor, disregarding the example of his predecessor 
Nerva, persecuted the small Christian community 
which had found shelter in the bosom of the Eternal 
City, and were csilmly pursuing tlicir pure worship 
and peiiccfiil lives. As the blood of'the martyr is 
the seed of the church, the Cliristians were extend¬ 
ing their numbers, tbuugii condemned to meet in 
caves and sepulchres, and forced to n-nounce the 
honours and .unbition of the world. The hero of Hie 
tale visits Konic for the first time at this interesting 
period. Hu is the son of a Itoman commander, who 
had settled in Britain, and is summoned to llome 
after the death of his parents to take x>ossession of 
an estate to which,-as the heir of tiie X alcrii, ho had 
become entitled. Ills kinsman Licinius, an eminent 
lawyer, receives him with affection, and introiluces 
him to his friends and acquaintances. We arc thus 
prusuiitud with sketches of the domestic society of 
the Homans, with pictures of tlio Eoruni, tlie baths, 
temples, and other marvels of Rome, which are 
briefly, but distinctly and picturesquely delineated. 
At tlie villa of Capito, an Epicurean philosopher, 
Valerius meets with the two fair nieces of his host,' 
Sompronin and Athaiiasia. The latter is the heroine 
of tho tale—a pure intellectual creation, in which we 
sue united the Roman grace and feminine sweetness 
of the patrician l.-uiy, with the high-soulcd fortitude 
and elevation of the Christian. Athanasia has em> 
br;w:cd the new faith, and is in close communion 
with its professors. Her charms overcome Valerius, 
w'ho soon obtains possession of her secret; and after 
various adventures, in whieli he succours the perse¬ 
cuted maiden, and aids in her wonderful escape, he 
is at length admitted by baptism into the fellowship 
of the Christians, and embarks with Athanasia for 
Britain. 'J'lie materials of such a story are neces¬ 
sarily romantic and imjiressive. The taste and 
splendour uf ancient Rome present a fertile field for 
the imagination, and the tnuisition from these to 
the suffcringil*, the devorioii, and dangers of tlm 
early Christimis, calls up a different and not less 
striking train of feelings and associations. In his 
serious .and pathetic scenes the author is most suc¬ 
cessful. In the low humour of Ills attendants, the 
vulgar display of the rich widow, and the servile 
IKidantry of the stoic tutor, there appear to us many 
sing against good taste. Some of the satirical touclies 
and phrases are also at variance with the purity and 
elegance of the general strain of the story, and with 
tl|f consummate art with which the author has 
wrought up his situations of a tragic and lofty na¬ 
ture, where we are home along by a deep and steady 
feeling of refined pleasure, interest, and admiratlcBi. 
One of the most striking scenes id the novel is n 
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mnd display at tlie Ftariaa amphitheatare, {,iren by 
&e epporor on tbe anniversary of tiie d ly on wludi 
^he VM adopted by Nerm On this ocuuion a Chru* 
tisn prisoner u brought forward, either to n-nounco 
his futh in the face of the assetuM}, or to die in the 
atens. lihghty thousand persons were there met, 
‘from the loray senators on liieu silken couches, 
along the parapet of the an no, up to the impcne* 
trablc mass of plebeian lumli vluch skirted tho 
bori/on, above tlie topmost v, ill ot the amphitheatic 
itself’ The scene conclude, with the exemtum of 
the Chi Mtun In anotht r si cue there is it classic 
grace, uifitcd with dehcat j of leihng It describes 
Athanasia m ptison, and visited thcio by \ ileniis 
tluough the connivance of Silo, the } iiler, a ho be 
longs to the Christiin pai ty — 

I bad homed along the daikeniiig streets, and up 
the ascent of the CapUoline, seiree listening to the 
stortr (f the (.letan On leaching tho summit, svi 
found the conits about the temple of Tnpitcr already 
oceiipied by detachments of loot I hoatened to the 
Marameitine, and befire the ] isteni opined to admit 
us, the Pnetorian sqn idion h id di lyn up it the gii it 
gate bahinus beckoned me to him * Cnius,’ e ud 
he, stooping on his hoist, ‘ would to IIi asen 1 hi. 11 e< n 
spaied this duty I f otilius conics forth this moinent, 
and then we go back to the P U itine; and I Ic ar- I 
fear wt arc to guard thither your Athui isia 11 >uu 
wish to enter the prison, quu k«n your step^ ’ 

We hail Heart ely entuc d thi inner i ourt ere babinns 
also, and about i store ot Ins 1 r,it ni ins, lodo into it 
Silo and Boto iveie st ending t igether, and lioth had 
already hastened towards me, bat the (ailtr, si i mg tht 
centuiion, waseeonsti iiued to pait lioin i ic with int. 
hurried Ward —‘Pity me, foil ilso ini most w retd el 
But sou know the wav , hue, take this key, hasten to 
my dear lady, and tell hci w hat c unmands h iri < nii ’ 

Alas I Slid I toiuysili, of what ti liii,,s am I U med 
ever to be the messenger' but she w is ih no, ind )ii w 
could I shrink from any pom that might ]>( ih ips alio 
Slate hers i 1 took the key, elided ilon ' tho coni 
dors, and stood once more it the door ol the chamber 
m which I had parted fiom Athaiiasi v No v ntc 
answered to my knock, I repeated it tbiee times, and 
then, agitated with indistinct appiehciision, hesitated 
no longer to open it No lamp was buniiii, within 
the ehambor, but from withe ut there eutcud a waici 
mg glar“ of deep saftron eoiloiired li„lit, which showed 
me Athanasia extended on her coueh Its ominous 
and troubled hue had no powei ti mu the imaj,( et 
her sleeping tranquillity 1 hung over nci for a me 
ment, and was about to distiub tl at luiubct—pci 
haps the last slumber oi prate ind mu xinre— wiitn 
the chamber walls wcieyisited witliajet laper glare 
‘Cams,’ she whispered, as 1 stepped liom beside the 
couch,‘why do you leave mo’ ‘■ta), Valt>iius’ I 
looked back, but her eyelids wtir dill closed; the 
same calnv smile was upon her di iiiiiug lips Ihe 
light streamed rodder and more, leJ All in in in 
stMt became os iiuiet without as within I approai hed 
tho window, and saw Cotihus standm ' m the midst 
of the court, babinus and bilo nt ti him, the hoi se¬ 
men drawn up on either side, and a soldier close hi 
hind restirg upon an unsheathed swerd I siwthe 
keou blue eye as heicc as ever I saw that tho blood 
wu still fervid in his cheeks, foi the eomplcsion of 
this naiu was of the same bold uid florid biightness, so 
uaoommon m Italy, which you has e seen lepn se uted in 
the pictures of byila; and even the bWe oi the torches 
setnied to>strive m vam to heighten its natuial scarlet 
Ihe soldier had lifted his sword, and my eye was iixqel, 
as In fascination, when sudde^y a deip voice was 
liAu^ omidlat the deadly silence —‘ Cotihus '—look up. 


wmdow not far distant from that at whb^ I ’^u 
placed, stretched forth bis fettered hanij a| he 
spake —* Cotilius 1 1 charge thee, look upen the h^ 
from whuh the blessed water of baptism was (gjst 
upon thy head I charge thee, look upon xm, Sflld 
say, ere yet the blow be given, upon What h^ 
thoughts aie fixed I Is this sword bared a^unat the 
rebel of Casai, oi a martyr of Jesus) I chai^ tbee, 
speak, mil lor thy soul’s sake siiepk tiuly.’ 

A bitter motion of dcnsiou passed over hlg, lips, 
and he nodded, as il impatiently, to fhe Prieioriah. 
Instinctively 1 turned mo from the spectacle, and my 
eye rested a >am upon tbi couch of Athanaiaai—but net 


bwiicuess thoughts eh ise thoughts in the wilderness of 
dreams bo it was that she started at the very mo¬ 
ment vvhen the blow was given, and she whis^red— 
lor it was still bu‘ a deep whisper—* Spare me, Trajan, 
(tts-sir, I’liiicie hive pity on my youth—storngthen, 
btrcngtheu nil, good Loid' Ik ' fie' wo must not he 
to s ivo lilc I elix— A altnus—come (lose to rlio Gaius 
— J)ie' let us remember w© are Homans—’Iis tht 
tiumpet—* 

Thi i’ritorim tiumpet sopnded the march in the 
(ouit lilow, nr d Atl anasia, staiting from her sleep, 
ga/cd wildly atound the leldLuod cliauibci The 
blast ot tho tl impit wis iiidiod in her ear—and \ ti¬ 
ll iius hung I 'cr her , but iftci a luomeut 'She cloud 
ot the btoken dwani passed away, and the maiden 
smiled np she istindid her hand to me liom the 
couch, nif I l)ci,an ( gather up tlie ringlets that floated 
all ikwn upon hci shoulder She blushed and smiled 
Til tiiidully, and asked me histily whenie I tamo, 
ai I lot what purpose I had come, but before I tould 
ahower, tho glare tli it wis yet in the chamber seemed 
anew to be peiplexing hir, and she ga/cd from me to 
the lid walls,"ai d tmii them to me ogam; and then 
onic moie the triiiiqet wis blown, and Athanasia 
sprung from'her' eon h I know not in what terms I 
was essay in to tell her wliat was the truth, but 1 
know, that eie I had said many words, she discovered 
niy 1 leaning I or a moment she looked deadly pall*, 
in s] I to of ail the glaic of the torch beams; but she 
ipcoveipd hirself, and said in a voice that sounded 
almost IS if it i imc from n light heart —‘ But, I aius, 

I must not go to Casar without having at least a gar- 
linil on my he 1(1 Ntayhirt, Valerius, and I shall 
be rt dy inoii quite loady ’ 

It seemed to me is if slii were less hasty than the 
had piotuisc 1, yet niuiy inniutes elapsed not ere she 
letuincd bbephtiked a blossom from her hair as 
she drew ncai to me, end said, ‘Take it you must 
nit retii'L one t ken raiic, this also is a sacred gift 
(anis, you must le iin never to look upon it withobA 
ki sing these icl stii ikt—these biased streaks of tba 
Ohiistian Ifower ’ 

I took the fiuwi 1 f] im lici hand and pressed H to 
my lips, and 1 itoienibeiod that the very first d» I 
saw Athanasia sht had plucked such a one'-wuen 
apait fiom all the lest m the gardens of Cspitoi 1 
told her wb it 1 reraenibcnd, and it seemed at rf tkv 
little cmuiustdnee had called up all tho image of' 
pcaceiul days, for once more sorrowfulness ^Ser^ 
upon her countenanCi If the tear wit kuifr 

ewer, it was not permitted to drop; and Atbanw^M^ 
turned ogam to hei flower. *' 

* Do you think there ato any of them in 
iiaid she, ‘ do you think that th^ woild > 
there) Y ou must go to my dear nnel^ 
not deny you when you tell him tbair m WW 
sake he is to give you some of his. Thty hW 14, 
pahsion-flower—’tis an emblem of art 
Caius, these purple streaks tad like triwdng dntir 
and here, look ye, they axe all round the soweri Is 


lius, ike clmsitaji pnest, stanuuig at an open I and here, look ye, they axe all round the doweri 
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it Aot'roqrUkd a bloody atom upon a pAle browt I on the main coast of the Palatinate, and then nnt- 
Vill' talet IWe of them in my hand, too, Caiue; utd sued their course loisarely through a rich and lerel 
methinki t ghWl not disgrace myself when I look country, until the groves of Gryphenrast rcfSit'ed 
upon it, evod'thought Tnyan should be frowning upon them amidst all the breathless splendour of a noble 
me.* sunset. It would be difficult to express the emotions 

t h(td not the heart to interrupt her; but heard with which young Reginald regarded, for the &nt 
silently all As said, and 1 thought she said the words time, the ancient demesne of his race. The scene srat 
qniekly and eagerly, as if she feared to be interrupted, one which a straiiyer, of years and experience voiy 
The old priest came into the ch.nnl)er whilo she was superior to his, might haic Ix'en pardoned for con* 


yet speaking so, and said very composedly, ' Come, 
my^uear Aild, our friend has sent again for us, and 
the soldiers have bcon watting already some space, 
who are to convey us to the Palatine. Come, childiun, 
wg must port for a moment—perhaps it may bo but 
fora moment—and Valerius may remain heie till we 


• Old contemporary trees,* ^ 
was tho more than realisation of iheiished dreams. 


rttum to him. Here, at least, iar tiaius, you shall ^tiToim^t^nly iio dtaw in his rein and the whole party 
have the earliest tidings and the surest.* approached 

The good man took Athanasia by the hand, and t**® pteway together at the slowest p^e. 
she, sm?)^ now at length more serenely than ever, , is almost m the he^t of the village, 

said only. ‘Farewell theS^Cains, for a little moment!' 

toi b,,„d taio.1, 

ftom him. I began to followthem, but the priest almos*f «>c prmcely forest, whose 

waved his hand ^ if to forhid me. The door closed puie-tre® 


Wared his hand as if to for] 
aijter thorn, and 1 was alone. 


darken and ennoble the aspect of the srholo sutround- 
n -n iingrcnon. U he peasantiy, who wateli tho flocks and 

. ***) ,*** ^ m title rans, Hmne Pa^itgfi those deep and grassy glades, the fishermen, 

in ^ Life of jfr AdipnJihtr, MiaUikr of the Go^prt diaw their subsistence from the clear waters of 
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at C^i-Meiklftia a narrative of the falluf aScottuh and the woodmen, whose axes resound all 


ministej^from the punty and dignity (jf the pastoral 
character, and liis nstoratwn, after a season of deep 


day long among the incxluustible thicKets, are the 
sole inhabitants oi the simple place. Over thcii cot' 


peniteneo and contrition, 1o the* duties of his sa<*red tages the hall of Gijphcrwast has predoniinatid for 
profogaion, in the same place whkh hni^ formerly mgyiy long eentunes, a tiue old northern manor- 
witnessed his worth and usefulness. Tin unpleasant bouse, not devoid of a eiitaiii magnificence iii its 
nature of the story, and a certain tone of txaggera- j^neral aspect, though making slender pretensions 
tion and BCutimontah.sm in pnits of it, render tlie to anything like elegance in its details, the central 
perusal of the work somewhat painful and disugn*- tower, square, massy, rade, and almost destitute of 
able, ami even of doubtful morality. Rut ‘Adam windows, iccalls the knightly and tioiibled period of 
Blaar’ is llowerfully written, with .unaccurate coii- the old Itonler wars; whib* iho oiershadowiiig roofs, 

(*CnHnil of ^tKfttlSll foHllllfir 1111(1 T)fl.S* en.r>Aj1 Ttnl/vn-nsoa oiirl titiilfWawiriiia svltiirynn-ca urMki:f«ivws(9 


eeption of Scottish feeling and charactor, and pas- tan cJ balconies, and luiiltifarious chimneys scattered 
sngea of description equal to any in t\jo author’s other over the ii st of the building, attest the successive in¬ 
works. The d'udcrrhearted enthusiastic minister of fluence of many more or less tasteful generations. 
Crosi-Meikle is Imrried on to lus dos/nfall * by fate Excepting in the original baronial tower, the upper 
and znotaphysical aid,’ and never appears in the pjits of the house are all formed of oak, but this with 
lightof a guilty person; while his faithfhl elder, John such an air of strength and solidity os might well 


Crosi-Meikle is Imrried on to lus downfall by fate Excepting in the original baronial tower, the upper 
and znotaphysical aid,’ and never appears jii the pjits of the house are all formed of oak, but this with 
lightof a guilty person; while his faithfhl elder, John such an air of strength and solidity os might well 
Maxwell, and. his kind friends at Seiiiplehaugb, are shame many modern structures raised of better mate- 
just and hononrahle representatives of tlic good old rials. Nothing could be more peifectly in harmony 


Rcotch rural classes. 


with the whole chaiocter of the placfi than the 


'Reginald Dolton’ is the most extended of Mr autumnal bruwnnesi of the stately trees around... 
Lockhart’s fictions, and gives us more of the ‘ genu- The same desceiulin j ray.s were tinging witk rich 
ral form and pressure’ of humankind and sheiety lustie the outlines of their lore tiunks, and the pro- 
tban bis two previous works. The scene is laid in jectiug edges of the old-fashioned bay-windows which 
England, and we have a full account of college life in they Hhelteicd; and sonic rooks of very old family 
Oxford, where Itc^nald, the hon), is educated, and were cawing overhead almost in the midst of the 
where be learns to imbibe port, if not pregudiee. The hospitable saioko-wrcaths. Within a couple of yards 
dissipation and oxtravagmico of tlic son 'almost ruhi from the door of the hou-e an eminently respectable- 
bis mther, an English clergyman; and some scenes looking old man, in a powdered wig and veiy rich 
of distress and suffering consequent on thismiseon- livery of blue and sc.-ulct, was sitting on a garden 
duet are related wiOi true and manly feeling. liegi- chair with a pipe in his month, and a cool tankard 
nsM Joins in tlie rows and quarreleof the gownsmen within hiv reach upon the gtound. 


(wbipbsxp described at considerable length, and with 


hitt ho has virtue enough left to fall in love; and 
the 80 «ue where he declares itis passion to the fair 
Hetea Hesketh is one of the most interesting and 


- ... , , .1 The tale of Matthew Wald is related in the first 

appmfeotly complete knowledge of similM scenes^ person, and the hero experiences a great variety of 

Va*A hsia •wsssrssA mv^vvvywlv Ivifl* v/si Will vsw li’xwm a a»ni>l I fik waa a . A .a > . 


fortune. He is nut of the amiaMe or romantic 
school, and seems to have been adopted (in the man- 


n BeginAld to the patrlmoiiy of nis ^ccators, rativee of the work, are interesting and ablywritten. 
sup]^ the usual «citement for novel readers; but There is also much worldly shrewdness and observa- 
of “ clumsily manag^, and evinced in the delineation of some of the scones 

m vlltw of tho hook consiste m its pictures of Eng- characters j tot on the whole, it i& the poorest 


TO vllt» ot Vfto pooK connsM m its pictares ot hmg- characters j tot on the whole, it i& the poorest 
-1^ maimers, and in its cl^ of Mr Lockhart’s novels. The awkward improbable 

i-MMpf tiumpit and following is a de- manner in whito the events are brought about, and 

JenjJlhHL of aa indent Engliah mansion tl,e cai^eggnegg and inelegance of the lannu^ itt 

to bait their horses at a little village many places, are remarkable in a^imter of omteal 
’* * SM 
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)^1is and hi0i: attiuDibentB n . a scholar. Mr 
X^har^ we suspect, like Sheridan, requires time 
and Batient levisioa to brii^.mit fully bis concep- 
tioai^ and nevertbe^ss ia'often tempted or inipellra 
to huwy to a close. 

Mr Lockhart is a native of the citj^ of Glasgow, 
sop of 'the late Rev. John Loddiart, minister of the 
OoUege Gburoh. He was educated at the university 
of his native city, and, in consequence of his supe¬ 
riority in his chases, was selected as one of the two 
students whom Glasgow college sends annually to 
Oaford, in virtue of an endowment name<i ‘Snell’s 
Poundatiem.’ Having taken his deg^, lilr lx)ck- 
hart repured to bldinburgh, and applied himself to 
the study of the law. lie entered at the bar, but 
was qtd^ly induced to devote himself chiefly to 
Kteraturc. Besides tlie works we have mentioned, 
Mr Lockhart was a regular contributor to Black- | 
wood’s Magaaine, and imparted to that work ai 
lar^ portion of the spirit, originality, and deter¬ 
mined political character which it has long main¬ 
tained. In 1820 lie was married to Sophia, the eld¬ 
est daughter of Sir Walter Scott, a lady who pos¬ 
sessed luucli of the conversational talent, the unaf¬ 
fected good humour, and liveliness of her father. 
Mrs Lockhart died on the 17th of May 1837, in Jjon- 
don, whitlier Mr Lockhart had gone in 1825 to re¬ 
side as successor to Mr Gifibrd in tlic editorship of 
the Quarterly Review. 

PK0JES8OB Wn.SON. 

PaovKssoR WiLsov carried the peculiar features 
and characteristics of his poetry into his prose com¬ 
positions. Tim same amiable gentleness, tendeniess, 
love of nature, pictures of solitary life, humble aflec- 
tions, and pious hopes, e-xpressed in an elaborate but 
rich structure of language, which fixed upon tlio 
author of the Isle of Palms the title of a Lake P<mt, 
may be seen in all his talcs. The first of these ap¬ 
peared in 1822, under the name of Lights ajuiUJuidoms 
of Scottish a Selection fnm the Papers of «Ac 
lata Arthur Austin. This volume consists of twenty- 
four short tales, three of which (The Elder’s Fune¬ 
ral, The Snow-Storm, and The Forgers) had pre¬ 
viously been published in Blackwood’s Magaaine. 
Most of them are tender and pathetic, and relate to 
Scottish rural and pastoral life, 'The innoemnee, 
simplicity, and strict piety of ancient manners are 
deserib^ os still lingering in our vales; but, with a 
fine spirit of homely truth and antique Scriptural 
phraseology, the author’s scenes and characters are 
too Arcadian to be reaL llis second work. The, 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay (one volume, 1823), is | 
more regular in construction and varied in incident. 
Tlie heroine is a maiden in humble life, whose father 
imbites the opinions of Paine, and is imprisoned' 
bn a charge of sedition, but afterwards released. lie 
bt^mes irreligious and profane as well as dis¬ 
affected, and elopes with the mistress of a brother 
; reformer. The gradual min and deepening dis- 
tiess of this man’s innocent family are related with 
. Aiich pathos, Margaret, the eldest daughter, endea- 
vmiua to maintain the family by keeping a school; 
one of her brothers goes to sea, and Margaret 
fofms an attachment to a sailor, the shipmate of her 
btolfeer, who is afterwards drowned by the upset¬ 
ting of a boat in the Firth of Forth, Sorrows and 
disaMdtS 'continually accumulate on the amiable 
hetoitKt Her fortitude is put to a series of severe 
tritds, BQd though it is impossible to resist the 
mbnraul interest of the story, vre feel that tlB 
niiiiKiiT bat drawn too largelv on the sympathies of 
Idt teadert, kfid representeu the patli of virtuous 
.dniiJclB fkr toQi melRkteholy and opplreasive a light 


I'hfi successivBf.bereaveiheBta and 
garet Lyndwy .are Uttie.rdieved..hy.,ieij)lm3de.'Rii 
diali^e: they proceed in unvuisied 
lio bright aliucements el In^iguiatioe^ ttftobon^. aa 
to the ncefies of suffering Hat are tb fbrcilfly'~d%, 
picted. In many parts of the tale we ate ruMindM 
of the affecUng pictoies of (k’ahhe-ftp .trks 
human nature, so heart-rending in thsir a^^ moA. 
their grief. Of this kind is the description of thn. 
removal of the Lyndsays from their riual dw^^nff 
to one of the close lanes of the citiy,« whi<d» it-aa 
natural and as truly pathetic os any sbmie, in 
modern fiction:— 

The twenty-fourth day of November came at last^ 
a dim, dull, dreaiy, and obscure day, fit for parting, 
everlastingly ftom a place or person tenderly, beloveo. 
There was no sun, no wind, no sound, in He misty 
and unechoing air. A deadness lay over the irH 
earth, and there was no visible heaven. Thmr goods 
and chattels werr few; but many littlo delays oc¬ 
curred, some accidental, and more in the ummling- 
ness of their hearts to take a final farewell. A neigh¬ 
bour had lent bis cart for the flitting, and it was now 
standing loaded at the door reniy to move away. The 
fire, which had been kindled in the morning with a few 
borrowed peats, was now out, He shutters ologe4i the, 
door was locked, and the key pu| into the hand of the 
person scut to receive it. Ana now there was nothing 
more to be sajd or done, and the irnnatiqnt horse 
started briskly away from Broehead. lue mind girl 
and poor Marion were sitting in the cart—Margaret 
and her mothet were on foot. Esther hod two or 
throe sniau flower-pots in her lap, for in her blindness 
she loved the sweet fragrance and the felt forms and 
imagined beauty of flowers; and the innocent carried I 
atyay her tame pigeon in her bosom. Just as Mar¬ 
garet lingricd on the threshold, the Robin Redbrea^, 
that had been, their boarder for seversl Winters, 
hopiied upon the stone scat at the side of the door, 
and turned up its merry eyes to her face. ‘ Thete;’ 
said she, ‘is your last crumb from ns, sweet Robyj 
hut there is a (iod who takes care o' us aV The 
widow had by this time shut down the lid of her 
memory, and left all the hoard of her thoughts and 
feelings, joyful or despairing, buried in darkness. 
The assembled group of neighbours, mostly mothers,, 
with their children in their arms, had given the ‘ God 
bless you, Alice, Qod bless you, Margaret, Mid the 
lave,’ and began to disperse; each turning to her own 
cares and anxieties, in which, before night, the Lyn^ 
says would either be forgotten, or thought on wlih 
that unpainful sympathy which is all the poof can 
afford or expect, but which, as in this case, often 
yields the fairest fruits of charity and love, 

A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart ao4 He 
foot travellers all the way to the city. ^6rt as ilto. 
distance was, they met with several '»tte flittjngs,’. 
some seemingly cheeiful, and from good to battorp- 
others with wo-be|^one faces, going like' th^OO^elres 
down the path of poverty on a journey frofit, 
they were to rest at night in a bare and'hohm^ 
house. • * ■ ' .f ;' 

The cart stopped at the foot Of a lane.t9<)|.'iM^^^ 
to admit the wheels, and also ; 

horse. Two or three of their hew ne(^bOttoli^j|^ 
sons in the very humblest condition, cpuuisWjym^-' 
negligently dressed, but seemingly Imft 


Mrs Lyndsay I Hech, s^ but yoh’th^ 
cauld wet day for coming into Auld ^ 
kintra folks ca’ Embre. Ilae ye had spy 
ye, o’ your gudemon since be 
mor! Dool be tri’ h« and'h? 
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kindly to VD^ 'qve^oning, fbr toe knev it wm not j 
totont anki&dlj^. ' ^ke cart ww eoou unladen, and 
tie fttniltore - Jlat' into 'tier empt j' room. A cheerful 
.fire waF blaadlg, and the nniinated and interested 
fltoM of the botaegt folb who crowded into it, on a 
tii^« acquaintance, uncereraoniously and curiously, 
hut without rudeness, gave a cheerful welcome to the 
/netr dwellings . In a quarter of an hour the beds were 
; huii doim-^^e room decently arranged—one and all 
oft^ ndghhouTS said, *Gude night,’ and the door was 
clam upon the Lync^ys iu their new dwelling. 

’ .TheyDleased and ate their bread in peace. The 
Bible>was then opened, and Margaret read a chapter. 
T^re was frequent and loud uoise iu the lane of pass¬ 
ing mmment Or anger, but this little congregation 
wonh^tped God in a hynm, Esther’s sweet voice lca<l- 
ing 'the aacred melody, and they knelt together in 
' pnyn. ''Tt has been beautifully said by one whose 
worVa ate not unkuoAvn in the dwellings of the poor— 
Tired Nature'e sweet restorer, baimy sleep! 

He, like the 'World, bis ready visit 

• IVItete fortune amiles; tlw wretched he forsakes; 

. Swift' on hit downy pinions flies from wo. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Not so did sleep this night forsake the wretched. 
He came like moonlight into the house of the widow 
and the fatherless, aifd, under the shadow of his 
wings, their souls lajniu oblivion of all trouble, or 
perhaps solaced even with delightful dreams. 

In 18f4 Mr Wilson published anSther but in¬ 
ferior story, The Foresters. It certainly is a singn- 
lar and interesting feature in the genius of sin 
author known-as an active man of the vtorld, who 
' has spent most his time in the higlier social circles 
of his native country and in England, and whose 
scholastic and pditical tastes would seem to poiijt 
to a di^rent result, that, insteiul of portraying 
the manners with wiiich he is familiv—instchd of 
i^ulging in witty dialogue or humorous illustra¬ 
tion, he should have selected homely t^ottisli sub¬ 
jects for his works of fiction, and ajqiearcd never so 
iMppy or BO enthusiastic as when expatiating on the 
jeyg and sorrows of his humble countrymen iti the 
sequestered and unambitious w'alks of life. 

"Various other novels issued about this time from 
the Edinburgh press. Mrs .Tounstune publislied 
anonymously Clan. Alltyn (ISl.'S), a tale written 
before the appearance of Waverley, and approach¬ 
ing that work in the romantic glow which it .casts 
over IjOghland character and scenery. Mrs Grant 
of (it higldy competent authority) has borne 

testimony to the correctness of the Highland deserip- 
I tluns In * Clan Albyn.’ A second novel, Elizaheth 
, (fe Bmet, was published by Mrs Johnstupc in 1827, 

[ containing happy sketches of familiar Sottish hie. 
Thb fady 'isalso authoress of some interesting tides 
for (^ihlmn. The Diversions of Hoth/cot, The Niyhis 
of tie Round Table, &c. and is also mi extensive cun- 
trflJ^tor to the periodical literaturOof the day. Her 
'Styiods e’a!«y and elegant, and her writings arc marked 
by good sense and a riclily cultivated mind. 

' > ^OUto Dick Lauoer, Bart, has written 
. Cbnhcctcd witli Scottish life and history, 

'1835, and The Wt^ of Badenoeh, 1827. 
.]p ^omas wrote an interesting account of 

tofiOfOltl^TIoodk in Morayshire, which happened in 
tte^adlumn of I639>, He was then a resident among 
the scenes of fhis unexampled inundation, 

B described its effects with great picturesque- 
[ henuty, and with many homely end jpaihctic 
1 rdtdive to the iuffering people. Sir Thomas 
pubin4>ed a series of Highla^ Rambks, much 
|o hil Qftrjy.'nor^, though abounding, like 
H jttilting detoriptioDS of natural scenery. 


He has edited Gilpin's Forest 'Aisd Sir 

Uvedale Price’s Essays on the FiGtnresqn^ 'n*itfog 
mneh new matter to each; and hewascomniiiskuied 
to write a memorial of her Majesty Queen Vkitoria’s 
visit to Scotland in 1842. A complete fcaoMbdge 
of his native country, its scenery, people, histdij,. 
and antiquities—a talent for picturesque delineatiDn 
—and a taste for architecture, landscape-gardening,' 
and its attendant rural and elegant pursuits, distin¬ 
guish this author. 

27«! FoatA and Manhood of (^U Thornton, ISSf, 
was hiulcd as one of tlie most vigorous and interest¬ 
ing fictions 5f the day. It contained sl^tches of 
college life, military campaigns, and other bustling 
scenes and adventures strongly impressed with truth 
and reality. Some of tiie foreign scenes in this work 
are very vividly drawn. It was the production of 
the late TnoMAS Hamilton, Esq., who visited Ame¬ 
rica, and wrote a lively ingenious work on the 
new world, entitled Men and Manners in America, 
1833. Mr Hamilton was one of the many travellers 
who disliked the peculiar customs, the democratic 
government, and social habits of the Americans; and 
he spoke his mind freely, but apparently in a spirit 
of trutli and candour. 

In 1828 a good imitation of the style of Galt was 
publislied by Mr Moir of Musselburgh, under the 
title of The Life of Mansie iVaugh, Tailor in DatkeiA. 
Tarts of this amusing autobiography had previously 
appeareil in Blackwood’s M.agazinc, and it was mucdi 
relished for its quaint simplicity, shrewdness, and 
exhibition of genuine Scottish character. 

Among the other writers of fiction who at this 
time published anonymously in Edinburgii was an 
English divine, Un .Iames Hook (1771-1828), the 
only brother of Tlieudore Hook, and who was dean 
of Worcester and archdeacon of Huntingdon. To 
indulge his iiativu wit and humour, and perhaps to 
spread tliose loyal Tory prlncijiles which, like his 
brother, he carried to their utmost extent, Dr Hook 
wrote two novels. Fen Owen, 1822, and Peivy Mai- 
lory, 182.'1. They are clever irregular works, touch¬ 
ing on modern events and living eharactcis, and dis¬ 
cussing various political qnestionsw'hich then engaged 
utteution. ‘ Pen Owen’ is the superior novel, and 
contains sqmc good humour and satire on Welsh 
genealogy and imtiquitics. Dr Hook wrote scveiai 
political pamphlets, sermons, and charge!. 

Andrew Ticken was born at Paisley in the year 
1788. 11c was the son of a manufacturer, and brought 
up to a mercantile life. He was engaged in business 
for sumo time in the West Indies, aflerw'ards iu a 
bank in Ireland, in Glasgow, and in Liverpool. At 
the latter phice he establislierl himself ns a book¬ 
seller, but was unsuccessful, chiefly through some 
speculations entered into at tliut feverish period, 
wliicli reached its ultimatum in the panic of 1826, 
Mr Picken tlicii went to London to pursue literature 
as a profession. While resident in Glasgow, he 
pitolished his first work. Tales atul Sketches qf the 
West of ScollatuJ, which gave offence by some satiri¬ 
cal iMrtraits, but was gencraliy esteemed for its local 
fiddity and imtural painting. Hu novel of The 
Sectarian ; or t/ir Church and the Meeting-House, three 
volumes, 1829, displayed more vigorous and concen¬ 
trated powers; but tho subject was unliappy, and 
the pictures whirhthe author drew of the dissenters, 
representing them os sclflsli, hypocritical, and sor¬ 
did, irritated a great body of the public. Next year 
Mr Ficken m.nde a more successful appearance. The 
Dominie's Legacy, three volumes, was warmly wel- 
c<imed by novel readers, and a second edition was 
called for by the end of the year. This work cot;tn 
sists of a number of Scottish stories (like Mr Garlt^'- 
ton's Irish Tdes), some humorous some 
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^gilyy approach near ^ ”■ 
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tlior, %DAle at iMBt, whcinl hfrmd tifM 


■Ho; Minister Tom trad MatyOgilTjr approach near ttior, %aale at least, whcnp hamd ‘iifM 
to the happiest oSbrta of Qalt. ^1^ characters and tlie long list he had encountered vipi 
fnoidanta are alike nataral.aa4 striking. The same of humour, and exceedingly reedy at 
year our autiior conciliated the evangelical dissenters dl titis vithout the least a&dmlQa of 
V an interesting religious compilation— Travdx and stocking,' This is high praise; biit ,tbsL : 
lieM(u:eie8 Iff Eminmt 'EtylisA Missionaries; includ- Miss Ferrier’s novels will at once teoqgn ,, 
up a Hislorieal Sketch of the Progress and Present cbaracterisiac, and exactly what they, 

Stateqf the Princ^l Protestant Missions of late Years, anticipated. This lady is a Scottish J^iss'DdOT**, 
In 1831 MrPicken issued The Cluh-Book, a collec* worth—of a lively, practical, penetrating aast iS 
tion of original tales by ditferentnutliors. Mr James, mind; skilfUl in depicting character and Ki^g 


'Tyrone Power, Galt, Mr Moir, James Hogg, Mr upon national peculiarities; caustic !k her wit aim, 
Jerdan, and A^n Cunningham, a>ntribated each a humour, with a quick sense of ,tbo ludifmus; knd 
story, anii. the editor himself added tevo—The Deer desirous of inculcating sound morality and atti^tlon’. 
Stalkers, and the Tiiree Kearncys. His next work to the courtesies and charities of life. Ih sotne’tea' 


was TradUiunarg Stories of Old Families, the first sages, indeed, she uvinces a deep religious feefitig, 
part of a series whicli was to embrace tlic legendary approaching to the evangelical views of Hannah ' 
history of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Such a More; but the general strain of her writing relates 
wbrk might be rendered highly interesting and po- to the foibleS and oddities of mankind, and no one 
pular, for almost every old family h.as some tradi- has drawn them with greater breadth of comic hu¬ 
tionary lore—some tale of love, or war, or supersti- mour or effect Her scenes often resemble the stele 
tion—that is handed down from generation to gene- of our best old comedies, and she may boast, like 
ration. Mr Picken now applied himself to another Foote, of adding many new and original diaracters 
Scottish novel, The Black Watch (the original name to the stock of our comic literature. Her first wwk 


ration. Mr Picken now applied himself to another Foote, of adding many new and original diaracters 
Scottish novel, The Black Watch (the original name to the stock of our comic literature. Her first wwk 
of the gallant 42.1 regiment); luid he had just Com- is a complete gallery of this kind. The plot is very 
pleted this work when he was struck witli an at- inartificial; but after the first twenty pages; w^n 
tack of apoplexy, which in a fortnight proved fatal. Douglas conducts his pampered and selfish l^y 
He died on the 2.3d of November 1833. Mr Picken, Juliana to Glenfem castle, the interest never fia;^ 
according to one of his friends, 'was the dominie of The three maiden aunts at XKeniem—Miss Jacky, 
his own. tides—simple, affectionate, retiring; dwell- who was all over sense, the miiversal manager and 
ing apart from the world, and blending in all his detected, Misil Grizzy, the letter-writer, aiid Miss 
views of it the gentle and tender feelings reflected Nicky, who was not wanting for sense cither, 
his own mind.* :ire an mimitable family group. Mrs Violet Mac- 

shake, tn'; last remaining branch of the ndhlc race 
MMa ruTintrn (lirnttcligowl, is a representative of the old hard- 

featured, dose-handed, proud, yet kind-bom^l 
Tliis huly is authoress of Marriage, published in Scottish matron, vi^rous and sarcastic at the age 
1818, The Inheritance, 1824, and Destiny, or the oi'ninety, and despising oil modem manners mid' 
. Chief’s Daughter, 1831—all novcU in three volumes innomtions. Then there is the sentingentel' J^rs 
each. Wo learn from Mr Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Gaffaw, who 'iind weak nerves and headaches; was 
thatMissFerrier is daughter of James Fcrrier, Esq., above managing her house, read novgls, fiyed rib- 
‘ one of Sir Walter's bretliren of the derk’s table;' hoiis, and altered her gowns according to eveiy pat- 
and the grt'at novelist, at the condusion of the 'i'ales lem she could see dr hear of. There is a sh^^ of 
of My Landlord, alluded to his ‘ sister shadow,' the ciiricature in some of these female portrtdts, not- 
outhor of ‘ the very lively work entitled Marriage,’ witlistanding the explanation of the antlioress that 
os one of the lalxmrers capable of gathering in the they lived at a time when Scotland was very dlffe- 
large harvest of Scottish character and fiction.* In rent from what it is now—^whea fbmale eduoatiou 
his private diary he has also mentioned Miss Fcrricr was little attended to even in fomiUes of the highest 
as * a gifted personage, having, besides her great rank; and consequently the ladies of those days 
talents, conversation the least exigeante of any au- possessed a raciness in their manners and ideas'that 

we slmuld vainly seek for in this age of cultivation 
*,iii dweribing the mciimchoiy bituation of Sir Walter the and risfinomcnt. It is not Only, howevcr, in satiriting 
year before hto death, Mr TjocklKirt introduces Miss Fortier in the foibleS of her OWn sex that MisS Ferrier dtSpldyS 
a veryain'HD!oli;;ht. ‘ To assi«t tliciinthe family of Scott) in g^ch original talent and humour.' Dr Itedglll, a 
imiudng him in tho hours which ho epent out of i.isetudy, and medical hanger-on and diner-out, is a gourmand of 
e««.iaiiy that he wight bo h’lnitoi to ,„ak., those hours more the first class, who looks upon bad dinners to be tiw 
/t«qu«nte his lifunn%'it(Kl iiiA friend tho autliorc^ of ru* s« 41 ^* 

«Marrl4o“ to c^^mcout to Abbotsford; «n.t her comics was ?? 

«>rvlccaWe: for she knew and lovod him well, and she luul ^ho C-ompares a Wonon'S ^uW 

soon enough of affliction akin to his to he well skilled in deal- « beefttoak—' if onTO breathed upou, 'tis g<^ 

ing with it. She could not be an hour in his company without for nothing. Many sly satincaltollcheSOCCUrtiteOttgU-- 
observing what filled hie children with more sorrow than all OUt the work. In one of Miss Grizzjr’s letters, 

the rest of the case. Ho would begin a storyjis gaily as erer, of a Major MacTavisIl of the militia, vfhtS i^^pett*-'’ 

Sadgoon, in spite of the hesitation in his siwoch, to tell It with dent of his rank, which Grizzy tbought' V^'very ■ 
highly piotune'iuc effect, but liefore he reached the point, it high, distinguished hlmsclf, and showed 
would teom as if sorao internal spring had given way; ho bravery Once when there WOS' B 'Vtey’ 

paused, and gazed round him with the blnnk anxiety of look about the raising tho potatoes a peunysi^ ■ 

that a blind man has when he has dropped his staff. Vnthlnk- ftierc was no occasion for it, in the toWn of 
ing friends w^ttaes pained him smlly by giving him the ^Id also that country visits shOultt 

<glteh-word abruptly. 1 noticed tho dellcnoy of Miss Ferrier ovceed three dav»-..-the rest dav the Jrsiueei ^ 

enSoch iwcasiona Her eight was bad, and (.betook care not daxr^ miuara (• V mweS 

ii«e W glftswoa when bfi waa fnieaklng; and alie nffocted to day. There !b ft 

be aisb troubled with deafness, and woidd say, •• Well. I am ^o^ledge of human nati^ to the teatoieir.|i>a*^).; 
ffittfaig 00 dill a« a post j \ bat© not heard s word idne© you tllTCe ftunts got OTCf tllBif 
©sift so ©nd sure to mention a cirouzustanoo hchl&d 5” their father^ the Old Islld. * 

tfuZM wMch he had really hatted. Hethen took up the thread mourned for a time,- but SOOn 


) he well b, deal- *l»efstoak—‘ if once breathed upon, 'tis gc^ 
in his company without for nothing.’ Manydy satiricaltonchesoccurtiteottgh-- 
h more sorrow than all outlhework. Inbneof Miss Grizzjr's letters wbbeu*-, 
a story^ts gaily as ever, of a Major MacTavish of the militia, whoS' ’ 

iisspcoch, tntcii It with dcnt of his rank, which Grizzy thought vr# very, 

_ai r_i -x __*..1.^ 3 l,<x. .Id* --...3 -i.i 


the three aunts got over their surtow ll^l 
of their father, the old laird. 'Tltejtrim 
mourned for a time, but soonlfoufid 


with Ms haUtilM smite of oonrtegy, aalf forgutting hts case genial to theit iiatUTe in the 

MrfifMlkr In *1i« tfiinihaMo#aMAti nf iKa {Tifiivtinllv ' i^maeSnev nvavui • «MMi44i4nd»1ili£rdr IdlltV nnftlNudftl 


. la the tehsi^Mathin. of Qm Isdy's tofirmity. 


li&s dressing crape; reviving 
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bhMd betas; and) in sh^ who 
Mi the ladies of Glenfem?’ 
ih'oit-'strlUng plctote In the book is that of 
ihb '^olet hwlwake, who is introduced ns liv> 
fn^^kt 4 lodging in the Old Town of Edinburgh, 
wheii^ she Is lislted by her grand-nephew Mr Dong- 
hjS niece Mary. In person she is tali and 
iw^-faVoitfed, and dressed in an antiquated style:— 

/ 5. * , 

soon as she recognised Mr Douglas, she welcom¬ 
ed nim- witjhtpiuch cordiality, shook him long and 
.t^rtUy.hy hand, patted him on the back, looked 
into his face with much seeming satisfaction; and, 
ihdshort, gave all the demonstrationH' of gladness 
usual with geutlewomen of a certain age. Her 
pleasuie, however, appeared to bo rather an im- 
than a habitual feeling; for, as the sur¬ 
prise vow off, her visage resumed its harsh and sar¬ 
castic expression, and she seemed eager to efface any 
agreeable imjwession her reception might have ex- 
oited. • 

' And wha thought o* seein* ye onoo!’ said slm in a 
quick gabbling voioe; ‘ what’s brought you to the 
toon 1 Are you eomn to spend your honest feithcr’s sil¬ 
ler ere he’s weel cauld in his grave, pair man 1’ 

Mr Douglas explained that it was upon account of 
his niece’s health, • 

'Health!’ repeatcdssjie witlt a sardonic smile,'it 
wad mak an ool laugh to hetir the wark that’s made 
aboot young fowk’s health noo-a-days. I wonder 
what yo’ro a* made 0 ’,’ grasping Mary’s arm in her 
great bony hand—‘a wheen puir feckless windlc- 
stracs—ye maun awa to Ingland for youf healths. 
Set yd up! . I wonder what cam o’ the lasses i’ my 
time that bute* to bide at Lame t And whilk o' ye, 
I sttdo like to ken, ’ll e’er Iciro to see ninety-sax, like 
me. Hcaltttl he,hc!’ * 

Mary, gl^ of a pretence to indulge the mirth the 
old lady’s manner and appearance had bxcited, joined 
most heartily in the laugh. 

' * Tak adr yere bannot, bairn, an’ det«iuu see your 
face; wha can tell what like ye are wi’ that snulc u’ 
a thing on your head!’ Then after taking an octairatc 
survey of her face, she pushed .isido her pelisse— 
‘ Weel, its ae raeicy 1 sco yo hue neither the red 
heed nor the muckle cults 0 ’ the Douglases, 1 kenna 
whuther your faither has them or no. T ne’er set een 
on him: neither him nor his btaw leddy thought it 
worth their while to spoor after me; but 1 was at nac 
loss, by a’ accounts.’ ^ 

., ‘You have not asked after any of your Glcnfeni 
friends/ said Mr Douglas, hoping to touch a mure 
symiM^etic chord. 

'Time eneugh—Wull ye let me draw my breath, 
imui-r-foprk canna say awthing at once. An’ ye bute 
to hae an Inglish wife tu, a Scotch lass waUna scr’ 
ye. An* yere wean, I’so warran’ its one o’ the world’s 
WotHlers—it’s been uuca lang o’ coinin’—he, he!’ 

. ‘ He hoe b^un life under very molancholy auspices, 

O r iidlowl’ said Mr Douglas, ki allusion to his 
let’s death. 

' An^'^Whft’V fkut was that! I ne’er heard toll 0 ’ the 
}i1w.p,’t>i0 kae the bairn kirsened an’ its grandfalthcr 
fowk are naither bom, nor kirsened, 
or deo>as they used to du—awthing’s 

' indeed, have witnessed many changes!’ 

Mr Douglas, rather at a loss how to utter 
A&jpijkK of a conciliKktty nature. 

,^I®£Swigeftd—weel a wot I sometimes wunder if it’s 
ikf'mme Waildi an’if it’s my ain heed that’s u{Hm 

these changes yen must also have seen 
.|y^|ill^{OTemontt1’ said Maty in e tone of diffi- 

.* Bshoved. 


, * Imwmvements!’ turning shSiply rosHtd tl^,hMr; 

‘ what ken ye about irapruvements; b^W S A hwiny 
impruvemeut, or ens no, to see tyleyohi and ISSfaters 
leavin’ whar I mind jewks and yerls. An* tfiirt jpckt 
glowerin’ New Toon there,’ pointing out of her wiip- 
dows, * whar I used to sit an’luck oot at bonity green 
parks, an’ see the coos milket’ and the bits 0 ’ ban^es 
rowin’ an’ tumlin’, an’ the lasses trampin’ ? theiy 
tubs—what see I noo but stane an* lime, an’'stoor 
an’ dirt, an’ idle cheels an’ dinkit oot madams pran¬ 
cin’. Imprureraents indeed 1’ 

Mary found she was not likely to advance her 
uncle’s fortune by the judiciousness of h<w remarks, 
therefore prudontly resolved tp hazard no more. Mr 
Douglas, who was more au fait to the jirejudices of 
old age, and who was always amused with her bitter 
remarks, when they did not touch himsolf, encouraged 
her to continue the conversation by some observation 
on the prevailing manners, 

■ * Mainers I’ repeated she with if contemptuous 
laugh; ‘what ca’ye mainers noo, for I dinna ken! 
ilk aiic gangs hang intill their neebor’s hoos, an’ 
bang oot o’t, as it war a chynge-hoos; an’ as for the 
maister o’t, he’s no o’ sue muckle vaalu as the flunky 
ahint hi.s chyre. 1’ my grandfaither’s time, os I hae 
heard him toll, ilka maistor o’ a family bad his ain 
sate in his ain hoos; ay! an’ sat wi’ his hat on his 
heed afore the best o’ the laud, au’ had his ain dish, 
an’ was ay helpit first, an keepit up his owthority as 
a man audo du. Paurents war paurents than—bairns 
dardua set up their gabs afore them than as they du 
noo. They ne’er presumed to say their heeds war 
their ain i’ thae days—wife an’ servants, rctcencrs 
an’ clyldcr, a’ tmmraclt i* the presence o’ their 
hoed.’ 

Here a long pinch of snuff caused a pause in Hie 
old lady’s harangue. * * 

Mr Douglas availed himself of the opportunity to 
rise and take leave. 

‘ Oo, what’s takin’ ye awa, Archie, in sic a hurry f 
Sit doon then;,’ laying her hand nwn his ami, ‘ an’ 
rest ye, an’ tak a glass -o’ wine an’ a bit brceil ; or 
maybe,’ turning to Maty, ‘yo wad rather hao a drap 
broth to warm ye! What gars ye look sae hlao, bairn ! 
I’m sure it’a no cauld; but ye’re just like the lave,; ye 
gong a’ skiltin’ about the streets half naked, an’ 
than ye maun sit au’ birsle youisels afoj^e the lire at 
hamc.’ 

She had now shuflted along to the further end of 
the room, and opening a press, took out wiuo and a 
plateful of various-shiiped articles of bread, which she 
handed to Mary. 

‘Jiao, bairn—tak a cookie—tak it up—what are 
you feared for! it’ll no bite yo. Here’s t’ye, Glenfem, 
an’ your wife an’ your wean ; puir tead, it’s no had a 
very chancy ootset, weel a wat.’ 

The wine being drank, and the cookies discussed, 
Mr Douglas made another attempt to withdraw, but 
in vain. 

' Canna ye sit still a wee, man, an’ let me speer 
after iny aubl freens at rrlenfcm 1 Ileo’s Grim’, 
an’ Jacky, an’ Nicky ?—aye workin’ awa at the peels 
an’ the drogs—he, ho! I ne’er swallowed a peel nor 
gied a doit for drogs a’ my days, an’ sec on ony 0 ’ 
them ’ll rin a race wi’ me whan they’re iiatir flve 
score.’ 

Mr Douglas hero paid some compliments upoil her 
appearance, which were pretty graciously received; 
and added that he was the beater of a letter from his 
aunt Orizzy, which ho would send along with a roe¬ 
buck and brace of moor-game. 

• ‘ Gin your roebuck’s uao better than your 
atweol it’s no worth the sendiu’: poor dry fissinleai' 
dirt, no worth the chowin’; weel a wat I be^rudeed 
my teeth on’t. Your muirfowl was nae that ill^.but 
they’re no worth the carryin’; they’re dong cheap i’ 
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tiw market enoo, eo it's nae gmt compliment. 6ia 
ye had brought me a leg o' gude mhtton, or a caaler 
..eaiTmont, there vpnld hae.bMA acme sense in’t; but 
ye’re Me o’ the fovrk thatHl ne’er harry yonrsell wi’ 
yoittpceaenta-; it’s but the pickle ponther they cost 
y^ au’ I’se warran’ ye’w thinkin’ mair o’ your ain 
diversion than o’ my stamick whan ye’re at the 
shootin’ o’ them, puir beasts.’ 

Mr Vouglas nad borne the various indignities 
levelled against himself and his family with a phi¬ 
losophy that had no parallel in his life before, but to 
tliis attack upon his game he was not proof. His 
colour his eyes flashed fire, and something re¬ 
sembling an oath burst from his lips as he strode 
indignantly towards the door. 

His friend, however, was too nimble for him. She 
stepped before him, and, breaking into a discordant 
laugh as she patted him on tho Wk, ’ So 1 see ye’re 
just the auld man, Archie—aye ready to tak the 
strums an ye dkina get a* thing your aiit wye. Mony 
a time I had to fleech ye oot o’ the dorts when ye was 
a caliant. Do ye mind hoo ye whs affronted because 
I set ye doou to a cauld pigeon-pve an’ a tanker 
o’ tippenny oe night to your fowerhoors afore some 
leddies—he, he, he! Weel a wat ycre wife maun hae 
her ain adoos to manage ye, for ye’re a cumstairy 
chield, Archie.’ 

Mr Dougins still looked as if he was irresolute 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

‘ Come, nome, sit ye doou there till I speak to this 
balm,’ said she, os she pulled Mary into an adjoining 
bed-chamber, which wore the same aspect of chilly 
neatness as the one they had quitted, llien pulling 
a huge bunch of keys mia her pocket, she opened a 
drawer, ont of which she took a pair of diaramid ear¬ 
rings. ’ Hae, bairn,’ said she, as she stuffed them 
into Mary's hand; ‘ they belonged to your faithcr’s 
grandmother. She was a gude woman, an’ had four- 
an’-twenty sons an’ dochters, an’ I wuss ye nae waur 
fortin than just to hae as mony. But mind ye,* with 
a shake of her bony finger, ‘ they maun a’ be Scots. 
Gin I thought ye wad mairrr ony pock-puddin’, fient 
haed wad ye hae gotten frae me. Noo had your 
tongue, and diuna delve me wi’ thanks,’ almost push¬ 
ing her into the parlour again ; ‘ and sin ye’re gawn 
awa’ the J^orn, I’ll see nae mair o’ ye cnoo—so fjure 
ve Wcel. Hut, Archie, ye maun come an’ tak your 
breakfast wi*- me. 1 hiie rouoklc to say to you; but 
ye niauna be sae bard upon my baps a.s ye used to be,’ 
with a facetious grin to her mollified favoaiite as 
they shook hands and parted. 

Aware, perhaps, of the defective outline or story 
of her first novel. Miss Ferrier has bestowed much 
more pains on the construction of the ‘ Inheritance.’ 
It is tm complicated for an analysis in this place; 
but we may mention that it is connected with high 
life and 'a wide range of characters, the heroine being 
a young lady born in France, and heiress to a splen¬ 
did estate and peerage in Scotland, to which, after 
various adventures and reverses, she finally suc¬ 
ceeds. The talc is well arranged and developed, 
1^ chief attraction, however, consists in the deli¬ 
neation of characters. Unde Adam and Miss Pratt 
'^the former a touchy, sensitive, rich East Indian, 
and. the latter auotlicr of kDss Ferrier’s inimitable 
old:maids—are among the best of the portraits; but 
the canvass is full of happy and striking sketches. 
^Deotiny’ is connected witli Highland scenery and 
Hilfblafid manners, but is far from romantic. Miss 
Fc^icr la as human and os discetuing in her tastes 
Md. researches as Misk Edgewortli. The chief, 
Qlchrov, {t prond and irascibld, qwiled by Hie fawn'- 
ihg'of his"imfpors, and in hit family cirdc is gene- 
,l!6uii #uhodt kindness,, oitd prpfiMC without benevo- 
l^tce. HlghUnd minister, Mr Duncan MacDow, 


is an admirable ehatMtdr, 

lessing specimefi of the cotmtiy pastoi^i 

in his single («married state, is suffic^il^, 

Edith, tlm heroine, is a sweet and 

and there is sfrong feeling and paHiob''Ww^d^ 

the scenes. In the cose'of mascuirne 

those of the authoress of * Marriage* Olid 

Irish novelist, the progress of years .^ms 

greater softness and sensibility, and call fotih idl ^ 

gentler affections. ' \ 

JAMES MOBIEH. . ,„V 

Mr James Morieb, author of a Journey pirot^ 
Persia, and sometime secretary of embsisy' fb mb 
court of Persia, has embodied his knowlcd^ of the 



F,ast in a series of novels— The Adventum of nffjfi 
Baba of Ispahan, three volumes, 1824 (with ft 
second part published in two volumes in 182fi); 
Zs}hrab, the Hostaye, tlirec volumes, 1832 Aue$^ 
the Maid of Kars, tlirec volumes, 1834 j and jIFse 
Mirza, three volumes, 1841.. The olgtct qf his 
work was, he says, tiie single idea of illusjij'aHng 
Eastern manners ,hy contrast.with those of 
and the author evinces a minute and 
quaintance with the habits and custtMS W 
sians. The truth of his satirical desi^pdo^hfid 
allusions was frit even by tlio court m 
Mr Morier lias pubilshed a letter from A 
state in that country, expressiim Hlh 
which the king fdt at the ‘ very ^ 

the book. It is probable., howeveCt 'fts 
supposes, that this irritation may lead to 
and reflection to amendment, os he 
Persians to be, in talent and natnr^ cap^typS^ 
to any nation in the world,. and would, wiwN' 
a levri with them in frelingb hoq<m^, 
moral qualities, were timir 
*0)0 hero of Mr MorWa tale j^ op 
Gil Bias, and m much humsteu abeiit 
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1i^,aQa <;< ^ buber Iipahan, and iasuc- 
o |4 band, of iMioonians, a inenul ler- 
tCywji^^'PI^ <)l ^ ^sieian-royal of Feraia, an 
cblef executioner, a religious 
jg^^a '^ler of tobauoo>pipes in Constan* 
Hari^ by slxatagem espoused a rich 
, .?X^xUli Vtdow, he becomes an ofilcuil to the Bhah; 
fK^, on filler di^tinguighing himself for his 
' JczibWIed^ jof the Europeans, he is appointed seurc- 
ti^ ro me ihission of Mirzah Fironz, and accom¬ 
panies the Jtersian ambassador to tiie court of Eng¬ 
land. In the course of his multiplied adventures, 
mislbrtuncs, and escapes, the volatile unprincipled 
mixM with all classes, and is much in Tehran, 
jCoordiftah, Georgia, Sagdad, Constantinople, &c. 
.Tlw ,w<Mk soon became popular. ‘ The novelty of 
the style,* says Sit Walter Scott, ‘which was at once 
perceived to be |onuinc oriental by such internal 
evidence as establishes the value of real old China— 
the gay and glowing descriptions of Eastern state 
and pageantry—the character of* the poetry occa- 
sionaBy introduced—secured a merited welcome for 
the Persian picaroon. As a picture of oriental 
manners, the wwk had, indeed, a severe trial to 
sustain by a comparison with the then recent ro¬ 
mance of Aniistasius. But the public found appe¬ 
tite for both: and indeed tiiey differ as comedy and 
tragedy, the, deep pawjon and gloomy interest of Mr 
Hope’s work being of a kind entirely different from 
the light and lively turn of our frienAHajji’s adven¬ 
tures. Thu latter, with lus nmrals sitting easy 
about him, a rogue indeed, but not a malicious one, 
with as much wit, and cunning as enal^c him to 
dupe.othe%aiid as much vanity us to afford them 
perpetual means of retaliation; a sparrow-hawk, 
who, while- he floats through tlie air in quest of 
the smaller > game, is himself perpetually exposed 
to be pounced upon by some stronger bird of. prey, 
iatereks and aiuuses us, while neilheiP deserving nor 
expecting .serious regard or esteem; and like'Will 
■Vizard of, the hill, “ the knave is o«r very good 
friend.'* Mr Morier, however, in the episode of 
Yusuf, the Armenian, .and tlic lu-count of the death 
of Zeenab, has successfully entered into tlie arena of 
pathetic and romantic description. The oriental 
scenes are the most valuable and original portions 
of “ Hajji Baba,” and possess the attraction of novelty 
to^ ordinary readers, yet the abeoimt of the constant 
embarrqssment and surprise of the Persians at Eng¬ 
lish manners and customs is highly amfising^ The 
ce;remonial of the dinner-table, that seemed to them 
absdutely bristling with instruments of oiiencc,” 
blades of aU sizes and descriptions, sufficient to have 
ornamented the girdles of the Shah’s household, 
c(^d not but puzzle those who had been qccusto^d 
'umply to-take everytlilng up in their fingers, llie 
n^bOoachi tj^e variety of our furniture and accom- 
blO^tion,. and other domestic observances, were 
aatonishing; but, above all, the want of cere- 
'nfolw among our statesmen andqiublic officers sur- 
embassy. 'Die following burst of oriental 
mndet i^ extravagance succeeds to an account of 
them by the' chairman and deputy-iffiair- 
of toe East India Company, who came in a 
h^BtoF’Coa^. and, after the interview, walked 
jii wu pto t&eir own l^s. 

■c w^^^ll 'they Were wdl oflf, we all sat mute, only 
bmii^ally saytog, ‘ Allahl Allah! there is but 
.oito''AI|ah!’ so-wofiderfully astonished were we. 
India? that great, that magnificent empire I 
tcewbf Fersfon conquest and Persian glory! 
of elephants and precious stones, the 
Ijtetff'dffiawlS aM kincobsl—that paradise sung by 
by historians more ancient than 
boundaries the sun to per¬ 




mitted to rise, and around Whose mi^eatiC'fomfo- 
tains, some clad in eternal snows, othm in eteraal 
verdure, the stars and tiie moon are sUoMsd to ’ 
gambol and carouse! What! ia it so fahen, to 
degraded, as to be swayed by two obscure inortids, 
living in regions that know not the warmth (ff the 
sun? Two swine-eating infidels, shaven, impute 
walkers on foot, and who, by way of state, tram 
in dirty coaches filled with straw! This seemed to 
ns a greatermiradc in government than even that' 
of Beg Ian, tlie plaiter of whips, who governed the • 
Turcomans and the countries of Samarcand and 
Bokhara, leading a life more like a beggpr thgn a 
potentate.’” 

‘ Zohrab’ is a historical novel, of the time of Aga 
Mohammed Shall, a famous Persian prince, described 
by Sir John Malcolm ns having taught toe Russians 
to boat the French by making a desert before toe 
line of the invader’s march, and thus leaving toe 
enemy master of only so much ground as his cannon 
could command. This celebrated Shall is toe r^ 
hero of the tale, though the honour is nomimdly 
awarded to Zohrab, an independent Mazanderini 
chief, who falls in love with the gentle and beau¬ 
tiful Amima, niece of the Shall. The style of the 
work is light, pleasant, and animated, and it is foil 
of Persian life. ‘ Ayesha, the Maid of Kars,’ is in¬ 
ferior to its predecessors, though certain parts (as 
the description of the freebooter, Corah Bey, and 
the ruins of Anni, the Spectre City, the attack on 
the Russian jiosts, toe voyage to Constantinople, 
&c.) are in the author’s happiest and most gtaiddc 
manner. In this work Mr Morier introduces a 
novelty—he makes an English traveller, Lord Os¬ 
mond, fall in love with a Turkish maiden, and while 
the Englishman is bearing o(i’ the Maid of Kars to 
Constantinople, Corah Bey intercepts them, and gets 
the lover sent off to tlie galleys. Ife is released 
through the intercession of the Engiisii ambassador, 
and carries bis Eastern bride to England. Ayesha, 
the heroine, turns out to be the daughter of Sir 
Edwani Wortley! Tiiero are improbabilities in 
this story which cimnot be reconciled, and too 
mixture of European costume and characters among 
tile scenery and society of the East, destroys that 
oriental charm which is so entire and so fasdnatitig i 
in * Zohrab.’ ‘ The Mirza’ is a series of Eastern ' 
stories, connected by an outline of *fiction like 
Moore’s Laila Uooklx. In concluding tois work, 
Mr Morier says, ‘ I may venture to assert that the ! 
East, as we have known it in oriental tales, is now , 
fast on the change—*‘ Cest h cmmencment de la '• 
fin.” Perhaps we have gleaned the last of the 
beards, and obtained an expiring glimpse of the 
heavy caouk and the ample shalwar ere they are 
exchanged for the hat and the spruce pantaloon. 
How wonderful is it—how full of serious contem¬ 
plation is toe fact, that the whole fabric of Moham¬ 
medanism should have been assailed, almost sud¬ 
denly as 'well as simultaneously, by events which 
nothing hnipan could have foreseen. Barbary, 
Eprpt, Syria, the banks of the Euphrates md 
Ti^is, toe Red Se^ Constautinoiile, Asia Miuor, 
Persia, and Affghanistan, all more or less have felt 
the influence of European or anti-Mohammedan 
agencies. Perhaps the present generation may 
not see a new structure erected, but true it is they 
have seen its foundations laid.’ 

In 1838 appeared The Banished; a Swabian JH^ 
torical Tale, edited by Mr Morier. This publication • 
caused some disappointment, as tlie name of . 
Vithor of * Hajii ]^ba’ excited expectations which. 
‘The BaDished’ did not realise, The work is 1^, 
translation from toe German, a tale of the Swabldh, 
league in toe sixteenth centuiy. , ' ' 
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Mb James Bailie Feaseb has, like Mr Morier, 
described the life and manners of the Persians by 
flctiticnu as well as true narratives. In 1828 he. 
published The JCuzzillKuh, a Tak of Khoraeau, three 
volumes, to which he' afterwards added a cuntinua* 
tion under the name of The Persian Adventurer, the 
title of his ikst work not being generally understood: 
it was often taken, he says, for a cookery book! 
The term Kuzzilbasli, which is Turkish, 8 iguilie.s 
lled'hcad^ and was an appellation originally given 
by Shah Ismael L to seven tribes bound t 6 defend 
their king. These tribes wore a red cap as a dis- 
tinguishing mark, which afterwards became the 
military head-dress of the Persian troops; hence 
the word Kuzzilbash is used to express a Persian 
sdldier} and oftea, particularly among the Toorko- 
inans and Oozbeks, is applied as a national designa- 
Uon to the people in general. Mr Fraser’s hero 
relates his own adveuturcs, whicli bepn almost from 
bis birth; for he is carried otT while a child by a. 
h.andofToorkoinan robbers, who plunder hisfatlier's 
lands and village, situated in Kliorasan, on the bor¬ 
ders of the great desert which stretches from the 
banks of the Caspian Sea to those of the river Oxns. 
The infant bravery of Ismael, the ICuz/ilbash, inte¬ 
rests Onier Khan, head of a trilje or camp of the 
plunderers, and he sx>ares the cliild, and keeps him 
to attend on his own son Selim. In the camp of his 
inastei is a heantiful girl, daughter of a Persian 
captive; and with this young beauty, ‘lovely as a 
child of the Peris,’ Ismncl forms an attachment that 
increases with thoir'years. These early scenes are 
finely described; and the misfortunes of the fiir 
Shireen are related with much pathos. Tito conse¬ 
quences of Ismael’s passion force him to flee, lie 
assumes the dress of the Knzzilbash, and crossing 
the desert, joins the array of the victorious Niidir 
Hhah, .and assists in recovering the holy city of 
Mushed, the capit.al of Klionisaii. Ilis bravery is 
rewarded with honours and dignities; and after 
■various scenes of love and war, the Kuzzilhish is 
imitod to his Shireen. ‘Scenes of active life are 
painted by tlic author with the same truth, accu¬ 
racy, and p’eturesque effect which he displays'in 
landsciqxis or single figures. lu war, especially, ho 
is at IX'Uie; and gives the attack, the retreat, the 
rally, the blootly and desperate close wmbat, the 
flight, xiursuit, and massacre, with all the current of 
a heady light, as one wlio must have witnessed 
such terrors.’ 

A brief but ch.ar.aeteristic scene—a meeting of two 
wai’riora in tlie desert—is strikingly described, 
though the reader is probably haunted with an idea 
tliat JSuropean thoughts and expressions mingle with 
the author’s narrative:— 

By the time I reached the banka of this stream the 
sun had set, and it was ueccssiiry to seek some retreat 
where 1 might pass the night and rcfreifh myself and 
jqy horse without fe.ar of discovery. Ascending the 
river bed, therefore, with this intention,’ I soon found 
a recess where I could repose myself, surrounded by 
green pasture, in which my horse might feed j but iw 
it.ivould have been dangerous to let him go at large 
all night,* I einplo^^ed myself for a while in cutting 
the long^ and thickest of the grass which grew on 
the banks of the stream for his night’s repast, pnr- 

__1.2_ wMl -..irvJ.!! - - 


and lay down to rest. 

tlif loud iteighin^ of my faerse awoko me with a 
start, S)i the £rs( light of dawn broke in the GSst. 


Quickly springing on my feet, and giM^jK^ny spfwr 
and ecumtar, which lay undw my 
around for the cause of alarm. Kor 
main doubtful; for, at the distance of ^cune b jtm'* 
dred yards, I saw a single horseman lidvanciD|. To 
tighten my girdle round my loins, to. string my 
and prepare two or three arrows {or us^ vWas. ibwl 
work of a few moments; before these prepamti^i^ 
however, were completed, the stranger 'vfsM'.mose, at 
hand. Fitting an arrow to my bow, 1 pla^ mymlf 
upon guard, and examined him narrowly as he''ap¬ 
proached. He was a man of goodly stature and poiml- 
ful frame; his countonanco, hard, strongly marked, 
and funiished with a thick black beard, bore testimony, 
of exposure to many a blast, but it still preWOTOd a 
prepossessing expression of good humour and benevo¬ 
lence. Ills turban, .which was formed of a cashmere 
shawl, sorely tach^ and tom, and twisted here and 
there with small steel chains, according to the fashion 
of the time, was wound arouiid a red cloth cap that 
rose in four pcakshigh above the head. His oeiuah^ or 
ruling coat, of crimson cloth much Stained audjaded, 
opening at the basom, showed the links of a coat of 
mail wliicli he wore below; a yellow shawl formed his 
girdle; bis huge shulwars, or riding trousers, of tMck 
fawn-coloured Kerman woollen stuff, fell in folds over 
the large red leather boots in which his legs were eased ; 
by his side hung a crooked sciputar in a black leather 
scabbard, and from the holsters of his saddle peeped 
out the butt-ends of a pair of jnatols—woapons of 
which 1 then knew not the use, any more than of Uic 
m.atclilock wlii'di was slung at his back. Ho was 
mounted '011 a,poweiful but jaded horse, and apposxed 
to have already travelled far. 

When this striking figure had approached within 
ti'.Vty yards, I called out in the Turkish language, 
co-,iimonly used in the country, ‘ Whoever thou art, 
come no nearer on thy peril, or I shall solute thee 
with this arrow ftom my howl’ ‘ Why, boy,’ returned 
the stranger in a deep manly voice, and speaking in 
the satiie tongnc;, ‘ thou art a bold lad, trujy f but set 
thy heart at rest, 1 mean thee no harm.’ * Nay,’ re¬ 
joined I, ‘ 1 ant on foot, and alone. 1 know th^ not, 
nor thy intentions. Fitlier retire at once, or show thy 
sincerity by setting thyself on equal terms with me; 
dismount from thy steed, and then 1 fear iheo not, 
whatever be thy designs.' Bewore!’ And so saying, 1 ■ 
drew my arrow to the head, and pointed it towards 
him. ‘ By the head of my father!’ cried the stronger, 

' thou art ftn absolute youth! but 1 like thee well; 
thy heart is stout, and thy demand is just; the sheep 
trusts not the wolf when it meets him in the ‘plain,, 
nor do Wo acknowledge every stranger in the desert 
for a friend. See,’ coiitiiiiicd ho, dismounting actively, 
yet with a weight that made the turf ring again—* Sm, 
I l^icld my advantage; as for thy arrows, l»y, .1 fear 
them not.’ With that he slung a small shield, which 
he bore at his back, before him, as if to^cover his fab^ 
in case of treachery on iny part, and leaving his horSe 
where it stood, he'advanced to me. - i'■ 

Taught from my youth to suspect uid.te gnoid 
against treachery, I still kept a wary eye on the' tn^ 
tions of the stranger. But there was someihing ^ j)3s 
open though rugged countcaanco and manly Wiring 
that claimed and won niy confideuco, Slowly 
eredmyhand, and relaxed the still dlawu sHni^.c^ 
my bow, as he strode up to me with a fibs 
step. ■ ‘ ^ 

'^Youth,’ said he, * had my idtenttohs ho^lf, 
it is not thy arrows or thy bow, no, 'nor thy sVrotid ^ 
spear, that could have stood thee nsneh Itt .3 
am too old a soldier, and too well 
such weapons, to fear them from 40 \atjlq. 

But I am neither ermmy nor 
unawares, I have traveUed 
and mean to refresh myself awhile fh this profftt 
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IpnHsM^miirjWney; thott raeueat not/ added 
1w with*»sd|e, *.to deny me the Iwon which Allah 
ox^iod* to ya cioatareRl What I still eneptcioua! 
Oonwf, Jhen,'I will incroose thy advantage, and try to 
win t^ oonfidence* With that he unbuckled his 
sirord, ahd tiix^ it, with his matchlock, upon the 
tttrfh'lititto way fmm him. ‘See me now unarmed ; 
wilt’thoh yet trust mol’ Who could hare doubted 
longte I'' 1 threw down rny bow and arrows: ‘ Pardon,’ 
erukt I, ‘ my tardy conlideuiK!; but he that has csca])ed 
with difficultly from many perils, fears even their sha¬ 
dow: here/ continued I, ‘are bread and salt, eat 
thou 'Of them s thou art then my guest, and that sacred 
tie eedures the faith of both.’ The stranger, with an¬ 
other smile, took the offered food. 

The foUdwing passage, doscribiiig tlio Kuzzilbash’s 
. retuni to his native village, affects us both by the 
view which it gives of tlic dcsolatious caused in 
luilf barbarous countries by war and rapine, and tlic 
bcavtifUl strain of sentiment which the author puts 
into tl^e mouth of his hero 

We continued for some timo longer, riding over a 
track once fertile and well-cultivated, but now returned 
to its original desolation. Tlie wild poiucgrouato, the 
them, and the thistle, grew high in the fields, and 
overran the walls that formerly cncloseil them. At 
length wo reached an, open sjiocc, occupied by the 
rains of a large walled village, among which a square 
building, with walls of greater height^ and towers at 
'each comer, rose particularly conspicuous. 

As wo approached this place I lelt iiiy heart stiiTcd 
within me, and my whole frame agitated wi^ a .-iceret 
and indescribable emotion; visions of past events 
seemed hovering dimly in my memory, but niy sensa¬ 
tions were too indistinct and too confused to be intel¬ 
ligible to myself* At last a i ague idea shot througli 
ray brain, and tluillcd like a fiei-y amw in my heart; 
with burnfiig cheeks .ind eager eyes I iuoked lowarils 
my eompauiou, and saw his own bent keenly upon 
rue. . . * ■ ' 

, ‘ Ivnowcst thou this spot, young man!’ said he, a Per 
a pause : * if thy memory docs not sm e thee, caimot 
thy heart tell Oiee what walls arc these V I gasped 
for breath, but could not speak. ‘ Yes, Ismael/ cun- 
tiuucd he, ‘ these ore the ruined walls of thy father’s 
hbuso i there passed the iirsi days of thy childhood ; 
■within, that broken tower tby eyes first .-t-vw the light! 
Put its courts are now strewed with the unburied dust 
of thy kindred, and the foxes and wolves of the desert 
rear their young among its ruodc.ss chambers. ‘These 
ore the acts of that triuc to which thou hast .so long 
been in bondage—^such is tho debt of blood which erics 
out .for thy vbngeance I’ 

' I checked mv horse to gaze on the scene of my in¬ 
fant yean, and my companion seemed willing to in¬ 
dulge |ne., lb it indeed true, as some sages have 
taaj|ht, that wnah’s good angel hovers over the place 
his birth, and dwells with peculiar fondness on the 
Ifinoeent days of his childhood I ^nd that in after 
■jean of sorrow and of crime she pours tho rccollcc- 
Ubnj of i^ose pure and peaceful days like balm over 
,tte heiv^'to soften and improve it by their influence* 
]^w could it be, without some agency like this, that, 
muig'thiu unexpectedly on the desolate home of my 
nit^i!*i tiio violent passions, tbo bustle, and the misery 
later yeoi^. tsuiishcd from my mind like a draain; 
aiid soehos and feelings of ray childhood came 

as yesterday to my remembrance 1 1 heard the 
clumnor of my litllu lirothers and sisters; our 
quarrels, and our reconciliations, were once 
..OK^ present; to fno; tho grave smile of my father, the 
'^^oUt'etsrtUl gabble of my good old nurse; and, 
sweet voioo of my beloved mother, 
out little disputes, or soothed our 
lUm rushed upon my mind, and for 
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a while quite overpowered me: I covered my face 
with my hands and wept in silenee. 

Besides his Eastern tales, Mr Fraser has Written 
a story of his native country. The Highland Smuaglert, 
in which Im displays the same talent for deswlpW, 
with much inferior powers in constructing a pro¬ 
bable or interesting narrative. 

THBODOBK EDWARD HOOK. 

Theodore Edward Hook, the best of our fashion¬ 
able novelists, was born in Ixmdon, Si^t^ber aa, 
1788. He was tho sou of .1 distinguished musical 



composer; and at the early age of sixteen (after an 
imiHirfcct eimrsc of education at Harrow seliocl), he 
beeame a sort of partner in liis father’# business of 
music ami song. In 1S05 he composed a comic 
opera, The Hvldier's liclarn, tlic overture and mus-e, 
as well as the dialogues and songs, entirely by him¬ 
self. The oper.a was higWy sueeessful, and young 
Theodore was ready next year with another after¬ 
piece, CiUeh Him Vl'Vto Cun, wliielx exliibited tbo 
talents of Liston ami Mntlicvvs in a popular and 
effective light, mid had a great run of success. Se¬ 
veral musical operas were then jwoduced in rapid 
sneeession by Hook, as The Inmihk Girl, Musk 
Mud, Darkness Visihle, Trial luf Jiiru, J'he Fortress, 
Tekeli, Eicehangf no Rohhery, and Killing no Murder. 
Some of thesq still keep iiosse.sMon iff the stage, and 
evince wonderful knowledge of drainatie art, musical 
skill, and literary powers in so young an author.' 
They were followed (1808) by a novel which has 
been described as a mere farce in a narrative shape. 
The rcmarkablo conversational talents of Theodore 
Hook, and his popularity as a writer for tho stage, 
led him much into society. Flushed with success, 
full of the gaiety and impetuosity of youth, and con¬ 
scious of h|s {lower to please and even fascinate in 
company, he surrendered lumself up to the enjw- 
went of the passing hour, and became noted fm' 
hia ‘boisterous buffooneries,’ his wild sallies of wi?, 
and drollery, and Ids practical hoaxes. 

Amongst his various talents was gne which, thon^ 
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£uniUu in . tome otiher eoimttiea, whose laoKuage 
yfford* it facilities, has hitherto been rare, if not 
nnldiown in ours, namely the power of improvisatiaing, 
or extempcwaneous obmposition of songs and music. 
.Book triomd at table turn tbs whole conversation of 
the evening into a sdng, sparkling with puns or 
witty allusions, and p^ect in its rhymes. ‘ He 
acoompiuued himself (says a writer in the Quar¬ 
terly Review) on the pianoforte, and the music 
was frequently, though not always, kb new as 
tlie verse. He usually stuck to tlie common ballad 
measures; but one favourite sport was a mimic 
opera, i^d then ho seemed to triumph without 
effort over every variety of metre and complication 
of stanza. About the complete extemiioraueousuess 
of the whole tlierc could rarely be tlie slightest 
doubt.’ Tiiia power of extempore verse seems to 
havo been the wonder of all Hook’s associates; it 
astonished Sheridan, Coleridge, and the most illus- 
ti^s of his contemporaries, wlio used to hang de¬ 
lighted over such rare and imequivocal manifesta¬ 
tions* of genius. Hook hud beeu introduced to the 
prince regent, afterwords George IV., and in 1812 
ho received the appointment of aucomptant-gcneral 
and treasurer tx) the colony of the Mauritius, witli a 
salary of about 412000 per annum. This handsome 
provision he enjoyed for five years. The duties of 
the office were, however, neglected, and an exami¬ 
nation being made into the books of the accoinptant, 
various irregularities, omissions, and discrepancies 
were detected. There w.as a deficiency of about 
£12,000, and Hook was ordered home under the 
charge of a detachment of military. Thus a dark 
clood hung over him for the remainder of liis life; 
but it is bdieved that he was in reality innocent of 
all but gross negligence. On reaching london in 
1810, lie was subjected to a .scrutiny by the Audit 
Board, which did not terminate until after the lapse 
eff nearly five years. He was then pronounced to be 
liable to the crown for tlie deficit of 4;i2,000. In 
the meantime he laboured assiduously at literature 
as a profession. He became, in 1820, editor of the 
John Bull newspaper, which he made conspicuous 
for its advocacy of liigh aristocratic principles, some 
virulent personalities, and much wit and humour. 
His political songs were generally admired for tlieir 
point and brilliancy of fancy. In 182.8, after the award 
had been given finding liim a debtor to the crown in 
the sum mentioned. Hook was arrested, and continued 
nearly two years in confinement. His literary labours 
went on, however, without interruption, and in 1824 
appeare.1 the first scries of his tales, entitled Sayings 
and Doings, wiiich were so well received that the 
author was made £2000 richer by the production. In 
1828 be issued a second series, and shortly after that 
publicallnn he was released from custody, with an 
intimation, hovrever, that the crown abandoned no¬ 
thing of its claim fur the Mauritius debt. The po¬ 
pular novelist now pursued his literary career with 
unabated diligence and spirit. In 1828 he published 
a third series of ‘ Sayings and Doingsjn 1830, Max- 
well; in 1832, The Life of Sir David Baird ; in 1833, 
The Parson's Daughter, and Love and Pride. In 1836 
he became editor of the Kew Montidyjdagazine, and 
contributed to its pages, in chwters, Gilbert Gurney, 
and the far inferior sequel, Gurney Married, each 
onwards collected into a set of three volumes. In 
1837 appeared Jack Brag-, in Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages; Precepts and Practice; and Fathers 
dad .i^iMS. Ilis last avowed work, Peregrine Bttnce, 
suppled not to have been wholly written by him, 
appear^ some months after, bis death. The pro¬ 
duction ^. thirty-eight vcfiumes within sixteen 
y^r^the' author being all the while editor, and 
almbst sole writer, of a newspaper, and for seve¬ 


ral years efficient cottditet«r‘ of, 4 ' 
certainly afibri^, as the ^ 

marks, suffldent proof that he neveirlitrSc 
ness. At the same time Theodore BbOk'■III ^6 
idol of the fashionable circles, idid tair k'liii^iQ^ 
round of dissipation. Tliough in ^e rtiod^ of a 
large income—^probably not less than per 

annum—by his writings, he became^ inveffved in. 
peenniary embarrassments; and an bnhappy An¬ 
nexion which he had formed, yet dared not a'lhw, 
entailed upon him the anxieties and itsponsibililies 
of a family. Parts of a diary which he kept hare 
been publislied, and there are p.ossagCs in it ditetos- 
ing Ids struggles, his altemations of hope' tmd de¬ 
spair, and his ever-deepening distresses and difficul¬ 
ties, which are inexpressibly touching «s well 'as 
instructive. At length, overwhelmed with diffl- 
coltics, his children unprovided for, and himsi^ a 
victim to disease and exhaustion bcfoie.he had com¬ 
pleted his 83d year, he died at Fulham on the 24th 
of August 1842.” 

Tlie works of Theodore Hook are very unequal, 
and none of them perhaps display the ri(ffi and varied 
powers of his conversation. He was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with Bnglish life in the higher and middle 
ranks, and his early familiarity with the stage had 
taught him the effect of dramatic situations and 
pointed dialogue. Tlie thca&e, however, is not 
always a good school for taste in comjiosition, and 
Hook’s w itty' and tragic scenes and con'Irasts of 
character arc often too violent in tone, and too little 
discriminated. Hence, tliough his knowledge of high 
life was '•■ndouhted, and his powers of obl»rTHtion 
rarely surpassed, his pictures of existing manners 
seem to wear an air of caricature, imparted insen¬ 
sibly by the peuoliar habits and exuberant fancy of 
tite novelist. Ilis piithus is often dyerdone, and his 
mirtli and joyousness carried into the regions of 
farce. He is’very felicitous in exposing all ridicu¬ 
lous pretences and absurd afibetation, and in such 
scenes iiis pdished ridicule and the practical saga- 
ciU' of tlie man of the world, conversant with its 
different ranks and artificial distinctions, are strik¬ 
ingly apparent. \Vc may collect from his* novels 
(especiiffiy the ‘ Sayings and Doin;^,' which were 
carefully written) as correct a notion of Enj^h 
society in certain spheres in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, as Fielding’s works display of the manners of 
the eigliteenth. To regularity of fhble be made 
little pretension, and we suspect he paid little atten¬ 
tion to style, lie aimed at delineation of character— 
at strikuig scenes and situations—at reflecting the 
language and habits of actual life—and all ibisite 
accomplished, in some of his works, with a success, 
th,at produced many rivals, but no superior. 

THOMAS COLUiV CnATTAN—MB T. ff. 1181*?— 
MAiiqiTIS OF NOIUIANBX.. . 

Thomas Oou-iSV Grattan, an Msh writer^pf, 
fiction, commenced his literary career in 1819 
u poetical romance entitled Plulibert, v^ich' wM 
smoothly versified, hut assessed no gyeat In 
1823 appeared his Highways andBffUiays, talcs of 
continental wandering and adTentai^gyritteu.|l! g .• 
light, picturesque, and pleasing maimer^ .^esevfexe 
so well received that the author wrote .4 seqohfi 
series, published in 1824, andathirfl Ifi.. 

18.30 he came forth with anovri in fimT Vcfintetei 
The Heiress qf Bruges; a Tate the, 

Hundred. The plot of this work is 

the attempts made by the Flemish 

themselves from the forrign 

they were assisted by the 

Maurice. A power of vWd des^il^^ imd, 
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vAtion of nature appears to be Mr Grattan’s prin¬ 
cipal merit Ills stylo is often diffuse and careless-, 
and Ue docs not seem to have laboured successfully 
in constructing Ms stories. His pictures of ordinary 
life in the French provinces, as he vraudered among 
the higliways and byways of that country with a 
chcerfM observant spirit noting the peculiarities of 
the people, are his happiest and most original 
efforts. 

J Ik T. H. Listek, a gcntlemau of rank and aris- 
atic connexions, was jiuthor of throe novels, 
descriptive of the manners of the higher classes; 
n.amoly, Grmbt/, 1826; ITcrhert Lacy, 1827; and 
AtlinyUtti, 1832. These works are pleasingly written, 
and may be considered as affording correct i>ictuTe8 
of domestic society, but they possess no features of 
novelty or originiMty to preserve them for another 
generation. / strain of graceful redection, in the 
style of the essays in the Mirror and Lounger, is 
mingled with the talc, and shows tlic anthor to have 
been a man of refined and cuItAruted taste and 
feeling. In 1838 Mr Lister published a Memoir of 
the Lite and Administration of tlie Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon, in three vohiines, a work of considerable 
talent and research, in preparing which the author 
had access to documents and pai)ers unknuw n to his 
predecessors. Mr Lister dicil in .June 1842, at 
which time he held ftbe; government appointment of 
Kegistrar-gcnural of birtlis, marriages, and deaths. 
The lt)H#wing brief description in ‘ Gmnby' may be 
conip.'ircd with Sir AVordsworth’s noble sonnet com- 
pttsed tipon Westminster Bridge. ^ 

[ Lmulon a! Siiiiriic.i * 

(ir.'uiby followed them with his eyes; and now, too 
full of happiness to bo aeees-ilde to any feelings of 
jealousy or repining, after .a short leterie of the piiroft 
satisiactioiif he left tiie liall, and sallied out intt) the 
tresh cool air of a snimncr morning— suddenly pas dug 
from the red glare of hunpligltt to i he clear .sohev bright¬ 
ness of returning day. He walked clfturfully onward, 
refreshed and exhilarated by the air of morning, and 
interested with the scene around liiin. It wai broad 
daylight, and he t iew-ed the town under .an r.upect in 
which it is alike ]>resentt‘d to the late rcliiing votary 
of pleasure, and to the early ri-iing sons of business. 
He stopped on the pavement of O.vford Street to eou- 
iemplate the cfleet. The whole e.xtent of that limg 
vista, unclouded by the mid-day smoke, was distinctly 
risible to his eye at once. The houses shrunk ty half 
their span, while the few visible spires of the adjacent 
churches seemed to rise less dLstaul than hefore, gaily 
tipped with early sunshine, and mneli (iiniinished in 
apjiarent size, but heightoneil in distinctness and iii 
beauty. Had it not been for the cool gray tint whicji 
slightly mingled with every objci-t, the brightne.-s was 
almost that of noon. But the life, the bustle, the 
busy din, the flowing tide of human evistenee, were 
all wanting to complete the similitude. All wa-- 
hushed ami silent; and this mighty receptacle of 
bumafi beipgs, which a few short hours would wake 
into active energy and motion, seemed like a city i-f 
the dead. 

There was little to break thi.s solemn illusion. 
Around were the monuments of human exertion, hut 
the hands whiAi fonued them were no longer there, 
h'ew, if any, were dhe symptoms of life. No sounds 
were beam hut the heavy creaking of a solitary 
wagon, the twittering of an occasional sparrow, ihc 
monotonous tone of the drowsy watchman, and the 
distant rattle of the retiriii" carriage, fading on the 
car till it melted into silence-, and the eye that 
searched for living objects fell on nothing but the 
|ipim great-coated guaraian of the night, muihiHl up 
into an appearance of doubtful character beterocu 


bear and man, and scarcely distinguishable, by the 
colour of his dress, from the brown flags along which 
he sauntered. » 

Two novels of the same class with those of Mr 
l.ister -were written by the present Marquis of 
Nohmanbv; namely, A/atiWa,published in 1825, and 
Ye.t and No, a Tale of the Lay, 1827, They were 
well received by the public, being in taste, correct¬ 
ness of delineation, and general good sense, superior 
to the ordinaiy run of fashionable novels. 

I \I>V CAUOUSK T,AMB—I,A1>V IJACUE—COUNTESS OF 
.MOllLEV—UAOV CHAHLOTTK nUBV.* 

Lady Caromne La>ib( 1780-1828) was authoress 
of three works of fiction, wliieli, from e.xtrinsic cir- 
cunistenecs, were highly popular in their day. The 
first, Glenarvon, was published in 1816, and the hero 
was understood to ‘ body forth ’ the character and 
sentiments of Lord Byi-oii 1 It was a representation I 
of the dangers attending a life of fashion. The 
second, Graham Hamdton, depicted the difficulties 
and (lungers insejiarable, even in the most amiable 
minds, from weakness and irresolution of character. 
TTie third, Ada Iteis (182.3), is a wild Eastern tale, 
the lieroljeing introduced as the Don .limn of his 
(lay, a Georgian by birth, who, like Othello, is ‘sold 
to slav(!ry,’ but rises to honours and distinctions. 
In tlie (-nd Ada is condemned, fur various misdeeds, 
to eternal juinishment! The liistory of Lady Caro¬ 
line Lamb is painfully interesting. She was united, 
beliij-e the age(jf twenty, to the Honourable William 
Lamb (now Lord Melbourne), and was long the de¬ 
light of the fashionable circles, from the singularity 
as well a.s the graci* of her manners, her literary 
aeooiuplishmcnts, and perscvnal attriictions. On 
meeting with 1.01-.1 Byron, she contr.acted an unfor- 
tnnnt'j attaelmicnt for tlie noble poet, wMch con¬ 
tinued thre-' years, and was the theme of much 
remark. 'ITu? poet is said to have trifled with 
lier feeling-*, and a rupture took place. ‘ For many 
years Lady Caroline led a life of comparative se¬ 
clusion, principally at Brocket JIalL This was iti- 
terru]ited by a siiigiil.ar and somewhat roman- 
ti(' eceurrence. Biding with Mr Lamb, she met, 
just by the paik-gates, the hearse which was con¬ 
veying the rcTtiain.s of Lord Byron tu^Newstcad 
Abbey. She was t.aken liome in‘.'.eiisible; an illness 
of length and severity succeeded. Some of her 
medical .attendants imputed her fits, certainly of 
great incoherence and long continuance, to partial 
ins.anity. x\t this sniiposition she was invariably 
and bitterly indignant. Wli.atever be the cause, it 
is ('.ertam from that time her conduct and habits 
materially changed; and about three years before 
her death a sc]iar.atiuii look place between her mid 
j -Ml- Jaimb, who continued, however, frequently to 
I visit, and. to the day of her death, to corresiwnd 
I w-ith lii^r. It is just to both parties to add, that 
Lady Caroline constantly spoke of her husband in 
the highest apd most aflectionate terms of adnii- 
r.ition and respect.’ * A romantic susceptibility of 
temperament and eliaracter seems to have been the 
bane of this unfortunate lady. Her fate illustrates 
the wisdom of Thomson’s adv icc— 

Tlien keoii ouch inussion down, hiiweior dear, 

Trust nir, tho tender are the most severe. 

The Itecullcctions of a Chaperon, 1833, by L-VDY 
Dacke, are a series of tales written with taste, 
feeling, and p;ission. This lady is, we believe, also 
authoress of Trevelyan, 1833, a novel which was 
considered at the time of its publication as the 
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best feminine novel, in many respects, that had ap¬ 
peared since Miss Edgeworth’s Vivian. Ainongother 
worts of tliis class may Ikj mentioned the tale of 
Dacre, 18.34, by the Countbss of Morj.ky ; and 
several fashionable novels (I7ie Divorced, Family 
Becorda, Love, The Courtier's Daughter, &c.) by 
Lady Chaklottb Bnnv. This lady i-s tlie supposed 
authoress of a Diary Jliustratlve of the Tim's of 
George IF., a scandalous clironiclc, published in 
1838. It appears tliiit her ladyship (then Lady 
Cliarlotte Campbell) h.od held .an appointment in 
the household of the Princess of Wides, and during 
this tima she kept a diary, in which she recorded 
the foibles and failings of the unfortunate princess 
and other meinbors of the court. Tiio work, was 
strongly condemned by the two Iciuling critical 
journals—the Edinburgh and (juarierly Review— 
and was received generally with disapprobatioJi. 


K. PLUMKIt WABl). 

Mh R. Phimeb Wakd publislied in isa.l a sin¬ 
gular inetaphy-sical and religious romance entitled 
Treouiine, or the Man of Bejinemrnl. 'I'lie autliorV 
name was not prefixed to his work; and as he 
alluded to Ids intimary with English statesmen .and 
political events, .and seemed to belong to the evan¬ 
gelical party in the church, much speculation ttiok 
place as to the pfitcrnity of the novel. The writer 
was evidently well-bred and intellectual—ijronc to 
philosophical and theological tlisi^uisitions, but at 
the same time capable of fori'ilile delineation of cha¬ 
racter, and the management of natural di.alogiii' 
and incidents. The prolixity of some of the disscr ) 
tations and dialogues, ivIiltc the story .stood still fu'- 1 
half a volume, tliat the jiartics might converse ano \ 
dispute, rendrrtd ‘ 'J'lvmaine ’ somewhat heavy and 
tedious, in spite of the vigoiur and originality of 
talent it .iisplayed. in a siibsequ. iit work, J)e Vete, 
or the Mim of Independence, tti!!?. the public dwell 
with keen interest on a portraiture of Mr Canninjf. 
wtiose career wa.s then about to close in bis prema¬ 
ture death. The contention in the mind of this 
illnstrious statesman between literary tastes and the 
pursuits of ambition, is beautifully delineated in one 
passage which has been ofU'n quoted. It rcprc'-ents 
a conversaCiou between IVentworth (Canning), Sir 
George Dflurahie, a reserved and sentinientai man, 
and l>r Herbert. The oecasion of tlie eocvcrsation 
was Wentworth’s having observed Deloraiue coining 
out of Westminster Abbey by the door at Poet.s’ 
Corner, Meeting at dinner, Wr George is rallied 
by Wentworth on bis taste for Ibe monuments of 
departed genius j which he defends, aii.I he goes on 
to add— 

‘ It would do all you nicu t.f povrer good if you 
were to visit them too; for it would .show you how 
little more than upon a level i.s often llio reputation 
of the greatest statc.suian with the fame of those who, 
by their genius, their philosophy, or luve of letters, 
improve and glaildeu litb even after they are gone.’ 
The whole conip.any saw the force of this jvniiark, and 
Wentworth Jiot the least among them. ‘ You have 
touched a theme,’ «ai«J he, ‘ which ba.s often engaged 
me, and others before inc, with the keenest interest. 

I know nothing so calcuhitisi a.s this very reflection 
to cure u-s poor political slaves (especially when we 
feel the tugs we are obliged to sustaiii) of being 
dazzled by meteors.’ ‘Meteors do you call Ihcm'i’ 
said Dr Herbert. ‘ Men do not run after meteors 
with such rapid and persevering steps as you great 
people pursue ambition.’ ‘ T grant you,’ retumeil Ilis 
friend ; ‘ and if we did not think them something 
bettor, who would give himself [ 5 . tiieiiiselves] up to 
Such labour, sdch invasions of their privacy and 


leisure, as we are forced to undergo!’ ‘What is it, 
then, that so .seduces you!’ 'A little intoxication,’ 
returned Mr Wentworth, laughing off a subject whi(^ 
he did not wish carried too fat; ‘for which you 
philosophers say wo ought to be whipped, and for 
which whipped wc often are. Those, howaver, who 
want this whipping would do well to take Sir George’s 
advice, and visit the shrines of the mighty dead. 
They would see how inferior most of themselves are 
in present estimation to beings who, when alive, <i^uld 
not, in splendour at least, compare with thenn 1 
hare too often maile the reflection, and was not the 
happier for it.’ ‘ You cannot be serious,! said the 
divine; ‘ since who aioi such real bniicfactors to man¬ 
kind as enlighteucd Icgishators and patriot warriors! 
IVhat poet, I had almost said what philosopher, can 
stand in competition with the founder or defender of 
his country!’ ‘Ask your i>wn Homer, your own 
Shakspeare,’ answered Wentworth, fovgotting his am¬ 
bition for a inoinciit in bis love of letters. ‘You 
take me in ray'weak part,’ said Herbert, ‘and the 
subject would carry 'us too far. I would remark, 
however, that but for the Solous, the Rotuuluses, the 
Charlcitiagncs, and Alfreds, we should have no Homer 
or Shakspeare to charm us.’ ‘ I know this is your 
favourite theme,’ said the minister, ‘ and you know 
how much I agree with you; Rut thi.s is not pre¬ 
cisely the question raised by tir George; which is, 
llic suj'erioiity in the temple of fame enjoyed by men 
distingnisL'd'ibr their efforts in song or luntory (but 
who might I'..ive Iveen mere be^ars when alive) over 
those who I’aimtcd it superciliously over them in a 
pomp .vrffj pride which are now .absolutely forgoltei;.’ 

‘ I will have uiilbing to do witli supercilious llaunfers,’ 
Tcpiied Heioerl; ‘ 1 speak of the liberal, the patriotic, 
I'.j jcek power fur the (rue 11,-cs of power, in order to 
(idlii'e hie sing ami protection all around (hem. 
'file'., can never fail to be deservedly ajiplaudcd; and 
I honour suck .ambition .as of infinitely mftre real con- 
■icquence to tlio world than those whose works (how- f 
over I ni.’i} 1.0 vtt, them in luivalc) can, fiom the mere 1 
iifiture of things, be comparatively known only to a | 
lew.’ ‘vMl ih.at is nio.i. tiue,’ said Mr Wen (worth ; 1 
’and I'oi .1 ivLilu imblic men of the dc.»cription ji.ii j 
mention fill a larger space in the eye of mankind; j 
that is, of contemporary mankind. But e-vtinguish ■ 
ibeir power, no mutter by what means, whether by 
Ic.siiig favour at. court, or being turned tml by tlie j 
cuiintry, lo both which they an' alike subject; let j 
(U'.tlh forcibly remove them, or a queen die, ami their ; 
light',' like Uoliugbmke's, goes out of itself; their iu- j 
ihieiicc is certainly gone, and where is even tluir ! 
leputatiun! It may glimmer for a minute, like the I 
dying ihiino of a taper, after which they soon cease to j 
be mentioned, perhaps even remembered.’ ‘Surely,’ 1 
s'iiid the doctor, ‘this is too much in estreme.s.’ ‘And ! 
yet,’ continued Wentworth, ‘ have wo not all heard of ' 
a maxim .ajipalliug to all lovers of'political fame, ! 
“that nobody is missed!” Alas! then, arc wc not , 
coinpcllfcd to bur<d, out with tlie poet• 

“ vniat boots it with incessant cure, • n 
To tend the linmoly slightf'd shepherd's trade. 

And stricll} mwlitate the thankless muse ? 

Were It not bettiT done, ns otliers use, 

To siwrt with Amaryllis iu the shade, 

(ir with tile tanjdes of Ne®rtt’s hair f *' 

Both Sir George and Do Vem kindled at this; and 
the doctor hini.self smiled, when the minister pro¬ 
ceeded. ‘ In short,’ said he, ‘ when a statesman, or 
even a conquemr i.s dcjKvrtcd, it depends upon the 
happier poet or philosophic historian to make_ even 
his name known to posterity; while the historian or 
poet acquires immortality for himself in conferring 
upon his heroes an inferior existence.’ ‘Inferior 
existence 1’ exclaimed Herbert. ‘Yes; for look at 
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Plutarch, and ask which are most esteemed, himself 
or those he records ? Look at the old Claudii and 
Manlii of Livy; or the characters in Tacitus; or 
Mccsenas, Agrippa, or Augustus himself—princes, 
emperors, ministers, esteemed by. contemporaries as 
gods! Fahey their splendour in the eye of the mul¬ 
titude while the multitude followed them! liook at 
them now! Spile even of their beautiful historian.s, 
wo have often difficulty in rummaging out their old 
nanys; while those who wrote or sang of them live 
before our ey<». The benefits they conferred passed 
ill a minute, while the com]insltioiis that record them 
last for ever.* Mr Wentworth’s energy moved liis 
hesiters, and oven Ilerliert, who wa.s too classical not 
to be shaken by these arguments, ‘fstill, however,’ 
said the latter, ‘ we ailmire, and even wish to cmulale 
Camillus, and Milciadcs, and Alexander; a Sully 
and a Ciarondoii.’ ‘ Add a Lord llurleigh,’ replied 
the minister, ‘ who, lu reference to Spenser, thoughi a 
hundred pounds nn immense sum for a song! Which 
i.s now most thought of, or most lofedl—the calcu¬ 
lating minister or the poor poet! the pui.ss.aut trea¬ 
surer or hewhoua.5 left “in suing long to bidet’” 
Sir George and I)c Yore, eonsideiing tlie (inarier 
wh«ice it came, were delighted witli lliis <)Ue.stioii. 
The doctor wa.s silent, and seemed towidi bis great 
fiiend to go on. lie jirftci'cded thus—’ T miglit iroiiie 
the same (jUestion .as %o, J-Ioraee and Mecicnas ; and 
yet, 1 daresay, Horace was as proud of being taken 
in Mccsenas’.s co.acU to tlm Capitol ns the dean of St 
I’atricks in Oxford’s or Bolingbroke’s to tt'^ind.sor. Yet 
Oxford is even now chiefly remeiiibered tiiiough that 
very dean, and so perhaps would Bolingbioke, But that 
be is an author, and a very eoitsidetabie one biinstll. 
We may rceollcct,’ eontiiiued he,‘ the manliei in wliieli 
Wliitelocko mentions 111111011—that “ow- Milton, .i 
blind man," was made socreUiry to Ctomweli. Wliito* 
locke was tljgn thi' first subject in tiic stale, and l;ved 
in all the pom]) of the sejil.s, and all tliehiplendoui of 
Bnlstrode; while ihc blind man waked at eaily morn 
to li»ien to tile laik bidili.ig him gooii-nwnow .it bis 
cottage window. Where is the lord-keeper now ?- - 
•.'hero the blind maul Mhat is known of Addison as 
secretary of state! and liow can bis e\<’ellem'v c.im- 
p.are with the man wlm eluiinis ns so esqui'itely in 
bis writings! When I liave visited his inteicMing 
house at Billon, in Waiwickoliiie, sat in lii.s vc'ry 
study, and reail liis very bo<d;“. no words .an deseribo 
my emotions. 1 blTathc bis ollleial atmosplieie line, 
but w'ithunt thinking of iiira at all. In short, tliere 
is this delightful superiority in literaiy over piditlc'il 
fame, that the one, to say the be.stof It, stalks in cohl 
grandeur upon stilts, like a Freneb tragedy aetoi, 
while the other winds itself into our wairin lie.irts, 
and is buggod there with all tho afU-etiun of a friend 
and all the aduiinition of a lover.’ ‘Hear! hear;* 
cried Sir George, which was ochood by He Vere ami 
Herbert liimselt*. 

J)e Clifford, or the Constant JIaii, produced in 
1841, is also a talc of actual life; affil as the hero is 
at on* tioie secretary to a cabinet minister. Air 
AV'ard revels in oflioial details, rivalries, and in¬ 
trigue. Ill 1844 ourautlior produced ('hutsmutlt, > r 
the Homance of a U W. 


nRN.TAMIN ]>’lSK.tKLT. 

Mu BeN'JAmjij J)’IsnAKL,T, M. 1’., son of the vener¬ 
able author of the Ihiriosiiics of Literature, com posed 
a novel of the same class as Mr W.ard's, which also 
puazled the busy idlers of literature and fashion. 
ViviaB Grey, two volumes, isau, and continued in 
three more volumes in the following year, is a.work 
of irregular imaginative talent, of little or no plot, but 
presenting views of society and character without 


any definite^ or intelligible purpose. The second part, 
in which Vivian is taken to Germany and Austria, 
is amusing froin its travelling scenes and sketefles. 
Contarini Fleming, a Psychological Autobiography, 
four volumes, 183‘2, is still more irregular than Mr 
D’IsracU’s first work, but has some highly-finished 
scenes of passion and continental description. 

sms TllOLI.uPK. 

Another keen observer and more raustic delinea¬ 
tor of modern manners we liave in Mrs Trollope, 
authoress of a long series of fictions. This Ipdy first 
eanie before the public in 1832, when bi-r Homestu; 



/ 

."n V TittJtip*. 

Jhiiivi'fs of'lit! Aim r /rails \rn-i imbiislieil, and excited 
iimeli :itti III Kill. She drew so severe a jiiclure of 
Amerie.aii faiilf- and foiliien - of tlicir want of deli- 
Oiicy, their atlcclations, drinking, coarse selfishness, 
ami ridiculous pecnliarities—tloit the whole nation 
was incensed at tlieir Kiiglisii i-atirist. , Tliore is 
•mieli eviugeratioii in Mrs Trollojie’s skeldies; but 
liaving trutli fi>r their founiiation. her book is sup¬ 
posed to have lind some elleet in reforming the 
‘ minor inor.als’ and social Imbits of Ihe Anierlcan.s. 
Tlie samp year our autlioress eoutinued lier satiric 
portraits in a novid entitled Hit- Jlctiign' in Amcrint, 
marked by the same traits as her formpv wwk, bat 
exhibiting little art or tiilent in theo()n.struction of a 
table. Airs Trollope now tried new ground. In 1.834 
she published Ilclgium and Wisluii (t'rniioii!i in 18.3.3. 
countries wJieie siie fouml imieii more to gratify and 
iiitere,®! iii-r lhan in Atnirica, and where she travelled 
ill generally imnd humour. Tlie only serious evil 
which Airs T’r*)llo])e seems to have encountered in 
Germany was the tobaeeo-smoke. which she fi- 
lupcr.ites with unwearied perseverauee. In 1837 
she presented aiiotlicr novel. The I'irar of 
.an able and entertaining work, full of prejudice.®, 
but containing some excellent painting of manners 
and eceentrieitios. In 18.3.3 our authoress apiiears 
again as a traveller. Virnim and the ^iiistriuns wA'i 
of the same orsI as ‘ Belgium and Cicrniany,' but 
more deformc.1 by prejiidiee. 'I’his journey also 
afforded Airs 'rroll'ope inalerial.s for a novel, wliieli 
sh# entitled A Jlimmice of Vienna. Three novels 
wore tho fruit of 1839; namely. The Wiihim Bamaby, 
a highly, amusing work, particularly the delineation 
of the bustling, scheming, unprincipled Jmsband* 
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hunting widow j Michael Afmsironff, or the Factory 
liwj, a caricature of the evils attendant on the luanu- 
iheturing system; and One, Fault, a domestic story, 
illustrating with uncommon vigour and effect tlie 
dismal cofisequcnccs of that species of bad temper 
which proceeds from pride and over sensitiveness. 
In 1840 we had The Widow Married; and in 1841 
77ie Blws Belles of England, and (.'harks Chesterfield. 
The latter relates the lustory of a youth of genius, 
and contains a satirical picture of tlie state of lite¬ 
rature in England, branding authors, editors, .and 
publishers with unprincipled profligacy, sellishness, 
and cmgmptiun. In 1842 !lirs I'rolloiie, besides 
throwing off another novel {The Wuid of Thorpe 
Combe), gave tlie public the nisult of a second 
visit to Belgium, describing the changes tliat liad 
been effected since ISJJ.S, and also A rixit to Italy. 
The smart caustic style of our nutliorcss was not 
so well adapted to the classic scenes, manners, and 
anti()nitics of Italy, as to the broader features of 
American life and character, and this work was not 
so successful as her previous publications. Keturii- 
ing to fiction, we find jMrs Trollojic, as usual, prolific. 
Three novels, of three volumes each, were the pro¬ 
duce of 1843— Hargrave, Jessie Phillips, and The 
haurrinqUms. The first is a sketch of a man of 
fashion; the second an attack on the new English 
poor-law; ami tlie third a lively satire on ‘ sniicrior 
people,’ the * bustling Butherbya’of siK'iety. llciiew- 
ing the aggregate labours of this industrious autiior- 
ess, we cannot say that she has done giwd projmr- 
tioned to her talents. Her satire is directed against 
the mere superficialities of life, ami is nut calculated 
to check vice or encourage virtue. In detectin'; 
high life, she wants the gciiiid spirit and liurnauitv 
of Theodore Hook. She has scaltered anuisemeni 
among novel-readers by some of her delineations; 
but in all her mirth there is a mocking ami bitter 
s|)mt, which is often as misifiaceJ as it is nufemi- 
iiine. 

1 

•lOllN n.lNIJI. 

The Tedcs of the O'Hara Family, fir.st and second 
scries, 182.> and 1826, jiriMluced a strung .and vivid 

1 impression on all readers of fiction. 'I'lie author 

1 seemed to unite the truth .and ciremnstantiahty of 

1 Crabbe wfth tlie ilark and gloomy power of (iiidwiu ; 

1 and 111 knowledge of Irish char.acter, habits, customs, 
and feeling, he was superior to even .Miss Edge- 
worth or .Lady Morgan. Tlie stor.v of the Nowliins, 
and that of Croohore of the Hill-Hook, can never he 
forgotten by those who have or.ce perused llieni. 
The force of the passions, and the effects of crime, 
turbulence, and misery, have rarely been painted 
with such overmastering energy, or wrought into 
narratives of mure sustained and harrowing interest. 
The probability of his incidents was not much at¬ 
tended to by the author, and he indulged largely in 
scenes of horror and violence—in murders, abduc¬ 
tions, pursuits, and escapes—but the whole was re¬ 
lated with such spirit, racincss, ami truth of cos¬ 
tume and colouring, that the reader had neitlicr time 
nor inclination to note defects. The very peculiari¬ 
ties of the Irish dialect and prouuiiciatiuii (though 
constituting at first a diflieulty in pernsaJ, and 
always too much persisted in by Mr Uanim) 
heightened the wild native flavour of the stories, 
and enriched them witli m.aiiy new .and picturesque 
words and phrases. These original and striking 
tales were followed up in 1828 by .another Irish 
story. The Croppy, connected witli the iiisurroction 
in 1798. ‘ We paint,’ said the author, ‘ from the 
people of a land amongst whom, for the last six 
nundred year^; national provocations have never 

ceased to keep alive tho strongest and often the 
worst passions of our nature { Whose pauses, during 
that long lapse of a country’s existence, from actual 
conflict in the field, have been but so many changes 
into mental strife, and who to this day are held ' 
prepared, should the war-cry be given, to rush at 
caeli other’s throats, and enact scenes that, in the 
columns of a newspaper, would show more terribly- 
vivid than any selected by us from former facts, 
for the purposes of candid, though slight illiutra- 
tion.’ There was too inueh of this ‘strong writing’ 
in 'I'he Croppy, and worse faults were found in the 
prolixity of sonic of the dialogues und descriptions, 
and a too palpable imitation of the style of iSir 
Walter Scott in his historical romances. 'J'lie scenes 
peculiarly Irish are, however, written with Mr 
Banim’s eharacteristio vigour : he describes the 
burning of a cabin till we seem to witness the spec¬ 
tacle ; and the massacre at Vinegar Hill is portrayed 
with the distinctness of dramatic action.' I^ianiiy 
the knitter is also one of his happiest Irish like¬ 
nesses. The experiment mode by the author to 
depict, like Scott, the manners and frivolities of the 
higher oLassts—to draw .i sprightly heroine, a maiden 
aunt, or the ordinary characters and traits of geiJtecl 
society—was decidedly a failure. His strength lay 
ill the cabin ami tlie wild licatli, not in the dr.awing- 
room. In 18.30 Mr Uanim piiiilislied I'/ie Dewmnred, 
ill Ilirci volumes, a work consisting of two talcs 
—The l.ast'Haroii of (.’rana, and'rile Corformi.sts. 
'I’lie same beauties .and defects which characterise 
Tim f'rop])j' arc seen in The Denounced; but 'I'lie 
('onfori)nsts a deeply-interesting story, and calls 
fortli 'Mr iimiiin’s {H-culiarities of description and 
l..nowledge of eiiaraeter in a veru striking light. His 
object is to depict the evils of Tnat system of miti- 
t ’atbolie tyranny wlien the (Hmal laws were in full 
forc'', by whicli home education was denied to Catho¬ 
lic families' nniess by a Trotestant teacher. The 
mure rigid of the Catholics abjured all inslruetioii 
thus adniiKist'U'cd-, ami .Mr Uanim describes the 
effeet.s of ignorance ami neglect on the second son of 
a Catholic gentleman, haughty, sensitive, and pain- 
folly .alive to tlie disadvantages and degradation of 
Ids condition. The wliole account of this laniily, 
the D’Arcys, is written with great skill and effect. 

In 1838 Mr Uaiiini collected several of his contribu¬ 
tions to jieriodieal works, and published tlieui under 
tim title of The lilt o’ lYritin’, and other Tales. In 
184^ he eame forward with an original and c.xcclieut 
novel, in three volumes. Father (imincll, the hero 
being .an aged and benevolent Catholic priest, not 
unwortliy of association with the Protestant Vicar 
of Wakefield. This primitive pastor becomes the 
jiatrou of a poor vagrant boy, Neddy Fennell, whose 
adventures fiiriiLsli the incidents for the story. There 
is, as usual witli Mr Uanim, a vari§,ty of incidents ‘ 
minutely related—scune.s of gloom and terror--aiid 

11 eoiiiplele knowledge of the moral anatomy of our 
nature. Tliis sTas destined to lie the last work of 
ihe autlior. He died in August 1842, in. tho prime 
of life, ill the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, which 
also was his birthplace. ‘ Mr Uanim began life as 
a miniature paiiihT; but, seduced from his profcMion 
by promptings too strong to be resis^, and by the 
success of a tragedy, Daman and Pythias, he early 
abandoned art, and adopted literature as a profes¬ 
sion ; and he will be long ren;iGmbered as the writer 
of that iwwerful and painful series of novels, “ The 
D’llara 'rales.” 8omc years previous, the general 
sympathy was attracted to Mr Banim’s struggle 
agaiust the suffering and privation whicli came in the 
train of disease that precluded all literary exertion; 
and on that occasion Sir Boliert Feel came to the 
aid of the distressed autiior, whose latter years were 
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rcst6red to his native country, and matte easy by a 
yearly pension of JilSO from tlie civil list, to which 
an addition of €40- a-yoar was afterwards made for 
the education of his daughter, an only child.’ -' Be¬ 
sides the works we have mentioned, Mr Banim 
wrote Boyne Wata’, .md other poetical i>ieccs -, and 
ho conttibnted largely to the different magazines and 
annuals. ‘ The O’Hara Tales’ liadgiven Inm a name 
that carried’general attraction to all lovers of ligiit 
litcpiturc; and there are few of these short and 
hiisty tales tltat do not contain some traces of his 
imrivallcd Irish power and fidelity of delineation. 
In some respects Mr Banim was a mannerist; his 
kitowlcdgc extended over a wide surface of lri.sh 
history and of character, under all its modifications; 
but Ids style .and imagination were confined chiefly 
to the same cl.iss of .subjects, and to a peculiar mode 
of tK'iiting them, •fl'hus the consciousness of power 
in the description of uniiallowcil and unn;guia1ed 
impulse, appears to draw him ofteij away from con- 
tenipLiting those feclinps of a more jileusing kind, 
to comprehend and to deline.atc whieli i.s so neces¬ 
sary a condition to the attainment of perfection in 
Ills art. 'rims tlie boldnisss and ininutenc.ss of detaii, 
which give reality to his frei(uent scenes of lawle.ss- 
ness iind violence, are^too often forced close on tlic 
verge of vulgar Iionpiir and inclodr.-iniatie artilice. 
To 1)0 brief, throughout the whole of his writings 
tlicre is ii sort of overstrained exeitoincnt, a wil- 
I fill dwelfiug upon turbiileiit and uncha.stened pa.-i- 
1 sioiis, w'hicli, as it is a vice most often incident to 
I tlie workings of real genius, more especiallj-, of Irish 
I genius, so perhaps it is one which meets \»ith least 
■ mercy from wi-ll-bchnved prosaic jicoplc.’-J' Tliis 
I defect lie partially overeami' in his iatcr writings. 

I ‘l-’atlier Cionnell’ i.s full of gentle afleetion.itc fety- 
i ings and delineation, and .some of his smaller t.ilcs 
i arc disting^islied by great delicacy ami tcndenfe.ss. 
i 

I intAriiJti'mi of the fl'H'iniij of u y/c.'W.J 

i The Midth kept a Itrooiling and /do.imy siJcinv ; 

! his almo.st ,s,-iv(ige ycc .“teadfast glaic fastened u]ii.ii 
the clement that, not mure raging than his nm, 
bosom, devoured his dwelling. Fire had hetoi sot ti. 
the house in many places within and without.; and 
though at first it crejjt slowly along the )-ii-fa<:e ortho 
thatch, or only sent out bursting wreaths of v.iponr 
from the interior, or through the doorw.vy, few ini- 
j iiutes elapsed until the whole of the comhuslildt i-oi>f 
I was one mass of ilaine, shooting up into the serene air 
in a spire of dazzling brilliancy, mi.scd with vivid 
! sparks, and relieved against a hackgroiiiid of daik- 
, gray smoke. 

j Skjr and c.arth .appeared nsldeiied into <bmmon i;?- 
nitioii with the Idaze. Tlio houses arouiol gleamed 
hotly; the yery stones and rocks on the hill-side 
seemed portions of tire; ami Shawn-a-tiow ’.s hare hoail 
and herculean shoulders were covered with spreading 
showers of the ashes of his ow a rooj^ 

lii9 disftiided eye fixed too upon the figures of tlie 
actors in this scene, now icndercd tiorccly di.stinet, 
and their scabbards, their buttons, and their jioliElieil 
black helmets, bickering redly in the glow, as, at a 
command ftotg their captain, they sent up the hill¬ 
side three shouts over the demolition of tho Froppy’s 
dwelling. But still, though his breast heaved, and 
though wreaths of foam edged his lip.s, Sh.dwii was 
.'ilent; and little IVtcr n w feared to address a word 
to him. And otlier sights and- occurrences claimed 
whatever attention he wa.s able to aliord. Bising to a 
pitch of ^riUnoss that over-mastered tho cheers of 
the yeomen, the cries of a man in bodily agony struck 
on the cars of the listeners on tho hill, and looking 
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hard towards a spot brilliantly illuminated, they saw , j 
Saunders Smyly vigorously engaged in one of his tasks '. 
as disciplinarian to the Ballybreehoone cavalry. With | j 
much ostentation, his instniraeat of torture was 
fiourished round his head, and though at every lash 
tho shrieks of the suficrer came loud, the lashes thorn- 
selves were scarce less distinct. 

A second group challenged the eye. Hhaivn-a-Gow’s 
house stood alone in the village. A short distance 
before its door was a lime-tree, witli licnchcs contrived 
•all round tlie trunk, upon which, in summer weather, 
tiie gossipei-s of the village used to scat themselves. 
This tree, st.aiidiiig between onr spectators^ and the 
hjaze, cut darkly against the glowing objects beyond 
it; and lilireo or four yeomen, their backs turned to 
tlio hill, their faces to tlie hiiriiing house, and consc- 
qiienlly tlidr hgures also appearing black, seemed 
I hii-ily occupied in soniu feat tliat required the exer¬ 
tion of pulling with their hands lifted above their 
licnds. Shawn Ihislied -.in inquiring glance upon them, 
and anon a human form, still, like their figures, 
siigue ami undefined in hhicknes.s, gradually became 
clciatcil from the ground he!ic.itli (lie tree, until its 
head almost touclied a jirojeiting hraiieh, and then 
it reniaini'il stationary, siis])eu<led from that branch. 

Shawn’s rage incrt.i'ed to madness at this sight, 
tlioiigh he did not iidniii; it to he immediately con¬ 
nected with ills more indiiidiial causes for wrath. 
And now ciinic an eieut that niiwlc a climax, for the 
jiresenf, to Ids cinotion,s, and at length caused some 
csprc'-sions of hi-, pciit-up l’celiiig,s. A loud crackling 
crash, echoed Ironi ids houso; a \olume 'of flame, 
taller and nioie deiisc tliaii any bv which it was pvc- 
ccilcil, d.irtcd lip to tlie hoaiciis; then almost lomier 
dai'l.ne-,s fell on the hill-side; .a gloomy red glow 
alone i-eiii.iiced on the ohjects hthuv; and nothing 
hut thick smoke, doticd with sparks, continued to 
issue I’lom Ins dnelling. After cvivytldng th.at could 
iiiteiiorly.-upply f.iod to the flame h..d been detoured, 

It was (he I'.Mil of his old house that now fell in. 

‘ By tiie asiics o’ niy cabin, burnt down before me 
this night - . 111 ’ I st inidii' a houseless beggar on the 
lull-solo lookin’ at id—while 1 can get an tirange- 
loan's house to take the hla/c, an' a. wisp to kindle 
tlie blaze u)p. I’ll Imru ton houses for that one!’ 

And so as-cTeratiiig, he reciossed the summit of the 
idll, and, followed by I’ctcr Kooney, descended into 
tlie little lallev of vetugo. • 


3[u ('iioKKii lias I'cen imc of the most industrious j' 
ami tasteful eolleetors of the legendary lore, the :■ 
poetical traditions and aiitiqiiities of Ireland. In -j 
1.S-J4 appeared his /feseureAcs i/i (he Soiilfi of Ireland, '| 
Olio volume, quarto, i ontoining a judicious and happy , 
mi.xtiire of liiimour, .sentiment, .and antiqii.arianisin. | 
Tliis tvas follow’cd hy Foiry Leyendu and Traditions i 
of the South of Ireland, 1S27; I.eijendn of tho Lakes, or j 
Sainnt/n and Doaujs at Killarney, two volumes, 1S28 j ' 
Daniil (flluuihe, or JHa/mes qj'a Pantomime founded 1| 
on that Stoty, P828 ; Burney Mahoney, 183-2 ; nly Vi(~ j; 
Aq/e versus Onr Vilhuje, l.a.’!2 : Popular Songs of Ire.- || 
hind, 18.39. s'ke. 'rile talcs of ‘ Barney Jlahoney’ and |j 
‘ My Village’ are Air Cniker’s only efforts at strictly , 
original eoniposition, his other works being eoiiipi- i 
latioiis, like Scott’s Minstrelsy, and entered upon j 
with equal eiithusi.asin and knowledge of his subject. i 
Blimey is a low- Irish si-rvani, and his adventures j 
are eharaetori.dic. and amusiiig, tliough without | 
much force or interest. ‘ My Village’ is an Kiiglisli | 
tate, and hy no means happy cither in eonix-ption 
or e.KeeHtioii. Aliss Mitford may have oi-casiomdly I 
dressed or represented her village en eatukeilk, like | 
the baek-saine of a theatre, but Mr t'rokcr errs on j 
1 the opposite side. He gives us a Series of Hutch ; 
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paintings, too littlQ relieved by imagination or pas¬ 
sion to excite or gratify the cariosity of the re^er. 
Heris happiest among the fiindfol legends of his 
native country, treasuring up their romantic fea¬ 
tures, quoting fr|igraents of song, describing a lake 
or ruin, hitting otT a dialogue or merry jest, and 
chronicling the x)ecuUaritie3 of his countrymen in 
their humours, their superstition, and rustic sim¬ 
plicity. The following is the account which he puts 
into the mouth of one of his l•haraete^s, of the last 
of the Irish serpents. 

■ Sure everybody has heard tell of the blessed St 
Patrick,*and bow he dmro the sarpints :iud all Tuaii- 
ner of venomous things out of how he 

‘bothered all the varmint’ entirely, hut for all that, 
there was one ould sarpint left, who was too cuiiniug 
to be talked out of the country, and made to drown 
himself. St Patrick didn’t well know how to manage 
this fellow, who was doing great havoc; till, at long 
last he bethought himself, and got a .strong iron chest 
made with nine boults upon it. .So one fine morning 
he takes a walk to where the sarpint used to keep; 
and the sarpint, who didn’t like the saiut in the least, 
and small blame to him for that, began to liLss and 
show his teeth at him like anything. ‘ Oh,’ says St 
Patrick, says he, ‘ where's the use of making such a 
piece of work about a gentleman like myself coming 
to see you. ’Tis a uico house 1 have got made for 
you agin the winter; for I’m going to civilise the 
whole country, man and bea.,t,’ says he, ‘ and you can 
come and look at it whciieviT >ou please, and ’tis my¬ 
self will bo glad to sec yeii,’ '['he sarpint hearitu' such 
- smooth word.s, thou'iht tlir.t tliough .St Patrick hail 
druve all the rest of (he s.irpinls into the sea, he meant 
no harm to himself; .so the sarpint walks fair am’ 
easy ux> to see him and the hou'c he was speaking 
about. But ivlien the .,arpint .-aw tliu iiiuo boults 
upon the chest, ho thought lie was sould (betiayed), 
and was for making off with himself .as last ai ever ho 
coaid. "Tis a nice warm house, you see,’ .says fctt 
Patrick, ‘and ’lis a good friend I am to you.’ ‘I 
thank you kindly, St Patrick, for your ciiihty,’ sjys 
the sarpint; ‘ but 1 think it’.s too small it is for me’— 
meaning it for an excuse, and away he was going. 
‘ Too small 1’ says St Patrick, ‘ stoj^jif you please,’ says 
he, ‘you’re out in that, my hoy, anyhow—1 am sure 
’twill tit ycji comxiletely; and I’ll tell you what,’ says 
he, •' I’ll bet you a gallon of porter,’ says he, ‘ that if 
I you’ll only try and get in, there’ll be plenty of room 
I for you.’ The sarpint was as thirsty as could lie with 
hi.s walk; and ’twas great joy to him the thoughts of 
doing St Patrick out of the gallon of porter; r,o, swell¬ 
ing himself up as big as he could, in he got to the 
chest, all but a little bit of his tail. ‘There, now,’ 
says he, ‘ I’ve won the gallon, for you see tho house is 
ioo small for me, for I can’t get in my tail.’ IV hen 
what does .St Patrick do, but lie conics behind the 
groat heavy lid of the chest, and, putting his two 
mmds to it, down he slaps it with a bang like thunder. 
When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, 
.in.went his tail like a shot, for fear ofiheing whipped 
off him, and St Patrick began at onco to boult the nuio 
iron boults. ‘Oh, murder! wont you let rue out, 
St Patrick V says the sarpint; ‘ I’ve lost the bet fairly, 
and I’ll pay you the gallon like a man.’ ‘ Let you 
out, my darling,’ says St I'atrick, ‘ to be sure I will, 
by ail manner of means; but you see I haven’t time 
now, so you must wait till to-morrow.’ And so he 
took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, and jiitches 
it int* the lake here, where it is to this hour for cer¬ 
tain; and 'tis the sarpint struggling down at the bot¬ 
tom that makes tho waves upon it. Many is tho 11 r- 
ing man (continued Picket) be.side8 myself hag heard 
the sarpint crying out fropi within the chest under the' 
wafer—‘Is it fe-morrow yeti—is it to-morrow yetT 
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which, to be sure, it never can beand that’s theway 
St Patrick settled the last of the sarpints, sir; < 

The national character of Ireland was fairtlfer 
illustrated by two collections of tales publisbed 
anonymously, entitled To-day in Ireland, 1835 ; and 
Yestcrdaij in Ireland, 1829. Though imperfectly 
acquainted with the art of a novelist, this writer 
is often correct and happy in his descriptions and 
Idstorical summaries. Like Banim, he hu ventured 
oil the stormy jicriod of 1798, and has been more 
minute tlian ids great rival in sketching^ho circum¬ 
stances of the rebellion. Mb CaowE, author of 
The English in Italy and Fraiiee, a work of suxxirior 
merit, is said to be the author of these tales. ThO' 
Kev. 0/bsar Otwav, of Dublin, in his Shetslm of 
Ireland, and bis Tour in Connaught, &C. 1839, has 
displayed many of tho most valuable qualities of a 
novelist, without attempting the construction of a 
regular story. His lively style and humorous illus¬ 
trations of the Inanners of the people render his 
toiiographical works very pleasant as well as in¬ 
structive roiuling. Mr Otway was a keen theolo¬ 
gian, a doteruiiucd anti-OatlioUo, but full of Irish 
feeling and uuivursul kindliness. He died in March 
1812. 

U£KU.1> 

OEiiii.n author of some pxccHtnt Irish 

talcs, was born at Limerick on the 12tli of Dcci'mbcr 
1803. HIh first schoolina-stcr appears to have been 
a true I.nios>.iu jiedant and original, for one of his 
advcrtisciuenvs begins—‘ VVheii ponderous jiclly- 
syllables promulgate professional powers!’—and he 
Iwasteu of being one of three persons in Ireland who 
knew how to rciul correctly; namely, the Bishop of 
Kill&loi', tho Earl of (’lare, and himself. Mr Mac- 
Eligot: CieFidd was afterwards {ilaccd under a jiri- 
vate tutor, whence he was removed to attend a scliool 
;it LimerickV While a mere youth, he became c»n- 
iiccted with the Limerick Advertiser newspaper; but 
having written a tragedy, he migrated to London in 
Ids twentieth year, with the hope of distinguishing I 
himself in literature and the drama. Disapimint- 
incnt very naturally followed, and Gerald betook 
himself to reporting for the daily press and contri¬ 
buting to the magazines. In 1825 lie succeeded in 
getting an operatic mcUxlrama brought out at tho 
English Opera House; and in 1827 appeared his 
Uolland-Tule., or Mvnster Popular Tales, a series of 
short stories, thoroughly Irish, and evincing powers 
of observation and description from which much 
might be anticipated. This fortunate beginning 
was followed up the same year by Tales of the Mwt- 
sicr Festivals, vontaining Card-Drmidng, the Jialf-Sir, 
and Su'd fJkuv the Coiner, three vi^lumcs. The 
nationality of these talus, and the talent of the 
author in depicting the mingled levity and pathos > 
of the Irish character, rendered tliem exigiedingly 
popular. His niputation was still furthei incAased 
by the publication, in 1829, of The Cullewans; a 
Seecmd iiries of Tales of the Munster Feetiocus, three 
volumes, wtdeh proved to be the most popular of all 
Ids works, and was thought by manyfo placo GriflSn 
os an Irish novelist above Banim and Carleton. 
Some of the scenes possess a deep and melancholy 
interest; for, in awakening terror, and painting tlie 
sterner passions and their results, GriMn displayed 
the art and power of a master. ‘ Tim CoUegtos,’ 
says a writer in the Edinburgh Be view, ‘is a very 
interesting and well-construct^ tale; luB Of incident 
and passion, jt is a history of the clandestiheumion 
of a young man of good birlh and fortune with a 
girl of far inferior rank,, and of tte consequeaoos 
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wMoh too naturally remit The gradual decay of 
an attachment which was scarcely based on any¬ 
thing better than sensnal love—the irksomeness of 
coni^ment—the goadings of -wounded pride—the 
suggestions of self-interest, which had been hastily 
neglected for an object which pro-res inadequate 
when gained—'all these combining to produce, first, 
neglect, and lastly, aversion, are interestingly and 
vividly described. An attactiincnt to another, su- 
pmor both in mind and station, springs up at the 
s^e time; «tid to effect a imion witli htr, the un¬ 
happy wife is sacrificed. It is a terrible represen¬ 
tation of the course of crime; and it is not only 
forcibly, but naturally displayed. The characters 
soinetiines express tlieir feelings with uimcecssary 
energy, strong emotions are too long dwelt upon, 
and incidents ratlicr slowly devclopt^; Imt there 
is no common skill and power evinced in the con¬ 
duct of "tile talc.’ In 1830 Sir (iriffin was again in 
the field with his Irish sketches. Two talcs, Tht 
Rieabt, and Tracey’s Amoilion, w5ro well received, 
though improbable in plot and ill-arrangeil in in¬ 
cident. The autiior continued his niiscellancou.s 
labours for tlio press, and published, liesidcs a 
number of contributions to periodicals, another 
scries of stories, entitled Tales of the Tire Senses. 
These are not equal to his ‘ Munster Tales,’ but are, 
nevertheless, full ofViuc Irish description .nid cha¬ 
racter, and of that ‘dark and touching po-w«'r’ wiiich 
Mr Cai*eton assigns as the distingiiisning execUeuce 
of his brother novelist. Jn 18.32 the townsmen of 
Mr Oriflin devolved upon him a very pleasing duty 
—to wait upon Mr Moore the jwet, and rcipicst that 
lie would allow himself to l-.c put in nomiiuition lor 
the reiirosentation of the city of Limerick in parlia¬ 
ment. Mr Moore prudently dLcliucd tliis lionour, 
but appears to have given a characteristically kind 
and wiirmgcccption to his young enthusiastic visitor, 
and *his brother, wiio accompanied Him. 

Notwithstanding the early success and growing 
reputation of Mr Grilhn, lie appciirs have soon 
become tired of the world, iuid anx'ous to retreat 
from its toils and its pleasures. Ho liad Ix'cn edu¬ 
cated in the Homan (Jatholic faitii, and one of his 
sisters bad, about tlie y«ur 18.30, taken the veil, 
'rhis drenrastanee awakened the poetical and de¬ 
votional feelings and desires that formed part of his 
character, and he grew daily more anxious to quit 
the busy world for a life of religious duty and ser¬ 
vice. 'I'he following verses, written at tliis.timc, 
are e.xpres,sive of liis new cntliusiasm: — 

I Seven dreary winters gone luid spent, 

Seven blooming Hummers vani-lied t‘>o, 

Since on an eager mission bcni, • « 

{ IciS my Irish home and you. 

How passed those years 1 will not nay ; 

They caimot bo by words reneweti-^ 

I God wash their smful parts aifcy! 

• jVigl blest be he for ail their good. 

With even mind and tiiuiquil bmast 
I left youthful sister then. 

And now m sweet religious rest 
I 800 nfy sister there again. 

Returning from that stormy world, 

How pleasing Is a sight like this! ' 

To see that bark with canvass fnrled 
StiU riding in that port of peace. 

Oh, darling of a heart that still, 

•' Jiy earthly joys so deeply trod,. 

' At moments bids its owner feel 
The warmth of nature and of God! 


Still bo his care in future years 
To learn of thee truth’s simple way. 

And free from fouinlless hopes or fears, * 
Serenely live, securely pray. 

. And when onr Christmas days are past. 

And life’s vaiu shado-ws faint and dim. 

Oh, he my sister heard at lai't, 

When her puro bauds are raised for him 1 

Christina), J830. 

His mind, fixed on this subject, still retained its 
youthful buoyancy .md cheerfulness, and lie made a 
tour in Scotland, which afforded him the Idghest sa¬ 
tisfaction and enjoyment. He retired from the world 
in the autumn of 1838, and joined the Christian 
Brotherhood (whose duty it is to instruct the pov) 
ill the monastery at Cork. In the second year of 
liis noviciate he was attacked with typhus fever, 
and died on the 12tii of .luno 1840. 


WII.I.IAM C.VKLlvrON. 

Wii.LrA:M C,un.f.To.v. .author of Traits and Stories 
oft/ii: Irish Peasant)y, -iva.s Imm at Prillisk, in the 
parish of riogher, and county of Tyrone, in the year 
17!)8, Hi.s father was a person in lowly station— a 
pea.sanb - but highly and .singularly gifted. His mo- 
iiiory was imiisually reteiuive, and ns a teller of old 
talcs, legends, and lii.storicnl anecdotes, be was un¬ 
rivalled; and his stock of them w:is,inexliaustible. 

He spoke the Irish and Knglishlanguages with nearly 
equal niiciicy. Ills mother was skilled in the native 
music of the country, and possessed the sweetest and 
most exquisite of hum.iu voices.” She was cele¬ 
brated tor the effect she gave to the Irish cry or 
‘ Icceao.’ ‘ I have ol'a-n been present,’ says her son, 

‘ wJieii she has “raised the kerne” over the corpse 
of sonic relative or neighbour, and my readers may 
judge of the melancholy cliarm which accump.3nied 
tliis expression of her sympathy, w hen I .assure them 
that the gencTai clanitmr of violent grief was gradu¬ 
ally' diminished, from admiration, until it became 
ultimately liuslied, and no voice was ticunl but her 
own—wailing in .sorroyvfnl but solitary beauty.’ With 
such jiarents (.'arleton could not fail to imbibe the 
^leculiar feelings and saperstitlon.s of his country. 
His humble liomc was a litting nursery for Irish 
genius. Ills first sclioolm.a.stcr was a Connaught man, 
named I’at IVayiie, the prototype of Mat KavauagU 
in the • Hedge School.’ He also received some in- 
•structioii from a cla.ssical teacher, a ‘tyrannical i 
blockhead’ who settled in the neighbourhood, and it ; 
was afterwards agreed to send him to Munster, as a 
jioor scholar, to complete bis education. The poor ' 
scholars of Munster arc indebted for nothing but ; 
their lied and board, wiiich they receive, from the I 
parents of the schol.ars. lu some ca.scs a collectioa j 
is made to provide an outfit for tlie youth thus leav- • 
ing home; hut Carletou's own family supplied tim 
funds sup))Osed to be necessary'. 'J'lie circumstances ‘ ^ 
attending his’departure Mr C.arlctoii has related in ji 
his fine tale, ‘ The Poor jScholar.’ As he jo-umeyed |l 
slowly along the road, his superstitious fears got the ! ^ 
better of his ambition to be a scholar, and stopping i 
for the night at a small iim by the way, a disagree¬ 
able dream determined the home-sick lad to return 
to his father’s cottage. His affectionate parents 
were equally joyed to receive him; and Carletim 
seems to have done little for some years hut jg)in in 
tlie sports and pastimes of the people, and attend 
ejery wake, dance, fair, and inerry-makiDg in the 

A Tlusa jiartiviilars coiicoming the personal history of ibe. 
novelist arc containctl in his mtroiiuction tu the last edition 
of the ‘ Traits and Stories.’ • 
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neitfbboiffliood.. In hia seyenteenth year he went to 
assut a distant lelativc, a priest, who had opened a 
clasiiad school near Glasslough, county of Monaghan, 
where he remained twp years. A pilgrimage to the 
fiff'famed Loagh>derg, or St Patrick’s Purgatory, 
excited his imagination, and the description of that 
performance, some years aflerwanls, ‘not only,’ he 
says, ‘ constituted my debut in literature, hut was 
also the means of preventing me from being a plea¬ 
sant strong-bodied parish priest at this day ; indeed 
it was the cause of changhig the whole destiny of my 
subsequent life.’ About this time chance fibrew a 
bopy of Qil Bias in hia way, and his love e^feidven- 
tnre was so stimulated by its pcnisal, that he left 
his native place, and set off on a visit to a Catjiolic 
clergyman in the county of Louth, lie stopped 
Tslth him a fortnight, and succeeded in procuring a 
tuition ill the house of a farmer near Corcreagh, 
This, however, was a tame life and a hard one, and 
he resolved on precipitating himself on the Irish me¬ 
tropolis, with no other guide than a certain strong 
feeling of vague and shapeless ambition. He entered 
Dublin with only 2s. 9d. in his pocket. From this 
period we suppose we must date the commencement 
of Mr Carleton’s literary career. In 1830 appeared 
his ‘ Traits and Stories,’ two volumes, published iu 
ItabliD, but without the author’s name. Mr Carlctou, 
in his preface, ‘ assures the public, that what he offers 
is, both in manufacture and material, genuine Irish; 
yes, genuine Irish as to character, drawn by one Iwrn 
amidst the scenes he describes — reared as one of tlie 
people whose characters and situations be sketches 
—and who can cut aud dress a shillaly as well as 
any man in his majesty’s dominions ; ay, and use i' 
too; so let the critics t.ako care of themselve.s.' 
The critics were unanimous in favour of the Irish 
skctcher. His account of the northern Irish—the 
Ulster creachts—^was new to the reading public, .ami 
the ‘dark mountains and green vales’ of his native 
Tyrone, of Donegal, and IX'rry, had hccii left un¬ 
touched by the previous writers on IrcLami. A 
second series of these tales was xmhiislicd by Mr 
Carleton in 1832, and was equally well rcHieived. In 
ISSPhesentforthapowcrfulTrish story, Ffirdorouijha 
Ae Miser, or the Convicts of Llsnamonn, in which the 
passion of avarice is strikingly dei>ictcd, without 
its victim hf ing wholly dead to natural tenderness 
and affection. Scenes of broad humour and comic 
extravagance are interspersed througiioul the work. 
Two years afterwards (1841) appeared The Fav'u of 
S 2 '>ring Vote, The Clarkmet, and other Talcs, three 
volumes. There is more of pathetic composition in 
this collection than in the former; butonegeiiial liglit- 
hearted humorous story, ‘ The Misfurtune.s of Barney 
Branagan,’ was a prodigious favourite. The collection 
was pronounced by a judicious critic to be calculated 
‘ for those quiet country haunts where the deep and 
natural pathos of the lives of tlie poor may be best 
read and taken to lieart. Hence Mr Carleton ap¬ 
propriately dedicates his p.agc8 to Wordsworth. But 
they have the fault common to other modern Irish 
, novels, of an exaggerated display of the darker vicis¬ 
situdes of life! none better than the llydal philo¬ 
sopher could teach the tale-writer that the effect of 
mists, and rains, and shadows, is lost without sun- 
breaks to relieve the gloom.’ The great merit, how¬ 
ever, of Mr Carleton, is the truth of his delineations 
End the apparent artlcssncss of his stories. If he 
has not the passionate energy—or, as he himself has 
termedl' it, ‘ the melancholy but indignant reclama¬ 
tions ’ of John Banim, he has not his ]>arty prejudices 
or Idttemess. He seems to have formed a fair and 
just estimate of the character of his countrymen, 
and to have drawn it as it actually appeared to him 
at home and abroad—in feud and in festival-in the 
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various scenes which passed before hhrn in his native 
district and daring his subsequent rambles. Hi exa« 
mining into the causes wliich have operated in 
forming the character of the peasantry, Mr Carleton 
alludes to the long want of any fixed system of 
wholesome education. The clergy, until lately, took 
no interest in the matter, and the instruction of the 
children (where any instruction was obtained) was 
left altogether to hedge schoolmasters, a class-of 
men who, with few exueptious, bestowed ‘ 8 uchi(^n 
cdueation upon the people as is suffleidht almost, in 
the absence of all other causes, to account for much 
of the agrarian violence and erroneous principles 
wliich regulate their movements and feelings on thfit 
and similar subjects.’ The lower Irish, too, he justly 
remarks, were, until a comparatively recent period, 
treated with apathy and gross neglect by the only 
class to whom they ixiuld or ought to look up for 
sympathy or protection. Hence those deep-rooted 
prejudices and fearful crimes which stain the history 
of a people remarkable for their social and domestic 
virtues. ‘ In domostie life,’ says Mr Carleton, ‘ there 
is no man so exiiuisitcly affectionate mid humanlseil 
as t lie Irishman. The national imagination is active, 
and tlic national heart warm, and it follows very na- 
tur.ally that he should be, ainUs, tender and strong 
in all his domestic relations. "JJnlike the people of 
othiT nations, his grief is loud,but lasting; vehement, 
lint deep ; and,whilst its shallow has been chequered 
by the laughter and mirth of a cheerful disjSibsition, 
still, in the moments of seclusion, at his bed-side 
prayer, or over the grave of those he loved, it will 
put itsclCforlii, after half a life, with a vivid power 
■ if recollection which Ls sometimes almost beyond 
belief.’ A people thus east in extremes — melancholy 
and humorous — passionate in affection and in hatred 
— Miorishing the old language, traditions, and recol¬ 
lections of tliqjr country — their wild musto, pogtry, 
ami enstoms—reiKiy either for good or for evil — such 
.a people certaiidy affords the novelist abundant mate¬ 
rials for his fictiCns. The field is ample, and it has 
been richly cultivated. 

[I'i'-turc of an Mali Village and Sdwol-homc,] 

The village of Fiudramore was situated at the foot 
of a long green hill, the outline of which formed a 
low arch, as it rose to the eie against the horison. 
This hill was studded with olumiis of beeches, and 
soinctKnes enclosed as a meadow. In the month of 
.July, when the grass on it was long, many an hour 
hare 1 spent in solitary enjoynient, watching the 
wavy motion produced upon its pliant surface by the 
sunny winds, or the tlight of the cloud shadows, like 
gi;^'autie phantoms, as they swept raindly ever it, 
whilst the murijuir of the rocking trees, and the 
glancing of their bright leaves in the sufi, produced a 
heartfelt plca.surc, the very incmoiy of which rises in 
my imagination Ij^kc some fading recollection of a 
brighter world. ,, 

At the foot of this hill ran a clear dee|>-bankcd 
river, bounded on one side by a slip of nch level 
meadow, and on the other by a kind of common for 
the village geese, whose white feathers during the 
summer season lay scattered over its ^ecn surface. 

It was also the play-ground for the boys of the village 
school; for there ran that part of the river'Which, 
with very correct judgment, the urchins had selected 
ns their bathing-place. A little slope or watering- 
ground in the bank brought them to the edge of the 
stream, where the bottoih fell away into the foarfiil 
depths of the whirlpool under the hmimng o«k ou- 
the other bank. Well do I remember the first tune 

I ventured to swim across it, and even yet do I see in 
imagination the two bunches of water flagons <ni 
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wMch the inexperienced swimmers trusted themselves 
in the stater. 

About two hundred yards above this, the boreen* 
which led from the village to the main rood crossed 
the river by one of those old narrow bridges whose 
arches rise like round ditches across the road-nri 
almost impassable barrier to horse aud car. On 
passing the bridge in a northern direction, you found 
a range of low thatched houses on each side of the 
roaA; and if one o’clock, the hour of dinner, drew 
near, you mfght observe columns of' blue smoke 
curling up from a row of chimneys, soriio made of 
wicker creels plastered o'ver with a rich coat of mud, 
soAe of old narrow bottomless tulw, and others, with 
a greater appearance of taste, ornamented with thick 
circular roiics of straw sowed together like bees’ skciis 
with the peel of a brier; and many baling nothing 
but the open vent above. Itut tlic smoko by no moans 
cscaiicd by its legitimate aperture, for you miglit 
observe little clouds of it bursting out of the doors 
and windows; the panes of the latter being mostly 
stopjicd at other limes with old hats and rags, wore 
now left entirely open for the purjiosc of gii ing it a 
free escape. 

Before the doors, on right and left, was a series of 

1 dunghills, eacli with its cuiieuniitant sink of green 
rotten water; and if Bliappcned that a stont-looking 
woman with watery\ycs, and a yellow eap linng 
loosely upon her matted locks, came, with a chubby 
urchin (ffi one arm am1.a]>ot of dirt* ivak-r in her 
hand, its unecremoniou.s ejection in the aforesaid .'■ink 
would be ajit to send you up Die village with your 
linger and thumb (for what jmrjHisi; y'<)ii wnc^d your¬ 
self perfectly understand) clo.scly, but not knowingly, 
applied to your nostrils. J5ut, indipcndently of this, 
you would be apt to have other reasons for giving 
ynurlior.se, whose heels are hy this time suiroundsd 
Hiy a dozen pf harking cunj, anil the same number of 
shouting urchins, a pretty .shaip toucli*ol' the spiii.s, 
as well as for romplaining bitterly of the odour of the 
atmosphove. Tt is no luiidncapu witli«iit*figuros; and 
you might notice—if you are, as 1 suppose you to be, 
a man of observation— in eve.ry sink .os you pa.ss along 
a ‘ slip of a pig’ stretched in the unddlc of the mud, 
the \exy bean iikal of luxuiy, giving oecasiimally a 
long luxuriant grunt, highly expressive of his enjoy¬ 
ment; or perhaps an old farronor, lying in iinlolent 
ixjposc, with half a dozen young ones | 0 -tliiii' each 
other for their draught, and punching licr belly with 
their little snouts, reckless of the fumes the^ aro 
creating; whilst the loud crow of the cock, as he con¬ 
fidently ftaps liis wings on his own dunghill, gives the 
warning note for the hour of dinner. 

As you advance, you will also pcreiivc seveial faces 
thrust out of the doors, and rather than ,niiss a sigl^t 
of yon, a grotesque visage peeping by a short cut 
through the pmieless windows, or a tattered female 
Hying to snatch up her urchin that has licen tumbling 
itself heels up in the dust of the soad, lest ‘ the giiitle- 
inau’s horse might ride over itand if you happen to 
look l»ehiiul, you may observe a sbaggy-’hcaded youth 
in tattered frize, with one hand thrust indolently in 
his breast, standing at tho door in conversation with 
the inmates, a broM grin of sanrastie ridicule on his 
loco, ill the act of breaking a joke or two iii>on your¬ 
self or yourbofae; or perhaps your jaw may be saluted 
with a lump of clay, just hard enough not to fall 
asunder as it flies, cast by some nigged gonsoon from 
behind a hedge, who squats himself in a ridge of corn 
to avoid detection. 

Seated upon a hob at the door you may observe a 
toil-woni man without coat or waistcoat, his red 
muscular sunburnt shoulder peering through the 
remnant of a riiirt, mending his shoes with a piece of 
twisted -flax, called a Ihiga, or perhaps sewing two 
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footless stockings, or martycene, to hiS coat, as a stab- 
stitute for sleeves. 

In the gardens, which are usually fringed Irith 
nettles, you will sec a solitary labourer, working with 
that carelessness and apathy that characterise an 
Irishman when he Uliours fue Idirme//, leaning upon 
his spftde to look after you, and glad of any excuse to 
be idle. 

The houses, however, are not all such as 1 have de¬ 
scribed—tar from it. You sec hero and there, between 
the more humble cabins, a stout comfortable-looking 
farm-house with ornamental thatching and well- 
glazed widows; adjoining to ivhieh is' a Jiay-yard* 
with fire or six largo stacks of com, well-trimmod and 
roped, and a tine yellow w'eathcr-beaten old hay¬ 
rick, half-cut—not taking into account twelve or 
thirteen cinmlar strata of stones that mark out the 
foundations on which others had been raised. Keitbcr 
is the rich smell of oaten or wheaten browl, which the 
good-wife is baking on the griddle, unpleasant to your 
nostrils ; nor would the bubbling of a large pot, in 
which you might sec, should you chance to enter, a 
])iodigious sqiiart of fat, yellow, and almost transparent 
bacon tumbling about, in bo an unpleasant object ; 
truly, as it hangs over a large fire, with well-swept 
heaitlistoiic, it is in good keeping with the white settle 
and chairs, and tlio dresser with noggins, wooden 
trenchers, and pewter dishe.<, perfectly cle.an, and as 
well polished as a French, txiurticr. 

As you leave the village, you have, to the left, a 
view of the liiU which 1 have already described, and 
to the right a level expanse of fertile country, bounded 
by a good view of respectable mountains peering de¬ 
cently into tho .sky; and in a line that fonns an acute 
angle from the point of the road where you lidc. is a 
delightful valley, in tho bottom of which shines a 
pretty lake; and a little beyond, on tlio .slope ol a 
green hill, rises a splendid house, surroundod by a 
park well-wooded and .stocked with deer. You have 
now topped the little hill above the I'ilkige, and a 
straight line of level road, a mile long, goes forward 
to a country town which lies imniediately behind 
that white church with its spire rutting into the sky 
before you. Vou descend on the other side, and 
having inliauecil a few |tercbus, look to the left, 
where you see a long thatched chapel, only ilistiu- 
giiished from a dwclling-hottsc hy its want of ehim- 
iieys, and a small stone cross that standi on the top 
of the c.istcni gable ; behind it is a grave-yard, and 
hesidc" it a snug public-house, well white-washed ; 
then, to the right, you observe a door apparently in 
the .side of a clay hank, whiih rise.s considerably 
.above the jiaveineut of llii' rotwl. What! you ask 
yourself, can this bo a human habitation ! But ere 
you Lave time to answer the question, a confu.sod 
buzz of voices from within reaches your ear, and the 
a|ipearanec of a little gorsoou with a rod close- 
crojiped head and hfilcsian face, having in his hand 
a .short white stick, or the thigli-Jboiic of a horse, 
which you at once recognise ns ‘the pass’ of a village 
school, gives vou the full Information. 11c has an 
ink-horn, covered with leather, dangling at tho button¬ 
hole (for he has long since played away the buttons) 
of his frize jacket — his mouth is circumscribed with a 
streak of ink — his pen is stuck knowingly behind his 
ear — ^his shins are dotted over with fire-bli.stcrs, black,, 
red, and blue — on each heel a kibe — his ‘leather 
crackers’ — vii/< licet, breeches — shrunk up upon him, 
and only reaching as far down as the caps of hfs 
knees. Having spied-you, he places hish.and over his 
brows, to throw bock the dazzling light of the sun, 
and peen at you from under it, till he breaks out 
into a laugh, exclaiming, half to himself, half to 
you — 

‘You a gintleman! — no, nor one of your breed 
never was, you procthorin’ thief you !* 
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You are now iminediateljr opposite the door of the 
seminary, when half a dozen of those seated nest it 
notice you. 

* Oh, sir, here’s a gintleman on a horse!—mivather, 
sir, here’s a ^ntleman on a horse, wid boots and spurs 
on him, that’s looking in at us.’ 

‘Silence!’ exclaims the waster; ‘hack frosu the 
door—hoys rehearse—erery ono of you rehearse, 1 
say, yon Iknotians, till the gintlciuan goes past!’ 

‘ I want to go out, if you plasc, sir.’ 

* No, you don’t, Phelini.’ 

* 1 do, indeed, sir.’ 

’ ‘What! is it afther conthradictiu’ me ]fou’d be? 
Don’t you see the “porter’s” out, and you can’t go.’ 

‘Well, ’tia Mat M<!ehaii has it, sir : and he's out 
this half-hour, sir; T can’t slay in, sir!’ 

‘You want to ho idling your time looking at the 
gintleman, Pheliui.’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir.’ 

‘ Phelim, I know you of ould—go to your sale. I 
tell yon, Phelim, you were born for the cncour,age- 
nient of the hemp manufacture, and you’ll die pto- 
nioting it.’ 

In tho meautime the muster puts his Iicad nut of 
the door, his body .stooped to a ‘ half-bond ’—a plirasc, 
and the exact curve which it formr, I leave for the 
present to your own sagacity—and surveys you until 
you pass. That is an Irish' hcdgo-school, and the 
personage who follows you with his <>yo a hedge- 
schoolmaster. 


viiss ,'tAuY m'sSKU. •.iirroiiii. 

Miss Mahv Russki.t. ^riTmuo, iha painter of 
English rural life in its happiest and most geni’i 
aspects, w.os born in 17S9 at Alrcsford, in llamp- 
shirc. Rerainisceiices of her early boarding-school 
days are scattered tlirough her work.s, ami .she 
appears to have bc3cn always an enthusiastic reader. 
When very young, slie published a voliiiiie of mis¬ 
cellaneous poems, and a metrical t.ale in the style of 
Scott, entitled (flirixtine, the Maid, of the South Seax, 
founded on the discovery of the niuthicurs of the 
Bounty. In 182d was produwd her elfeetive and 
striking tragedy of Julian, dedicated to Mr Mac- 
ready the actor, ‘for the zeal w'itli which ho bc- 
ibiended the production of a stranger, for the judi¬ 
cious alterations which he suggested, and for the 
energy, the pathos, and the skill with wiiicli lie more 
than embodied its principal ch.araeter.’ Next year 
Mis.s Mitford pulilished the first volume of Our Vil¬ 
lage, Sketches of Itural Character and Sceiien/, to wliich 
four other volumes were subseipiently mlded, the 
fifth and last in 1832. ‘ Every one,’ says a lively 
writer,’^ ‘now knows Onr Village, and every one 
knows that the nonk.s and corners, the haunts and 
the copses so delightfully described in its pages» will 
be found in the immediate neighbourhood of Head¬ 
ing, and more especially around Tlirec-Mile Cross, 
a duster of cottages on the Basingstoke road, in one 
of which our authoress has now resided for many 
years. But so little were the peculiar and origiiid 
excellence of her descriptions understood, in the first 
instance, that, after having gone the round of rejec¬ 
tion through the more important periodicals, they 
at limt saw tho light in no worthier publication 
than tlio Lady’s Magazine. But the series of rural 
ptetwes grew, and the venture of collecting them 
into a separate volume was tried. The public began 
to relish tho stylo so fresh, yet so finished, to 
eiqoy the ddicatc humour and the simple pathos 
tjtm tales; and tho result was, that the popdaritj^ 
aC these sketclms outgrew that of the works of 
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loftier order proceeding fisoiu the same peu; that 
yodng writers, English and American, to 

imitate so artless and charming a manner of narra¬ 
tion; and that an obscure Berkshire hamlet, by the 
magic of talent and kindly feeling, was converted 
into a place of resort and interest for not a fbw of 
the finest spirits of the age.’ Extehding her ob¬ 
servation from the country village to the market- , 
town. Miss Mitford published another interesting j 
volume of descriptions, entitled Belfard MegU, 
also gleaned from tho new world three volumes of 
Storiejt of American Life, by American Writers, of 
whicli she remarks—‘'I’he scenes described and the 
personages introduced arc as various as the authefrs, 
extending in geographical space from Canada to 
Me.tico, and including almost every degree of civili¬ 
sation, from the wild Indian and the almost equally 
wild hunter of tlie forest and prairies, to the cnlti- 
vatod inhabitant of the city and plain.’ Besides her 
tragedies (which are little inferior to those of Miss 
Baillie as intellectual productions, while one of them, 
Itienzi, has lieen highly successful on the stage), ! 
Miss Mittnrd has written numerous tales for the I 
annu.nls .and magazines, showing that her industry ' 
is equal to her talents. It is to her English tales, 
however, that she must diiefly trust her fame with 
posterity; and there is so much unaffected grace, ' 
tenderness, and beauty in theite rural deline.ations, i 
that we c.'nmqt conceive their ever being considereii j 
obsolete or nuintercsting. Jn them she has trea- j 
sured no! oidy tho results of long and familiar ob- j 
servation, but the feelings and conceptions of a truly ; 
Itoetical-niind. She is a pro.se Cowjjer, without his ] 
gloom or bitterness. In 1838 Miss Milford’s n,amc i 
was added to the iwnsioii list—a well-earned tribute I 
to one whose genius has been devoted to the honour | 
afid embellishment of her country. ... j 


.C<>TTXTF.,SS OI BLESSraOTON. [ 

Tills lady, well known in the world of fashion and [ 
literature, is a native of Ireland, daughter of Edward I 
F’ower, E.sq., late of Curagheon, comity Waterford. 

At tho agis of fifteen she became the wife of Captain 
Earnier of the 47th regiment, after whose death, in 
1817, she w,as united to Charles .John (lardiner, 
Earl of Blessington. In 1829 she was again left a 
widow. Jjaily Blessington now fixed her residence j! 
in L(,ndon, and, by her rank and personal tastes, • | 
succeeded in rendering licrself a centre of literary 
society. Her first publication was a volume of ; 
Tracellin;) Shetches in Belgiuni, very meagre and ill- ! 
written.’ The next work cbnmiauded more atten- | 
tion : it was her Coiwersatims with Lord Byron, whom i 
she had met daily for some time at Cicuoa. In 1833 j 
appeared The Itrpeakrs, a novel in three volumes, but . 
containing scarcely any plot, iuid few delineations of 
character, the grej^ter part being filled with disdomes, 
criticism, and reflections. Her ladysliip ia'someames 
sarcastic, sometimes moral, and more frequently per¬ 
sonal. One female sketch, that of Grace Cassidy, 
a young Irish wife, is the only one of the characters 
we can remember, and it shows that bee ladysliip 
is most at home among the scenes of bar early days. 

To ‘ The Repealers’ succeeded The Two FrienM, Vie 
Confesdous of an Elderly Gentleman, The Con/essions 
of an Elderly Lady, Desultory Thought^ The BeOe of 
a Season, The Governess, The Idler in Italy (tlircc 
volumes, 1839-40), 27ic/d&rt«/’’raiwe (two volumes, 
1841), The Victims of Society, and Meredith. Her 
recol&tions of Italy and.Erance are perhaps the 
best of her works, for in these her love of tmecdote, 
epigram, and sentiment, has full sci^e, wi^iout a^y 
of &e impediments rais^ by aetory. 
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M»8 S. C. HAI.!.. 


URB 8. C. BALL. 

Mbs' S. C. Hall, authoress of Lights and Shadows 
^Irith Life, and various other works, * is a native of 
Wexford, teough by her mother's side she is of Swiss 







descent. Her iTiai(tcn name was Vielding, by w nieli, 
however, she was unknown in tlie iitcrary world, as 
her first work wivs not published litl alier Ikt mar¬ 
riage. She belongs to an old and e<cillcnt family 
in her native county. She first quitted ireland at 
the early age of fifteen, to reside with her mother in 


England, and it was some time before she revisited 
her native country j but the scenes which were femi- 
liar to her as a child have made such a vivia and 
lasting impression on her mind, and ail her sketches 
evince so much freshness and vigour, that her read¬ 
ers might easily imagine she had spent her life 
among the scenes she describes. To her early ab¬ 
sence from her native country is probably to be 
traced one strong characteristic of alt her writings— 
tlie total absence of party feeling on subjects con¬ 
nected witli politics or religion.’* Mrs llall’s first 

es 

Irish Character. These bear a closer rcscntldance to 
tlie tales of Miss Mitford titan to the Irish stories of 
Banim or Oritfin, though the latter may iiavc tended 
to direct Mrs ITsJl to the peculiarities of Irish cha¬ 
racter. They contain some fine rural description, 
anit are animated by a heculthy tone of moral feeling 
and a vein of dedicate liumour. Tlic coquetry of her 
Irish girls (very different fron that iu high life) is 
adniirably deqticted. Next year hlrs Hail issued .a 
little volume for children, Clironifle* of a Srbool- 
Rmw, consisting also of a series of tales, siiuplp, 
natural, and touching. The^ home-tmtlis and mural 
observations conveyed in these narratives reflect 
gre.at credit on the heart and tlie judgment of the 
writer. Indeed good taste and gootl feeling may be 
s.iid to iireside over ail the w'orks of onr authoress. 
In 1831 she issued a second series of * Sketches of 
Irisli Character,’ fully equal to tlie first, and was 
well received. 'I'lie llapparee is an exeeilent story, 
and some of the satirical ddineations are liit off with 
great truth and liveliness. In 1832 she ventured on 
a larger and more difficult work—a historical ro¬ 
mance in three volumes, entitled 7'Ae Duecamier. 
Tlie scene of thin tale is laid in England at the time 
of tlic I’roteetnrate, and Oliver himself is among the 
cliaraete‘r.«. The plot of ‘Tlio Biieeaneer’ is well 
managed, and some of the cliaraeters (.as that of 
Barbara Iverk, the Ihiritan) arc skilfully delineated j 
but the w ork is too leininiiic, and lias too little of 
energetic passion for the stormy times in whicli it is 
ea.st. In 1834 Mrs Hall published Tides of Woman’s 
'J'lials, siiort stories of decidedly moral tendency, 
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Mrs Trail's n>sldpnce, Broniptun. 


written in the happiest style of the authoress. In larity. The principal tale in the collection, Tlie 
1835 appear^ Horace, a novel, and in 1838 Groves of Blarney, was dramatised at one of 


1835 appeared l^le Horace, a novel, and in 1838 
‘ lights and SbMows of Irish Life,’ throe volumes. 
The latter had been previously published in the 
New MontWy Magassine, wid enjoyed great popii- 


Qroves of Blarney, was dramatised at one of the 
theatres with distiugiiislied success. In 1840 Mrs 
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Hall issued what has been styled the best of her 
novds, Marian; or a Young Maid’s Forliaus, in 
which her knowledge of Irisli character is again dis¬ 
played. Katey Macane, an Irish cook, who adopts 
Marian, a foundling, and watches over lier with un¬ 
tiring affection, is equal to any of the Irish por¬ 
traitures since those of Miss Edgeworth. The next 
work of our authoress was a scries of Stories of the 
Irish Peasantrg, contributed to Chambers’s Edin¬ 
burgh Jotumal, and afterwards published in a col¬ 
lected form. In 1840, Mrs Hall aided her husband 
,in a work cliiefly composed by him, and which re¬ 
flects credit upon his talents and industry, Ireland, 
Us Sce>ierg, Character, ^c. Topographical and sta¬ 
tistical information is here blended witli tlic poetical 
and romantic features of the country—the legends 
of tho peasantry—scenes and characters of humour 
or pathos-—.and all that could be gathered in five 
separate tours through Ireland, added to early ac¬ 
quaintance and recollection of the country. *The 
! work wiis highly embellished by British artists, and 
extended to three hirge volumes. Jn tasteful de- 
i, scription of natural objects, atid pictures of cvery- 
I day life, Mrs Hall has few superiors. Her humour 
is not so broad or racy as that of Lady Morgan, nor 
her observation so pointed and select as jMiss Edge- 
worth’s : her writings are also unequal, but in gene¬ 
ral they constitute easy delightful reading, and 
possess a simple truth and purity of sentiment that 
is ultimately more fascinating than the darker 
shades and colourings of imaginative composition. 

[Duxndirtff Uixni Ot/f/rs.] 

1 From ‘ Skctclic-, of Irish Character.’J 

* /udependcnrc!’- it i.i the word, of ail others, tli.at 
Irish—men, wouicti, and children-- Icivst under,stainl; 
and the ealiiincss, or rather indiiroronce, with which 
they submit to dciKsndciirc, bitter and iniacrable as it 

is, must be .a souivc of deep regret to all who ‘lo\o 

the land,’ or who feci anxious to uphold the dignity 
of human kind. Let us select a few cases from our 
Irish village, such as arc abundant in every neig'h- 
bourhood. Shane Thitrlotigh, ‘ a.s dacciit a boy,’ and 
Shane’s wife, as ‘ elanc-skiniicd a girl,’ as any in the 
world. There is Shane, an active haiidsome-looking 
fellow, leantug over the half-door of his cottage, kick¬ 
ing a hole in the wall with his brogue, and picking up 
all tho large gr,avel within his reach to pelt the ducks 
with—those useful Irish .scavcngcri. Let us speak to 
him. ‘ (lood-niorrow, Shane !’ ‘ Oeh ! the bright 

brnnes of heaven on yc every d.sy! and kindly wel¬ 
come, my lady ; and wont yc step in and i-cst—it’s 
powerful hot, and a beautiful suimncr, sure—the 
Lord be praised!’ ‘ 'J'hank you, Shane. 1 thought 

I you were going to cut the hay-lield tu-day; if a heavy 
shower comes, it will be sjioilcd; it ha.s been fit for 
the scythe these two days.’ ‘ Sure it’s all owing to that 
thief o’ tho world Tom Parrel, ray lady. Didn’t he 
promi.se me the loan of his sejthe; and, by the Mime 
token, I was to pay him for it; and dephidlnf/ on that, 
I didn’t buy one, which I have been threatening to do 
for the last two years.’ ‘ But why don’t you go to 
Cwrick and purchase one r ‘ToCarrick! Oeh,’tis 
a good step to Carriek, and my toes an; on the ground 
(saving yomr presence), forT drphuled on Tim .Jarvis 
to tell Anay Cappler, the brogue-maker, to do my 
shoeg; and, l»ad luck to him, the spalpeen I he forgot 

it. ’ ‘ Where’s your pretty wile, Shane V ‘ She’s in 
all the wo o’ tho world, ma’am dear. Ami sJio puts 
tho blame of it on me, though I’m noc in tho taut 
this time, anyhow, llie child’s taken the small-pok, 
and she depimed on me to tell tho doctor to cut it for 
the cow-poXi and I depended on Kitty (inekle, the 
limmer; to tell the doctor’s own man, and thought 


she would not forget it, bccase the boy's her bachelor} 
but out o’ sight out 0 * mind—the never a word she 
tould him about it, and the babby has got it nataml, 
and the 'woman’s in heart trouble (to say nothing o’ 
myselO ; and it the first, and all.’ ‘ I am very sony, 
indeed, for you have got a much better wife than most 
men.’ ‘ That’s a true word, my lady, only she’s 
ftdgetty like sometimes, and says I don’t hit the nail 
on the Ticad quick enough; and she takes a dale 
more trouble than she need about many a thing.’ * I 
do not think I ever saw Ellen’s wheek without Sia 
before, Shaiict’ ‘Bad cess to the wheel!—I got it 
tliis iMoniing about that too. I depinded on .Tohn 
Williams to bring tho flax from O’Klaharty’s this day 
week, and he forgot, it; and she says 1 ought to have 
brought it myself^ and I close to the spot. But where’s 
tile good { says I; sure he’ll bring it next time.’ ‘ I 
suppose, Shane, you will soon move into the new cot¬ 
tage at Cliirn Hill ? I passed it to-day, and it looked 
■so cheerful; and when you get there you must take 
Ellen’s advice, arid depend solely on yourself-’ ‘ Och, 
ma’am dear, don’t luintiou it; sure it’s that makes 
mo so down in the mouth this very luinit. Sinro 1 
saw that bom blackguard .lack Waddy, and he comes 
in here quite innocent like—“ Shane, you’ve an eye 
! to squire’s hew lodge,” says ho. “ Maybe I have,” says 
I. “1 am ycr man,” says hoi ‘ “How so?” says I. 

“ Sure 1 ’m as good as inavricfl te>hiy lady’s maid,” .said I 
he ; *• and I’ll spake to the srpiire for you ijiy own .self.” 

“ Tho 1 lojsiiig'bc about you,” says 1, quite gisteful— 
and we too): a strong cup on the strength of it—and, 
dephidln;/ on him, T thought all .safe; and what d’ye 
think, iifv ladyW'hy, himself stalks into the place 
- talkcir the .squire over, to lie sure—and wiUiout so 
much as by ycr lave, sates liiniself and his new wife 
on the laase in the house; and 1 may go whistle.' ‘ It' 
WV;< a great pity, Shane, that you didn’t go yourself 
to Afy Chmi.’ ‘That’s a true word for yc, ma’am"', 
dear; but it'* hard if a jioor man can’t h'ave a frind 
to depiwl on.’ 

• » 

SKI KliWAlll) LYTTON IKTMVKIJ. 

Sm EnwAitn Lvttok Btii.wnR is tlie youngest 
son of the late (iencral Bnlwcr of ILaydon Hall, 
county of "Morfolk.. He is said to have written 
verses when only five or six years old, but he has 
certainly never attained to tho higher licitours of 
the lyre. His poetry is in general stiff and artificial. 

At (’ambridge, hlr Bulwcr (bis baronetcy was con- 
forrerk upon him by the Wliig government, wliose 
policy he supported as a member of tlic House of 
Commons) was tho siir<».s8fnl competitor for tlic 
prize poem, and his first appearance .as an autW 
was made in 1826. when he published a volume of 
miscpllanoous poems bearing the juvenile title of 
Weeds and Wild Flowers. In the following year he 
issued a iioctical tale, O'Neill, or tke*Jtehel, somc- 
tliing of the style of Byron’s Corsair, and ediojng 
the tone of feeling and sentiment most characteristic { 
of tlie noble poet The following lines wifl iUusteato 11 
our remark:— *' \ 

Eternal air—and thou, roy mother earth. 

Hallowed by shade and silence—and the birth 
Of the young moon (now watching o’er the sleep 
Of the dim mountains and the dreaming deep) j 
And by yon star, heaven’s eldest born—whose light 
Calls tho first smile upon the cheek of Ni^t; 

And beams and bodes, like faith beyond me tomb. 

Life through the calm, and glory through tho gloom; 
My mother earth—and ye her loftier race. 

Midst whom my soul hath held its dwelling-place; 
Itivcrs, and rocks, and valleys, and ye shades 
Which sleep at noonday o’er the haunted glades 
Made musical by waters and. the breeze, 

All idly dallying with the glowing trees j 
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And song* of birds vrhich, ever os they fly, 

Drentho soul and gladness to the summer sky; 

Ye courte of Nature, where aloof and lone 
She tits and reigns with darkness for her throne ; 
Alysteriou* temples of the breathing Ood, 

If mid'^our might luy earliest steps have trod; 

If in mine inmost spirit still are stored 

The wild deep memories childhood most adored ; 

If still amid the drought and waste of years. 

Ye hold the source of smiles and ]>angless tears : 

VWll ye not yet inspire me t— for my heart 
Beats low and languid—and this idle art, 

Which I have summoned for nn idle end, 
l^rsakcs and flies me like a faithless friend. 

Are all yout voices silent ? I have made 
My .home as erst amid your thickest shade: 

And even .now your soft air from above 
Breathes on ir.y temples like a sister's love. 

Ah! could it bring the freshness of the day 
When first my young heart lingered o’er its lay. 

Fain would this wintry soul and froven string 
Ilccall one wind—one whisper from the Spring! 

In the same Vear (1827) Mr Bnlwor published his 
first novel, 'Falkkuid, a highly-coloured tale of love 
and passion, calculated to excite and infiame, and 
evidently based on admiration of the peculiar genius 
and seductive errors fif Byron. 'J'aking up the stylo 
of the fdshionahlo mVehs (rendered popular by Theo¬ 
dore Hook, hut now on the wane), Mr Buhver came 
forwar# with I’tUiam, oi' the. Adiviilurefqf a (I'enllemni 
—a novel full of brilliant and witty writing, sarcastic 
levity, representations of the manners of the great, 
puiuiint remark, and scenes of deep and Jomantie 
interest. There was a want of artistic slffll in the 
.construction of the story, for the tragic and satirical 
parts were not harmoniously combined; hut the 
picture of a man of fashion, so powerfully drawn, 
was irrcsjijtibly attractive, and a sownd edition of 
‘ Pelham’ was called for in a few monflis. Towanls 
the close of the year (1828), Mr Buhver issued '!%■ 
hiiMKiied, intended hy the author tw cdlitain ‘ scenes 
of more e.xciting interest and vivid colouring, 
thoughts less superficially exprcssi-d, passion.* mote 
cncrgeticiilly called forth, and a more sensihlc and 
pervading moral tendency.’ The work w.as consi- 
(lored to flilfil the promise of the preface, though it 
did not attain to the popularity of' I’elhani.’ J)ere- 
reuje, a Novel, 1829, was a more finished p(‘rformauee. 

‘ The lighter portion does not dispute the field with 
the deeper and more sombre, but follows graijefully 
by its side, relieving and heightening it. We move, 
indeed, among the great, but it is the great of other 
times—names familiar in our mouths—Bolingbroke, 
lavdis, Orleans; amidst manners perhaps as frivolous 
as those 6f the day, hut which the gentlo touclisiif 
time has already invested with an anti>iiutrian dig¬ 
nity: the passions of men, the machinery of great 
motives and universal feelings, occupy the front; 
the humours, the afifections, the XKitty badges of 
sects and individuals, retire into tlie shadows of the 
bacl-grc«nd: no under-current of persiflage or eju- 
curcan indifference cheeks the flow of that mournful 
enthusiasm which refreshes its pictures of life with 
living waters,; its eloquent pages seem consecrated 
to the mcmq^y of love, honour, religion, and undc- 
viating faitli.’* Li 1830 Mr Bulwer brought out 
another work of fiction, Paul Cli^ord, the hero being 
a romantic highwayman, familmr with the haunts 
of low vice and dissii ation, but afterwards tnins- 
formed and elevated by the infiuence of love. Parts 
are ably wrttten; but the general effect of tlio novel 
was undoubtedly injurious to the public taste. Our 
author’s love of satire, which had mingled largely 


in all his novels, took a more definite shape,® 1831, 
in The Siameiie Twins, a poem satirical of fashion, of 
travellers, of politicians, London notoriety,«and 
various other topics, discussed or glanced at in 
sportive or bitter mood. In verses that flow easily, 
and occasionally express vigorous and lively thoughte, 
but are wholly destitute of the elixir viUe of poeti¬ 
cal immortality. A few months afterwards we 
had F.ngene Aram, a Tale, founded on the history 
of the English murderi-r of that name. In this 
work Mr Bulwer depicted the manners of the 
middle rank of life, and was highly successful in 
awakening curiosity and interest, and in painting 
scenes of tenderness, pathos, and distress. •The cha¬ 
racter of the sordid but ingenious Eugene Aram is 
idealised hy the fancy of the novelist. lie is made 
an cutimsiastiu student and amiable visionary. Hie 
humbling part of his crime was, he says, ‘ its low 
calculations, its poor defence, its paltry trickery, its 
mean hypocrisy : these made his ehiefest |ienancc.’ 
Unconscious that detection was close at hand, Aram 
is pn*itarin,g to wed an interesting and noble-minded 
woman, the generous Madeline; and the scenes con¬ 
nected with this ill-fated passion possess a strong 
and tragical interest. Throughout the work are 
scattered some Ix'autiful moral reflcctioua and de- . 
scriptions, imbued with pra-tical feeling and exprc's- 
sion. Air Bidwer now undertook the management 
of the Ee»' Monthly Magazine (which had attained 
a high reputation under the editorshii) of Camptwll), 
and pulilishcd in that work sever.il essays and cri- 
tie^sms, suhsi’(iuently eollccted and issued under the 
title of The Studmf. In 1833 apjicarcd his England 
and the Englidi, a aeries of observations on society, 
literature, tiie aristocracy, travelling, and other cha¬ 
racteristics and jiceuliaritios of the English people. 
Borne of the.se are acute .'ind clever, but many are 
tinged with prejudice, and a desire to appear origi¬ 
nal :ind sarcastic. The Pilgrims of the llliiui —a fan- i 
ciful and lieautifully illustrated work—was Mr Bui- 1 
wer’s next ottering, and it w;ts almost iininediately 
afterwards succeeded by one of his liest romances, The. 
La ft JJtti/s of Pom iili. This brilliant and interesting 
classic story as tbllowcd by one still more vigorous 
and masterly, the tale of jlieazi, perhaps the most 
complete, high-toned, and energetic of all the author’s | 
works. M'ith industry us remarkable as his genius, 
3Ir Bulwer went on preparing new worlis of fiction. 
Ernest Muttrarers (1837) illustrates ‘what, though 
rare in novels, is common in human life—the afflic¬ 
tion of tlie goixl, the triumph of the unprincipled.’ 
The iharaoter of Maltravors is far from pleasing; 
and Alice Darvil is evidently a copy from Byron’s ) 
ILaideo. Eerrers, the villain of the tale, is also a j 
Byronic creation; and, on the whole, the violent ■ 
contrasts and gloomy delineations of this novel render i 
it more akin to the spurious oifspriiig of sentimental 
romaiiec, than to the family of the genuine English 
novel. A eoutiiiuatioii of this work w.as given in 
the following year, under the title of Alice, or the 
Mysteries, with no improvement as to literiiry pnw'cr 
or correct iiforal philosophy, hut still containing 
some fresh and exquisite descriptions, and delightful 
jwrtraitnrc. His next work was Adhens, partly his¬ 
torical and partly jdiilosophical—a book impressed 
with fine taste and research. In the same year (183,8) 
we had Leila, or the Siege of Hrauada ; and Calderon 
the. Courtier —light and sketchy productions. Pass¬ 
ing over the dramas of Bulwer, we come to Night 
and Morning, Day and Night, Lights and Shadows, 
Glimmer anil Gloom, an atfected title to a picturesque 
^d interesting story. Zammi (1842) is more un¬ 
connected in plot and vicious in style than tlie pre¬ 
vious fictions of Bulwer, and possesses no strong or 
permanent interest. Eva, the Ill-Omened Marriage, 
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and oAer Tales and Poms ^1343) is another, attempt 
of our author to aohiere poetical honours: we can- 


Bulwer are cold glittering conceits and personations. 
His acute mental analysis is, however, seen in verses 
like the following:— 

Talent and (kniw. 

Talent convinces—^genius hut excites; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 

Talent from sober judgment takes its lurlli. 

And recoftcilcs the pinion to tlie earth ; 

Genius unsettles with dt>sire.s the mind, 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent, the suiMhine on a cnltiiied .soil. 

Ripens the fruit by slow degrees for toil. 

I Geniu.a, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself i-e(le<‘ts its womlroii.s dyes : 

And, to the earth, in tears .and glory given. 

Clasps in its airy arch tho pomp ef Heaven! 

Talent gives all that vulgar critics need— 

Fn>m its plain hom-hook learn the dull to road ; 

■ Genius, the Pythian of iho beautiful, 

Leaves its large truths a riddle to the dull- - 
From eyes profane a veil the Isis .screens, 

And fools on fools still ask—‘What llaiiilet means’’ 

Bulwer’s own works realise this deScrij^tion of 
genius: they unfold ‘ au Iris of tiie skies,’ in wliieli 
are displayed the rich colours and forms of the 
imagination, mixed and inteTfu.st'!l with dark spots 
and unsightly shadows—with conceit, .alfect.-viion. 
and egotism. Like his model, Byron, he paint'' 
vividly and beautifully, but often throws away ins 
colours on unworthy objcdls, and leaves many of hi? 
pictures unfinished. The clear guiding judgmcnl, 
well-balanced mind, and natur.al feeling of Scott, are 
wanting; but Bnlwer's langnagc ami imagery are 
often exquisite, and his power of delineating rer 
tain classes of character and niauncrs superior to 
that of any of his contemporaries. Few authors have 
displayed more versatility. He seems cai)ablc of 
achieving some great work in history as well as in 
fiction; and if ho has not succeeded in poetry, he 
has outstripped most of his contennwrarios in popu¬ 
larity as a (j^araalist. 


CAWAIN FKF.PERICK. MAHKVAT. 

This popular naval writer—llie test painter of 
sea characters slnc.e SnioUctt—coininenccd what has 
proved to be a busy and liiglily successful literary 
career in 1820, by the publication of The. Naval 
Officer, a nautical tale, in three volumes. This 
work partook too strongly of tho free spirit of the 
sailor, but, amidst its occasional viol.ations of ta.stn 
and decorum, there w'as a rough racy humour .and 
dVamatic liveliness that atoned for many faults. 
In the following year the captain was ready with 
other three volumes, more carefully finished, .ami 
^senting a wcll-compacted story, entitled The 
Athp’s Own. Thougli occasionally a little awkward 
on land. Captain Msirryat was at home on the sea, 
and whether serious or f»mic—whether delineating 
a captain, midshipman, or common tar, or even a 
carpenter, he evinced a minute practical acquaint¬ 
ance with all on board ship, and with every variety 
of nautical character. His vivid and striking 
powers of description were also displayed to much 
a^antage in this novel. ’ Netoloa Poster, or the 
Merchant Service, 183‘2, was our author’s ncxtworlf, 
and is a tale of various and sustained interest. It 
’ was surpassed, however, by its immediate successor, 
f PeUrSimpU, TOtf’most amu^g of aU the authoFa 


works. His naval commander, paptain Savage, 
Chucks the boatswain, O’Brien the Irish Beufenant, 
and Muddle the carpenter, are excellent iatBvidmd 
portraits—as distinct and life-like as Tom Bowling, 
Hatchway, or Pipes. The scenes in the West 
Indies display the higher powers of the novelist, 
nnd the escape from the French prison interests us 
almost as dcc{dy as the similar efforts ol Caleb 
Williams. Continuing his nautical scenes and por¬ 
traits, Captain Marryat has since written abeut 
thirty volumes—a.s Jarnti Paith/iil (ode of his bdst 
productions), The riuwtom Ship, Mr Midshipman 
JHasi/, The Pacha of Many Tales, Japhet in Search cf 
a Father, Poor Jack, Frank Mtldtnay, Joseph Rvsh- 
biook the Voarher, Mastrrman Ready, Percival Keene, 
,to. In the hasty production of so mnnyvolu&ea, 
the //ualily could not always be equsJ. Thb nautical 
humour and racy dialogue could not always be pro¬ 
duced at will, of a now and different stamp at each 
successive effort,. Such, however, is the fertiie 
fancy and .active observation of the author, and his 
lively powers of uinmsing and descrihuig, that he 
lias fewer repetitions and less tediousness than 
almost any other writer equally voluminous. His 
la.st work, ‘J’ercival Keeno’ (1842), betrays ho 
falling-off, but, on the contrary, is one of the most 
vigorous and interesting of his ‘^ea clianges.’ * Cap¬ 
tain Marryat,’ says a writer'in tlie Quarterly Ke- 
vieiv, ‘ stands second to no living novelist hut Miss 
Kdgcw'ovtli. Uis happy delineations and eSntrasts 
of eli.aiacoT, ami easy play of native fun, redeem a 
thuu.s.and.faiilts of verbosity, clumsiness, .and coarse¬ 
ness. I Vs strong sense and utter superiority to 
affectation of all sorts, command respect; and in liis 
quiet clfectivcness of circumstantial narrative, he 
sometimes approaches old iJefoe. There is less of 
cai icatnre about his pictures than those of any con- 
temp6r.iry humorist—unless, perhaps, Mtirier; and 
ho shows far larger and niatnrcr knowledge of the 
real wiirkings of human nature than any of the 
band, tcxccpt the c.xqnisite writer we liave just 
named, and Mr Tlicodorc Hook, of wliom praise is 
equally superfluous.’ This was written in 1839, 
before Charles Dickens had ‘ gathered all his famb t* 
.and with all our admiration of Marryat, wo should 
be disposed at jirescnt to claim for tlie younger 
novelist an cquiil, if not superior—as clear, and a 
more genial—knowledge of human nature—til least 
on land. 

To •.•ary or relieve his incessant toils at originsfl 
composition. Captain .Marryat made a trip to Ame¬ 
rica ill 1837, the result of which he gave to the 
world in 18.3!) in three volumes, entitled A JDinry 
in Ahiirica, vith Remarks on its Institutions. This 
WAS flying at higher game than any he had pre¬ 
viously brought down; but the real value of these 
volumes consists in their rescmblante to parts of 
bis novels—in humorous caricature and anecdote, 
siireivd observatiqn, and lively or striking descrip¬ 
tion. His account of the American navy is Valuable; 
and so practical and sagacious an observer'bould'not 
visit the scliools, prisons, and other public institu¬ 
tions of the Few World, without throwing but 
v.alnablc reflections, and noting what is superior or 
defective. He is no luimirer of tht democratic 
government of America: indeed his Dianr is as 
unfavourable to tho national character as the pre¬ 
vious sketches of Mrs Trollope or Captain H^. 
But it is in relating traits of manners, peculiarities 
of speech, :ind other singular or lodicFout eharao 
teristics of the Americans, that Captain Marryat 
excels. These are as rich as his flctltibtw delinea¬ 
tions, and, like them, probably owe o good deal to 
the suggestive fancy and love of drollciy Proper to 
the novelist. The success of this Diary induced the 
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authbr to add three additional Tolamea to it in the 
following year, but the continuation is greatly in¬ 
ferior. 


\A Prudent Sea Captain—Ahuae of Ship Store*.] 
f From • The King’s Own."] 

‘ WeD, Mr Cheeks, what are the carpenters nliont ?' 

‘Weston and Smallbridse arc going on with the 
chdir*—the whole of them will be finished to-morrow.’ 
‘Well!’ 

‘ Smith is about the chest of drawers, to match the 
on* in my Lady Cappcrbai’’.s bed-roora.’ 

‘ Very good. And what is Hilton about?’ 

‘ He has finished the spare-loaf of the diiiiiig-tublo, 
sir; he is now about a little job for the secoud-licu- 
teuant.’ 

‘ A job for the second lieutenant, sir! How often 
have I told you, Mr Checks, that the carpenters are 
not toifje em^loy^, except on ship’s duty, without iiiy 
special permission.’ 

‘ His standing bcd-plaoo is broke, sir; he is otily 
getting out a chock or two.’ 

‘ Mr Checks, you have disobeyed my most positiie 
orders. By the by, sir, I understand you were not 
sober last night V • 

‘ Please your honifijr,’ replied the carpenter, ‘ I 
wasn’t dmiUc—I was only a little fresh.’ 

‘ Take^ou care, Mr Cheeks. Well, now, what arc 
the rest of your crew about?’ 

‘Why, Thomson and Waters arc cuttiri" out the 
pales for the garden out of the jibbooui; I’wc sareJ 
the heel to return.’ \ 

‘ Very well; but there wont be enough, will tliei’e ?’ 
•‘No, sir; it will take a hand-mast to finish the 
whole.’ 

,! ‘ Then we must expend one when we go iiut again. 
We can caify away a top-mast, and iiieAo a new one 
out of the hand-mast at sea. In the meantime, if the 
sawyers have nothing to do, they inaj^as,well cut the, 
palings at once. And now, let mo see—oh, the pain¬ 
ters must go on shore to finish the attics.’ 

‘Yes, sir; hut iny Lady Capperbar wishes the ftt- 
lowaeea to be painted vermilion; she says it will look 
more rural,’ 

* Mrs Capperbar ought to know cuougli about .ship’s 
stores by this time to be aware that we aie only allowed 
three colours. She may choose or mix them as .“he 
pleases ; but as for go’ng to llic c.xpciise of buying 
paint, J can’t afford it. What are the rest of tliL»inen 
about I’ 

‘ Repairing the second cutter, and making a new 
mast for the pinnace.’ 

* tSy the by—that puts me in mind of it-have you 

c.xpciided any boat’s masts ?’ ‘ • 

‘ Only tho one carried away, sir.’ 

‘ Then you must expend two more. Mrs (,'-has 

just sent me offa list of a lew things that she wishes 
made while we are at anchor, ami ^ see two poles for 
clothes-lines. Saw off the sheave-holes, niul put two 
pegs Arou^ at right angles—^you know how I mean I’ 

‘ Yes, sir. What am 1 to do, oir, about the cucuiu- 
I bor fraiuo! My Lady Capperbar says that she must 
have it, and I haven’t glass enough. They grumbled at 
the yard lost time.’ 

‘ Mrs C—~ must wait a little. What are tho 
armourers about!’ 

‘ They have been so busy with your work, sir, that tho 
! arms are in a very bad r..nditiou. The first-Ucutenniit 
said yesterday that they were a disgrace to the ship.’ 

‘ Who dares say that!’ 

‘ The first-lieutenant, sir.| 

‘ Well, then, let them rub up the arms, and let me 
know when they are done, and we’ll get the forgo up.’ 

‘ The arfiiottrer has made six ra^es and six hoes. 




and tho two littlo hoes for' the children; but he says 
that he can’t make a spade.* 

‘ Then I’ll take his warrant away, by heavens, since 
he does not know his duty. That will do, Mr Cheeks. 

1 shall overlook your being in liquor this time ; but 
take care. Send the boatswain to me.’ 

A few other authors have, like Captain Marryat, 
presented us with good pictures of maritime life 
ami ailventures. The Naval Sketch-Book, 1828; 
Sailors and Saints, 1829 ; Tales of a Tar, 1830; Land 
Sharks anil Sea QuUs, 1838 ; and other works, by 
f'.vPTAiN GtAs.scocK, ILN., are all genuine tdes'of. 
the sea, and display a hearty comic huiripur and * 
rich phraseology, with as cordial a contempt for 
rcjgularity of plot! RaltlU the Reefer, and thtUvard 
Round, or a Metrhant's Adventures, by !Mr Howard, 
.arc better m.an.oged as to fable (particularly ‘ Out¬ 
ward Bound,’ wiiieh is a wclI-constructed talc), but 
have not the same breadth of humour as Captain 
(llitsscoek’s novels. The Life of a S/rilor, and Ren ' 
Riace, by C'Arr.Mjj ('hasiikr, are e.xcellcnt w-orks 
t)f the same cla8.s, replete avith nature, observation, 
and hiiinoiir. Tom CriiiijIe'sLoff, by Mtcjiaei, Scott. 
and T/o! CriOAC of the Midge (liotlr originally pub- I 
lished in Black woods M-igazine), are also veritable 
jjroduetions of the sea—a little coarse, but spirited, 
and showing us ‘ things as they .are.’ Mr Scott, who 
wu.'; a native of Glasgow', spent a considerable piirt } 
of his life in a mercantile situation at Kingston in ! 
Jamaica. 11c died in his native city, in isi).!, aged i 
about forty-si.x. I 

Jins Goitf:. 

Tliis lady is a clever and prolific writer of tales 
and fashionable novels. Her first w'ork tpublished 
anonymously) was, wo believe, a small volume eon- 
taiiiiiig two tales. The Lelire dr Cachet, and The 
Reign of Tnror, 1827. Oncol tlicse relates to the 
times of Louis .\IV., and tlie otlier to tho I'rench 
Revolution. Tlipy arc botli interesting graceful 
tales—superior, wo think, fo some of tho more 
elalwraU' and extensive fictions of tlie authoress. 

In 1830 appetired M 0 )«c« as theg Are, or the Man¬ 
ners of the Dag, three volumes—an easy sparkling 
narrative, with correct pictures of modern stadety— 
much lady-likc writing on dress and fashion, and 
some rather misplaced derision or contempt for 
‘excilleut wives’ and ‘good sort of men.’ This 
mivel soon went through a second edition, and Mrn 
Gore continued the same style of fashionable por¬ 
traiture. tn 1831 she isnufiA Mothers aiul Daughters, 
a Tale of the Year 1830. Here the manners of gay 
life—bails, dinners, and fetes—with clever sketches 
of cliar.actcr, and .amusing dialogues, make up the 
customary three volumes. The same year wo find 
'Airs Gore compiling a series of narratives for youth, 
entitled The llistorical Tracethr. In 1332 she came 
fiwward with The Fair of Mag Fair, a series of 
fashionable talo.s, that were not so well received. 
T'he critics liitvte<l that Mrs Gore had exhausted her 
stock of observation, aud we believe site wenO fo 
reside in France, where she continued some years. 
Her next tide w’as entitled Mrs ArmgUtye. In 1838 
she published The Rook of Roses, or Rose-Fa noier’s 
Manual, a delightful little work on the history of the 
rose, its propagation .and culture. France is eelc- 
brnted for its ricli varieties of the queen of flowers, 
and Mrs Gore availed herself of the taste and c.xpe- 
ricnce of the French floriculturists. A few mouths 
afterwards came out The Heir of Selu'ood, or Three 
Epochs of a Life, a novel in which were exhibited , 
sketches of Parisian as u-ell im English society, aud 
au interesting though somewliat confused plot The 
year 1839 witnessed three more ytorks of ficUon 
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from this indefatigable lady, The Cabinet ilfinisfer, 
the scene of vhioh is laid during the regency of 
Gearge IV^ and includes among its characters the 
great name of Sheridan; Preferment, or My Uncle 
the Earl, contaujing some good sketches of drawing¬ 
room society, but no plot; and The Courtitr of Ae 
Days Charles IL, and other Tales, Next year we 
have The Dowager, or the New School for Scandal) 
and in 1841 (freville, or a Season in Petris ; Dacre 
of Ae SouA, or the Olden Time (a drama) ; and The 
jLorer and her Husband, &e. the latter a free transla¬ 
tion of M. Bertrand’s Gerfaut. In 184‘i Mrs Gore 
‘ published The Banker's Wife, or Court and City, in 
which tlfe efforts of a family in the middle rank to 
outshine a nobleman, and the consequences result¬ 
ing from tins silly vanity and ambition, arc truly 
and powerfully painted. The value of Mrs Gore’s 
novels consists in their lively caustic pictures of 
fashiunablc and high society. ‘ Tlie more respect¬ 
able of her i^ersonages are affecters of an excessive 
pruilcry concerning the decicncies of life—nay, <x'ca- 
sionally of an exalted and mystical religious feeling. 
The business of their existence is to avoid the 
slightest breach of conventional decorum. What¬ 
ever, thcaufore, they do, is a fair and absolute 
measure of the prevailing opinions of tlie class, and 
m.ay be regarded as not derogatory to their position 
in tlic eyes of their equals. But the low average 
standard of morality thus depicted, with its con¬ 
ventional distinctions, cannot be invented. It forms 
the atmosphere in wliich the parties live; and were 
it a compound, fabricated at the author’s pleasure, 
the beings who breathe it could not hut be univer- 
Bidly acknowledged as fantastical and as mere 
monstrosities; they would indeed be incapable of 
acting in liannoDy and consistence with the kno'..ii 
laws and usages of civil life. Such as a series of 
parliamentary reports, county meetings, race-horse 
transactions, &c. they will be found, with a reason- 
I able allowance of artistic colouring, to reflect accu- 
I rately enough tlic notions current among the up])er 
I classes respecting religion, xiofitics, doniesllc iiioraLs, 

{ the social afrcctions, and that coarse aggregate of 
dealing with our neighbours which is embraced by 
the tei’m common honesty.’'* Besides the works we 
have mentioned, Mrs Gore has publislicd The Dc- 
] sennuyee. The Peeress, The Woman of the World, The 
I Wrniian of Business, The Ambassador’s Wife, and 
i other novels. She contributes talcs to tbe pcrioili- 
I cids, and is perhaps unparalleled for fertility. Her 
1 works are all of the same class-all pictures of ex- 
I isdng life and manners; hut tiie want 6 f genuine 
I feeling, of passion, and simplicity, in her living 
I models, and the endless frivolities of their (x:cu- 
I pations and pursuits, make us sometimes take leave 
I of Mrs Gore’s fashionable triflers in the temper with 
I which Goldsmith parted from’ Beau Tibbs—‘ 'i'he 
I company of fools may at first make us smile, but at 
' last never foils of rendering us melancholy.’ 

i 

I [Character of a Prudent Worldly Lady.] 

I [Prom ‘'Women.ID they Arc‘.'J 

Lady Lilfield was a thoroughly worldly woman—a 
. worthy scion of the Mordaiint stock. She had pro¬ 
fessedly accepted the hand of .Sir Hohert because a 
connexion with him was the best that happened to 
present itself in the first year of her d6bnt —the ‘ best 
1 mbteh’ to he had at a season’s warning 1 She knew that 
she had been brought out with the view to dancing 
at a certain number of balls, refusing a certain num- 
• ber of good offers, and accepting a better one, sonte- 
where between the months of January and June; 

» * Athensiun, 1S38. 


and .she re^rded it-as a propStious'dispensntion of 
Providence to her parents and to herself, that the 
comparative proved n superlative—-even'a,high sherlfif 
of the county, a baronet of resi)ectaile'.()at^",'with-tmi 
thousand a-year! She felt that iier ddt^ towards 
herself necessitated an immediate acceptance-tif the 
dullest ‘good sort of man’ extant tjiroughoat the 
three kingdoms ; and the whole routine' of■ Imr after)- 
life was regulated by the same rigid code of moral 
selfishness. She was penetrated with d most efact 
sense of what was due to her position in the wofid; 
but she -K-as equally precise in her appreciation' of 
all that, in her turn, she owed to society; nor, from 
her youth upwards— v 

Content to dwell in dceoncles for over¬ 
bad she ht-cn detected in the slightest infraction of 
these minor social duties. She knew with utmost 
accuracy of domestic arithmetic—to the fraction of a 
course or an entree —the number of dinners wluch 
Beech Park was,indebted to its neighbourhood^—the 
conijdcment of laundry-maids indispensable to the 
maintcnanci! of its county dignity—the aggregate of 
pines by which it must retain its horticultural pre¬ 
cedence. She Iiad never retarded by a day or an 
hour the arrival of the family-coach in Grosvenor 
Square at the exact moment creditable to Sir Robert’s 
senatt-rial punctuality ; nor prqprostinatcd by half a 
second the simultanoous btW of lier ostentatious 
Sunday schoo^, as she sailed niiijestically* along the 
aisle towi-.ixls her tall, stately, pharisaical) squire- 
archic.il pew. True to the execution of her t.asks— 
and her, whole life was but one laborious task—true 
and oxa/d as the great bell of the Beech Park turret- 
clock, di'c w.'is enchanted with the monotonous music 
of lipr own cold iron tongue; proclaiming herself the 
best of wives and niothers, because Sir Robert’s reiit- 
r(vll could afl'ord to command the services of a first-, 
rate steward, and butler, and liousekccpcj;, and thus 
insure a well-ordered household; and because her 
seven substantial children were duly drilled through 
•a daily j)OTHonof rice-pudding and spelling-book, and 
an animal distribution of mumps and measles! All 
wont well at Rceeh Park; for Lady Lilfield was ‘ the 
excellent wife’ of ‘ a good sort of man !’ 

So bright an example of domestic merit — and what 
countiy neighbourhood c.mnot boast of its duplicate 1 
—was naturally superior to seeking its pleasures in 
the vapid and varying novelties of modem fashion. 
The hal'its of Beech Park still affected the dignified 
and primeval purity of the departed century. Lady 
Lilfield remained true to her annual eight rural 
months of the county of Durham; against whose 
claims Kimp town jileadej, and Spa ivnd Baden 
bubbled in vam. During her pastoral seclusion, by 
q,careful distribution of her stores of gossiping, she 
contrived to prose, in undetected tautology, to siic- 
ce.ssivc detiichmeiits of an extemsivo peighbohrhood, 
concerning her London importance—^hcr court dress 
—her dinner parties—and her refusal to visit the 

Duchess of -while, daring the reign of her 

liondon importance, she made it equally Imr duty to 
bore her sel(x;t visiting list with the history of the 
new Beech Park school-house—of the Beech Park 
double dahlias—aiid of the Beech Park privile^ of 
uniting, in an aristocratic dinner partj^ the abhorrOut 
heads of tlie rival political faotions-^the Bianchi e 
Neri —the houses of Montague and Capulet of the 
county palatine of Durham. By such minute seetions 
of the wide chapter of colloquial hored 9 m. Lady 
Lilfield acquired the character M being a' very charm¬ 
ing woman tliroughout her respectable clan of dinner- 
giving baronets and their wives; but the reputation 
of a very miracle of prosincss among those 

Men of the worM, whoknow the woria hkeineo. ■' 

She was but a weed in the nobler field' of society. 
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Amone tbe oijier femiilQ novelists may be men- 
tioncil Imsa Lakoon Maclean), authoress of 
i^rftacsses Guram, and GhuraiiH —the latter 

apowei^ and yaried EngliAi story; Miss Eu.£N 
Picasatotl; vh(»e novela—iWilo sludl be Heir, The 
Secret Pae^ and Sir Michael Pmlet, 1841-42—evince 
great spirit and liveliness in sketching scenes and 
characters.- 

In 'hnin'orous delineation of town and country 
manners and follies, the sketches entitled Little 
J^l'ingion ernd the Pedlingtoniaiie, by Mr John 
^ ooLK, two „volumes, 1839, are a fund of lively 
satire and amusement. The IngoUkby Legemk, or 
hfirA and'Marvele, by Mr Thomas Ingot.osry, 
1840; and Mtf Cousin Nicholas, by the same author, 
1841,' are marked by a similar comic brcadtli of 
hUmonrl Mn Dooulas JanROLn, author of Men 
of Character, three volumes, 1838, has written several 
amusing papers in the same style as the .above, but 
has been more successful in writing light pieces for 
the stage. Mr Jerrold now edits «. ^riodical—the 
Illuminated Magazine. Mr W. M. THArxeRAv has 
published (luidcr the Cocikitey name of ‘Michael 
Angelo Tifmhrsh’) various graphic and onturtuining 
works— TkeVaris Sketch-Booh, 1840; Cutnic Tales and 
Sketches, 1841; and The Irish Skrlch-Iiut'/t, 1842. The 
latter is the most valivible; for Titm.arsh is a quick 
observer, and original in style and description. 

• ,, MISS HAnnlUT JIAUTINKAIT. 

MissTIajibikt Martinkau. an extensive iiiiscel- 
l.aiieous writer, published in I8S2 .and IRsrf a series 
of lUustraAons of Political Hcottoini/, in the^ape of 
tales or novels. One story represents the advantages 
bf the division and economy of labour, another the 
utility of c;ipital and machinery, and others rclatcjo 
rent, population, &c. These talcs contain niuny 
clever and* striking descriptions, and evince much 
knowledge of human character, in 1837 Miss 
Martlaeau published the results of g visit to Ame¬ 
rica^ and a careful inspection of its institutions 
and national manners, under the title of Svewlg in 
America. This she subsequently followed up by 
a' Metivspect of Wester^i Trued, ller first regular 
novel appeanid in 1839, and was entitled Deerbruok. 
'llipugh improbable in many of its incidents, tliis | 
work abounds in eloquent and striking passages, i 
The democratic opinions of tlic authoress (for in all 
but her anti-Malthnsiau doctrines Miss Martincau is 
a sort of female Godwin) are strikingly brought for¬ 
ward, and the characters are well drawn. ‘Dcer- 
brook’ is a story of English domestic life. The next 
effort of. Miss Martineau was in the historic.'U ro¬ 
mance. The Ha/ur and the Man, 1840, is a novel or 
romaiu;c founded on the history of the brave Tous- 
saint L’Ouvertwe, and with this man as itero, Miss 
Martineau exfiibits os the hour of action the period 
when the slaves of St Domingo thrmv off the yoke 
of slavery. There is much passwnate as. well as 
graceful writing in this tale; its greatest defect is, 
that ther! is too'mucti disquisition, and too little 
csonected or regular fable. Among the other works 
of Miss Martineau are several for children, as The 
Peasant ont( the Prince, Tlie Settlers at Home, Haw to 
Ohseree, Sw, *tler latest work. Life in the Sick-Room, 
or Eisf^s by an Invalid, 1844, contains many in¬ 
teresting and pleasing sketclics, full of acute and 
delicate thought and edegant description. 

The foUowtog notice of our authoress appears in a 
recent pttbUoafiMi, * A New Spirit of the Age—’ 
• Harriet Martineau was bom in the year 1802. one 
(if the youngest among a Ikmily of eight children. 
.Her fothee.was a pn^etor of one of the manufac- 
tcQ'icn in,which place his family, origi¬ 


nally of Ifrench origin, had resided 8i8<» tije ftvnca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. She baa herself'oaeribed 
.her taste Mr literary pursuits to the extreUie d^8a^ 
of her health in childhood; to.tiie 
ness) witii which she has ba'U s^cted eves wnee, 
which, without being so complete as to deprfvW her.' 

I absolutely of all intercourse with the world, yet. ob¬ 
liged her to seek occupations and pleasures sriAtn'. 
lierseK; and to the afSiction which subsisted between 
her and the brother nearest her own age, the Rev. 
James Martineau, whose fine mind and talents ale 
well known. The occupation of writing, first begun 
to gratify her own taste and inclination, becMso* 
afterwards to her a source of honourable Tndepen- 
deuce, when, by one of the disasters so common in 
trade, her family became involved in misfortunes. 
She was tiien enabled to reverse the common lot of 
unmarried daughters in such circumstances, and 
cease to be in any respect a burden. She realised 
au income sufficient fur her simple liabits, but still 
so smidl ;is to enhance the integrity of tlie sacrifice 
which site made to iirinclple in refusing the pension 
offered to her by government in 1840. Her motive 
for refusing it w.as that she considered herself in the 
light of a political writer, and that the offey did not 
proceed from the jxtople, but from the government, 
which did not represent the people.’ 

[lifccts of Love and Happiness on the J/tad.J 
[From ‘ Dcttbrwk.’J 

There needs no other proof that happiness is the 
nto^t wholesome mural atmosphere, and that in which 
the immnrl,ality of unuL is destined ultimately to 
thr!;e, th.an the elevation of soul, the religious aspira¬ 
tion, which attends the first assurance, the first sober 
certainty of true love. There is much of this re¬ 
ligious aspiration amidst all wanuth of virtuous affec¬ 
tions. There is a vivid love of God in the child that 
lays its cheek against the cheek i>f its mother, and 
cUisps its anus about her neck. God is thanked (per¬ 
haps unconsciously) for the brightness of his earth, on 
Slimmer evenings, when a hrothev and sister, who have 
long been parted, pour out their heart-.stores to each 
other, and fool their course of thought brightening us 
it runs. When the aged Yisrent hears of the honours 
his eldldren have won, or looks round upon their in¬ 
nocent faces as the glory of his declmct his mind 
reverts to Him who in them prescribed the purpose 
of his lil'e, and bestowed its grace.- But religious as 
is the mood of every good adection, none is so devo¬ 
tional as that of love, especially so called. The soul 
is then the very temple of adoration, of faith, of holy 
purity, of heroism, of charity. At such a moment the 
human creature shoots up into the angel; there is 
nothing on earth too defiled for its charity—nothing 
in hell too appalling for its heroism—nothing in 
heaven too glorious fur its sympathy. Strengthened, 
sustained, vivified by that most mysterious power, 
union with another sinvit, it feels itself set well forth 
on the way of victory over evil, sent out conquering 
and to conqiipr. There is no other such crisis in 
human life. The philosopher may experience uncon- 
trollublc agitation in verifying his principle of balanc¬ 
ing systems of worlds, feeling, perhaps, as • if he 
iU'tually saw the creative hand in the act of sending 
the planets forth on their everlasting way; but this 
philosopher, solitary seraph as he may be regarded 
amidst a myriad of men, knows at such a moment no 
emotions so divine as those of the spirit becoming 
conscious that it is beloved—^bc it the peasant girl in 
the meadow, or the daughter of the sage reusing in 
hq|r father’s confidence, or the artisan beside his loomy 
or the man of letters musing by his fireside. The 
warrior about to strike the decisive blow for tiia 
liberties of a nation, however impressed with ths 
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' M^dniuilj of the Iwnr, is net. in n state of such lofty 
Ksolutiot u those'who, by joining hearts, are laying 
thAV Joint hands on the whole wide realm of futurity 
for their own. The statesman who, in the moment of 
suoeess, feels ftmt an entire class of social sins and 
woes is annihilaied hy his hand, is not conscious of 
so holy and so intimate a tbankfulneas as they who 
are aware that their redemption is come in the pre¬ 
sence of a new and sorerei^ affection. And these 
are many—they are in all comers of every land. The 
statesman is the leader of a nation, the warrior is the 
grace of an age, the philosopher is the birth of a 
tbonsand years; but the lover, where is he notl 
'Wherever parents look round upon their children, 
there he has been—wherever children ate at play 
together, there he will soon be—wherever there are 
roofs under which men dwell, wherever' there is an 
atmosphere vibrating with human voices, there is the 
hiver, and there is his lofty worship going on, un- j 
speakable, but revealed in the brightness of the eye, | 
the iniycsty of the presence, and the high temper of! 
the discourse. j 


THOMAS Mn.T.ER. 

Thomas Muxjeh is one of the humble, happyj 
industrious self-taught sons of genius. He was 
brought up to the trade of a basketmaker, and 
while thus obscurely labouring ‘ to consort with the. 
muse and support a family,’ he attracted attention, 
first by his poetical efiFusions, and subsequently by a 
secies of prose narratives and fictions remarkable 
for the freshness of their descriptions of rural life 
and English scenery. Through the kiudiress of Mr 
Hogecs, our author was placed in the more congenial 
situation of a bookseller, and has had the gratifica¬ 
tion of publishing and selling his own work.s. Mr 
Miller’s first prose composition was, we lielieve, A 
Day in llte Woods, which w.as followed (1839) by 
nural Sketches, both being somewhat in the style of 
Bloomfield’s poetry—simple, picturesque, and cheer¬ 
ful in tone and spirit. His first novel was Hoyston 
Cower, 1838, which experienced such a reception 
as to induce the author to continue novel-writing. 
His second attempt was hazardous, from the asso¬ 
ciations it awakened, and the difficulty of painting 
historical characters of a distant age; it was cutitied 
Fair Fomjitond, or the Days of King Henry II. 
There was an evident improvement in tl>e author’s 
style, but the work, as a whole, was unsatisfactory 
and te<lious. In 1840 he plunged again into a remote 
of English history, requiring minute knowledge 
and practised skill to delineate with effect: his Ltidy 
Jane Grey, a Historical Eomance, is defective in 
plot, but contains some interesting scenes and cha¬ 
racters. ‘ There is,! says one of Miller’.s critics, ‘ a 
picturesqneness in the arrangement and colouring 
of hii scenes—an occasional glimpse, now of pathos, 
now of humour, quaint and impular. but never vnl- 
w—an ease in the use and combination of such few 
Bistoricai materials as suffice for his purpose, which 
put to shame the efforts of many who have been 
crammed in schools and lectured in colleges—and af- 
ibrd another evidence that creative power is like the 
air and the sunshine—visiting alike the cotton and 
themaaslon, the baskctmakcr's shop and the literary 
gientlemaD’s sanctum.’ Miller’s next appearance, in 
1841, evinced still more decided improvement: 
Qidton OUet, the Roper, is a tale of English life, 
geneftaliy of humUe chswacters, but rendered inte- 
restjng Vy tnithfhl and vigorous delineation. In 
1842 SCr. Miller came fdrwairfl with another noveU- 
Goi0ty Mahetin, or tie Life of an Author, detailing 

a4Titntares vicissitudes of a country youth 
who to Xiioadon in quest of literary fame and 


fortune. Some of the fnc^ickuits is^ tiids storic 
exaggerated, yet the Ih^ of 6eryd''6riilti;i ^ 
Moginn, and o^er literary adveuturenir ^Mited' 
almost as strange and sad variMi^ and thfrauthorii 
o^vn experience doubtless prompted some of his de>" 
lineatlona About the same time Mr MUieV'.puh- 
lished a volume of poems—a collection of pieces 
contributed to different periodicals, and, lfike= Ms 
prose works, simple and natural in feeling and de¬ 
scription. One of these really beautiM. f Qhiiops we 
subjoin ;t- 

Happy Vtdley. ' 

It was a valley filled with sweetest sounds, 

A languid music haunted everywhere, 

Like those with which a summer eve abounds. 

From rustling com and song-birds calling clear, 

I Do^vn Klopliig-uplands, which some wood surrounds, 

I With tinkling rills just heard, but not too near; 

I Or lowing cattle cn the distant plain, 
j And swing of far-off bells, now caught, then lost again, 

j It sccmwl like F,den’s angel-peopled vMe, 

! • So bright the sky, so soft the streams did,flow; 

! Such tones came riding on the musk-Winged gate,' 

The very air seemed sleepily to blow. 

And choicest flowers enameled'^vety dale, ' 

Flushed with the richest stmirght’s rosy glow; 

It was a valley drowsy with delight, 

Such fragranre'fluated round, suoi beauty diSniacdthe 
sight. 

The goW.cu-beltnd bees hummed in the air. 

The^,11 silk "rasses bent and waTed_along; 

: Tlic tr^s slept in the steeping suubcani’s glare, 

' The dreamy river chimed’its under-song, ' 

I And took its own free course without a care: 

*.A.mid the boughs did lute-tongned songsters throng, 
Until the vaVey throbbed beneath their Ism, 

And echo echo chased through many a leafy maze. 

And shapes vert there, like spirits of the flowers, 

Sent down to see the summer-beauties dress, 

And feed their fragrant mouths with sll'ver showers; 

Their eyes peeped out from many a green recesSi. 
And their fair forms made light the thick-set bowers; 

The very flowers seemed eager to caress 
Such living sisters, and the boughs, long-leaved, 
Clustered to catch the sighs their pearl-nusbed bosoms 
heaved. 

One ibrough her long loo.se hair was backward peeping,, 
Or throwing, with raised arm, the locks aside; ■- 
Another high a pile of flowers wa.s heaping, 

Or looking love askance, and when descried. 

Her coy glance on the bedded-greensward keeping ; 

• She ))ullcd the flowers to pieces as she sighM, . 

Then blnshed like timid daybreak when the dawn " 
Looks crimson on the night, and tlieu again’k Hiths 
drawn. 

One, with her waicn and milk-white arms 
On tip-toe tripped along a sunlit glade; ^ ’ v ' ... 

Half tamed the matchless sculpture of her ueaflt. ^ 
And half shook dovm her silken oireling ^><1} > -■ 
Her back-blown scarf an arched rainbow sia^J. f , 
She seemed to float on air, so li^t she . r-' 

Skimming the wavy flowers, as she pas^d by, ' 

With fait and printless feet, like clouds aliH^ ^ - 

One sat alone within a shady nook, " 

With wild-wood songs the laay houritfesgullil^};' ' 
Or looking at her shadow in the brook,'' ' . 

Trying to frown, then at the effort SMliiiMlij’.'r' 

Her laughing eyre mocked every serious IdWE j. 

‘Twas as if Love stood at himsetf retHiBlD^jf;' .' 
She threw in flowers, and watrited • 

Then at her beauty looked ,r 













EN6IJ8H>LITB{tATURE. 


HOKA^nOSH. 


;,OtiMn oa be^of'rosM Itj 
., I!h4 regal .Sqwen {ktbwaH'their fall lip8.tiirow&, 
And, in one fingranee totb ibeir sweets combined, 
A» if-they cm the self-same stem had grown, 

,So elote were, rose and lip together twined— 

A double fipwer that nom one bnd had blown, 
TiU none could tell, so closely were they blended. 


they shonld find a toica to complwn. .that we are 
“ tyrants and usurpers, to kill and cook them up in 
their aasigned and natire dwelling-place,” waA^d, 
most convincingly admonish them, wi& poh^ of 
arrow, that they have nothing to do with our laws, but 
to obey them. Is it not written that the fat ribs,of" 
the herd shall be fed uimn by the mighty in the land,! 


Where swelled the curving lip, or where the rose-bloopi And have not they, withal, my blessing 1—my ortho-. 


0 n4 half aslem, crashing the twined flowers. 

Upon a velvet slope like Dian lay; 

Still as a lark that mid the daisies cowers: 

' Her looped-up tunic tossed in disarray, 

Rhbwed rounded limbs, too fair for earthly bowers; 

They looked like roses on a cloudy day; 

The warm White dulled amid the colder green 


dox, canonical, and archiepiscopal blessing i Do I noi 
give thanks for them when they are well roasted and 
smoking under my nose? What title had w;iT i«m 
of Normandy to England that Robin of Locksley has 
not to merry Slierwood i William fought for his 
claim. So does Robin. With whom both! 'With 
any that would or will dispute it. William rais^ 
contributions. So docs Robin. From whom both! 


rno warm wn«e auueu amm comer green ^ 

The flowers too rough a couch that lovely shape to ^hv did anv nav them to William t wLdo am 


Some lay like Thetis’ nymplis along the shore, 
■With ocean-pearl combing their golden hwks, 
And-singing to the waves for evennore; 

Sinking Uke flowers at eve beside the rucks, 

If bat a sound above the muffled roar 
Of the low waves was heard. In little flocks 
Others went trooping through the wooded alleys. 


Why did any pay them to William 1 Why do any 
pay them to Robin I For the same reason to both— 
because they could not or cannot help it. They differ, 
indeed, in this, that W'illiam took from the poor and 
gave to the rich, and Robin takes from the rich and 
gives to the poor; and therein is Robin illegitimate, 
though in all else he is true prince. Scarlet and 
.loliii, are they not ]>eers of the forest?—lurtls tempo¬ 
ral of Sherwood ? And am not 1 lord spiritual ? Am 


Their kirtlea glancing irhitc, like streams in sunny 1 not arcltbishop ? Am I not Pope ? Do I not con-^ 

valleys. *, secrate their banner and absolve their sins ? Are not 

* they State, and am not I Church? Are ndt they 

They wew sucli fonns an, imaged in tlmni-hf, .State monarchical, and am not 1 Church militant? 

Sail hr our dreams across the lieaven^s steep r 


Sail iif our dreams across the lieaven^ steep blue; 
When the closed lid sees visions streaming bright, 
Too beautiful to meet the naked view; ^ 

I/ikc faces farmed in clouds of silver light, y 
Women they were! such as the angels knci\- 
^ch as tlie mammoth looked on, ere he fled. 


Do I not excommunicate our enemies from venison 
and brawn, and, by’r Lady! when need calls, beat 
them down under my feet? The State levies tax, 
and the Church levies tithe. Even so do wo. Ma-sst 
■ -wo take all at once. What then ? It is tax by 
redemption, and tithe by commutation. YourW'il- 


Scared by the lovers’ wings, that streamed in sunset liam and Richard can cut and come again, but our 
W<1. • Robin deals with slipjicry subjects that come not 

« ^ • twice to his exchequer. What need we, then, to con- 

MR X T.. rKACOCK. stitute a court, except a fool and a lanrcate! For 

This gentleman has written some,liwelv, natural, *• 

and humorous novels-Z/emi/onff A 1816; N{<,A/- U-ue men, ^d are merry by 

A66cy, 1818; Maid Marian, 1822 ; and Ootc/iet F^tbe laureate, hi.s only off.ee .s to find r»rtues m 
Those u-ew, eon,.hi shed in ias 7 in one ‘bose who have none, and to think sack for his pams. 


This gentleman has written some,lii»elv, natural, 

and humorous norels-IMnff m, 1816; Niyht- men, ^d are merry by na^ 

mare Abbey, 1818; Maid Marian, 1822 ; and C,vlchet Forthe laui-eate, hi.s only office is to find ^Hues m 
/I a? *orti nu ™ - ur Is, 1 • isioT those who have none, aud to dimk sack for his pams. 

Wo have quite virtue enough to need him not%nd 
votaraeof Bentley s Standard Library, and no s ngle ^ ^ J oumclves.’ 

volume of fiction of modem production contains 

more witty or sarcastic dialogue, or more admirable nooinv smttw 

idcetches of eccentric and ludicrous characters, llis ... , 

dramatis personee are finely arranged and tUversified, 'MalloRACK Smith, one of the accomplished authors 

and are of life, argument, and observation. From of the Jiejecied Addrc<ises, was one of the first imita- 

tbe/hl^ermood* of the author we extract one Short tors of Sir Walter Scott in his historical romances. 
skst(;li—a graphic account, in the tale of ‘ ilaid llis BratMetye. House, a tale of the civil wars, pub- 


Marian,’ of freebooter life in tlie forest 

‘ I am in fine company,’ said the boron. 

‘ In the y«iy best of company,’ said thc'friar; ‘ ip 


lished in 1826, wag received with distinguished fa¬ 
vour by the public, though some of its descriptions 
of the plague in London were copied too literally 


the high court of Nature, and in the midst of her own Defoe, .and there w.as a want of spirit and trntli 
nobility. Is it not so ? This goodly grove i.s our “i the embodiment of some of tlie liistoncal charae- 
palace; the oak and the beech are its coionuade and l®fs. The success of tliis effort inspired the author 
its canopy; the sun, and the moon, and the stars, are venture into various fields of h^mn. He hw sub- 
its oleriasting lamps; the grass, .Ad the daisy, and sequenUy written Tor Hill; Ziumualaleof the 
the primrose, and the violet, are its many-coloured City; 2i;e Midsummer Medley; Waller Culgton; The 
flo^r of green, white, yellow, and blue; the Mayflower, Involuntary Prophet; Jane Lomax; TheMim^ed Man; 
an^he woodbine,and the eglantine, and the ivy, are Adam Brown; The Mercluint, &c. ‘The Moneyed 
its S^orations, its curtains, and its tapestry; the lark, Man’ is the most natural and able of Mr Smith’s 
and the thrush, and the linnet, and the nightingale, novels, and contains some fine pictures of London 
dre its unhired minstrels and musicians. I^bin city life. The author liiniself is fortunately a 
Hood fijking of the forest both by dignity of birth and nnmeyed man. ‘Mr SJielley said once, “I know 

h_ ^ _ i—L. _1, _ J!...,... .a.. al... waA .soKaA ITamxam CvM«A^ WVIA dRiM AivmA— 


pats ic oy as ftu jmegiuinaso oasis oi power, iie uoias icuow; uui^ is u noi; oua, iiiuv luv uuiy uui^ 
his dominion over the forest, and its horned multitude rous person I ever knew, who had money to be 
t^citfson.deeh and its swinish multitude or peasantry g^pierous with, should be a stockbroker! And he 
of by right of conquest and force of onus, writes poetry too,” continued Mr Shelley, his vdeo 

l^^MM.odhtribtttionsamong them by the free con* rising in a fervour of astonishment—“he writB% 
their virtual r^resentativos. If poet^ and pastoral dramas, and yet knows howto 
. .■ 637 - 
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'^ftke money, and does make it; and is still gene¬ 
rous,”’* 'uie poet also puldidy expressed his re¬ 
gard. for Mr Smith. 

Wit and, sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of deliglit. 

Ate all combined in H. S. 

CEOBUK 1>. R. .T V.HK8. 

' Mr Oeosoe P. R. James is another of Scott’s 
historical imitators, and perhaps the best of the 
numerous bond. If he had not written so much-— 



. Ocoi^e P. R. Jiuiu >. 

if, instead of employing an anianiumsis, to whom 
he dictates his ‘thick-coming fancies,’ he had con¬ 
centrated his whole jmwers on a few congenial 
subjects or period.s of history, and resorted tt) tlie 
manual labour of penmanship as a drag-chain on 
the machine, he might have attained to the Iiighest 
1 honours qf this department of romiiosilion. As it 
is, he has furnished many light, agreeable, and 
picturesque books—none of questionable tendenc3' 
—and ail superior to the genersil run of novels 
of the season. Mr James’s first appearance as 
an* author was made, we believe, in 1S22, when 
he published a History of the Life of £dward the 
Black Prince. In 1829 lie struck into that path in 
which he has been so indefatigable, and produced 
his historical romance of ItichfUev, a very attrac¬ 
tive fiction. In 18.30 he issued two romances, 
• Damley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and J)e 
L’Orme. Next year he produced Philijt Augustus; 
in 18.32 a History of dutrlemagne, and a tale, Henry 
Masterton; in 1833 Mary of Burgundy, or the 
Revolt of Ghent; in 1834 JTm Life and Adventures 
of John MarstmHaU; in 1835 (he in a Thousand, 
or the Days of Henri Quatre, and The Gipsy, a Tale; 
m 1837 Altita, a romance, and The Life and Times 
of Louis XIV.; in 1838 I'Ae Huguenot, a Tale of die 
French Protestants, and The Robber; in 1839 I/eniy 
of Guise, and A Gentleman of the Old School; in 
1840 The Kinfs Highway, and The Man at Arms; 
in 1641 Corse th Leon, Jacquerie, or the Lady and 
Page; The Ancient Riame, and 4 History tf the Life 
of R^httfd Caeur de Zton; .in 1842 Morky Emstefn; 

* Lonl Byttm aiSl Some of bis CoDtempontries, by Xcigh 
Hmi. % ' 


in 1843 Forest Days, Hvq St Chir, The Fabe H^, 
and Arabella Stuart. Wo have in this eatslo^ 
some seventy or eighty volumes. . ‘ 
says a lively writer, ‘to be nqlimit 
his faculty of getting up scenes and in.cidt^; ,diletni>‘ 
mas, artifices^ contretemps, battles, 
guises, escapes, trials, combats, adventures. He 
accumulates names, dresses, implements of war and' 
pcime, oflicial retinues, and the whole paraphernalia 
of customs and custnmes, with astounding alacrtty. 
lie appears to liave oxlmusted every imagiri^lde' 
situation, and to have described every RvoilaMe 
article of attire on record. What lie must have 
passed through—what triumphs he must have en¬ 
joyed—what exigencies he nmstliave experienced—■■ 
what love he must have suflbred—jvitat a grand 
wanlrobe his brain must bo! lie has made some 
poetical and dramatic efforts, but ^ds irresistible 
tendency to piilc up circumstantial par^lars is 
fatal to those forms of art whieh deiw^ intensity 
of passion. In "stately narratives of raiyalry and 
feudal grandeur, precision and reiteratttm.aire desir¬ 
able rather than injurious—as we wou|d have the 
most perfect accuracy and finish in a picture of 
ecrcnionials; and beta Mr James is mpitaim< One 
of his court romances.is a book of bmvq sights and 
hcraMic magnificence—it is ttm next, thing to mov¬ 
ing at our leisure tlurough vs&i set^h itod august 
procession.’ » 

* ' a 

Kcv. c. K. cumo. 

w 

The Rev. (I. R. Gleio, chaplain of Chelsea Hos¬ 
pital, wfthe early ]Kirt of his life served in the army, 
and in 1S26 lie published his military reminiscences 
in an interesting narrative entitled JTui Subaltern. 
In 1829 he issued a work also partly ficritious, The 
< Vtea Ptnsioners. which was followed next year by 
The Country Curate; in 1837 by The Hussar, and 
Traditions of Chelsea Hospital; and in 1843 by The 
Light Hragotm. Besides many anonymous and other 
productions, Mr Gleig is author of Memoirs of Ifor- 
reii Hastings, a work which certainly has' not added 
to Ills reputation. 

w. ir. maxweu.— c. lever— s. loveu. 

Various military narratives, in which imaginary 
scenes and characters are mixed up with real events 
.and graphic descriptions of continental scenery, 
Imvc^ been published in consequence of the suc¬ 
cess of the Subaltern. Amongst the writers of this 
class is Mr W. II. Maxweij., author of Stdirfes oj 
Walerbm, 1829; ITVW l^orts of the West; Adven¬ 
tures of Captain Hiake; The Hwoiiac,or Stories of the 
: Peninsular War; The Fortunes of Heeler O’/laUoran, 
See. Mr C. Lever j.s still more popular; fiir, in 
addition to his battle scenes and romantic ekplmts, 
he has a rich racy national humour, and a ttnl^ 
Irish love of frolic. His first work was The (^on^- 
sitms of Jfarn; fen-reipter, which wAs follow^ by , 
Chntles O’MoUey, the Irish Dragoon ;■ Jeeh 
the Guardsman; Tom Durke of ‘ Ours;' 'an<I'4rMxf.' 
(fj^eary, his Wanderings ana Pondering 
Lands. Mr Lever’s heroes have all a s^hfj'IdVelflf 
adventure, a national proneness to bjundil^^ him 
a tendency to get into scrapes and qistaJpiiRbltt 
situations. The author's duef &oIt u 
mistaking force for comedy—mere animi^ spM|8; .ibir 
wit or humour. Mr S-tMUSa. Lovnn,, P? 

Legends and Stories of Ireland, Bo^ CfMtifPt 
Andy,L.S,D, &c. is also a gemiifie 
strong lover of his country, 'imd, lifeb;M«l^ 
and musician, as well m nOvOih^' 
war, rebcUion, and adrent&re Ifi 
are related with much sniidK^ ‘ ■' 

. - ••ag.fVty- 
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JOHN rSNIMOJUe COOPER. 


\pBHintoaK CoorBH, the American novelist^ 
Ititft' obtaiitcid great celebrity in Kiigland, ami over 
^’Borb^ !jbr his pictures of the sea, sea-life, and 
ifikl'tndia h scenery and manners. Kis imagination 



John Fenimoro Cooiicr. 


is essentially poetical. lie invests the ship v itii ail 
the interest of a living being, and makes liis resdurs 
follow its progress, ami trace the operations of tiiose 
on hoard, with intense and nevcr-llag^ng aii.\iety. 
Of hnmour he lias scarcely any perception; and in 
delineating character and thmiliar in^gdmts, he often 
lietrays a great want of taste and knowledge of the 
world. ‘When he attempts to catch the case of 
fashion,’ it lias been truly said, ‘ he is singuhirly un¬ 
successful.’ lie belongs,' like Mrs Eadclitre, to the 
i romantic- school of novelists—especially to tlie sea. 

! the heath, and the primeval forest. Mr Cooikt, ae- 
! cording to a notice of him some years since in the 
I Kexv Houthly Magazine, was horn at Burlington on 
j tlU! Delavrare, in 1798, and was removed at an early 
t age to Cooper's Town, a plac* of which lie has ^veii 
I an.interesting account in The Pioneers. At tliirteen 
' he was admitted to i'alo college, Kew Haven, and 
three years afterwards he went hi sea—un event tliat 
gave .a diaraetcr and colour to his .■ifter-lifa, ami proj 
duc^'impressions of which the world has reaped tiic 
rich result. Op Ids marriage to a lady in the state 
of.NOiV York, he quitted the navy, mid devoted hiiii- 
to. composition. Ilis first work was published 
ili.lEiSli and since that period he nsiist have written 
(fiioy*BevGnty voluracs. Among them arc 7'/ic Pihi: 
i^P&mefrs; The Spy; The Prairie; ne Last of the 
^hkiwi; TheRtsiHover; 7'/u! Borderers; TVtcJlrueo; 

stayer i Eve .Effingham; The ileadsmaii; 
tfftdenvuiner; Itomcward Bound; Jack o' Lantern; 
Merei^tof ; The Pathfinder; The. Two Admi- 
ntbt Witch; W^indotte; .Ned Myers, or 

'i^e i^e i^ Mast, (us. Besides his numerous works 
Mr Cooper baa written Ejxvrsions in Itedy, 
,8^: » Htshyry^ qf the American Navy, 1839, &e. 
ibe ms not appear to advantage. He seems 
|igt^ Sbuie ojt the worst prejudices of the Ainc- 
ju'hisffeal for repuUicaninstitutions, to 
temper becoming an enliglit- 
tefetn'of fba world. 


T*fr; 


UALIBCRTOK. - H 

Mb HAtiBunTON, a judge in Nova' Setitfi, iil*£he •' 
reputed author of a s^ies of higbly-amnsing works 
illustrative of American and Canadian manners,. 
alwnnding in shrewd sarcastic remarks on pditicft] 
questions, the colonics, slavery, domestic institutions 
and customs, and almost every familiar topic of the 
dav. The first of these apiieared in 18.37, under the. 
title of The Vlonhmaker, or the Sayings and lioingt of 
Samuel Slick of Slickrille. A second series was puft- 
lisbed in the following year, and a third in 1840. * Sara 
Slick’ was'a universal favourite; and in J843 the 
author conceived the idea of bringing hiiii to Eng¬ 
land. The Atfiir.he, or Sam Slick in England, gives 
an account of the sayings and doings of the elo^- 
m,aker wlien elevated to the dignity of the ‘ llonour- 
able Mr Slick, Attache of the American Legation 
to the court of St James’s.’ There is the same 
quaint humour, acute observation, and laughable 
exaggeration in tlieso vohmics os in the former, but, 
on the whole, Saui is most amusing on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 


W. H.iBltI.SON AIXSWOnTII. 

IMr W. llAnr.TS<»N A ixswoRTHha.s written several 
picturesque romances, partly founded on English 
history and manners. His Itoohwood, 1834, is a very 
auimated narrative, in which the adventures of Tur¬ 
pin tlic highwayman .are graphically related, and 
some of the vuig.nr superstitions of the liist century' 
eoloureil with the liglits of genius. In the interest 
and rai)i'lity of his scenes ami adventures, Mr Aius- 
worth evinced a dramatic power and art, but no ori¬ 
ginality or felicity of humour or character. Ilis 
second roniancc. (Jrl.'hion, 18.36, is founded on the 
marvellous history of the Scuttisli cavalier, but is 
st-arcely equal to tl.c first. He has since written 
.lark Sheppard, a .sort of Newgate romance, The 
Toirer of /.oudoii, (rap Fawkes, Old St Pauls, and 
Windsor Vastk. 'I'hovc arc rich, copious, and bril¬ 
liant descriptions in .some of these works, but their 
tendency is at least doubtful. To portray scenes of 
low successful villaiij', and to paint ghastly and 
hideous details of hum.an suficring, can nuelevat- 
ing task for a man of genius, nor one likely to pro¬ 
mote among novel readers a healthy ton* of moral 
feeling or sentiment. 

SAMUEL iVABBEX — MRS BR W — ALBERT BJimi- 
nos. C. A. MURRAY. 

In vivid painting of the iiassions, and depicting 
sce'iics of modern life, the tales of Mr Samuel Wab- 
RKN. F.B.S. have enioyed a high and deserved de¬ 
gree of popularity. Ills Passages from (he Diary of 
ft Late Physician, two volumes, 1837, contain many 
touching and beautiful stories; and his Ten Tlum- 
sand a Year, though in some jiarts ridiculously ex¬ 
aggerated, and too liable to the suspicion of being 
a satire upon (he middle classes, is also an amus¬ 
ing and able novel. Mrs Dray, a Devousliire 
lady, and aiillioress of aii excellent tour among the 
mountains and hikes of Swit'#etland, has written 
a number of hi.storical and other novels— Ife Foix, 
or Sketches of Manners and Customs of the Four¬ 
teenth Ceiitiuy, 182B; Henry dc Pomerry; The Pro¬ 
testant, a Talc of the lieim of Queen Man; Talba, 
or the Moor tf J'oilugal; Trelawney of Trelawney, 
Ac. All English novel, (fakb Stukei^, publish^ 
anonymously in 1842, is a vigorous and interest¬ 
ing work, though in some parts coarse and vehe¬ 
ment in style. The Adeenluree of Mr Ledbury, 
byAj.BKRT Smith, and The Prairie Bird, by-^ 
Honourable C. A. Mubbay, may mentidned«i 
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among the supetriot daas d lecent novels. Tho 
whole of these it would be impossible to enumerate; 
fot not only does * every y^r and month send out a 
new one,’ but ‘every magajj^e contains tales and 
parts (rf romances well written, andpoasewiing many 
of the requisites for successful works of this descrip¬ 
tion. The high and crowning glory of originality, 
wit, or inventive genius, must always be rare; but 
to no previous period of our literature was there so 
much respectable talent, knowledge, and imagination 
embarked in fictitious composition. One great name, 
however, yet remains to be mentioned. 


< HAhLUS niCKI !>■<. 

Pew authors liavc succeeded in achieving so bril¬ 
liant a reputation as that secured by Mb Oharles 
Dickens in tho course of a few years. The sale of 
bis works has lieeii unexampled, and they have been 
translated into various languages, including even 
the Dutch and Russian. Writings so universally 
popular must be founded on truth and nature—must 
appeal to those passions and tastes common to man¬ 
kind in every country; and at tlic same time must 
possess originality and force of delineation. The 
first publication of Dickens was a senes of sketches 
and illustrations, chiefly of ordinary English and 
metropolitan life, known as Hkitclies hy Buz. The 
earlier numbers of thcec were v ritten for a news¬ 
paper, the Evening Chronicle, and the remainder for 
a magazine. They were afterwards collected ami 
punUshed in two volumes, bearing Tespcetivel> tliv. 
dates of 1836 and 1837. The author was then n 
young nun of about tneiity-six. In 1837 he beg.i;< 
another series of i simil.ir character, Thf i’icliriil 
Paper of which 30,(i00 copies are said to h.i\c 
been sold. Though ilefcctive in plan ai.d arrange¬ 
ment, as Mr Dickens Iiimselt admits, the eliaraettrs 
in this new scries of sketches, and the spirit with 
which the incident', are described, amply atone for j 
the want of any interesting or well-construetod plot 
The hero, Pickwick, is almo.st as genwl, unsophisti¬ 
cated, and original as My Uncle Toby, and his man, 
Sam Weller, is an epitome of London low' life in its 
most agreeable and entertaining form. The dia¬ 
logue overflowed jiith kindly humour, and fthuitus 
of plirasc^and ei^essiun; the descriiitioii was so 
graphic and copious, and tlie comic scenes so finely 
blended with tenderness .md benuvi'Jiiiec, tlut the 
cfTeut of the whole w os irresistible The satire and 
ridicule of the author were always well directed, 
and though coloured a little t< o highly, bore the 
clear impress of actual life .iiid observation. To aid 
in these cfiects, Mr Dickens called in tlie artist and 
engraver. What Boz conceived and descrilied. Phiz 
represented with so much trutli, and spirit, mid indi¬ 
viduality—seizing ui>on every trait and feature, and 
preserving the same distinguishing characten.sties 
throughout—that the cliaracters appeared to stand 
bodily forth to the world as veritable personages of 
the day, destined to lire for ail timo> tuning. The 
intimate acquaintance evinced in ‘Pickwick’ witii 
IRe middle and low life of London, and of the tricks 
aqd knavery of legal and medical pretenders, the 
arto of Ijookmakers, and generally of particular 
classes and usages common to .large cities, was a 
noveltjt in our literature, it was a restoration of 
the spirit of Hogarth, wilii equal humour and prac¬ 
tical wit and knowledge, but informed with a better 
tone of humanity, and a more select and refined 
taste. ‘ There u no misanthropy in his satire,’ said 
one d his critics, ‘ and no coarseness in bis descrip- 
tions—a ateit enhanced 1^ the nature of his sub- 
jeuis. Bis works are chiefly pictures of humble life 
vrihc^luntly d the hundoBSt The reader is led 


through scenes of poverty and erim^, cmd 
characters are made to discourse Ih thb abptopiwte 
language of their respective classes; and yet we 
recollect no passage which ought to cause |8dA to 
the most sensitivo dcUcary, if read aloud to fomale 
society.’ \ . 

The next work of onr authorwas Nkhdeu IBcViBm, 
a tide wliich was also issued in monthly ittuube^ 
and soon attained to extensive popularity. Tlie 
plan of this work is more regular and conneasted 
than that of ‘ Pickwick,’ the charsiHcrs genei^y 
not overdrawn, and the progressive interest of iw 
narrative well sustiiined. The character of Mrs 
Nickleby is a fine portraiture of the ordinary El(g> 
lull wife, scarcely inferior in its kind to Plridtog's 
Amelia; and Ralph Kickleby is also ably portrayro. 
Tlie pedagome Queers, and his seminary of Do- 
theboys Hall, is one of the most amusing and gra¬ 
phic of English satirical delineations; and the picture 
it presents of imposture, ignorance, and brutal cu- 
pidit.v, is knowh to have Men littic, if at all, earl- 
eatumd. The exposure was a public benefit .The 
ludicrous account of Mr Crummies and his thea- 
trieid company will occur to the reader as another of 
Diukens’s happiest conceptions, though it is pushed 
into the region of force. In several of our author's 
worts there appears a minbte knowledge of dra¬ 
matic rules auo stage alfolrs, * He has himself, it is 
said, written, an opera and a force, and evidently 
takes pieesuTC in the bustneu of the drans. 1 . May 
not sou'e of Ins more Startling contrasts in situa¬ 
tion ami di>cription be traced to this predileetion? 
Olwer/ivtst, the next work of Mr DieWns, is also 
a talyif l>iglibh low life, of vice, wretcliodiiess, and 
misery, drawn with the truth and vigour of Crabt^. 
Tlic hero is an orphan brought up by the parish, 
.md thrown among various scenes and characters 
of tile lowest and worst description. The ^ot of 
this novel ^ wdl managed, andwrou^t up with 
consummate art and power. The interest of tho 
dark and tragical portions of tho story is over- 
wlielniing, though there is no unnatursd exaggera¬ 
tion to produce effect, and no unnecessary gloom. 
Take, for example, the following account of a scene 
of death witnessed by Oliver while acting to the 
capacity of .attendant to an undertaker. 

f [hath ntid Fiinetvl of n Paiijp(r,J 

Theic was iieithei kiiouker nor boll-hiuidie at the 
opcif door where Oliver and his master stopped; so, 
groping bis way cautiously tiirough the dark passOM, 
and bidding Oliver keep close to him, and not M 
afraid, the undertaker mounted to the top of the first 
flight of stairs, and. stumbiitig against a dow on the 
landing, rapped at it with his knuckles. 

It was opened by a young girl of thirteen or four¬ 
teen. The undertaker at once saw toough of what 
the room coiitaintd, to know it was the apartmebt to 
which he had |^eu directed, lie Stepped la, aud 
Oliver ibllowcd Itiiii. 

There was no firo in the rtiom; bUt ft nuA was 
crouching mechanically over the empty ktW, An 
old woman, too, had drawn a low stool to tiia'oold 
heartii, and was sitting beside him. There wwt Mfie 
ragged children in another comer; mid to ft HBai! 
recess, opposite the door, there lay ttpen the gremad 
suiuethtog covered with on old blanket. Cdiver sh^* 
dered as he cast his eyes towards the pUei^ ftbd sn^ 
iiirolantarily closer to his master; for, 'thOU|^ }< tiftl < 
covered up, the boy fdt that it was a eeipse.. ' • 

Tho man’s face was thin and vety pMe { Vd Kpdr 
and beard were grimly, and hit eyas' w*lce 
The old woman’s face was wrtokto^ to* tw* mtoito.;. 
tog teeth protruded over her uttdee aed hat pd 
were bright and pierotog. OlhwWftl afoted toilet;. 
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at either her or the ma^; they seemed so like the rats 
heJ>«djeen<o«nide. 

• shall go Bear her,’ said the man, starting 

der^y op as tile amdertaker approached the recess. 
^Kteig ^aw 1 d—n you, keep back, if you’ve a life to 
lose.’ 

, * Nonsense, my pod man,’ said the undertaker, 

I who was pnrtty well used to misery in all its .shapes— 

' nonsense i’, 

f I tell you,’ said the man, clenching his hands and 
stj^ping foriausly on the door—I tell you I wont 
bsTO her put into the ground. She couldn’t rest 
there. The worms would worry—^not eat her—she is 
Smwon; away.’ 

' The undertaker ottered no reply to this raving, but 
producing a tape from his pocket, knelt down for a 
moment by the !>ide of the body. 

tAh!' gaid the man, bursting into tears, and sink* 
ing on his knees at the feet of the dead woman; 

‘ kneel down, kneel down; kneel round her every one 
of you, and maA ray words. I say she starred to 
death. 1 never knew how bad sbe was till tbe fever 
came upon her, and then her bones w'erc starting 
through the skin. There was neither ttre nor cwdle; 
she died in the dark—in the dark. She coulduT even 
see her dkildron’s faces, though wo heard her gasping 
out their names. I be^od for her in the street*^ and 
they sent me to wislSp. 'When I came back she was 
dying; and all the blood in my heart has dried up, 
for they^tarved her to death. I sweeW it before the 
Oofl that saw it—they starvwl herf He twined Ills 
hands in his hair, and with a loud scream rolled 
gtovelliug upon the floor, hi.s eyes fixed, aiiil^he foam 
gushing irom his lips. v. 

The terrified children cried bitterly: bu^ she old 
ttoman, who bad hitherto remained os quiet as If she 
had been wholly deaf to all that p.assed, menaced 
them into silence^ and haring unloosened the ijiau’s 
Cravat, whW still remained extended on the ground, 
tottered to^rds the undertaker. 

' She was my daughter,’ said the old ji'oman, nodding 
her head in the direction of the corpse, and speaking 
with an idiotic leer muie ghastly than even the pre* 
gence of death itself. ‘ Lord, Lorn! well, it is strange 
that I who gave birth to her, and was a woman then, 
should be alive and merry now, and she lying them 
80 cold and stiff! Lord, I.<ml!-- to think of it; it’s 
as good as a play, as good as a play!’ 

As the wretched creature mumbled and chuckled 
in her hideous merriment, the undertaker turned to 
go away, « 

, ‘ Stop, stoj) !* said the old woman in a loud whisper. 

‘ Will she, be buried to-morrow, or next day, or to- 
I her out, and 1 must walk, you know. 
8^d me a large cloak; a good warm ou^, for it is 
bitter cold. We should have oaku and nine, ttib, 
before we go.! Never, mind ; send some bnwd; only 
a loaf of oreM and a cup of water. Shall we have 
some Wea4, dear!’ she said eagerly, catching at tho 
ondertakepg coat as he once mote jpoved towards thu 
dOQ^ ■ 

* * Tes, 3^3,’ said the undertaker; * of course; aiiy- 
' "i^ing, eveiythii^.’ 11c disengaged himself from the 
<«J|d Roman’s grasp, and, dragging Oliver after him, 

next dHy (the family having been meanwhile 
>nlie^'With a half.quiwtern loaf and a niece of 
left with them by Mr Bumble himself) Oliver 
jeatid itit nuMter returned to tbe miserable abode, whero 
Mr ^Bv^ble.had already arrived, accompanied by four 
: ineB !^m werkhoum, who were to act as bearers. 
''A& old blade cloak had been tiiiewn over the rags of 
wotMsi and the man; tho bare coffin having 
h^-aenwed down, was then hoisted on the shoul- 
; and carried down ttairs into tire 


‘ Nw must put your best Itig foMiuiost, old 
lady,’whupered Sowerbertyin the ell.woman’s ear; , 

* wo are rather late, and it wont do to- keem* the 
der^man waiting. Move on, ray men— «s as 

you like* 

Thus directed, the bearers trotted on under thrii 
light burden, and the two mourners' kept as near them 
as they could. Mr Bumble and Sowerbeny walked 
at a good smart pace in front; and Oliver, whose legs 
wore not so long as his piaster’s, ran by the side. 

There was not so great a necessity for hurrying as 
Mr Sowerberry had anticipated, howeveti for when 
they reached the obscure comer of the churchyard, in* 
which tho nettles grew, and the parish grlives were 
made, the clergyman h^ not arrived, and the clerk, 
who was sitting by tho restry-room fire, seemed to 
think it by no means improbable that it might be an 
hour or so before he came. So they set the bier down 
on the brink of the grave; and the two mourners 
waited patiently in the damp clay, with a cold rain 
drizzling down, while the ragged boys, 'whom the 
spectacle hod attracted into the churchyard, played a 
noisy game at hidc-and-scck among the tombstones, 
or varied their amusements by jumping backwards 
and forwards over the coffin. Mr Sowerberry and 
Bumble, being personal friends of the clerk, sat by 
the fire with him, and read the paiicr. 

At length, after tho lap.se of something more than 
an hour, Mr Ituiuble, and Sowerberry, and the clerk 
were seen ruimtng towards the grave; and imme¬ 
diately afterwards the elergyman appeared, putting 
on his .surplice as be came along. Mr Bumble then 
thrashed a boy or two to keep up appearances; and 
the reverend gentleman, having read as much iff the 
burial-service as could be compressed into four minutes, 
gave bis surplice to the clerk, and ran away again. 

‘Now, Bill,’ said Sowerberry to the grave-digger, 

‘ fill up.’ 

It was no very difficult task, for tbe grave was so 
full that the uppermost coffin was within a fen* feet 
of the surface. The grave-digger shovelled in the ; 
earth, stamped it l.-iosely down with his feet, shoul¬ 
dered his spade, and walked olF, followed by the boys, j 
who murmured rerv loud eomplaiuls at the fun being | 
over .so soon. ■ : 

‘ Come, my good fellow,’ said Bumble, tapping the ' 
man on the back, ‘ they want to shut up the yard,’ ! 

The man, who liad never once moved Stnee he hod j 
taken his station by the grave side, started, raised his i 
head, stared, at tho person who had addressed him, | 
w.vlked forward for a few pai-es, and then fell down in i 
a fit. The crazy old woman was too much occupied j 
in bewailing the loss of her cloak ('which the under- | 
taker had taken off) to pay him .any attention; so | 
they threw a can of cold water over him, and when he j 
came to, saw him safely out of the churchyard, locked 
the gate, and'departed on their difl'erent w.ays. 

‘ Well, Oliver,’ said Sowerberry, as they walked 
home, ‘ how do you like it 1’ 

‘ I’retty well, thank you, sir,’ replied Olwer, with 
considerable hesitation. ‘ Not veiy much, eir.’ 

‘ Ah, you’ll* get used to it in time, Oliver,’ said 
Sowerberry. ‘ Nothing when you are used to it, my i 
boy.’ ' 

Oliver wondered in bis own mind whether it had 
taken a very long time to get Mr Sowerberry used to 
it; but he thought it better not to ask tbe question, 
and walke<l back to the shop, thinking over all he 
had seen and beard. 

The atrocities of Sykes in the same tale, particn- 
larly his murder of tbe girl Nancy, are depicted 
vrith extraordinary power. 

In 1840 Mr Dickens commenced a new spedea . 
fiction, entitled Master Humphry'* Clod^ aeugMd^ 
like the Tales of My Landlord, to coDiprise difinieiUt 
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tales under one generel. titterjoined Itiy one con* 
-necting narratiTO. Ttie outline vaa by no means 
pMpoBsaeaing or.naturtd, but as soon as the reader 
had got t^ugfa tbia exterior ffcafibldiug, and entered 
on tiie fint story, the gmius m the author vas found 
to be undinunished in vivid delineation of character 
and description. The effects of gambling are de¬ 
picted with great force. There is something very 
striking in the conception oif the helpless old game¬ 
ster, titering upon the verge of the grave, and at 
that period when most of our other passions are as 
much worn out as the fVame which sustains them, 
still maddened witli that terrible infatuation which 
seems tfi shoot up stronger and stronger as every 
other desire and energy dies away. I/ittle Nell, the 
grandchild, is a beautiful creation of pure-mind^- 
ness and innocence, yet with those habits of pensive 
reflection, and that firmness and energy of mind 
which misfortune will often engraft on the other¬ 
wise buoyant and untiiinking spirit of childhood; 
and the contrast between her and her grandfather, 
now dwindled in every respect but the one into a 
second childhood, and comforted, directed, and sus¬ 
tained by her unshrinking firmness and love, is very 
finely managed. The death of Nell is the most 
pathetic and touching of the author’s serious p.-is- 
sages—it is also instructive in its pathos, for we 
feci with the author, that ‘ when death strikes down 
the innocent and young, for every fragile form from 
which he lets the panting spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
to walk the world and bless it. Of every tear that 
sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, some 
good is horn, some gentler nature comes. In the 
destroyer’s steps there spring \ip bright creations 
that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a 
way of light to heaven.’ In the conr.se of this tele 
there are many interesting and whimsical incidents 
and adventures, witii fine glimpses of rural scenes, 
old churches, and churchyj^s. The horrors of Ihc 
almost hopeless w’aut which too often prevails in 
the great manufacturing towns, and the wild and 
reckless despair which it engenders, arc also de¬ 
scribed witii equal mastery of colouring and effect. 
■The sketch of the wretch whose whole life had te'cn 
spent in watehing, day and night, a furnace, until 
he imagined it to te a living being, and its rearing 
the voice ^f the only friend he had ever known, 
idthongh perhaps grotesque, has something in it 
very terrible: wc may smile at the wildness, yet- 
shudder at the horror of the fancy. A second story, 
Bofnaity Budge, is included in ‘ 'Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ and tliis also contains some excellent minute 
painting, a variety of broad humour and laughable 
caricature, with some masterly scenes of jutssion 
and description. The account of the excesses com¬ 
mitted during Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780 
may vie with Scott’s narrative of the I’oTteous mob; 
and poor Barnaby Budge with his raven may be 
considered as no unworthy companion to Uavic 
Ctellatley. There is also a picture of an old English 
inn, the Maypole, near Epping Foreiit, and an old 
huikeeper, John Willet, which is perfect in its kind 
-«teh, perhaps, as only Dickens could have painted, 
tberngh Washington ming might have made the 
fltet etching. After completing these tales Mr 
Dideens made a trip to America, of which he pub- 
IMed on account in 1842, under the somewhat 
dui^t title of American Notts for General Circu- 
Sriida. ^is work disappointed the author’s ad* 
minn^ isMch may be considered as inclading nearly 
tite wh^ of the readbag 'public. Tbe &ld 
olMady bee» wdl gteaued^ ^ American character 
aad.1iatBatidaii ft^uentty described and generally 
imdbgstood, Dkkms ontld not hope to add 


to our knowte^ on any of the great tejpte* 0«i* 
Qccted with the condition or future destirwa oli&p 
new world. Op one natiopal pmnt on]y> did tug 
novelist dissertate at lengtii—the state of ,tbb nevSr 
paper press, which he describes as emtupt and 
debased beyond any experience or conception in this 
country. lie also joins with Captain Basi^ Haf^ 
Mrs Trollope, and Caplin Morryat, in repTMCnting 
the social state and morality of the' pwple. as low 
and dangerous, destitute of high primapte or gene* 
rosity. So acute and practised an* observer's 
Dickens could not travel without noting many oddi¬ 
ties of character, and viewing familiar objects in a 
new lig'iit; and we ore tempted to extract two 
‘short passages from bis ‘American Notes,* whicli 
show the masterly hand of the novelist. > Tho .first 
is a sketch of an original met with by ofir author 
on board a Ifittsburg canal boat:— 

A tbin-faced, spare-figured man of middle and 
stature, dressed tn a dusty drabUsh-coloored suit, 
'such as 1 never saw before. He was perfitetly. quiet 
during the first port of the journey; indeed I don’t 
Teiuerabrr having so much as seen him until he was 
bruu^t nut by circumstances, as great men often are. 
Tlie canal extends to the foot of the mountain, and 
tliere of course it stops, the passengers being conveyed 
!icro.s3 it by land-carriagc, and tpken on afterwards by 
another canal boat, the counterpart of the first, which 
awaits them oa the other side. There arc tig) canal 
lines of passage-boat; ono is called the Express, and 
bnc (a i-heitKjr one) the Pioneer. Tho Pioneer gete ■ 
first tu i!^<! mountain, and waits for the Express people 
to curu^ ^ip, lM)th sets of passengers being conveyed 
across fft at the same time. We were the Express 
comimny, but when we had crOiSKed the mountain, andF 
had come to tho second boat, the proprietors took it 
info their heads lo draft all the Pioneers into it like¬ 
wise,* so illative were fivc-end-forty at lon^t, and the 
ncceasiun of passengers was not all' of that Kind 
which iiuurored the prosjiect of sleeping at night, 
Our people gruifihlcd at this, as people do in such 
cases, but suffered the boat to be towed off with the 
whole freight aboard nevertheless; and away wo 
■went down the canal. .\t home I should have pro¬ 
tested lu.stily, but, being a foreigner here, 1 held my 
peace. Nut so this passenger, tie cleft a patli among 
the peoiJe on deck (wc were nearly all on deck), and, 
without addres-sing anybody whomsoever, soliloquised 
as follows: This may suit you, this may, but it don’t 
•suit tfc. Thi.s inoy be oil very well with down-eastcfs 
and nioii of Boston raising, but it wont suit my 
figure nohow; and no two 'ways about that; aiid so I 
tell you. Now, I’m from tho brown forests of the 
Mississippi, / am, and when the sun shines on me, it 
decs tiiiiic— a, little. It don’t glimmer where 1 livit, 
the .sun don’t. No. I’m a brown forester, 1 1 

an’t a Johnny Cake. There ’’are no •smooth skitis 
where 1 live. We’re rough men there. Bather. ‘ If 
down-castcrH and men of Boston raising like thik,’ 1 


tf does. I’m the wrong sort of man fps'em, 7 am. 

llicy wont like me, they wont. Thie is ■piHkg'jif’lh. 

up, a little too moQnCa&ioQs, this is.’ At 'thejliraj^ 

erety one of these short sentences ho tmited ahit^nH' 

heel, and walked tbe other way; chCcli^'niih^.. 

abruptly when he had finished another ahbiK 

and turning back again. It is impossiNh foir‘'hM.;;te 

say what terrific meaning woe hidden Bi 

this hroTcn forester, b'ut I know th|U('tfieFOS- 

songen looked on in a soft of admiring 

that presently tho boat was 

and as many of the Pioneers as wtihj heite»ed,;oi. 


bullied into going away, were g^ 'Tih 

started again, iouw ^ tiie 
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m^o bold to toy to the obvious occMion of this im> 
pipTlhiiOnt "^n''our pros|icot8, ■ ‘ Much obliged to yon, 
sfr'!* vtbereaittb the brown forester (waving his hand, 
tod still,Walking up and’down as before) replied, ‘ No 
yftu an?tl' ’ You’re none o’ my raising. You moy act 
fpr ytorselTM, ym may. I have pinted out the way, 
^vm-^ten and Johnny Cakes can follow if they 
uleMP^ Lto't a Johnny Cake, J on’t. I am from the 
brown forests of the Mississippi, I amand so on, as 
b^te. He was unanimously voted one of the tables 
for Kivi bed af'night—-there is a great eontest for the 
tables—in conndcration of his public services, and he 
had the warmest comer by the stove throughout the 
rftit of the joutuoy. lint 1 never could find nut that 
he did anything except sit there; nor did 1 hear him 
speak again until, in the midst of the bustle and tur¬ 
moil of getting tbg luggage ashore in the dark at 
Pittsburg, 1 stumbled over him as he sat smoking a 
cigar on tho cabin steps, and heard him muttering to 
himself, with a short laugh of defiance, ‘T an’t.a 
Johnny Cake, I an’t. I’m from tht> brown forests of 
the Mississippi. / am, damme!’ I am inclined to 
argue from uils that he had never left off saying so. 

Tlie folkiwliig is completely in tlie style of Dickens 
—a finished mininturo, yet full of heart; — 

There was a little woman on board with a little 
baby; and both litt\e.wonmn and little eliild were 
cheerful, good-looking, briglit-eycd, and fair to sec. 
The litile woman had been passing a*long time with 
iter sick mother in New York, and had left her home 
in St Louis, in Unit condition in nliioh ladies who 
truly love their lords desire to be. Tho bahjjwas bom 
in her mother’s house, and she had not sceirher hus¬ 
band (to whom she was now returning) for’twelvc 
* iiouths, hai ing left him a month or tn o after their 
mniriage. Well, to lie sure, there never w-is a little 
a’Oiiian so fbll of hope, and tendemess, and lovt^ and 
anxiety, dL this little woman u as; amkall daylong 
she wondered whether ‘ he’ would bo at the wliarf; 
and Whether ‘ he’ had spit her letter •, and whether, if 
she sent the baby ashore by somehiidy else, ‘he’ would 
know it meeting it in the street; which, seeing that 
be hoti never set eyes upon it in hi.s life, was not very 
likely in tho abstract, hut was probable enough to the 
young mother. She was such an artless little crc.i- 
ture, and was in such asnnny, beaming, hopeful state, 
and let out all this matter clinging close about her 
iioart so freely, that all the other lady paesengrr.s en¬ 
tered into the sinrit of it as much as she; and tho 
toptain (who heard all about it from his nifi?) was 
Wondrous sly, 1 promise you, inquiring every time wc 
wet at table, os iu forgetfulness, whether she ex¬ 
pected anybody to meet her at St Louis, aud whether 
she would want to go ashore the night wp reached it 
(but he supposed she wouldn’t), and cutting mafty 
other dry jokes of that nature. There was one little 
weazen-dried,* apple-faced old woman, who took oc¬ 
casion to doubt the constancy of husbands in six-h 
circumstancee of bereavement; and there was another 
ladxfiyith'a lap dog), old enough to moralise on the 
t{^newtyf human eJlhctions, and yet not so old that 
jjie.' OoOld help nursing the baby now and then, or 
buj^hlng with the rest when the little woman called 
by its lather’s name, and asked it all manner of 
iait^Uc.^ueihioiis concerning him in the joy of her 
hpt^. . It'woe something of a blow to the little woman, 
fbat When we w^ within twenty milcH of our dcsti- 
pii(tiep,it became clearly nucessaiy to put this baby to 
be^ .^Qut she gotore]( it with the same good humour, 
Hed'a htodkerehief round her head, and came out 
little odlety with the rest. Then, such an 
.(gn(i^e..d8 .she becsiine in reference to the localities! 
a^^«(^ iie^oasneto as was displayed by the mar- 
t^la^eei,-tod.n}e.h sympathy as was shown bv the 
itoild d&eB, such peals of laughter os tho little 


woman' horrelf (who would jus^’to soon cried) 
greeted every jest with 1 At last there ttMP the K^ls 
of St Lems, and here was the whar^ imd'’’^08b'were 
the steps; and the little woman, e(fveli&|f hto'fhee 
with her hands, and^ iaughing (qr seeming to htuiB^) 
more than ever, ran into her own cabin and shut-her* 
self up. I have no doubt that in the charming incon¬ 
sistency of such excitement, she stopped her ears, lest 
she should hear ‘ him’ asking for her—but I did not 
see her do it. Then a great crowd of people rushed 
on board, though the boat was not yet made fast, but 
was Wandering about among the other boats to find a 
landing-place; and everybwly looked for the husband,* 
and nobody saw him, when, iu the midst of us all— 
Heaven kno'ws how .she ever got there—there was the 
little woman clinging with both arms tight round the 
neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow; and 
in a moment .afterwards there she was again, actually 
clapping her little hands for joy, as she dragged hiili 
through the small door of her small cabin to look at 
the baby as he lay asleep! 

In the course of the year 1843 Mr Diukena entered 
upon a new tale, Martin Chuzilewit, in which many 
of liis American reminiscences arc embodied, and 
which evinces no diminution of bis powers. Indeed, 
in freshness and vigour of thouglit and style, and 
versatility of character and invention, this story bids 
fair to rank among the most finished of the author's 
performances. About Christmas of the same year 
the fertile author threw off a light production in hia 
happiest manner—a ClirUlman Card in frose — which 
enjoyed vast popularity, and wag dramatised at the 
Imndon theatres. Thus crowned with unrivalled suc¬ 
cess, buoyant in genius and spirit, and replete witli 
g(>nerous and manly feeling, we may anticipate for 
Mr Dickens a long and honourable career. ‘ The diffi¬ 
culties to which he is exposed in his present periodical 
mode of writing are, in some respects, greater than if 
he allowed himself a wider field, and gave Ids ■«-hoIc 
work to the puldic at once. But he w^ould be sub¬ 
jected to a severer criticism if bis fiction could be 
read coiitinucdly—if hi.s power of maintiiiuing a 
sustained interest could be tested—if Ids work could 
bn viewed as a connecteil whole, and its object, 
plan, consistency, and arrangement, brought to the 
notice of the reader at once. This ordeal cannot be 
passed triumphantly without the aid of aither quali¬ 
ties than necessarily belong to the most brilliant 
sketcher of detached scenes. \Ye do not, however, 
mean to express a doubt that hlr Dickens can write | 
witli jiidgmcnt as well as with spirit. His powers 
of obtorvation and description are qualities raiei, 
and less capable of Itcing acquired, than those whidi 
would enable liiiu to combine the scattmd portions 
of a tale into one consistent and harmonious whole. 
If he will endeavour to supply whatever may be 
cflected by care and study—avoid indtation of other 
writers—^kcep nature steadily before his eyes—and 
check all disposition to exaggerate—we know no 
writer who seems likely to attain higher success in 
that rich and*usefal department of fiction which is 
founded on faithful representations of human cha¬ 
racter, as exemplified in the aspects of English life.’* 

HISTORIANS. 

In depth of researdi and intrinsic value, the histo¬ 
rical works of this period far exceed those (d* any of 
our former sections. Access has been more reamly 
obtained to all public doenraents, and private coUeo- 
tions have been thrown open with a spirit of on- 
lightened liberality. (Certain departments of hiatoqr 
—ns the Anglo-Saxon period, and the progrqii 

* Edinburgh Review for 1KI8. .'' 
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generally of the.lfJngUBli eonatitution—bare also 
Seen cultivated vith superior learning and diligence. 
!nie great works of Hume, Bobertson, and Gibbon, 
stiU maintain their pre-ominence with the general 
r^er, but the value of Uie two first has been mate¬ 
rially diminished by su1>i9equent inrestigatious and 
new information. 

WILUaM HB-FOKl). 

Thamost elaborate , and compreliensirc work we 
have here to notice, is Tlte History of Greece from~ the 
I Earliest Period, by William Mxtford, J£s<i. The 
first Yolame of IJr Mitford's history came before 
the public in 1784, a second was published in 1790, 
hnd a third in 1797. It was not, however, till the 

S 1810 that the work was completed. Mr 
»rd, descended of an ancient family in North¬ 
umberland, was bom in London on tlie 10th of 
February 1744, and was educated first at Cheam 
school, Surrey, and afterwards at Queen’s college, 
O.\'ford. He studied the law, but abandoned it on 
obtaining a commission in the South Hampshire 
Militia, of which regiment he was afterwards lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel In 17G1 he succeeded to the family 
estate in Hampshire, and was thus enabled to pursue 
those classical and lustorical studies to which he was 
ardently devoted. His first publication was an 
Essay on the Harmony of Lauiptuye, intended prinri- 
pdlly to illustrate that of the Enylisk Language, 177-1, 
which afterwards reached a semnd edition. While 
in the militia, he published a Treatise on the Militaiy 
Force, and particularly of the Militia of the Kingdom, 
This subject seems to have engrossed much of his 
attention, for at a subsequent period of his life, wlien 
a menilier^of the House of Commons, Mr Mitfor-: 
advocated the cause of the militia witii mndi fervour, 
and recommended a salutary jealousy relative to a 
standing army in this country. He was neverthe¬ 
less a general supporter of ministers, and held the 
government appointment of Verdurer of the New 
Forest. Mr Mitford was twice elected member of 
parliament for the borough of Hceralston, in Devoii- 
shiic, and afterwards for New Romney, in Kent. 
He died in 1827. The ‘History of Greece’ has 
l^sed through several editions. Byron says of iVIr 
Mitford as a historian—‘ Ilis great pleasure consists 
in praising tyrants, abusing Plutarch, spelling oddlv, 
and writing quaintly; and what is strange, after ail, 
his is tiie best modern history of Greece in any 
language, and he is perhaps the best of all modem 
historians whatsoever. Having named bis sins 
(adds the noble jioet), it is but ftUr to stale his vir¬ 
tues—learning, labour, research, wrath, and par¬ 
tiality. I call the latter virtues in a writer, because 
they make him write in earnest.* Tlie earnestness 
of Mr Mitford is too often directed against what he 
terms ‘the inherent weakness and the indelible 
barbarism of dcmocratical government.’ He was a 
warm admirer of tlie English constitution and of the 
monarchical form of government, and this bias led 
him to be unj^ to the Athenian people, whom lie 
on one occasion terms * the sovereign beggars of 
■ jUthens.’ His fidelity as a reporter of facts has also 
been questioned. ‘ He contracts the strongest indi¬ 
vidual partialities, and according as these lead, he 
is credotous or mistrustful—he exaggerates or ho 
.qualifies—be expands or he cuts down the docu- 
.soefite on which he baa to proceed. With regard to 
Hie bri£^t side of almost every king whom he has 
to describe, Hr IJIitford is more than credulcms; for 
a'credulous man believes all that he is told: Mr 
Milford bdfeves more than he is told. With regard 
to of the same individuals, bis liahits 

« etHmaHfig ei^nce are precisely in the opporite 


extreme. In treiting d the ttomobreries ot Of Hib 
dempcratical leaders, his statements me limtl:lto 
partial and exaggerated.'* Ibis uii^tenlBbte ihnt 
Mitibrd has over-coloured the evils of 
government, but there is so much acuteness and 
spirit in his poliHcal disquisitions, andbls namtive 
of events is so animated, foil, and distinct, thathu 
is always read with pleasure. His quallflcaHhns trere 
great, and his very defects constitute a sort' of in¬ 
dividuality that is not without its atlsraction iii^ 
long a historj'. ‘ ' 

[Condemmiion and JJ&fh of Sberates.} „ 

We are not informed when Socrates fiwt became 
distinguished us a sophist; for in that d«|)Criptio|i d 
men he was in his own day reckoned, '^en the wit 
of Aristophanes was directed a^nst him in the 
theatre, he was already among the most eminent, but 
his eminence seems to have been then recent. It wax 
about the tenth op eleventh year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when he was six or seven-and-forty years of ago, 
that, after the manner of the old comedy, he was offered 
to public derision upon the stage by his own name, os 
one of the persons of the drama, in the comedy of 
Aristophanes, called The Clouds, which is yet extant. 
!r<(iine antipathy, it appears, existed between the comic 
)i(iets-coUecthely and the sqnktsts or philosophers. 
The licentiousness of tile former could indeed scarcely 
escape the anilnadversion of the latter, who^i onthc 
contrary, favoured the tragic poets, competitofs with 
tlie eomoili.'i.ns for public favour. Euripides and 
Avistophteies were particularly enemies; and Socrates 
not oul.v'liiod ill intimacy with Euripides, but is said 
to havw assisted him in some of his tragedies. We 
.ire infnnned of no other cause fur the' injurious re- 
pr^iutation which the comic poet has given of 
Socrates, vrltom ho exhibits in The Clouds as a flagi¬ 
tious yet ridiculous pretender to the occuft seieneeS, 
conversing with the clouds os divinities, and teaching 
the principal .yoyths of Athens to despise the rtceived 
gods and to cozen men. The audience, accustomed , 
to look on ilofamation with carelessness, and to hold J 
a.s lawful and proper whatever might amuse the mul¬ 
titude, applauded the wit, and even gave general 
approbation to the piece; but the high estinmiion Of | 
the character of hoemtes suificed to prevent that com- || 
pleto success which the poet had promised hil'^lf. j 
'The crown which rewarded him whose drama most- j 
earned the public favour, and which Aristophanes i 
had H< often won, was on this occasitm refused him. ' I 

TVo or three-and-twenty years had elaiised Sinm 
the first renresentation of The Clouds; the Stmms of 
conquest suffered from a foreign enemy, and of four 
revolutions in the civil government of tbb comjtry, 
hiCd passed; nearly three years had follow^ of 
quiet which the revolution under ThiasybUlus'ptu- 
duoed, and the act of amnesty should h£re confimed, 
when a young man named Molilus went to toe king-’ 
archoD, and in thq usual form delivered on infolML- 
tion against Socrates, and bound himself tO pttosimte. 
The infonnatinn ran tous :—* Melitus, son of Mell^, 
of tiie borough of Pitthos, declares these upen'cMito' 
against Socrates, son of Sopfaroniscus, of tbe'borO^lito 
of Alopece: Socrates is guilty of reviUng'itoO '■ 
whom the city acknowledges, and of p>^Amtitig'‘ototo.. - - 
new'gods; moreover, ho is guilty Of 00itilptli)|^ t^' 
youth. Penalty, death.’ 

Xenophon begins his memories of bitiuvsiiitddltol^, 
with declaring his wonder how the AtoentottV jpimU 
have been persuaded to condemn tO' dsato ai ,ni^ tf 
such uncommonly clear innOesnte s^ srMh. ^ 

.Xlian, though forsAithorityheessi bemr]to«to44ltoM>.'’i . 
with Xenophon, has nerwtoeless, 1 totolti’'glvto w ) 
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MlutioB, ' Soornim,' lie ‘ disliked the Athenian 
constitution; tot be saw that deinocrocy is tyran- 
nicoJI, ‘and ahoonds with all the evils of absolute 
unmeatohy.’ But though the political circuinstances 
of the tiines-mode it necessaiy for cotcuipurary writew 
to speak with caution, yet both Xenophon and Plato 
hare decjated enough to show that the ahsertiou of 
‘JlpiUan was well-founded; and farther proof, were it 
wanted, njay be derived from another early writer, 
nearly coteBiporary, and deeply versed in the politics 
whis age, tM orator ^bchines. Indeed, though not 
Stated iir the indictment, yet it was urged against 
Socrates by his prosecutors before the court, that he 
Was disatfected to tho democrncy; and in jiroof, they 
aflSrined it to be notorious that he had ridiculed what 
the Athenian constitution piescribcd, the appnint- 
niont to inogistracy by lot. ‘ Thus,’ they said, ‘ he 
; taught his uumetous followers, youths of the principal 
families of tho city, to despibO tho cbtablishcd govern- 
I ment, and to be turbulent and seditious; and his 
J success had been seen in the conduct of tuo of the 
' most eminent, Alcibiadcs and Critias. lOven. the best 
^ things he converted to these ill purpo.ie»: fnnn the 
most esteemed poets, and paiticuUrly fruiu Hoincr, 

{ he selected passages to enforce his anti-den locratical 
j principles.' 

I Socrates, it appeaw, indisd, was not inclined to 
j deny his disapprubaVon of the Atheniaji constitution. 

' His defence itself, as ft is reported by I'lato, eontains 
ifiatte^on which to found an nccu gallon against linn 
of disailbction to the sovereignty of the people, bach 
as, under the jealous tyranny of the Viln ui.ui doino- 
cracy, would sometimes subject .mi. u t« tlu|>iiciiultios 
of high treason. ‘ You well know,’ lie ‘ ? thcniiins, 
that had 1 eiij;aged iu pubLc buslni'», I shoiUd long 
*a^() have perished without ))io('iiiiiii‘ nny .nhantage 
I either to you or to inv.siK. Iiot not tin’ Innli oflend 
, you; it is no peculiarity of y.nn dci.,i.ci.u.y, or of Tour 
national thanicter; but wlivievti thegicoj.lo lisote- 
j reign, no man wlio shall dare hom>->tly to oppose in- 
1 jumce—frvuuent and i'xtia\.igaut jiiju-vticc - can 
! avoid destruction.’ 

Without this proof, indeed, wc niiiilit reasonably 
believe, that though S.icratet was a ccud am! i.iuhfut 
subject of the Atueni.w government, ;.ud svould pro¬ 
mote no scslitiou, no political sioleinA yet he could 
not like the Athenian constitutieu. llo wished fur 
wholesome changes by gentle means; and it seems even 
j to hate been a principal objict of the l.ihours to wbich 
he,dedicated himself, to infuse priininles into the 
risibg generation that might bring almut tbe diibirablr 
I change insensibly. Ills scholars ncic chiefly buns of 
I the wealthiest citizeiib, whobc ca«y eircumbtanrcb 
I wflbrded leisure to attend him; and some of these 
, zealously adopting his tenets, others merely pleased 
I with the ingenuity of his argiiiucatb and the Ikc- 
llness of his manner, and desirous to emulate his 
I kriumphs ov6i his opponents, were fuiwurd, aftei hi*- 
' example, to engage in disputation upon all the sub- 
je«t$ en which ho was accuntomccl to (iiscourse. Thus 
gniployed, and thus followed, though himself avoiding 
■ (dim and public business, those who governed or de¬ 
sired to govern tho commonwealth through their 
influence among the many, might perhaps not un- 
Hasonably consider him as one who w-as or might 
become a foMoidable adversary, nor might it be dilli- 
Oult-to Bxeiie ]K»pular jealousy against biiu. 

Melltus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, 
was, aa k’Jato infonns us, no way a man of any givat 
(XHuideration- His Itgal description gives some pro¬ 
bability to the conjecture, that Als father was one of 
tim (^ammUtioners sent to Lacedmmon from the mo- 
tedta party, wbo opposed tbe ten sucoessors of the 
tj^y tyrantt, while Thniybulus held Pincus, ami 
IhuiganiM was aneamped before Athens. lie was a 
'|o^ itubd ibtwwa as m a common cause of the 


poets, who esteemed the doctrine of Soerate# injurious • 
to thrir intent. Unsupported, bia aoettsatioa would 
bare been little fonnidable; but ho seema tedutve 
a mere instrument in the business. Ee waaeoea 
jeineil by Lycon, one of tbe most powerful epeakwa «f 
his time. Lycon wasi the avowed patron of the rhet(h 
ricions, who, as well a<i the poets, thought ^eir interat 
injured by the moral philosopher’s doctrine. I know 
not that on any other occasion in (ireciaii history we 
have any account of this kind of party-interest ope¬ 
rating; but from circumstances nearly analogous in 
our own country— if we bubstiiuto for poets the clergy, [ 
and for ihetoriciatis the lawyers—we nuiy gather w&b 
might be the party-spirit, and what tbe weight of in- 1 
flnence of the rhetoricians and poets in Athens. Wiik 
Lycon, Auylu,, a inaji scarcely second to any in tM 1 
commonweiilth in rank and general estimation, who . 
had held high command with reputation in tho Pelo- ; 
puniiesian wsr, ami had been the principal associate { 
of Thrab)buluh in the war against the thiity and the i 
restoration of the democracj-, declared himself a sup¬ 
porter ul the prosecution, Nothing in the accusation ! 
could, b> any knonn law of Athens, aflbet the life of 
the accused. In Liigland, no man would be put upon | 
trial on so \ ague a charge—^no grand j ury would listen ' 
to it. But in Atheu*., if the party wus strong enough, 
it siguifled little what was the law. When Lycon 
and Anytiis came forward, Socrates saw that hig con¬ 
demnation was already decided. 

By the couisc of his life, however, and by the turn 
of his tloiuahls for many years, ho had so prepared , 
lunisclf fur all (lents, that, for from alarmed at the | 
piobability of his (ondeiniiation, he rather rejoiced at 
r, as at liis ago a fortunate occuirence. lie wasjier- 
suaded ot the soul’s immortality, and of the sujierin- 1 
tending prosideiice oi an all-good Deity, whose favour 
hclnidalnajs been a-siduously cudeaicuring to do- ) 
sene. Men t-ar death, he said, ‘i- if umpiestionably • 
the giiaUsC c\il, .and }et no man knows that it may 
nut Ih‘ the greatest good. If, in<locd, great joys wece 
in pros]>ecr, Lu might, and Ids fiieiids for him, with j 
-omewhat more reason rcgiet the ctent; but at his ' 
v.-ars, and with his sidiiiy foitcue—thoiigh be wa.s j 
Inppy enough at seventy still to preserve both body { 
and mind in vigour -yet oven his pre-eut gratifica- . 
tioiis iiui«t neecsbarily soon decay. To avoid, therefore, 
the ev ils of age, pain, sickness, decay of sight, decay 
of heating, perhaps decay of under-tan;)ing, by the 
o.isicst of deaths (toi such tho Athenian luotle oi‘ exc- 
[ cution- by a draught of hemlock- -was reputed), 
cheered with the company of surrounding friends, 
could not las otherwiso than a blessing. 

Xenoplum says that, by cuudescending to a little 
supplication, SiK-iatos might easily have obtained his 
acquittal. No admoiutiou oi intrency of Ids friends, 
however, could pci-ua.lc him to such an uuworthipess. 
Dll the contrai^. nlun )iut ujkui biii defence, he told 
the people that lie did not plead for his own sake, but 
for theirs, wishing thriu to avoid the guilt uf an.un¬ 
just condcuinatiuu. It was usual fur accused pereoita 
to bewail their approbttided lot, with tears to suppli¬ 
cate lav our, and, by exhibiting their children upon the 
bema, to endcav our to excite pity. He thought it, he 
said, mom rcsxiectful to the (xvurt, aa well as more 
becoming himself, to omit all this; however aware ' 
that their sentiments were likely so to diJlvr from 
his, that judgment would be given in angor for it. 

Condemnation pninounced wrought no change umu 
him. Ho again addressed the court, declared nis 
innocence of the matters laid agaiuai kirn, and ob- j 
served that, even if every charge had been completely ■ 
proved, still, all together did not, according to any 
Jenovvu law, amount to a capital crime. ‘ But,’ iit 
conclusion he said, ‘ it is time tc depart—I to dia,.ym 
to live 5 but which for the greater good, fled 
knowa.’ ' , 
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- It was iisoEl at Athans for execution very soon to 
follow cundemnation-HMimnonlfen (he morrow; but 
i( ithppened that the condemnation of Socrates took 
place on the ere of the day appointed for the_ sncn*d 
Cemnottj of crowning the galley .which carried tho 
aoQutd Offerings to the gods worshipped at Delos, and 
immemorial tradition forbade all executions till the 
sacred tcsscPs return. Thds, the death of Socrates was 
respited thirty days, while his friends had free access 
to him in the prison. Daring all that time ho admir¬ 
ably enpported his constancy. Means were concerted 
for his escape; the jailer was bribed, a vessel prepared, 
and a secure retreat in Thessaly provided. No argu- 
uwnts, no^tayers, could persuade him to use the op- 
yprtuiiity. lie had always tauglit the duty of 
ohedleu.ee to the lows, and ho would not furnish un 
example of the breach of it. To no purpose it was 
urged that he had been unjustly coudemnod—he had 
always held that wrong did not justify wrong. He 
waited with perfect composure the return of the sacred 
vessel, rcasontxl on the immortality of the soul, the 
' advantage of virtue, the hnppinc.ss derived from having 
made it through life his pursuit, and, with his friends 
' about him, took the fatal cup and died. 

Writers who, after Xenophon and Plato, have re¬ 
lated the death of Socrates, seem to have held them- 
selv&s bound to vie with those who preceded them in 
giving pathos to the story. The purpose here has been 
rather to render it intelligible—to show its connexion 
with the political history of Athens—to derive from it 
illustration of the political history. The magnanimity 
of Socrates, the principal eflicient of the patho.'i, 
surely dcsen'cs admiration; yet it is not that in 
which ho has most outshone other men. 'I'he circum¬ 
stances of Ijord Iluascl's fate were far more trying. 
Socraies, we may reasonably suppose, would havi 
boine Iiord Russel’s trial; but with Bishop Burnet for 
his eulogist, instead of Plato and Xenophon, he would 
not have had his present splendid fame. The singular 
merit of Socrates lay in the purity and the usefulness 
of his manners and conversation ; the clearness with 
! which be saw, and the steadiness with which he prac- 
I tised, in a blind and corrupt age, all moral dutie.s; 

[ the disinterestedness and tho real with which he de- 
j voted himself to the benefit of others; said the cn- 
’ larged and warm benevolenc<', whence his .supreme 
and almost only pleasure seems to hare con.sisted in 
doing good. »Thc jiurily of Christian morality, little 
enough, indeed, seen in practice, nevertheless is become 
so familiar in theory, that it p.-isses almost for obvious, 
and even congenial to the human wund. 'I'hosc only 
will justly estimate the merit of (hat near approach 
to it which Socrates made, who will take the pains to 
gather—as they may from tho writings of his contem- 
puraries and predecessors—how little conception was 
eutqrtaiucd of it before his time; how dull to a just 
moral sense the human mind has really been; how 
slow the progress in the investigation of moral duties, 
even .where not only great pains hare been taken, but 
the greatest abilities r.ealously employed; and when 
discovered, bow difficult it has been to establish them 
by proofs beyond controversy, or proofs even that 
should be generally admitted by the reason of men. 
It is through the light which Bocrates diffused by his 
doctrine, enforced by his practice, with tho advantngc 
of having both the doctrine and tho practice exhibited 
to highest advantage in the incomparable writings of 
dis^plcs such as Xenophon and Plato, that his life 
foms.an era in thehistoiy of Athens and of man. 

mu JOHN Cn.UK8—HE aUAOON TURNER— 

' . . VKtUClAM COXE—dSOBOE CHAJLMERH. 

‘ f- 

lyhHie tile first volntno of Hfitford’s history was 
befim tite pulfiici dud experiencing that degree of 
favour. iiiflaced the author to continue his 


wdrk; Dr John GtuAE^. historiogtiapber 
nuy’esty for Sc^land, whlished. Tie, 

Anekut Greece, its Cmenies and Cimgucsai'lmd' 


Ancient Greece, its Cmenies and CbR 5 iicwJ.'i. two’ 
volumes, quarto, 178(5. The mouarchical spirit of 
rtew historian was scarcely less deified .tnan,tijji(^'<ff 
Mr Mitibrd, though expressed with lass 'ze(|l .aij»i 
idiomatic plainness. ‘ The historj’ of Qreeofe,’ saja 
Dr Gillies, ‘exposes tlie dangerous turbulmice of 
democracy, and arraigns the despotism of tyriints. 
By describing tho incurable evils inherent in evqp^, 
republican policy, it evinces the inestiiflable benefits 
resulting to liberty itself from the lawful dominkm i 
of hereditary kings, and tho steady operatioii of •frclD [ 
fegulateil monarchy.’ The,history of Dr Gillies was 
executed witli considerable ability and care; a si^li | 
edition of the work (hondon, 1820, four voluinea, 8v()i) 
Inas Iiccn called for, and it may still lie consulted. wifU 
advantage. 

Ill 179;> Mu Bh.viion TimxEU, a solicitor, com¬ 
menced the publication of a scries of works on 
English history, by which he has obtained a highly 
respectable reputation. The first was a llistoru of 
the Angh-t^ixms, the second a Ilutory of EnfflOrui . 
liiirintj the Middle Ages: in subsequent publiciitions 
hn has continued the series to tho end of the feign 
of Elizabeth; the whole licing ^comprised in twelve 
volumes, and containing much* Kcw and interesting 
information on tlic governmen^'laws, literature, and 
manners, as wqll as on the civil ami ecxlesiastlual 
history of the country. From an ambitious aVtempt 
to rival Gilibon in loftiness of style and diction, Mr 
Turner |)as disfigured his history by a pomp of 
expressiojf'aml involved intricacy of style, that often ' 
border the ludicrous, and mar the ellhct of ills 
narrative. This defect is more conspicuous in lus *■ 
latter volumes. Tlie early part ofhis history, devoted 
to ti.e Anglo-Biixons, and the labour, as he informs j 
us, of (sixleeu years, is by far tlic must valiaable. Mr. 
Turner h:is also published a tiacred Jlisloiy of the 
World, in two volumes: this liook is intcndi^ to' 
afford to young Jicrsous a selected and concentrated 
view of the chief facts and reasonings on tho crea¬ 
tion, intollcctiial design, and divine economy of the 
world, conceived and expressed in such a manner as i 
to suit the mudeni style of thouglit and argument in j 
which philosophical subjects are presented. _ I 

WioLiAM CoxK (1748-1828), archdeacon of Wilts, 
was the autlior of various historical works of a very 
elaborate cliaracter. Ills Mempirs of the fife and 
Aibnii^slralivn of l:<ir Itohert Walpvh', published iit 
1708, in tiirce quarto volumes, was the first tolerable 
account of any part of our history subsequent to the • 
accession of tho hoii.so of Haiiovqr. It was followed 
by Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole, in which there 
w:i«i a view of tiic times between 1678 and l757. 
Those works derive a great value from the mass of 
original papers published in coiinexioif with them, 
though the author’s style is heavy and inclwout. 
His Jlistory of the Jlouse of Austria, 1807, and- Ills 
Memoirs of the Kitigs of Spain of the lIoUet^if'BoW-, 
hmi, 1813, were almost the first English }Kfork8*’ui 
wliicli an acquaintance was displayed with- the 
materials of European histnry extant in other. lan¬ 
guages than the Ercnch and Latin. Arch^ritcop 
(’oxo also published the Lifit and jSeftW- HWI:* of 
Benjamin StiUingfleet, and the Life and Bajpfrs the 
Duke of Marlborough. ■ ' - ■ i 

RoseBibling Turner and Coxa in tlie vastness ‘of 
his undertakings, but inferior aa a vriter>5 wga; 
GBORtiK ClIAhNERS (1744-1825),. E'Datlvc t)#;Seot-»* 
land, and originally a barristor. in one. of dihd*Ansii^ 


peared in 1780 , and from time tb time he gKtV tin 
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world many workrcoqnouted witii Itistory, politics, 
and UteiqtiHft Jn 1807 he. commenced the pub> 

isS- 


laborious ahtlqiiarinn detail of the earlier jperiods of 
Scottish history, with minute topographical and 
hisforical accounts of the various provinces of the 
county. 


, , WILLIAM nOSCOK. 

, WiiJiiAM lloscou (1763-1831), ns tlie author of 
Life of Lorenzo de Medici, and the Life and Pon- 
Kjtcate of Leu X., may be more properly classed 
with our liistovians than biographers. The two a orks 
contain an account of the revival of letters, and fill 
up the blank between Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and 
Itobertsoh’s Charles V. Mr Roscoe w'sis a native of 
Liverpool, the son of humble parents, and while 
engaged as clerk to an attorney, he devoted his 
leisure hours to the cultiviiflon of his taste for 
poetry and elegant literatm-e. He acquired a coiu- 
jurteirt knowledge of the Latin, French, and Italian 
lahgnagcs. After the completion of his clerkship, 
Mr Roscoe ontCKkl iuto business in Liverpool, and 
hiOk an active paiTj in every scheme of iniprovc- 
raent, local and national. He wrote .a poem uti the 
WrotKis of Africa, to illustrate the evils of slavery, 
and also a pamphlet on the same subject, which w.is 
translated into French by Aladame Neokor. The 
stirring times in whicli he lived c.'illed foidfe several 
short i^litical dissertations from his pen; uyt about 
the year 1789, he applied liimsolf to the grtSit task 
•he had long meditated, a biographical sufeount of 
Lorenzo de Mctlici, He procured much new and 
valuable information, and in 1796 jniblished ^hc 
result of his labours in two quarto volumes, entitled 
The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent. 
'rile work was highly siiccessful, anti ‘^1'-'* 

vated Mr Roscoe into the proud situation of one of 
the most popular authors of the dtiy. A second 
edition was Sixin called for, and Messrs ('tidill and 
iXavies purchased the copyright for li.l200. About 
the same time he relinquished the practice of an 
attorney, and stndicil for the bar. but ultimately 
settled as a banker in Liverpool. His next liti'rary 
appearance was as the translator of The Nurse, ii 
poem, from the Italiaii of Luigi Tansillo. In 1806 
was published his second great work, * The Life and 
Fontifioate of Leo Xi,’ four volumes quartis wJiieh, 
thougli carefully prepared, and also enriched with 
new inform.ation, did not experience the same success 
ns hU life of Lorenm ‘ The liistory of the refor¬ 
mation of religion,’ it has been justly remarkW, 
‘ Involved many questions of subtle disputation, as 
weU as mnn/topics of chni-aeter and conduct; and, 
for a writer of great cauddur and discemment, it wa.s 
searcely possible to satisfy either^lie Papists or the 
PNteStauts.’ The liber.al sentiments and accom- 
ptiAmertts of Mr Roscot* recommended him to his 
li^sincn as a fit person to represent them in par¬ 
liaments and he was accordingly elected in 1806. 

spoke tu favour of the abolition of the slave trade, 
and of the cA’ll'disabilities of the Catholics, which 
. excited against him a powerful and violent oppo¬ 
sition. Inclined himseff to quiet and retirement, 
and disgusted with the rouduct of his opponents, he 
with^w from pariionmut at the next dissolution, 
and resolutely declined oifering himself as a ean- 
. didate. Hes^ however, took a warm interest in 
! (BtflW.ereBts, and published several pamphlets on 
tittf.lbpies'uf theday. He projected a history of art 
I a totk well suited to his talents and 


attainments, but did not proceed with tiie work. 
Pecuniary embarrassments also came to- doud his 
latter days. The hanking establishment'll whteh 
he was a partner was forced in 1616 to suspend 
ment, oud Mr Roscoe had to sell his library, pic¬ 
tures,- and other works of art. His love of llteraltae 
continued undiminished. Ho gave valuable assii^ 
ance in the establishment of tlie Royal Institution of 
Liverpool, and on its opening, delivered an inaugural 
address on Uic origin and vicissitudes of literature, 
science, and art, and their influence on the present 
state of society. In 1827 he received the great gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature for his’ 
merits as a historian. He had previouslyAidit^ an' 
edition of Pojic, in ten volumes, wliich led to some 
controversy with Mr Bowles, as Mr Roscoe had 
formed a more favourable, and, we think, just esti-’ 
mate of the poet than his previous editors. 


MAIXIOLM LA INC. 

AIaix-olm Laino, a zealoii.s Scottisli historian, was 
horn in the year 1762 at Strynzia, his p.aternal 
estate, in (Irkncy. He was educated for the Scottish 
bar, and passeil advocate in 1785. He appeared as 
an author in 179.3, having completed Dr Henry’s 
History of Great Britain after that author’s death. 
The stur<ly Whig opinions of Laing formed a con¬ 
trast to the tame moderatism of lleniy; but his 
attainments and research were far suiierior to those 
of his predecessor. In 1800 he published The History 
of tiruthind from the Union of the ('miens on the Aeces~ 
sion of King James VI. to the throne of England, to 
the Union of the Kingdoms in the reign of Queen 
Antir; with tiro dissertiiiions, historical and critical, 
on the O'otrrir < 'onspiracji, and on the supposed authen- 
ticitg of Ossian's Poims. This is an able work, 
marked by strong pnjudices and predilections, hut 
viduahle to the historic.al student for its acute reason¬ 
ing and analysis. J^aing attacked the translator of 
(issiaii with unmerciful and almost ludicrous seve¬ 
rity, in revenge for which, the Higldand admirers of 
the rdtic nnisc attributed his sentiments to the pre¬ 
judice natural to an Orkney man, caused by the 
severe checks given by the ancient Caledonians to 
their predatory Scandinavian predecessors! Laing 
replied by another publication— The PueMso/Ossian, 
iVc. containinti the Poetical IV’orAs of .Tames Maepher- 
son. Esq. in Prose and Rhyme, midi Notes and irtas- 
trations. In 1804 he publislicd another edition of his 
History of Scotland, to which he prefixed a Pre¬ 
liminary Dissertation on the Porticijiatimi of Mary 
j (jueen (finals in the Murder ofDariiky. The latter 
is a very ingenious historical .argnment, the ablest 
I of Air Laing'a productions, imitingthe practised skill 
I and acumen of the Scottish lawyer with the know¬ 
ledge of the antiquary and historum. The latter 
liortion of Air Laing’s life was spent on his paternal 
estate in Orkney, where he entered upon a course of 
local and 'agricultural improvement with the same 
ardour that lih devoted to his literary pursuits. He 
died in the year 1818. ‘Mr Laing’s merit,’ says a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, ‘ as a critical hi- 
quirer into history-, an enlightened collector of mate¬ 
rials, and a sagacious judge of evidence, has never 
been surpassed. In spite of his ardent love bf 
liberty, no man has yet presumed to charge him 
with the slightest sacrifice of historical integrity to 
his zeal. That he never i>erfcctiy attained the art 
of frill, clear, and easy narrative, was owing to the 
peculiar style of those writers who were popular in 
His youth, and may be mentioned as a remarkiibie 
instance of the disproixirtion of particular talentp. te 
a general vigour or mind.’ 
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' JoBM FkNKERTON (1758<1825) ^stingyisbed him' 
self the fierce ccmtroversial tone of Ms lustorical 
writings, end by the Tiolence of his prejudices, yet 
tru eleuned aud indastrioiu collector of forgotten 
firagnaentf of auSent hiato^ and of national anti¬ 
quities. He was a native of Edinburgh, and bred to 
Ate lew. The latter, however, ho soon forsook for 
literary pursuits. He commenced by writing im¬ 
perfect verses, which, in his peculiar antique ortho- 
• grapby, he styled ‘ Kimes,’ from which he diver^d 
to coUwting Select Scottish Btdlads, 1783, and in- 
^iing an Essay oh Medals, 1784, tJiider the name 
of Heron, he published some Letters oh Literature, and 
*was recommended by Gibbon to the booksellers as a 
fit person to translate the Monkish Historians. He 
afterwards (1786) published ^ImeieHt Scottish Poems, 
being the writings of Sir liichard Maitland and 
, others, extracted from a manuscript in the Pepys 
Libraiy at Cambridge. His first historic.al wmrk was 
j A Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Seg- 
' thians, or Goths, in which ho laid down tliat theory 
which he maiiiteincd through life, that the Celts of 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, are savages, and have 
been savages since the world began! llis next im¬ 
portant work was an Inquiry into the History of Scot¬ 
land Preceding the Reign of Malcolm III,, or 10ri6, in 
which he debates at great length, and, as Sir Walter 
Scott remarks, with much display of learning, on the 
history of the Goths, and the conquests wliich he 
states them to have obtained over the Celts in their 
progress through all Europe. In 1796 he published 
a History of Scotland During the Reign of the Stuarts, 
the most laborious and valuable of his w'orks. He 
also compiled a Modem Geography, edited a Colifction 
(f Voyages and Travels, was some time editor of the 
Critical Beview, w'rote a Treatise on Rocks, and was 
engaged on various other literary tasks. Pinkerton 
1 di^ in want and obscurity in Paris. 

CUARCES JAMES FOX. 

Charles .Tames Pox (1749-1806), the celebrated 
statesman and orator, during his intervals of relaxa¬ 
tion from public life, among other literary studies 
and occup&tions commenced a history of the reign 
of King James H., intending to continue it to the 
settlement at the revolution of 1688. An introduc- j 
tory (Laptev, giving a rapid view of our constitu¬ 
tional history from the time of Henry Vll., he 
completed. He wrote .also some chapters of his 
history, but at the time of his death he had made 
but little progress in his work. Public affairs, and 
a strong partiality and attachment to the study of 
the ckasics, and to works of imagination and poetry, 
were continually drawing him off'from his historical 
researches, added to which he was fastidiously scru- 
pulous !is to all the niceties of language, and wislied 
to form his plan exclusively on the m^el of ancient 
writers, without note, digression, of dissertation, 
“He once assured me,’ says Lord Holland, ‘ that lie 
would admit no word into his book for which he 
had pot the authority of Diyden.’ We need not 
wander, therefore, that Mr Fox died before complet¬ 
ing hb hutoricai work. Such minute attention to 
style, joined to equal regard for facts and circum¬ 
stances, roust have weighed down any writer oven 
of uaintenrapted and active application. In 1808 
the unflnishM •imposition was given to the world 
^ Lord H<^and, under the title of A History 'of the 
Part cf f/ie Reign of James the Second, with hn 
Lftjpdaetorj/’ C^ter, An appendix of original 
.fvs .‘also added. The bistoiy is plainly 
ttoia;.wiAiotA the slightest approach to pedant^ 


or pretence; hut the style* of th1& gfeat stateimai^ 
wiAi all the care hestowM upmj it,‘is &r firom bdog' 
perfect. It wants force and vivacity, as ifi in ^ 
process of elaboration, the gra^diic cleSritSHi'<4. 
narrative and distinct perception of event* >imd 
characters necessary to the historiaii had evaporated^ 
The sentiments and principles of the atithor ate^ 
however, worthy of his liberal and capacious miiid^ ■ 

. r. wi 

SIR J.\*IE8 MACKINTOSH. « :>*''■ 

As a philosophical historian, critic, and politician, 
Sir Jambs Mackintosh deserves hcmonrable men« 
tion. He was also one of the last of the Scotti^' | 






Eir James disakintosh. 

metaphysicians, and one of the most brilliant con- 
versers of his times—qualifications apparently very 
dissimilar. Ills candour, benevolence, and libera¬ 
lity, gave a grace and dignity to his literary specu¬ 
lations and to his daily life. Mackintorn was a 
native of Inverness-shire, and was born at Aldonrie- 
house, on the banks of Loch Ness, October 24, 176S. 
Ilis fether was a br.ave Highland oflScer, who pos¬ 
sessed a small estate, called Kylachy, in his native 
county, which James afterwards sold for je9000. 
From his earliest days James Mackintosh had a 
passion for books, and though all his relatives wwe 
.Fkcohites, he was a stanch Whig. After studying 
at Aberdeen (where he had as a college oompamon 
and friend the pious and eloquent Robert , Hail), 
Mackintosh went to Edinburgh, and studied medi¬ 
cine. In 1788 hq repaired to London, wrote for jthg 
press, and afterwards applied himself to. the study 
of law. In 1791 he published his 
a defence of the French Bevolutiou, in reply to 
Burke, which, for cogency of argjunent, his.timcal 
knowledge, and logical p^aion, is a itmarkabMI 
work to Iks written by a careless and iwegular young, 
man of twenty* six. Though hto hearing to his 
great antagonist was chivalrous and polite. Mackin¬ 
tosh att^ked his opinions with the ardour and 
impetuosity of youth, and his w(»k was received 
with great applause. Four y&ln afterwatds he 
acknowledged to Burkd thafc ne 
of his own enthusiasm, ghd thdt • 
experience’had undeceivrf him, !llie;e*Wtlw of 
tile French Revolution hxd .uo.dmWcpn^nhtttw to 
this change, which, tho«(dtiraiwWP*!d8;’»'tod4^1 
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tin' oauae oUoquy^ind d«ri*ion to Mackintogb, 
loomi to dkare been adopted with perfect eincerity 
and aiDglcnoen of purpose. He afterwards delivered 
(tad published a series of lectures on the law of 
nattirrt and nations, which greatly extended his 
reputatuni.' In 1^95 he was called to the bar, and 
in his capacity of barrister, in 180.'), he made a 
' brilHsent defence of M. Peltier, an emigrant royalist 
of Frapee, who had been indicted for a libel on 
Hapoleon, then first consul. The forensic display 
of^aokintosli is too much like an elaborate essay 
or dissertation, but it marked him out for legal pro- 
nidtion, and he received the appointment (to which 
his poverty, not hi.s will, consented) of Kecordcr of 
Bombay. He was knighted, sailed from England in 
the beginning of 1804, and after (lischnrging faith¬ 
fully his high official duties, returned at the end of 
seven years, the earliest period that entitled him to 
his retiring pension of £1300 per annum. Mackin- 
toSli now obtained a seat in parliament, and stuck 
' faithfully by his old friends the Whigs, without one 
glimpse of favour, till in 1827 his friend Mr Can¬ 
ning, on the'formation of his administration, made 
him a privy councillor. On the .accession of the 
Whip ministry in 1830, be was appointed a com¬ 
missioner for the affairs of India. On questions of 
criminal law and na|innal policy Mackintosh siaikc 
forcibly, but he cannot be said to have been a suc¬ 
cessful parliamentary orator. Amid the bnstle of 
public kuuness he did not neglect lit^ature, tliongli 
ho wanted resolution for continuous and severe study. 

I The charms of society, the intemiptions of public 
bnsincss, and the debilitating effects of his\fsidence 
in India, idso co-operated adth liis constitutional' 

C ’ *cnce in preventing the realisation of the^mbi- 
dreams of his youtli. He contributed, how¬ 
ever. various articles to the Edinburgh Beview, qjid 
wrote a masterly Digxerhtivn on Oic Progress of 
Ethical Philimphj for the Encydopa'di* Dritannica. 
He wrote three yolumes of a com|>eiidious ami 
popular History of England for Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopadio, which, thougn deficient in flic graces 
of narrative ami style, contains some admirable 
views of constitutional history and antiquarian re¬ 
search. His learning was abundant; lie wanted 
only method and elegance. He also contributed a 
shprt but valuable life of Sir Tlionias Alore (wliich^ 
sprung out of his researches into the reign of 
[ Ilenry VIII^ and was otherwise a subject congenial 
to, his taste) to the same miscellany: and he was ] 
engaged on a History of the Kevolntion of ^688, 

I when his life was somewhat suddenly tenninatwl 
1 on the SOUi of May 1832. The portion of bis his¬ 
tory df the Bevolutioii which be had written and 
I corrected (amounting to about .350 pages) w.as jm^- 
1 lished in 1834, with a continuation .by some writer 
' who was opppsed to Sir James in many essential 
j points. In the works of Mackintosh we have only 
I the fragments of a capacious mind; but in all of 
i thm.. learning, his candour, kis strong love of 
i ,traH)i fi,is justness of thinking and dearness in per- 
^Tliig, and his gennihe philanthropy, arc conspi¬ 
cuous It is to he regretted that-he had no Boswell 
. |o teqprd his conversation. 

^ \fihmdry and Modern 

: > ' (FNtnilwrlndlaiaBOaUtcie.] 

The collision of armed multitudes [in Paris^ ter¬ 
minated in nnforo^B excesses and execrable cnines. 
In tke eyt of Mr Burke, however, these crimes .and 
egeHses assume an aspect far more important than 
eiw conimuaicated to thegi by thdr own insulated 
MilC fosju, iu his opinion, the crisis of a 

qimlatioh t« mow impottent %u» any change of 


government—a revolution in which the sentiments 
and opinions that have formed the mpnners of the 
European nations ate to perish. ‘ The age of ofai-nSiy 
is gpno, and the gloiy of Europe extingoith^ fiw 
ever.' He follows this exclamation by an eloquent" 
culogium On chivalnr, and by gloomy prodicrionv'ef 
the future state of Europe, when the nation that hM' 
been so long accustomed to give her the tone in sirts 
and manners is thus debased and corrupted. A ca¬ 
viller might remark, that ages much more near tlss 
meridian fervour of chivalry thou ours have wit¬ 
nessed a treatment of queens as little gallant and 
generous as that of the Parisian mob. He might re- ' 
mind Mr Burice that, in the age and counvty of Sir 
Philip .‘Sidney, a queen of France, whom no blindnesi^ 
to accomplishment, no malignity of detraction, could 
reduce to the level of Maria Antoinetta, was, by * a 
nation of men of honour and cavaliers,’ permitted to ! 
languish in captivity, and expire on a scaffold ; and - 
he might add, that tlie i.oanncrs of a country ate | 
more surely indicated by the systematic cruelty of } 
a sovereign, than by the licentious frenzy of a mob. ; 
Hcroiglit remark, that the mild system of modem I 
manners which survived the massacres with which , 
fanaticism had for a century dosoiated -and almost 
barb.arised Europe, might perhaps resist the shock (ff - 
ono day’s excesses ronimitlcd by a delirious popu- [ 
lace. I 

But the subject ii'-cif is, to an enlarged thinker, ' 
foitile in rcliccuons of a different nature. That sys- | 
tem of manners which atoso among the Gothic nations | 
of Eurojve, of which chivalry was more properly the j 
ctfunioii than the source, is, without doubt, one of the 1 
most peculiar and interesting appearances in human ! 
aflivirs. The moral causes which formed its character I 
bare not perhaps been hitherto investigated with the ; 
happiest success. But to confiitc ourselves to the sub- i 
ject before os, chiv.alry was certainly one of the mast ; 
))rniiiincnt ieatares and remarkable effects of this ! 
system of manners. Candour must confess that this . 
singular institution is not alme admirable as a cot- i 
rector of the ferocious ages in which it flourished. It i 
contributed to polish and soltciv Europe. It paved , 
the way for that diflusion of knowledge and extension 
of commerce which afterwards in some measure sup- j 
ph'mtcd it, iu>d gave a new character to manners. | 
tjocicty is incvituhly progressive. In government, ; 
commerce has overthrown that ‘feudal v>(l chival- ) 

I rous' system under whose .shade it first grew. In ! 
religion, learning has subverted Unit superstition ' 
wiiosc upulcut ciulowniciits had first fostered it. Peru- j 
liar cin-uinstances softened the barbarism of the 1 
middle ages to a degree which favoured the admission ' 
of commerce and the growth of knowledge. TlH-se 
circinnstaiice.s were connected with the luanucrs of I 
chivalry ; but the .sentiments pcoiiiiar to that insti- I 
tution could only be pre.serveJ by the .situation which { 
gate them birth. They were themselves cnleebled in j 
ilie progress from ferocity .and turbulence, and almost | 
obliterated by tranquillity and rctinciiient. But the i 
auxiliaries which tlic manners of chivalry had in j 
rude ages reanal, gathered strength from its weakness, i 
and flourished in its decay. Commerce and diffused I 
knowledge have, in fact, so completely assumed the | 
ascendant in polished nations, that it will be difficult | 
to discover any relics of Gothic raannere but in a fen- [ 
tastic exterior, which has survived the generous illu- j 
sioiis that made these manners splendid and seduc¬ 
tive. Their direct influence has long ceased in Europe; 
but their indirect influence, through the medium of 
those causes, which would not pereaps have existed 
but for the mildness which chivalry created in the 
midst of a barbarous age, still operates with ifleresfr 
ing vigour. The m.anners of the middle age were, iif 
the most singular sense, compulsotr. Enterprising 
benevolence was produced by general fierceness, «t, , 
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Unt Mttxteay by iSl^odoiv) lu^eseiw, and arttiliaal 
gentleiMH iwaiiM'-^ totrtnt of lAatural barbariasi. 
Bub a t^bu«0niEra<ma aystem bw sueceeded, in irhieb 


eomio^i^'Trhien traitcs men’t ohtercsta, and know- 
le^e, Wbich excludes those pj^ndices that tend to 
embml them, present a broader rasis for the stability 
of cirilis^ and ben^cent manners. 

Mr Burke, indeed, forebodes the most fatal conse* 
quenoes to literature, from events which he supposes 
^have given a mortal blow to the spirit of chivalry. 
I have ever been protected from such apprehensions 
by my belief in a' very simple truth—iAoi diptsed 
ktwcledge immortalises itself. A literature which is 
confined^o a few, may be destroyed by the massacre> 
4 pf scholars and the conflagration of libraries, but the 
diffused knowledge of the present day could only be 
annihilated by the extirpation of the civilised part 
of mankind. 

[£rtraet fi-om, Speech in Defence of Mr Peltier, for n 
Libel on Napoleon Bmuptrte, pebrvaiy 1 HOa. J 

Gentlemen—^There is one point of view in wliich 
this case seems to merit your mo.st serious attention. 
The real prosecutor is the master of the greatest em¬ 
pire the civilised world ever sow—^tlie defendant is a 
Wenceless proscribed exile. 1 consider this case, 
therefore, as the first of a long series of conflicts be¬ 
tween the greatest power in the world, and the om.i 
FKEF. TRESS remaining in Kuropc. (ichtlenicn, this 
i distinction of the Kiiglish press is new—it is a proud 
and a iiielaticholy distinction. Before the great cartti- 
I quake of the Vrench Revolution had swallowed up all 
i the asylums of free discussion on the continent, we 
enjovod that privilege, indeed, move fully than others, 
but we did not enjoy it exclusively. In Holland, l:i 
Switxeriand, in the' imperial toiras of Germany, the 
press was either legally or practically free. Holland 
and Switzerland are no more; and, since the coni- 
luenceroent of this prosecution, fifty imperial towns 
hove been erased from the list of independent states 
by one dash of the pen. Three or four still preserve a 
! precarious and trerilbling existence. I will not say 
by what compliances they must purchase its coiitiun- 
ance. I will not insult the feebleness of states whose 
unmerited fall I do most bitterly deplore. 

These governments were, in many respects, one of 
the most Interesting parts of the ancient system of 
jtiurope. The perfect security of such inconsiderable 
and feeble states, their undisturbed tranquillity 
amidst the wars and conquests that surrounded them, 
attesteil, beyond any other part of the RUropcan sys¬ 
tem, the moderation, the justiie, the civilisation, to 
which Christian Knrope had reached in modem times. 

I Their weakness was protected only by the habitual 
j reverence for justice which, during a long series of 
I ages, had grown up in Christendom. This was the 
i only fortification which defended them against those 
' mighty monarchs to whom they offered so easy a prey. 

; And, till the French Revolution, this was sufficient, 
j Consider, for instance, the republic of Geneva; think 
of her defenceless position in the very Jaws of France; 
but think also of her undisturbwl.security, of her pro- 
• found quiet, of the brilliant success with which she 
opplied to industry and literature while Louis XIV. 
was pouring his myria<ls into Italy before her gates; 
call to mind, if ages crowded into years have not 
eAhced them from your memory, that happy period 
! VO scarcely dreamed more of the subjugation of 
' the feeblost Kpublifi. in Europe than of the conquest 
of her ndghtiert empire, and tell me if you can ima- 
|jne a spectacle more beautiful to the moral eye, or 
a'moiv s&iking proof ofprqgress in the noblest prin- 
ciplee. of. oiiij^iatjon. Tnese feeble states, these mo- 
ni^ents (if of Europe the asylum of peace, 

iiim-of literature: the organs of public 
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ibason, tho imge of mppresaed innocence and peAe- 
euted tn^ 'hi^e periled with those aniaent prin¬ 
ciples which their sole guardians and protectors 
They hare been,swallowed’ dp by that fearful opnv^-: 
sion which has shaken the uttennost comm of. the 
earth. They aib’destibycd, and gone for ever I One 
asylum of free discussion Is still inviolate. There'is 
still one spot in Europe whefe man can freely'exercue 
his reason on the most important concerns of society, 
where he can boldly publish his judgment on the acts 
of the proudest and niost powerful tyrs^ts, The {i^ss 
of England is still free. It is guarded by the free 
constitution of our forefathers. It is guarded by. tho 
hearts and arms of Ijnglishmen, and 1 trust 1 iday 
venture to say, that if it be to fall, it will faU'nnly 
under tho mins of the British empire. It is an awful 
consideration, gentlemen. Ermy other monument of 
Kumiwan liberty h-vs perished. That ancient fhbric 
which has been gradually reared by the wisdom and 
virtue of our fathers, still stands. It stands, thataks 
be to God! solid^nd entire—but it stands alone, and 
it slands in ruins! Believing, then, as I do, tliat we 
are on the eve of a great stmggle, that this is only the 
fii-st battle between reason nnd power—that you have 
now in your hands, coraniiUcd to your tmst, the only 
remains of free discussion in Europe, now confined to 
this kingdom ; addressing yoir, J:herefore, as the ^ar- 
dtaiis of the mo.st iinportaitf interests of mdnldnd; 
convinced that the unfettered exercise of reason de¬ 
pends more oii’your present verdict than on viy other 
that was ever deliverwl by a jury, I tmst 1 may rely 
with confidence on the issue—1 tmst that you will 
iHjnsidct^y'ourselves a-s the advanced gnard of liberty— 
as haviiig this day to light the first battle of free dis- 
cussioCi against the most formidable enemy tiiat it 
ever encovmterod! ' 


U ]>n JOHN I.T.SOARH, &C. * /• 

IJR John Linuauiv, a Ronmn Catholic priest, pub¬ 
lished in 18l9 three volomcs of a HisUxty of Enghml 
from ilif Inras'wn. by the. Homans. He subsequently 
coiitiniiwl his work in five more volumes, bringing 
down his narrative to the abdication of James if. 
To talents of a high order, both os respects aeute- 
ness of analysis and powers of description and nar¬ 
rative, Dr Lingard added unconquerable industry 
and acxess to sources of information new and im¬ 
portant. lie is generally more impartial than Hume, 
or u)icn Robertson; but it is undeniable that his re¬ 
ligious opinions have in some cases perverted the 
fidelity of his history, leading him to palliate the 
atrocities of the Bariliolomcw massacre, and to 
darken the shades in the characters of Queen Kliea- 
heth, Crnnmer, Anne Bolcyn, and others conneeded 
with the reformation in the church. His work was 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny by Dr John Allen, in two 
elaborate articles in the Miuburgh lieview, by the 
Rev. Mr Todd (who published a defence nS the cha¬ 
racter of Cranmer), and by other zealous Frotestant 
writers. To these antagoidsts Dr Lmgwrd relied 
in 1826 by a vindication of his fldeii^ as-U Mstd- 
rian, which afibrds an excellent specimen of calm 
controversial writing. His work has now tedten itf 
place among the most valnablo of on* natuHial his¬ 
tories. It has gone through throe edidons, and has 
been received with equal tkvour on the continent 
The most able of his critics (thoi^h condSnrain^t his 
account of the English Reformation, and other pas- 
sagcs.eviucing a petmliar bias) aebnits that Dr Li^ 
gai^ possesses. What he claims, the raiV modt of' 
having collected his materials fixmi' mfginal histn^ 
nans and records, by which hi|t ha^tivw resolves a 
freshness of character, and w 
not to be found Itt'any England 
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jt^ ii» oMem 

■ *: »(#'"«tWrti'': MiW thidr 
tjbo'gui^ce <rf WJiitel^^ 
»^PS4a dit^U^oa would 

Ot tbio pnmoMd 
*^'‘"^/«ia'|^^cimtlm« -u>e boose 
i^e 'oeV- representaitive 
Oftilui^tipps WPA Tot^ to all of 
but chiefly (p the 
pi^t^ t<> strongthen the 
y^l'^feMtUpMon' of the pwphyterian 
‘shall any of that 
^]|l^Mvpi]^diMe!CtM tbe.good cause be ad- 
If^ HwiSting, held on the 
,^l|, tp»i nciijn.ts mis long and waroily 
ia^.tt»^jS^4oclwed that the pai- 
., Wi- di»olyed *pne. w^ftr other j’Jjut 
theirvindiemtion,|^)d precipi- 
'•'*’■* hwlw up at'miifcight, with 

i^:pa wj>. .ooxdhronce 'was iccomnijinced, 
^0iiw'hnraert interruptedt in cmisequeiice of 
of A ttOtiCQ by the general, that it was the 
of the lutose to coibply with the desires^f 
f t’^iyldi^jjt-flttlstato.} the opposite ^rty 
Ml'ypsolyed'to pass a bill of dibolution; not, 


iey,liitd'.iia^jit''td^he.waiu -.-At 

jns hp^and, epHuidi^ 
eit^hu^adi ^€<^ie^e,. «& 1, wijC; 
yonri^iiflg.* rj^eaeiei’ /ew seconds, ai 
mdst.^eai ag4»tiOB, ho paced, forward. 
wa«d, aBd^ihenhStaipNBg,aii tbe floor, adlted;' 
ana'ita pwJjamOTtj I say you am no parliii^ 
i bjdplt theni in, lna%; tlH»u W..- IwstautiyAW! 
:<op^d, a&4 ^Ctloflrf'WfflBjsy oniOred. fo^omd 
laore than thraniv. mmlcflteenil'. -.rThliLr. nri'a^ 


arid common honesty/ ‘Sir Hear^'yatspi'.iWM 
Cromirell; *0, Sir Hemy' Vanet i'^e 
mo from lieniy Vane! Ho mights 
this. Hut he is a jtiggier, ind liitoyCciiiirdlSiniW 
himself I‘ From he directed 
Whiteloqk, on whom he poured a ti(WB6*ifc,^a“" 
then pointing to Chalons, 'Ti^er^he 
drunkard;’ next to lilwten an£ wento^^t^'!! 
are two whoremastepr f and aft«nnd4s'''^ 
.diflerent members in'succession, diMwinbe!! 
dishonest and corrupt Urers, a shame, opd ' 
the profession of the gospel. , Suddenly, 'J, 
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' RMovu* »44r«aipi», dectwced tilist tW w«aU l»o «nd 
«hfc nt&nd and fUl, with the lutd-lionerul, And Ml 
01 ^ fiart at the umniry tiie cuogrefruUoiiH of the 
magiuited tht. Aim of the liord, wluth had. 
tHoken the mightyi tliai to b*u ot the si iy of inMtal 
men, the fitlh monarehi, the rejgn o] ( hiiat might be 
eatahhshed on oatth, ^ 

It eould, howerer, he myniit to the lutmoty of thow 
who evnisui the auprerae piwei Utor the death of 
the king, not to tM.kiioi»Udw ihac thcro exi^to 1 amoii/ 
thorn irttn oapahle ot wielding with ener.f the dixti 
JJies of ft grevt ompue I hoy goTtntd only t ni 

■ yeats, yot, under thui auspues, thr cinqut''t'» ot 
IralftUd kiid tootland woix. i hiticil, an 1 t iia >3 nos 
/teated, tbeiival ot that of iftllai d and tht tirror 
of Uien.<t ot Furepe Hut thuo »ii m 1 in tsMiitiai 
error in thtu lonu if goierniuttit ililibiiativt as 
aewWiC'i ail alwa> slow m thui pronodiiigi, vtt 
t)te plntouro if parliauicut, as tlie supniuc poati, nas 
to be takm on erert subjeit i uneettd «ilh (ho fin igii 
rolatiinsoi thointirntl adiniiitslt ttnuoi thoioiincrv, 
in ( henci it liappenid, tint am tng tlic uunniist, vi 
iicty of ijnisUtns which nine hcfiii. it, those tun 
I manded iimuc liatc itloitiun irhuh tiik Irimi 1 of 
lUiniiHhiite nert silv , al ili tht cthin, though ittm 
ol the highest importineo to th< nitiouul wilfiit, 
aeieilrtt postponed, thm iic^ittid, i id ultiiiatilr 
firgotten iotliishihit ot t lOiristiuati n was jti 
haps owing the estinilnn j 1 its luthuuty It d 
appointed the hoin it the eointii, an I , iijUtl 
Cioinwell with the mo t jdausible iroUiin nl^ lU t | 
ft meet hi eiidirt 

Besides Ins el’hnte‘Ilistoit ol hinrhnd,’ 1)i i n 
gsiil IS Milhor of aw uk itniiin" grcit eiudi t 
sill icsiorib, on Iht Anti/viU if tiu lir/o ^ i 
Oh trt h, put lislii I in HIK 
The grtit epoili ot tm i n.,lisli (itiimoiiwcaitli 
and the stiugjrle b> wim ti it w is pitei h I, > is hi in 
lOitstTitid by Mn Gi oi« i iuiooibh ///s(« // of ihe 
Uubsk I^mptu fron th" Am ^iun (f < harli i I to th 
lin/orafton, four volunies, Ibid, and by Mr {,op\\i\ s 
Ui'Atr fifth* (umumnui'uhhoj- J nytt I fiiirsolnni s 
1624-27 The fornior work is chiillv dciott^ to in 
exposure of thf tiiora and niisrepnsentanoiis 1 1 
Hume while Mr Godwm writes too nmth in the 
spirit of a partis in, without thi. c ihntiess and di<{nily 
of the historian Both works, howner, nit ml new 
iniliniporfantfict«andiUust''itjonaot Ih nioinen- 
totu p iiod of which thi v tie it 
'Ihf Ihstoif <f thf AiHfhi-baxot s, by Sib rHV>ris 
Baicrvvi, 1831, and the einoi' luthors elaborate 
account of the ihte and Jboqrtii of the Liigh\h Ci m 
mhiivcaltk— Anglo towia Pcr{oa,aiceuiioas andsalu- 
ablo works The histoiy and liter it ire if the An 
glo-baxous hid loug been neglcetel, butsnnitai 
comphslicd siholars, folkwing htr Sharon lamer, 
liflve recently luastcicd the ditheultics attendant on 
suih a study, an 1 introduced us more nearly 1 1 those 
foonders ot the Tuglish character and language M a 
(^rnaARF h lUuetralton-* of AnghiSt-ron I’octrg, the 
valuible translatioa ut the iSuion (lymwk hv Mn 
IwoBiM, the Brv. Mr BaswojiTn s Amfo isa ton 
Omvamf, and sanous works byfsit Front is J’ol 
gttkve and Mr Thomas Wwoai, have materially 
aided tn tins resustitation 
Mr FotrTHKv s Jhttmy nf Jirazil, Hiree volumes 
quarto, 1810 , mid ln» lluht / of th, Penmsular Wm, j 
tw volumes quarto, 1821 28, art proofs ot tlie 
bim«ito'b untinng industry, ind of the easy and 
undekUc Foglish style of wlilih he was so oonsuni* 
mate A tniMbi The first Is a valuable work, though 
too di/Rue and minutely dreumstantt d. The ^i~ 
stoies l^mn dm mg m Ittigns of Philip IV and 
OMte /Alt by Mb Juhh I>D 2 naif’, 1634, the /futorg 
<f hy Kfj^ilAK.u HniL, «x volumes, 1819, and I 


histones of CS6ii>ol>yRn4M thefJIteMdNjImftoM 
Miets, Th^. UMiy IDO nimllftw 

tlie uKiul historkis of the potiod. My jatnekili^l^ 

* History of India’ is, mdera, ot a htoher itougfoliife, 
being clear, well-dige^, and of ft phwsOphtotS 
and spint 

mURT HAIXASf 

The greatest lustoruiil name in this period^ and 
our grefthst living histoiian, is Hhhrv 
nitlior of several tlaborate works His first was a 
View of t! 0 State of Em ope dm mg the Jkftddl* 
two volumes quarto, 1818, being au qecOugt of #i0 
progress of Kuropt from the muldle of tlm fifth w 
the end of the mteenth century In 1827 be pulM*' 
lishcd 7hi ( onsbfifHno/ Jheiorg of England from tht 
Atn\^tiH of JLmg fll to the i)eath of iSeotw //, 
also in two voluiiu s, uid in 1837-38 an tntrodaeHem 
ti the Likral ue of Vmopa in llu Fifteenth, SteMnth, 
an I ill itienth'Omturm, in ftiui vtdume'S Witli 
M t stores of knowledge, and indefhtigable ap}diea> 
tion Ml llsUini posi,esscB a clear and mdepeiid^t 
jnlgmint, and ft style grave Rnd impicssive, yet 
inruhid with oceisiunal imagery and rhttoriral 
gi tecs Ills intioduetiun to the ‘ Jnteratnrc Ot 
lope' IS a gust monument o^ Urn erudition, BfS 
knowliilge of the language and literature of ektili 
11 itioii M i litieal and piofonnd .mil his opmfems arc 
loriicvcd III a style reniirkablo fiu its sueemetnese 
ind pi rs( u uous licautr In his two first works, Mr 
Uillun 1 iKws of {lolitical questions are those {^nc< 
ih'I) a tori i d b> tht Whigpaity, but ar* stated wRh 
I ihiiiuss u il modcrition He is peculiarly a snp> 
pv ti» (t /«( iui>le\, not of m n and hi yutiges of cha* 

11 (* IS V itliout p irty prijudiea or passion 

flj u of l\t PtAid I h ftbAn ] 

(.] 1 mi nil Vhw bf till Middle Ages. ] 

TI IS thi pcfiins st ite of society, undrt' the jpand* 
dill Ilia ol (horl luignt, which wi most alwayc keep 
1)1 1111 till, if wo woull applet'i^e the uleits of the 
fill 111 system upon tho wdfaie ot mutkiud. The 
iiistituliuns of the eleventh renluty must be coniparet 
with those of ih< ninth, not with the advantod cm- 
lisatioii ot modem times The state of ttnurchy whidU 
wi usually t«rin feudal, was the natural result of a 
1 st and tiail nous enipiic fe» bly adniiwstSKid, and 
the i,aust, i ithir than ilic (fleet, of the general ftfita- 
bhshmiiit ol fiudsl tenures Thise, by prcsbrvmv 
Ihe mutual relations of tho whole, kept abve the fee¬ 
ing cf a loiuiu in eountiy and (oramon duties; and 
clt’fd, litei the lapse ot ago«, uitc the ineccniltitus 
t'lu if Incluid, the torn rauuarehyof lraute> and 
the fcdcial uui in of Oennany. v 

The utility of any form of polu^ may bo ostunated 
by its oduets upon national gieatneas and seoudty, 
upon civil liberty and pmiitc lights, Upon tike tran¬ 
quillity and order of sccicty, utKin the ineteate and 
difiuMon of wealth, oi upon, fho general iif VROtol 
sentiniuit and energy, Ihe feudal fionstitution WM 
little adapted for the defence cd ft kuifdw, 
tai less for schemes of conquest. Bat as it jmswumd 
alike in several adyocent cotiniiiw, nopo bHdftnywudif 
io fear from tho mditaiy suMnortiy of ftl neighbeiKS, 
It was this inefhctency of tqe ftodal mill&k 
that saved Luropo, during the futodto too 

doDof r of uutvoisal monarchy. In (imel when pttocqv 
had little notions of eenfedexamte for utotiMd pmt^ 
tion, it IS hard to say what might nokhfttft been thft 
successes of an Otho, ft Fredanc, orAPkiBpAh^Hltl^ 
if they could have daslded tlm whipdft 
subjects wheijQTqj their ftmUtiftnrjteCl^^^ 
imspiife equftBy uxiMMr^ With ih# 

JM \ Wfi ,> 






}ui4 femod 


: M^'j{y|9|!ij|if!&|^ ^ weds of 

tii«n loginning -to ehoot, 
Mrisited); redoced to « bar- 

ta^bt tofe fallen befow tbe free 
:'^TS(HAwr'o“fTart«7. ■ ", ' 

\ . If ^t^K. at title feudal polity as a scheme of cItII 
% bean a,nohle. countenance. To the feudal 
liittlliw Wing that ihe veiy' dames of right and 
not swept away, as in Asia, hy the 
htot of power. The tyranny which, on 
ct#^'^lWWble moment, was breaking through all 
would hare rioted without control, if, when 
were p(W Wd. disunited/ the nobility had 
- ^me and free. So far os the sphere of 

extended, it didhsed the spirit of lil>erty 
V Will- Wd not^iiu of private fight. £vcr^ one will 
this who considers tho limitations of tho 
serrksM ofi'tassalagc, to cautiously marked in those 
',iaW<hopkS wh’iph ate the records of customs; tho reci- 
i pSoi^y of obli^tion between the lord»and his tenant: 
j: thWiniMnt required in every measure of a legislative 
'or gWoral nature; the soeuriiy, above all, which every 
' vassid found >n the administration of justice by his 
' Wsm, and even (we may in this sense say) in the trial 
W.pombat. The bulk of the jicople, it is true, were 
fd/steded hy sorritadobut this bad no connexion 
tenure^ , 

'fhe peaco.and good order of society were not pro- 
’ moted bi this system. Though private*wars did n<>t 
'‘Originate in the feudal customs, it is impo.ssiblc to 
.- do^t t^t they were perpetuated by so convenient an 
ir^rtUtWi, vrhich imiecd owed its universal e^tablish- 
mWt.to no other cause. And us predominant habits 
'of,,' wWare. are totally irreconcilable with thrje of 
blfdustry, not merely by the immtxUatc works of de- 
Btcuction wluch render its eiforts unavailing, but 
ythrough that contempt of peaceful occupurione whiJh 
t^pyproducia the feudal ^stem must Lveboeu'in- 
;:^l|foal]y odverso to tho accumulation of wealth, 

; Wd ihe improvement of those arts which jyiitigate the 
Wl*;0C abridge tho labours of luaiikiriif. 

' Btit^ ns a school of moral discipline, the feudal 
institutions were perhaps most to l>e valued. Society 
bad. sunk, for several centuries after tho dissolution 
bf the Komaii empire, into a condition of utter de- 
■pxnvityj where, if any vices could be selected a-i more 
eminently charaoteristic than others, they were false¬ 
hood, tpitushery, and ingratitude. lu slowly purging 
ofir- tbe Iocs of this esticme corruption, the feudal 
, sp^t everted its ameliorating iullucnco. Violation 
m fdih stood, first in the catalogue of ciiiues, mo.st | 
‘ippugnint te'thd voiy essence of a feudal tenure, 
^most Severely atkd.promptly avenged, most hranded 
W-gtttctal Infiimy. the feudal law-books breatho 
tfivouj^ut a' spirit of honourable obli8;ation. Thc» 
feudal couwe of jurisdicKon promoted, what trial by 
Wets 'is peculimdy calculated to promote, a keener 
fsellun as well as i^ier perception, of moral as well 
' di^^i’tions, In-the reciprocal scrvicos of 

! rtoidf there was ample'scope for every 

and disinterested energy. The heart 
'placed ha circumstances that have a 
i bliMpi^jto ^excite theio, vrill seldom he deficient in 
; 8tp$7«sBl^)ncnts.,^ No OA^ious could be more ihrour- 
r-jps' Uiah^he Pfwtecthm of a fiiithfiil supporter, or 
''defeu<itl- ^ a .beneficent' sovereign, a^inst such 
M little pr^pect except of 


to IpATWidK FRASEa Tvt* 
the humwy of that 
iriimimettife.’ Tho 


examhUi' the most authentic ish^ 
and to oimveyh true picture of the 
prepossession or parriwty. He coi&e 
aci'cstion of Alexander IH, be<muBe‘it . 
period that oar national annals become 
interesting to the general reader. The first 
of Mr Tytie^s history was published in afiC^- ff 
continuation has since appeared at intemis, oOn- i 
ducting the narrative to the year 1603, when JafinM '■> 
'VI. ascended tiie throne of Kngland. The sWe* of' i” 
the history is plain and perspicuous, with sufficient' 
animation to keep alive the attention of the teador^*' , 
Mr lytler has added considerably to tho amount ' 
and correctness of our knowledge of Scottisli*history.' 
lie has taken up a few doubtful opinions on ques-s 
tioDS of fiiet; but the industry and talmt lie has 
evinced entitle him to the lasting gratitude of his 
countrymen. A second edition of this ■work, up ] 
to the iwriod already mentioned, extends to nine 
volumes. 

The ni-ifori/ of tite War in the Peninnula, anij if the 
South of Frimee, from the year 1807 to (he ytasf 
1814, in six volumes, 1828-4(i, by CorxiNEi. "W. F. F.' 
>iA.i>H.'n, is acknowledged to be the most 'valuable' 
record of that war whicli England waged against tins 
power of Niqioltion. Mr Southey had previouriy 
written a history of this period, but it was heavy and 
uninteresting, and is now rarely met with. Colonel 
Napier w!is an acior in the great struggle he records, 
and peculiarly ismversant ''vith the art of war. The 
most ample testinioiiy has been borne to the acou- 
fficy of the historian’s slateinents, and to the diU'' 
gcnco and aeuteucas with which he has collected his 
materials. Further light has been thrown on the 
Spanish war, as well as on the whole of our other 
military operations from iru9 _tol81d, bytliopub- 
lictition of The he^patrhes of Firhi-hlarxhal the Duke 
of Weilingmu, l)y T.iJJi:Tr.s"AST-t'oi.osKr, Guawoou, ; 
twelve volumes, 183C-S, The skill, moderation, and 
energy of the Duke of Wellingtou are strikingly 
Ulustfatcd by this compilation. * No man ever be¬ 
fore,’ says a critic in the Edinburgh Re'view, ‘had. 
the gr.stification of liimsclf iritnossing the formation 
of such a monunifut to his glory. Uis despatclws 
will continue to furnish, tlirough every age, kssons 
of practical wisdom which cannot be too liighly 
prized by public meu of every station; wfiilst tlmy 
will supply to military comnuinder?, in particular, 
examples for their guidance whicli they canuot too 
carefully study, nor too anxiously endeavoat to 
emulate.’ 

Ample materials for a compreliensivc and complete 
history of tho revolutioiiary war had Ixea furnished, 
or'iixisted in national repositories, and a -work of 
this kind was uadeftoken by A. Aursow, Esq., a 
gentleman of the Scottish bar. Mr Alison’s flinty 
t fFiiropefrom the Commwemenl if the French Afce^; 
lulimt in 1769 to ihe Jieetoration of the Jtourhona w 
1815, was completed in 1842 in ten voluinea Excep*’ 
tions may be teken to parte of this work aa pto^ itt- 
style and parti^ in statement. His atxownt of tho 
battio of Waterloo, for example, has beeni^estione*!- 
by tlie highest living autliority on that subject; but, 
taken as a whole, Mr Aiisem's history is honourable, 
to Ms talents, no less than his industry. His siyldv 
is' generally clear and imimated, and his (urangeraeiit | 
of his vast materials orderly, and -well adapted for * 
CflfcCta 

Tho following are also msnt contributions to this' 
valuable department of our literature j — A History of 
Englamlfiont ^e’Peace of Utrecht to the Peace if 
'kt'Qhajadle, and a Ilistoru of the W<tr of the Siiocetr.. 
sim m Spain, botii by I. 0 R» MAhoU} a>ffi*to»y.q;5« 
67wio, to the Rwv. Cwabi-ks GwjaiVF; a 
if the Mtpunvts and Custom if Anci^t- 
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jAMf> JH JokV, aJIntotf/ (f Chn'^Uavity /urn </«! 

(Jbiit to the Abnklmn jP^iusm tit the JRo^ 
mm Emput, liy tlio Ri.\. It if Miimvis > a Histoiy 
(j/ JiuUa (tho Hindoo au«l Mohamincil m periods), by 
the llov AIoi NT«iTi VRT QpHiN'iiosr a//utov 
ly^Modttn Gifne, by .)amxs Kmhim<\, a if 

theJieign-i/ FerdmunA Atvl Jsuh Ua <f Hpam, bv \V 
If l'KJ»sror (a very mtenstinjr and nimble \mrt; 
and A IJiston of (k^ Conque'>t<f j«o, by the vame 
aiitlior, a. Jlistory If the Uiiiili in flunh bj l)i T 
Bimiov. The vaiiou's aorkb uritUn to snnphl> 
hi^toiy, and arlapt it^ dttiils to idiiiT and uniii 
Btniet^ readers, fir cxeetd tnnn« r ition 

itio< R iPin Rs 

Tho rwiich li«c «idlivited Inopi iplij wiHi more 
dill ,t n«? tlim Hie J iiKlish but inui li has lx, u d ini 
oflite jcirs to rum dy this difut in out nitinnil 
liter itni i In In idU d «pi < im< ns ot me it s line a c 
li ne 1 >n" possissed li,i In os of Doniii, tVittnn, 
Hooker find Unbelt by l/ukW ilt n lu fiitUh 1 
to the 111 * hist prusc 1 n tin tiiliies f f tluii donn stu 
details, no less tli in toi the 1 ue simpluiti ind oriei 
nabt> ot th( ii stile Iheliii s ot ilu jioets In loliii 
Sin and tin ocphsioiiiI item his )>y (olKmitl 
Milli* and < ther lUtli r>- lu iitiiet toumneiil or 
font idle il (o satisli tho leihi as npiiMtititi i 
otthedailj life liihits an t oiunioTf, ot tli scahnin 

I ireiemri+e oi aln iit M « in life of l»i n a is i 
'list iniproicnunt on 1 rmet In rlpllu^ is tl i ii 
tiiestin/ ml charletilist 1 i nesponlim I tin 

II it indbsliiiui din m) ) umds, In i i m 
lixrvmaily befin u jursi i tl s lent e nir 1 

’lb stijiliLs 11 nun Im >■ <i snnilU i a teh I 
I sf hoi ir in ilie liusi anld in mil I i Ih* sii i 
I of Misnnabill in I i is" c\j uiinen ] r lui fi I i 
otlier loid more coniikti a k Hit 1 h < f l)i li I n 
I son by IJosxill Jims liosi m fi".* 17i )^ 
lij Liitli mil (diieatiin i (nthium of i t k ii I 
station—th( soiot a vottish lul i, ml he rto in 
ancKUfctinily ind e«t e lie Inl sttidii 1 fii the 



Jamrs BiHixeU 

birthatbemtr ahongly iispresBOd aith adnnrtjon 
of the mdtfngB ind character of Dr Johnann, he 
attiiehM tiinwif to the rugt »4 moralist, Hoothed 
and AAtered hi* irritability, aobnutted to bis literary 


despotism and oapneo, and, BodblOddy ci^ff^tine: 
hu aequamtaueo and aoeietyahwayer hli) 
ments permitted, he took mtRfbl hud oopici)MltmBB 
of Ins e onv mation. In 1773 ha accopipBUlad' 
son to the Hebndes, a id after the death ot the Imer, 
he published, in 1785 , bn journal of tho tojuis beiijg 
a record of each diy’s otcurrencPH, and of the mjtro 
striking p irts of Jcmnsoii'n eonreraation The aWk 
lias eminently successful, and in 17^1 Boswell dare 
to the world his lull'lchgth portriit Of hia ft^nd, 
7 /if hifi of hamuel Julmwn, LL V f*!!! two yolutncs 
qiiiito A second edition was published in 17I4, 
uul till aiitliir was engaged in prepaiing a third 
wlun he dud A great rumber of pditioba^has 
stiicx* Ken punted, the latest Of aliiih was edited 
by Mr J AV (rolur Anecdotes and reeolkctions 
ot .loliiisou ntie ilso published by Mis i'lOASI,Bit 
,)ohn II lakins, IM ilotti Miss Itej Holds, AeC. Bos- 
viill bad <iH ikencd public cniiosity, and bbown bqw 
niueb M it, w ischmi, and b igai ity, itiineil to aul worih 
111 1 be 111 vole n< <, were eonec iltcl under tlw personal 
odcU‘iis lid uneaiulj estenor of loknnii Nerer 
a IS tbne so eom])l(te i poitriitnra cf itij Siiuli 
j iiulMduil llii whole tunc spent by BowtU mi 
IIk sx ity of bis illustuous iiieiicl dul not amttunk 

I I nit II til in nine months, i( t so diligent wnt he m 
wilting and niipiiiing so timrouglilj dici he dt'vvte 
bill clf to bis subnet, tl if notwithsl Hiding Ina 
hiinf 1 ipuitiinitics uul bis me hex u ahihties, be 
wi ll tl prodiue wl It ill manfciiil hi't igwtd 
HI { i I lull' tlw KsS bitu,rapbv in eaistmee 
l’ini,'\ e in. sb illow iiid cowntod BoswcU liad 
tisti the u n to disc ern the r ley vigour unci rhhiics« 
<f j I IS ms 1 iniiisi'-ioii and he was obscinant 
(uoii.,1 to trill tlie pe iiliii ties of liU tlj,>nttiri 

' nnl timixiaiiunt Hi lorced hirau If into ooeiety, 

III III .,1 (te I Ins fitnilt an 1 bis piotessioli, to meet 

I sfuenl^^ind lu w is < mt nt to be 'idicidcd Jnti 
slit'bti 1, sithil he loull therebj wld onupugeto 
Ills I iiirn 1 f r one ‘t i pit writing to hw coUci (son 
lio s iniitiihf Xsit up three 111 {lits in i week to Biliil 
Ins t sk ind hi iti llieit is i frciliness ind triitli 
in In notes and iinpiissions wliiih attest thCR 
hdiliti His work mtridm s us to a gicat a iiiety 
of Iniiigeliariettrs, who "ixak, w ilk, and think, as 
it were, m our presence, ind Ksidts finmidiiiig ui 
willi isifiil, itleetiiig, and ennobling Icssiaw of 
niorilily, hie orti igaiit the ]iist fur the delight 
ml cuteriluiment oi eountk&s genei itions of 

II a^lrIs 

With a paid inible and cngiging egotism, whuli 
ioniiB an interesting teituii in Ins eharietet, the 
histinan (iiblKin had inide sostial sketihesof liis 
own li<i ind btndiis brum tlusi nintcrtals. and 
siiiilidym nilmlmi the most vnluibJt poriiuna, 
I eii!ii kin 1 J. 11111 compiled a memoir, w hieli was pob- 
hsliid, with tlio n isicHanious woihs of Oiblxm m 
1780 A nuniKr oi the historian's letters were i^so 
inehihil m this collection, but the iHostimportait 
I md intcresting'iuit of llie work is his joprnal and 
, di iry, giving an iieiount of his literaryexgmj^tions. 

I IJie eilm unshruiking perseverance and untiring 
(iicrgy of Ifibbon form a neiblo cxatnidc to dB Itte* 
t rary students, and wliere lie wfitpe d lug owtl 
petsonal history and opinions, liis Imy pniloSophU ai 
style never forsakes him. Tbits ho opens hia sH^ht 
memoir in the following strain >-• 

‘A livtlj desire of knowing and of recording onr 
ancestors so generally prevails, But it tnnrt d^pimd 
on llie iiiilnenee oi suine eomtiioia nrniciiw m (ffd 
minds nl men Wo Seem to havn livad/i^n the 
sons of our iorefathers it is hibonr Mi reward 

of vanity to c jetend the tettn of thit JdW' 

Out imagination is always w 
narrow eirdo in wht^ 
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FifW or a fauodred years majrlto s]Iottc<t to an m> 
(iiyiattal, btkt we f<»warns 1)6} ond death witli 

Wt^ lyjo^ as tragign and jpiiutosqihy will suggest, 
and we SU tip the silent vauney that pre«.d«,s our 
bitth, bjr asso6iatiag outsUves to the authors of our 
eaiaten^ Out calmer jadgmint will rather tend 
to medurato than to suppress the pnde of in am lent 
tnii worthy laec The satirist nny laugh, the ]ilu> 
hsiopli^t may preach, hut reason herself will resin < t 
tM pt^udicei and habits wliieh hare been cuiise 
cAted by tig cxpencmc of niankin 1 

Gibbon states, that betoii entering up n llie 
ptouial of 1 book, 111 wioti do vn or < nsidire 1 wli it 
hp knew of the subjeet, an I aflernuiels exiinuuil 
how wueh the author had uldi 1 to liis st x k 11 
kftowledgi A sereie test for some authors' li ni 
habits Ilk'* till jprung the Ihclm an 11 dl 

In 1800 Uh (vui s Cl nnii (17 )(> 1 so >) pubhshe i 
hit edition ni the eirksnt liuiiis ioi th bmiliteti 
the iioet's finuly, aud euiuhed it wiih m exiellei i j 
momoir, that has sened fjr tit gio inluorlv ol 
maW> BUbseiiuent Utei oi IJums lUc i in lour md 
abihty dtsplijed b> Curriehiveoeiioih beei sufli 
eteuUy appieeiited Suih i txikwis new to biiii 
and Wis be=et with dilTi alties He Idievel tbiu 
limns 8 onsfortuiKs nose clucltj i in In inors 
ho lived it 1 lime wlu n tins iinpiessii n m i sin titly , 
prevalent—\et lie Ipnel ed on the subject ol the 
poetV frt Jttes with ifehciij ami tendeiiuss He 
eshm^id hii Kerm-higliK is i j it with ut 
rePrirtci to his iKTSonil p sition, ind tlni in me 
nu I'lirc until ipate I tlie more urn luisi il iw u 1 I 
posterity His nnmks rn Scot'ish loit^s, ml i 
the conditnm of the s, oMish pe is intrj ipi r i w 
somewhit iroli\ an I ifle t i but 1 tl ti i^i 'I \ 
’werowritten, thcytindi Itjuilcie t ii 1 nitniii the 
1 nglixli reailii, end t > 1 r i n I th iiith rs 1 ii 
tuhiiit olpeet mi extindnig tl i nil rt tin leets 
woiks Memoiih 11 lioni'* hivi s n n.lwe 11 Trilt ii 
bjMtroekhiit \Uin( unninHuiii niliiii •• 
other anllni'i, wli hi o ad let I’liti ml fi t tj 
those relatid b> ( aiiu, and new^ia il di |iii i 
tiotis on the elnrulcr md ^.emus li ! uin It 
(Unnot be siid, howiiti tbit in> it 11 nt i) r 
hill eoinpostd v mon ille, luimmus i el punt 
biography than tint of the ori.,iinl edit i 

After till lie ilh Ilf tow pirn IsOo ii i\ jo In il 
nartor ww anxious t> it in the pii d 1 1 t ii 
'mil nit’l' rtunes of i poet wli 11 11 ill i U ' m i 
oxipiisiti glimiws ol J ix ow 11 hi ui I li il its in 1 
the iinulile truts of wliose ih u let i sh me ‘jji ei n 
xplciiousl) 111 lusverse Hisli tteis vud in uium tipts 
were plated it tlw disposal ot Hiilei whose tiieiits 
as a iHXt were tlien gicilly oitn itid 1 iit wlu I il 
pursonally known (owptr Aeiordm Iv lu iso 
lii}le\ puUixluil niemoiia of the pxt i 111 i* 
rtspondomo m foui volume® Jh wii-e w vs i 
vilUiblo loiltributioii ti kndish > 110^111 In II 
uuntitablo lettirs ot Cowpei were tin ms Ises i 
trta/mrelityoud price, ml Hiyo} apiose thou u 
often poot enou^li, w is lietter tluii Ins pxli> 
\V nat tJ* ‘hermit of I ir'ham’ left undone his sim e 
b^n suppled by txiuthev, who Ul isil give tlu 
wtarld an ediUon of Oowpei m filteeii vnluiws, 
about time of wliteh an filled with a life and notes 
Wio hvel! of*botfl Uaylivi and Soulliiy ire writheii 
In the style of Miisoii s mtiuim, lettirs being fiulv 
interspersed throughout the lunotiic of \sinuUi 
discnptioh, but nol to be umpired with thise m 
of Interest or exctutiou, is the life it Hi 
Ucaitioy W bir Wdliani I oibes, pubhbhed in 1 db, 
b two volraiQB 

in the liaftto year I,oi»n IfiMLeiH) published in 
oW Wtitwn </ /'<pf ‘ dt 

iho cebliraled fspanhih diamitist. He \iga 
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BioOiurnaiii, 


|n the liatwo year I,oi»n IfiMLe 
qf ih« Mf and 

l^^ilioceltlirafed b>panh)h diau 


was ono tS. the most (i rtile writers upon roewd bi» 
HiisctUarit'Ous works fill twinty twp quarto volutnes, 
ami lus dranus twenty five viluni»s He dmiiln 
imi, ageel sevinty till e Hit fame hat bOen 
ethpsed by abler spinMh wnteis, but He V^fsava 
1 gie t iinplilbe to t'l hti r itnre of In# nataoil, sti^ 
iseonsubr^ the puiiif of Hk i intuiiiitil dntUUb 
lilt imivlHe an I ai ql 1 1 lobleiiiin who pe* 
corded tin h*** < f th s 1 11 iv j buy his hitnsclf 
pn 1 the I’l 1 It 11 1 It ar li I e 1 it J li 11 ind house, 
OitdKiii is I) M I ej V ii lord Holland 

W1S le iifuu pit null lure I nt Ilol- 

1 uid li iiMi w o, 1 t ii tiler 11 fn 1 fund hospi* 
tilit) in I oeiilhe 10111 mvlieliii i ill shades’ 
ot opi 1 111 pirt q lel /s i In r iv Riev, the 

j 1 hie 1 1 Mils 1 It fiw ir 11 > 11 n nils tint will 

biirvnc I it he v illl 11 hi leoieuibeiii is igeue 
I rius It ulcl I ii^li II iiobliiiltn, will with prineilj 
miiiiiQ eiiee 1111 \ me I uioaiphsliiiunts, Pvii fiU 
i htion<* interest in 111 wtlfu ol the (,rtit miss ol 
the pi oil wl > w IS tin intrep 1 idvoi iti of fwpu 
Ur rights in the 11 st diftiiilt mil trying tinies, i 
mil wlu limit 11 ns iruitisy md huspitabty, 
liel 1 fist Ins ml ritv in 11 i®i ti 1 ly to the hist 

ll\i J>li / li 11 "sj! 111 V imblib'ied 111 two 
sill til lohmies (si le in prt s ed mt 1 one) lu ISH, 

10 e inte 111st i it n I II i\i 1 I 1 isi nr 1111 m ly lx* 
eonsilael 1 rie if onr In Ind 'opnlir bio 

t ipines Itb 1 el it luiisi ts m the ehaiucbs and 
bi lutdul siiiqheitv < t itb t>l luditfluei 1 iir mm*’ 
Hunt li I a Is 1 iittin ill tl it is nnin 1 ort mt or 
stii tl till ^l^ s ut! ej litiiwirti pub- 

11 1 I 1 i / / II v' y the iilibntel foui iler of 

tl M til list 11 \ Ill li )i IVmica 1 munite k- 

(|iui t 11 i with lie iilit,! Us I lulrjvir'iib end 
J dll it <f11 it Jill 1 pin 1 t the utif tilt 
il rviiui ill iviig 11 mil 1(0 iiiliiTietvo lus 
libniit 11 !• s sk t lus el I Id pi uliin„ ind 

111 p i liir ] It line euri 1 liitiustuig 
ti tnr 1 I eii 111 11 it ir u lei sti ji ^ exeilemint 

111 su ull I ntrd it I 1 iiies it lives oi 

1 nt II ilm I il t) tile i liuet ( m 1 i iiui, edited 
1 V I )r I 11 I ei 

Hie I I V dm 'e In I 1 d bugiijM of tl is 
I n I 1 tl L / ' I f I I hi h> Ha iuosiu 
*( 1 (1""- 1)1 Niolti li minister J)r 

'It e 1 il IV irm sMupitiiv with tie euti 
1 Kilts I 1 1 1 1 1 b ol lu hu II 1 i tl ver\ 11 mt 

tl 1 1 1 t IV i I s 1 tlu miis‘ finplete m- 

1 im t i lie devi* ' *in is It to Ins tvsk is to 
gii it t In btiiu ditv mi nit onlv ^ive a e lU- 

plete t oint it tie iiiiiip I tveiils ef Kni\s 

ille, Ins eiitu tuts w dii ^s n I tstilions in 
I th I lUse t ri h 11 n u il 1 It tj i ut lUusti ite I 
will misteilj il)ili‘i, tlu while urn mpoianeou, 
his IV it sotlinl Men luiy aifler is to the 

V i »s 1 ikeii bv Hr AI ( re ot some ef tliori subjects, 
lilt tl tri < m t n> v uietv of opiuirn as to ttie 
tiluits ill I leinung hi I'lsplvjed tollownig up 
his lustuiicil mil theol(„ied ntiospeet, the suue 
aiithoi iftrrw ii is pubhslu d a lift oi Andrew 4del 

V die, but the subiei 1 1 less interesting than thil of 
his ill r liogiiphj He wrote also jntmoiis el 
Viitfh md Brysson (heottish mimsUrs, siul sup 
p liters of the ( oveiiint), and histones of the J\e 
iiirmatiiii in ltd} uid m Spun. Hr AI ( tu pub¬ 
lished in IM", i se.iies ot pipers m tl e bdiubui h 
Cliiidi in Iiistiui toi, I ontamuu v viiuhciUoii ot the 
( oven mills ft in the di teite 1 view which he be® 
he veil Sn A\ diei S itttohivi ei'eiiof thorn mtus 
tile ol Hid AlorlUit} ‘'ir AA illii replied inony- 
iiiousl} li> reviewing Ins iwn wirk in tlu Qini* 
Weil} llivitw' Ihert wtie fudts md nbsiuditiet 
on tlu tide both ef tlie t ov t n uiters md the ro> ilists, 
but the eavihei iiuddcttions efthe f,ieatnoveUkk 
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r4JMMKK>l‘ petoccuted peaeaat^^ .\-|L;. ;'„, 

1amenld«aAnd for biog^bic&l composition 
t':temntM,8Qmo of our most TOpplat original writers 
1» einbsi^jbi thia deligktfulfepgrtoicnt of literature. 
;!■ as we hwfe seen* .was early in the field j 

' t ejnldfis more disUngnished ^tical contenmoraries, 
■' Scott, Moore, afid Oampb^l, also joined. The first, 
. badldes his admind^ meifioirs of Diyden and Swift, 

- prefixed to their works,, contributed a series of lives 
. of .the l^lish norelists to an edition of .their works 
. |.>pQbUsbcd by Ballantync, which he executed with 

y great tasH candonr, and discriniinatiou. lie after* 

• ■ ■ u’^s. undertook a life of Kajwleon llonaiwirtc, 

•which was at first intended as a counterpart to 
A Soutiiey’s Life of ffelson, but ultimately sweuc'l out 
;into nine s’oluracs. The hurried composition of 
, .tWs work, and the haJuts of the author, ac'customed 
to the daxzling creations cd fiction, ratiter than the 
■ sober plodding of historical inquiry ami c.alm inves- 
.tigution, led to many errors and iinperfbctions. It 
altounds in striking and eIot][uent passages; the 
. battles of Napoleon arc described with great dear¬ 
ness and aninuition; and the view taken of ids 
1 Character and talents is, on the wliolo, just and ini- 
I partii^ S’ery dlAcrcnt from the manner in which 
I,Scott had alluded to Napoleon in his ‘Vision of 
Don Boderickik Tlie {preat diffuseness of ilic style, 
however, and the want of philosophical analy'sia, 
render tbo life of Napoleon nmre a -brilliant chro¬ 
nicle of scenes and events than a liistorical memoir 
Worthy the genius of its author. 

Mb Mooue has published a Life iJriws- 

Iry Sheridan^ 1S25; Notices the Life of LuaI 
1830; .'Uid Mvmoin. of Lard Edward Fit:' 

• pwatd, 1831. Tlie first of these works is the nawt 
j valuable; tlie second the most interesting. The 
I ‘Idfc of Byron,’ by its intimate connexion with 

recent events and living iiersons, was a duty of very 
I delicate tmd dilHoult p^ormance. This was farther 
I increased by the freedom and licentiousness of the 
; poet’s ophiions and conduct, and by the versatility 
; or mMUty of his mind, which changed with every 
! passing iiiipulse and impression. ‘ As well,’says Mr 
j Moore, ‘from the precipitance with which he gave 
j way to every impulse, as from the passion he bad for 
I. recording hik own impressions, all those hctm'oge- 
! neo’is thoughts, fantasies, and desires that, in other 
{ men’s minds, “come like shadows, so depart,” were 
, by him fixed and embodied as they presented them- 
' selves, and at oucc hiking a shape cognizable by 
-public opinion, either in his autijns or his words. 
In tile hasty letter of the moment, or the iioem 
' 'fyt. all time, laid ojien such a range of vulnerable 
.points before his judges, as no one individual ever 
Wore, of hiinSelf, presented.’ Byron left ample 

- materials for his bio^apher. IBs absence fWnn 
England, and Iris desire ‘to keep the minds of 
itlie English public for over occupied about.him 
. T“if not with his merits, witli his feuljs; if not in 

^ jtepjauding, in blaming him,’ led him to maintain 
: ;,Mtti;Ular correspondence with Mr Mootc and his 
! mbusher Mr Murray. Ho also kept a journal, and 
fSdopjed Bjtnnoranda of Iris opinions, his reading, 
sttacthiug in tlie sl^le of Bums. His letters 

S ih and varied, imt too often display aii affec- 
uf .wit'and'smartness, and a still worse ambt- 
f; bearing more profligate than h<S was in 
. ,-^rofi had wrltto mdmoirs of bis own life, 
'li«;i»cacn h 1 to li& Moorc, nhd whldi were I 
ItM latter.At tiju'dlspoi^ o£ Mre tcJghs 
Mster and but which they, 

;0Maraf.ite»to vt they ^bu^ht 406*10 Iris mfe-. 

.the,;<hLi4#*,=. . 3310 . loss of the. 


itoanttscjupt if ^;i«t 
it^d never hst^ .been b 
valuable.,wiM- tepeated. m , 

randuArboofcs. Mr Mowsif# 
with taste tind- modesiy, and to vct^purC 
affected Engtislv ~;,Al - ail'edltiff, he 
much of what wtritliitoS and ^ 

biography he was too, hidulteB,t to _ 

hero; yet who could have wished a,Mebd to 
on the errors of Byron? ■. - I, u ' ‘ -Vi 4 
Mu CoHmiiax, besides the biogn^i^to:;,to^^. 
Specimens of the Poets, has publish^ a > 

Sid<hus, tlie distinguished'actress, and a 
Petrarch, llie latter is homely and earuesi^ 
on A romantic and fanciful subject.,‘llwre^ls-j A' 
reafc'iy about Campbell’s biographies quite diktinsfi 
from what might be expected to emanate from,, the ,' 
imaginative poet ' ,'i , 

The lives of Iturke and GoMsmdh, iu two voli^tSS , 
each, by Mu James riuoit, are examides-of pati^ | ' 
diligence and restgrcli, priMupted by ontioriM teidtogs 
and admiration. Goldsmith had been dead a i 
amtuty before thct inquiries of his countryman' and 
biographer began, yet lie has collected a vast hUtoi 
ber of new facts, and placed the amiable and.^ito^ 
iug poet ill foil length and in frill drete (qiK^ag l , 
even Iris tailors’ bills) lieforo tiiq public. .. / 

Amongst other additions tomur steudaid hlogtorv 


by Mh rA'imox Frasbu Tvti.eb (puhUslfedia-iriic 
volume Inf th,' Udinburgh Cabinet , LihRiD'')ft0 Also^ 
valuable fur its able defence of that ndvciitegouk rind . 
interesting personage, and tor its carefril di i 
state papers and conteniponuieoUs events. 
accf^ss to all public documents ami libraries is Ifew . 
easily obtained, and there is no lack of di^ire <m tori 
partpf authdrs to prospente, or of the -wblic to to-' 
ward tlic.se researches. A Life afLmd Wi^sm Jtg«r 
sell, by I..O£i>tiouN 1108810 . 1 , is enrictied wlOrdlift^' 
mation from the family papers at Woburn Ahb^;^ 
and from a similarly authentic private touiire, Law? J 
Nuoenx has written Memoirs of Hampden^ 

Journals, and Correspondence of Samuel P^spSt by,ths ' [ 
Kev. ,T. Smith, records tlio successful catecqt.M.fhir I ( 
secretary to tiie Admiralfy in the' reigns of i^aiies 
JU. and .James II., and coniprisea A Diary kej^ by x 
I’cjiys for about ten years, which is one of the tedst'' 
curiously minute and gossi^ng Journals jn 
guage! '4". ; 

While the most careful investiitetion ie'thtocted- 
towards our ctessic authors—ijhakspeaie, JiPtonif 
Spenser, Chaucer, &c. forming eadrthe su^cd|f,of j : 
nuiuerous memoirs —scarcely a persoh 
note has been suffered to de{^wlthoatthei'hjgM|^ 
of biography. The present century , ftto - 

atoned for .any want .of curiosity OH tluf’h^'ijf 
former generations, and there fs scBue’drit^lvIh^ 
this taste or passion may be carried tori iicitf 
of ‘ iiersons of quality’—pf >, 

come as foinil’^^ss, pah ' 

tihy retired men like ' I 

cluscs Uke Coleridge, have -. 

timir strength and 


timir strength and wetness;,'Ihs^.; 
•Shelley, of Kents, HariUh -HamSilhfj^S^ 
Hemens, Mrs Mnidean (D, ^ 

(onb of the authors of 
of Monk Itewi^ Hayle^,';Aito 
distinction. In tiii* 
wateriuls are often 
tificAtitetof a 









issli^ft^t Bjiatiitt Kf Eng-! 
men' thotikl d^pe titan 
: titMtil^' tncntia aaflto'—and beticlr, 

nine nieleii Hves tiionlil be vritten 
<n)^' vidnntde one shonld be negleete^ 

; tl'lidguy vlieafc; arid 

■nve!i.'£^^Mri(£H)iSM el comparatively insignifl&anti 
innoioa^ some lesson of dear- 
' n^Kht (^tpeirienco, may be found treasured up for 
beyond lif^ . In what may be termed profcs- 
kfiMial bionrapby, mcts and prindpics not known to 
reader are ofteti ccraveyed. In lives like 
Samuel Bomilly, Mr Wilberfuroet Mr 
v^ii^ml^omer, and Jeremy Bentham, new light is 
\ tite ebaractcis of puldic men, and on the 

^rtaoti^Pifaud sources of public events. Statesmen, 
jawy^tii, and ithilosopiicrs both act and arc acted 
upon % the age in which they live, and, to ho 
uie&J, their biography should be copious. In the 
life Of‘Sir llumphry Davy by his Ijrother, and of 
-.Jamfe Watt by M> Arago,‘wo Idivo iiiawy interest- 
Ing.facts OtHinected with the progress of scientific 
idisoovery and improvement; and in tlie lives of 
Curran, Grattan, and Sir. James Mackintosh (c«u.i> 
is two vdumes), by their sons, the pulilic history of 
fee country is illustrated. Sir John Barrow’s lives 
of Hbwe and AiuKai'aro excellent specimens of naval 
bKimpliy} and v?e* Imve also Icngtliy memoirs 
at Lonl 8t Vincent, T^ord Collingwptxl, Siir Thomas 
.Mtinsu, Sir John Moore, .Sir David Baird, Lord 
Exinonth, Lord KcppcI, &c. On Die subject of bio¬ 
graphy in general, wc (^uotc with pleasure an ohs;r- 
I vatioa of Mr Carlyle, * * 

'■ ‘ If an inditfeiud is really of consequence enongli 

• to have his life and' character rccc<rdcd fit- public 
I rdnembianee, ve have always been of opinion that 
t fee public ought to be made acquainted witii ell the 

Ittward spring and relationsof his cliaracter,- How 
I did. the world and man’s life, from*1118 particular 
position, represent thctiisolves to liis mind? How 
j fedrio<^t!tisting circumstances modifyliini from with- 
i out—how did he modify these from within? AVitli 
I' -whfft eadeavoufs and what efficacy rule over them ? 

I ^th what resistance and what soffering sink under 
r them?' In «me word, what and how produced was 
i the effect of society on him ? what and bow produced 
I wasiliis eflfet on society? TJo wlio '-hoiild ansv er 
tfe^questipna in regard to any individual, would. 

: fewfe, believe, fUmish a model of irerfectiou in bio- 
jpMfey- EeW inthviduals, indeed, can deserve such 
1 a* sways *nd mm;y lives will bo written, stnd, for 
fee giitiflcatipn of innocent curuwityf ought to bo 
vrrhteu, and rcad,»and forgotten, which are not in 
this eerisc biographies’ 

' ,,'I^^ng tills hwh destiny, and answerings its 
bCwbi) 'conations, Boswell’s life of Johnson is ua- 

* dottlrteiUy the mifej Valuable biogKiphy wo po-ssess. 
j. ifejor^’e.j^ron, the life of Crabbe by liis son, Uick- 
f^;hd*tf»fettns,and the lifeof Bentham hyDr Bowring, 
i m e^. cast in the sgme mould fliut the work w-hich 
|;fefefea^||ea netuest to it is Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
F^j^fe^,Sfett,'aa rdabqnita biography, published in 

The near rdationship 
^hject might have blinded liis 
^tiig life is written in a fair and manly 
epfefe^feifeogtJLfeeF suppressions or misstatements 
4 ^il§l^ -alfer fei essential featarea Into the con* 
\feoVepfedV^«U.ci the memok we shtdl not enfer: 
fe^lgiiferiecfelli'oeifetdq^pBid too little deference and 
several individuals; and 
^ Uonclusiens with fegatti to tiie 
ou the whole ques- 
for Scott’s 
beeh w^ ,v«t for 
fefehfete'.tui.to overlook 


sB thitrt he knew and heUewfe fe'sj^alfefew 
public, and Scott presented to the 
as he was'in life—in his schianos a! wOfiwJt'OipfeAferis 
as in Us vast literary undertakings-de 
admired, and will in time gafJier its meed 
The hook, in the main, exhibits a sound arid 
spirit, calculated to exercise a great infiaeuce chi cifei^ ^ 
temporary Eteraturc. As an example and gubfefe' 
real life, in doing and in suffering, it is equally vafei^. c 
able. ‘ The mote the details of Scott’s personal ha'*.,' 
tory are revealed and stndied, the more poweffw^' 
will that be found to inculcate tbc same great lessOns 
with Lis works. Whore else shall we lx, better taught 
bow prosperity may bo extended by boncfloence, mA 
adversity confronted by exertion ? Where can wo 
seethe “follicsoftlie wise” more strikingly rebuked, 
and a cimracter more iieautifully purUed and exalted 
than in the passage tbrongh afflictiou to death? Dis 
character seems to lielong to some elder and stronger 
period tiianours; and, indood, I cannot help likening 
it to the nrohitcctural fabrics of other ages whfch 
he ino.st delighted in, wliore tboro is such a corigre^ 
gation of imagery and tritccry, sucli endless indttfe. 
gvnee of wliim and fancy, tlio sublime blending Imre 
with tlio beautiful, and there contrasted with th® 
grotesque—^half perhapis seen in the clear daylight, 
and Iwif by rays tinged witli the Maaoncd forms ;of 
the isist---that one may lie apt to get bewildered' 
•among the vMiety of particular impressions, and not' 
feel cither tile unity of the griunl design, or the 
lieight and solidness of tlie structure, until the door. 
has been elosed on tin; labyrinth of aisles and sluineS, 
and you siirvey it from a distance, but still within 
its sliatlow.’ * 

We have enumerated tiic most original biogfa* 
pliiCal works of tlds period, but .a comidete list of all 
tlie ntenioivs, liistorical and lilerary, that have ap- t 
peared. would fill }}ages. Two sc.ieral biographical j 
dietioiiaries li.ave also been publLshed, one in teu.i 
volumes quarto, published between the years 17rih 
and 1815 liy J)r Aikiii; and another in thirty-two 
volumes octavo, re-editod, with great additions, be¬ 
tween 1813 and 1810 by ^Ir Alexander Chahriers. j 
An exccdlont (qwtomo was published in IS38, in two | 
largo Volumes, by .folm Gorton. In Lardner’s C^Olo- | 
pmdiii, Murray’s' Vamily Libniry, and the publtea- j 
tions of the S>oeiety for the Uiffusibn of UsefriVji 
Know It dgo, arc soaio valuable short biograpliies by- j 
authors of estaWished reputation. The Lives of tiio' \ 
ticottish I’l.ets have been published by Mr David j 
Irving, and a Biographuial Dictiouary of limiBeu^ I ' 
Scotsmen by Mr liobert Chambers, iu four volumes ! 
octavo. A more cxtendetl and complete general } 
biogniphiea] dictionary tli.m any which has /et.j 
appearotl is at present in the course of publieatiOO, 
under tlie auspices of the tfociety for the Diflhstep-.j ■ 
of trseful Knowledge. j 

WKTAPitySTC-VI. WRITERS. , • 1 

We havff'no profound miyinai metaphysician hi t, 
tliis period, but some rich and elegant cominenta* 1 
tors. Phofessor Duoako Sockwaut expounded and ' ■ 
illustrated the views of his distingriishetl teacher 
Dr Beid: and by his essays and treatises, no less 
than by his lectures, gave additional grace aad p;^ 
pularity to tin} system. Mr Stewart was the sotv ,6I-^ 
J)r Mattiiew Stewart, professor of matlietnatics in feK 
tmiversity of Eiliuhprgh, and was horn in til^ 
le^ miilfliugs, Novemtwr 22, 1?5®, 

,age of nineteen he undertook to tei 
mafeematicsd classes, and in two year 
Ids assistant and successor. , A more 

' ALoekliart'slito, V(fl.vltp. 













to d<«Ut ir{!6 the duties et the office till It* lO, nhcn andhto'^att• Xtudietiactioiiehar'elMKtB mfloboi 
l)t Thomas Biowa was uiniomcd wiUi him as col somewhat hyiiocunttoal, hot Hiw'htotosu ooni 


iH Thomas Biowa was uinjmncd wiUi him as col 
Uhgttc The htter o| lus life ncie spent in 
ht^ijr roUiement at Ktao^il Ilouse, on the bauks 


and htow at t. Xus distinctioiis har'e hec^ piaootnu^d 
somewhat hyiiocuntical, hot Hackintosu oonsuws 
that ho rendciid a and tmpottant service to 
moutol suoiieo by w>hat ho calls ^seiouitory of 


of the Rfth of Toithi alHiattwenty nulls fiom Ldiii- sugttestioii or assotutwn—mrotnnsUmetii whUl 


niudiiy tlw action of tlie Kcmtal law, and must he 
distuictly coimdsTol, ui cndir to e^|iltua its coit- 
iieaioii with the plieuomena.’ * > * 


bnrph XTis political fmnds, whi n m othee in IhOt 
created for him the unci ore olhie of G i/etu wiitoi 
tor ScoUami, with a ^ ilary ol CiiUO pei annum. Mt 
Stewaitdlcdial!idinbui)rnouthe lltliit June 182s 
Wo lectWivr was ever niou popular thm l)u.,ilil the (^/Othcih} 

iSlpwart •whist ifcte, di.,nih. md <1 1 |u me itmkicd [jicm Di Briwaslcetuicsl ♦ 

him both fascmatu>,t and inijuisiiM Jli>.wiitm„s ,, , , , . , , i , 

i3« uiarUd bv the binit ih n it Uiisti< s md urn Li H is thi', dtsno ol tho happinoss 1 1 tho-.o whom we 
read with pit isiiri nen bv thow wlu hive no Me it hvi, whnb -ms to tho tmotiou ot loio itsell its 
paihahty tin tJie niLtinhvsH il atiuliis in whiili he pumil il dai,ht, bt alfoiduu to iw cwistann mcaus 
excelUd Jbty etiisiKt ol iVii/ v p/ii/o/ iln Umaii "* M itibcuu n Jit who truly wishit the hiipmos 


JUmif, tmr volume tt which wat published in 17 12 
a snoiitl in ISl > uitl i thud in 1827 aUo J’/it/ov > 


otaii} MU, imiiot be Ion;; Without divcovtim,' sniiio 
mode ui c iiUibupug to it Uiason itsclt^ with all > 


Lssuifs, 1810, a l)M»tutHn ui tin />m/»(ss of ds lijit, is not so i vpid m diMovtiica ot this sort as 

* - ^ a ■«>>• I .... Ic.tstvvvl< • X-v.vu «m t< ta K a. X «vw< stall, tti Itnwvntvks siM .1 


j}ht ipln/vml titnl J Ihnul PhiUvphi, writUn m 181 j 
tortile Imyclopadia, ami i 1«« ij tin Ut n nml 
Mural I'ltim <>/ Mm ptiblislitd only i Itwwttlv, 
bcfuic hUdiaUi ’Sh Stfwiut vKo publisbcd 0«t 


j,l, simple nttictioH, will!h BecsiutniiB ui happincvs, and 
anil tiipiitmt hippini t, wliUL‘ nasnii sCBkC' Iv c mid 
Hunk tint anv Jut pine s was to b( iouiid, and has 
ilu ilv bv in my kind olltecs produced the hipptncsa 


hnts of Mini rbdoioph/, iml wroU inemotrs of ki' h could have suvptetcd Hut 

liobertwm the lustoiun, ind 1)i R.il ‘ Ml Hit 9 i,ht euild have ^iveii itcii a looiutiat’s . 

>C.ir8 r TMiiaiucil ilmut I luibui b sjvsAIr I mu fh i u it is this, luUtd, which euitilimits m no || 
SIdl, lumoilf in alle nii t .pin mi i ui. ‘I Ust.I is monsi.b. ’b , t^-u. te the mipotmt^ tt ifUtlun 
ifttn aa 1 could, to stud into Ali suwutsiUasto ' ^ <f tcmbi idm.raum,%md . 

htar alectui. wlubwis dw lys a h h tn t J " *•'’'»'<' e m Kst its powoi tier the tokU [ 
bavrluird Pitt uiU \ .kliui <ou e il tluir n ost «'>»,' mai v th. reuses would hau luid ilif 

adniiud sped boa but I iieurhe u.l untluiu. u ul' > the d. s.re (t pn iiy; ba, pi 

so tlonuem as some of tbo k ture, ot Uot ssot uss^ l‘l Oim.un.eiub eliUlceouiU^a mdeaiesto 
Stew ul J be t isle foi the tin lici whn I. 1, iv , " I 


>C.ir8 r Teliiaiuctl llmut I luibui b sjva Air I line 
Aldl, liimotlf in alle niitiplnMiiui, ‘I ustd is 
' often aa 1 could, to stud into All ‘stew uts tUas to 
j htar a ketuu wl ub wis dw lys a h h tn t J 
bavr lu ird Pitt in 11 \ ikhui <ou e 1 1 tiu ir n ost 


so clofiuent as some of tbo k ture. ot 1 lot ssot 
' Stew 111 Jbe tisti foi the tin lic-i whnli luv 
I fonmd my fivonnte p irsu ts u i nbuh will be f> 

I ti the tnl of my lik I owe 1 1 b in 
' Da IitoMls IiKows (.1"7 la.lj tlie siiei s n 
of btowiir m the 11 i il phili o|li\ el ur ul J lui 
burgh, w 18 »oa of t'li Ib \ 8 imutl lb jwn, ii uustii 
of Kirkai ibriek, in Oallow iv ills ustc loi nn 1 1 
phywea was exeitcd by Ibe ptiusil of I'roiftaoi 
Stew ait’s Cist volume a tops o’’ whim liul bee i 
lent to him by IJi ( u lu of i iveiiKXil lit ippea-ul 
asau lutboi Klorc Ins twentieth ve vr histnstwmk 


nil vsuie il llused exr q single pessioi the vitriciy it j 
1 t (111 ti I Ihc live iiselt seems luivcitcvciy j 
m mini, le nu i there is euiy moment sMiie new ij 
Wl h it h \ e thit t buds rf being gi iiified, <i iithei ’ 
Ills (ten , 1 >> the ii st biinhilul <f dl ouibini* 
li ns, ni H, 11 \.h« t niUr wishes and i tie a with whuh 
it eeiipiis us, ami ftiiuliir to us and indfwd the 
m « 1 y th. re uunbianct of houis iiid ye iw ol well 

1 11 nil hif 1 inrss 

llie tlesin ri the 1u]}iucss ot othcH, thenigh a 


Mail lutnoiueiuremsi iemitfiivevr msiiis none attendaut on love, does net, Imwevei, 

hcmff % Jitxtia of Ifi Maiuins / m mta ( n the ..nulv uipvsr the iittiuuK existuie of oomo 

^ ..^.atwItail.va-kB'u ^ rJ tfi/ I >linlsvavv It l.a . tx Im It// iVMr .. •*» .... 


CstablisIaucKt oi the 1 dinbur,Ji kctu w, be bee uiic 
one of the philosoplue il eontributors .n I wlu n 
ft controveisy arose m refcird to Mr leshe who 
bad, in lus i ssay on liuit, st ite 1 liis approbitvm t>l 
llume s theory of i wsition, Brown w irmly esiwused 
the CtiusO of tbi p’ul isophtr, and v indie ited bis epi 
nioiis in an Iw/uiry into tin, lida i n tf ( am an I 
Jiffetf At this time oui author pricUsed as a pbvsi 
cun, blit without aiy predilretion foi Ins piifes 
eion Ills apiKiintmeiit to tin* < b in of nior il plul i 
trqjihy seems to have tnICUid lus ilcstiiiy, and lu 
Coaiinuci to etischarge its duties amidst nnivciMl 
Approbation and respect till lus death Part of liih 


Ml (f thise iiietiuna which iu.iv strictly tc teiimd 
live Jhis ieelmg is so fir Com aiiaing iteecMauly 
Ir m ngud fur the sutorcr, that it is unpossibfe 
fris li ( tifr 1 it when the aitiientig is evtreiuo, 
end I (tore can it ry (>es, though wo may at the same 
time have the utm st abhorrenTO ol him who is 
V (luiiig in eur sieht, and whose veiy look, m«n 
Ul its II iiy, still tfms to 8(cak only that aiio- 
Mous s]imtwhnh loubl ftgun gladly i«»ipeUate ^lo 
veil hniois f< r nb eh pul Ur ludieit iticiri as mueh as 
puUu lustue h ul donued it to its dioadlul tofy. It 
IS siiiheniit .that extiemo an,gnish is before OSJ We 


Approbation and respect till Jus>katii lart ol bit. j, uiitfi„toi( wohivo piused to lots, ot witli* • 
Imsure wr IS devoted to the cultii,itiei of i talent, or onl n Ike ting on oui eansis of hatred; I 

racier tasto tor i^try, wbieh he tirly cutrrUiuul, tlie din.it anil instant ciiiution of owi simi fd these *| 
todhopubhsliel T7ii Ai/odmojf (ojurttc*, 1914, 27 it ciKumstances—an rmotion whub. in spw p^ppiiar > 
Wutuier^oJ .W«ay, 1815, and J/n liomt oj fipnug, iireumstances, it is iinpoisible foroatrad to gimMssS, r 
JB16. Though (orreet lod elegant, withoccisiem and ivhi h love way stnngthcn mdood, buXtoitot i 
ally flue tliowhts md inwtes, the iKxtry of l)i mussaiy for proelucmy. It is tjhh 8^ wlttootie 
l^wpwants fence and piSBion, in 1 m now utteilv genti il doonoof happiueas toothois. Wadpqnttla. l 
;l^g0ttop. As a phu laonUer 1 1 vv is ai ate and ^ paitieulai deirreo, the bappioasa of fftoso i^ttt Wf« 
toarch)n& and atnasief of tbi piwer ot anilyns Iov<,betiusowo cannot think of theto wUhont te«* 
Ult utow wants tuo Haul K^huuhhv of tint of (l<,i adimirationa Hut though uu had 
JhigiaU {jtowart, but is <1180 enhventj witti*tniny foi tho first time simply as Timnan vyg Aftitld 


fngau {jwwan:, out is awo emiveur j witirmuiy mi tholirst time simply os limnan baS^ WgsWIWd 
idoiXitoat pawft&B. tn w«KJ‘ tl*eit is often a hrw still havodeHirid th«r happinewj iW* W If 
infasim Of the tCHtlcrcst fechrig Ik iiuoted 1 trgely^ no opposite mttnats had ofism, tto aho^ 
fnwu the Cfpr emlly Aketisioc, and w<i» snnic> wislmu thorn to bo hi^y iiU^oi! thm 
tlto«l w b» JUnstrfttwns. Tlis jCcttoie* tressj jet there pt nolfe^ 
















lunravStcit waAbm. 


E^€HJSH LlTEBATOKE. 


P» SHtlMiS BaoWA. 


I« 4 p 6 tt 4 l« wHIl iSe 'l^dei' esteem that ii felt in lo>c. 
Then it the mele wUih iiwpiness to theni'-'a aish 
yiineh fteeii, ui<iee<l, w ueuaiiy denominated loe, and 
^hieK ntay lAthoal an; mcoit's'onicnui bo bo deno- 
tntnated in ibul scneral bumwitjr nhich wo coll a 
loie of manklud, bat nhuh tre Hiuht alwayn reinem 
ber doM nbfc affbrd, on anal/tiH, the Binno retallB as 
'biber otectionn of more «ndnl regard to which we 
eivr the bariie name. To loie a fiiend is to nidi his 
lUdetd, but it IS to liavc otliei cmotioiis .it 
nie huno instant, emvtionii aiUiout whirh this inert 
wiBh would be poor to toiist uit Ituinbihip lo 1 u\r 
the natives of Asia or Aitn i, of whosi mliiid<iil 
Oirtoof 01 luts, talentsot imliecilitv, wi'biii or i.’no 
rvuce, wt know nothing, is tonish then li ip]iiiitss, 
but this wish IS all nhuh eoustiiutts the f uni and 
fioble loie It ui i nish, however, wimh, nuhss 
when the licait IS absolutely coiruptrd, lenders it iiii- 
possible fol ni vn I > be wholly iiidiilereiit I > iiiin, vid 
this gnat objrit IS thit wmeh lutuio bil m \ten 
hlio has by a piovidt nt aii in rciin at, whir h we e umoi 
bnt admire the more themoie otUiitnel^ no omiiiuk 
I t, accoiutnoditcd our ciiioti us to our im uis, mi) in ' 
UQi lote most aideiie nheti oui wish ol ..imtv h (i 
nesS might be most i fin tuil, mile s ,,1 idiiill'v ti I 
I Its) 111 piitpoilnii to 0111 diiuiiiisltd iiu us It m 
I tbi aftiitioii ot (he mutbci tor h<i lira 1 ni ii lint, 

I which lias been r<n<!i4d tlic sit nicest (I ill ijUttiiii , 

1 ecaiise ii n is to ansi m 1111 must unis iiluie ithr 
I fi 4 ii|^miM bo lO'sl iiiidel, titlii? uneril )hiliii 
tliiop) wtinb extiiids itsiJl to the urn ti t siiii u 
m t,ittt» ef t'ii eurtn wbnli ne nei'f uc fi 11 it, ii 1 
I will h vie an little think t iiei visiiing i wkisil iii„ 
aw> of the distint plunts it oui system, tlnu is i 
scale ol be novo’cut desin whieh e iim iidspi'hilu 
* necCNsities t) benlieiril, mil i 11 r mu A i Iuimh 
I Uxtn, 01 with the hippiiiiss tiln ul’nl I, ml 11 
power ot ufliirilmj 1 if pine s II w mmy jf ilii 
iutiishi*'C weed t li^l t ti Uijs wh > Im m 

onr doinestio ciieh, wl uh w nil ) h I let le «e 
< uld dilfusi it t> th is( who lie d|,st ml li iii osi 
I Our love, thnelote, onr desire ff*,.nMig hafjiuuss, 
0111 plcasttic HI haulig n*'"-'* **> n"- di n^er 1 ithin 
tlie limits o( this sphiic of duly ml hiiiily mtei 
{ course thin hevnl it (it tho e who iic lie nd this 
' sfihtre, the inanidiitls most Inmili 1 I us ue tli s 
I whose happiness we nuist alw i\s knot bctlii hm ti 
promote than the Imppmesot stimjii , withwh 
: fHuticula''habits vnd mil nations we m liul u vt 
; all acquainted (fm yve, and t’edisucoi mill 
hapi mesa which attends it, ate then loi , by J'l eon 
eiuimce of many eonsi.tuuonsl tmleneies it nir 
nature in fostering the geucrc us wisli, stroii^i i ' ti It 
for dn intimate fiK*id iheufn mi wl>, is u ili 
known to us fttherehe mc\ee>itun t tins nliil 
scale of unportanie acionhng 10 11 tunny, it *ia t 
be in the case of one who is ilisi Inti ly » sti 11 s 1 i 
f sreignei wdio eomcs unung a peupli w iih \ h 
f^cncral tnantieri he is pubips uni qiimtel md 
who boa he tuend to whose .ittciitn ti ht i m 1 ly el in i 
ilrom any jpimr mtmniy In tfts i rn, iiidcid, it is 
eAilent^hat our benoioleiieo mi^l t be mine nsifuliy 
directed to one who is dvsnlntely unknown, thin to 
thtWiyiihp are better known by us, that live incur 
litey tiMt^bonrhood, in tho enioyment ol dofliestte 
loves aa^tarndehipa of their own Ai roidiuglv wi 
find, that by a provition which might lie teinu 1 sm 
ga)ar,if tVo did not think of the i luveisil bounty and 
wisdotn of Ood—a im difie itmn of our gi fu ral re_ ud 
hat been proporeil iu ue sympithetu tcnddiuesoi 
wnr nature for this evko also, llierc is a spiuis nt 
‘n^iotiOA to whleh the stmngci gives buth merely .is 
a lie is tteeived and shcltcienl by 

hospitality alimnd wHh the real with which our 
delighhi to rbceiyo one with whom wo havo 
’ ‘dal.oni trhose vtnuos wq know and 


revere, ami whose kindness has been te tu no small 
part of the hap pintss of our life. 

Is it jiDBSible to peieeive this general preportidn of 
our ilcBUO of gy\ mg happiness, in its vartoak degree*, 
to the means which wp possess, in vanoua Ufitonf- 
stances ot affording it, without aduiiratiim m'fch 
arrangeintirt so simple m the pnneipics from vhidi 
it flows, md nt the sum tune so cfleeiuol—an «r- 
riugcmcnt whiih eabilits proofs of f,oodn««s in onr 
vciy wiiits, of wiwloiu in iii veiy wiaknesses, by the 
alaputioii Ilf these to e leli ithn, and by the leady 
iCHOimis which want ml weikncss (md in these 
ndeitions whiih fveiy whue sun mnl them, like tl* 
prisent# md pioteition of Ood himselt' • 

‘O l.unimity •’ ixilnmis Philoeles m the *lravels 
ol Aiimhirsis, ‘ generous an I sobtime melmation, 
mniuiiccii in mltncyby the transports ol i simple 
tiiiilimrss, in youth bv tho rashness of a blind but 
hippy emfidnui, in the whole piogie*B of hie by the 
f leiiity witb wliitU the heart is ever nady lo eoiitrvt 
att.(lmieiit' (J cries ui 11 it irt' wilt h lesoundtium 
one (xtn Hilly d the uiiireise to tin olliei, whieh 
i 11 us with II m 1 when we op| iiss a empale human 
beirg, with if me dili ht when w< have been able 
to ,,ivc (IK (lint it' lov*, tiieii bhip, lieiiciivcneo, 

SI ill s ( i ] 1 ( suti tbit IS mi vhaustible' Men 
ui lull Iffy eniy le me tluv rclu e to listen to 
VI iir V 1 ( 1 , and, ye diviii' authors of so iittnv bless¬ 
ings' wl it ,.1 ititii ic (111 tlicsi bli sings demand ' If 
II wliidi w Is lien ti 111 .ii h 1 1 1 icii a mcic u stinet, 
tint li 1 1 lilies oveiwhelnied with wniits and evils,* 
t ' ml I) c i li ithei nr if i eal sujjort, this might 
biM 1 1 11 intlKiiiit ti liin^ the uiiseiilile neat to 
the miperible , 1 ut it is 11 <y a ,, idness, inhnitr an 
f ui , whiih 11 iild hive tiiiiiel the ileeijv of v- 
s ml III „ us I ^eihei 1 v the itti letiim ol le it, md 1 1 
ilillu in , till u_,li tlie dt It 1 s 1 ifi ns nhieh 11 hi 
the I iitii, th 11 V tal w iinith win k rendeie siHiety 
etiiti i' by Till 1 1 i_ it (1 Ii htliil 

llii Dim mi sc on 1 tine il Plulosopliy (already 
illtileMof ’y ‘sui J vMs Mil KiMosH, .milIlia ro- 
M(v\ if Mill nil (1 Sulsfainiany 111 tlio Kdin- 

I uuh lliv (w, imtiil 1 Be lilt iiitercstiug p eciiLitions 
(III mill il M 111(1 lie a.,nts with Ilutler, btewart, 
miitlu most eiiiiniiit pie cdii g uiuiuliste, in idrait- 

I ting tin supieniiLv ni the mural t>eutinien(s, but he 
pn 11 e<Is i Site p fiutlivi 111 the an vly sis of them Uq 
itUnijits Ill exfhin the on., 11 ind ^owth ot the 
monlfi ulty er pi ntiplc, iltrived fiom Ihrtle'v’s 
Ihe iry nt A'soention, and insists lejicatedly eu the 
V .line ot ntil tv, orbincltnlttnihiuy, as tlic great 
te st or erite uou ol moi .1 action Some of the post 
(unis m MaikmtosU s Distoiir t weie* cnnibateolaylth 
unneiessiry mil unplulosupme d uspiritv by JtMfcS 
Mill, lUtliiiriit II ib’e l»m7i/Mvo/tA Phrnimna of 
thi JTumat Mtiitl iwji man mnnvnioiiB 
on Mathiit( h Atillwis ilKdil andoriginslthinker, 
but irtiiiiiwb il ee irsc md dnum UK d Among tlic 
recent works on meiitd pdiilosopliy may tic men 
tinned ■tAoi/emki \Iti a tifmiolhehtcBeitualPoHtn, 
.mil his / hil i ph/ 1 1 tlu Mmul FeAmg^. A Tiratue 
on till Immillion and I’nlilnation of Opinions,}^ hlB 

II vv I r V tellovvs out miiuc ot the viewt of l)i Hrowu 
in eleguit and striking Irnguage Tim E»s ly m tha 
Satitri andFiimifdL'toJ l(u,(e,\y^ the 111 v Am HlsaLD 
skiisos is m elegant met iphyall illKitise, though 
the iloetimc vvhicli it nuns at estibhshuig pirtakes 
ot ihe thu icter of a piiadov. and has aexoidm^y 
ftdid to enter luto tlic stoc k of oarcstabliiilieHl idC^ 
Tbethiuiy of Alison is, th vt luatf nal obfei ts appear 
beautiful 01 Bubliine m eimsceiuoncc of their associa¬ 
tion with tmi tuoiol feelings—that it is as thty atu 
signiffiiiiit of nienlvl quelitics that tlu>y become tHtf* 
tilled to these apificll ilioiis. T’liib tlieory wras 
lUustiatcd by Mr Jtftkoy m the pdmburgh ^v{at|r,i 










« idWrvK^reit^aea' tuto att 

pKi^ (jov H^ufjr&r Britaanka. 

I TheMJoofc B^.fee etiAr. <aa aow ejfly oe conaidew^ 


Bif nwm«l 

onea^tiaa $> tiguit ;''la .ifr tn 
^C0 Ktoad/ «a^ 


^ ;a8 im^kaUhi examples, of tt»ft misapplicati<Bi of power; it is ool^in tJK><«tat»’'(^ _ _ 

' *^ioV aod klimtf vMoh is ii^^ntal to the infancy that we o«i with mach neMon expci^^M 'e)rvt«f0i>>i^ 
ttnie of itic&eaiBa hy moml motites wMch.wie araca^iottfjra^t- 

' Tlk Scottish metaphyslcd schpol, of which inff;’widhettHudes tothogre^texteiit afJM^l#^ 
Btewaft^ Brown, attd Alson may be said to have of human nature r^uitite to on;d>l6 us 
boeb the last mastera, will ever hold a high place this proponsily before it has expanded itsolf, 
in puWie esttmatidn ft>r the qualities which have before it is known to the vesy mind in lirhM if •0^,~ 

been attributed to itbut it must be owned to have ai*d to tame those passions which aro jnfcvor ta 

faiifid lii afty permanent impression on In Crabbo^s Tates of tlio Hall a c^^meterifi^thtts d^' 

ihan^ndi nor have we been Iwonght bv all its scribed:— . J ''1: 

' labohhl'tKArcr to a just Jcuowledj^ ol mimi as the ‘He seemed without a laasfon to pwssed, 

\ jH^bjeCt ^ ft science* The cause ot this assuredly is. Or one whose passions no oonvctlon need) ■ ' .■' 

I ih&t ij'one of these writers have investigated mind as W-t some hoUeved those passions only 


this propensity b^iiro it has expaiidsd 
before it is known to the vesy mind in yrhi^ «■ 


scribed:— 


labours'tiOhrer toa just jcuowleuj^ or mimi as tne ‘He seemed without a passion to proceed, 

jH^bjeCt ^ ft science* The cause ot this assuredly is. Or ono whose passions no oonvctlon need j ■ ' .■' 

ih&t Ij'one of these writer have investigated mind as W-t some hoUeved those passions only 

n pdrtlon of nature, or in counexiou with organiza- And were in houuiis'hv early habit hept.’ .-i - 

«on,‘ Since the Scottish school began to pass out , , ju . - s i \ 

of .iiamediate notice, this more philosophical mmie . Saturn, says Lord Bac^, will oo bn^ed a ^isat 
^inquiry has been pursued by Dr Gall and his fol- }«»«. )'« upon the occaoion oi- Wiatmn; 

Lrefs, ^th resulte wliich, though tliey have ex- it was witk JEsop’s damsel, tu^d toin a pirt 

citod much prejudice, aro nevertheless received by a woman, who sat very demumly at the bf^dji «pd 
Lisidcroble portion of the public. The leafling till a mouw ran before her.’ Inshort, itisphuntlmwe 

^ i» XI • .1 t • • a-t. - _ ^ tun V nn.vA+n<» r»ftT»tiniIvfcvni f/JdtlktirrOTYnTO<\r.wm.,M.s«o ftMirwur 

■1^11 MWA wnnf *hn la rno rM»fWun At 


«iat volum"o or sizcof the whole brain and its various ]''^y tWpind; afid it is no 

Tr^ier eirciunstanees bcinir eoual, the mea- tlio.aapabihty of seemg, 

SoW^w™Srrndmfd^itov^^ tasting cakUlathig, mtsoning a^ 

wi*. t- Vhifl avatoin fnnnflpil iimm Without actuall/perforniing thcso operations. 

,fies in nidividnals. 11m system is tounded u^n j . j, distinguish mtivity frwn. ac- 

obsenmtion-that is to «uy, it wm foimd that kW and ikaicV. When pow/is exercised, the actlVn 
brarm, unless when ol inferior quahn, ^ i" ^ „,av iwpfrtonned with very different degrees of rapS- 
normal condition, were acconiiianiod by su^uor individuals may each be spring a pro- 

intellect and force of character; aUo that, m a vast ,, • ,*,i*u„„.;„ ,,,,, f*S.weLs,. 


intellect 


blem iu,arithirietic, but one may do so with far greater, 


} tVM accompanied by an unusual demonstration of a 
1 dertain mental character, and never hy the opposite. 
I ifram these demonstrations the fundamental cha¬ 
racter of. the various facnlties was at length elirai- 
1 Hated. Thus it happens that phi-cnology, as this 
system has been called, while looked on by many as 
a dream, is the only liypothesis of mind in which 
sotentittc processes of investigation have been fol- 

t _ .^-3 __ Wa Swv 


lie \^io solves abstnute prf)bleaiH sluwly, maaifesia 
niucJi power with little activity; While be' who can j 
quickly solve e.isy prohleins, and them alone,, has j 
niucli activity wit/i little power. The man who eats i 
culalcs diliicult problems with great speed,' mauitests I 
in a high degree both power and activity of thcihcalty f 
of Number. , . - 

As commonly employed, iho woid power is syhcaiy- j 


a Bvatern of Fftrenoidgy, T/ie CvtiglHiiiivn of Man Con- 
iuUnd in Rilatmn to External Objects, kc. 

f DiUinetion lieheeen Power aiul Aetivity.} 

[From tUe * Pystem of iTift-nolnay-’J 
' .Thereis a great Jistinctidn between power ;md aeti- 
T.Uy (ff mind ; and it is important to keep this diilc- 
tific# iu view. Power, strictly speaking, is the (ss|>ubi- 


while by activity is usually understood, much quick- 
ness of action, and great proncucss to tmi, ■ As it'is 
desirable, however, to avoid uvery chance of tuiibi': 
guity, i shall employ the words power and activity In 
the sense first before cxplmned; wd tq high di^rees 
of povver I shall ajiply the terms energy, intei^ity, 
strength, or vigour; while to great aettrity 1 (dW 
apply the terms viv^ity, agility, rapidity, <*r,.qu^-. 

In physios, strength is quite disungiusbaHel^tq 


Ulity of thinking, feeling, or ^rceiviug, however small inpnysios, strengtli w quite di8tuigiURha(He|tont 1 
1; id ^oant that capability may be; and in this sense it fimckncas. The balance-wheel of a Wateft moved fjth '< 
lllssynoBTmous vrith faculty : action is the exercise of much rapidity, hut ao slight is itsii«jpetos*thht-|^hair I 


IssynoBjmous vrith faculty : action is the exercise of muen rapidity, imt ao sligttt is itaii«jpetos*thht-|^to»r {j 
pcweri while activity denotes the quickness, great or would Bufuce to stop,^t; the.beam of » steato^^iqe 1! 
_ __,:**« o«*i ..i*.,. vroercaaes slowlvand massivetv thronidi snsno. riUc its. li 


I imali, with wkeh the action is performed, and also progresses slowly and jnassively tlirougjispaffliiu]^jta 
; tilts degree of proiiencss to act. The distiuction be- energy is prodigiously g^t. ■■ 

! imieh power, action, and activity of the mental lacul- .1® muscular action thtsMi qi^lldos 
; laVulelv meomiizcd bv describers of human na- with wiualfecUity asdiflfereato, ThfrgK. 


Jii^ Wid^y recognized bv de 
iS^.'^'lfeuaCowper says of the 


ttlds'ofmaii:— 


more violiUit affective 


ipj ual &eUity as difl^rento. "Ihb 
hill and dale witk animated agl^ty. 


. 'is i lKtspsuHions, like ilao watery stores tbat Bleep 
'the smiling surface of the deep, 

... Waff tot the budHis of a wtotry storm, 

' and rtsw, and. shake hisfoebie foMn.'*<-ffepf. 

■’i'.-'/4''■ .‘Ideveryheiwt ' ■ • 

' -'.'i: .’ikteiiwistltto i^rtts that ki^fferV war; 

, (hem, and tb^ htod* 


obstacle would eounterhalshco Ijis 
arrest his nrogress. The ptephani^ <m the 
rolls slowly and heavily along j hiuti 
his motion would sweep awayito itopoiJ|a|i«k:to^ 
cient to resist fifty greyhounclp at th«;sWfaitlt 
speed..-, . . ' . 

In thehul inmiif4statlpwi:^psl< 
organteattou), the,di»tiuct^il.|>(^ 

■wwity is eouhUr i^pft!il«,„,Oji 
dons and 









UKumtimh vAAtM> 


lySQLKtll UnSBATUAE. 


ton MLtr. 


tJiii «»id ui ^clion, ntdi they wwe splrtulWly gifted 

«itt( enetgy. Th^ eanied cftptw it once the aym 
)>it)wee f£a the iindeniaudln,^ ef the aodleuce, mid 
tnadt ettty man iedl la& faciUtiM oTtiaoduig, and his 
itK^ mmd hecormng greatct tindei the influenco of 
fottor* Other peiformcm, again, are n markable 
Ibv of action and ^location, who, neiuthcless, 

am ^ w ^ foelile and luifleutiTe ui roastn,; an nadi 
tb%» tn emotion. Virai.ity la their distingutHhiug 
attnbtt^ with an ahwnce of rigour At the bar, m 
tw JUtlpA IMid in the senoto, the same distuictiou 
nrcvmhi. Many members ot the learned pTcfeasims 
dnmUy great ftaincy ot elocution ind feli< ity i iHus- 
Imtlon, aurpnaing Hh w itli the ijukI ii< ih < t the up u t , 
i^e, neyerihdoas, aic felt to to iiiither iiii]rersno 
per (flpofound rhty cithibit ai.atene.is without depth, 
nod iiiifenaiU without tompuhtiiMuntss of unlei 
staiuUngt ihis nl > piotuds horn in i il> with httlc 
energy Thtie are other public .iji iken', igun, whi 
ppenheavily la debate—their fi ultici acting slowly 
W deiplyi like the fint htaic of a inuntiun wau 
•jfhcit wolds tall like minute guns up u the car, mil 
<0 tte bupcrfacial they anptar ibout to term n*te ut 
they hare bt^n thou cfiorts But > iti their first ae 
cent 18 one of powei, it xousts and arnsts .vttcntKn, 
>ery pauses sreorpressm, ml mdnati eath i 
ifig energy to bi e:i,Vi lied lu the sentuwi tliat i 1 1 
ewne n hen foilirnDuaated, thiv ai imyetu lus a, 
tto toiiciit, brilliant as tbe li htnini's Ksii, an I 
orcri^olia and tike J ssessi u <f tcell i mm Is 
iinptesrtng them mesisubly with i ftehngof ,v‘u 
tie ]iowor 

Ihi distinitinn 1 etwn cn ns leily i n 1 tiW-j^'v is noil 
illustrated byfowter m cm d his btt i ‘ ih< 
iluind and bolj,’ sij* le, ‘hvre ii this meet a 
"gUiking rtsunblsuee of < i h ithci In ihilJhoil 
they are both nimlle, but not slifn„, they cm skip 
I and frisk aim it vithw idirful igilny, but hiiilia 
hour spofls them b <h In niaturei \ef»' 111 ) bt» me 
lew actm but men < et n , u re i ipvlie <i hv 1 
aftpUcatliMi, m 1 lau i iiU tii in's s*sp( it wi*h thit 
rnnrh a htilo eaili r would hire v heted them i lUi 
intolerable futi on ’ l)i t harlton li a, in lus 1 lul 
I lliscoarso C jneemmg the Difttiem J^lit oi Aleii his 
adiniiably dcfenU 1 tv i elmineteis, n ue t vJueh 
sttength H displ.yel without vivacity, an I in ihe 
other yivaolliy withe ut stieugth the li'ter hi calls 
the ipan ot' nimbh wit,’ the forinti the tu ui 1 ‘si 
but huro wit’ In this iv^spcet the 1 leuth eluraittr 
nay bo contrasted with the bevteh 

JU a general lule, the laioost or-eins in i vtii heed 
i h»T«. naturally the greatest, vnd thr sin illcst the 
least, tendcuev to ait, and to piriuim thi ir timetions 
{ With rapidity 

I Ihe temperaments also inilicsti thi a nounl t tlu 
tindeniy Iha nervouun, tin mist vnari us, di t 
the sanguine, then the bill us, whih the lyuij h i u 
is ohw^terim by pronentsn to luaclifu 

In a lymphatio main, «,iiat m/c luav be picsiut 
I and few manifestatious incur tli*ou(;h slu^ishi ess, 

' biih jf a stiong estenial stimulus ho prcsti ted, cin ti v 
often appeals If the bi i n le v<r> small, no dCuiree 
of afetiuttlus, eittuw esttinal oi iiitenial, vrill e lu e 
^twvt power to bo mamfested 

A ceVtaujkOOinbiiiation of or^ns—namely, C mi 
batirehWSf iVtiuctivenesH, HtpO, rniamss, k«n isi 
tiironow, and t.ove of Apprubat on all laige - in 
fereuaulda to general vivacity of miuil, and one thr r 
comJnnation -namely C< ^ibativenoss, Jk tiuctivo 
potty Hopes Eirmaew, and At^ttintivcncss, siull it 
aod#rat^ with VeneiatlOn and Bcnevolcnrc Iw — 


aodihat^ WJw Veneration and Bcnevolcnrc Iw 'o— 
u ftMiuntly ti/ttebded with slattudineKs of the men 
t»l dnunsoWl but Bie actiTii^ of the whole bmtn is 
oMilftiNftiimiuly’gt«^ ui K>ibe imllndnals than m 
ottoM, «l ttifWsiy cndaiuBd li nkay oven ’lamn 
Va tbhHtaie Bniytctaal, o&« orgaa u naturally 


more-aotivo than another, without selfleKBeb to siss,) 
yustas tho optic nmew uometiinee Xtww nkitable 
than the auditoi /, but this w by no molsn* tt eedhEioon 
oecimencD 1 xeitisr greatly increasM atf&nUy ag t 
well a* power, wul hence arise the benefita ^ eaurho- 
tion fir Spurdiejm thinks that * long fibres piodUtiO 
tnohe artmty, wid lliuk fibies more uitcnsi^? 

Ihe dootriDo, that bi« u a measure of powrar, is not 
to be bell os iiupljin„ thit mucli jiowtr is the oiil^ 
or even the most v duibh rpiality which a mind in 
all tircuinstaiices ca i j ossi i l o drag artillery oier 
, V m« unt««,ir a poiiiUi< us wa i thiough iho stress 
oi London, W e w ml I pri f r m 11 j bant or a homo ot 
greit 81/0 and museulvr powei, while,.»i graceful 
nution, Hgility, dul mniWeness, vi wouil siket^ 
Vribian pal/iiy lb like umnnii, t> kad mrnm 
„igaut1 uid uidirnlt euttritrises—to command by 
ualiie rcatnis, iii perilous tunes, when law is 
ii iinpled uiii< 1 io t—to call fiith th encrgiesef a 
11 (iilc, and liiicet them agaii st a tyiaut at home, or 
an allnnce ol tyimts il luii I v sta np the tnipiess ’ 
ol i sill Ic inrad ujion a naluw—t» infuse strength | 
lilt th ugi i Hid )e{th into ftrliu„s, which shall 

imiuiil ihi h nu„e A ci li htincil men in eterjr 
iv,f ii she it, i I v Biuii, Bonaparte, lather, [ 
hue V, J Vuiosthene‘1, •■hikspi’it,MiU n,oi ( rumwelj ' 

- i ltt,c Iriui IS luilisj(usvbly i |ui8itc But to 
uisjlay mII, enUipiis , v I tilclity in Ihevaiious 
ji 1 nt> i m 1 lili ii ulh it w th suicess the ' 
liss mill i» 1 iHihc rt phil lyhy— t rveel in 
i utriits jtat , ndl li itv fciirtssi n toaicyuire 
e L ivi null II 1 on 1 nil (1 manucis— i' um of 
V 111 kiile 1 e is 1 ihxps juie suit ilk than one 
tl I IS veiy ]ar,.e, f i whri vti Ihi cnii^Qr is intense, 
it IS ii ihut ilt'iiaev, rt it eiucut, w d taste aro pre 
s It in II tinl 1 „i< I IniduiK ] os C'siiig mo- • 

1 lati 1 c 11 r11 s cisily 1 II 1 then{r iir spheie, and 
CI) \ 11 It je lor ill then (i,.i in onlinary i 

I uii tiieis tJuy di tm unh fn i hts, lur they 
I Vwiii him j til I uinuliu ii ur 1 Jieni Per 

I w 111 lur.e bi UII, n the othf 1 h iii 1 , do not 
1 dil> a tv r tl 11 nipi initi ilnet i miuon oc- 1 
suii tl IS i r t lou c i il tlim firth, arrl, while ’ 
ui 1 11 wn, tb y ue n t ti istc I with greu undcitak* 1 
lUpS Olim, theiif tl, itih men pint vn 1 die in ob- ' j 
s uiit} M'i i, hjwivii, ttid ttmn their proper ! 
e’li unt, till j 111 ecus 1 us 5‘„icnimss, mdglory m j 
th ivj u 1 nefth iij wirs Chetr i until eutr,,ies } 
iis Pi iti 11 vithi still s to 111 sariiiinntid, , 
and bli/t 1 i h lu »l' the iviii« iitu euec of self sustain ' 
in'u Iritis mi, n ciasicns wh«u ftiblei minds 
woulu sii' in it Mi tu I 

U kin Rb 1> DIVINII I jl 

Cutiial Hid bibli il litiratiir,. lievt niadi great 1 
progiis iitlim tic hist! ill leiturv but the num t 
bti ol illustrious lUvini s » not <ri it PhiC early 
tvtliers of till J’roUstaiil iliuicU 1 ml ludeed demo so 
luudi in gencril theolngy aid practical lUvuuty, 
tliat conipantively httk' w is left to their successoifc • 

Dk PAkFr 

The gicvti st iliTi 1C of the period Dr IVn tf iw . 

rviiv, imnnofrcinarkablovigimrainlckaniessof 
inti Uett, mil OI i,pnabty of cli irai fe r His acquire- ] 

tiuiitv u i scholar and chmtbmau were grafted Oh ’ 
.-lUoinily, Bliitwd, 'ludbeuevokiit ovture, whuhno J 
iircuinstancis could roaternll) alter Thero was 
no doubt or obseuiity either about the mm ot hu ] 
works he stands out m Imld relief among hia teMs ’ 
•thu divines, like a sturdy oak on a Uwn ot narlmd 
—a hltle hard and cross-grained, but sound, tKI^ 
and massive—-dwarfing lus neigbbouis wtlji b|a 
woiglit and bulk, and lutnnnc exmeuue. 










' Jle ’SJiiUl lift Ilk* .. • ' • 

. -N^'.^kated by-* tk*ir^: r / . 

>: :■'*, \'^Mkkl)k9easeaykM»bifffruit, 

“'.' Aa4 bia l«af fadeth am'ar: 

So (wy« <94. Version of tb®^ iPs^lms with r^peci 
<A, .ti»;!. fate of a righteons joaB, and I’aley was a 
ri|litcflus inaB whose inin^ yi^ded precious fruit, 
And' wi^c leaves will nevffif 'fade. This excellent 
author 'was bora at JPfeterborough in 1743, lUs 
father was afterwards Curate of Gisrgleswick, York¬ 
shire, and teacher of the gcammar-schix)! there. At 
tike ageof flftceh he was entered as sizar at Christ’s 
coltegc, Cambridge, and after completing his aca¬ 
demical cOurse, ■ he became tutor in an iveademy at 
(keenwi^. • As soon as be was of sufllcicnt ago, he 
Was binned to bo assistant enrate of Grconwicli. 
.Ho was'afterwards elected .a fellow of Ids college, 
and went thither to reside, engaging first as tutor. 
Ho next lectured in the university on moral phiio- 
sppliy and the Greek Testament, liis college friend. 
Dr Law', bishop of Carlisle, liresented him with the 
iuctory of Musgrave, in Westmoreland, and he re- 
I moved to his country charge, wortli only jCSO per 
I annum. Ifc was siwn inducted into the vicarage of 
DaUton, in CuniherliUKl, to a prebend’s stall in Car¬ 
lisle catliedral, and jUsq to tlie arelidcaconry of t^ar- 
lisle. In 1785 appeare»i his long-iucditated Ekmmts 
tif Moral and Fditiciil Phiioiouliy; in 1790 his Jloru- 
■PauUiuc; and in 1794 his Vie to of the Jii-iilcuces of 
VJtriHt'mnib/. Friends and preferment now crowdckl 
in on hinv The bishop of laindon (Porteoiis) miuie 
him a prebend of St rani’s; the bishoj) of r.incoln 
presented him with the sub-deanery of Lineolii; aiiil 
the Msliop of Durliam gave liim tho rectory r.f 
.Bisliop-Wearmouth, worth about a thousand pounds 
' per annum—^and idl tlicsc within six months, tin. 
.luckiest balf-yo.'irof liis life. Tliu Ixildiiess and fix-e- 
doiM of some of Palcy’s distiuisitioiis on goverimient, 
and perhaps a dcfieicncy, real or supposed, in per¬ 
sonal dignity, and some laxnes.s, as well as sm inve¬ 
terate provincial homeliness, in cemversation, pre¬ 
vented his rising to tlm bench of bisliops. When his 
nouie was once mentioned to George 11L, tlie mo- 
nandi is reported to have said ‘ Palcy! what, jHijcoti 
Pohyf’—Vdi allusion to a famous sentence in tlie 
I *JMoral and Political Philosophy ’ on proia-rty. As 
a specimen of his style of reasoning, and the liveli¬ 
ness of his nlnstratioiis, we snlijoin this passage, 
whicli i* part of an estimate ni tiie relative duties of 
m«a in society:— 

QfPropceiy. 

If you should .see a flock of pigeons in a field of 
etinii and if (instead of eacli pickihg where and wiuit 
it Uked, taking just as inudi as it wiuited, and no 
more) you should sco uiuety-uinc of tlieiii gatberiug 
*U they got into a heap, reserving nothing for them¬ 
selves Cut the chaff and tlie refuse, keeping this heap 
fir one, and that the weakest, perhaps worst pigeon of 
flock ; sitting round, and looking on all the winter, 
WhiMi this one was devouring, throwing about and 
it; and if a pigeon, more hfirdy or hungry 
(iu^-the rest, touched a grain of tho hoard, all the 
'others iuMhntly flying uiion it and tearing it to pieces; 
if yoU^idiCuld see this, you would see nothin^ more 
'tlifiin'What is- every day practised and estemlished 
'^^Ug'.taeni -Ateeng ruon you see the nincty-and- 
{(^ng and staaping together a heap of sniicr- 
one (and this one too, often rinte.s^ tho 
Shiest'ited 'vmTiit of theWbole. set—a child, a woman, 

W ot.a fo<d)i'getting nothing for themselves 

tdV Qkirhilt: but a little of the coarsest of the pro- 
UWH indastty prWuccs{ looking 
' they see tho fruits of all their labour 


'i^nt, or spe^^ p.bu^, 
imeh-a. parUck of- tfib hhara,, 
against him, and hanging him ftel-' 

, Tikore must be sotne very imporkM^ 
oceount for an' institution ■whkhv: m ;|h« 
above given, is so paradoj^ieal and ii 

The principal .of thew advantage ate 
ing;— , v'v'i';; 

I.. It increases the ptedueo of l%s.oariihr , 

Tho earth, in cllinates Tike euan, 
without cultivation ; and hone would hb found 
to cultivate tiie grouuki, if others kmiu (o Wad-J 
mitted to an equal share of the produce, T'ho e^ie 
is true of the care offloekstukd hems of tame - 

Crabs and acorns, red deer, rabbits, game, and fish,, 
arc nil which we should have to skibsist upon ln .t&>a 
coimtry, if wc trusted to tho spontaneous prodUciioita 
of the soil; aikd it faros not nikich better with etlmr 
countries. A nation of.iNorth Amerioan sav^s, «on- 
slstlug of two or throe hundred, will take kip ahd, be 
half-starved upon,a tract' of l^d which 
and with Karopoan management, would be'tufl^icbt 
for the inaintornkuce of as many thousai’ids, ' ' ' - 

In some fertile soils, together with great abufidlthcc 
of fi.dk upoik their coasts, and ii; regions where clothes' 
are unnecessary, a cou.sidcrablG degree of popkllatioii 
m.ay subsist without property ip land, whfcfi .is.iho 1 
caMp in the islands of (Italieite; but in loss favoured 
situations, as in the country of'Hew Zealand, 'thoU^ 
tlii.s sokt o( projierty obtain in a sihall degmo, the tit- 
hiibitauts, fin- went of a more secure and leguhtS'esta- 1 
blishuieiit of it, arc drirou oftoiktiiacs by tiic scarcity I 
of proi isigii .to devour one another. 

if. It prcaor'.es the produce of the earth to matu¬ 
rity. 

tVft jfiay judge wltnt would be tho effects of a cOm-i i 
iiiunity <jf right to tlie productions of tho'em-th, front 
(be Ukfiiug speciinen.« which we see of it lif ptesohi. 

A chciry-trec in a hedgerow, nuts in K (pood, the 
grass of au ufistiutcd pasture, are seblom of much- 
advantage to anybody, because people do'not wail for 
the proper scasf>n<af reaping them, ('orn, if any were 
sown, would never ripen; lambs and calves‘Wotild- 
never grow up to sheep and cows, becatme tlie first 
person that met them would reflect tiutt he bad biilter 
take them as they arc tiuwi leave them for ankhcr. 

III. It prevents contests. • ' 

War and waste, tumult and confusion, must be 

unavoidable and eternal where there k net cnoiwrh 
for all, aikd where there am no 'rules 'to tidjust’'me 
dik i.sion. • , 

IV. Tt iinprovcff the convenicney of living.' ' 

■ This it does two ways. It enables mimktitd’ to 
divide themselves into distinct profcasioiis,'Whi^ is 
impossible, unless a man can exektugo tho. pr^ue- 
tions of his own art for w’hat he wants from oth«^ 
amt exchange implies property, hluch of the a^Thn- 
tikge of civilised over savage life dcpop<k, nink this. 
■\Vheii a man i«, from necessity, his otm toitofi 'topt- 
inaker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fiidiemkan, it 
is not x>rubable thap he will he expert at aqy.eff.lkis 
calHiigH. Hcnco tho rude habitatiteifc* 
clothing, and implements of savages, tma t^djeus' 

; length of time Which'aU their (^etetidps,te4t4ii*f4tA, ,‘ 
It likewtte'encouiwgaS those aadgr'hy 
cominodations of human life ar« 
provting to the artist the benefit of Ikls 
impro'vefflctik, without which npptp^a&on , 

wifi never he exerted with eflfeet. ^y f f .. • 

Upon these 'several ac(K>unto wo tnth, 

a few exccptiani, to pnmomite thht 
and the worst provided,-in 
and the consequences of 
better situation .with rtepoct to 
and what aro.kklW-lik'necessaHte-^^Pfe'w^P^^^ 

' ate in place* f 
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Ihe luvlabo^ tJbeiefore, the whole, muHt pre> 
{toiideiwte iir uwatit ^ ^toimty with & and 

great »xGe^ 

Ittaijuaitl)^ of ]i|! 0 ]>orty, in tito degree in which it 
exiita m most counmes of hnrope, abstractedly con 
Bidtrodi evil $ httt it is au ci il whiUi flows from 
those rulfes toncoming the acrjuisitjon and disiKMil oi 
uroperty, by which men are incited to induslrv, and 
by which the object of their industry m i endued 
flCCnrc and lalnablo. If there be any gieat intqii ditv 
Winetmneoted with this origin, it ought to lie luireitid 

In 1802 Ibdey published ins Natural Iheolnqi/, lii>, 
l,isf work, lie enjoyed h mstlf m tlic iounfiy vi itli 
otiis duties and recreations ht w is partn ul irly fond 
of angling and ho mixed fflimliarly w itli Ins lit igh- 
bonn in all tlioir plans of utility, six lalitv, ind lyeii 
oonvivjabty He disposed of Ins time with gu it 
regularity in his garden he Imntid hniiscif to one* 
hour at a tune, twice a-dii in ri uling books of 
aniascniciit,otichoai at breakfast ,ind another in the 
evening, and ona for dinnc r and dns new sp ijk i By 
tuns dividing and hnsbHiding Ins pleasniis, tiny 
tom lined with him to tho last Ik ditl o i tin J^tli 
of Jlny 180> 

Ho works ot X tbeologiiol or pink soplnc li ii ituie 
Jiaie beui so extinsnely populir aming tin i lu 
cated chiBsi s of I ind *s tli< se of 1’ ili j flis pci 
spiioeify of mteihet uid bimpliciti of slyh lu 
almost uiirii at|i 1 Tliough plim ind b iimli and 
OTUD inckgaiif, be bas such ii^oiA and dixuiiiii 
fion, and such a hipjiv iciii ol illnsti it on tli it lu is 
always read with pic isurc ind nistiiiiti n No 
leidcr js cier at a lossfoi I I'Sini fin Is him 

too diJliciilt for eompnbensun lli had tU rut 
wt of popnUns ng tlie most uco uldc ku>«h Igi 
and bhuiling the busincs of life with plnlosojlij 
The prmiiples iiuuhatedin some cf Ins wtiks hiu 
liecii disj uhd, p uf lenl itly Ins dm ti me ol c\] i lu ni \ 
as a riwi of iiiorils, wiuth liis Ki s c in«idcteil is 
ticnthiug on the nutbontj of rt vc ih 1 rcli ion in 1 
also lowering tlu stand ird of tjiiWie iloti Flu 

S rsteiii of X.'ahy nitnnly would i ot luil to f >ski 
U gicat Hid heroic viitucs In ins i nly lile lu i 
reported to hive siid, wdli icspeet to Ins nbstitp 
tiUH tu Ibo tliirtj nmt artiehs ol the ( Iniuli if 
hiiatind.tlul hewus‘toopoirtokeep uonsutiuc 
uid smiotbijig of the aanu livo ss > ‘ m int feclnv 
ncivculcB jus tthieal system lUs abluiiiiiei if uU 
ftypoeiisy aiul ptetenee was piobably it tl i ro rt of 
tbu tititf Like III Juhiism be was i in tu il 
mnmlist, and looked with distrust in im lnj,h- 
atraineil yntue oi enthusustie ilnoti n lie di I 
not write for plnlosopbers or metmbysunns, but 
to. tilt great body ot tho peaiple au' lous lo aequin 
k' iwledge, and to be able to gm ‘an is m for tin 
hope Oias is ui them ’ Ik eonsuJcied the irt of life 
to iQuaist ^ propetly ‘ sif/oiy out hahiH, and fin tins 
no subtle distmetioiis or profound tlieori s were 
necessary, ilia ‘ Mural and I’olitu il I’liilosoplij is 
IVamcd on this basis ot utilitpi. dimtul by stmnr 
«§nse, a diaeeinmg judgment, audasiiuere regaid 
fur tlie^ruc end of all k lowk'jge -the well being ol 
nuuikmd here and hereafter, Ut Pdey’s other works, 
Sir Jampa Maekiutosh has pronounced the follow uig 
opnunti most origimd and ingenious o‘ his 

wiithfgs is Hie Iloro: Tatihno? 'Ok LvnUnees of 
Chrif^aiuty ore fbrnHd out of an admiraule tians- 
lAtlim<ifBntlgr*« Analogy, aiul a most skilful dmdg- 
ment of Lordnera (red.biUty ot the Gospel His* 
tpty. Ho reay bo said to have thus gisen vihw 
to Wbrkits of whieti the flrst was scaretly iiitul* 
nglbio to intotof those who were most desirous of 
ftofitLog hy it: and the soqond soon wearies oat the' 
oreider part ctf readers, though the ^ who on mote 
pi^gnl; bttte alinoat always oeca graduoOy won osex 


to feel pie isure in a display of koofrlo^ prebifyf, 
charity, and nwekness aumatohod bjr an nvoWM 
ad vacate in a cause deeply interring His WalmeMt 
feelings *llis Maturil Theology is tho Von^terfhl 
work of a ni iii who, oftci sixty, had studied uugtptoy 
m order to write it, ind it could only h*wB been 
surpassed hy a m m fsir Cli irhs Bell) who, to g*^ 
ongmality of conception md ele irness of ewosithm, 
oibb il the 1 Is int igt of a high pi u c in the first cJttSs 
of phy biologists ’ 

[ 2 ViC Id lias Midi l /i a /leieiedeaf JDes/yil^ 

[1 Ot I ‘ \ itui 'I i 1 1 g> 3 * 

It 1, xbiifjiy wiilJ vfter ul flu an, the earth, 
thi watc r, tec ra intb dell'htcil L istmci Inaspnng 
III on or A I'Uuniici eiciniig, < n whichever side I turn 
my cyis, iuynad>i of bipjiy fxiiig crowd upon my 
\i( Ml ‘ The iiisut y >ufh aic on the wii g ’ Swaims 
it new I III flics aie tiyiii,' their pinions in the air 
lluir sportive iu< tions, their wanton i la/eo, then 
giituitiu-i iitiviiv, ilicu 'iiiitiniiil (hiinse cif jiktce 
with ut uvf Ol jorir e, t"stifv tliiu foy ind the eft- 
ulfifi n wl iih thi^ tecl in their libly ibstnycrod 
latiiUiis \ Ixt HI n„st the fliwtii in •'pung h 
cu< 1 tlu II ,t ihicr'ui ol'iofts tl at cm Ik, looked 
Ul n, 1 s hit ippi iis t) be It c ijctyn cut, so limy 
111 ‘O jVisi 1 let it H ciily V sjcviiiiin of insect 
lit jWitb whi 'i, ly If 1- Il fl til tiumil btilighdf- 
d n stuatf I, w h ij pen t> 1 1 1 cftci uipiiintid thaai 
w< irewith thil loth i, Jbi vih U winged insect 
I il , iti IS pill hi , IK < [Hill/ limit ujxn tbcir 
[I I I < 10,1 Illicit, Hilt, nil ki I >1 V V nil ty I f eon* 
slituti n,'■ivtilii 1 , 111 I p ihij c 11 dly jn vrilifd, by 
til f flu I s tthuli the Aiith ,i I tliiii lurure hi, a«- 
n( It thmi ”ut till atm pluii i n t tlu inly 

Mine it 11 I pvmii t hr the i it i ic 11 nil iic 

i 1 I with 1, hiUs, „i< l Iv lukiii. Hull juitis, 
mil 1 t I tiv, 1, II shi nil SI II, II tl1 ( ji suck 

mg It Hill 11 I nhiiil lit f'l it this is a state of 

I till It I wimt c'sc sninll fix tluiit sp ( 1 e,cto 

ih ojHiiti 11, ai 1 , I II ‘ hit spiiiisari niimiiig j 

il It with HI i'I iitv 111 thin mitions whi h carries 

with It <i ly link cl j h isuio J arj,c piitejus of ' 
gi mill m s nuiinits bill i veied with, thc^ busk 
viils|ii hsiyiiituu, 11 we II ik t iwhi.t tiicw ircis 
pi liiec, sli il» it tho liv of fishliiqucnt the tmigms 

it iiieis, i I iki , in I ert tlu six it, li ihoso arc so 

hijjv tint tiny knm/ ii t what to d) with thini- 
Solve I'l a ittro’es, tluii vivi^ilv, tliui 1 ips 
lilt II thi w ltd, tmii fob s 111 It (whuh I have 
noti 1 1 11 11 lUil liiiii, with ti[uil nttiiiti ii and 
iiuus 1 iit>, al <011 hire to sh \ then exitss of 
Jill Is, ill lit sin plv I’ll ifliits ol t'lat excisn 
\V 11 in. ly till isik HI v lalracveiiiig upon a I 
,Hilly shill 111 I with HI <11 111 / tiik, I hue iic 
i|utiitly itn nki 1 th i|]i inn ic it i diik edcud, 

II iithii Vfiy thiik mist, bin mg ii r the edge of 
th w ltd, 11 till hei),lit, J ikij,, jt hilt a yard, and 
ol the I K i Itli 1 1 tv o 11 1 ’ r < y uds, stretching along 
thecoislas lir is the eye tmld leaeh, and always 
H til big w if,/! the w lid When this clvnd came to 
Ik, fxviin led, it proved to bo nothing els® than ro i 
inuth spid liUdlwith young sbnnips lu thcoctirt 
boun ling into the an from tho sh Ulovv margin of tin 
watei, or tium the wet stud If any luotion ot a 
mute iininal could express deli/ht, it was this, it 
they b id iiieaiit to make syus ot then happuiena, 
they lonid not have done it iiu le inltlligibly. Sup¬ 
pose, then, what 1 have no diult <rt, eoeh ndividuajl 
of this uuiiibcr to be in i state < f positive <ti|oyment; 
what a sum, collectivi ly, rt gratiSi ilion and pica, 

, suie have wc here lief no oui viewl 

llio young ot ill iiinnals appeal to mo to reo^sie 
pleasuio simply from the exegeciso of their luubs an^ ^ 
bodily fheultien, witboit refmxoiec to any cinl 
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aUwo], U 8 « to b« aiMtottod Itv tito exertion. 
iH cbU^i kawidag anjr^idng ilte ueo of lan-i 

guagiittem& high degtee deliiitrt^'mth being ^Ue 
to »p<M. It* jnoewant lepetrtiw of a f<>» aiticulate 
(oiind*, or perha^ie of the Miigle trord which it ha* 
tofttned to taonouiiOe, proveri^ui point clearly. Jfoi 
hi it less pieteed ivith it* fbM *uccc«>ful endearoulu 
to walk, or rather to mu (which piecodes walking^ 
althou^ entucly ignoiant of the iiiiiMitance uf the 
attaintuent to ito future life, anil mu without apply* 
ing it to any preeent purpoee A 'hiW is delighted 
mth <>jpea}an|U without hating anything to ea>, 
and wi^ walkihg, without knowing whue to 
And, prior, to both these, 1 am dispo 1 1 tobilieic 
that the waking hi un oi intanci arc agn cably taken 
U^mth the eiiercw of iision, oi itrhips, nioie 
properly apeaking, with Icuning to see 
But it 1* not ftr youth alone that tho great Parent 
of Creation hnth pioiidtd. llanpuiess is found with 
thepninug tit no less thm with tht plavtul kittiu , 
tn the arm chair of ciuimg agi, a*' well as in uiht r 
the spiightliness oi the dance or the animation of fhc 
chase To noiclty, to aeuteucss of sensation, to hoiM, 
to aidonr <f pursuit, sue teed* wiiat is, m no iulou 
aider'hie donee, an e juivaleut fir them all, * peictp 
tton of ease ’ llceiu is the exai t difteiemo Itlwcin 
the young mid tho old Tho jonng aie not happ> 
hut when enjoying pleasure, tho old uio happy wIkd 
fno from pam. And this eoustitutiou suits with tin. 
degrees of animil piwcr which they respcttiiely 
po<wcis Iho iisour of jouil was to be stimulated 
to action by impatience oi icst, whilst to tho i nl i 
eility of nge, tjuietness and npiso bu me j tin 
grauficatiriis In one important step the a Iv ant i.,! 
u With the old A «tite oi case is, gci trolly speak I 
mg, lore ottunable than i s*ate it pleasure A 
con htution, thcief rc, i huh cm enjoy case, is \ n 
terable to tint wluch tan taste only jihusuii Ihi 
saiuoperciptiou of eosi oilciitimcs rtn Urs old ngt o 
(imdiuoii orgicat eomtorl, cpteially when nding at 
its ^chor attei a busy tr tunpfstiius life It i» 
well dosenbed by Ttousseau to It the interval ci if 
pose and eiy lynieut between the tuny ind the cid 
of life. How lar the same cause extenia ti flhm 
animal natures, (.ui not bo judged oi with icTtuiiitv 
The appearauee oi •'atisfaction with wliuh most uni 
maU, as their activity sutsides, seek m I enjoy lest, 
ailorda reason to belnvo that this seuict cf gratilioi 
tim 18 appoinUd to ids meed bio uiidci all ri m st 
of it* various forms lu the species w th which we 
are best acquamte 1 , n vmely, c ur c wi, I im fai, even 
as an obsmer ot hiimm life, fiim tiiiukiig that 
youth iM its happiest sea ion, much less the only 
happy one 

A new and flhistratcd edition ot PaUy’s ‘ Natural 
Theology’was published m lU'i with scientiheilliis- 
tintion* by Sir Ch urk* Bell, ami u preluniniry dis 
unnee by Henry Lord Brougham 
Db Biciubd TVarsov, bishop of Idamlaff (17 >7- 
181b), did good service to the cause of revealed rch- 
gicirt and social order by his replies to (iibboti the 
hlrtorlan, and ThoitiM I’ame To Ihd former he 
addressed i series of letters, entitled An Apoirgi/ Jot 
CfUrhlicmug, in answer to Cribbon's relebrafed chap- 
ttrp on the rise and progress ot Christianity , ami 
whert Paine pabhsbed his Age of Iteuson, the 
met It With a rigorons and conclusive reply, 
whieo he tenoM An Apohgt/ /or thf Stbk Watson 
abd fhthilshed a few sermons, and a edleetion of 
thebf&Mjal tracts, selected from various authors, in 
wr TOUlnias. tin Whi(i principles stood in the way 
of Us (dstrcih prefbnaeat, and he had not tiiigna 
niimtr buHiigh to coooeal his disappointment, whic h 
ia stfwg^ ekpressod In an autobic^aphical mMcoir 
Mbbtitod if«r hi* death by hii * 011 . Hr Watson, 


however, whs a tam ef fw<dbte inte^ecii, and of 
TBctons Imowledgo. iHs Qeatobyer»igl worle* are 
highly honoiirable to him, both ftjr iSaaly and 
egi^d spint in which they are wrlfi^, and (ha 
ItoM clearness and stuength of hia teaMMihi^ 

»» Bmar Pobtsoo^ bishop of Loiidmi 
I8O8X was a popular fUgmtary of the (huroh,.to>ijbc^ 
of a variety of semona and tracts eonneeted Wvtoe* 
church discipline He disthiguiAed hinuelf at eolr 


iif 






*Iniub cf bull og Purtci iik it bunbiidsc, Kcpf 

Icgc by A pri/t poem On Deulh, whuh has beai 
eften reprintcA it is hut a foeWe toimsenpt of 
Blur’s Orave’ Hr Porteous warmly bgiriended 
Ikattie tlie poet (whom ho wished to Uke coders 
111 the church oi iengland), and he is said to have 
ttssi»tf d Ilounali More in her novel of Caleb*, 
DbSavuh Iloi si r y, bishop oi btAsiphilfid 
18 Ub), was lino of tho most oonepicnous citiichtmn 
li Ills daj He bdonged to the high edtureh pirtjr, 
and strenuouslj icvisted all pchtical Or eochsiasticsl 
eliingc ill wis learned and elo<]aent, hut mrouc 
to (ontfovirsy, and Ufleient in charity and {be 
milder virtues Ih* ihanicter was not unlike tliat 
of one of Ins pitronv ChaneeWor ThurJow, steam 
ind unbending, but cast in n nianlj nion)ct, He 
wa* m indefatigible student Hts nrstpubUo ap* 
pcaraiiec w is in the cliaroctcr of u man of sedesjee. 
JIc was some time sccrctarj of tlic Boyel Sod^— 
wrote V irious short treatises on sclmittno mhjet is, 
uid pubhsiicd an edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
works As a critie ind scholar he liad eepnilii, 
ind hw disquisitions on the pre^hett Isaiah^m 
Hosco, his tnuislationa of the Psalm*, and hit HtW- 
cttl Critic isnu) (m tour volume*), justly entitle hun 
to the houemr of the mitre Um sermotorfr) 
volume*, an about the host m the langj^pi^l 
nervous, and profound, he entered undamltedQnM 
the most diiiienlt subjects, and dispelled, by 
and argmuent, the doubt that hung^ oree’aptrem 
passages of benpture He wa* to nutoy ypiPi 
onga^d m 4 conteoversy with Hr 
subject (A tlie divm 
batonts lost their temper j 1 
sorted to a obarge of ‘ fppoto; 
it wo* evident that, hg 
strug^ 
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VM%‘ f0 a^togooui fIw polUicsl 

opisiOMi «nd w^wuiiie of t}ie bisbop iroro more 
iHI4i!fMfii}](/ fdl^MCed by Bebert Btdl, ia hw Apo- 
kwr finr Ijrwdom of tho Frosii. 

XhiBWW Wa1www>* (1756-1801) enjoyed ctfSe* 
bt{^ b|^ 86 ft writer oo costrovcrnal divinity’ 8ad 
8 eWvical Oritic. Ho tlie church m coneioiiuonco 
or hi* ooibr&oing Unitarhin optnioof, and afterward* 
left alio the diMontinfr eetabhehmcnt at Uacknuy, 
to vhh^ ho had attached hintaelf. He publwhcd 
(fhnalations af some of tluj opwtlea m the New Tls- 
tament^ and an entire traoRlation of the same wicd 
volfinic, aith notoi. lie wo* al&o author of a vork 
on Chidatian Evidence, in reply to Paine The 
biahop of Uandaff itavinK in 1708 written an .iddrus 
M^hit tho principle* of the French Hevolution, 
Wakofi^d jn4t'h«d to it, and w<it subjected to a 
crown proiecntlon for hbtl; ho was found guilty, 
and Bontenced to two years’ imprisonment If< 
puMlihed edition? of Horace, Virgil, Lucrctiiis, \c 
' which ranked him among the first sthohrs of 1 1 » 

I time. Wakefidd was .in hontsl, precipitate, .and 
‘ simple-minded uian; a rythnt^ncjn in hi> diet, and 
eccentric in many of hi* habit? and oninion'i ‘ IK* 

I wa*,' says one of his Biographers, ‘ as viokiit .igi’ii't 
Greek accents os henoB <igunst tlic Triiiitr, < nd 
I anathematised the fiflal n .as strongly os cpisf opaiy ’ 
The inhdcl puntiplcs winch .vlxmmkd at tin. 

I period of thoiicnch Revolution, apd tontimied to 
I ^tab» both France and England for some yens, 

. induced a disreg.ard of iitid piety long aftiiw.'id-, 
in the higher circles of llutmi soiKty 'lo lou v- 
teracl Uus MJi WitBi.Rroni t, then mtiflldr of pai - 
Hauient for the county </f \ oik, piiblisUoil in 17'i7 1 
Vuw 0/ thi I'lfin lull/ JUhii'oiis '•fhin i/ 
Proftned i'k iituitt\ in Ihe fLi/liir anil MuH'i ( li'\f. 
of tliM (XmUi/, Conlia\tiil mth Jiuil fZ/isii, idy 
Pile editions of tin wo<k were v*ld wiilni -jix 
months, and it still ca.niiinies, m variflus kinguagi s, 
to fehn a popular rclnnous treatise, llic lutbor 
attested, by Ins daily life, the siimrity of Ins r pi¬ 
nions. William Wilbcrtorof w.w the s >n of .i w dlli> 
merchant, and bom at Hull in 17?*) lie w i* cdu- 
I cated at Cambridge, and on eompleting his twintj- 
I first year, was jetumed to imrlia'iiait l»i Ins n itivc 
I town, lie soon dibtingu««h*Hl bimscH b^ Ins talmts, 

I and bcr''itH the idol of the fashionubk world—d ini 
{ing at Alm.ock’s, and singing befote the J‘iin< * ot 
Wolea Ju 1784, wink pursuing a eoiitn’cnt.d tour 
I wiUi some relations, m coiupanj with Dean ^lilntr. 

, tlte latter 80 impressed him with the truths oi*t hm- 
j tianity, that Wdbcrforce entered uiion a new hb*, 
I and abandoned all hi* former gantic*. In parli i- 
I went ha pursued n strictly independent course For 
' twanty years he laboured for the abolition of Jin 
ji slave-triwc, a gnestinn witli winch Ins name is m- 
, separably entwined. Hi* time, his talents, inlliniKC, 
and proj/irs, were directed towards the consummation 
of this Direct, and at length, in 1807, he hid the 
high gratification of seeing it ficcomplished. The 
imhiion pf Wilberforce w as mild ami ehecrful, un 
mixw with austerity or gloom lie ilosed ids 
, lung and iOustHous lift* on the 27tii July 183,t, uuo 
, men teho, by ihoir virtues, taknts, and 

/ hhpiet; their own character on the age w 

tnoy Bvc. His latter }‘cars realised Ins own 


[On ihi( JSfferts of Meftpien-] 

\ (hb plllte beats high, and wo aio ilushed 
ud health, and vigour; when all goes 
perou%i and nieces* sceuis almost to auti- 
Mit ifiniiiL then vra aot the >rant of the 
tit : but when fortune frowns, or 


friends forsake us} when sorrow, or iddSteis, or eld 
ago come* upon u«, then H is tinU ti« HdkaiCrKy of 
the pJewires of leligion is established OH!^ tkfc* of 
dlstipation and vamt>, winch are ever apt to fiy ftem 
us when we are roost in want ef their aid. then 
h scarcely a more luelainholy sight to a considMfcty 
mind, than that at an old man who is a Rteaogeh’llb 
those only true sourec-, ot satisfaction. How 
and at the same time h m disgusting, i? it to see suw 
a one awkaardlv eateuiiv at the pleasure* of hi* 
jounger years, which are ui.wbt3onil hi? reoeh} or 
feebly attfuiiitiiig to retain thtni, while they mock 
bn eiidfavours nud < luue his pi vsp' To such a one 
gloomily, itiderd, docs the evemng , t life i» ' Ml 
IS sour and < heiilc*'*. He van i.» illitr look backward ^ 
with (oinplareuiy, nor forward with hope ; while ftie 
aged Christian, nlying on the a—iired imreyof hw i 
Redeemer, »in calmly rcllcct that hi* disraiswen w 
.it h 1*1(1; thit bn rodeniption drawr*th nigh, Whdo 
his stiuipth declines, and his farullk**) decay, he can 
quietly lejMist hiroseit cn the fob litj of flotl; and at 
tne vir> < nnani o of the v .idev of th • shadow of death, 
he e,u lilt up ui eje dim peihaps and feeble, ytt | 
01 ea ion illy spiiUiii^ with lii>ii(, and tuntldcnt^ 
loiilcmg laiwiiri] fo the neai possfssicu of his hcawnly 
inhci >t nil I. Mo tb'ise jo)s whnb tv< hath not seen, 
1101 c 1 hf.ird, n illui hull it enttred into the heart 
ol m.i) to cciiKivc ’ A\l' r 'tiikiug lessons have we 
hadd the* prei am ns ttnure of all ulduuary posse- 
sioni • Wealth, ai d j owci, rod pio peiity, how peiu- 
liaily t uiMtoiy and U’lurtain ‘ But religiiiu dis-i 
jHii'f. liir clu 11 LSI CO. dial' in the siasoii* ot iMgcnce, j 
111 pn (ity, n »mJc, m Sitkuss, and m ibath. The 
cs inti 1 iipiniritv of tint 'iippoit winch is.ltiivod 
f* ,oi uli '1111 IS bss Kit, )t least it iS Us, vppaifnt, 
whi I the t hristiHii i, m 1 ill possQss-rn ot ntawi ti d 
pliiiK 11, and I III’, .n 1 ,11 tht ,.,lt<'f Ultilio.liid 
fo tui i i’lt wlicn dl these >il swtpi awiybytko 
mile band of t'l *e oi th* lou h Id i ts ot .luversity, ^ 
till iiu ( hiisliin stands, hke the ^loiy of the forest, 
(lilt in 1 VI iiii Is ; stupi'cd, 1’ de d, ot his summer 
lilii,.!, but ill II than*'ndiioiciniptoiJieobwr¥- 
II'etc the oliii stiUi ill (I Ills'ubstaii'j,d evtiire. 

sVnotlier disiingiiishc 1 vuIuiUcr in the cntUie of 
r li.mns inshuitn u, ,iiid .in i \tt iisiv e nuscellaneou? 

V liter, w Is Mbs livtsew Menu, who&e w ihs *<> 

1 .'ve prtvioush e> nmerated, ^ 

It, * ‘vni c 1 vaa—PK niw vhi) vivluii-— 

1 l-V, SIIIMV SMlin 

D« ,<v'u n I’vRi, kl 7 ir-l's 25 ) waw liettcr known , 
a. ,i ill's il oihilirthm i tlu lopin',. Ilia sor- 
I'lons on cduiatuiu .in. how tier, n irked with to¬ 
te my ot aianineiit 'ud lilnr>hty of teehng. Ufa 
cclebnitcd Sp.tal seimoii, wlien tiriiited, prescutetl ' 
the* singnlir .uiomnly ol fifty-one pa_is of text artd ' 
twohondiLil mil twelve if notes. Mr tirodwin at-I 
t u kod son.e of th< pi n'eiph a kiid dew u in tlua ihs- i 
souisi, as not suffineutly deiuociatic for hia taste? i 
for thougK*a stamh Mlug, Parr was no rcvolu- I 
tiomstorlovcllei, Jlii!,ob3«*ctwastooxteud.cducatian j 
ainong the poor, and to lunehorato their condition 
by Kraduol and constituikvnal means. Hr I’ur was 1 
long head master of Norwich scliool, and in knyw* | 
i(>dite of Greek hteratuie wa* not siup-tssed by any i 
*chdar of hit, day. His unciimproiniMug sumurt m J 
Whig principles, his extensive kaaning, and a ccr -1 
tain pedantry and oddity of ehar,uiter, rendered hiot' 
alwitys conwiuuouB among Ins brother churchnieni, 
Hu med at IlHltun, in Waiwickahire, the perpetual 
curacy of vrhu h he lud enjoyed for above forty veanj^ 
and wherb he had faitlifuuy dist^arged his dp^ flft; 
a puish pastor. * j,. -v, 

JDk Eowaud MacixiY, the pceswot biahup of Baf- 

m 
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1^19 anfl J825l> 

n thifd ^ttmo tf^^^moti^r.tnoiu^ed before tbe s<i| 
Ojfe^ of Ldiocfo'a fill,' Vbe%)l^ aucceeded Dr Heber j 

of a yasfly ioisro^ed edition of Morell’s 
<Jr«)t; Tbesnutus, trhieJi^ feigagcd bis attention for 
about oJevea years.'; .' 

Tin* llEv. tSinNST Smith, veil known as a witty 
misoeUaiieODS writer and critic, is a canon resblcn* 
tiaty of St Paul’s. Mr Smith publishcd^two volumes 
of aefttions in the year 1809. They are more re- 
niarkiible for plain goOd sense than for origiiiJility or 
eluqUehccJi' A few senteners from a sermon on tbe 
Jjgoe 6f ovr'Cauntn/ will sliowthe homely carncst- 
new citjthis author's serious style: — 

' [Dijffrtd/y of Gowi’ning « iVo/iwi.] 

It wotiltl seem that tbe science of gnrenunent is an 
unappropriated region in the universe of knowledge. 
’I’lwsc sciences with which tbe passions can never iu' 
terfere, are considered to be attainable only by study 
and by reflection; while there are not many young 
men who doubt of their ability to make a constitution, 
or to govern a kliigdom : at the same ’time there can¬ 
not, i)crhnps, be a more docidod proof of a gu]<ertieial 
understanding than tho depreciation of those ditficul- 
ties which are inseparable from the soieiice of jgovern- 
ment. To know well tbe Lical and the natural man; 
to tra<k the silent march of human allairs ; to seize,! 
with happy intuition, on those great laws which re¬ 
gulate the prosperity of empires; to roeoucile prin¬ 
ciples to eircumstaacc'.s, and be no wiser than tiie 
times will permit; to anticipate the efl'cets of eviiy 
scpccnlation upon the entangled relations and awkwo-I' 
complexity of »val life; and to follow' out the Ibeo- 
rems of'the senate to the daily comlin'tn of the cot- ' 
tnge> is a ta.sk which ttiey will fe.ar most who know it 
b<»t—a t.ask in which the great .and tho good have 
often foiled, and which it is not only wisi', but pious 
and just in (A>mnK>n men to avoid. 

J.lfcfiiM of Aeqiiii'iiig JJiislindlo/i.'] 

It is niitural to every man to wish for distinction; 
and the praise of those who can confer honour by their 
praise, in spite of all false philosophy, is sweet to 
eTeiy..biiinau^cart; but as eminence can-be but tho 
lot of a few, patience of obscurity is a duty which wc 
owe' not more to our own happiness than to the qniut 
' of the world at large, tiivc a loose, if you are young 
and ambitious, to that spirit which throbs within you ; 1 
measure yoursolf with your equ.als; and learn, from 
frequent competition, tbe place which nature has al¬ 
lotted to you; make of it no mean battle, but strive 
hard } strengthen your soul to the search of truth, and 
(ullowthat spectre of cxeellnice which beckons you op 
beyond tho w-alls of the world to something better 
than man has yet done. It maybe you .shall burst 
out into light and gluiy at tbe last; but if frequent 
.i^lwre convince you of that mediocrity of nature 
which is incompatible with great actions, submit 
■'tjiMjy Mid cheerfully to your lot; let no mean spirit 
<tt nf0ge tempt you to throw off your loyalty to your 
to prefer a vieioua celebrity to obscurity 
groHtiiM with, piety and virtue. If you.caft throw new 
..llg'htnpon moral truth, or by any exertions multiply 
ib^^Jehmforts'or conflrm tbe happiness of mankind, 

> guidea you to the true ends of your nature: 




tthlehia’l^ered in tlie work of revolutions; and deens 
j4t <w eVer WilaWwn, than to found a 




upon thh of miareby and 


the seen“A of irb 

wSAe with greater joyahe.bfeath pf d«r j?oh‘th! 
why are not other soils asKratoful, and otlieeheftVens 
as'*g!iy! Why does the soul of man over cliugto 
earth where it flrst knew pleasure and pain, 'andyUfiv 
der the rough discipline of the paSMone, was 
the dignity of moral life ? Ts it only that onr;itoRt^ 
contains our kindred aud our friepdai And If.lt Tu>- 
thing but a name for our socii^ aflecUons 1 It z^annot 
be this; the most friendleas' of human heiniffi has St 
country which ho wlmiros and' extols, and vwieh he^ 
Would, in Iho same circums^'meos, prefer to aB others 
under heaven. Tempt him with the faltesi face of 
nature, place him by living waters upder.stia^uiyy 
trees of Lebanon, open to his view, all tl*o gth^us 
allurements of the climates of tho sun, he will 'love 
the rocks and desol ts of bis childhood betl^ than all 
these, aud thou canst not bribe his kouI to forget, the . 
laud of his nativity; he will sit down and wwp by j 
the waters of Babylon when he tomemhers th^, oli 
Sion! . • 

»n MBnntettT MKpsu. 

Du IIkubiuit MA«sn, bishdj> of Peterborough, 
who dieil ill Miiy is.'W at nn advnnccd age, obtained 
distinction aa thp translator and commentifior of 
‘ Midiaelis's Introduction to the I?ew TestameuV 
one of thc^most valuable of moderii 'work.s mi disi* 
nity. In 18(>7 this divine Wfis .appointed J.«dy,Mar¬ 
garet’s professor of divinity in the university of 
I'ainbriUge, in 1810 he was made bishop of l.taudair,d 
and in MUt hosuecocdeil to the sec of Peterborough. 
Besides his eililion of Micliaelis, Dr Marsh piuUished 
Lirlim’'-' on Divinilt/, and a CcmpariUirn V/ow of iJm j 
('hari-lu’^ of hnglavd anil Rome, llo was author also 
of some coiltroveT-sini tracts on the Catholic question, 
the Bible societT, &«. in which lie evinced great 
acuteuMS, tincturoil with asperity. In early life, 
during a residence in tlcrmany. Dr Marsh pnbllshc><|, 
in the German language, various tracts in defence 
of the jailicy of his own country in.Um continental 
wars; imd more particularly a very elaborate //is- 
lory of the Politics of Great ihiUtiit and from 

the Time of the Omferenve. at Pilnilz the Dvelaralton 
of ir«r, a w'ork which is said to have placed a 
marked impression on tho stale of public opinion 
in Germany,' and for which he received a very cm- 
siderablc pi-nsion on the reconimcndatioH of Mr l^tt. 

About the year 18;tS apiK-ared the first of the 
celebrated Tracts for the Times, hy Members of 
theeUnii'ersity of Oxford, which have ori;^natoi.i 
a keen controversy among the cUirgy of Uuajbhnrcli 
of Knginnil, and caused a wide yenb or sehisra 
in that ancient cstabiishmeqt> Thp'|iecti}!ar doo- 
trines or opinions of this sect are known..i 
term i'lfttcywi/i, so culled after o«c rf their-firatuud j 
most intrepid supporters. Da Suivajm} ' 

PusBY, second son of tho teto Hon, PhlllpPwy/att4‘ 
grandson of tlie Eari ,of l^nor. . This . 

wiis born iu 180 U, and educated at 
college, Oxford, wher?, iu 1828^. Jm 
profrssor .of Hebrew. In^ conxunotitm-.'wl^-iMjwml; 
other members, of tlie hnivewity .iMVOJCpfA'Wt 
Hewmou, Professor EewcII,&c.|), Di:Putey.<tn^4ti^, 
an association for spreading afid.advoiOtp^'/^^S^ 
views reganiing ebureh diseipjditesihd 
from this association sprung 
limes.*, ‘ The tenels mamtidiieil .Sy filfeltyShfeirfitete 
w^’^lefl^ ai^ 

’^ey .clt^i^ .A jiedici^’ 
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socnt from tim dpoai^csi that is; the« dc(4»red that 
riot paly had the church ever roaintaHied the thm; 
ord^ imhroked successicm IndiTi- 

(lusJb;. ctmohlcahy oi^ftincd, was ei\)byed by fog 
chorcm, abd eupntlal to Imt eidstcnce; in shoirt> 
witiiotat this th^ could be no elmrch at all. Th^ 
hpM the doctrine of baptismal reiteneration, of sacra¬ 
mental ab'solntlcn, and of a real, in contradistinc¬ 
tion' tb a figurative' or symbolical presence iu tlie 
ISuhai'ist. llioy maintained thp duty uf fasting, of 
ritual.obediCnSe, and of communion with the apos¬ 
tolic church, declaring all dissenters, and, as a ne¬ 
cessary consequence, the members of the cliurch of 
•Sdbtland, and idlchnrcbcs not episcopal, lobe mem¬ 
bers of BO church at alL They denied the validity 
of lay-b^ism: tliey threw out hints from time to 
time ^;huh, evidenced an attachment to the theolo¬ 
gical aystem supported by the iionjurUig divines in 
the days Of James IL; and the grand Trotestant prin¬ 
ciple, as established by Luther—^thc right of private 
inteiTiretation of Holy Scripture—they denied.’* The 
tracts were discoutinued by order of tlie bishop of 
tlxfiard; but the same prineijiles have been inain- 
t.ahied in various publicjvtions, as in Mil Glaostosk’s 
two works, Qa the Rvlation of the Ctivruh to the Slate, 
and CHureh Priticiplvii^ Mii Ciikisxji.vs’s ViseipUne 
of the Anolican Chureh, Stc. In 1843 Dr I’uscy was 
suspended firohi pn’Miing, and censured by tlie 
University for what was deiiounoed ^is a heretical 
sorinoif in winch he advanced the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transnbstantiation. The jmblications on 
tids memorable controversy are not rtma^kjjhlc for 
any literary merit The tracts are dry i)oleinic.al 
treatises, interesting to comparatively few but aea- 
hms chimilimcn. * 


• KF.V. liOBi nr HALT.. « 

The Rev. Robi;rt II-ill, A. If. is in|tly regarded 
as one of tiie most distinguislieil on,aments of the 
body of English dissenters. lie was the son of a 
llaptihtininUter, and born at Arnsby, near Leicester, 
on the 2d of 3Tay 1704. Ho studied divinity at an 
academy in Bristol for the education of young men 
preparing for the ministerial office among the Bap¬ 
tists, £!ul was mliuitted a preacher in 1780, but 
next year attended King’s college, Aberdeen. Sir, 
.lames Mackintosh wa.s at the same time a student 
of tlie university, mid the congenial tastes aiidjiur- 
suils of the young men led to an itilimate friendship 
between them. Prom their partiality to Greek 
literature, they were nameil by their class-fellows 
‘Plato ami JTcrodotus.' Both were also attaclied to 
the study of teuirals and metaphysics, which tlidj- 
cherishoa through life. Ilnll entered the elmreli as 
assi&iant'to a ilaptist minister at Bristol, whence he 
removed in-1790 to Cambridge. He first appean-d 
ns on auHfor by publishing a contivversial pamphlet 
entiUed C'drdtiomi’fy CanmUnt vnm a Love vf Free- 
<i^*whiij%uppoared in 17ul; in 1793 ho published 
hiti'cdoqtt^nt'and pbwerlhl treatise, An Afolopy for 
the 'FfeeAm of^ 0>e Ptm; ami in 1799 his sermon, 
Mo^lnt IrySdellty eoneneleted with respect to its Injliwnee 
oti 'Soei^. The latter was designed to stem the 
'Jocrent ^infidelity which Imd set in with Oie Prench 
IteiVol^tioni and is po lcss remarkable for profound 
thau fbr the elegance of its style and the 
lipled^itt of its imagery. Uis celebrity as a writer 
WlhVfhT^er tended by his Reflections on War, a 
'Bertnmrpu^ish^ ih'lSOa f and TAs Sentiments proper 
tmothcr seringa, preached in 
1803, 1*1^.; hf highly eloquent and spirit- 

>,S'A''''I 




stlryinsf-possessiiig, indeed, the flhi q^ S^ergy of 
a martial .IJiic or war-song. Zd, 
the noble intellect of Mr Hml wn%niu£9|^ 
sequence of severe study operatfng bn an aidejat-bod 
susceiitlblo temperament. His friends set oh, 1^1 
subscription for pecuniary assistance, and a 
annuity of iilOO was procured fo^' him. Tie shortly' 
afterwards resumed his ministerial functions, butih 
about twelve months he had anoBier attack. This 
also was speedily removed; hut Mr Hall resigned his 
church at Cambridge. On ids complete recovery, 
he became pa.«tor of a congregation at r.eiccsteL. 
where be resided for about twenty years. Huring ’ 
this time he published a few sermons and Criticisms 
in the Eclectic Review. The labour of writing fo? 
the press w.is opposed to bis habits and feelings. 
He was fiistidious as to .stylo, and be suffered uodet 
a disease in the .spine which entailed i^n him acute 
pain. A sermon on the death of the Princess Char- j 
lotte in 1819 vas justly eoii.sidered one of most 
impressive, toneliing, and lofty of his discourses, 

In 182R he removed from 1 Bicester to Bristol, 
where ho oilieiated in charge of tlio B.a]>Ust COH- 
grugation till within a fortniglit of his death, 
which took place on the 21st of February 1831. 
'I’lie masculine intellect and extensive acquire¬ 
ments of Mr Hall have seldom been found united 
to so much rhetorical and evea poetical brilliancy 
of imagiiintiun. His taste was more refined than 
that of Burke, and his style more chaste and cor- 
rcf-t. Hi.s solid learning and unfeigned piety gave 
a weight and impressiveness to all he uttered and 
wrote, while his classic taste enabled him to clothe 
his thoughts and imagery in laiiguiige the most 
appropriate, beautiful, and commanding. 'Tliosewlio 
listeiic'l to his ]mlpit minislrations were entranced | 
by his fervid eloquence, whicii truly disclosed the 
‘ ia'anty of holiness,’ .and mclti-1 by the awe and 
fervour ivitli which he dwelt on the mysteries of 
deatli and eternity. His published WTitings give 
but a brief and inadequate picture of his varied 
talents i jet they are so highly finished, and display 
•sic-h a conibiimtion of difibront powers—of lo^cM 
prcci.sion, metaphysical acutcnc.ss, practical sense 
and sagacity, with a rich and hi.vuri.snt imagination, 
mill all the graces of conipo.eiHon—that they must 
bo considered among the most valnablocqiitribations j 
made to modern literature. A coiiipleto edition of 
his works lias been published, with a life, by Dr 
Olinthns Gregory, in six volumes. 

[On W'lStJcHi.] 

l-irery othu qii.ility besides is suborcliuaic and in¬ 
ferior to wjsdiini, ill the a-inie vense as the mason who 
. lays the bricks ami .stones in a building !.s iiilurior to 
the aiehitcet who drew the plan and Kujierinteuds the 
work. The furii.er CM-eiUes only what the latter con¬ 
trives and ^iroets. Xow, it is the prerogative of 
wisdom to presiilo over uveiy inferior principle, to 
regulate the AceVoise of every power, and limit too 
indulgence of every appetite, as shall best conduced 
one groat eml. It being the provinee of wisdom to 
pre.side, it sits as uiupiro on every difficultv, and so 
gives the final direction and control to all the powers 
of our nature. Hence it is entitled to lie considerod' 
•as the top and summit of perfection. It belongs to; 
wisdom to determine when to act, and when to coase— ■ 
when to reveal, and when to conceal a matter—when- 
to speak, and when to keep Rilcncc—when to give, and • 
when to receive; In short, to re^jlate the mcasnis of : 
aH thing.s, as well as to determine the end, and pro-r^i 
vide tlio means of obtaining the end pursued in evety." 
deliberate course ef action. Every particular facQ%i. 
or skill, besides, needs to derive direiKloh front thiSi 
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the.r nt6 ail quite innqtable of dtfecHns tbonisclirMi. 
Tt« art of naTigRtioii, fur inetspco, will tewh iw to 
ktwr a ship across the oceap, bat It a ill norcr teiwb 
ue on wlmt ocrasiona it in proper to t'lko a voyage. 
Tho art of war will in^traot i« bow to marshal an 
army, or to fight a battle to tiro j'r..ntr‘t a<lvantage, 
but you mu t lenui from a higher school when it is 
fitting, just, and proper to wage war or to lunlip pence 
Too art of the huslmiiltnan is to row and bring to 
niatuiitytho prOwoag fruits of the eaith; it belongs 
to anotW shill to regulate ihfir eonsumpllon hi a 
regard to our health, forture, and other ciwumstancos. 
In ehoit, theie is no faculty we c*nn > xert, no njicoies 
of skill%e Pan apply, but iiMuhes .) siipfTinlei.diiig 
^and—but looks up, .ii it mre, to -oine higher priu- 
elple, as a imiil to her mistress (or diicction, and this 
unitemal siiperintcrdent is nisdom. 


fA f/i' runmil fki fur fJi( J’rini'm ChoihUc 

of 

Horn to inberit the most lUu Inous rionariliy in 
tho Wf'ild, and united at an eailv period to ll.e ob|rit 
of her eboice, -whose virtues amply jiistifipil her pie- 
ferrlice, she enjoyed (what i' not alwavs vlro privilege 
of that rank) the highest connubial felicity, and had 
tho prospect of eotiillining all tlietianqnil tiipiyjneiit' 
of pri-yate lite with the ^J>lendo^•r of a loyal statu n. 
Placed on the summit of socn ‘y, to hei every eve was 
turned, in her evciy hvpe vv.vs cmtied, .vnd nothing 
was waulin.' to complete hit Iiinitv escep*- pupe 
tviity. To a aiandeur of mind suded to Ini lo'cl 
birth end lofty destination, she pun/d .in pmji . c 
taste lor tin- beauties ot n. tine loi the <l.ir> <•( 
mirenn iit, v.lieic, (.n from the e.i oi tb. nuilt 1 11 , 
and the ‘riioloiis aipUticms ol t.'shionible lih*, he 
emplc jdl her Imiiis m vjsitini, with hei distlnmii>hr 1 
consort, the cotlages of the pnii, in itipi iviii'- lei 
virtues, in pcifccting lui r,avii, .i I f.cipuun' (hi 
knowlcdip' bfht adapted to (ja-ility Jiu fm (he |>< - 
session (,f power ai)d the t ivts of iiiipiif 
thing only -was wanting to lender our sitis'ai*' u 
complete ui the pmspect of the on's' sum of siieh i 
princess; it was, thit she might betemc (lie In mg 
mother of children. 

lhelong*VTi<hed-(ormuniiitnt length aimed • but, 
alas! the ev'ent anticipatesl wiihsacb eagciiitss will 
form tbc most melnucholy p'lrt of oiu (listoiy. 

It is no leilcclion on tliis amialile piincess^ to “op¬ 
pose that in her ea'ly dawn, with the dew of her 
youth so fitsh upon hn, slie antieipatcil a long senes 
of years, and etpected to holed thioi gh suecchsive 
scenes, of cuchantmcnl, lisiiig obove c ich other in 
fascination an! beauty. It n naiieal to siippos" she 
identified herself with this great Jiatiiii which she 
was bom to govein; and that, while she contcniplitcd 
itepre-eminent bistiemarts and in .I’lns, iis coiimifice 
encireliog the glolie, its colonics diflitsed through both 
Ucini tpheres, and the be-ncfioial etlcct, of iti) institu¬ 
tions ettendiiig to the whole earth, she considered 
tlicnn as so nuMiy c ompon* nt paits of* her grandeur. 
Her heart, wo may well cuneeive-, w raid olteii bo 
ruffled with emotions of trembling ecstacy when she 
reiieotecl that it was her piovince to live entirely tor 
others, to cjoinpasv thi fenuty of h great people, to 
rnoTe in a sphtafe which would atrurd «»pe for the 
eierciae of philaiitbiopy the most enl irce<l, of wisdom 
the most enlightened; and that, while others ate 
doomed to piuis through thcvotld in ibscarity, she 
Wan io i*tippiy toe matmials of hi-toiy, and to imjiait 
that impnbe to society which was to decide tho dcs- 
iinT 0^ (bturo generations, t^ired with the mnbuUn 
of ecittaUing or lurpaasing the most distinguished of 
her predeeeRWi*, she probably did not despair of re- 
tWihg tho temepibrance of t}ro brightest parts of their 


story, and of onee more attaching idte epoch of British 
glory to the annals of a fhinale roi||^, It Is nhtdless 
to add that the nation went with heh and probahty 


the blessings of a jnst and enlightened administra¬ 
tion, and being luiTroanded by a nomorous progeny, 
sbe would gradually, in a good old age, tlnit under 
tho Jioiizon amidst the ernhracos of her family qpd 
tho licnedictions of her country. But, alasV these 
delightful visions are fled; and what do wo btfwid l» 
their room but tho fnneral-pall and shroud, a psdaee 
in mourning, a nation in tears, and the shadow^if 
death setticcj over both like a cloud* Oh tho utt- 
spoakaolc vanity of human iit>i>esl—the incniwble 
blindnoss of man to futurity!— ever doomed to grasp 
at shadows; ‘ to soiee’ with avidity what Cams to dust 
and ashes iii his hands; to sow tho wind, and reap tho 
whirlwind, 


JIRV. JCiHV JOSTEfL 

TIioUkv .ronisFoflTi.BClTTO 1811 ) was author of 
a viitumo of /iviwys m a Sme^^f iMtms, publislrod iu 
I'm'!, which was justly r.inlcPifsHnong the most ori- 
giii J.'twl v,iliiablc wtirksof theday, Thocssayt nro 
lour I'uumiber -mi a man’s vviitiug memoirs ofliim- 
sc It 1 111 (letisiou of cliar.’i'tor; cm tiio applicaatioit of 
ti" I p.thvt romantic’, and on some of the cmlses by 
v.luch |,cniigtlic.il rcheion has been rendered Joss 
a'c.nti’li to persons of cultiviitc’d livsie. Mr Foster's 
c-sivs ,.v c”ci client models of vigorous thought and 
i xpiv'sion, iiiiitjiig nifct.ipliysic il nicely iind acute* 
m ss v> ith pr.u’tie.il sagacity and common hwibC, He 
iil-n wrote a volume on tho lioth of Popuhr Igpo- 
/ C/1C1*, sfvu.il sermons, and critic’iil eonfributionj to 
the Lc’liilii llevrow. Like Hall, Mr Fosltr was 
p.idoi of a Jlnptiht congre gnliou. lie died at Staple- 
ton, nr If I’ristil. 

In the' ess,iy On a Sfan's Writing Memoirs of 
Himself, Mr I'kister thus speeulaks on n tbangtstWe 
ciiai.ii ter, and cm the contempt whieh we uitottnm 
at mi advanced peiiod of life for what we were at an 
eaihtr pi,rioii, — 

'Jho'igh in memoirs intended for piibhc alien a 
largo '•hare ot incident atal action would generally ho 
niccssaiy, yet there are some men vvhoso mental his¬ 
tory .Imc might bo veiy mtcrosUng to rcfleclivc 
icadeis; as fm inslaii'n.', that of a tbiiikitig man re- 
nj.ukiitilc toi a iimiilcr of complete changes of Ins 
spccnbiti'C sywtc'io. Fiom ob*crvitig the usual tena¬ 
city of viivvs once dplibc’ratrly adopted iu niatuio 
Idc, we regaid as a ciiiious ]iheiiomcnin the nun 
whose mind has been a kind of carataiiscra of 0 }«i- 
iilons, entertained a while, <nnl thcA sent on pU- 
giimtige; a man who has adinited and disnnssed sys- 
ttiii" with the sapie thcilitr with which Jedm Buncle 
I'lund, adored, married, and inierted hU sneceisijn of 
wives, each one being, for the time, not "smly iSttrr 
than all that -went before, but the best in the ereatipn. 
You Bdmiro the rorsatUe aptitude of o ftHlfll idldiBg 
into surc»stiro forms of belief in thil inttUODtUiu 
metempsychosis, by which it animal to iMiny now 
bodies of dnetnnefi in thoir turn. And At udne of 
those dying ]>anM which hurt you in a tale 6t Ihdia 
attend the desertmnof each of thesospteiuit^^refhruM 
which the gmtl has a while Inhalnt^ yott (ira cw- 
trcmely amused by the number *f flftd 

eagerly a»k what if to bo the flejit, tat you joetor 
deem tho present atate of such a mattw yiwfk^^^be ft* 
petiaanenco, uniosa perhaps whCh he' hto 
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rc«}« moTfi |>n&e ip twing a aortic, the conqueror of 
bit he em felt m beung the duunpion 

of one, ereathen it is very posxtble ho may ^nif; up 
awin^ lihe a ytepwu of fire from a lio^, and ftlunmor 
throfwh neir mazea, or retrace hu coqikc through half 
of thobc rrluoh he bod before You mil obtene that 
no rciqieeb attaches to this Ftoteua of opinion after hia 
changes hate been multiplied, as no paitj expe t him 
to renraiu mth them, nor deem him mueh ft vn at 
qi^tiOH if ho ihoiild One, or porhop'i two, erntidt r 
afle changes 'n ll be rt vanled as aims of a liberal 
jmqui^r, and therefore the party to Minch his fliat ui 
hii eecond intellectual eoniorsion iniy lasi.n him 
mil reeeiTo him gladly But ho mil he If ni< 1 t 
hare aMicatc 1 the dignity rf ica >ii nhin it s found 
that he <*i* eJ ’Pt rw piinciples 1 ut to b< traj the i, 
and it Will be tcrhnps justly so j r ted Ihit thirc i 
something evheinrly infirm in tilt vnieiiitc f tint 
miud, whattier u^cut iiiay ii nik soiv cl Us jci i 
tloti*, to which a seiiea t voi) diflei ut, ai * if 
times eoutinsfrd theeii s cui i)i^u ui ii i u 
ilomon Imlively true, ind much iimfu irti 1_> 
the pfivO’wuess nlu h Pifiii hi> (iilj xlft t I ' 
(Umg thvt 1 hull 11 IS -vestcrlij t i icitiTn.^ tin 
nin, te be tr day vs <rinmly tic m 11 
It would be emu is to tbstn c m a i lan, ihc sS uld 
ma!u Ouih in cshcbititn <f the c ure t la i uid, 
the aly deceit cf silt I ic Wbi'i he f'c ji cs il 
»}st#in whi h Ic 1ms lejectel, h d< i tdc it ti 
imidj j) gic it fti nt cf SCI c i 1ai*i on tj h i 
emnra td ll, a« in the rest nil iioic tl n c i t n i 
iM di'ciplcs ind .nil cates N in 'in it ui i 
delnhtf ol leason it u is t flit utmist lets i i e 
I iif it, anl prrbablv he i p ^au I ticsTUn t i i 
tnai stub pciuliu nciiin nil e , vs f i In iv j 
*Mtj »( our nnl 111 nl in n I, s+ I 1 hi i 
stdf ratlin el the siibjc i, ni d nii It I ' i t > li t 
j tho belief of "wbat others i i thenstlu i cVly 
* hel ei mg • • 

\i Ihfi fb nipirrat a iccr I i cl a el 
cpuinuswould )i(,Mhae I hue n ti^vj Ic c, th t 
til re )N stai rely any sn b flai ^ intliew Mi s ii j I 
uiitt on It would Ic ainn 1)1 t n 1 i 
r isim had, in n e in t inci, I n i c i ik I i ( 

1 u iiie cvieolv th alnmvtnnif ic Itliu 1 nii , 
or m u other into if i ,iti n bv tin luv f il 1 o v 
III t jpoitiuiily ica on e is iici I tht frutl ii t 
tht tu that iTiteicst temhv 11 esscutn ll <<.1 il 
I mow a 4 IV, bo 1 e iiilv tl ’ im, irtial oani i nti i ul I 
1(0 induecd to adopt soiit fart if anothti t n i s cj i 
iiioiMi. alter thatothei hod "taliush ifptoic I, i < 
faiciurite, tapociallj if unpopular f iit 1 ' i , be 
I'him lies almost beeune paitiol eicu f (brist 11' 
ntomtntthalLedcfcndc/l im oftluird ciin i ii t 
the ‘'addueccs. It would bo cuiiou« ti set 1 v i 
pioftsscd n^pcct foi a man's ihciatf i anl liittie, 
and ooncem foi his interests, ial4.hl be cliiuei I, in 
eoDsenuence at soino personal inatttnti n ttpe lei t 
from mm, into ilUbotal micctuoa^iist lam er la 
intelleetual petfoiinanc os, and jtt the lail i, th imh 
aittw»teii iolely by mtty rounge, aetount himsclt fit 
ttioclbl Ot ei^uiiy and con I >ui all the while It uii.iit 
be soon how the patwna’o ot prwci lould ilevite 
I miteiuhlo preyudiees into reverol wisdom, while pc ir 
olel Xxperieiiso was mocked with thinks for he r in- 
etructioa j andehow the vjeimty or soe lety of the lie h, 
Mid,as th^ aie termed, groit, could po'haps melt i 
ipul that SQcmcd to be of tho stem consislctitc oi ally 
ijteme, info tho gentlest wsa on which toirapton 
eoubt emi to imprint tht lonciaide creed —* The light 
dlviuh king* to govern wiung,’ with the pioos lute. 
pi»ee thM josUco WAS outraged when virtuous Tarffuin 
tKM aapeUod- I mn supposing the observer to pc Kin e 
all these acoommodatihg dexterities oficason; foi it 
witeejproimhlr absurd to eapeot that imy nnnd she uld 
ahio in Its lonew to detect aU its own obli¬ 


quities, aflei having been so long heganed, Bko the 
manners in a story winch 1 remember to we t^, 
who followed the etiiocti u of theircoiupami IpfalliOly 
'ight os the^ thought, (ill they arrived at an «iemy*» 
poit, where they were spia l anl doomed te> slamy. 

It happened that the w irked captain, m order to W* 
tnytho ship, Jud cor u tic I u ’aigi loadvtono at a 

little distance on < no SI 1 cither die 

On the nctiuns and txpeiiiti<iis ol one sta^eofllfej 

I suppose ill reflee tii,, ii ci ' k 1 wk with a kind of 
e«(iituupt, thiueh It mav 1 lui with the mingling 
wish that hen t. (t its enthii in n f fc In ji toul I be 
iceoureel—I m tn tic puu 1 tetee « p nrr ehill 
hoe J and in dui It J1 e y will fl w 1 vt ths rrea on 
was tier feible, i nl they arc pi lift It itlaiiiij 
t\ lilt fools we han letn -wMli tin vice 11 a how 
sin (rl> fl ' cnteitwned iil adyneel the m-t 

ill w' 11 jiiuliU non the nle lists <1 liu ai 1 the 
qii tie 111 ot t util, h w ie„i ttull; astonished tlic> 
w lit f ll'the inatnic s r f f me f the sc tr lutid 
tl ra e ifle lyirig iitii th i ir stances, what 
leictiti'm they i k 1 iif lie fl v hich they * 
hie» SI 1 t ill ti 1 r f( t wb t ifintn't! im 

f til e thev t hr 1 I in i is ml things; 

v’lit i nfliiirs i 1 t fhciriu wc u Icicd on 

i uni ft ji itiiti win 1 ) tai V base SHIP rt 

e lietev s iih iictj i s'f r i „r lulatioii , what 
h ipmc s f 1 Iv mil lhr> <\,fite 1 from siirc » 
ssb eh w 1 1 ' 1 ase 1 1 1 If ipnl even common 

iti 1 tl n ai I ll c it n ywv.i th 1 the fed 

II I [ 1 1 til J ' HUH it iilJ iitmue 

tJ 1 le ll 

It icfltetise a c 1 in sii I ml i th,,'fttim 
( 11 c 1 t—^S 1 1 IV 1 d Uiu I 1 ft 11 fifty 

\ iictilsl 1 la' ssuttc 1 ( Ill! wit 

sh 1 w es V t 1 ply 1 Isis I 111 Isriliivnis 

ss k 1 e lit ll 1 1 u 1 1 i ’ t .. s ' f III ll i / 

] s t th liniui ssl 1 h ll siteme*, 

» IV 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 s Ih T 1 \s 1 - tnin ilnust 

cs IV th I sririi„ ill i I i t ire lie i 

1 ll 1 hilt 1 e th t met bis jlcit I , in lei 

ti 1 [J lit is’i 1 ' 1 I 11* Itweill I 

1 \ if 1 1 e 1 1 1 1C e t till I IS 11 le divs of 

n ll i 1, w I wl n he ' 1 n) e imevi u hut 

ti it ( 1 line 11 w 1 I teel li s in^ niiii this 

i i 1 ic 1 1 h 1 1 u le 1 1 y s 1 1 i 11 tvnu of 

el ll i tl St 1 1 1 i 11 t I „et a 1 s e lb y loipc - 

il’e iterciv i ten' lie w e M 1 e t igj tel t le 

Jtlt ' ll V l U J JJlSe IHfAlIs V III V 111 
leehn ,l in Ur e r ti c s jjinnltitu 

Ihi s tl it n lue t ei Cf' kibkf'.i 
man r s i s i vl m i il \ti i , s s mius u ni 

uc ai t* i , th i t y ll nil fm 1 e re il ii 1 sid lal 

th l sh 1 11 rls i 1 111 ti e 1 11 ici r II olif e f 

the l ell I II t 1 tl It 11 1 I Ve Ilf} 1* U 
the near i 1 n t e elil, i) ' then lung lliest 
sviialpii MS t cHniiit ne s ot ts, s hi h would 
t ills 1 1 B ) I If i f 111 ll 1 ti let lit fats set one 
iiin, tuevss uHfeel then I t ii ul st hetele/eiiooua 
pnrv.wtull ij e it el pi lulls l< pise eineanithci, 
in' s,,oji ift r ej into, u irii it they were never \ 
t) meet a ainv ll the uasnuilaiit} in mm I weie as | 
.,rtat as in [tis n, th le would m b iJi rcsjecta leal 
must stnk nf ecntrwt between the evtiunis it hast, [ 
bctwceiithi i lutbdsevrnteit and the sage f events 
fh" one of the c c) itrists oa oU man mvhr t ntem- 
plate ll he ha 1 a true potli sit lot wh th he sst jn tho 
llootu <t hts 1 t, and should h Id it be»ide i muror 
lit wl ich he le iks at his present mteii uiee, vnel lh« 
other would bo j uwcrfully felt it he h id such i gmiuiu* 
on I detailed nit moi- as I lave supiMisiel V^ht it 
not bewoithwh lej^oraocH bveis int wi« ii, in eaiJjr 
lifo to preserve, for the insp etiou of the olel man, rf i 
bv should live s> lonr, vu<h a mental liKeucss ol the 
>oung one» 11 il be n t elrawn new the tune, it can 
never be drawn with suTieiont aecura|}.y. 
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Anotliei dwtiPRUishod digsfentpr wxs Bu Aham 
Cimlkv (1760-18 Ji), IV profound Ontntal si.hoht. 
autlior of i ComiHfuti oh <?« BMi, md i^liloi i f % 
oollcitlon of stati, laptia sappleiiiet tirv to Rjnui’i. 
Fopilera. Bp Clurits av as j. n itiv 11 f Moyhi g, i a d- 
lago in Londonderry, IrU&nd, nhtn liis fitlw i n aa i 
schoolmaster lie iras tdu itnl it Kiugsiiood 
school, an estahUshniint of \>tslc} spioju-ting foi 
the instruction of Itmei mt pn. ichtis In duo turn 
he hiujstlf htcame a pro ichcr ind so in IcAtictahU 
was he Ui piopagitiHB the dot ti incs >t tlic tVi sky tu 
peisnoaioUt that he twice iiMtt 1 'Alictliml slides 
tablished there i "Vlethiahst niisswn In tiie mi Isl 
e>f hu various journcs s and aetiie duties, l)i {1 irke 
continued thisc n.M inlus nliich do hwour to Ins 
name Ik kh a Aictnii to the eholeri sehen tint 
fat il pest leiiLC Msited our shoit' 

iirv « c Ilia II TI Ai iseiN 

Ihe ]{fa Am nil iin \iisii\ l^is) ms 

senior minister of St Tuils chipel 1 luiliURh 
After a eirtful idncation it tilis^iu umursdj 
and lUliol eoUigc Ostird (uhne he took hw di 
grcc of BC 1 in 17S1) tli Vlisni enteiei int> 
sacied orders, and u presintcd to dilkient h> i>v s 
by Sir illnm VulUmj, I oid Lou lih rouji ml 
l)r Douglas, bishop af Sdisbur) 11 iviiij’, iii I'sl- 
mimed the daughter (f J)i loli i C>re_oij f 1 in 
burijh, Mr Alison iooketl f irmi 1 to i le I i 11 
Si itlanl, ’ut it was mt till tlit e' se iMli 1 t 
IS I tuij tint 1 f Avas al le 1 1 le iloo Ins ai isli - 1 1 

179(1 lie pahiishid Ins ailnn il U I \ /1 < /'« ^ i « 
€tid Piuiujlf ij Tmt ml in l‘'l 1 I A ihi) ^ 

seinions, jusilj idmui 1 fv the i li r int e md I c ml 
of tlivir lingUBif, ml tlieir cii'le peisnisue m 
enlcatioii of ( hiistnii iln‘A tin jt mts it d k lin t 
mil lontroAfisv the niitlur is ai holly <ii *■ Is 
antirgs, is one of his eiiti urn ike' Aini i 
si^ntl for these who ‘want to bi reu«eil ti i it 
ot t*u Ixauty mil the g eiiitlnt iMsiinthe u >ia(.i t 
uionud them md aaIio art oily mlilftriui to the 
feeImifs of their k 11 m-treitnres, ml in ligint >f 
the dutit s tin y impose fur vmtolsoni persuisivi 
monitor tefaivike thi dirnnnt eapieihis if tin ir 
nature and to in ikc the in ec in > 1 1 the i' lights 
AAh ch proA idem i has itt u htd 11 the ii i \iri isc \ 
seleelion from the scmuins of Mr Ali« in, e onsiatm, 
ot those (11 the four se’sems, sp ing summer nitniim 
aud vnuUr ams afteiwaids pimti i in a snull 
volume 

IFivn the fviit It r I J 

TJitie is an event le m the d y - in 1 tii when 
the mn retiKS and the s inilow f i1', an 1 Avlirn n ituii 
assumesthe a]pf ir tuns I jbinip ■, ai 1 silinci It 
is au II lur fiom wlnih i Any when the tin u,.ii(li s^ Ha, 
os peopled only in tin ir ii a i„ii ati a \ i|}i iiiia is i i 
gloom, it is the hour, on the other Iniil, whnhin 
ovary a^c the w t haio IoacJ, as Iritijpng with it 
scuttmeuts and atU tniis mire i ilu ibli tlnii ill the 
splendours of the d ly 

Its first nnpitsiiiii is ti still rll the turbuliini if 
ihou^t or passiem nhleii the day may hate Irmglit i 
forth liVe fellow with lai lyi the di"Cfndnig sm 
-we listen to the delay mg s nnds cf laboiu aid if 
toil, and, whin all the fulls ui sil,,i t arounl us, 
wc feel a kuiureil rtillncss to bre itlic n(H>ii our m ills, 
aud to Cilm them fioni tho agitations of urn 
Kiom this firat trapresAion theie is a aecond which 
naturally follow* it* m tho day w< aie Ijwiis isith 
men, in tho evcjittdc wo begin to Ine with miurc; 


wo see the wrrld withdraira ftotn us, the >dnidcs of 
night dmken OAor the habitatiuii»(Ktnien,and we fiU 
oaiMlAes alone It n an hour Aited, M It would 
seem, by Him who made us to fttni, but wHh ^tle 
hand, the throb pf esety uiuuly paealon, and the 
aidour of CAety inipuie desuo} and, while it velle for 
a time the world that raiskad« ui>, to awaken in our 
heaits thosi ligitimate afiTeetioiia which fbo hoot of 
the day imiy haAO dissohcd fheio is yet a ibrther 
sitne lE piisinis to us hilc the woifd withdraws 
limu us, and while thi shades of the eiomng datfen 
upm om dwil 1 inf,s, thi RpUmloure of tho finuainiitat 
toiiio f r» u I to our AieAv In the moments when 
CHith IS lAir'lul iwed, heaxii opens to onr eyes tiie 
tadimii o i si)hlimi>i bung; our hearts follow the 
suite siA pi Hill Ills ot the scanc, anil while we 
foigit loi i tiino (he olvuniity ef iiutlily concerns, 
wc feel th it (lure ait ‘yet gnatu things than thew’ 

lliut I , in (he sKouil ptato, on ‘oAintidc* m the 
ytai— A ' as i, iis w c m w witnis , whi n the sun with- 
di IMS hu ] tipti iis lii,ht, when (lie winds arioe and 
( 1 1 le tics 1 M, ml iiituic <troiind ns sietns to sink 
11 ti lid lA It I 11 1 , 111 gcnei i 1 , ti le the season of 
ineliTKhih , 11 I i( ly this w ltd bi meant that it is 
the time if s Ici n md of si not s thou^^ht, it la un 
j diuDi Ily tin M i u ot inilanihily, yet it is a me 
I Ian h lA s soot’iii , so gintlc^m iti appnaeh, niul 
Sip ) hetu u It ml nun , that they who baAt 
ki lA u it (ifl, ys nisiini IIItly, (hat it is (he doing of 
(1 I 1 ilia(‘'tl c hi lit il mm is i ot (ht(| finely | 
til ’ I It to 1 nt 1 "ijc 

\\ nil « /I I lit III > the (lihls lit the OAcmug ff i 
(he A i liiriruit i ice ippoaehisus Werogiid, 
lui 1 sjiUofiiu IMS the still but steady ailvanus . 

Ip \. ( 1 d I I >, md till suniinet ot the year 
A I iiuliil, nd (Ally ihmentwis lilhd with hfi" i 
lit' uii f III Alin '■dint 1 (<i luymliis aseui | 
nib 11 ij 1 IW infcelliil in hu jKiAicr; thedtstart 
i t n 11 ‘I I 11“ hkc the usitho so/y of joy to 
i no 11 I In ir 1 nmri g tho bi iiii lies, and the eirtli is 
til AM 1 with It iolii„e which on<» bespoke thi 
111! II i ff ^lll ici VVlutoMii aylcth,. pa- 
“i t s Avlmh s ii‘ h oi BW iktiie 1 , wi ptUM uniel this 
H I in t I solati It < f uatnrt \Vi sit dpun ii the 
1 h ‘1 the AA lyf uiiig iimin tin wiidomtss,’ iiid 
»f lul tint all A c witniAS IS tm cmbhin of our oaah 
fit I'll h ilsA in a fiAs yiars will be our own < n 
dill I Hull ssnnis of lur spiing, ihepidi •! out 
siiim(i,will UsifvU into dtciy, md t'n puki thil 
n AA Ik Us hi^li with Airtuons or with Anions iksiro, 
will, lailually sink, md tbm must atop for ca«i 
We II i fioni «ui nicditatimis With hearts softemd 
ml sill dm Land wen turn nitoltfeasmtoashadf wy 
s tT p, aaIm 10 we hast ‘ di« puited oUrsolAis in Asin ‘ I 

Y*t a fiw ytais, we thud , md all fliat now bless, 
fi I'l thit no\y convulse hnidamty, sti’l also biT« 
]>f rishi 1 I ho mightiest pageantry of life wijt pofis 
the limiU-t netes if triumph or of oKyquviit triH he 
siliiit in the rm , the wiekctl, whoiuvoi active, ‘will 
pisf from troubliji/,’ and the woory, wh««fr«Nr wfkr 
in , ‘will Is at lest’ Tfndci an BuprfSsjmiWi pn 
i und iro feci our own hearts bettw. alhis 
the animosities, tho hatreds which sotnety may have 
< )i„< iidcrtd, sink unperecivod ftom OUT fibhonta. In 
thi ^.eneiiil dcKiIatioii of nature we feel ilia littleneis 
Ilf inn own passions— w© look lorwaniwiQ thag kindrtd 
eitning wliiih tiioi must bnng to all—we *|iti<ipate 
ih( grsAis of those wo hato af of thoge w« loiis 
I very nnkiii 1 pa lUiiii fails with ilie leaven t^t /all 
aiouml iih, arid wf I'tura slowly to out hetnes, and 
to the N^uty which sumiuiid* us, with thb wtgh only 
to (nh^hltn or to bless them. 

If till re were no other iftk»t«t my hieilqtea, of sneb 
appearam «s of natOM upon our wobld 

still bo valuable—thgy vrould H» hitliiiUjltjr, and 
With It they would tench ut chanty, 

GfiO 










wilWm i» 


ENGUSil LITEBATUKE. 


OK mottu CiUlMAAS. 


AHDftBfr THOMSON LudoKts oj C^iittanUtf ; Rvs, 

ASPftBtr THOMSON. Commacat Ihvoy^af,. scTtD, AMtomntcalVlf- 

Djl ANeawTHOMsoxCnys-lSH), »n «tiro and (ouuei, eijibi, mre, and ten, Cottfriffa^mal 6tr- 
al>lc aiiutstet of t)>0 Scottish cliurch, was author of nmij eleven, PMu- Ouaaumi twolvc^ 


variOas s^^teotia ftud loOturos, and (ditor of the J)ucii n 
/SLOttUh Chmdan Ikatmctot, a pcnwhtal which oxer* oii(,in ilh 
ai-td no small mfluettce in hcotlind on t iltsnstu il AutUora' 
ijiiestioiia. Dr 1 homaoii was siK tc<.aJvU_, minintir 7«/ I« 


J)ucli ttnd Bswjs, thulcen, Jntiodmtory Suayf, 
oiii,inilly prefixed to editions of beleet Chniarai 
AutUora, fourteen, hlteen, iiid aiaUtn, Ckrttftan 
in I I (finomti Vtlil/ f a ’\a/uii, mif cspeCiaPh 


of Spronston,intheinresbyteryof fed 0 ,ofthchi t t iih ufacte*. /> tit J iy< foinc, sevente^, 
Gltnih^ I’Orth, and of bt Ocoruc s Gliureh, fdin- Chutih and CtAkyi I iuuvicm,, ciditiOn. 

*_ IT— _ __1 - . a _ a a.1. _ . k.r “* 


liprgh In jlhe annual iiieetin),s of the £,riici il 
assembly he ihsplaycil gre at cudoor and elociuc m e le 
adebatei, and itiia tlie icio.'ni/ed kiderof oni <t 


(huith L iLHH ttj xiimteen ml ti enty, Pmtu.al 
It n tt / twenty one, tlu 'iihi tvrytfa rarnrhi*d 
'll Itm mil tii a Pa RtU ti tnly Uo, three*. 


ym chWcK pnitios fte waged a loig iml lien f»ui, -nid U\e, Luiutti un i>i JnniiKs In sdl Ih 
wadaie with the British md Ionun 111bk Sneietj (liilnuibs wnks there « jireat emrey* luJ ear* 
for circiditiog tlie Iwioks ot the Apicrvph i nioug' ii< ,1 ikss letoinp one 1 with i i ist \ n ely of illuR* 


With flte Bole, ind hts spce-chi« on this suhjeet 


llib ki iwlcdge IS exUnsive, ii dudiitg 


though axHgt'u itid 10 tom ind in inner, piuhuid i siunei no kbsthin lih'-atiin, the kiriin..<l ttie 
powerful etiict Ihettwie, ii tiuth, ilw ivsiuore ]hil suphei with the fnie> of the poet, ludafiini 


of tlm debater th m tbr dii me in Ins public id IreNse^ 
and ho was an uumenifid upp uifint in t ontioii ise 
^^hcn the question of the ahohtnm of cdoiiul en 


il It i (juaint UK c with tin h tbite, feelings, and dally 
lit if tie hiotti h loor nid niiddli elas«-ce 'Ilio 
ulmi with w]i h he pursues any tavoiuite topic. 


\tt/ was agitetid 111 Siotlind he 1 >fk Ins si iid on ju enlim it t > the reader oi licirei in every 


the kViwdKiuv of iiunicdiite ibuhtuiii iid by his 
public appearluees ou this sulieet imi the iiiei„v 
of his eloqupnec eiuiicJ the fe In ..s 1 1 his i jinitri 
men eoupletih ninur' with him ihe life ot tins 
udent, inii>el uous, \(ijl nideia iilti t iiim I I in ni w is 
brought sutlikidy 'nd iwfiilli to i elosi In the 
piime of hetlih ind vigoui h'* fell diwn dt el it the 
threAold ol Ins own doci live en im <1 1), 
n.onison KKKely snppmt his ii h n j ul it m is i 
ehnnhleader iml dU tu Due iit wei..hty ml 
tamest, but without pe * »oitle uk ti tek 


Di iiiovesiiitn us 

1 he most iiistin,ruishe 1 i id i 1 t f he m * ^ ti h 
divine'ifi 1 Host \s< ir\I iiis, 1)D isel LI 1 ou 
of tilt first Ihtsbvti n in inniisteis who o it niieel ui 
honorary de recliointhe unmisyv.ot ( unlii l^t, 


uiii nd by his silk ^ intdvie ml invc ting il with theeitamis 
mu the iiiei„v <1 i ikIi ] t I niiiginatiou, is ip enhu fedure 
1 1 Ills (jiintri in li , ii leliei ti il ei i letet md one we 11 laleulated 
ihe life ot nils to riis* dteiiluii'' It gives pteulnr ellect to his 
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^ ^ \ brmmiig the wli lo volume of liis mind * > he ii uiou it, ho 

r piuitUf Ith vtimnt 1 the u st W vnI comlwavc Mia 

#■' I'l!'' 'wal biillniit V Ih ul 11 iviilt iinco el-m ujin|tnittlo& 

) uli «n *> d * b I f tlitm w K’l the 'in c iiiKirUig dexteldtv. 

IV. TI. m. e I,as rt 111 It Mimic < »W h e I been »lw> 'tie I f n whoU. life ths 
». TI emi nidmcrs ^ ^ l,reiKWiX( 

. . ii, lAetlietml i«lmd ihiliurx tike thoertibreKd IKnfh 

imJ <»to Of the tew Scotsmen who have teen tltetevl t > Oow u im , awnmed aU th it dignity and 

a e^irrespoudnig nietiibtr of tho Royal Institute of veUcii Ikc ne m u ui > u ambasauiers from Chnst. 
'ptwaxm Tbfr CcBected works of Di Chalmers fill i (i„_ | njioh dmi w ni tinuienis «nvoj>, hOeni morosolfci* 

ty< 4 ve dnodeefimo votumes Of these the two tuuj, ntguii tu eeurt to whuh thev mb wmt, tiiau t« 


DiTlimi fliilmcr>i 




te ffaturai Theolt^, tiuec a id fom | drive iiomo ibe, mltreeis of the n emtdoveiv TU* »tvte tif Or 

m 6tjl . 











j, pulpit miuutnitioaB, for lay eoijce&titiljliH; hi* fttten- 
I' ttoii on Olio ror Iwo pouata at alamo, and p»easing 
thW koi^i!vttb dmost uiaeluiniplcd /oil and aui* 
i matiou. a dibtiDrt end Yivid uapression as conveyed 
to the naiod, imbruken by any esrti ineous or dis- 
• cutbive naatU-r Ills jut tuns naae little or no bwk 
1 ground —the printijiil figaro or i oiictptioii fills the 
can-a ns The stvle ol Di f halmeis nrii froiuhPing 
coirett or tlegant- it is often tuigid, loohe, and dt 
elaiuntuiy, ■vehement beyond the bounds of good 
tistc, jnd disfigured by a iH-Liilnr ind l' no me ns 
giieefitlpliraseology rhew bknusl i ia,hontM.r, 
*iore than redeemed by his pietj ond < 1 spieiKe, the 
oii^in ditj of many ol his m ws an tin n t mslung 
furi.eaiid ardoui ot Ins mn 1 His AstionoinK il 
iMseoutscs’ contain psss {>( s of m vt suiih i ity and 
beauty, and even Hu most hui ilk "uilpiosiH ■■nb- 
jtetjtieate 1 ha him Ik tom o atUvetiv^ md poctie d 
His triiiniiii 11 . tine <f genius, uded 1)> the 
dtciHst toiiauUeiMjf the iniperMim (t the truths 
hr iiunkates 

Til t h iln Hsi 11 I intiv (t \i stiuther in t’u 
cmntj ot lift A fu itiac i inunii stitts tint he 
was Inin'^deut tm je tr irto, tint he slnlicd it‘'t 
Anditws, m 1 w vs s on ‘ v m lih in ticilu i n iti r il 
philosophf i, n f, thon fit tlieie w .s no itgul ir i lo 
fljsoi ot that oiie (c dt fit Anliiws, ,v ihein'st 
After In idnii -ion to h ily ei krs he ofluntc 1 fur 
sometime as issisUnt to tie unmst i ot Wiltin 
nti'Hiw (h He iluvwuls oltnied tin ehirh 
ot Kill wiiy, m hi» i itiae e mi is ii 1 li ic Hie i t 
vilv oi ins nil 1 1 w j,s sHikm Ijdisilived li a li 
tun t) his I irifhiiU lai ui lit 1 tur^i ii th 
diiketut tow ns Club Tistry uiioilu iluits 
b^cdine ihodu’eni a viiiii t(i 11 lips undlua 
c hue e 1 lilt T jiuits el the < iutT>, Its 
pvniphlet .1 on SOI <1 1 'k t pus of the ’ly, * 

I wlieii the I ehnium i 1 i ><l)l < In e iiejecl 1 
1 he wow invited to lo i ( iitrilnit i, "iiJ engi„Ll i 
fiiniisii tlie eituk elm tmitj,’ wlneh lie if*tr 
I w aids f ompi ted w i*h s i inui i il ilil ^ lit K 
many Ur Chain era t nis u hive atnivi 1 ni i 
I sent us laid solemn impitssons as to 1 is flm d 
dv'ties foi in m id he ss to the mh b t i ts e f t e 
palish, melude d m his trae ts, tlure is the full i\ ii, 
ren'drkdble pa jiv — 

1 ITi'ri J'fn le K u' Pin ’uiir i | 

Ai III i< J evnnothu lOeiiaO ell et 1 an a tuil 
tluUr'li iiliksi lied onpeu tent w’in U 1 11 < iti 11 i 

uiavanU et twelve jtus'ir ini t \fu 1 a the it *t i 
pvit rf that tiui 1 e ui le'^i id u t u .ui ni < 
of disliei t'ev, 111 the ailKtiy 111 i >1, >n 11 
dfspicible its deal inv—lu iw id, upni i)i th 
dcfonnitiO) oi thsrdiloi vvlitn ava ikui tie i ami 
indignation ot fbc hii um hi nt .,iinst tl r pr-,t i>iJ 
I the dutmlien) oi hn iiaia a i leiy ^ >w, t ml 11, nj e ri thr 
Ktrfiijfhof theie wanii e ►j i seul iti ms, havi t the 
ituet to nt L up lit sitiijiir, a 1 the cv 1 pi il i 
I’ hi» eenson usuih, aid tho lui hw deviviioiis *to i 
I truth, 1 sh uii 1 , 4 ,(, all tbe npo e M one i b 
I hodgOlUn h H tiltim ite (hjtd H lum tteuLied i 
1 nut that all this im ht hwe ’em done, ai d >ct c tiy 
sonl ert sirly hearei have itn aim d 11 lull alieuati m 
fwm Old, aild ihU eve i tjuJd I have Cntiblisltel m 
tits bosom of one whe st h tiu b i j um ij lo of nblur 
nsco at tin nteatiuesi of disiun 4) that bo wat pie 
vailed upon i< steal lo mon, he im^ht still hayt 
tcUmed a hcait as coiupUtcly untmiaeil to (m<1, me' 
aw 1 utally aiai < csiel hy y piinu]l <i love ti 11 1 , 

OMhnnis iKKiuai) tJio iwiw in fuestland Hmoii.r lb jmiiw* 
prtMlKi*, hut fefii could Ao jnora tliso his dsfre' 

» hdndOA Maigtwine. 


88 hcfiffe. In a troi^thou|^ t ifiigbi have nmdw him 
a more upright utad noaoaimle man, I m^ht hbAO 
lett him as destitute of the ass^eiO tf lobouniV pHu> 
eiple >M ever, ftnt the uitetpshng fivot to, wat 
the whole of that period in vduch Ifoade aHetamt 

a„auist the uaturol enmity ot the mind to God, whim 
1 w.vs inattentive to the way m which thid Itimity u 
dissc hed, even by the freto oftei on Iho one hand, and 
th believing leieptonce on tho other, of tho ^i>el 
salasiion while (bust, throu,^! whoso blood the 
sinnei, wli) by nature stands afar off, is htmaght neSi 
to the ht iveiily liiwgive. whom he has ofRaiatd, was 
seueclyevcr spoken ot, cr spokoij of ui sOtcU asriy 
t stjipped hiui ui all the import viueui hiS ciwacti^ 
and his oiliec.i, even at this time I eertaiuly did piev* 
tho relunnations oi honour, and (luth, and mt^ity 
amen' jiy peop'e, but T never uuoe hemd of any 
Stull leiunuatK ns laavuig been eifected amongst them i 
U there vvis vnything at all luought about in this I 
\ w, it was more than evei I got any aiiount of. 1 ' 
111) net seiu-i) Ic that vll the vebemeiiee wilh whnh I 
ui„eil the viiaut sail J the ptuprieties of swial life hid 
the aacuht ol v tcathei in the iiiotal hibits oi my 
I iisluoi CIS \nd if ve s ii't fill I got iiiii resftd hy 
(lie uttii ihiiiaiiot ot the k aet in ail its ilesiies and 
afieeti i •- hotn (• d it was not till reeont hartou to 
inn bet inc the distuiet and the pti luiueni objoci ot 
mv uun vtenil e vcrtuns, iv was nut till I took the 
Strij HIT il w vv ui I la in r the nu Ihod of ii ooneiliatuui 
111 >• t II, il IS not till the tice oHei of firgave I 
I V, tb , t' bl u 1 d (ha 1st w IS UI iCd apod th ii 1 
a I I le ind tie Jlolv Sp.iit ,'ivin throurh the i 

h i I it c hiisi’s lucd iturdiip ti all ivtu a*K in*a, I 

I .s lic le ill Ill t s the tin i vsiii' obje'V oi then j 

lepenl ui ii I then piayeis, it wat i or, lu on' ( 

V 1, Jill the anti niplat lui s 1 1 iny) topic were turned ^ 

* ihe-e It if lud cssiiitiil tltui nts in the business 

iitsi.nl jr vidiiij foe its irioest with tioil and the 
eo'Kiiistt it^s'temifv, thni I ivei he itd,ol any of 
111 sc m' id fill leiniisl >ns 'whiih I aforefilno 
I u 1 tl e iri si iTid t> /».1 us, but, I am afraid, 

I fl r n. ill < tHi ultiuute object ot luy ervriiil 
iiiiiii t iti IS Ve I ivnut, nl i e scrupulous fnklivy i 
his uuv, ictia tel the prtieo an I di iwn ioitb m my i 
he.ni.., V ti]i,,hiful listinifiij fieni your masters, | 
a la ' iiiiH iiiif v<u weull have d no haJ jou* veal j 
I 1 lie tiiius aiil yacraiuirts btm aeeouipanttd by 
till slaili md tW iuiaiisiuss, and what, ii tlu pi. 

V uhi g t lie e f luuiiil 1 C lav ituii, is i ouutcl tho allow 
al t ]iu 11 iiiiii/ el >0 II e viliei days I Out a sense <f 
voui huaveiily Mvstei's oyo has biou^t anoih^ iil> 
flaeiie^ t> len upem you, jad whih jnvi jn thus 
stiivai ' t nil ni the dii tiiu-' et fii)4 yuui bwiout in 
all thin y u nifij, pe ir ns you ato, rsclaita flu t 
..lent flies jf the l^id t, t’lc ieku«»Uf%ine it ui tho 1 
fiipi Yea huve sT leas' tiiiaghi tbo that topmueh < 
a hri t n the i nly efietUvr wav ti MeaUnns; mondify 


in iflusbiuii hcs{ aui out it yuui; sipitmo rolkgfs 
hivf 1 .diheitd tt Itsifon, whub i jpmytfed 1 may 
le eiiihUil to I I try with all its siui^ieifi' into r 
wild thi itie, III d { bring with all t|M) power of its 
sul hung efiieacy uium thr vieos of a niotte cpiwdod 
pijulatiiM. * 

1 10 ai Kilrn iny Ur Chalmws tuuoltd to the wyt 
eliurrh of bt John's m fsiasgow, whom bit WieniiS 
weit iinteaMug and nientorions priMpAl 

sermons weic dehveied and pubbshud; andluo fiuuo 
"s a preadur and author was diSuiOd not only 
over (treat lintiiii, Imt throughout aQ SSunmanna 
Amtnea Ju 1621 he removed to Sf A44<we> 
profusseii e f moral x>bii 08 <iphy in the Ua3ledesi|lit^j 
aid in Ibit! hr was appoiiM pm&fmf qf fhrbuty 
ui the umversity of Biduiburgh. Tbhf 
ho rehoqiuslied in Id^a, «b bw 
ottabhilhed ebur^, > 
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ISHtQimi PIEftATUaE. 




y ■ ’;/ )/ wO^as^Omtehij Anmmh.l 

Jomc ftnimala when out 
,of ^ '^t of, ariiidi But more than thin, thctiie 

jttMijf bl'in nigM, and yet out «f mind. This 
ht strlluugl/ exomplift^ in the sjioiti! of the field, in 
the iftldjt of whose varied utuI aniinaling bustle that 
ofU^ly Wfiicih all along is present to the senses may 
fi(di /or duo niomont hare been present to the thoughts. 
Thpi^ sits a somewhat ancestral dignity and glory on 
4jils ihrsurito pastime of joyous old Bngiand ; when 
the gallant kuighthood, and the hearty yoomen, and 
the ainutoura or virtuosos of tho chaso, and tho full 
assembled jo^eyship of half a province, muster to¬ 
gether in all the pride ajid’pageantry of their great 
CBiprlsse—and the panorama of some noble landscape, 
ligfited up with autumnal clcatness from an unclouded 
h^reii, pouts fresh exhilaration into every Iditlie mnl 
chyied'spirit of the scene--and every adveiitiiron,-. 
I Jieart Is braced and impatient for the ha-/.ards of 
tha coming'entcrjfrisc—and even,the high-breathed 
coursers catch the general syinpatliy, and seem to fret 
in all tho rostiveness of their yet eheclied tmd irri¬ 
tated fire, till the echoing horn sliall set them i.t 
liberty—even that hgru which is the knell of death 
to sonae trembling victim now brought fortla of its 
lurltihg-place to thc.dcliglitcd gaze, atad borne down 
] upon with the full ^nd opeia cry of its ruthless ptir- 
j suers. Be assured that, uanad llio v.holc glee and 
fervency Of this tunaialtiaous caajoyiiwial, there anight 
laot, %a one single bosona, be anif’lit so litndi-li ar a 
priaacipln of naaked and abstract ciiicUy. The Jciai 
nlaich gli-es its lightniiig-spccd U> tho ayd^ippy aaii- 
nisl; tlae thiukenang laoivuvs wlaicS, iai the naogttsn of 
exhaustion, anust giither upoaj its ttaght; its ga-iidnall.v 
♦ shaking energies, auid, at Icaagila, the tcrailde cfrtniaity 
; of that deStruadion whicli is iiavaiitiiag at; that patcou.- 
I cry whicli the car enn soraactimes riistiiagublafuniid 
I the deitQ^ning cluiiaotir of the hlooilhcuiad. as they 
I rpa'lngcxailtiaiglyupon their pa’ey; the "read nias-=niTo 
1 aind dying agonies oi’ a creature ao naaacrably teiia;— 

I all this weight of aaaflerang, we aelaifit, is amt .ncc 
sympathised with; but it is just because the .soficriog 
j itself is not onec thoaigiit of. U toaichcs not the .scn- 
{ sabilities of the heart; but jaast boenusu at is aaurcr 
j present to the notice of the auand. We allow that the 
hardy followers an the wild romance of tlaas oocu[ia- 
tion, wo allow them to he aockless of yniii, Imt t!ii - as 
not rejoiciaag in pain- Theirs is not the ucligld vif the 
savage, but the apathy of unreflecting crcaturca. 

■ They, are wholly occupied with the chase at -cH aaatl 
itj fpirit-stirriiag aeconapaiiaaiaenta, lacr he-tbvv one 
. inotaejit’e thought oai tho dtcad vlok-iaco of thaat in- 
firotioa upon seiaticul lanture which miaiks its tcinii- 
nation. .It ia the spirit of the coanpctatlon, aiad il 
ttloiae, wbach'gi»»ds DAw.inl this hurrying carei-r; jind 
cvmwvtho in atthedcath isfomniosl in the triuiaapb, 
hlthor^H to«laiw the death itself is in sight, the agoiay 
of itj'^rBtchfd sufibicr i» wholly out of aulnd. >' * 

: lilaui is tire, direct agent of a wide and ooiitiuual 

diaatrw to the lower aninuaJsj arm# tiae question is. Can 
■nitf inethod be devised for its ailcTiation ? On this 
,41^601 .^at. Sedptural image is strikingly realised, 
''*'The '^ole infiafior crt'otioti groaning and traruilling 
'togetl^ te ,paie»* because of nitn. It signifies not to 
, .t^e subatant^o amount of tho suflering whether this 
t .-'bo |>roidpted ny the hardness of his heart, or oniy per- 
' mitted' thteuw'jdie heedlcsaness of his naind. In 
. -tether W^-it-Bolds true, not only that the arch-dc- 
f'y:piaet tuon slmadat pro muinent over the fiercest chil- 
‘ w thf^wildejmess, as an animal of pi-oy, but that 

. Jbi Uelorqfy.dnd luxurloofi appetite, as well ais tor 
^|^-ie^lo 0 ,^.maaRasteunosityOlid amusoment, Nature 
threu^iiodt $11 her elements. 

. |he yetw'^tifioatidns of vanity, 

'i < the nfigUvih of. wretched and 
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,ill-fated creatures} and'^ethfiE\finf^hft.^U.lg6»ce 
of hi» barbaric sensuality of barbntie'^i^detif,' doir 
stalk paraamunt over the suffisrings of fitrbstiilate 
creation which hioilaecu placed, beneath ids fteh^Xhat 
beauteous domain w'hcrcof ho has been conshtfh^^^ 
tho terrestrial eovereign, gives out so many 
and benimaant aspects ; and whether wo look to .its, 
peaceful lakes, or to its flowery IaudscapeS| ^r Ittf 
I evening skie-s, or to all tbut suit attire which 


spioadd the hiiN ajid tho vHih*yS| lighted up ' 

of sweetest sunshine, aanl nheie aiiiinals disport them- ' 
solve.- in all tho exuberaticc of gaiety—this surdy 
were a move befitting scene for the lule of clemency, 
than for the iron rod of a niurdci-ous and remorseless - 
tyrant. But the probcnt in a mysteiioannofidwherein 
we dntall. It still bears uiut'h upon its riiatcrialisantof 
tho inipii'ss of Paradise, Hut a breath from tho air of 
Pandeiiaonium has gone over its living geiicratlDjn; 
and jio ‘ the feair of man and the dread of man tv r.ow' 
upon e\ cry beast of the ciirlh. and npoii every fo'vi of 
the ail', :uid upon .all that anoveth upon the earth, 
aiol upon .'til thi' fi-dics of the sea; into man's liatula 
tiae they dtlivca-cd : i.icry moving thing that livethls 
itai ait for Jiini; yea, even an tlio green herbs, there 
have been given to him all things.’ Saach i-s thoextent 
of his Jui'iiiliction, and with most full and wanton 
license bits he reve)le<l among its priaih'ges. The 
wliolo ciiith livlsnu's and it ia viob-aco bcciin.sft.of lais 
cruelties; ami fioni the ainphitheatre of sentiont 
Nature there sound- in laiacy’s car the blc,at of oiiO 
nifle null nnivcr-;il snfi'eaing -a djciidful houiago to 
ill, poMLi ( f Nittni'c’s con.-iituled lord. 

I'hcsi: sitl'liing- me really felt. The bcA.>ts of tho ' 
field !iio iiot so many aaromalu without sunstHon, ^ 
.ai'il jn.t sO I'niistriictcd a< to give forth all the 
iialnr.il sigiiS and expo-sions c.'" it. Nauii'O lip.rh aiot 
praciise l ihi? uni\oi-nl ilcca'pii'.n upon our species. 
'I’hcso poor animals jii>t look, and tremble, aiid give 
forth the leiy indicasicn.; of Mnroi’iiig tliat wo d.i. 
Tlaeir- i- the distbact cay of paiii. Tlicirs i.s the tin- 
cuni'.oaii) jdiysiivni my of pain. They pilt. on tlae 
siiii'e tispa-i't of (>iTor on tlic dcuionstriitions of it 
menaced blow. 'I’bey cxiiibir the same iistortions of 
ii.gony iiflcr the inflirtiou of it. Tho. bruise, or tho 
bnin, or tin' fnetnre, or the d<vp iuci.si(m, or the 
fierce I ncoiinforyvith one of ('(iiialoT stiperior strength, 
just iiflects tlaein .siniilarly to ourselves. Their blood 
ciiciilales as oui-s. fhoy have pulsatlous in various 
ptii'l,.-, of the bfdy lake intrs. Tiny sicHbai, and Ibey 
groavlcebli' with a.oa, aiol, lhaally, they die ju.-t as we 
do. They possess the .-aaiic fecliaags ; and. whut ex¬ 
poses them to like bull'criaag from another quarter, 
they possess tho asiiiac itislincts with out owia epecics. 
Tlae lioiacss robbed i.f laef whelps cfiuscs ihe wilderness 
to wring aloual with the proclamation of her wrongs; 
or tho biid whi.'-c linic household has been su'U-n, 
fills aaad saddeaia nil ilac ga'oi e '\itla melodies of deepest 
pathos. All thi.s is p.ilpable cveaa to the general and 
iiadearaacd o.vc: atad when the physiologist hiya open 
Half rcceiises of their system by aitc.-vaae of that sciilpel, 
under wlaosi' operation they just shrink and are con¬ 
vulsed as any laviaag siabjccc of our own siaeeies—there 
stands forth to alow the tame seiataent appaaatus, 
mad furuishi'd with tho same conductors for the trans¬ 
mission of feeling to every irainucest pore upon the sur-. 
face. Theirs is lannaixed and aumitagated pain—the 
aagonies of naartjTdnaia witliout the aillcviataoai of the 
hopes and the seaatiments whereof they .are incapable. 
Whcai they lay them down to die, their only fellow- ’ 
ship is with sufieruag; for an tho prisoai-housva of their 
beset and boiuided.faculties there cam no religf be 
afforded by cointminiim with other interests or other 
things. T'he aUeiatioaa duos not lighten their distre^- 
'as It (baes that of naaaa, by caoryiiag off his spirit its^ 
that existing pungency axid proBsurc which 
bo ovcrwhclnaang. There is nut room in their 










depth (Hwl iut<5uidty'0f sulRriug which tlic poia' dumb n, nuum ih; w viutujjv i.u« junw-w uvucuc) <wm 
ftnlpB^itseisoannoli tdl, ana against which it can bring another mighty flow*, him oU¥ islands-W^a-wm 
remohatrtthee—an uiitohl and unknown (incuts. , 

Q.niomit of wi'ctch^duGiSi of which no art-iculato voice Thene arc changes wlucn may happen iii a singly 


Ihmijn^ficance of thla f-ku-lh. \ 


they would iiiipconic it, ami we, who tread its Surface 
witli such firm and a&sured footstep*, are at thoinercy 
of dt'courincr elements, which, if let lopsc upon us by 
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nianv suu‘3would he c-ttinguished, and so many varlcil who sitteth abmr.^and presides in high authority over 
scenes of life and ijopulation wrmld rush into forget- all worlds, is mindful of man; and though at thw 
fulness—what is it in the high ,^ciile of the Almighty’s moment his energy is felt in the remotest provl,nw.i of 
worhmaniihipt a mere shred, which, though scattered ei-eation, wo may feel the -same security in W* provi- 
into nothing, would leat o the nnirerso oj' I 'od one cii- doice a -i if we were the objects of his undivided euro, 
tire scene o? groafne:.s and of majesty. Though the It is tiot fur us to biing ouv minds up to this mts- 


tire scene of groafnets and of majesty. Though the It is tiot fur us to bring ouv minds up to this mss- 
earth and the he.avcns were to disappear, there are teiious agency. Hut such is Jhe incomprohcnsihle 
other worlds which roll af.ir: the light of other suns fact, that the same Being, whoso eye ia abroad over 
shines upon them ; and the sky svhieh muntlcs them the wliolo iii.ivci-se, gives vojpithtion to every blade of 
is gamisWd with other aims." Is it presumption to gniss,audi.>otiu*itocveryparticIcofbloodwhii!hTir- 
say that tho moral W'orldeetciids to these dhtant and enktes tliieugh the veins of the minutest aiiTmat; 
unknoevn reeioiis i that thee arcoet'upiedsvitlipeoph. 1 that tho^ygh his mind takes mte his comprehensive 
that the rharities of home and of neiglihuurhood thm- gnv'p jinmen-ity ami all its wonders, T am as motlt 
i ri^i thete! that the praises of (jod are iheic lift-.i up. known lo him as if 1 were the hiiiglo object of his nt- 
! and his iiooduess reioleod ini that there piety Ins it-'i tmtioi:; that he marks all my thonghU; Ihathcglte^ 
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tciQplQS and its o1R*riiif!:s ^ and iho rivJinChS oi U)t; 
divine attributes is tliere felt and admired by iutelli- 
gent worshippers { 


Inrth te '“very feeling and every movement Wjtliif* mo;, 
aud that, with an oxotcisoof power wliidh I eimneither 
discrlbc nur coiiipreheiul, the same God who sit* in the 
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vind what is thi*; woild in flu: ih.nr.'iiMty which hravem, and t>v(T tbo gWies of tho fir- 


ioems with them ; lunl uhat ar* ihry it ? 

I The univcr«: at lartc W\;uld •'nlhr iis lilLlt; in it> 
! splendour and variety by the destnietiun of our planet, 
; as the verdure ami sublime maj.'uitudc ot a forest 
j would sutler by the fall of a single leaf. 'I'iio ioai 
I quivers on the bravich uhich support.it. It In's at 
the merevof theslightv ■incident. A biviilh of wind 
tears it firoin its stem, and it llgbtv on the .slrcniii ol 
trtiter which passes underneath. Jn a moment oi time 


iniiincut, is uf my right hand tu give me every bicalli 
which I Jiaw, and every coiufort which I enjoy. 


TRAVEbbBKS. 


quivers on the branch uincii support, i . lluecnt vears have witnessed ap irainensc inflvix 

he merCT ot the slight, m'.dent «;'*•. „f hooks of travels and voyago.s-joumals .and m.r- 

tears It/rem its stem, and i Inbt-. n the jh 

thkmilo liaf an event \s terrible a'nd as deci.Ji'vc as and improvemeut of navigation havo greatly faclll- 
the destruction of a world. Now, ..n the grand scale 


perfbnns its little round among the suns and the svs- overland route to Jndui has mfroducc.1 ns to a more 
toms that astronomy h.as unfolded-we may fuel ilie inttimito arquamfaivcc with the comitnea* so fort lo 
same littleness ami the same insecurity. W'e ditter jn mtoreslmg .ami romantic assoimitiwj*, -wlmikl.e 
from the hiaf only in thie ciicuinstjincc, that it vvoiild lH.'twcen India ami Britain. Indeed, If wo wjeept 

^.ru.pii.linn ef erestf.r elnoerits to destrov IIS'. SOlllC Of tHo populOUS rcgiolVS 111 the 'InteTWP'Of 


may lift its devouring energy to th« surf tco of our nigoiry—airaosi every comer oi me caTtu. ims 
planet, ami transform it into one vvid<'.wid wasting penetrated by British enterpriser and th{»te imvlh- 
volwmo. The sudden formation of elastic matter in I' ies endeared to us from the aseociatiooit of Holy 
th^boweS* of the earth—and it lies within the agency Writ, the gorgeous and fuficinatlngfictftnwofmstern 
ofkbSWh sobstanccs to accomplish this-may expl.ale fable, or the wisdom and beauty of lilti- 


and die andot the roalignity of a tainted atiuos'ivheie. stiivly of Kgypthau antiquitlea-^filc 
i Ahlasiog comet inw cross this fated planet*in its svioarw in his trairi'.-iuia Dur most ■ 

orbit,-tuid''realise all the terrors which superstition lion regarding India has 

Ws ttinooiv^ of it. We cannot anticipate with pre.« engaged in hostile nMonantid .. 

eUion the oohw^ucnces of »ii 01*001 which every astro- war. The emb ntMiii ^ MaesartncY. 
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E$GIJSn LITEKAltrilE. 




1 v’cre xtroujpted by tUeUufrfeortly amJ narrow-minded 
I oonduct of tlio CSiinoae 5 artA our lato collision witli 
I Uic emperor has also mldod to our previous scanty 
1 kjwwledge of that vast 'iijexplored country, and 
! may yet bo ptoanctivc of hiKhcr results. 


, JAMES IJRI.TE. 

One. of the most romantic and persevering of our 
travclica-s was Ja-Mes Bam-K Iviunan-d, a t^oottish 
^Lutlcman ctf ancient famil v and i>roi)cny, who de¬ 
voted several years to a journey into Abyssinia to 
dfecovi’C tlio s<jurccs of the river Nile. The I'onii- 
4.alns of celebrated rivers liavc led to sojue of onr 
most iutercsling exploratory expeditions, ftijper- 
stitiou lias ballowod tlie snurcf .s of the Nile and the 
OauKcs, and file iiiysterioas .Niger long uooedour 
adventurous i.-avellors into the sultry pUiiiH of 
Africa. Tlic iJiluibitaiits of moiinlainoua i-ountrics | 
still look with veneration on llieir prineipal sireuu’.t'., | 
and as tliey roll on before tlii'iA, comiccl them in j 
iniagiiiatioa wHIi tlic ancient glories or traditional 
legends of tlicir uidivc land. Hriice partook lurgely 
of tills feeling, and was a man of an ardent cntlm- 
siastic lemperameiit; He was horn at Kinii.iird 
House, in the ivnnty of ISiiiJing. on the Ittli of 
j>eceiiilicr aijd i,’«s intended for the legal pro- 
fe.s'iioi). He was isverse, however, to tlie study of 
the law, and entered into bnsiue.ss as avvim-n;' r- 
cliaty. in Loaidon. lleiog Icii to’visit Spain and 
1‘'Hngnl. he was stitiel', with the arehitin lund 
ruini and cliivalro'is l.iks of the MvOi.isli doininion, 
and upjilitid himself diligently to lliu slMy of Ihiot- 
ern anthjuitie.s and l.it;!’n iges. On iii.s riturn to 
Ivugland he beoamo kumvii totlin gournm^-n’, and 
it waa proposed tliat lie slmiill make a journey to 
llarliiiry, wliich liad bieii partially explored by Hr 
Sinw. At tlie same time the consulship of /flgicrs 
became'vae.aiit, and llniec wa- apitiintcd to the 
ofli' 0 . Tic left K'lgian.i, ami arrived at .\lg'ers in 
I7<rh Above nix ycaiv. wnv .sjiont by mir trsu ller 
id Algiers and in var‘'oii.> tr.ueis (dining wbidi h.c 
surveyed and sketebed the ruin') of iVlmjra and 
Jlu.ilher), and it was .tot till Jime I7lis ’tli.it he 
nwb' d Alcxaiulri.i. It mi tbenec he proeiededto 
I'ain, and eiiibarkici on tiic Nile. He lUTived at 
(Joudar, the capital of Aheff.'.iiiia, and alter some st.iy 
there, he sot out for the souvecs of Jlabr-cl-A/iei. 
under an impres.siou that tl'.is uas tlie priiu-ipa! 
branch of the Nile, 'i no sfiot wii.s ,it length pointed 
oht by hia guide—a hillock I'f gioeti sod»in the 
middle of .a watery plain. The guide ('ounsL-lic.l 
him to pull otF Jiis shoi'-, as the people were alt 
pagans, and prayed to tiie river as if it were (tod. 

'Half uiidroM-eil as I w.is,’ eoiitinue'.'l',ruee,»‘In 
the l<i.'.s of 5uy .<nsli, and 'hroniug loi' luy ••hoc.s, I 
ran down the hill tonaotf. tiie hillock of giccii s,.d. 
wliieh was alwiit two himdicd yard.i di^t.•ln^; the 
whole side of tlie hill wat llilek gniwii with tlowc-i'-, 
the largo bulbous roots of whtcli iippcariiig aboie 
tfic. ^urliu?o of the ground, and llu-lr tkins eoiuing 
off on niy treading upon l ,erii, ocfa.-'ionod me two 
very 801 ere falls before 1 leaelied the Itritik of the 
marsh. I after this eanic to the altar of gmeu turf, 
which was ^fpajfciitly the work of art, and I stood iu 
rapture ahovo piineipal Ibunuiii, vvhicli lises in 
ih'o middle of it. 'It is eiisiot tc guess than to de- 
sci'ihe tho silualioii tf iiiy mind at that inomeiit-•- 
st^mlhig in that spot ’ hieii Inwl balilv'l tlie geniu.s, 
Imlu^iry, and inquiry of both uiicicnts and iiiodcrus 
.for t|te course, of near three tkoimud years. Kings 
liad atteiuptcd tltis diseovery at the head of armies, 
otveh cxpeditlou vras distiuguisheil from the last 
by tha'ditference of nuiubera which had perished, 

' ahme iu the disappointment whidt had 


unifomly, atid wiiUuut exe^piloiv, followed them 4^ 
Fame, riches, and hotiOur, bad hew hold out ftwff 
scries of ages to ei cvy indKlduol of thiMC rrijwiW* ' 
tlit'so princes coiiituHuded, wt^out h'^Tlng priodheed 
one iiiiHi capable of gratifying the.flttyiosity' tif-,his 
sovereign, or wiping t.if tliK stain upoh Ific 
and abilities of mankind, or adding this defitiifiiwiniu 
for tlie encouragement of geography. Though it mere 
private Ili'iton, 1 Iriuiupbed here, in”my own iiiltid, 
over kings and 'their arniii -! and cv cry coniparisoit 
was leading neaior and nearer to pres-uinplion, when 
the place itself where I sb.od, the object of my rain 
glory, siij^estcd wlmt deprcv-oJ my short-!iv^ 
Irinrnpb. I v.'.is but a few iniiiut.,-. an'i^cil at the 
Miun.'cs of the Nile, threugh nuinb(-rlv-s d*ng«rs and 
■oid'ering-', tlie least of whicli would have ovcrvvlieliotd 
mo but for tlie co’itijiu.tl goodnc.s.s ami protcation of 
Frovidonc:: 1 was, however, hut then Juatf llii'cn,di 
my journey, am! all tho.-e dangers through winch I 
hail alrcaity )'i'tcd await.i;d me on niy return; I 
found a di spomb-ni y gaining gioutoJ fast, and bbist- 
itig the crown of laiin Is iihlcli I h.vl too rashly woven , 
for ill) vlf,’ 

After several ildveiiturc.s in AhyssiuA, in the 
course of which be received high V'.t'scmil dtstiiic- 
tiiiiis frem tiic king, Uruce obt'-iiucd leave to rlnpart. 
He ri turned through tlm grv.it deserts of Nulilft 
into Kgypt, cmx.mitei'ing tin; .severest hankships .and 
ilan.gn'b from llie.'.iMd-Jlooiis .uulsiiiioeui of the desert, 
ami hi.s ow ii phy.sieiil sub. rings rnd e.xhanstion. 

It i.'iis not until s( veiiieeti years after his reluni 
til.'.. Ib'iiee jiublished his ir.ivi-la. Ihirta had been 
iii.iib; pul,lie, aiul were r.iuiiiridiculed. Hven .Tolm- 
son doubted whetlier beii.o' > vt-rbcco iu Abyssiiiinl 
i The work appo.ireii ie 17'Jit, in live largo tiuarlo 
I volumes, with iin(jib.i.r volume of plates. The 
i strangtuess of tlie authoi'.s ii'li eiitures at the emii't 
I at (biirt.ir, tl.e s-iuh what inflati I sty Iv of the nar- 
1 i.ttiio. and tl.e m,disguised vanity of the travelier, 
i le>l to a di.-bclief of bis .slat.'ii and numernus 
lamyoims ami s.dires, b'dii iu piooc 'and verse, v.tro 
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SLUic’s-.o .il Ktmutirt! Sliilinffbbirc- Kccnc vt 
liruce’it Accidcut* 

directed against him. Tho really honourable abij; 
superior points of Baice’s character—such tm.^' 
energy and daring, his various knowledge antV.ife-; 
quireinents. aud his disnvterestcd zeal in mtiloriali^;' 










ororlooked 

liis peitf -Wat of thfl witS. ■ Bropo felt their at-. 

a) k^>ljr j'tJttt be "Vras a pn«Jd-^pfaited man, aj^ 
did mrt dpign to reply to paaquuadea inipeaclihig 
bia reracUy/ Hie (arrived lug puhl wation only four 
years. The foOt, which haa taodden witliout failing 
the do^ts of Nubia, slippetl one ovotiiug in his own 
(tolroase, while haudiu g a lady to her civrri ago, and he 
died in con»eq[i{cnce of the injiiry then recciveil, April 
Id* i7d4. A second edition of the Travels, edited hy 
Dr Alexander Mniray (an excellent Oriental scholar), 
was published in 1SQ3, and athird in IBIS. Tlte stylo 
of Bruce is prolix and inelegant, though occasion¬ 
ally energgUo. Ho seixed uiwn the most prominent 
pemits; and colon re<l them highly. Tiio general 
o&aracy of his svork has been confirmed from ditl’c- 
Ttent quarters. Jfa Ili’Nnv Sai.T, the next Euro¬ 
pean • traveller in Abyssinia, twice penetrated into 
tlie interior of the country—in 1805 aud 1810—but 
without roaching so fat as Brace. This gcntlfnwn 
eonlirms the historical parts of Brace’s narrative; 
and Ma Nathaxiki. (who resided in.aiiy 

years in Abyssinia, and was engaged by Salt) 
VMifios otic of Bruce’s most extraordinary state¬ 
ments—the practice of the Abyssinians of eating 
raw meat cut out of a living cowl Tliis w.as long 
ridiculed and (Usbelicved, though in reality it is not 
mnch more barteirous than the custom of the poor 
Highlanders in Scotland of bleeding their cattle in 
winter for food. Rarcc witner-sed the operation: 
a cow was tlirown dowjj, and two pieces of llcijli, 
weighing about a pound, cut from the Imttock, after 
which the wounds were sowed up, and plastered j 
over with cow-duug. Dr Clarke and otlicr tr:i- j 
vellera have home testimony to tlie correctness of j 
Brmas’s drawings and maps. 'I’lie only disingenu- 
OHSUOSS charged .against our traveller is bis allcgcil 
oonoeal/Tuint of tl;e fact, that the Nile, whose sources 
have been in all ages an object of curiosity, was tlie 
Balir-ei-Abi.ad, or Wliite iliver, flowing from the 
.west, and.not llie Balir-el-Azrtk, or Blue Biver, 
which descends from Abyssinia, and whicli he ex¬ 
plored. It seems also clear that Baez, the JMrtu- 
gucse traveller, had Jong iweviously visited the 
source of the Bahr-cl-.Vansk. 

„ rruNco rSBK, &c. 

r I 

Next! in Interest and novi Ity to the tr.avcls of Brnce 
are those of Musoo B.\ais in Ccntr:d Africa. Mr 
Back vigs born at Fowlsbicls, near Selkirk, on the 
lOlh of September 1771. lie studied medicine, and 
performed a voyage to Bencoolen in the c.ipa<’ity of 
ossistopt-surgeun to an East Indianian. Tlie Afri¬ 
can Assodatlon. founded in 1778 for the purpose of 
prompting discovery in the interior of Africa, had 
sent put several travellers—.lolm Lcdyard, Lucas, 
and Major Houghton—all of whom luul died. Bark, 
hoifcVer, undeterred by these c.xamplcs, cmbracefl 
tho piety’s offer, and set sail in May 1795. On 
the Silst of Jane following he arrived at/lillijtee, on 
the I^Rks of tho Gambia, He pursued bis joptney i 
Ihc kingdom of Bambarra, and iaw tho | 

of his mission, the river l^ger flowing 
t<n»taf the cask The sufTcringa of Fork during 


the cask The sufTcringa of Fork during 
Ids jdqnipy, vaftpna incidents he encountered, 
„hteila]ptivity and his description 

;t#.the iBltanltanW tbidr minmefs, trade, and cua- 
■ tPow, constitute a narrative of the deejiest interest. 

teweller .returned >to England tewards the 
Iiftfer enduf the year 1797, when all hoixj of him 
. hadlifeen 'Condoned, .and in'..1799 he published his, 
trav^’ Tile Wle is simple and manly, «id replete 
h Wto weral feeU^ One of luS adventures 
;XFhii3) thd: hpumte of behig thfssed into verse 

■ji'X , , 


by the Huebess of Hcr^uhite^ 

Tho ttaveller had’wach^ 
capital of Bantbtarra, aud'wiisnad to espte ^0 l^vd : 
towards the reeadenco the *ii^ss?r T’' V*; 

I waited more than two hOTrf-^witlSio^,']^Vi^ 
an opportunity of crossing' the jivw, 
tirno the people who had crossed oati^d &f«^(k. 
tion to IMansong, the king, that a white maprikka 
waiting for a passage, and was oomipg.'ip see' hin;!.' 

He iiumediately sent over one of Wh chief mpp, 
informed me that the king could not ^tesibfy.ljRa'jiiie 
until he knew what had brought ,mc,intohhir<fliis^l 
and that I must not presume to cross tjw river W4n-. 
out the king’s permisaiop. He Qiereforo'advis^ jri^ 
to lodge lit a iUst,aut village, to which ho point 9 tt,-for 
the night, and said that in the morning he would 
giro me further instructions how to conduct myself. 

This was vety discouraging. IloiVever,. as there Was 
III) remedy, 1 set off for the Tillogo, where I .found, to 
my great mortificatlou, that no person would admit 
mo into hi.s hons#. I was regarded.with astonidt- 
moiit and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without 
victuals in the shade.of a tree; and the night (lU'eat- 
ciicd to be rcryuuccimfoTtable—;for the wind rose* and 
there was great ap[KiarHUce of a' heavy tmn—ana the 
will! beasts are so rejy nuitiorous in the neighboitr- 
hood, tliat I should have been under tho necessity of 
climbing up the tree and rcstiug'ainongst the branehes. 
About siiii.^ut, however, as I was prt'jjariiig to pass 
t!ie nighi in this manner, and hail turned "my horse 
loo..^c that he might gra/.o at liberty, a w'OinaJi, te- 
turning fnoi' tho labours of the field, stopped to ob¬ 
serve me.' iii.'i ])ercciving tliat 1 tvas wtary and 
dejected, inquired into my situation, whicli 1 brirrty 
explained to her; whereupon, with looks of great. ^ 

,oiupassion, she took up niy saddle and bridle, and ' 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me ,ipte ,, 
her hilt, she lighicd up a lamp, spread a mat on the ‘ 
iloiir, and told'ine I miglit remain there for the uighk ' 
l-'inding that 1 was very hungiy, she said she would | 
proc’iro mo .soinotVing to cat. She accordingly went j 
out, aim returned in a short time with a very fine | 
fish, which, h.aring caused to bo half broileil upon | 
.«<<iue ciiibei-s, she gave me for supper. The rites of 
liOhpilality being thus jicrformed towards a stranger 
in distress, my worthy benefactress (pointing to Bio 
mat, and tcdling mo 1 might sleep- there without ap¬ 
prehension) called to the feiualo part of her family, 
who had stood gazing on me all the while in fixOd 
astonishment, to resume thuirtosk of spinning cotton, 
in which they continued to employ themselves great • 
part of the night. They lightened their lalrauc by 
songs, one of which was composed extempore, for I 
was my .self the subject of it. It was sung by one' Of' 
th'iy oung -.vonicii, the rest joining in a sort of dha^. 

The’air was sweet and plaintive, and the wor.b, Uter.l. 
rally translated, were these:—^*'rhe winds r©4jidi- 
and the rains fell. The poor white ipa^faiut .^p'U 
weary, c.amo and sat under our treg. Hp 1^ . 1^0 
mother to bring him milk—no wife to grind-hui cp^ 
C'/iwm—last us pity the white uiaisi—no n^othnr i^s. 
he,’ &c. kc. ’Trifling as Utia recite]^ inay^g’^j^ar te 
the reader, to a person in my situatittn' ^..cnjiaw: 
atance was afiecting in the ijighest X wa^ . 

oppressed hy such nnexpoctod klndn^ ' 

fled from luy eyes. In the moroteg 1 Iny , 

compassionate landlady wit]i two of fho foi^,,]b!fi^ Jr 
buttons which remained on ipy !•. 

recompense I could make her, •' 

His fortitude under .sufoing^ and the uaBlrid 
of lii# ihiiid, are beaittifiiUy 0u4tratedjhy 
detrt related after be. baa ' 

most of bin clotjwa oj-a village ^ -j f" 

After tho robbeni'wete gofio, .1' 

looking' around' 





itoi>e<k^ but 
«fttr Myself in tbi raldat of a 
^ of the. rainy mbmou, 

na^<l4tttd almte, BunauadM by savage animal^ oud 
' n^,si^U,|l]iitte t^age.' X vras five hundred miles from 
fhV settlement. All these circum- 

Si^uice^ ts^ded once on my recuUeotion, and 1 con- 
‘feai^.t&at.in'y Bpints ^.gan to tail me. I ooiisldeml my 
^ fi£i^ M (ii>rtain/'and that I had no alteruativn but to 
!&' and ^tisb. Tho influence of rcligioji, how- 
and Supported me. I reflected that no 
5jii|jto„iTOdflU(» or foresight could possibly have 
■’Hf^Wd *rty present suflerings. 1 was indeed a stranger 
^ $ irtrenge |a^> yet I was still under tho protecting 
eyh of ,thA frovidwico who has condescended to call 
hiipself the stranger's friend. At this moment, paiu- 
ful.'fts rny roflcctTons were, the extraordinary beauty 
of a smwl ittve's in fiuctification. irrcsbtibly auight 
1 meinion this to show from what trifling 
cirmuhttances the mind will soiuctimcs derive cttusola- 
tion $ Sot though the whole plant was not larger than 
tU@' ^p of hue of my Ungers, 1 could lujt conteniplato 
tW delicate eonfonhatioji of its root.<, leav(>s, aiid c.ap- 
l)qla« without admiration. Con that Being, thought 

S yhd.plant^, waterad, and brought to parfculion, in 
ij obfcte part of the world, a thing which appears 
of so small'impurta^iee, look with unconcern upon the 
situation and suflinljags of creatures formed after his 
Own imaffe! Surely not. Bertections liko tlicte 
would not allow rue to desimir. Pstarted up, and, 
disrd^arduig both hunger and fatigue, travelled for- 
' W'srds, a.vsurcd that ndief was at hand; and I was 
not disappointed. In a short time I eanse to a ''inall 
j tillMe, at the entrance of wliieh 1 overtook the two 
; shep&ad.'i who had come with mo from Kooma. They 
• were much surprised to se.e me; for they snid they 
I noYer doubted that the Fonlalw, when they had 
' mbhed, had murdered tnc. Departing fiona this 
I Vilh^, •C travelled over sevcntl roc^y ridgft, .uni i 
t at suiuct ariivcd at Sibidooloo, tho frontier town of 
I iho hingdom of branding. ^ ^ 

'-■/ Park had discovered tho Niger (or JoUbn, or 
p Quorfw) flowing to the east, and thus set at rcft 
tna doubts as to its direction in the interior of 
Aflflca. He was not satisfied, however, but longed 
to foHow up his discovery by tracing it to its U'rini- 
, pattern. For some years he was eioiistrained to re- 
! main at home, and he followed his profession of a 
surgeon in the town of Peebles. He embraced :i 
. ledbnd offer from the African Association, and! 
i^vci atOoree on the 28th of htirch 1)^05. •Before 
]» eaw ^0 Niger once more * rolling its immense 
' stream along the plain,’ misfortunes had thickened 
around him. IDs expedition consisted originally of 
forty-foor men; now only seven rein.uneJ. ,lle 
built a boat at Sansauding to prosecute his voyage 
-derw'a ti,»c jiver, and tmtered it on the 17th of 
NuVemiwr )805, with tho fixed resolution to discover 
M tetiuination of the Niger, or to perish in the 
itwmpt. The ixirty liad sailcd%cveral days, when, 
me pasinng a rocky i»srt of the river named Boussa, 
tho tiutiM attacked tlmm, and Park and one of his 
companbaiis ^deutenant Martyn) wore thwned 
U'h'^y attempting to’escape by swimming.- The 
Ut^ ^4 iutetials ca the traveller had been eont 
him. to Ganjliia previous to his embarking on 
tile voyage, and a narrath-e of the journey 
oomjnieti tebut mm yaspublishod in 1815. 
i^k had oohjectured that the Niger and Congo 
i.W^'one river j'mid in 1818. a double expedition 
Was i^annedj/ one. part of whidi was desUned to 
lacat^; tte-GongOt ttiid the other to deseend tho 
l btflng entertmned that a meetingwonld 
ht-aoQHt pf the etretun. 

'‘:t^.tijhi,4gp^tipu ww given to Cke- 


\ Aimruii'^Hbcumaipir,/' 


vixH TircKEY, an experioficed htivt4^ ^trt;.uud If. 
was accompanied by Mr Smith, W 

Cranch,'U zoologist, and by Mr • 

gent teicni The expedition was unfortq^ttja—all 
died but Captain Tuckey, and he was comptfliW to 
abaffdon the enterprise from fever and ckhatwtitnk .' 

In the niurratire of this ex})edition, there i» att iri* * 
tercsting account of the country of Congo, whk^ 
apiKsars ta bo «m undetined tract of territory,' 
hemmed in bctw'een Loango on tlio north- and' 
Angola on tho south, and streteliing far inland. 

The military part of this e.\puditi(>i], under Major ' 
I'eddio, was Cfiually unfortunate. He did not ascend 
tho Ciambiu, but pursued the route bj the Kio * 
Nunez and the country of the h’oulahs. Peddle 
died at Kacundy, at the bead of the Rio Handle, 
and Capbiin CampbelJ, on whom the winmand then 
devolved, also sunk under tho pressure of disease 
and distress. In 1819 two other travellers, Mr 
Ritchie and Lieutenant Lyon, proceeded from TriiioJi j 
to Pezzan, with the view of iienetraling souUiwsrd 
as far as Soudan. The climate soon extinguished 
all hopes from this expedition; Mr Ritchie sank- 
hencatli it, and Lieutenant l.iyon was so reduced as, 
toaide to extend his journey only to the southern 
frontiers of Bezzan. 

I 

DEKIUM AK1> rr.,U'PEnT0sr. 

Ill !S:!2 another important African expedition 
was phuincd by a different route, under the care of 
M-imn Hkmivm, Cawcain CLArPEOTox, and Du- j 
()i'tvsi.;y, 'fliey proceeded from Tripoli across tho • 
Great Desert to Bornou, and in i’ebruary 182.3 i 
arrived at Kouka, the capital of Bornou. An im- J 
menso lake, the Tsliad, was seen to fonu the recep- • 
t.aclo of the rivers of Bornou, and tlio 'eounlry was , 
highly poimlous, Tlie travellers were hospitably i 
oiitei-tained at Kouka. Oudney AT! a victim to the • 
climate, fiut Clapperton jieiietratcJ as far as Socka- i 
too, the ri'niilence of the Sultan Bello, ami the ' 
capital of the Fcllatiifi empire. Tlie sultan received I - 
him with much state, and admired all the presents I • 
that were hrmiglst to him. “ livcrything,’ ho said, 

‘ is wonderful, but you are tho greatest curiosity of 
all.’ The traveller's presence of miud is illustrated 
by the following anecdote 

‘W.vreh 19, 1 ivas ^eiit for,’ savs t.lapperton, ‘by 
tho sulUn, and d'’siii ,1 to bring with me the “ look- 
ing-ghi's of tho piiu,” the nauio they gave to my 
sextant. 1 fir.'.t exhibited a planinphcrc of the 
heavenly bodies. The sultan knew all tho signs o( 
the- ziiiliiin, soino of tho <'i>nstellatloii», and many of 
tho .still's, hy their Ar.ahic names. Tho looking-gJass 
of the suu was thei. brought forward, ami occasioned 
much Rurju'isc'. 1 had to explain all its appendages. 
The inverting telescope wi s an ohjert of immense 
.astonishnicut; and I had to h‘aud at some little dis¬ 
tance to let the sultan look at me through it, for hiS [ 
people were all afraid of placing tbcaiselrta within j 
its magieat .influence. 1 had next to show him hoW 1 
to take an observation of the suu. 'fbo case of the [ 
urlifleial horizon, of which I had lost the koy, was ; 
sometimes very diflioult to open, as biippened on this i 
oceasiou: I asked one of the pcoplo near me for a i 
knife to press up tho lid. He handed mo one quite | 
too small, and 1 quite inadvertciitiy asked for a. j 
dagger for tho same purpose. The sullou was inuac*. j 
dlately thrown into.a fright $ he seized his sword, and 
haW-drawina it from the scabbard, placed it Imfore f 
liim, trembling all the lime like lui aspen leaf, I., 
Aid not deem it prudent to take the least notipc' of,; 
his alarm, although it was i who had in reality '■ 

cause of fcarj.and on receiving tho dagger,,! cwoi^,; 
opened the case, and returned the weapon toifo 











apparent nneonenm. iVhei^^beiMrtiiieial boriztm 
arraaged, snlltan auA attendanta hftd 

ojteep at tbie abb, and loy bwai^ofctitjucttc fleomcd 
enticoly foigottOn.* 

SockWdo formed the ntmo^ limit of the expetlition. 
Th? TCOdt vas published in iS26, under the title of 
'^aj"r<riive of Travfh auJ I)isc<»)evirji in Nortitem and 
Central in tlm jieari 1882,1828, ami 1824, fn/ 

'Major Denha'm, C!flp<um Clappcrto^i, and the late Ur 
'Otidney. Clappertoh resumed his travels in 1825, 
and completed' a'journey across tlie (»ntincnt of 
Africa from Tripoli to Benin, accompanied by Cap¬ 
tain I’eatce, ft naval surgeon, a dranghtstuaii, and 
P^cliard ialidcr, a young man who volunteered to 
accompany Kim as a confidential sirvatit. To'jy 
liinded at Badapry, in the Bight oi Benin; but ^ath 
soon cot ofl' all but Clnpperhm and Lander. They 
imfoued their coiirsc, and \ isitol Bousan, the scene 
of Mungo Park’s dcatle They proceeded to Bocka- 
too after an interesting journey, with the view of 
soliciting permission from the sidtan to visit Titii- 
Jiuctoo and Boriiou. 1 a this Clapperton was unsuc¬ 
cessful-, end being seized witli dysentery, he died in 
the onus of his faithful servant on tlio IStli of April 
1827. Lander was allowed to return, and in 1830 
he published an account of Captain lilappcrton’s 
last expedition. The unfortunate traveller was at 
the time of Ills death in his 39th year. 

Cliippcrtoii made valuiible additions to oiir Know* 
ledge of the interior of Africa. * Tlic limit of Lieu¬ 
tenant Lyon’s journey southw.ard across the desert 
wr.8 ill latitude 24 degrees, while Major Denham, in 
his oxiieditioH to Mandara. reached latitude 0 de¬ 
grees 15 niinutes, thus adding M,{ degreos, or non 
miles, to the extent explored by Europeans. Ilornc- 
niann, it is true, li.ad previuuslv crossed the desert, 
and had proceeded ns far souUiwanls as Kylfe, in 
latitude lOj degrees i but no account was ever 
received,of his journey. 1‘ark in liis first exiKtdi- 
tien reached Sijla, in longitude 1 degree 34 minutes 
west, a distance of 1100 mile# from the mouth of | 
the Gambia. Denham and Clapperton, on the otlier ] 
hand, from the east sideof l^akc Tshad in longitude 
17 degrees, to Sockatoo in longitude .51 digrces, 
explored a distance of 7oo miles from cast fo west 
in the .lieart of Africa; a line of only 400 miles re¬ 
maining unknown between Billa and ttoekatoo. But 
tiie second journey of Captain Clapperton added 
tenfold value to tliese discoveries. Ik had the good 
fortune to detect the shortest and most easy road to 
the populous countries of the interior; and he could 
boast of being the first who bad coiii|ilcted an itine¬ 
rary across the continent of Altiui from 'rripoli to 
Benin.’* 

mCllAUU LANUKB. 

TJiO honour of discovering and finally determin¬ 
ing the course of the Niger was left to Kiciiabo 
.LAKU£ ft. I'lider the anqnces of government, Lander 
and his brother left Eugliaid in .iBnuayy 1830, and 
'ftnrived at Uailagry on the 19th of March. _ From 
Bbi^a they sailed down the Niger, and ultimately 
enters the AlhiUk by the river Nun, one of the 
. bt^cbe? from tlie Niger. Tliey returned from their 
ttittmpliaht expedition in .Tune 1831, and published 
.account of their travels in three small volumes, 
ftte whhfo Mr Murray, tlic eminent bookseller, is 
Vo^ to iiftvo given a thousand guineas! lUchard 
Lduder tetui induced to embark in another expedi- 
’froO to Africa-- a commercial speculation fitted out 
by tofoe'? liverpool merchants, which proved an 
’^t«r ^Uito.' A party of iifttives attacked the ad- 

' '* iS^dry'Cf MarUUne and laliSftddtisemery. 

“■ ■/-. ‘.■ 



veptdters op thp ,iivw..! 
wounded hy.« iSjui^t 


Boj-butdied from the offccte of,iSs thd- 

16 lh of February 1834, aged thicty-oa® . 


AUln* W* Vftf* -.-..n-. 

tiveof tliis'iinfoctun^te expe^tion 

IS37, in two volamtssy hy w 

Mr Oldfldd, aurviviig offlcfra of ine ■ 

UOWmCH, CAMPBEtfi AND. •, 


Of Western Africa, iutercstiog aecouhte W 
ii) the AfienioH to Ashantee, 1819, by Mil BOWSMCWI 
and of Southern Africa, in the Travels of Mli Oa«p- 
iiKUL, a missionary, 1822 j and in Travels in^lxntthei^ 
A/iica, 1822, by Mu BubcheU- Campbdl Was^the 
first to penetrate beyond Lattakoo, the capital -of 
the Boshuana tribe of the Matchapins'. He nuMlo 
two missions to Africa, one in 1813, and- a second, 
in 1820, botli being undertaken under thoaftspfees 
of tlie Missionary Society. He founded a Christian ■ 
establislimeiit at Lattakoo, but the natives evine^ 
little disposition to embrace the pure faith, so dif¬ 
ferent from tlicir soiisu.-d and superstitions vites. 
Ifutil Mr Bowdieh’s mission to AshaUsee, ttmt 
powerful kingdom and its capital, Coommfo X-* 
city of 100,000 soUls), although not bine’ d^s 
journey from the English settR-snents on the eoftst, ■ 
were knoa n only by name, amNvery few persons in 
Engbud luid eycr formed the fifintest idea of Uie 
barbario pomp and magnificence, or of the (Vtote, 
btreiigtii, and political condition of tlie Ashantec 
nation. 

J. 1.. mmCKHARDT—J. B. BKLZOKI. ^ 

Among tlie numerous victims of Africiui diftm- 
very are two emiiieiit triiveller8'*tiurclcli^dt 
BekoHj. John Lcdwio BcncKiiAHUT C17?55-1817) 
was a native^of Switzerloiidf who visited LuglttHp»' | 
and war. engaged by the Afrioau Association. He 
proceeded to Akwpo in 1809, and residial tw-o years 
ill that city, personating the elnu-acter of a Mussul¬ 
man doctor of laws, and acquiring a perfwt tow- 
ledge of the language and customs of the Fast., .lie 
visited Palmyra, lianiflscus, and Lebanon j stopped 
some time at Cairo, and made a pilgrimage to Mt-c^, 
crossing tlie Nubian desert by tho route taken by 
Bnu-e. lie returned to Cairo, and was preparing to 
depart thence in a caravan for Fexaan, in the north 
of Africa, when lie was cut off by a fcvcr, JfJ8< 
journsds, letters, and memoranda, were all preserve^ 
and are very viduable. lie was an aceorate ob- 
server of men and manners, and his works wrow 
much light on the geography and moral coiwitmu 
of the countries lie visited. 'J’hey were published at 
intervals from 1819 to 1830. John Baitisi Bewoxi 
was a native of Padua, in Italy, who lijimc p) Eng¬ 
land in 1803. lie was a man of immenso stature 
.and muscular strength, capable of enduring the 
greatest fatigue. eFroiu 1815 -to 1819-.Iw-Was 
engaged in exploring the antiquities of Egjjit- 
Works on this subject had pEeviousIyi.aftieore^. 
Tlie Euyptiaca of Hamilton,-1809: L^i8 Niter 

rativo of a Journey in Egypt, 1816} Captftto Lightrs 
'J’ravels, 1818; and Memoirs "relatii^O European 
ami Asiatic Turkey, &c. by Mt K. wdw^'lSD-,, 
Mr Legh's account of the anttqurties of NeJnd—th® 
region situated on the upper part the Nil^ had 
attracted much .attention. WUilo' tti« teteptes in 
Egypt are edifices raised -abciye 'gjSjlBiS,.».wWie w 
Nubia are excavated rocks, unfr. 
mountaiit magnitude have hewA ln«l*pww* 

andchisek-d ifito-8oulptHrfc.vMfr^^e|^,?^?*,T^-I;l 
ftdvrtiturer 'in frils career, 
sfotttut to Mr Soft <tlW!! British waWK** 













ex^jtotijte' tVt^^prptSan jyr^ and ancient tombs. 
<$i(nMe\ortih^ remains wf art were eminently rirfi 
ahd splffl^id, and one 'SsBicli ho disoovered near 
cohfothing^' a ^oopliagna of the finest 
Oi^tu .i^baster, retect<^ sculptured with hun- 
drodi ef figures, ho brougnt with him to Britain, 

, ami iiiis'nbw in' the British Museum. In 1820 he 
jmbHslied A Narrative nf Operations and Reeetil 
J^itecnxrki within the VyreunUh, Temples, ^-c, in E^t 
and Acadia, which sliows how mtich may he done 
'^the lsb)W anfi unremitting exertions of one in- 
mrlduai. Bdxoni’e success in Bgypt, his great bixiily 
strength, and'bis adventurous spirit, inspired iiirn 
^ith'the hope of achieving di.scoveries in Africa. 
Ho* sailed to the coast of Uuinb.a, with tlie intention 
of trayellinc; to Timbuctoo, but died at Benin of 
an attaidc of dysentery on the 3d of liccember 182.3. 
We subjoin u few passage's from Belzoni’s nar¬ 
rative:— 

[The R«ws at Tkeies.} 

On the 22d, we saw for the first time the ruins of 
gl'eat Thebes, and hiiided at liiixor. llcic 1 bog i)m 
reader,to observe, tlmt but very imperfect idems can 
be ibntied.of the extensive ruins of Thebes, even from 
the accounts of thc«most skilful and accurate travel¬ 
lers, It is absolutej_:( impossible to iruagine the soeiio 
displaycl, without seeing it. The most sublime ideas 
that can be formed ftom the most tnagnificent speci- 
mcrii of our present architecture, would give a ’.cry 
iiicorrcct picture of these ruins ; for such is Uio dilfe- 
rence not only in magnitode, but in fonts, proportion, 
and construction, that even the pencil can convey but 
a faint idea of-the whole. It nppearv<l tome like 
enterina a city of giants, who, after .a long\;i)nfliet, 
were all dcstreycJ, leaving the ruins of their vaiious 
temples an the only proois of their former existence. 
,Tho tei^le of f.uxtir presents to the lijvvollcr ht oneo 
one of the most splendid gronjw of Hi'y jitiau grandeur. 
The extensive propyl-u'of, with tlic two oboli.sks. and 
colossal statues in the front; the tSielc groups of enor- 
nmus t-ohnnns; the variety of npartuieuts, and the 
SBiictuary it contains; the beautiful oniajiiciits whieli 
adorn every part of the walls and columns, described 
by Mr Hamilton; eau.so in the astonished traveller 
'ata oblivion of all that he has scon before. If his at¬ 
tention be attracted to the north sid< of Thebes by 
the towering remains that project a great height above 
the wood of palm-tree«, he will gradually enter that 
forest'-liktr assemblage of ruins of temples, column?, 
'Ob^iaks, colossi, sphinxes, portals, ami an*cndless 
'number of other astonishing objects, tliatnill convince 
him at Oned of the imposbibility of a deseriplion. On 
the wtist aide of the Nile, still the traveller finds him- 
'Polf among wonders. The temples of Ooninou, Voni- 
noniura,'anil Mediuet Aboo, .attest the extent of the 
great,Ct^ 'Ur this side. The nni'ivailed colossal figures 
■ fn- the plains of Thcltcs, the numhur of tombs cxea- 
'• vattgl m the rocks, those in tho great valley of the 
•fclnCT, with their paintings, sculjpiurcs, mummies, sar- 
'osotmI, figures, &<i, are all objects worthy of the ad¬ 
miration of the tmvoilov, who will not fail to wonder 
how a nation which w.a.s once so great as .to orcct these 
strtpen'^as edifices, could so far fall into oblivion 
that even tli^ir languhgo and writing are totally un- 
kimvn to us. 

• ■ is* 

IQpeking a ToilA at 

On,the Ifith of-October 1817, I set a number of 
ilellahs,' or tah<mrin.g Arabs, to work, and caused the 

- to he'bppned at Bte foot of -a steep hill, and un- 

- tho bed of a torrent, whieli^ when, it rains, {lonrs a 

mimUtyaf water over the spot in which they 

Noone.eoald imaginethat the ancient 
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would make the cntinrioe b^to'shidi jwjt 
mmse and superb excavation just ttfidae-a tOrtf 
water; but I had strong reasons to tm|ipoS«'that;tBi|re.' 
was a tomb in that place, from indicati«B91 had • 
viOusly olisorved in my search of other septti(mes. 
Tho Arab®, who weie acenstomed to dig, were ali'.pf 
opinion that nothing was to be found there; ' 

persisted in carrying on the work ; and on the eVeil-. 
ing of the following day we perceived the part of tlw 
rock that had been hewn and cut away. On the 18th, 
early in the morning, tlio task was resumed; and 
about noon, the workmen reached the opening, which' 
was eighteen feet below the suiface of the ground. 
When there was room enough for me to cr^op through 
a passage tliat the earth had left undor tlm ceiling of 
tho fir.«t coiridor, I jjcrccived iiiimcdiatcly, by -file 
painting on the roof, and by the hieroglyphics in 
ba oso-relievo, that I had at length reached the entrance 
of a large and magnificent tomb. I ha-tily passed 
along this corridor, and c.amo tc a stall case 23 feet long, 
at the foot nf which I entered another g.allcry .*17 feet 
3 inciics inn", wliere my progress was suddenly ar¬ 
rest ed by a liu'/.'c pic .'in feit deep and 14 feet by 12 
feet 3 inclios wide, t 'n the other .side, anilVin front Pf 
me, I observed a small aperture 2 feet wide and 2 feet 
fi inches high, and at the bottom of tlic pit a ijnantlty 
of rubbish. A rope fa-ttued to a piece of wood, that 
was laid acro.-i the passage against (ho pn.jCi'tions 
ivliieh formod a kind of doorway, appearc<i to have 
been usi'il foniurly for descendir.g into the pit; and 
from till! small apcrtuic on the opposite side hutig 
ai.-jtlicr which reached the bottom, no doubt for the 
piiipose of a®oendiiig. The wood, and the roiie fast- 
cneil til it, crumbled to dust on being touched. At , 
the bottom of the pit w-ere several pieces of wood placed : 
agaiiisi the siile of it, so as to assi.it the i>er‘on who 
was to asi’cml by meciis of the rope into the aperture. 
H was m.t till the following day that wo contrived to 
make a bridge of Ino beams, and crossed the pit, when i 
we di-con-red the little aperture to lx- nii opening 
forced through a wall, that had entirely closed what 
we aflenvanls foiuul to be the entrance into niogniil- 
eeiit halls and eorriders beyond. The ancient I'lgyp- 
tians hail closely .shut it up, plastered the wall over, 
and jiaiukd it like the rcut ol tlio sides of the pit, so 
that, but for the aperture, it would have been impos- 
siblo to .siippo.io that there was any further proceeding. 
Any one would liatc eoneludtd that the tomb ended 
nitli the pit. He«idcs, the pit served the purYiose of 
receiving tins laiu-vralorwhis-li might oeeasionally fall 
iti the mountain, and thus kept out the damp from 
the inner iiart of the ti.mb. AVe paxsed through the 
•small aperture, :uid then tuadc tho full discovery 
•f the whole sepnlelire. 

An inspection of the mo.lel will exhibit the numo- 
rims gallcrie.s and halLs through which wc wandered; 
and thovlviil colours and e.xtraordimivy figures on 
thow.all» .and ceilings, wJiieli everywhere met oiirview, 
will ooiivoy an idt-a of the astouislnnciit we,must have 
felt at every step. In one apaitmeiit wc foitud the 
carcase of a bull embalmed; and albo k-attered in 
various plm-es woiKicn figures of mummies covered 
with asiilialtiim to preserve them. Iw some of tho 
rooms were lying aJwut statues of fine earth, baked, 
coloured blue, ami sti-ongiy varnished; in another 
part were four wooden fibres standing erect, font feet 
high, with a circular hollow inside, as if intended to 
contain a roll of papyrus. Thcaarcophagusof,Oriental 
alabaster was found in the ceiitro of the hall, to which 
I gave the name of the saloon, without a cover, vrliioh 
had been removed and broken; and the body that had 
once occupied this superb cotfln had lieen caiyi^- 
away. We were not, therefore, the first who had pW'. 
fiuiely entcrcil this mysterious mansion of the d^>. 
though there is no doubt it had remained undisiaitoh. 
since (he time of the invasion of the Persians. 

» Gfi» ■' : 
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^ ifljo ^K^tectoTol TT»m 4i>ii soouumettl# on Uio 
ItotUi of tlio Hile «ro slnpendotu tdtcs of fbnnor 
agw. TImj temh twdk. to the period e hi n Thtbes 
ponrod hot hcl^s thionidi n nondred gatti, and 
(iieeee and Home were the dtwert ahwlti of barha- 
nan^ ‘ Frotn tho tops oi the I’j ramuls,’ s ud ipo- 
leon to hjg goldiora on tbe ctc of b title, ‘ tbi shn<it-t 
of forty contunts look down upon jou’ Tanrning 
andretearch have unveded, part 1 the myatiry ol 
these august nionionals Men like Hclroni hive 
penetrated into tlio vast sepukhrts, md'nitirtlitd 
the huge sculpture, and schi Urs Lke T( o mg uid 
Charapolliont by dwotmiiug tin hitro^lypluc nnt 
mg of the pnoient iJaypti m-', hivf b cn able to is- 
«item their oh)ect and histoo I Ik l>e‘.t 1 nglish 
bdbks On iigypt aie, I he )fun7(rs (mi ft of Hu 
JaiLient inoapiiano ly 1 O VriiKiMbON, ja*?, tad 
AuAccoiint f hf Vi lit a id ( usloms (/the Modnti 
EyvpU iiu., I y 1 m vpu W L inp, 1(* >(i 

I'R 1 n II irai 

(Ine of tilt most (\ri, m d i id mteiC'sfing of int ki n 
t iidkrsSins th» lite Hi\ Oii Inwinn Dimij 
(.■’limiu (3“6) l'_2) ifillon { hsiiuolk »i,( uu 
bridge, mid tlu fir»t piolcssor ot ninn i ilo^j in tli it 
Uniieriity In 17<i0 Di t'hrke wt oil vith Mr 
Milthu*, and •.omeotli'riollpjrt Incnds, on ijourmy 
rmong tin nnnlum nations Ik ti iitllid t i tl rn 
jnf'v mdahilf, iisitiiig the Miith of l{u*-sii, i i t 
ot Asia, rurktj, i ypt, and Tikstine llu hi I 
vobuoc <f his tiascH ipjeirtd ii ISlo, lutl iiicl i k ' 
Ilii >- 11 , larlii’', and I'nrk j llu ‘U aid, m 1 in 
hot am more xHipiiUr nu i ntd ii IH', ml n 
iliidcd Grtcu, inipt, ml tin li '> In I, ii I 
tiiKc othm ir-luuit-- ijj n 1 at iikr'i! ' 1 
let!) 'llu ivtb volume v is publi Ini liter li 
death, part heniif eouhioutcl bv Mr M ilno’i 
autlior of trwils m the 1 1 v u ' Pi ( 1 tV c lo' ilei I 
fi an his|uHisheis the 1 1 sum <f i Kio 1 n his 
tollcctioait travels Tmii siitec' v i ininii hite 
and exUxibive As an hom f u I leroiinilislnd 
wiitcr, cartful m las fats ('ru v id polished in Im 
style, ind fomprilunsivt m h s kno ikd c in 1 oh 
siivatun. Dr t hil i h s not bevu r Ih I by ii j 
general 1 noiieau IraviUei 

Ibe ijiixiii J II I’j t 7 1 

MV tine lou-if il a soo i as the uii 1 v\v oil hj An- 
tmy, < iir faitht il liieik servant Mid intirpiittr, nith 
the luNHuei <e that thr juian 1 1 r< ni view \\ e 
bxstei tdirom the < il ti, ai dn vei will tU r ipri -.1111 
made by the I ijpiaiine bf ihlitiiitel Hvifllert* 
ing the sun’s laj s, they apj "ar ai v laa 11 sni v, nd 
of such siii]Mising jaa,/niiiide, Hut nothin' vse h»d 
prenous’y timccived m our 11111 oiiation h d pnp in 1 
iisiui the spectacle nt beheld Jhesi Ltnstanlly 
eonvlnccd «s th it no power ot iksinptmn, n > dtkne 
tion, cm eoiney idiua ade<|UOte t^ the elle t piudui 1 1 
m victring thiM. stupendous mmuiotuts Ihu ter 
mality of then construetion is lost in their prodvicns 
magnitudo; till mind, elevated by wonder, fee's it 
once the foieo of an asinn, vthieh, hovivei dispute 1, 
experience c nfums- thtimvavincas, whatsmer bo 
itenatttre, there dwells nubliwity Anrtherpiorf of 
their indmcTibable power is, thit no one evrr ip> 
ptoachOd them under <fhet ciaotnns than those cf 
tettnr, which is another piiucital scurccif tlie tub 
livao In ceitain mstanees of initabk feeling, this 
iiflproMum of awe and feat hae been ao great as t > 
owu»e paia rath«i vlion pleasure; hence, [x^aps, luve 
oririnated deacriptions ot tlm pyrwmds which ispit- 
sent them U dwrmed end gloomy tnasw . without 
tatite ot b«^ff< Fersons who hitve donreu no aitis. 
tmion from, thecd^templation of them, may not havo 


boeq coneoiom the nnenntifV axpeneneed 
was a nsuH of iheir own sendroUi^. O^bsis iuHfO 
acktioalcdgod ideas widely ditthront, iixtdted by erety 
wondoiful ciroumstatico of tibaraotor i|«& of situation 
—ideas of duration, alniost endless ^ of power, incou- 
coiv able; of mniesty, supreme j ot so^^udsyteost awful; 
oi grandeur, of desolation, and oi npose. 

r]>nn the Slid oi August 1903 Wo M out for the 
pyiamidi), thu uiundativu enabling lu to approach 
within Ic'-s than a mile of tbo huger pTraroid In our 
lijeim * Messis Hammer and Hamilton aceomptuneif 
us AVt avtivcd at Djwa at daybreak, and calhd 
upon bonii 1 nglish nihiers, who wishe«l to jom oiu 
I nity noon th s oeeasion Fiom UjiiM our approaels 
to the mtamids was thiougli a swampy country, 
iiieons of a nairow twwl, wliieh, howoior, was deep 
enough, ami wo aruvid without auy obstacle at dine 
oMoik at tho 1 uttom of a sandy slope leading up to 
ib( pun ipil pyramid borne Jkdoum Arabs, who 
hvl tissiiuilpd to iiiHsive us upon oui Utiduig, wore 
1 u(h iiiiuscd by ttc tagcin<‘s> evoitcd in our whole 

I itv to ])!< VO who should first set his fool upon tho 
--iiinint of this irtiticid mountaui AVith what 
iiit7iin<iit dil\i< survey tho vast sniluo that was 
ji inUd fo ns whin wo aiiived at this stupindous 
n I mav,n*, whi<h stci led to xcMh tl« clouds. Hoc 
anl fhiu jppeand some Aiib „f](lis upon the itn- 
ini iis( m ws< s above iis, like so many pignuts, wailing 

I I ^h( w (he way to the i-iunmit Nun aud then we 
(' m hi hoinl'voKCs, aiidlisitmd , bntilwa tlic 

I nil 1 111 1 wciful gusts swocping the imiuoiiee 1 nige* 
it < lie 'Ircvdy scm» il oui pntyhid begun the 
s 1 1 , (III no piiisiu at tho ticiu<Liidou t depth 
V h h Ui , s bthw One of oiu unlit try iwnpi 
.' 1 11', lit h tv 111' «uii od ittd the moat ditTiciilt j ut 
' f t If ifn 1 ( it ihiiiff, ) pfiuic giddy in consiyacnce 1 f 
I Ill'll 11 tidii ihf tic itiin hchad atlaiiioi; an 1 
Ji 'loinpilkd to obinloTi tho i»ioj it, he li rod on 
j ’ i lb tl as 1st luni in ollict nc his dcaccnt |t‘ho rest 
I 1 11', mil fffU'tomcd to the busiiussof tliinbin,' 

' 'll 1 hts, w ith ni^inv v li ilt foi lespiratwn, and mauj 

III I 1 ’ tl )>i*ffVciidci, puisutd our ww lowaids 
j til mint Jht mode ol isiint 1 as btiiiiicqttently 

lo lied nml yrl,fxom luefUMStionswhich atco'Ini 
jii (c td to tiai 11 is, it dois not vppiar to bo gme 
iit!i i lid I't ol Hie under mar imagine huii'-tlf 
till HIM) 1 i stiircisc, cvfiv stop o( which, to a man 
ff 'III Idh slat 1C, IB marly bit-’st hi„h, and the 
hii Ih’ cf tick s*p IB iijual to itn hoi,hi, eonso 
((Il iitly thr foitmg' is siclic, and although n Kti'- 
spict 111 t'lng up he sometimes ft irtul to persons 
in ({iisVmcd to loik down fiom any considei Mo 
< h V ill m y 1 1 th' 1 is Imtle d viigoi of t dling. Ill Miim 
plici', imlcid, wh n the stone i itc drcaierl, taiiVcu 
111 J 10 uijiiir (1, iiid in Arab e ndo is always nifos. 
aivrl) 0)11 I loul intiiinphm; hut, irpon the 
w hi I , 110 111 ai sf ascont aro sm li that < Imuat every 
ff< Il yuiomphshii Oui i'ogrosswai«ipt<ivd by 
otliti I lu'i \Vc cnnicd with ub a few iii«tiuments, 
sill h ,1 0 It bo it ermp isH, a thormometor, a tolosoinirt, 

‘ I ; thf '0 ronlil iiot'bo tmatod lu tho handti of Uia 
Aral s, and they wi re liable to be brokcu every msfftih 
At linglh wo reached tho topmost tier, to ito great 
dill lit and satisfaction of ill tho paity. Here wo 
f)uiid a platfiim tlurty two feet Bnuaro, cohoirting ot 
nine 1 ve^ stones, oaen of whicA might ifelgn about 
i ton, although thiy are niueh uiurtoi in sixc to 
SI ui of iho 'tones used in the couBtruction of thu 
lynmid rravdlcn of all agea, aitd of various 
nitions, have hero inscribed thoU nameX. Skimo ate 
wntftn in (twilc, many in French, aleir iu Arabic, 
one I r two m IhigUih, and others in Latin. We were 
as desirous as our piwec«s»or» tc leave it moittotial 
of our aiiivnl, it 80 ota«d to bo a trihots of tbankiiiU 
uea duo iur the aqcoOM oi out anderte^|igi yro* 

*B(»t«#tIie»0a 
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EfJGUblt 


cussic Tjuvniara, 


the >n«ertM>On <rf hit Htain»> 

TJpon tnu area, whldi lookt like n (lomt wheit seen 
ftoin < airo or fiN m the NilC) it Is i \tr vordn ary th it 
none of tbow: nnmeious hannte hxed their abode 
nl 0 letheil to the tops of colunins and to ilmost in- 
a<o<ssil)l( solitudes upon tho pmutuhs if the hi^nost 
lotks It olilhiH a much more tnufiuint iiiid stiurt 
retreat th in aas aeleikd hy en auetu., -who j tchod 
his residence upon the irehitraii of a tcuiph in th 
Wtmity of Athens The heat, aceonl n„ to h hi<nh its 
thermometer atthetnnoof om ffiuinp, dil « t ts 
Cl ed *51 degrees, ami tho ai ae te iij eratuit < ni m n I 
^luring the time wo u lu uutd, a iti i „ w i d 11 n i 
from the nnih west ihc new from this ei iikiio 
amply tnlhllcd nnr Lspcetatiuiis, nor do thi ae< mats 
whndihayelK ngiien fit,njit ppi ir at *hi la i 
of the yet,r, eti, irate the noiUty ii 1 ii i ut f 
thtsijht AUtl le unlonarist i rr at I thi I) Iti 
rosemblcl a la to li d with mmiHii’l idi o 
I horists 111 palm trei < nere stin tti la 11 tin w u r 
th< inuridittion spreading cvir tli halwlni 11 y 
I stood so vs to _ne them au ijptaiai t ,.i i n in 
I tlnilool lithe orth, usti u tl t > Hit 
lU lliiii ' Of uld be d sitinc I 1 ut a « i ly if tl 
diursiiitd hy 1 1 Mit itioas ud li nh J t 
fouthwe H’l, the pylanals is t , ii 1 i j a the 
eostot lb's , siaali • n niinnli ft! u ’ml 

n'li 1 to till. 'Nil \ii Lfj I u < 1 s 11 > t 

lad^ I U tni f 1 tl p ul I i y t i II t pi im I f 

h}i it) these el ‘-Id ri i if Hi v I 1 1 Itei 

( nil tl 1 s) a to p| 1 1 ” f 1 a t r 
y 11 1 thi pjriini'scf t i r oii]l\*< up t i 
lislaiit m iiiit 11 of tl '■ 1 11 I u] n e i 

111 irtln 1 d 1 in ) le 1 tl I \ 1 ] j <1 i i 

tl i nsul I ihli s P lai U til 11 t " i ’ 

nt t, thv ly’ I" 1 el 1 tr tl i t f ’ I* 
pifttaduii t J tl atm s m t Ihi h i i jfi ii f 
I "i nfel * Ij 11) int 111| t t 1 15 1 t tt 

hrlseipe, i tept hrn 1 liii I nil 1 I 
I 11 I IS il ] t II g (T 11 aj a th^ s 1 
I ffpontnes nth list s di h Lh ii t tu f 
I’l Sphiiia, th( nit t i 1 il 1 t ( Ip i i ! h 

Kuiiias (f iH th( noil xc il 1 1 1 tl i i t 

I Ihi Irenth haii uie titlaU tl i 1 1 1 tl 

I ita‘ue, enl ill H < uultit u le p (i N i th 
fpiurt , t’usewir Infii tati lyt n ii 1 1 ii 1 

Inst a 1, Ik will 1 t i nuii„ti i\p I iti a I 
I toiui naiij, tho unit upon win i t ms sny 1 ti 

j Asi, the pt kst il iruis* >bi a ui t h I s il t lu 

ol hinkuoik nnl i 11 i lu tl i 'pit t* th i 
1 Itht thi r lost Ml i.,nili< uit 11 t nt a 1 1 11 i \ 

I Had uhol’y eut ff ihnut i 1 th i i n i r t *h 
prt li„iois labiiii listiut. 1 moil Hi fitu 11 i I 

I ili< ,{)|mntn nmuanuii cf th sm ml 1 ) t 

I Ikyniii ILe Sphins wi ili tii tLj 1 nil HiJ t 

• ihi jUindy waste the iimnins vi I s st i 11 i 

burnt Inilifing, peihaps the ^ i i in 

Immediately bcneith m mi , nj n tl it a 
ami western eidi, we saw so mai^ tomb that i u i« 
imiiil Ic to count them, e i hem' 1 lit 1 me 1 111 ’ < 
will, oAen rising ions Urahly u nc it 'll thtM 
, art of an ohlongfomi, wd leuKs si ipmglil e iht lo s 
it hmoptan houses \ {Im if thi i silHitim n 1 
appeaiame is ywn m I’otitk i Tunis Tht stclaI 
pyramnl, stfciing ro the si uth w st, has Iht n m uns 
of a coiung ntar its vtitix, as of i platm., f st n 
I which hod onto mytsvtd all its Tout si ks *^iiie ] ii 
sons, deteiyod hyfhi sksnal luit of this coimti , 
i bnc beheyed it tpheor inaihle,lut itswhite anH.ir 
[ aUiCO 18 awing to a partial dccom] osition nlTLetn! t’li 
' surfime only Nor a wnglc ftagment of m u1 k i in 
b« found anywhere near ths pyramid It n sin i 
roui lied ny a payed touit, haying walls on tht i it 
lide, and places on for doors or phortals in the walls, 
aleo ou adraaced work or peuttoo, A thud pyiamid, 


of mwetr smallei dimensions than the second, nppe^ 
beyond the Sphinx to the south west; and IberegtBe 
three f thfers, x no t f whu h is neai ly Imned Iti the satul, 
lieti ewi the lar i pyumil anl thi» statue to the 


yiuth ease 


tfisfXi rHvvtiiiRs—lORSiiu, HiStvcT, &< 

Hic fits c countries i! Greco, and Itdy have 
be n'striliedbyvar is tray hrs sdioUis.p^s, 

I miUrs rclutoili iilnatiiii s Ihc celebrated 
/V II b oj Huhh ly 1 u il an yen pub¬ 
lish 1 ill 17K , anl s’uith ill \ Ills translitud 
i 1 it) J n 1 sh 1111 rsLiU nt v ik f)t»wlueh the 
'lirroj" lb intcreHiiig is in el ri kr ii renina.) 
evit 1 i ''fTfnl enthu i n w tl r(,sp it ti flic 
1 moi ihk 1 nil istf i v of G ei c e lie ( Ur’ e s 
t>-u(ls finticr stiniulili 1 inquiry, uul TSyrins 
I ( bil li II ir H dreyi tioii lo (hi natnnil licauty 
111 in iifli (t ff < irr an st ncry iid lanin*’ 

I ’’lufii I’siKylii r( I'tlliiB' r sr thttilbu- 
llra 11 r I f 1 r 1 Pm ii i ill si ’ au leeount of bis I 
I i u Iti fh il III nl It/v Ifoi r iN^i ml''’", 

I nc t) til y ill 1 s mr r< iig hi I tit i’t 

I / t >11 'll) J ill ml Yu< 1 »ui A 
ydi III 11 in I ill y i< ilwo ijiiiiti yoliincs, 

I w IS J il 1 si i in isi I by aiK J i>\\ inn 1) 1 wiir i 
iiilitl 1 I (// < / I i iflilJtiiil mtgh , 

< rr ii’iiiiisit ir in isi i p an «t 

r It t 1 i / 1 1 tl If 1 \a 11 t i II 

V \\i fivu IJ ill I (’ 7 rti I I Oku and • 
/ / e r 1 I th y ilu 'i - mrks rn tin uotent 1 
y il f "i f 1 IR ' a y nt sih hi, I a > iiu> 

( i 1 ) 1 illi 1 I i 1 t i J 

W III If I 1» ( H I 1 II r Htoiins- 

yy 1 II tl yy h lini t i t III i i di lU issued 

111 ) i u I s ( tl I I u I i I ‘ I b 

il II tl i II 1 1 te i d V 1 i’ 1 I 1 iiiye • 
t t 1 1 1 1 ( r V rk t r j ' i ‘-i tf sU 

1 ^MM V 1 ' l 11 s I I f till b iho 

1 t ) tl 111 srii' tlsSiiMitig 

< ( i ’ 1 if I 1 Ills strihmsof 

( 1 f ' ry 1 milked I ^it 1 sense ' 

I li 1 iinti a 

1 'l»yi a i‘ MV 1 ’ ' IS kiiillin'pyrtr and 

1 y 1) It ’ it 11 lutt thi tini i iiiekr. 

I *1 I t (11 I ks i HI u I it q us A j 

y 1 ” y 1 Hi 1 Im id 1 ( i 1 i «^i url I 
mil Jilt y 11 I 1 1 il 11 ' I uil r t i i ' t 
till 01 if / III jil Alt', ail ffi/i, 

/ II II ndI I t I II IRd imi 

1 t y 1 l( syTu 1 'Tr 1 ilsyfi (I’t)! 

I IRl i) s M lyp 1 I’ i itU ((U)t it Si riy, 

' nl i ila tl 1 1 111 in it \ uin,tto - 

I I t* II ’ 1 I 1 iin y 1 On la tarn 

fr II i tdir 11 It t I y *ri sti 1 it lii'-ai it 
is( , in (n 1 111 IN ijH 1 iisliu h 111 iiii)ust j 
(ikrt) 1 tl 1 ill Hri sh-ill lei ts triieiln i, m Ins i 
(1 minim- \ftii si <.ril or- ol di,kimo’', bo * 
pr 1 ir I the le hil i udi it lldy andpui- 
hshi I tlw u 111 1 nw,luiil i nil us ot tt bsti i r th 
syni} ithiesrf N ip k n in Ulii kdding luenit isot , 
du \ iti ml Ins itiitc in lus lielult 11ns hst 
e(i it for fietnoin f ilid, nd the author ilways le ' 
flitted thit hr had ina’c it Mr 1 oisyth w w st 

1 imtli ideisi I oil thi clow nidi <1 Nipokoti ji 
ivii Ihe ‘Eeniirks this hi lily tupir(dfot.i 
spun! purpose, could hnlli line Kui implored 
if ivpuuhd inti) rignlii li-si it itions and issays 
I hoy me aigorons and suite. eviticmiT Iceen ohser- 
y vtion aud original thinking, as well rs the perfect 
I knowkdge etf tlu s h In and the uafic bime ih*- 
tuhed sen^neesfrora fcoisyth will show hispceu* 
liar and pictuiesqiie style IHrst, of the niUKa’e 
journey to Home -- , 










CYOLPP^DU OP 


rtit’fnjt naspsn iiKB 


vomot), 
engif^d m tiie 
a piwligibty 8 Ad 

In Viuico 'Oit 
m t)ie pauiuors, and 
on the MOW, The 
TintaftBW pOurdd‘^if l» Ji we pisv I the ncht&t 
nhalldry of the Italian knguaprii i"J ''tcuitd to 
Umin front Iloiace’e old vmiitwiatoi a piosuipUvc 
nght to abuse the trivUlcr *• 

[/At. ('o&ifuni'] 

A ctlnbsfil taste gut ii«o to the ( ol st ini Pi 11, in 
deed, giijaiilic dinwn ions u it no in , f i tlnii,>h 
hmdrtds could ciitci it one , wid i (t\ thon<«ii d liu I 
'leaib, the spate a s 11 insiidi ii nt loi It nu, nid 
the crowd f i the ntimng ,vines lit^ft it iiinhivlit 
Vesput in <1 id J iti , IS it piesa^ni' then own (It (us, 
hnruc 1 tilt Ini Ulin , lud hit severil m irl 1 ot then 
pKiipitnKj Inliiuil Tu the upper wills tiny Invt 
III ttt“d stoats which hid t'lduitly 1 (in dits>td for 
a dilkrent piijicst S me jf the aiewlt m lostdv 
imep it i> njouUlm» j i cues the sunt level and 
ionnrviind tltcvthck ellipse, and tven 01 ki 1 full 
of lieonsc Ihe 1 ) i his 110 Uulilih^ 11(1 I f v>n, 
and its aich n tco low i> its ( diiiuis, tht Toiin le 
peals till intil htiiie 1 1 thi Hoik , the ihiid (id i is 
but a 1 u,h emit the ( 0111 (In ni, i< d 1 st jlii,.< tUt 
thiiXcsi- wvn'-p’uil , the f( nth •'em 1 iku npe 
titlen of the thirl 111 pil 1 *us ml (he vvh 1 u 
Clowned by a lit ivy A tic llap] ib I tht l I uni, 
the sliipe ncie saiy to an aiiiphithcain h is ,ivtn I. 
stabilib (f constnutiou ulhcient to resist hrcs in > 
caitlKjnakes, nid li^htnnv , and sit^s Its cllipti 
eil foi u vvvs the li pvviihl unlmlhdl 1 1 ilii 
till birbuiins iiiit tint t nsiliduinj 1111/, puc 
«i Icncd the bre leU, in 1 ti ut, ii it nn issi ttd, i >i 
tiiiuLs tl t vurk if diiu] I Tail 111 At t'usi lomtiit the 
beiinita e js tlii<. nintel witl i di i Itnl ei i h, ai I i 

C ineiation l ot vi ly lei into inn t I ( tit lit, 1 aiipie 
end, with the j 1111111* ol this tuicnd 11s inoiinmi nt 
01 the inteiin tlcTilioi, tw > »1 pe**, ly s me e ill 1 
m//tu<intr s 1 ilieaelj del lelisiit 1 , *1 s « 1 lie, tlu 
pjdm 1, aie intentd No me ml er r it s (nine 1 m id 
the whole e’lipse, hue- cuiy lutiib 1 11 ih sneh i 
ciiemt, ind rt appeiis so often, thvt p] ins, suCions, 
and ele?liions et tin ori/inal work ut diawn w th 
the precision vf a ri elein fihiie Mlien tht whole! 
aiuplntbeati't wis ciitue, a elnld ni h( cmi]ithtnil 
i( design in a moueiit, ml m diieet t his jlieo 
without stvayinj in tin pe itiios, l »r each art 1 1 btais 
its Muu hei tn,:iivtl, ml rppe 1* to (veiy four h 
aitarle vras a stiii''ist this iiiultipinitv ef wide, 
strlight, ai (1 stpuato itissucs, ji ves il 0 atirnlioii 
whieh the aneieuts pud to tht eilt disthai,^e ol i 
ciowel; U finely illusti itts (he jioctpl of \ muvi is, 
and e tposes the perplesityof some meekiiifh itiie 
hvery nUioii hvs undergone iti revolution ei neis, 
and a* 1 lueity is not the pifse nt i ice of ours, we e in 
all hum Willy exetrau the puiiiO't of ainphiiheatics, 
now that they lie ui rums hloialists may tell us 
that the truly biaie are novel cruel, but\his inoiiu 
went says *N<i* Hcie sat the conquer irs of the 
. World, eemliy to eni y Ihe tortniis and ele ith oi men 
I who had aevei ofhueled them Iwo aqueducts were 
j ^caicely suthcient to wish olt the hinuan blood which 

I * The poet Regers has rfcticlieel til sime Joyous sesni if 
KntiiuilRfr— 

I * Many a i ui/onct 

I romes through tlie k urcs, the v iii<<s (n he ht ft stoons 
r»ttn tteo to tu , the trees hi ammcs. 

And tVfti avenue a e overed wnlit 
llttAg with tifAcfc duitcw Tfs Biough to ro*ko 
The «ad man nony, (he bcnei olent ewe c 

Kelt into tears, up timeral la the Joy,' 


a tew hours* R]ie;irt shed in thi* hDntJhirial ahonibles. Tw icc 
m one day came the senatenw and matrons of Kome 
to the butyhery; a virgin alway* Mve the si^al tor 
slaughter; and when gluttfcd with bloodshed, those 
ladies sat down in tho wet and aiteaming a/vna to n 
luaunon* awpiKT! bnoh rollee tiott* check oni ngnt 
fot Its rum As it now stauds, the Coluoum is a 
stiikuig image of Rome itself—deeayod, vacant, sc- 
iious, )ct,^rand—half gray and hoJU-gicen—eresot on 
oiib side and fallen on tiie other, with eonsocrated 
ground m its bosom--inhabited by a* berodsnian; 
visited by cviiy easte; toi moralists, aotiquaiies, 
piuitei>, uehitobU, d(,votces, all ine tt here 10 mceh- 
t 6 t, ticxemiiK, to draw, to in osiire, and fojriy 
‘ Ill lentiiiiplitiiig antiquities,’ saji Liry, ‘ the mind 
itncH ubcuincs antique ’ II eonliacts fioti such till* 
pets a venerable rust, which I pti.f(i to tho jiolnh 
and the. point sf those witi who h »e latedy pio&nod 
this luguit luin with iidteulc 

Jii the year follovviii,, the publicatio’i of Torsyth’s 
(iiigind mil vilnftih work, apjicucd vt Cimsual 
loin IH Ifalif in two laige-voluniis, by John Cuit- 
vvoiii r i SI ve > an 1 ngli li ( itboli prie st wh i II id 
triitlled in Jtily ill tlie. eapii it^ of tutor Thoii,li 
ph isintly writkn, Piisti i > work is one of n> 
aulhoiib Su John Cam Tloblumse (who ftiTiiislied 
the note s t > Iho iouith t into ot 1 mil Ryi m’s ( hildi 
HaioU mil ifteiw irds piblishvl i volume ot llis 
loi it i> Hill ft itmis t > the same poem) cb irae toiwe s 
J list I la ‘ e lie of the mo‘t in ii e nr etc vn 1 un i iis 
fie till vev 'it r tint hive lU eiiir fiinia itt lined 1 
teiiipiir uy ,j utit e n ’ Mi Lusta e died it Viple s 
in ISIS Vt// /s Jrnm t’ltlVoithtd Jlih;, iilehi.s'* J 
to Ml llsll 111 the histoiinn, by W Sisw \nr Ko‘i, 
I q in tv (I V iliums, isi'l ire j ntly el wriplive 
inlpirMi iiitieil in 1 Ihem'h omewhic ifleet d 
IV till f rm m imus)ii> niseclhn t I no thnM)} 
// S)5«'/i( n /’ iiwe ■.(/// A ifjiomof Art(i/iv, by 
flic Ifein 1{ kill r (R.vtv (I*'*!) is iiiic <f 
111 1(11 eriiy tUdu i v inkeif ii.ll.Mion, but n pliuily 
111(1 pie I inglv >v i*(en Tlu I)itii/ 1 / an In tf I, 
b\ III MU Mvnn VVH (t’»A)), an I /fnne in Mr Auic- 
Until ( Ilf 1111 / (I Ai) by aiis^ Wiioit, me botli 
mUiestiiig w irks fm first islivtly end picturesque 
111 stvle ml w vs 'veil reetivui by the publie In 
lV 2 i Lvnv Morc. vv publislitd v work entitled /'ei/y, 
eontainiiig pie lures of Itali «i society .ane’ mam e ra, 
drawn with ni iro vivaeitv uid point thin elilie »(i. 
Obsiii ifiii V on Itiilif, h, Mu John Bur fjsj >> uni 
a Ih ' r//)fn 11 «/ th Antiq i lift t / lionil, 1 y ])'« ljuii 
if>v (1 2H), aiP works ol aeeurary and lesewtli 
JIlu'tlralKnil/ ill /’osso f tin J/yia, by W Bnoi tii 
i>iv(lR2( 0) unde the ifleefsottlic wtisti, jictieil 
with the ml iimitiiin ot the observant teipogmpher 
Mr J5i uvotio, antlior of the 10 n m e of ‘ Vithil',’ 
h ul 111 < Illy life vvnttcn »S/ I In v e/ ftalij, Sj im, Hud 
1'ttiif/il Afiti remiiiim' uiipubbshPeJi fen more 
thin forty yens, two volumesnf these grapliie md 
pietuiesqm ikhne itioiis wue given to flu wotld in 
is31 lime has alttved some ol the obyftti dcse^ibed 
by the veeomplishcd tidvclUr, but liis work nboulhil 
in pas*ages ot permanent intertsf, and of'Jmalied 
mil be iiitiful composition Tlvciy season adds to 
the number of works on Italy tvnd the oilK,r putts of 
tlie continent * «• 

[rvmal (fUfirmy at Eom ] 
rPr im Mathew 8 s' Oiaty of in InveOki 'j 

Ono day, in my way heme, I met a ftaiefal oca'- 
inony. A luicifix liung with black, followed by a 
tiain of priestH, with IfglTtcet taperom their hands, 
beaded the pi oeesaion. Then eSMlio a troi^ of flgmes 
(Irossesl lu white robes, with their faces eotenjd with 
masks of the same materials. The bicr foll«#ed, on 
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whidt Ifty tbc coimo of % soubg -womuk arrtkjod in all 
the omunents of ueee, with her face expoeed, where the 
bloom of life vet lingered. The nietnbera of different 
fratemiUea followed the bier, dressed in the robeK 
of their orders, and all mashed. They carried lij^ted 
tapers in their hands, and chanted out prayers in a 
sort of mumblinK recitative. 1 followed the train to 
’the chnrch, for I had doubts whether the beautiful 
figure I bod seen on the bier was not a figure of wax; 
but 1 was soon convinced it was indeed the coipsc of 
IT feliow-cteafUre, cni off in the pride and bloom of 
youthful maiden beauty. Such is the Italian mode 
of eonductiug the last scone of the tragi^comedy ot 
lefe. .As soon as a person dies, the relations ]e.ivo the 
house, and fly to bury themselves and their griefs in 
some other retiiement. The care of the funeral de¬ 
volves on Mio of the fraternities who are associated 
for this purpose in every parish. These are dressed 
in a sort of domino and no-id, which, having boles foi 
the eves, answers the purpose of a mask, and com¬ 
pletely conceals the face. The faneral of the scry 
poorest is thus conducted with quite as much cere¬ 
mony as need be. This is {lerhaps a better system 
than ourown^ where tho relatives are exhibited as a 
kpcctaele to impertinait curiosity, whilst from feel¬ 
ings of duty they follow to the pare tlic remains of 
those they loved. IJiTt ours is surely an unphiloso- 
phical view of the subject. It looks as if we were 
materialists, and considered the colil clod as the sole 
remains of the object of our affection. The itahuns 
reason better, and perhaps feel an much as oui>ehos, 
when they regard the body, deprived of the soul that 
animated, and the niiiitl that infuriiicd it,%s^io more 
II part of the departed spirit than the clothes which 
it has also left behind. The ultimate di'.posAl^f (he 
•liody is perhaps coiiduetcl here with too much of that 
spirit which would disregard all claims that ‘ this 
mortal coil’ can have to our attention. As soj^ as 
the funend scrvii'o is concluded, the cotpae is stripped 
and consigned to those who have the care of the in- 
tciment. There aro large vaults ^u%denieoth the 
churchet fur the reception of the dead. Those who 
can afford it, are put into a wooden shell before they 
are cast into one of these (lolgothas; but tbc great 
mass are tossed in without a rag to cover them. WTien 
one of thcM! caverns is full, it is bricked up; and after 
fifty years it is opened again, and the hsucs aic re¬ 
moved to other places prepared for iheli WH-cption 
So much fur the last scone of the drama of life. With 
respect to the first act, oui conduct of it is certainly 
more natural. Here they swathe and swaddle ^lieir 
children till the poor urchins look like Keyptinn 
mummies. To this frightful custom one may attri¬ 
bute the want of strength and syiumetiy of the men, 
I which IS sufficiently reram-kable. 

• 

fiStaficr tin Mtdicean Venus at Floirita.*] 
IFrom Mathews's Diary J 

The statue that enchants the i^rlJ —the uiiiiui- 
tated, the inimitable Venus. One is genendly disap- 
poiA^ after great expectations have been TaiKcd; 
nut in thu instance 1 was delighted at first sight, and 
eatffi succeeding visit has charmed me more. It is 
mdeed 'a wonderful worle in conception and execution 
—but 1 doub^wbether Venus be not a misnomer. 
Who can recognise in this divine statue any traits 
of the Queen of Love and Pleasure! It seems rather 

* This cMebrated work of art was diacovered in the vUla of 
Adrian, In TIvoU, in the sixteenth century, broken into thir¬ 
teen plecea The restorations wre by a Plorontlne scnijitor. It 
was braaght to Florence In the year 1689 . It measures in sta¬ 
ture oMy * feet II inches, There is no expression ot passion or 
Matbuent in tha statue: It is an image of abstract or ideal 
beauty. 


sex. 1 was'at first 

Kve, even in her days of innocence, there wwTtt^ 
tincture of humanity, of which there is none m the 
Venus; in whose eye there is no heaven, and in whoM 
gcstttte there is no love. 

lA Morning in V-ni'v.] 

tPiom Bcckford's ‘ Sketthes of itdy,’ SirJ 

It was not five o'clock before I was aroused by 
a loud dm of voices and splashing of water under my 
balcony. Looking out, 1 behebl the gland canal so 
cntiiely covortsl with fruits and vegetables on rafts 
and in baigcs, that I could scarcely distinguish a 
wave, _ Loads of grapes, jieaches, and meluns arrived 
aiid disappisircd in an instant, for every vessel WM in 
motion j and the crowds of purchasers, hurrying ftom 
boat to boat, formed a very lively picture. yVmongst 
the nmllitudcs I icmaikcd a good many whoso dress 
and oaiiioge announced something above the coiomon 
r.iiik; and, upon iuquiiy, 1 found they were noble 
Vcrittiaiis just come fioui their casinos, and met to 
icficsh themselves with fiuit Lcioio they retired to 
»lovp for the day. 

\\TiiKt I was obsciviPg them, the sun began to 
colour tbc balu .trades oi the palaces, and the pure 
exhilarating air of (be morning dr.HV mg me abroad, 

1 procured a gondola, laid in my provision of bread 
and grajics, and was rowed under tho Rialto, down 
the grand canal, to the ia..rble steps of S. Maria della 
Salute, erected by the senate m pcrfotinancc of a vow 
to the Holy Viigiu, who begged off a terrible pesti¬ 
lence in lo30. The great broiixe portal opened whilst 
I was standing on the steps which lead to it, and dis- 
covereil the iiiteiior of the dome, vvheie I expatiated 
ill solitude; no mortal appearing, except one old 
priest, who trimmed the lamps, and mutter^ a pn^er 
iieforc the high .altar, still wrapped in shadows. The 
sunbeams beg.au to strike against the windows of the 
cupula, just as 1 left the church, and was wafted across 
the waves to the si.acious plattv'rm in front of St Gior¬ 
gio Maggiore, one of the most celebrated works of Pal- 
'adio. When my first transport was a little subsided, i 
and 1 had tsnniinevl the giacofiil design of each par¬ 
ticular ornament, and united the just proportion and 
grand ellcct of the whole in my mind, I planted my 
umbrella on the margin of the sea, and viewed at my 
leisure the vast range of palaces, of porticos, of towers, 
opening on every side, and extending out of sight. 
The doge’s palace, and tlie tall columns at the en« 
liance of the piaz/a of St Mark, form, together with 
the arcades of the imblic library, the lofty Campanile, 
and the cupolas of the ducal church, one of the most 
striking groups of buildings that art can boast of. To 
behold at one glance these stately fabiioi, so illus¬ 
trious in the records of former ages, before which, in 
the flourislungitinies of the refmblic, so many valiant 
chiefs and princes have lauded, loaded with Oriental 
spoils, was a spectacle 1 hud long and ardently desired. 

1 thought of the days of Frederick Barbarosso, when 
looking up the piazza of St Mark, along which he 
marched in solemn procession to coat himself at the 
feet of Alexander 111., and pay a tardy homam to 
St Peter’s successor. Here were no longer those 
splendid fleets tbat attended bis progress; one soli* 
taiy galeas was all I behdd, anchored opposite the 
paloee of the doge, and surrounded by crowds of gw* 
d^as, whose siffile hues contrasted strongly with its 
veitnilion^oaiS and shining omamaits. A party- 
eolonred.lmUitudc was eontinuaily shifting ftom om 
side of ae piazza to the other} whilst senators and 
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Sn^8ti«tea, iB4on| blaok robot, wo^rdready wtrivuif 
tbeir iwpaeUTe offlcesu ' ■ 

■*I oontemplstod the biuty Mene from mypeacefijl 
iraete nothing rtimd •Imt aged devotees 
creeping'to their deTOtioqej .utd whilst 1 remained 
thds calni and tranqnll, hwd the distant buzz of the 
teem. FortuoAtoly, some length of waves rolled be> 
tween mo and' its tnmuUe; iio that 1 ate my grapes 
and read Metastasio undisturbed by officiousness or 
curiosity. When the sun became too powerful, 1 eu> 
tered the nave. 

After 1 bad admired the masterly structure of the 
roof and the li^tness of its arches, my eyes naturally 
directed themselves to the pavement of white and 
ruddy marble, polished, and reflocting like a mirror 
the columns which rise from it. Over this 1 walked 
to a door that admitted me into the priuciiial quad¬ 
rangle of the convent, surrounded by a cloister sup¬ 
ported on Ionic pillars beautifully proportioned. A 
flight of stairs opens into the court, adorned with 
bmustrades and pedestals sculptured with elegance 
truly Grecian. This brought me to the refectory, 

I where the chefd'oeupte of Paul Veronese, reptesenting 
the mamage of Cana in Qalilee, was the flrst object 
that presented itself. I never beheld so gorgeous a 
group of wedding garments before; there is every 
variety of fold and plait- that can possibly bo ima¬ 
gined. The attitudes and countenances are more 
! uniform, and the guests appear a very genteel decent 

I sort of j^ple, well used to the mode of their times, 
and accustomed to miracles. 

Having examined this fictitious repast, I cast a look 
on a long range of tables covered with very excellent 
realities, which the monks were coming to devour 
with energy, if one plight judge from their appearance. 
These sons of penitence and mortification possess one 
of the most spacious islands of the whole cluster ; a 
princely habitation, with gardens and open porticos 
that engross every breath of air ; and what adds not 
' a little to the channs of their abode, is the facility of 
making excursions from it whenever they have a mind. 

[/)«»«!>•» of Pompeii.'} 

[From WiUlamg’s * Travels in Italy, Greece,’ Sec.] 

Pompeii is getting daily disencumbered, and a very 
considerable part of ibis Grecian city is unveiled. We 

1 enter^ by khe Appiau way, through a narrow street 
■ot marble tombs, beautifully executed, with the names 
of the deceased plain and legible. We looked into 
the columhary below that of Marius Arius Diomedes, 
and perceived jars containing the ashes of the dead, 
with a small lamp at the side of each. Airivin^ at the 
gate, we perceived a sentiy-box in which the skeleton 
of a soldier was found with a lamp in bis hand : pro¬ 
ceeding up the street beyond the gate. We went into 
several streets, and entered what is called a coflee^ 
house, rile marks of cups being risible on the stone : 

1 we came likewise to a tavern, and found the sign (not 
a very decent one) near the entrance. The streets are 
lined with public buildings and private houses, most 
of which have their original painted deimrations fresh 
and entire. ,The pavement of the streets is much 
>om by carriage wheels, and holes are cut through 
Iddo Stones for the purpose of fastening animals in 
the market-plaoe ; and in certain situations are placed 
Stepfdag-stooes, which give us a rather un&vourable 
. idea of the state of the streets. We passed two beauti- 
, temples; went into a surgeon's house, in the 

(qrbtfttutn-room of Which cbtrurgical instruments were 
fodfidt entered on ironiiioiiger’B shop, where an anvil 
Mi 4' I^mmer Were disoovored; a scolptoris and a 
h^keriirdkopi in the latter at vriiich may be seen m 
0 ^ Slid jf^ding mills, like old Scotch querns. Wef 
ejHUfiliiedllkislriK) an oUmon’srshop, and a vritie shop 
lately whoe nionoy was found in the till ; s 

st!Wliis.whkfliwas S8BittU^|N|lpit, with Stejps vp to 
it, in the middle of the apsatMMit; S gioat theatre; 
a temple of justice ; on annjdiitheatre obwt-ilSflfeet in 
length; veriods temples } >» barraelt:tfor,«oldlei^ the 
columns of which ore scribbled names and' 

jests ; wells, oistema, seats, tricliniqmi^ beautiful Mo¬ 
saic ; altars, inscriptions, fragments ^ statues, and 
many other curiaas remains of antiquity.' ' Among thd 
most remarkable objects was on ancient 'wall. With 
part of a still mote ancient marble frieze, built in it as 
a common stone ; and a stoeam which has flowed undG 
this once subterraneous city long before ila burial; 
pipes of Terra Cotta to convey the water to the diffe¬ 
rent streets ; stocks fot prisoners, in one of which ci 
skeleton was found. All these things incline one 
almost to look for the inhabitants, and wonder «b the 
desolate silence of the place. 

The houses in general are very low, and the rooms 
are small ; I should think not above ten feet high. 
Kvery house is provided with a 'vrell and a cisteni. 
Everything seems do he in propurtton. Tbo-principal 
streets do not appear to exceed 16 feet in width, With 
side pavements of about 3 feet ; some of the auhoidl- 
nate streets are from fl to 10 feet wide, with side pave¬ 
ments in proportion: these are occasionally high, 
and are reached by steps. The columns of tho bar- 
ra<;ks are about IS feet in height ; they are made at 
tuffa with stucco ; one-third of ^ue shaft is smoothly 
plastered, the rest fluted to the capital. The walls 
of the houses arS often painted red, and some of them 
have borders and antique onmments, masks, anS imi¬ 
tations of marble ; but in general poorly executed. I 
have obserVi’d on the walls of an eating-room various 
kinds of food and gamo tolerably rejiresented ; one 
woman’s apartment was adorned with subjects relating 
to lovb, and a man’s with pictures of a martial elm-* 
racter. Considering that the whole has been under 
grouad upwards of seventeen centuries, it is certainly 
Kutprtsing that they should be as fresh as atrjthe period 
of their burial, llie whole extent of the city, not one 
half of which ^s excavated, may be about four miles. 

AltCTIC MSCOVERV—H09S, PABnV, PaAKJKt.Ur, &C. 

Contemporaneous with the African expeditions 
already described, a strong desire was felt in this 
country to prosecute ottr discoveries in the hTortliern 
seas, which for fifty years had been neglected. The 
idea of a north-west passage to Asia still presented 
attractions, and on the close of the revolutionary 
war, an effort to discover it was resolved upon. In 
lB18*Hn expedition was fitted out, consistii^ of two 
ships, one under the command of CAPTAm Jduii 
Koss, and another under IiUiUTKNANT, now BiB 
Edward Parrt. The most interesting feature in 
titis voyage is the account of a tribe of Esqui¬ 
maux liitherto unknown, 'who inhabited a tract 
of country extending oii the shore f^r IflO miles, 
mid situated near Baffin’s Bay. A singular pheno- 
inenon wiu also witnessed — a range of diffii covered 
with snow of a crimson colour, arising IVom 

some vegetaUe substance. When the expedition 
came to Lancaster Sound, a passage ‘Iras confi¬ 
dently anticipated; but after sailing up the bay. 
Captain Ross conceived that h* savvltuid^a high 
ridge of mountains, extemflug direfjiy (Kriiss me 
bottom of the inlet — and he abandons the enter¬ 
prise. Lieutenant Parry sfid others entertained a 
difibrent opinion from that of th^r commander as te 
the existence of land, and the admiralty fitted out a 
new expedition, which sailed in 1819, forthej^urpose 
of agMn exploring Lancaster Sound. The expe¬ 
dition, indumng two ihipSi Mtm BDecIa and Griper, 
was intrusted to Captain Party,' l#ho hlid’ the satis- 
facrion of verifying the conrecthess of'fils fbrmer 
Impressions, by tembf tiiroui^ 'Wlpt Caiptein Ross 
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sttppoted to .te a taapni^n barrier in Lancaster 
Sound*. = ‘lTo have Miled upwards of thirty degrees 
of longitude beyond the point reach^ by any former 
nariintor—to bare discovered many new lands, 
island and faaysr-to have established the much- 
contested existence of a Polar sea north of America 
->r-flnally, after a wintering of eleven months, to 
have bnmght back, liia crew in a sound and vigorous 
state—were enough to raise his name above riiat of 
any fortuer Arctic voyager.’ The long winter so- 
jftnm in this‘Polar region was relieved by various 
devices and amuBements: a temporary theatre was 
fitted up, and rite officers came forward as amateur 
performers. A sort of newspaper was also esta¬ 
blished, called the Nortit Georgian Gazette, to which 
all were invited to contribute; and excursions abroad 
were kept up us much as possible. The brilliant 
results of Captain Parry’s voyage soon induced 
another expedition to the Northern seas of America. 
That commander itoisted his flag on board the 
‘Fury,’ and Captain Lyon, distmguishcd by liis 
services in Africa, received the command of the 
‘Hecta,’ Tlie ships staled in May 1821. It was 
more than two years ere they returned i and though 
the expedition, as to its main object of finding a pas¬ 
sage into the Polar se.a, was a failure, various geo¬ 
graphical discoverieg'were made. The tediousness 
of winter, when the* vessels were frozen up, was 
again relieved by entertainmetits similar to those 
formerly adopted ^ and further gratification was 
afforded by intercourse with the Esquimaux, who. in 
their houses of snow and itv, burrowed along llic 
shores. We shall extract part of CaptaJu‘Parry’s 
account of this shrewd thuugli savage race. 

* [Drurriji^ion of the AijiiiwiatKC,] 

The Esquimaux exhibit a strange mixture of iqtol- 
loct and (ytlness, of cunning and .simpycity, of in¬ 
genuity and stupidity; few of them could count 
l)eyona fire, and not one of them beyond ten, nor could 
any of them speak a dozen words ofoKfiglish after a 
constant intercourse of seventeen or eighteen months; 
yet many of them could imitate the manners and 
actions of the strangers, and were on the whole oxrcl- 
leut niiraics. One woman in iHurticular, of the name 
of Iligluik, very soon attracted the attention of our 
voyagers by the various traits of that superiority of 
understanding for which, it was found, she was re¬ 
markably distinguished, and held in esteem even by 
her own countrymen. She had a great fondness lor 
singing, possessed a soft voice and an excellent^ar; 
but, like another great singer who figured in a difte- 
rent society, ’ there wae scarcely any stopping her 
when she had once begun;’ she would Usteii, however, 
for hours together to the tunes played on the orgai). 
Haf superior intelligence was perhaps most conspicuous 
in the readiness with which was made to compre¬ 
hend the manner of laying down on paper the geo¬ 
graphical outline of that part of the coast of America 
she was acqoaiutod with, and the neighbouring islands, 
so as to construct a chart. At first it was found diffi¬ 
cult M malte her comprehend what was meant; but 
when Obtain Paciy had discovered that the I'isqui- 
maox were yzeady acquainted with the four cardinal 
points^l^'(!Oi^aas,ukarhich they have appropriate 
names, he drew them on a sheet of paper, together 
with that portion of- tho const just discovered, which 
was opposite to Winter Island, where then they were, 
and of course well known to her. 

Wo desired her (says Captain Parry) to complete 
the Kst, and to do it mUxee (small), when, with a 
countenance of the mo^ grave attention and peculiar 
intelliMnce, phe drew the coast of tiie contiuent be- 
yondTker own country, m lying nearly north from 
Winter Island. The most important part still re¬ 


mained, and it wonlj|. have amused .An-tmeaRcern^i^ 
looker-on to have observed the anxtatygnd ansp^lf ] 


of a pencil watched with more eager solicitsdeu Qm;; 
surprise and satisfaction may therefore in some deir 
gree bo imagined when, without taking it from tha 
paper, Iligluik brought the continental coast short 
round to the westward, and nfterwanR to the S S.W., 
so as to come within three or four days’ journey <rf 
Repulse flay. 

1 am, however, compelled to acknowledge, that in 
proportion as the superior understanding of this ex- ’ 
traordiiiary woman liecamc more and more developed, 
her head (for what female head is indifl’erent tu 
praise I) began to be tunied by the general attention 
and numberless presents she received. The superior 
decenry and even modesty of her behaviour had com¬ 
bined, with her intellectual qualities, to raise her in 
our e.stimatioii far above her companions; and I often 
heard others express what I could not but agree in, 
that for Iligluik alone, of all the Esquimaux women, 
that kind of respect could be entertained wMCh mo¬ 
desty in a female never fails to command in*our sex. 
Tims regarded, she had always been freely admitted 
into the sliips, tho quarter-masters at the gangway 
never thinking of refusing entrance to *the wise 
woman,’ as they called her. Whenever any explanation 
was necessary between tho Esquimaux and us, Iligluik 
was sent for as an interpreter; iufgruiutiou was chiefly 
obtained throiigli her, and she thus found herself 
rising into a degree of consequence to which, but 
for us, she could never have attained. Notwithstand¬ 
ing a more than ordinary share of good sense on lier 
part, it will not thtrefore be wondered at, if she be¬ 
came giddy with her exaltation—considered her ad- ' 
mission into the ships and most of the cabins no 
longer an indulgence, but a right—ceased to return 
the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or 
presents—became listlass and inattentive in unravel¬ 
ling the meaning of our questions, and careless whether 
her answers convejed the information we desired. Tu 
short, Iligluik in February and Iligluik in April were 
confessedly very diflbrcut persons; and it was at last 
amusing to recollect, though not very easy to per¬ 
suade one’s self, that the woman who now sat de¬ 
murely in a chair, so confidently expecting the notice 
of those around her, and she who had at,first, with 
civger and wild delight, assisted iu catting snow for 
the building of a hut, and with the hope of obtmning 
a single needle, were actually one and the same in¬ 
dividual. I 

No kind of distress can deprive the Esquimaux of | 
their cheerful temjier and good humour, which they 
preserve even when severely pinched with hunger and 
cold, and wholly deprived for days together wth of - 
food and fuel—a situation to whi^ they are veirfre- 
quciitly reduced. Yet no calamity of this kino can 
teach them t(> be provident, or to take the least 
thought for the morrow; with them, indeed, it is 
always either a feast or a famine. Tho enormous ' 
I quajitity of animal food (they have no oriier) which 
they devour a* a time is almost incredible. The 
quantity of meat which they procured between the 
first of October and the first of April was sufficient to 
have famished about doable the number of workii^ 
people, who were moderate eaters, and had any idea (u 
providing for a future day; but to individuals who 
can demolish four or five pounds at a sitting^ and at 
least ten in the course of a day, and who never bestow 
a thought on to-morrow, at least with the view to pro¬ 
vide for it by economy, there is scarcely any suppW 
which could secure them from occasional scarcity. It - 
is ^highly probable that the alternate feasting and 
fasting- to which the gluttony and improvidoace of, 
these people so constantly sulyect them, may h^ve.ofr,;. 
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S^ioiied loany of proved fatal 

during the wintar;'account we hardly 
kaew whetherhot^oiMernoit at the general succew 
(rf theix fieheiyl 

A. 'third expedition wras andertaken by Captain 
Parry, aaaisted by Captain Hoppner, in 1824, but it 
proved etill more unfortunate. The broken ice in 
Baffin'a Bay retarded hie progress nntil ttio season 
was too far advanced for navigation in that diinate. 
.After the winter broke up, huge masses of ice drove 
the ships on shore, and the ‘ i'ury' was so much in¬ 
jured, that it was deemed necessary to abandon .lier 
' with all her storca In April 1827 Captain Parry once 
more saUtd in the ‘ Ilecla,’ to realise, if ptfssible, his 
sanguine expectations; but mi tliis occasion he pro¬ 
jected reaching the North Pole by employing light 
boats and sledges, which might be alternately used, 
as compact fields of icc, or iqien sea, interposed in 
his route. On reacliing Hecla Cove they left the 
ship to commence tlieir journey on the k«. Vigo¬ 
rous efforts were made to reach the Pde, still 500 
milcadistant; but the various impediments tliey had 
to enfcounter, and particularly the drifting of the 
snow-fields, frustrated all tlieir endeavours j and 
after two months spent on the ice, and penetrating 
about a degree farther than any previous expe¬ 
dition, the design was abandoned. These four ex¬ 
peditions were described by Captain Parry in sepa¬ 
rate volumes, which were road with great avidity. 

I The whole have since been published in six small 
I volumes, constituting one of the most interesting 
I series of adventures and discoveries recorded in our 
language. 

Following out the plan of northern discovery, an 
expedition was, in 1819, desi^itchcd overland to ])ro- 
ceed from the Hudson’s Bay factory, tracing tiie 
coast of the Northern oeoaii. This expedition was 
commanded by Captain John Fbsnkun, accom¬ 
panied by Dr Bichardson, a scientific gentleman; 
two midshipmen—Mr Hotid and Mr Back—and two 
English seamen. The journey to the Coppermine 
River displayed the characteristic ardour and hardi¬ 
hood of British seamen. Great suffering was expe¬ 
rience Mr Hood lost his life, and Captain Franklin 
and Dr Richardson were on thoiioint of death, when 
timely succour was afforded by some Indians. ‘ The 
results of this journey, which, including the navi¬ 
gation aloi^ the coast, extended to 55(10 miles, are 
obviously of the greatest importance to geography, ! 
As the coast running northward was followed toCape ! 
Turnagaiu, in latitude 08^ degrees, it is evident! 
that if a north-west passage exist, it must be 
found beyond that limit’ The narratives of Cap¬ 
tain Franklin, Dr Richardson, and Mr Back, fonn a 
fitting and not less interesting sequel to tliose of 
Cwtsin Parry. The same intrepid parties under¬ 
took, in 1823, a second expedition to explore the 
shorei of the Polar seas. The coast between the 
Mackenzie and Coppennine rivers, 9QS miles, was 
examined. Subsequent expeditions were undertaken 
Captain Ltox and Captain Bxechbt. The 
former failed through continued bad 'weather; but 
Captain Beechey having sent his master, Mr Bison, 
in a barge to prosecute the voyage to the east, that 
individau penetrated to a sandy point, on which the 
ieo had grounded, the most northern part of the 
continent then known. Captain Franklin had, only 
fl^t&ys previous, been within 160 miles of this 
pmnt; when he commenced bis return to the Mac- 
iceitde River, and it is conjectured, witii much pro- 
babSl^y» that had he been aware that by persevering 
in his exertions for a few days he might have reached 
hfo friend it .is possible ^at a knowledge of the 
(xroomsfoiitt^ might have induced him, through all 
hassizds, tq s^uttinue his journey. The intermediate 
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160 miles still remained .jtp^^orod. In 1689 Cap¬ 
tain, now 'Sir J^olm Ross:, wai^inted sit,, bring 
outstripped by Captain Parry , in the (Bsopvery of 
the strait ieiriing into the Pedar lea, 'equipj^d a 
steam-vessel, solely from private resources, afid pro¬ 
ceeded to Baffin’s Bay. ' It was a bold bat incon¬ 
siderate undertaking, and every soul who embarked 
on it innst have perished, but fur tiie ample supplies' 
they received from the Fury, or rifther from the 
provisions and stores 'which, by the providence of 
Captain Parry, had been carefully stored up on tlft 
Iicach; for the ship herself lutd entirely disappeared. 
He proceeded down Regent’s Inlet as far as Fie could 
in his httie ship, the 'Victory; placed her amongst 
ice clinging to the shore, and after two winters, left 
her there j and in returning to the northward, by 
great good luck fell in with a whaling ship, which 
took them all on board and brought them home.’ 
Captain James Ross, nephew of the commander, 
collected some geographical iufonnatioQ in the course 
of this unfortunate enterprise. 

The interval of 160 miles between Point Barrow, 
reached by Beechey’s roaster, and the farthest point 
to which Cai)tai.ii Franklin penetrated, was in 1837 
surveyed by Mn Thomas Simpson and the servants 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. 'Ilic latter bad 
with great generosity lent thriy valuable assistance 
to cemplcte the geography of dhat region, and Mr 
Simpson it'as enthusiastically devoted to the same 
object, in the summer of 1837 he, with, his senior 
officer, Mr Dease, started from the Great Slave*I.ake, 
following the steps of Franklin as for as the i>ainte<illed 
Franklih'»*Farthest, whence they traced the remain¬ 
der of the coast to tlie westward to Point- Barrow, by 
which they completed our knowledge of this coast 
the iriiole way west of the Coppermine River, as fei* 
as Behring’s Straits. tVintcrhig at the north-east 
angh; of the Great Bear Lake, the party descended 
the CopperiKine River, and followed the Coast east¬ 
wards as far as the mouth of the Groat Fish River, 
discovered by !^ack in 1834. The c.xjiedition coin- 
pristd ‘ the navigation of a tempestuous ocean beset 
with ice, for a distance exceeding 141)0 geographical 
or Kiuu statute miles, in open boats, together with 
all the fatigues of long laml journeys and the perils 
of the climate.’ In 1839 the Geographical Society 
of l.ondon rew-arded ^Ir Simpson with a medal fur 
‘ advancing almost to completion the solution of the 
great problem of the configuration of the northern 
shore of the North American continent.’ iVhilc 
retuwiing to Europe in June 1840, Mr Simpson died, 
it is supposed, by his own hand in a paroxysm of 
insanity, after shooting two of the four men who 
accompanied him from the Red River colony. Mr 
Simpson was a native of Dingwall, in Boss-sMre, and 
af the time of his melancholy death, was only in his 
thirty-second year. His Nurratwe o/ the Discoveriet 
pn the North Coast of America, Effected%}i the Officers 
of the Hudson's Bay (hmpany dwing (Ae ymn 1836-39, 
was published in ^84.3. i 

Valuable information ‘connected with tlie Arctic 
regions was afforded by Mr Wiluax ^xmr.sifv, a 
gentleman who, white practising the wli^c fishing, 
had become the most learned observer ftod describer 
of the regions of ice. Uis account of the AbrtAcr/i 
Whak Fishery, 1822, is a 8tandard*work of great 
value, and he is author also of an Account ^ the 
Arctic Regions. 

KASTXBN TRATEtXEBS. 

Tlie scenes and countries mentioned in Scripture 
have l»een frequently dewnribed sjnee the pubUea- 
ttens of Dr Clarke. BnBC&HABiiT travOrsea Petreea 
(the Edom of the propheeiei)} Mn.Wfittu.M Rax 
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Wilson, in 182 % piblished Traveb in Egtjpt and 
the Edy Land; Ma CtAunioB James Rich (the 
acONnppBhed Ikitlsh resident at Bagdad, who died 
in 1821, at iije early age of thirty-fire) wrote an 
excellent memoir of the remains of Babylon; the 
Hon. Qeorce Kei>pei, performed the overland 
_ journey to India in 1824, and gave a narrative of 
his observations in Bassorah, Bagdad, the ruins of 
Babylon, Sen. Mb J. S. Buckinoham also travelled 
J)y the overland route (taking, however, the way 
of the Me<fiterranean and the Turkish provinces 
in Asia Minor), and the result of his journey was 
given to the world in three separate works (the 
latest ^blished in 1827), cntitle<l Tnweh in Pales¬ 
tine ; Travels amemg the. Arab Tribes; and Tra¬ 
vels in Mesopotamia. Dn H. 11. Madden, a medical 
gentleman, vho resided severnl years in India, in 
1829 jJublishod Travels in E<iypl, Turkey, Nubia, and 
Palestine. Letters from the East, and lierolleetiims of 
Travel in the Hast (18.90), by John Carne, Ewi, of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, extind, the first over 
Syria and Egypt, and the second over Talestine and 
(’airo. Mr Carno is a judicious observer and pic¬ 
turesque deseriber, yet he sometimes ventures on 
doubtful hibiicai eritii’ism. The uiiraclu of the pas¬ 
sage of the Bed Sea, for cxainpie, lie fhiuks should 
be limited to a speeiik* change in the direction of the 
winds. The idea of 'mprcsenthig the waves stand¬ 
ing like a waD on each side niust«cnnsequently be 
abaiyloneii. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is giving a literal in- 
1 terpretation to the evidently figurative language of 
I iScrlptnre, where it is said that “Goiioquscd the 
I sea to go hack all night by a strong ea.«t wind 
I and when the morning dawned, there was probably 
^ a wide and waste expanse, from which the waters 
had retired to some distance j and that the “ sea 
i returning in his strength in the morning,” w^ the 
I rushing tock of an impetuous and rj^sistle'ss tide, 
inevitable, but not instantaneous, for it is evident 
] the Egyptians turned and fled at its approach.’ In 
' cither case a miracle must havesbicn performed, 
and it seems unnecessary and hj^pewcritical to at¬ 
tempt rediieiitg it to the lowest point. Mr Mihnaii, 

. in Ids history of the .lews, has fallen into this error, 

' and explained away the miracles of the Old Testa¬ 
ment till all that is siyiernatural, grand, and impres¬ 
sive disappears. I 

Travels along ike Me.diterranean and Paris . id- 
Jacent (1822), by Dr ItoimnT BicHAnnsoN, is an 
interesting work, particularly as relates to anti- 
. qnitics. The doctor truvelkid by way of .\Iexan- 
dria, Cairo, &c. to the second cataract of the Eile. 

, returning by Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbcc, and 

■ TrJ))oli. He surveyed the temple of Solomon, and 
was the first acknowledged Christian received within 
its holy walls since it has been appropriated to the 
religion of ]l{ohamincd. The Journal to Some Parts of 
Ethiopia (1822), by Messrs Waddinoton and IIas- 
BOttY, gives an account of the antiquities of Ethio¬ 
pia and the extirpation of the MKmelukcs. 

JliR John Malcolm «’as author of a Hislom of 
Persia, utt Sketches of Persia. Mb Morier’s Jour¬ 
neys through Persia, Armema, and Asia Minor, abound 
in interesting descriptions of the country, people, 
and govornmqiiit SitfTiTtLLiAM Ousely (who had 
been private secretary to the British embassy in 

■ PersliO has pnhUshed three large volumes of travels 
in varions countries of the East, particnhirly Persia, 
in 1810,1811, and 1812 Ihis work illustrates sub¬ 
jects of antiquarian research, history, geography, 
philology, and is valuable to the scholar fur its 
citations from rare Oriental manuscripts. Another 
valuable work on this country is Sia Kober't Ker 
Pobter’s Travels tx Georgia, Persia, Babylonia, 
published in 1822. 


•[ Vteui 
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Tho wives of the higher classes in' Bagdad are 
usually selected from tho most beautiful girkthat can 
be obtained from Georria and Circassia; and, to fteir 
natural charms, in like manner with their captive 
sisters all over the East, they add the fancied Cmbel-. 
lishments of painted complexions, hands and feet dyed 
with henna, and their hair and eyebrows stained with 
the rang, or prepared indigo leaf. Chains of gold, 
and collars of pearls, with various ornaments of preeioqs 
stones, decorate the upper jmrt of their persons, while 
solid bracelets of gold, in shapes rescmbliilg serpents, 
clasp their wrists and ankles. Silver and golto 
tisHued luuslinH not only form their turbans, but fre¬ 
quently their under garments. In summer the ample 
IicU.sec is made of the most costly shawl, and in cold 
weather, lined and bordered with the choicest furs. 
Tho dress is altogether very becoming; by its easy 
folds and glittering tmnsparency, showing a fine shape 
to advantage, without the immodest exposure/»f .the 
open vest of the Pcrsnin ladies. The humbitr females 
gonenilly move aluroad with faces totally unveiled, 
having a handkerchief rolled round their heads, from 
beneath which their hair hangs down over their shoul¬ 
ders, wliile .another piece of linen passes under their 
thin, in the fasitinn of the Oenigians. Their garment 
is a gown of a shift form, reaching to their ankles, 
open before, and of a gray colour. Their feet are com¬ 
pletely naked. Many of the very inferior classes stain 
thoir bosoms with the figures of circles, half-moons, 
stars, &r. in a bluisii stamp. In this barbaric embel¬ 
lishment the poor damsel of Irak Arab! has one raint 
of vanity resembling that of the ladies of Irak Ajeui. 
The former frequently adds this frightful cadaverous 
hue to her lips; and, to complete her savage appear¬ 
ance, thrusts a ring through the right nostril, pendent 
with a fiat button-like ornament sot round with blue 
or red stones. 

But to return to the ladies of the higher circles, 
whom wc left in some gay saloon of Bagdad. When 
all are as-.('nihlcd, the evening meal or dinner is soon 
served. The party, seated in rows, then prepare them¬ 
selves for tho entrance of the show, which, consisting 
of music and dancing, continues in noisy exhibition 
thiough the whole night. At twelve o’clock supper is 
produced, when pilaus, kabobs, preserv'esf fruits, dried 
sweetmeats, and sherliets of every fabric and flavour, 
engage the fair vonriivs for some time. Between this 
second banquet and the preceding, the perfumed nar- 
quilly is ne'er absent from their rosy lips, excepting 
when they sip coffee, or indulge in a general shout of 
approbation, or a hearty peal of laughter at the freaks 
of the danceis or the sul>iect of the sirigers’ madrigals. 
But no respite is given to tlic entertainers; and, dur¬ 
ing so long a stretch of merriment, should any of the 
happy guests feel a sudden desire for temporaiy re¬ 
pose, witliout the least apology she lies down to deep 
on the luxurious caiyiet that is her seat J wd thus she 
remains, sunk in as deep an oblivion as if the num- 
iimd were spread in her own chamber. Others speedily 
follow her examnle, sleeping as sound ) notwithstand¬ 
ing that the bawling of the singers, the horrid jangling 
of the guitars, the thumping on the jar-like double- 
dram, the rmging and loud clangour of the metal bells 
and castanets of the dancers, with an eternal taking 
in all keys, abrupt laughter, and vociferous expressions 
of gratification, making in all a full concert of dis¬ 
tracting sounds, sufficient, one might suppoM, to 
awoken the doad. But the merry tumult and joyfiil 
strains of this conviviality gradually become minkr 
%nd fainter; first one and then another of the visiton 
(while even the jiorlbrraers arc not spared by the soM- 
rifle god) sink down under the drowsy iiifliiencc, fill 
at length the whole carjict is covered with the skej^g 
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mixed indiecrimlottel^ With huidmaids, 
denceKi <md inueicUne, t» &st asl'tep fts themselves. 
The business, however; - is not thus quietly ended. 
‘As soon M the sun begins to cikU forth the blushes of 
i tiie mom; by lifting the veil that shades her slumber¬ 
ing ^elids,' the faithful elavos rub their own clear of 
I any lurking drowsiness, aud then tug their respeetivo 
I mistresses by the toe or the shoulder, to rouse them 
I up to {jerfonn the devotional ablutions usual at the 
! dawn of day. All start mechanically, as if touched 
1 by a spell; aud then commences the splashing of 
j water and the muttering of prayers, presenting a.sin- 
! gular contrast to the vivacious scene of a few hours 
' before. This duty over, the fair devotees shako their 
feidihers like birds from a refresdiing shower, and trip¬ 
ping lightly forward with garments, and perhaps looks, 
a little the wore® for the w ear of the preceding even¬ 
ing, plunge at once again into all tho depths of its 
amurements. Coffee, sweetmeats, kaliouns, as before, 
accompany every obstreperous repetition of the mid¬ 
night song and dance; and all Itcing followed up by 
a plen^ul breakfast of rice, meats, fruits, &c. towards 
noon thesparty separate, after having spent between 
fifteen and sixteen hours in this riotous festivity. 

I Trardi in the East, by the Kev. TIoxa-TIO South- 
1 GATE (l8i0), describe the tRivellcr's route through 
Greece, TStrkey, Armenia, Koordistan, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia, and give a good account of the Mo¬ 
hammedan ndigion, and its rites and ceremonies. 

' The following is a correction of a vulgar error ;— 

I 

I [jUd/yioKS Status of Il'owf.i i.i Ifu. MuInuiiiHctldit Sys!' iw.J 

I Tho place which the Moharanicdan svstein assigns , 
I to woman in the other world has often been wrongfully , 
I repieaonted. It is not true, as has soiiivtiiiics been 
I reported, that Mohammedan teachers deny her adiuis- 
I won to the felicities of Paradise. The doctrine of the 
I Koran is, most plainly, that her destiny is to be de- 
j termined in like manner with tliat of every aceoant- 
' able being; and according to the judgment passed ojioii 
I her is her rcwartl, although nothing definite is said of 
; the place which she is to occupy in Paradise. Mo- 
I hammed 5q)eaks repeatedly of ‘ believing women,’ 

I commends them, and promises them the recompense 
I which their good deeds deserve, 
j The regulsktions of the Suniich are in accordance 
I with tho precepts of the Koran. Mo far is w-nmau from 
lieing reganled in these institutions ai a creature 
without a soul, that special alltisiou is frequently 
made to her, and particular directions given for her 
religious conduct. Respecting her observance of Ra- 
marAn, her ablutions, and many other matters, her 
duty is taught with a minuteness that borders 
<m indecorous precision. She repeats the creed in 
dying, and, like other Mussulmans, says, ‘In this 
faith I have lived, in this faith | die, and in this faith 
( I hope to rise again.’ She is required to do cvery- 
I 'titbig of religions obligation equally with men. Tho 
eommand to perform tnepilgrimage to Mecca extends 
to her. la my jounieys, 1 often met with women on 
their way to the Holy City. They may even under¬ 
take this journey without the consent of their hus¬ 
bands, whose authority in religious matters extends 
only to those acts of devotiou which aro not obligatory. 

Women ue not, indeed, allowed to bo present in 
the mosques at the time of public prayers; but the 
rowon ts not that they are regarded, like pagan 
femates,' as unsusceptible of religious sentiments, but 
because the meutmg of the two sexes in a sacred place 
i».opposed to.be unfavourable to devotion. This, 
however,it an Oriental, not a Mohammedan prejudice. 
The custom is nearly the name among the Christians 
aa amoim |ib'e Mussuimant, In the Greek churches 
the femalei) are s^taratedfrom the mates, and concealed 


behind alattmo; and eomethin^ of the s^hte'kind.,! 
have observed among the Chrietutns of Masbpotatnial 

Letters from Ae Soutfi, two vdjumes, 1837 ,Mb 
Thomas Campbell, poet, give an accourit.pf ^ 
voyage made by that gentleman to Algiers The 
letters are descriptive, without any polit^ or colo¬ 
nial views, but full of entertaining gcasip.and ;^ti- 
o.al sketches of striking and picturesque objects. 
The grandeur of the surronndiug mounttdn scenery 
seems to have astonished Mr Campbell .‘TIul 
African higldiinds,’ he soys, ‘ spring up to the sight 
not only with a sterner boldness than our own, but 
they borrow colours from the sun unknown to ou|; 
climate, and they are marked in clouds of richer 
dye. The farthest-off summits appeared in their 
snow like the turbans of gigantic Moors, whilst the 
nearer masses glared in crimson and gold under tlie 
light of luoriiiug.’ 

Six I’crtcs’ Residence in Algiers, by Mas BRonua- 
TON, jHiblished in> 18.S9, is an interesting domestic 
chronicle. The authoress was daughter to Mr 
Bliincklcy, the British consul-general at Algiers; 
and the work is composed of a jtmrnal kept by Mrs 
Blanokley, with reminiscenccs'by her daughter, Mrs 
Broughton. The vivacity, minute desuriptfen, and 
kindly feeling everywhere apparent in this book, 
render it highly attractive. • 

Discoveries in,the Interior of Africa, by Sib James 
Alexanoet;, two volumes, 18.38, describe a jo\jmcy 
from Claja'-'rown, of stout four thousand miles, mid 
occupying .above a year, towards the tracts of | 
country 'inhabited by the Damaros, a nation of i 
wliieh very little was known, and generally the j 
enunti^;’ to the nortli of the Orange River, on the J 
west (Xrtst Tlio author’s personal adventures are 1 
interesting, and it ap;M>ar.s that the atorigiues 01*0 a | 
kiml*«nd friendly tribe of jieople, with whom Bir 
.fames Alexander thinks that an extendled inter¬ 
course may be maintained for the mutual beuefit of 
tlie unionists iUicktbc natives. 

A Jnumol Written During on Erettrsion in Asia- 
Minor in 1H38, by Charles Fellows, is valuable 
from the author’s discoveries in Pamphylia. Mr 
Fellows lias also written a second work. Ancient 
Lyeia; an Account of Discoveries made during a Se¬ 
cond Excursion to Asia-Minor in 1840. Two re¬ 
cent travellers, litEOT. J. U. Wei.lstbt>, author of 
Travels in Arabia, the Pmhtsula of Sinai, and along 
the Shores of the lieil Sea (1838), lind Loan Lindsay, 
in hi# Letters on Egg/>t, Edom, and the Holy /owd 
(1838), supply some additional details^^Sm scene 
of the encampment of the Israelites, ^mr^ossfilig 
the Bed Sea. is thus described by lAird Lindsay■ 

The bright sea suddenly burst on us, a sail In tho 
distance, and the bluo mountains of Africa beyond it 
—a lovely vista. But when we had faiil^ issued into 
the plain on the sca-shore, beautiful indeed, most 
beautiful was the, view—the whole Afl’ioAU coast, 
from Oebcl Ataka to Gobel Krarreb W beibre us, 
washed by the Red Sea—a vast aniplii|heatre‘of 
mountains, except the space where the Waters, were 
lost in distance between the Asiatic and Libyan 
promontciries. It was the sl^eat hear of dw ; the 
sun shone brightly, descending to *4^is puaco in 
the Occident { the tide was qonung in with its 
peaceful pensive murmurs, wave aner wave. It 
was in this plain, brood and perfeetly smooth from 1 
the mountaim to the sea, that, the children of Israel I 
encampe<l after leaving hSlm. What A gbrious scene . 
it must then have presentedi and how fiobly tliose | 
rocks, now so silmit, must have, re-echoed the song of | 
Moses and its ever-retu|ning chorus ^ qlngye to the 1 
Loi^, for he hath triutuph;sA||lpriom^i(t Ane horse 
end his rider hath he thrown into sear 
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' The<£rraQh.at>tbonO)%teaubrian4i !I>borde, and 
Lamartme, have miaat^ described tbei Holy Land; 
and in the JneidenU of Tramel in. Egypt, Arabia, and 
the Hpfy Land, by J. Li SrannsNS, the latest infor- 
matintt respecting these interesting countries will 
he found. 

Tnriotis works on India hare appeared, including 
a general political history of tlie empire, by Sin 
John MAXconst '(1826), and a Sftmoir of Central 
r/adta (1823), by the same author. Travels in the 
r Himmeuayah Provinces of Hindostan and the Puniauh, 
in Ladakh and Cashmere, in Peshawar, Cabul, ^c. 
from 1819 to l628, by W. Moonenorr and Geobgk 
•Tkebecr, relate many new and important particu- 
lara Mr Moorcroft crossed the great chain of the 
Itimmala mountains near its highest part, and first 
drew attention to those stupendous heights, rising 
in some parts to above 27,000 feet. A Tour tkrmigh 
the Snowy Uange of the Himmala Mountains was made 
by Mb James BAn.UB Fbasbr (1820), who gives 
an interesting account of his xu'riloua journey. He 
visited Gangootrie, an almost inaccessible haunt of 
snporstition, the Mecca of Hindoo pilgrims, and 
also the spot at wiiich the Ganges issues from its 
coveriug of perpetuul snow. In 182.'} Mr I'rascr 
publish^ a Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, in 
tAe yea/'s 1821 and.'i^ti, incltuimg an Account of the 
1 Countries to the north-east of Persia. The following 
I is a brief sketch of a Persian town;— 

I t^ewed from a commanding sitiintion, the .appear¬ 
ance of a Persian town is most nnintoresting ; tlio 
houses, all of mud, differ in no respect fmm the earth 
in colour, and, from the irregularity of thei? constnin- 
(iou, resemble inequalities on its surface rather than 
I hunuiii dwcIUags. The houses, even of thq great, 
seldom exceed one storey; and the lofty walls whicli 
; shroud them from view, without a window to enliven 
them, have a most monotonous effect. There ifre few 
domes of minarets, and still fewer of those that exist 
ore either sideiiditl or elegant. There are no public 
buildings but the mosques and im^rtssas; and these 
are often as mean as the rest, or perfectly excluded 
I from view by ruins. The general coup-iTfcH presents 
a succession of flat roofs, and long w.alls of mud, 
thickly interspersed with ruins; and tlio only relief 
to its monotony is found in the g-ardens, adorned witli 
chinlir, poplars, and cypress, with which the towns 
and villages arc often surrounded and intcTiningled. 
The same author has puhlislicd Trarebt and Adtvn~ 
lures in the Persian Provinces, 1826; A 14'infer Jour¬ 
ney from Constantinople to Tehran, with Travcisdhrough 
Various Parts of Persia, 1838, &c. Mr Fraser It.as 
now settled down on his patrimonial estate of Reclig, 
luvemeas-shire, a quiet Highland gkn. Among 
other Indian works may be inentipncil The AnnaLi 
I and Antiquities of RajasOian, by Likcte.vant-Colo- 
NEI. James To», 1830; and Travels into Bokhara, by 
1 LtErTENAift?, afterwards Siu Ai.esan»kb BrnNKS. 
The latter is a narrative of a journey from India to 
Cabul, Tartary, and Persia, ani is a valuable work. 
The accomplished authmr was cut off in his career 
of usefltkiess and honour in 1841, being treacher¬ 
ously murdered at Cabul. liXEUTKNANT Arthur 
CoiKouY made a journey to the north of India, over¬ 
land from £ngland,«through Russia, Persia, and 
Afl^hauistatj? oKvhich he published an account in 
' 1834, Mxss EhisiA Roberts, in the following year, 
gave a lively and entertaining series of Scents and 
Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches of Anglo- 
Indian SoeieW. This lady went out again to India 
in 1839, and' was engaged to conduct a Bombay 
newspapers but she ^ed in 1840. Her Notes of an 
Overland Journey through France and Egypt to Bom- 
; Aatf were punished aftef bet deatli. Another lady, 
I M«a PoffrAK^, has published (1839) Citlch, or Ran¬ 


dom Sketches taken during a Resideiict i^ one gf , 
Northern Provinees o/ Western Indies SDie.anthorw 
resided some years in the province of Cotf^.aud 
gives a minute account of the feudal goy^tmieht 
and customs, the reli^pous sects and supent^tiphik <4 
the jieoplc. The aristocratic distinctions of caato 
are rigidlv preserved, and the chiefs are haugfety, 
debauched, and camel. 

ISacrifiee of a lliwlao H’idow.] 

[From Mrs Postans's • Cutch, or Itandom Sketches,' *e.] 

News of the widow’s intentions having spread, ja 
great concourse of people of both sexes, the women - 
clad in their gala costumes, aKsembkd’round the 
pyre. In a short time after their arrival the fated 
victim appeared, accompanied by the Brahmins, her 
relatirc.s, and the body of the deceased. The specta¬ 
tor showered chaplets of mogree on her head, and 
gretfted her apiicaniiice with laudatory exelamations 
at her coniituiicy ahd virtue. The women especially 
presied forward to touch her garments—an act which 
L considered meritorious, and highly desirable for 
abf>olatioD and protection from the ‘evil ejfe.’ 

The widow was a remarkably handsome woman, ap- 
jiarently about tliirty, and most sujH'rbly attired. Her 
manner was marked by great apathy to all around ' 
licr, and by a complete indiiTerence to the prepara¬ 
tions which for tiie first time met her eye. From this 
circiimslanre an impressinu was given that she might 
be under the influence of opium; and in conformity 
with the declared Intention of the Kuropean officers 
present to interfere should any coercive measures be 
adopted by the Brahmins or relatives, two medical 
oflieers were requested to give their opinion on the 
subject. They both agreed that she was quite free ' 
freui any influence calculated to induce torpor or in- { 
toxication. I 

Captain Bimiesthcn addressed the woman, desiring I 
to know whotlior the act slie was about to perform | 
were voluntary or enforced, and assuring her that, i 
should she entertain the slightest reluctance to the j 
fulfilment of her vow, he, on tho part of the British i 
government, would guarantee the piotection of her | 
life and property. Her unswev was calm, heroic, and | 
constant to her purpose: ‘ t die of my own free will} ; 
give me back my husband, and 1 will consent to live; j 
if I die not with him, the soiiN of seven husbands j 
will condemn me p • * a . j 

hire the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of death j' 
were permitted, again tlie voice of mercy, of expostu- j 
lation, and even of intreaty was heard ; but the trial Ij 
was vain, and tho cool and collected manner with 
which the woman still declared her determination 
unaltorablo, chilled and startle<\ the most courageous. , j 
I’hysical pangs evidently excited no fears in her; her I 
singular creed, the customs of her conntiy, and her ; 
sense of conjugal duty, excluded -from her mind the 
natural emotions of pcrscnal dread; and never did ‘ 
martyr to a true cause go to the stake with more con- , 
stancy and firmness, than did this delicate and ^tle ' 
woman prejiare to become the victim of a deliberate ' 
sacrifice to the demoniacal tenets of her heathen creed. 
Accompanied by the ofliciating Brahmin, the widow 
walked sevei), times round the pyre, repeating the , 
usual mantras, or prayers, strewing rice and coorics . 
oil the ground, and sprinkling water from her hand ' 
over the bystanders, who believo this to be eifica- , 
cions in preventing disease and in expiating com- | 
mitted sins. She then removed her jewels, and pte- j 
sented them to her relations, saying a few words to ; 
each with a calm soft smile of encoun^ment and '' 
hope. The Brahmins then prescnteiibor witha li|^t«d | 
•torch, bearing which, - | 

'Fresh as a flower jiuit blown, . 

And warra with lift her I'omhful pulsus playtoF/ . ' j 
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vj^e stepped, throng the fhtal ioor,.»nd Mt withiQ 
thep^Ar hnsbkndf mapped in 

\in£w^ was then caxried eeveii ti^s round the pile, 
and fiwlr.laid across her ktwes. Thoms and grass 
were piled over the door; and again it was insisted 
that iiee space should be left, as it was hoped the 
poor rictim might yet relent, and rush from her fiery 
prison to the procection so &eely offered. The com¬ 
mand was readily obeyed; the strength of a child 
would hare sufficed to burst the frail barrier which 
confined her, and a breathless pause succeeded; but 
the woman’s constancy was faithful to the last. Not 
a si^h broke the deatb-like silence of the crowd, until 
a slight sii|dke, curling from the summit of the pyre, 
and then a tongue of flame darting w’ith bright and 
li^tning-lihe rapidity into the clear blue sky, told us 
that the sacrifice was completed. Fearlessly had this 
courageous woman fired the pile, Mid not a groan had 
betrayed to us tbe moment when her spint fled. At 
light of the flame a fiendish shout of exultation rent 
the air; the tom-toms sounded, the people clapped 
their hands with delight os the evidence of their 
mnr^rous work burst on their view, whilst the Eng¬ 
lish spectators of this sad scene withdrew,' hearing 
deep compassion in their hearts, to philosophise as 
best they might on a custom so fraught with horror, 
so incompatible with reason, and so rercltiug to 
human sympathy. The pile continued to burn for 
three hours; but, from its form, it is supposed that 
almost immediate suffocation must have terminated 
the sufferings of the unhappy victim. 

Firgt /mpres'rions and Sludien from Nature, in Ilin- 
dostan, by LiKirricKANT Tiiosias Bacon, two volnines, 
1837, is a more lively but carelessly-written work, 
with good sketches of scenery, buildings, pageants. 
&c. Die Hon. Mountstiiart Hlvht.nstovk, in 
1842, gave an account of the kingdom of Cahiil, 
and its dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and In¬ 
dia; and A Narratiee tf Various Journeys in Beloo- 
chistan, AWgbanistaa, and the Punjaub, by CuARi.r.s 
Masson, Esq, descrilies with considerable anima¬ 
tion the author’s residence in those countries, the 
native chiefs, and personal adventures with the va¬ 
rious tribes 1826 to 1838. Mr €, It. Baynes, 
a gentleman in the Madras civil service, published 
in 1843 Notes and Reflections during a RoaMe in the 
East, an Overland Journey to India, &c. Ilis re- 
marlm are jiKt and spirited, and his anecdotes and 
descriptions lively and entertaining. 

[Renm-k by an Arab Chief.] 

An Arab cbieftain, one of the most powerful of the 
princes of the desert, had come to buhold for the first 
time a steam-ship. Much attention was paid to him, 
'and every facility afforded for his inspection of every 
part of the vessel. What impression the sight made 
on him it was impossible to Judge. No indications 
of surprise escaped him; every muscle preserved its 
wonted calmness of expression ; and on quitting, he 
merely observed, * It is well; but you have not brought 
a man to life yet.* , 

Ifyend of the Mosque qf the Moody Sajflism, at Cairo.] 

'Sultan Hasaan,wishing to seethe world,and lay| 
aside for a time the anxieties and cares of royalty, 
committed tbe charge of his kingdom to his favourite 
nabister, and taking with him a large amount of 
treasure in mone^ and jewels, visited several foreign 
countriei in the character of a wealthy meirhant. 
Pleated with his tonr, and becoming interested in the 
oeeopariioii he had assumed as a disguise, he was ab¬ 
sent much longer, than he ori^nalty intended, and in* 
the eoume of * few years neatly increased hit already 
large stook of woiritb. Ilis protracted absence, how¬ 


ever, proved a temptation .^ strong for the vdrtne of 
the viceroy, who, gradutdly Ifoimihg for himseU a party 
among the leading men of the country, at length vom- 
muniented to the common pei^jle the. intelligence that 
Sultan Hasson was no more, an^ quietijr teated him¬ 
self on the vacant throne. ^.Sultan Haasan reinm- 
ing shortly nfterwanis from his pUgrimage, and, fortu¬ 
nately for himself, still in disguise, learned,'as he ap¬ 
proached his capital, the news of hit own death and 
the usurpation of his minister;' finding, on farther 
inquiry, the party of the usurper to be too strong tos 
render an immediate disclosure prudent, he preserved ‘ 
his incognito, and soon became known in Cairo as the 
wealthiest of her merchants; nor did it excite any 
surprise when he announced his pious intention of 
devoting a portion of his gains to the erection of a 
spacious mosque. The work proceeded rapidly under 
the spur of the great merchant’s gold, and, on its com¬ 
pletion, he solicited the honour of tbe saltan’s pre¬ 
sence at the ceremony of 'naming it. Anticipating 
the gratification of hearing his own name bestowed 
upon it, the usurper accepted the invitation, and at 
the appointed hour the building was filled by him and 
his most attached adherents. The ceremonies had 
duly proceeded to the time when it became iicccssaiy 
to give the name. The chief Moolah, turning to the 
supposed merchant, inquired wlin.* should be its name ? 

‘ tlall it,’ ho replied, ‘ the mosqne'bf Sultan llassan.’ 
All started at the mention of^ftiis name; and tbe 
questioner, os though not believing he could have 
heard aright, or to nfl'ord an opportunity of coireoting 
what might he a mistake, repeated his demand. ‘ Call 
it,’ again he, ‘ the mosque of me, Sultan llassan ;’ 
and throwing off his disguise, the legitimate sultan 
stood revealed before his traitorous servant. lie had 
no time for reflection: simultaneously with the dis¬ 
covery, niimerou.s trap-doors, leading to extensive 
vaults, which had been prepared for the purpoK, were 
flung ’•pen, and a multitude of armed men issuing 
from them, toVminated at once the reign aild life ot 
the usurper. His followers were mingled in the 
slaughter, and fiultan Hassan 'was once more in pos¬ 
session of the throne of his fathers. 

The recent war in Affghanistan, and the occupa¬ 
tion of tiic Binde territory by tlic British, have given 
occasion to various publications, among which are, 
a History of the War in Ajfgbanistan, by Mr C. Nash ; 
Five Years in India, by if. G. Fane, Esq. late aid- 
de-camp to the conimander-in-chicf; Narrative of da 
Campaign of the Army qf die Indus in Sinde and (Mml. 
by Matlh 11. Kennejjy ; Scenes and Adventures in Aff- 
ghanistan, by Mr W. 'i'AVixia; Letters, by fkiioNEX 
Hennie ; Personal Ohservatitms on Sinde, by Captain 
T. I’osTANS; Military Operations u( Cabal, with a 
Journal of imprisonment in Affgkanistan, by Lied- 
TEtfANT Vincent Eyre ; A Journal qf the DLasiers 
in Aflghanistan, by Lady Sale, &a These works 
were all puUished in 1842 or 1843, RmMUuatrate a 
calamitous portion of British history. 

Of China wo ha,ve the Itistory of the two em¬ 
bassies—tlm first in 1792-fi4, under Ixurd Macartney, 
of which a copious account, was given by Bi^iCrEOitdK 
Staunton, one of the coirunissioneri. Jtother in¬ 
formation was afforded by^ Snt John '^akbow's 
Travels in China, published in 1806, and long onr 
most valuable work on that counhnr.* The second 
embassy, headed by TA>rd Amherst, In 1816, was re¬ 
corded by Henry Euljb, Esq, titird commissioner, 
in a work in tnro volumes (18I8\ and-hy Da Abel, 
a genUeman attaclied to the emMeay. One oircunr- 
stance cmmected with thie embassy occailoRed some 
speculation and amusement The ambassador was 
required to perform the ho~U»t, at act of nrostrhtipn, 
nine times repeated, with t^u head knocked a^nst 
the ground. Lord Amhefat and; }|r 
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dined to Imye yielded thi* point of ceremony; but 
Sir George Staunton and the other membert of the 
Canton muaion took the most decided part on Uie 
other aide. The result of their deliberations was a 
determination against the performance of the ko-ton, 
and the emperor at last consented to admit them 
upon their own terms, which consisted in kneeling 
upon a single knee. The embassy went to Pekin, 
and were ushered into an ante-chamber of the im- 

^ perial pala<%. 

IScem at Pdsip, De»cnbcd by Mr 

^ Mandarins of nil buttons* were in waiting; several 
princes of the blood, distinguished by clear ruby 
buttons and round flowered badges, were among them ; 
the silence, and a certain air of regularity, marked 
the immediate prince of the sovereign. The small 
apartment, much out of repair, into which we were 
huddled, now witnessed a scene I believe unparalleled 
in the history of even Oriental diplomat^, herd Am¬ 
herst had scarcely taken his scat, when Chang de¬ 
livered a message from ITo (Kooiig-yay), stating that 
the emperor wished to see the ambassador, his son, 
and the commissioners inimeiliately. Aluch surprise 
was naturally expressed; the previous arrangement 
for the eighth of the, Chinese month, a period certainly 
much too early .fod comfort, was adverted to, and the 
utter impossibility of his excellency appearing in his 
present state of fatigue, inanitiouf and dofieieney of 
evegy necessary equipment, was strongly urged. Chang 
was very unwillhig to be the bearer of this answer, 
but W'as Anally obliged to consent. During this time 

I the room had filled with sjicetators of all ases and 
ranks, who rndely pressed upon us to gratify their 
brutal curiosity, for such it may be callcd,sas they 
seemed to regard us rather as wild beasts than mere 
strangers of the same species with themselves. i*oine 
other messages wore interchanged lietween thenCoong- 
yay anif Lord Amherst, who, in addition to the rea¬ 
sons iilreadv given, stated the indn-orum and irre- 
railarity of bis appearing without his’credentials. In 
his reply to this it was said, that in the proposed 
audience the cmixiror merely wished to see the am¬ 
bassador, and had no intention of entering upon busi¬ 
ness. Lord Amherst having persisted in expressing 
the inadmissibility of the proposition, and in trans¬ 
mitting through the Koong-yay a humble request 
to his imperial majesty that he would be graciously 
pleased to wait till to-morrow, Chang and another 
mandarin finally proposed that his excellency should 
go over to the Koong-yay’s apartments, fnim*whoncc 
a reference might be made to the emperor. Lord 
Amherst having alleged bodily illness as one of the 
reasons for declining the audience, readily saw that 
if he went to the Koong-yay, this plea, wUiej^ to 
the Chinese (though now scarcely admitted) was in 
general tho most forcible, would cease to avail him, 
positively tieclined compliance. This produced a 
visit from the Koong-yay, who, too much interested 
and agitated to heed ceicmonya stood by Lord Am¬ 
herst, and need every argument to induce him to 
elbey theaemperor’t commands. Among other topics 
he used that of being received with our own ceremony, 
using the’Chinese words, ‘ ne nmn tih Ice’—your own 
ceremony. All ptovifeg ineflectual, with some rough- 
HMS, but nnSer pretext of friendly violence, he laid 
hands upon Lord Andiemt, to take him from the 
ipom; another mandarin followed hU example. Ills 
ImdsUp, with jmat firmness and dignity of manner, 
shook them oflb declaring that nothing but the ex- 
treinest violence should induce him to quit that room 
for any other place but the residence assigned to him; 

e The buttons, in the orOew of their rank, ore os follows 
mhy red, woiked coral, smooth coral, pale blue, dark blue, 
ctjTrtal, Ivory,'and gold. 


addingthat he was so overcome by'fatirae and bodilf 
illness as absolutely to requirs n^poan. ' Lord Am¬ 
herst furthm pointed out the grou insult h« had 
already received, in having lieen expose to '^0 in- 
tmsiiHi and indecent curiosity of crowds, who ap^aired 
to view him rather as a wild beast than the lieprtoeh- 
tative of a powerful sovereign. At all events; he 
intreated the Koong-yay to submit his request to hia 
imperial majesty, who, he felt confident, would, in 
consideration of his illness and fatigue, dispense with 
his immediate appearance. The Koong-yay toen 
pressed Lord Amherst to come to his apartments, 
alleging that they were cooler, more convenient, add 
more private. This l^ord Amherst declined, saying 
that he was totally unfit for any place but his qwn 
residence. The Koong-yay having friled in his at¬ 
tempt to persuade him, left the room for the purpose 
of taking the emperor’s pleasure upon the subject. 

During his absence an elderly man, whose dress 
and ornaments besiioke him a prince,* was particu¬ 
larly inquisitive in his inspection of our persona and 
inquiries. His chief object seemed to be to commu¬ 
nicate with Sir Oeorge Staunton, as the person iirho 
had been with the former embassy; but Sir Oeotge 
very prudently avoided any intercourse with him. 
It is not easy to describe tho feelings of annoyance 
produced by the conduct of the Chinese, both public 
and individual: of the former I shall speak here¬ 
after ; of the latter I ran only say that nothing could 
be more di.sagree.'iWe and indecorous. 

A Toessoge' errived soon after tlie Koong-yay’s quit¬ 
ting the room, to say that the emperor dispensed with 
the ambassador’s attendance; that he had further 
hoeti pleased to direct his physician to afford to his 
1 excellency every medical assistance that his illness 
might require. The Koong-yay himself soon followed, 
and his excellency proceeded to the carriage. The 
Koong-yay not disdaining to clear away tho crowd, 
the whip was used by him to all persons indiscrimi¬ 
nately ; buttons were no protection; and however 
indecorous, according to our notions, the employment 
might be for a man of his rank, it could not have 
been in better hands. 

Ixird Amherst was generally condemned for re¬ 
fusing tho proffered audiem-e. The emperor, in dis¬ 
gust. ordered them instantly to set out for Canton, 
wliieh was accordingly done. This embassy made 
scarcely any addition to our knowledges China. Mb 
.Toun i'liANTis Davis, late chief superintendent in 
China, lias published two interesting works, which 
give a full account of this singular people, so far as 
known to European visitors. These are, iSTctcAes oj 
(Viiiifj, partly ifuriny an Tnlnmi Journey oJ Four 
JfonlAs beliceen Frhin, yauhin, and (.'anion; and 
The I'hivcse: « General Description 'o/ the Empire 
of Cliimi and its Jiihabitniits. U’lie latter work was 
publi.shed in is.'ifi, but has since been enlarged, and 
the history of British intercourse brought up to the 
present time. Mr Iktvis resided twenty years at 
Canton, is |i«rfeet in the peculiar language of Cliina, 
and has certainly seen more of its mhabitanta than 
any other k^glish author. 'The Journal of Three Vqji- 
ayen along the Coast of China, in 1831, 1S3S, and 1833, 
by Mb GiTTziavv, a German, is also a valuaUc work. 
The contraband trade in opium formed a memorable 
era in the history of Chinese commerce. It was 
carried on to a ^eat extent with the Hong mer¬ 
chants ; but in 1834, after the monopoly of tlm East 
India Company had been abolished, our government 
appointed Lord Hapicr to proceed to Canton, «s 
special superintendent, to adjust all disputed qms- 
tions among the merchants, and to form regulations 
' with the provincial authorities. The Cltincse, always 
jealous of foreigners, and looking upon metnanliGle 
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Itm^foymeiita a* degradingr, 'innilted our ttiperfn* 
hostilitiea-took place, and trade wa« aus- 
pcaiiiied. Lord Napier took hia< departure amidat 
circumetancea of instilt and canfbsion, and died on 
tiie Uth of October 1834. The Auictioua of auper- 
intendent devoircd on Mr Daria ‘The Cliineae, 
emboldened by the paciflo temperament of our 
government, proceeded at length to the utmost 
extent $ and not aatisfled vith imprisoning and 
threatening the lives of the whole foreign cummn- 
nity, laid also violent hands on the British repre- 
sratative himself, claiming, as the purchase of his 
ileedom. the delivery of the whole of the opium 
then in thetChineae waters—property to the amount 
of ftpwazda of two millions sterling. After a close 
imprisonment of two months' dumtion, during which 
period our countrymen were deprived of many of 
the necessaries of’ life, and exposed repeatedly, as 
in a pillory, to the gaze and abuse of the mob, no 
resource was left but to yield to the bold demands 
of the Cliincse. relying with confidence on their 
nation for support and redress s nor did they rely 
in vain; fer immediately the accounts of the aggres¬ 
sion resiclied Iz>adon, preparations commeiired for 
the Chinese expedition.’* After two years of irre¬ 
gular warfare, a treaty of peace aud friendship 
between the two empires wa.s signed on board her 
majesty's sliip Cornwallis, on the 29th of August 
1842. This expedition gave rise^ to various publi- | 
cations. Loan Jocelvn wrote a* Hv^jy and inte¬ 
resting narrative, entitled Sij; Months with tlw, j 
Chinese Expedition; and Commander J. Elliot 
BinoHxm, Ii.N. a Narrative of the Expedition to 
China. Ttvo Years in China, by D. MACPnKHso.v, 
M.D. relates tVie events of the campaign from its 
fonnation in April 1S4U to tlte treaty of pciioc in 
1842. Doings ia China, by LiEuncyxNT Alex.^nukr 
MuiiRAr, illustr.ates the social Imhits of the Cliine.se. 
The Last Year in China, to the Peace of Natihin, by 
a Field Officer, consists of extracts from letters 
written to the author's private friends. The Closing 
Events of the Cstmjmiyn in China, by Cait.viji fr. (}, 
Loch, ]K.N. is one of the best books wliieli tiie cx- 
pediUon called furtlu 

[Chinese Ladies' Piet.] 

[From Captain ningbam’s N.irriitivc.] 

During our Stay we made constant trips to the sur¬ 
rounding islands; in one of which—at Tea Island— 
we had a good'opportunity of minutely examining the 
hiT-&med little female feet. 1 had been purchasing 
a pretty little pair of satin shoes for about half a dol¬ 
lar, at one of the Chinese fanners’ houses, where we 
Wfre surroundesl by several men, wonicii, and chil¬ 
dren. By signs we expressed a wish to sec the pied 
mignoH of a really good-looking woman of the party. 
Our signs were quickly undorstoixl, )>ut, probably from 
her being a matron, it was not considered quite comme 
Ufani for her to comply with our desire, as she would 
not eousent to show u.s bet foot; but a very prettyin- 
teresting girl of about sixteen was place^ on a stool 
for. Ure purpose of gratifying our curiosity. At first 
she was very bashful, and appeared not to like expos¬ 
ing bw Cinderella-like slipper, but the shine of a new 
and kety bight ‘ loopce’ soon overcame her delicacy, 
when she commenced unwinding the upper bandage 
whirdr passes round the 1^, and over a tongue that 
comes up ficom the heel. The shoe was then removed, 
wadjUiB second bandage taken off, which did duty fur 
a simiBg; tlie turns round the toes aud ankles bejns 
vejy and keeping all in place. On the naked 
feet bmng exposed to view, we< were agreeably sur- 
IHised'by finding it delicately white and dean; for we ' 
fully expected-to have found .it cthorwise, from tite 
' eUscphersonVi'TweVcars hi China,’ 


known habits of most of the Chinese. The leg from 
the knee downwards was rnuch. wasted; the foot ap¬ 
peared os if broken vp at &e instep, while the fbur 
small toes were bent ^ and preined dewn-uuder the 
foot, the great toe only bem^^tulewed to retain itt na¬ 
tural position. By the breaking of the instep a high 
arch is formed between the heel aud the toe, mabling 
the individual to step with them on an even sur&ce; 
ill tliis respect materially differing firom the. Canton- 
aud Macao ladies; for with them tlie instep it not 
interfered with, but a very high heel is Substituted, 
thus bringing the point of the great toe to the ground. 
When our Canton comprodore was sliown a Cbusan 
shoe, the exclamation was, ‘ He yaw I how can walfcee 
so ftuibion V nor would ho be convinced'that such was 
the case. The toes, doubled under the foot 1 have 
been describing, could only be moved by the hand 
sufficiently to show that they were not actually grown 
into the fi>ot. ' I have often been astonished at seeing 
how well the women contrived to walk On their tiny 
pedestals. Their gait is not unlike the little mincing 
walk of the French ladies; they were constantly to be 
seen going about without the aid of any stick, and I 
liave often seen them at Macao contending against a 
fresh breeze with a tolerably good-sized umbrella 
spread. Thu little children, us they scrambled away 
before us, balanced themselves frith their arms ex¬ 
tended, aud reminded one much cf an old hen between 
walking and flying. All the women 1 .saw aliout Chu- 
sati had snuvJl feet. U is a general chanacteristic of 
ti-uc Chinese dc.scent; and there cannot be a greflter 
mistake than to suppose that it is confined to the 
higher ordtrs,’’ though it may be tme that they take 
irmr«‘ pains to compress the foot to the smallest po.ssiblc 
(limensiuns than the lower classes do. High and low, 
ri'. h and poor, all more or le.ss follow the custom; and 
when you sec a large or natural-sized foot, you may 
depend- upon it the pnsse.ssor is not of true Chinese 
blood, fiut is elfther of Tartar extraction, or bslongs to 
the tribes that live and have their being ou the 
waters. The TqyljiT ladies, however, are falling into 
thi.s Chinese habit of distoriion, os the accompanying 
edict of the emperor proves. * For know, good people, 
you must not dress os you like in China. You must 
follow the customs and habits of your ancestors^ and 
wear your winter and summer clothing as the empe¬ 
ror or one of the six boards shall direct.’ If this were 
the custom in England, how bcncdiciiil it would bo to 
our pockets, and detrimental to the tailors and inlUi- 
iicr,. Let us now see what tho emperor says about little 
feet, on finding that they were coming into vogue 
among me undetormed daughters of the Mautchows. 
Not only does he attack tho little feet, but the large 
Chinese sleeves which were creeping into,fashion at 
court. Therefore, to check these misdemeanours, the 
usas£ Chinese remedy was resorted to, aud a flu iiing 
edict launched, denouncing them; threatening the 
‘beads of tho families with degradation aud punish¬ 
ment if they did not put a stop to such gross ille¬ 
galities;’ and his celestial majesty further goes on 
and tells the fair onef, ‘ that by persisting in their vul- 

f ar habits, they will debar themselves from.the posst- 
ility of being selected os ladies of honoagfft the in¬ 
ner palace at the approaching presentaiiUu ]/' How 
far this had the desired ofTecO cannot say. Wbra 
the children begin to grow, tfliy soifetwexcrudiating 
pain, but as they advance in yean, their vanity ^ 
played upon by being assured that they wouli) be bit- 
coodingly ugly with large fiwt. Thus they are per¬ 
suaded to put up with v^at they consider a necessary 
evil; but the childreh tern remarkably patient under 
pain. A poor little child about five yeari, old wiw 
brought to our suigeon, haring been most dreodfyiHy 
walded, part of its'dress adhering to the' skjh,, Dw- 
illg the painful bp^iiOn of reiUdrihg'tKe' it 
only now and then sold ‘ hO-yafr, hetyaw.* ' 
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CAPTAlK BAan. HAIX. 

The embauy of Xord Amherst to China was, as 
we havo reiated; eomparatlvel/ a failure; but tlie 
return voyage was rich both in discovery and in ro- 
mantio interest The voyage was made, not along 
tlte coast of China, but by Corea and the Loo-Choo 
islands, and accounts of it were published in 1818 
by Mb Maclbod, surgeon of the Alcestc, and by Cap- 
' TAIN BasIl Habi, of the Lyra. The work of the 
latter was entitled An Account of a Voyage of Disco¬ 
very to (As West Coast of Corea, and the Great Loo- 
I Cmo Island. In the course of this voyage it was 
found that a great part of what had been laid down 
in the maps as part of Corea consisted of an im¬ 
mense archipelago of small islands. The number of 
these was beyond calculation; and during a sail of 
upwards of one hundred miles, the sea continued 
closely studded with them. From one lofty point a 
hundred and twenty appeared an siglit, some with 
waving woods and green verdant valleys. Iaw-CHoo, 
i however, was the most important, and by far the 
] most Interesting of the parts touched upon by the 
\ expedition. l'here»tho strange spectacle was pre- 
; sented of a people ignorant equally of the use of lire- 
' arms and the nsc^df money, living in a state of pri¬ 
mitive seclusion and happiness such as resembles 
the dreams of poetry rather than ^kc realities of mo¬ 
dern life. 

Captain Basil ITall has since distinguished him- 
I self by the composition of other books of travels. 

I written with delightful ease, spirit, ana picturesque- 
1 ness.' The first of these consists of I'Aracts from a 
; Jonnial Writtenon die Coas/s of Chili, Pcru,nTt^Mej-iro, 
being the result of his observations in those (jountries 
] in 1821 and 1822. South America hiul, previous to 
this, been seldom visited, and its countries vvJKre also 
greate(»object* of curiosity and interest from their 
■ imlitical condit-ion, on the point of emancipation from 
j Spain. Tlie next work of Captayi JIall was Travels 
! in North America, in 1827 and 1828, written in a 
{ more aoibitious strain tiian his former publications, 
j i and containing some excellent descriptions and rc- 
j marks, mixed up with political disquisitions. Tbi.s 
j was followed by Fragments of Voyages and Tra¬ 
vels, addressed chiefly to young persona, in three 
small volumes; whicli were so favourably received 
that a second, and afterwards a third scries, ei.cli in 
three volumes, were given to the public. A further 
collection of these observations on foreign .society, 
scenery, and manners, was published by Captain 
Hall in 1842, also in three volumes, under the title 
I of Patchwork, 

' * 

I laa H. n. i.n'cms. 

One of tTie most cheerful and unaflbeted of tourists 
and traveliers, with a strong iove of nature and a 
poetical imagination, was Mk ilKNav David Inui.is, 
who died In March 1885, at the early age of forty. 
Mr Inglis was the son of a Scottish advocate. lie 
was brought up to commercial pursuits, but his pas¬ 
sion for literature,, and for surveying the grand and 
beautifid id,art andBSiature, overpowered his busi¬ 
ness habits, and led him at once to travel and to 
write. Diffident of 80 cce 88 , he assumed the noin de 
gnerre of Derwent Conway, and under this disguise 
he published 77<r Tales of Ardennes; Solitary Walks 
through Mofly Lands ; Tmoels in Noiwaij, Sweden, ami 
Denmark, 1829 ; and Switzeidand, the South of France, 
and the Pyrenees in 1830,1831. The two latter works 
were included in Constable’s Miscellany, and were* 
deservedly poptdar. Mi Inglis was then engaged as 
editmr of a newspaper at Chesterfield; but tiring of 


this, he again repaired to the enntiiient,-«id visitdS 
the T 3 rrol and iipaiii. His travels in'both coootries 
were published; and one of the lit 

1830-^s tile best of all his worka He next teebd&eed 
a novel descriptive of Spanish life, entitled Tite /feSi 
GU Bias, but it was un8uccessfal-~probaUy'-owtl^ to 
the very title of the work, which raised expectatmm, 
or suggested comparisons, unfavouraMe to the neif 
ajiqiirant. After conducting a newspaper for some 
time in Jersey, Mr Inglis published an account <rfthe 
' Channel Islands, marked by the easy grace and pic¬ 
turesque charm that pervade all his writings. He 
next made a tour through Ireland, and wrote his 
valuable work (remarkable for imparti^ity no less 
than talent) entitled Ireland in 18.34. Ills lastiyirk 
was Travels m the Footsteps of Don Quirote, published 
in parts in the New Montlily Magazine. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 

Sir Francis Head has written two very Uvely 
and interesting books of travels— Jlough Notes tgken 
during some Rapid Journeys across the Pampas, 1826 j 
ami Buhhlns from the Brunnens of Nassau, 1833. Tlie 
I’ampas described is an immense plain, stretching 
westerly from Biicnos Ayres to the feet of the Andes. 
The following extract illustrates the graphic style of 
Sir Francis.— 

[ZiMC/'/ptiVn of the Pampas."] 

The giTivt plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cor¬ 
dillera, is aiiout nine humlrcd miles iu breadth, and 
the part which 1 have visited, though under tbc'sauie ] 
latitude, is divided into regions of different climate 
and produce. On leaving Buenos Aj-res, the first of 
these regions is covered for one hundred and ei^ty 
miles with clover and thistles; the second region, 
which extends for four hundred and fifty miles, pro¬ 
duces long grass; and the third region, whicli reaches 
the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and 
shrubs. The second and third of these regions have 
nearly the same appearance throughout the year, for 
the trees and shrubs aro evorgreemi, and the immense 
plain of grass only changes its colour from green to 
brown ; but the first region varies with the four sea¬ 
sons of the year in a most extraordinary manner. In 
winter the leaves of the thistles are large and luxu¬ 
riant, and the whole surface of the country has the 
rough appearance of a tumip-fleld. The clover in this 
“cason is extremely rich and strong; and the right of 
the wild cuttle grazing in full liberty on such pasture 
is very licautifal. In spring the clover has vanished, 
the leaves of the thistles have extended along the 
ground, and the country still looks like a rou^h <at>p 
of turni]is. In less than a mouth the change is most 
extraordinary: the whole n*gion becomes a luxuriant 
wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly shot up 
to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full 
bloom. The road or path ishemmed in on both rides; 
the view is.completely obstructed; not an animal is 
to be seen; and the stems of the thistles aw so close 
to each other, and so strong, that, independent of the 
prickles with which they are armed, they form an im¬ 
penetrable barrier. The sudden growth of tlioso plants 
is quite a.stonishing; and though it would bo on uur 
usual misfortune in militaiy histoiy, yet it is really 
possible that an invading army, unacquainted wiUk 
this couiitiy, might be imprisoned by these thistles 
before it had time to escape from them. The samsueT 
is not over before the scene uudeigoes anothn'.rapid 
change: the thistles suddenly lose their sap md' v«r-' 
dure, their lieods droop, the leaves shrink and 
the stems become black and dead, and they Waudn 
rattling with the breeze one against another, until ^ 
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8 lol«nc« of the pampeto or hurricane lerels them 
fri^h the ground, erhere they rapijQy decompoBO and 
disappear^the dover ruehes up, and the accne is 
again Twdaint. 

n. siMom 

M. &MOND, a French author, who, by familiarity 
whdi ow language anid cmutry, wrote in English as 
well as in bis native tongue, published iu 1822 a 
work in two Tolumes—Swifreriwidv or a Journal of 
a Tour artd Rmdatce in fAat Country in the Years 
1817, 1818, and 1819. M. Simond had previously 
written a ^milar work on Groat Britain, and lx)th 
are far superior to the style of ordinary tourists. 
We sulgun.his account of a 

[Swiss Mountain and jiralanche.] 

After nearly live hours' toil, we reached a chalet on 
the top of the mountain (the Wingenialp). This 
summer habitation of the shepherds was still unoc¬ 
cupied ; fqr the snow having been unusually deep lost 
winter, and the grass, till lately covered, being still 
very short, the cows have not ventured so high. Here 
we resolved upon a halt, and having implcnients tor 
striking fire, a few dry sticks gave us a cheerful blaze 
in the open air. A pail of cream, or at least of very 
rich milk, was brought up by the shepherds, with a 
kettle to make coli'eo and afterwards Iwil the milk ; 
very large wooden spoons or ladles answered the pur¬ 
pose of cups. The stock of provisions wc had brought 
was spread upon the very low roof of the chalet, being 
the best station for our re/xts rhampelre, as it atlbrded 
dw seats sloping conveniently towards the prospect, i 
We had then before us the Jungfrau, the two Eigers, 
and some of the highest summits in the Alps, shooting 
up from an uninterrupted level of glaciers of more 
than two hundred square miles; and although placed 
ourselves four thousand five hundred feet above the 
Mte of Thun, and that lake one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet above the sea, the mighty mtn- 
part rose still six thousand feet above our head. Be¬ 
tween us and the Jungfrau the desert valley of Truin- 
latentbal formed a deep trench, iuto which avalanches 
fell, with scarcely a quarter of an hour’s interval be¬ 
tween them, fallowed by a thundering noise continued 
along the who^ range ; not, however, a reverberatiou 
of sound, for who is mute under the universal wind- 
ing'sheet of snow, but a prolongation of sound, in con¬ 
sequence of the successive rents or fissures forming 
themselves when some large section of the glacier 
slides down one step. 

We sometimes sew a blue line suddenly drawn 
across a field of puru white; then another above it, 
and another all parallel, and attended each time with 
a loud crash like cannon, producing together the effect 
of long-protracted peals of thunder. At other times 
some portimi of the vast field of snow, or rather snowy 
ice, gUding gently away, exposed to view a new sur¬ 
face of purer white tbw the first, and the cast-off 
diapeiy gathering in long folds, either ^11 at onee 
down we precipice, or disapiieared behind soino inter- 
v«uiuR ridge, which the sameness of colour rendered 
invibiDle, and was again seen soon after in another 
duection, shooting out of some narrow channel a cata¬ 
ract of. white dni^ which, observed through a tele¬ 
scope, was, hmvevm', found to be composed of broken 
fts^aitts of ice or compact snow, many of them suffi- 
to overwhelm a rillage, if there 1^ been any in 
the waUey where they fell. Seated uu the chalet’s 
roof, the ladies forgot -they were cold, wet, braised, 
and hnn^, and the eup of smoking cajfe au ladt stood 
stUl in ^eir.hand while waitit^ in breathless sus¬ 
pense fog the avalaudie, wondering equally at 
^ death-like silence iuterrCuing between each, and 


the thundering crash which followed. I must own, 
that while we shut our ears, the mere sight might 
dwindle down to the effoet of a fall of fudw firom the 
roof of a house; but when the potent sound was heard 
along'the whole range of many miles, wlten the time 
of amul suspense between the fall and the crash was 
measured, the imagination, taking flight, outstripped 
all bounds at once, and went beyond the mighty reality 
itself. It would be difficult to say where the creative 
powers of imagination stop, even the coldest; for our 
common feelings—Our grossest seusationl—are Infi¬ 
nitely indebted to them; and man, without Ms fancy, 
would not have the energy of the dullest animal. Yct 
wc feel more pleasure and more pride in the conscious- 
n^s of another treasure of the breast, which tames the 
flight of this same imagination, and brings it back to 
sober reality and plain truth. 

When we finst approach the Alps, their bulk, 
their stability, and duration, compared to our own iu- 
coiisidcrable size, fragility, and shortness of days, 
strikes our imagination with terror j while reason, 
uuappalled, measuring these masses, calculating their 
elevation, aiialyaing their substance, finds in them 
only a little inert matter, scarcely forming a wrinkle 
on the face of our earth, that earth an itifcrior planet 
iu the solar system, and that system one only among 
myriads, placed at distances whose very incommen¬ 
surability is in a manner measured. What, again, 
are those giants of the Alps, and their duration—tliose 
revolvingworids—that space—the universe—compared 
to the intclicetual faculty capable of bringing the 
whole fabric into the compass of a single thought, 
where it k idl curiously and accurately delineated! 
How sui>erior, again, the exercise of that faculty, when, 
rising from cfFoets to causes, and judging by analogy 
cf thingii as yet unknown by those we know, wc arc 
taught to look into futurity for a hotter state of cxis- 
tcnco, end in the hope itself find new reason to hope! 

W'e vkcre sho|iru an inacecssible shelf of rock, on the 
wc.st side of the Jungfrau, upon which a lammergcyer 
(the vulture of laml») once alighted with an infant it 
had carried away fjKim the village of Miirren, situated 
above the Staubboch: some red scraiM, reumante of 
tJic child’s clotlies, were for years observed, says the 
tradition, on the fatal spot. 


MAUQCIS or LONISOXimRUT—MR JOHN IIARROW— 
ItKV. MR VBNABnnS. 

Since the publication of Dr Clarke’s first volume, 
in which he gave a view of Itussia, that vast and iu 
many respects interesting country has licen visited 
by various Englishmen, wlio have given thcir.ubscr- 
vations upon it to the world. Amongst the books 
thus produced, one of the most amusing is Itswolltc- 
tions of a Tour in the North of Europe, 18.'{8, by the 
Marqbis or liONiKiNUEBBY, whosc rank and poli¬ 
tical character were the means of introdiiclDg him 
to many circles closcxl to other tourists. Mu John 
Harrow, junior, sontof the gentleman already men¬ 
tioned as author of a work on Cliina, and who has 
daring the last few years, devoted some pertion of 
his time to travelling, is the author, b«f^ works 
on Ireland and on Iceland, of EveursUnu m ihe North 
of Europe, through parts of Russia, Fhiimd, ^c. 
1834. lie is invariably found to bo a cneerfhl and . 
intelligent companion, without attei^ptitig to be 
very profound or elaborate on any subject Domestk 
Ikenes in Russia, by the Bev. Mr Vhnabixs, 1839, 
is an unpretending but highly faithresting view of 
tlie interior life of the country. Mr Venables wns 
married to a Kussian lady, mid he went to pass a 
winter with her relations, Im had au onper- 
tunity of seeing the daily life and wxfoil habits of 
the people. W'e givo.a few desoriptivto sentences i— 
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[Rauim, Peasants' H<mss.1 

Tlieae houHes are in ^neral extremely warm and 
wliMtantial; they are built, fur the most part, of un- 
sqnared loge of deal. laid one upon another, and 
firmly secuw^ at the comerg where the ends of the 
timber!) cross^ and arc hollowed out so as to receive 
aud hold one another; they are also fastened together 
by wooden pins end uprights in the interior. The 
tour comers etc supported ujion large stones or roots 
of trees, sp that there is a current of air under the 
floor to preserve the timber from damp ; in the win¬ 
ter, earth is piled up all round to exclude the cold ; 
the interstices between the logs are stufled with moss 
aud clay, so that no air can enter. The windows are 
venr small, and arc frequently cut out of the wooden 
wall after it is finished. In the centre of the house 
is a stove called a peech \pcclika], which heats the 
cottage to au almost unbearable degree; the warmth, 
however, which a Bussian peasant loves to enjoy 
within doors, is pro{>ortioiicd to^be cold which be is 
required to gup{>ort without; his bed is the top of 
his peech; and when he enters his house in the winter 
pierced with cold, he throws oiT his sheepskin cunt, 
stretches himself ciji his stove, and is thoroughly 
warmed in a few minutes. 

• 

\_KiHl%ojjiiwnts of the f’cej/b'.] 

T'ho riches of the Bussian gentleman lie in the 
labour of his serfs, which it is his study to turn to 
good account; and he is the more urged to this, since 
tile law which compels the peasant to,work for him, 
requires him to maintain the peasant; it the latter 
w found begging, the former is liable to a fine, lie 
is therefore a master who must always keep g certain 
number of workmen, whether they are useful to him 
or not I and as every kind of agricuUnrol and out¬ 
door ciaployment is at a stand-still during Ule win¬ 
ter, lieauaturally turns to the estaftlishnient of a 
manufactory as a means of employing his peasants, 
and as a source of profit to himself* In some cases 
: the manufactory is at work only during the winter, 

! and the people aro employed in the summer in agri¬ 
culture ; though, licyond what is necessary for homo 
consumption, this is but an unprofitable trade In iiioct 
parts of this empire, from the badness of roads, the 
paucity and distance of markets, and the consequent 
difficulty in selling produce. 

The alternate eiiiploymeiit of the same man in the 
field and in the factory, which would be attempted 
in most countries with little success, Is here tendered 
practicable and easy by the versatile genius of the 
Uussian peasant, one of whose leading national I 
characteristics Is a general caiwhility of tuniiug his 
hand to any kind of work which he may be reqiiired 
to undertake. He will plough to-day, weave to-jnor- 
row, help to build a house the third day, and the 
fourth, if%is master needs au extra coachman, he 
will mount the box aud drive four horses abreast as 
though it were his daily occup|^tiuii. It is probable 
that none of these operations, except, perhaps, the last, 
%ill bo ^ well performed as in a country where the 
division of lahouv is more thoroughly understood. 
They trill all, however, be sufficiently well dune to 
serve the tum^—a fa^urite phrase in Russia. These 
people ate sihtity ingenious race, but perseverance is 
wanting; and tbougb they will carry many arts to a 
high degree of excellence, they will generally stop 
.short of the point of perfection, and it will be long 
before their manufactures can rival the finish and 
durability of English goods. 

Excursivm in the Interior of JRmsia, by Kobkht 
Bhemneb, Esq. tsvo volumes, 1839, is a very spiritedn 

I and grapMo narrative of a short visit to Russia 
during tlic autumn of 1836. The author's sketches | 


of the interior are valuable, for, «•’ he renuukl? 
'even in the present day, whw the passion for 
travel has become so universal, and thnmMUids of 
miles are thought as UtBe of os hundreds treiie some 
years ago, the number of Englishmen who vwture 
to the south of Moscow seldom exceeds one or two 
every year.’ Mr Hremner is a lively scene-painter, 
and there is great freshness and vigour about all 
his descriptiona The same author has puUished 
Excursions in Denmark, Normaif, and Sioeden, two 
volumes, 1840. Before parting from Russia, it may 
he observed that no English book ujion tlat country 
exceeds in interest A Uesidente on tiie Shores of iie 
Baltic, Described in a Series if Letters (1841), Wug 
mure particularly an account of the Estonians, wl^ose 
simple chariicter and habits afford a charming pic¬ 
ture. This (leiightful book is understood to be from 
tbe pen of a young lady named Rigby. 

The most observant and reflecting of all the writ¬ 
ing travellers of our age is undoubtedly Mr SaMUsi. 
Laino, a younger brother of the author of the His¬ 
tory of Scotland during the seventeenth century. 
This gentleman did not begin to publish till a mature 
period of life, his first work being a Residence in 
Nonruy, and the second a Tour in Steeden, both of 
which abound in valuable statistical facts and welt- 
digested information. Mr Laing resided two years 
in different parts of Norway, and conduded that 
the Norwegians were the happiest people in Europe. 
Their landed property is so extensively dlflused in 
small estates, that out of a po])ulation of a million 
tliere 'aic about 41,656 proprietors. There is no 
law of primogeniture, yet the estates arc not sub¬ 
divided into minute possessions, but average from 
forty to si.tty acres of arable bind, with adjoining 
natural wood and pastursige. 

‘ The Bonder, or agricultural peasantry,’ says Mr 
Laiiig, ‘ each the proprietor of his own farm, occupy 
the country frcin the shore side to the hill foot, and 
up Cl cry valley or glen as tar as corn can grow. This 
class is the kernel of the nation. They are in general 
fine athletic men, as their properties aro not so large 
as to exempt them from work, but large enough to 
afiurd them aud their household abundance, andevmi 
superfluity, of the best food. They farm not to raise 
produce for sale, so much as to grow everything they 
eat, drink, aud wear in their families They build 
their own houses, make their own chairs, tables, 
ploughs, carts, harness, iron-work, basket-work, and 
j wood-work; in iihort, except window-glass, caat-iron 
ware and pottery, everything about their houses and 
furniture is of their owu fabrication. There is not 
probably in Europe so great a population in so happy 
a condition as these Norwegian yeomanry. A body 
of small propricters, eiU'h with his thirty or forty 
acres, scarcely exists elsewhere in Eurojje; or, if it 
can bo found, it is under the shadow of some more 
imposing body of wealthy proprietors or commereial 
men. Here they are the highest men in the nation. 
* * The settlers in the newer states of Ammiea, 
and in oujr colonies, possess prupcrtieii of prebaibiy 
about the same e.\teiit; but they nave roads to make, 
lands to clear, houses to buil^ and the work that 
has been doing here for a thousand years to do, before 
they can bo in the same condition. These.Norwegian 
proprietors are in a happier condition than those in 
the older states of America, because they are not so 
much influenced by the spirit of gain. They fhem 
their little estates, and consume the produce, without 
seeking to barter or sell, except vmat is necessary 
for paying their taxes and the few articles of loxu^ 
they consume. There is no money-getting i^rit 
among them, and none of extravagance. Thw 
the comforts of excellent houses, as good and UH^ as 
those of the wealthiest individuals; good fumitwe, 
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Bedding, linen, clothiiig,''fael, rictualg, and drink, 
all in abundance, and «f tkeir owniprOTiding; good 
bones, and a houseful of people who hare more food 
than irork. Food^ fiimiture, and clothing being all 
home>made, the difference in these'matt^ between 
the family and the servants is very small; hut there 
is a prfect distinction kept up. The servants in> 
variably eat, sleep, and ait apart from the family, 
and havB generally a distinct building adjoining to 
the family house.’ 

Tlie neighbouring country of Sweden appears to 
ba id a nruch worse condition, and the people are 
described as highly immoral and depr.ivcd. By the 
returns frofe 1830 to 1834* one iierson in every 
forty-nine of the inhabitants of the towns, and one 
in every one hundred and seventy-six of tlie rur^ 
popidatioD, had been puiiislied each year for crinii- 
naf oflfences. The state of female morals, particu¬ 
larly in the capital of Stockholm, is worse than in 
any other European state. Yet in Sweden education 
is widely diffused, and literature is not neglected. 
The nobility are described by Mr Laing as sunk in 
debt and ^verty; yet the people arc vain of idle 
diatinctions, and the order of burgher nobility is 
as numerous os in some of the German stetes. 

‘ Every man,’ he says, ‘ belongs to a privileged or 
licensed class or corimration, of which every member 
is by law entitled to be secured and protected within 
his own locality from such competition or interference 
'of others in the same calling as would injure his 
means of living. It is, consequently, not as with us, 
upon his industry, ability, character, and moral 
worth that the employment and daily bivad of the 
ti^csman, and the social influence and consideration 
of the individual, in every rank, even the highest, 
almost entirely depends; it is hero, in the middle 
and lower classes, upon corjiorate rights and privi¬ 
leges, or upon license obtained from government; and 
in the higher, upon birth and court or government 
favour. Public estimation, gained by character and 
conduct in the several relations of life, is not a neces¬ 
sary element in the social condition even of the 
working tradesman. Like soldiers i)i a regiment, a 
great proportion of the people under this social system 
derive their estimation among others, and conse¬ 
quently their own self-esteem, not from their moral 
worth, but from their professional standing and im¬ 
portance. This evil is inberent in all privileged 
classes, but is concealed or compensated in the higher, 
the nobility, milUaiy, and clergy, by the sense of 
honour, of religion, and by education. In the middle 
and lower walks of life those influences are weaker, 
while the temptations to immorality are stronger; and 
the placing a man's livelihood, prosperity, and social 
consideration in his station upon othor grounds than 
on his own industry and moral worth, is a demo¬ 
ralising evil in the very structurs of Swedish society,’ 

Mr Laing has more recently presented a volume 
entlfled Notea of a Traveller, fuU of valuable obsor- 
vatioR and thought. i 

Travels in Circassia and Krim TarUtry, by Mr 
S rsNCEB, author of a work on * Germany and the 
Gh^inans,' two volumes, 1837, was bailed with 
pe^iar aa^sfaction, sa affording information re¬ 
aping a ^ve mountainous tribe who have long 
waxred with Boasia to preserve their nationM inde- 

K ' Qoe. They appear to be a simple people, with 
lawa and customs, never intermarrying with 
any race except their own. Farther information 
waa horded m the habits of the Circassians by the 
Jemmal of a Sesidence in Clreassia during the years 
1837,1838, add 1839, by Mfl J, S. This gentle¬ 
man in dreassla in the chaacter of agent 

or env^ 'from Jin^iand, which, however, was portly 


assumed. ^ He acted also as physician, add seems 
generally to have been received with kindness and 
confidence. The population, according to Mr Bell, 
is divided into fraternities, like the tithlugs or 
hundreds in Englrad daring the time of the Suons. 
Criminal offences are punished by fines levied on tlie. 
fraternity, that for homicide being 200 oxen. ■ The 
guerilla warfare which the Circassians have carried 
on against Kussia, marks their indomitable spirit and 
love of country, but it must, of course, retard civili¬ 
sation. ' 

A Winter in the Azores, and a Summer at the Baths 
of the Furnas, by JosEim BuLnAit, M.H. and John 
Buxxar of Lincoln’s Inn, two volumes, 1841, fur¬ 
nish some light agreeable notices of the isbuids of 
the Azores, under the dominion of Portugal, from 
which they are distant about 800 miles. This 
archipelago contains about 350,000 iuliabitants. St 
Michael’s is the largest town, and there is a con¬ 
siderable trade in oranges betwixt it and England. 
About 120,000 large and small chests of oranges 
were shipped for England in 1839, and 315 boxes of 
leniuns. These particulars will serve to introduce 
a passage respecting 

• tr 

\The Cxdtivatitm of the Orange^ and Gaditring 
the. iVa/f.] 


March 26."—Accompiuiied Senhor B — - to several 
of bis orange garddiis iu the town. Many of the trees 
in one garden were a hundred years old, still bearftig 
plentifully a highly-prized thin-skinned orange, fail 
of juice and ffec- from pips. The thinness of the rind 
of a St Mickiel’i orange, and its freedom from pips, 
depend on tlie age of the tree. The young trees, when 
It; full vigour, bear fruit with a thick pulpy rind and 
an abiuidance of seeds; hut os the vigour of the plant 
declines, the peel becomes thinner, and the seeds gra¬ 
dually ttiminie'i iu number, until they di.ajipear 
altogether. Thus, the oranges that wc esteem the 
nio.-t are the pro(l,uoo of barren trees, and those which 
we consider the Ics^t palatable come from plants in 
full vigour. 

Our friend was increasing the number of his trees 
by layers. These usually take root at the end of two 
years. They are then cut off from the parent stem, 
and are rigorous young trees four feet high. The 
process of raising from seed is seldom if ever adimted 
in the Azores, on account of the very slow growth of 
the trees so raised.- Sucli plants, however, are far 
less liable to the inroads of a worm which attacks the 
roots of the treps raised from layers, and frequently 
proves very destructive to them. The sce<l or ‘pip’ of 
the acid orange, which we call fieville, with the 
sweeter kind grafted upon it, is said to produce fruit 
of the finest flavour. In one small garden eight trees 
were pointed out which had borne for two successive 
years a crop of oranges which was soldofor thirty 
pounds. • • 

The treatment of orange-trees in Fayol differs from 
that in St Michael’s,'’where, after they are planted 
out, they are allowed to grow as they please. In this> 
orange-garden the branches, by means of striSgs and 
pegs fixed in the ground, were sti^ined away from the 
centre into the shape of a cup, the ribs of an open 

umbrella turned Upside down, “This all ws the sun 
to penetrate, exposes the brandies to a free cireula- 
tion of air, and is said to be of use in ripening the. 
fruit. Certain it is that oranges ass exported from 
Fayal several weeks earlier tluui they are from St 
Michael’s; and as this pannot be attributed toj^ter 
warmth of climate, it may possibly bo owing t.o the 
plan of spreading the trees to too atm. The same 
precautions are taken heie -as in St Michael’s to 
shield them from the winds; hig^ Walll are'built 
round all the gardens, and the tieea themMlves are 
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planted aipong rovM of fayaSj and caiuphoMrecfi. 
If it Trere ivot for theea precautions,, tke otangee 
iroald be blown down in aueu numbers as to interfere 
witli or eirallow up the profits of the gardens; none of 
the windfalls or 'ground-fruit,’ as the merchants 
here eall them, being exported to England. * * 

Suddenly we came upon merry groups of men and 
boys,' all busily engaged in packing oranges, in a 
square and open plot of ground. They were gathered 
round a goodly pde of the fresh fruit, sitting on heaps 
of the dry calyz-learcs of the Indian corn,, in which 
each orange is wrapped before it is placed in the 
boxes. Near these circles of laughing A/ureans, who 
sat at their work and kept up a continual cross-fire of 
* rapid repartee as they quickly filled the orange-cases, 
were a party of children, whose business it was to pre¬ 
pare' the busks for the men, who used them in pack¬ 
ing. Thist youngsters, who were playing at their 
work like the children of a larger growth that sat by 
their side, were with much dimcnlty kept in order by 
an elderly man, who shook his head and a long stick 
whenever they flagged or idled. ' * * 

A quantity of the leaves being heaped together 
near the packers, the operation began. A child 
handed to a workman who squatted by the heap of 
fruit a prepared husk; this was r.apidly snatched 
from the child, wtaitped round the orange by an iii- 
terinediate workniAiij passed by the feeder to tlie next, 
who (sitting with tile chest between his leg.-,) placed 
it ill the oraiige-box with aroaxiii^ rapidity, took a 
secj^nd, and a third, and a i'oiu'th as fast as his hands 
could move and the lecilcrs could supply him, until 
at length the chest was filled to overfluvking, and was 
ready to bo nailed up. Two men then handed it to the 
carpenter, who bent over the omngc-chest several thm 
boards, secured them with the willow I)aud,*pressed 
it with his naked foot as he sawed otT the ragged ends 
of the boards, and finally despatched it to the ass 
which stood ready for lading. Two chests weiJl slung 
across hfb back by means of cords cross^ in a figure of 
eight; both were well secured by straps under bis 
belly, the driver took his goad, priwkisi his bcasi, and 
uttering the never-ending cry ‘ Eackaaio,’ trudged off 
to the town. 

The orange-trees in thU garden cover the sides of a 
glen or ravine, like that of the Dargle, but somewhat 
less steep; they are of some ago, and have lost the 
stiff clumpy form of the younger trees. Some idea of 
the rich beauty of the scene may bo formed by ima¬ 
gining the trees of the Dargle to be magnificent shrubs 
loaded with orange fruit, and mixed, with lofty arbu¬ 
tuses— » 

Qroves wliDse ticli fruit, burnished with gulden rind, 
Httog amlablo, and of delloious taste. 

In one part scores of children were scattered among 
the branches, ^theriug fruit into small bas](ets, 
hallooing, laughing, practically joking, and finnlly 
emptying ^leir gatherings into the larger baskets 
underneath the trees, which, when filled, wore slowly 
borne away to the packing-place, and bowled out upon 
tbe great heap. Many large oraMge-treos on the steep 
rides of the glen lay on the ground uprooted, cither 
muh their load of frait, tbe high wind^ or the weight 
of the boys, four, fivo, and even six of whom will 
climb tbe .branches at the same time; and as the soil 
is very light, and thenroots are superficial (and the 
fall of a troe*perhap not unanmsing), down the trees 
come. They are allowed to lie where th<^ fall; and 
those which had evidently fallen many years ago were 
still alive, and bearing good crops. The oranges are 
' not ripe until Marsh or April, nor are they eaten ge¬ 
nerally by the people here until that time—the boys, 
however, that pick them we marked exceptions. The 
young children of ITilla Franca are now almost uui- 
veniaUy of a yeliov Fmt,* as if saturated with orange 
juice. 


Tftaieki in New Zealand, by EiumBBT DwRPENBAC^^i 
M.I). late naturalist to the New Company 

(1848), is a valuable history of *a 'jntfficestuig 
country, destined apparently to trangiffit Eng* 
lish language, arts, and civilisation.' 
bach gives a minute account of the language of New 
Zealand, of which he compiled a grammar and dfe- . 
tionary.- He conceives the native population of New 
Zealand to be fit to receive the benefits of (uvilisa- 
tion, and to amalgamate with the British colonists. 
At the same time lie believes in the practice of Can¬ 
nibalism often imputed to the New Zealanders. 

Jdfe in Mexico, during a Keeidence of. TtOo Yean 
in t/utt Country, by ManAME CALUEimM DE na 
Barca, an English lady, is full of sketches of do¬ 
mestic life, related with spirit and acuteness, 
no other work are wo presented with such agreealffo 
glimpses of Mexican life and manners. LsUen on 
Paraguay, and Letters on South America, by J. P. and 
W. P. ItoBERTsoN, are the works of two brothers 
who resided twenty-five years in South Amerha. 

The Narratiee of the Voyages of H.M.S, Adven¬ 
ture and lieugle (1839), by Captaixs Kikct and 
Kitzhot, and 0. Darwin, Esq. natnralut the 
Beagle, detail the various incidents which occurred 
during their examination of tbe souUiern shores of 
South America, and during the Beagle’s circumna¬ 
vigation of the globe. The account of the Pata¬ 
gonians in this work, and that oi the natives of 
'rierra del Fnego, arc both novel and interesting, 
while the geological details supplied by Mr Darwin 
possess a permanent value. 

Notes OH the United Slates during a Phrenological 
Visit in 1839-40 have been published by Mr 
(lEOiuiE CoitRE, in three volumes. Though attacti- 
ing what is apt to appear an undue importance to 
his views of phrenology, Mr Combe was a sensible 
traveller. He paid paiticular attention to schools 
.‘lud all benevolent institutions, which he has de¬ 
scribed with care and niinuteiicss. Among the 
matter-of-fact details and sober disquisitions in this 
work, we meet with the following romantic story. . 
The author had visited the lunatic asylum at Bloom- 
ingdale, where he Iciirned tills realisation of Cymon 
and Ipliigenia—finer even than the version of Dry- 
den 1 

In the course of conversation, a case was mentioned 
to roe 08 having occurred in the experieffee of a highly 
respectable physician, and which was so fully autnen- 
ticaieil, that 1 entettaln no doubt of its truth. The 
physician alluded to had a patient, a young man, who 
was almost idiotic from the suppression of all his facuL 
ties. lie never spoke, and never moved voluntarily, hut 
sat habitually with his hand shading his eyes. The 
physician sent him to walk as a rememal measure. In 
the neighbourhood, a beautiful young girl of sixteen 
lived with her parents, and used to sec the young 
man in his walks, and speak kindly to him. For some 
time he took no notice of her; but after meeting her 
for several months, ho began to look for her, and to 
fuel disappmnted if she did nut appear. He became 
so much interested, that he direct^ his' steps volun¬ 
tarily to her father’s cottage, and gave kw bouquets of 
flowers. By degrees he conversed with her throagh 
the window. His mental facultiee were roused ; the 
dawn of convalescence appeared. The girl was vi);- 
tnotts, intelligent, and lovely, and encouraged hie 
visits when she was told that she was benefiting his 
mental health. She asked him if he could read and 
write 1 He answered. No. She wrote some linm to 
him to induce him to learn. This had tbe desired 
effect. lie applied himself to study, and soon wrote 
’good and sensible letters to her. He recovered his 
reason. She was married to a, young man from the 
neighbouring city. Great feart'were entertained t]ii«t. 
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%tt would undo tiie good whidx s^e had ac-' 
cesAlishod. Tho jrdhtig' patient njutained a sereto 
iheKX, but hie mittd'did not eink under it. He ae> 
quiee^ in'Ah propriety of her choice, continued to 
inipfore, and at last was restored to his family cured. 
Site had h child, and was swm after brought to the 
same hospital perfectly insane. The young man 
heard of this event, and was exceedingly anxious to 
see her; bat an interview was dmiied to hiin, bcdh on 
her account and his own. She died. He continued 
well, and became an active member of society. What 
a beautiful romance might be founded on this nar¬ 
rative i 

Aineriea^nietorieal, Stati4ie<d, and Dcstiriptite, by 
J. S. Buckingham, is a vast collection of facts and 
details, few of them novel or striking, but apparently 
written vrith truth and candour. The work fatigues 
from the multiplicity of its small statements, and 
1 the want of general views or oninmted description. 
In 1842 the author publislicd two additional volumes, 
describing bis tour in the slave states. These ore 
! more interesting, because the ground is less hack¬ 
neyed, ana Mr Buckingham feels strongly, as a 
benevtdent and humane man, on tlie subject of 
slavery, that curse of the American soiL 

Two remarkable works on Spain have lieen pub¬ 
lished by Groeqe Bonnow, late agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. The first of 
these, in two volumes I2mo. 1811, is entitled The 
Zineidi, or an Aerntnl of tite Oipeiee of Spain. Mr 
Borrow calculates that there are about forty thou¬ 
sand gipsies in Spain, of which about one-third arc 
to be found in Andalusia. The caste, he says, ha.s 
diminished of late years. The author’s adven¬ 
tures with tills singular people are curiously com¬ 
pounded of the ludicrous and romantic, and arc 
presented in the most vivid and dramatic form. Mr 
Sorrow's second work is termed The Bible in Spain, 
or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of 
an Bn^dishman. in an attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. There are many things 
in the book which, as the author acknowledges, have 
little connexioa with religion or religious enterprise. 
It is, indeed, a series of personal adventures, varied 
and interesting, witli sketches of cliaracter and 
romantic incidents drawn with more power and 
vivacity thamthose of most professed novelists. 

Am account of I'lte HiyMands of Ethiopia, by 
Major W. Cornwaujs IIabris, H.E.LC. En¬ 
gineers, tliree volumes, 1844, also abounds with 
novel and interesting information. Tlie author was 
employed to conduct a mission which the British 
government sent to Sahela Selosse, the king of Shoa, 
in southern Abyssinia, whose capital, Atikober, was 
suppowd to be about four hundred miles inland 
from the port of Tajuro, on the African coast Tlie 
king consented to form a commercial treaty, and 
Major Harris conceives tliat a profitable intercourse 
be maintained by Great Britain with this 
j productive part of the world. 


M18CELLAMEOI7S WRITERS. 

One of the most laborious and successful of modern 
'misoeUaneous writers, and who has tended in a 
material degree to spread a taste for literary history 
and anecdote, is Isaac D’lsRAEnt, author of the 
Ctotosfries if Literature, and other works. The first 
volume of the Curiosities was published in 1791; a 
secondupiieared a few years afterwards, and a'third 
to 1817. 'A secemd serigs has since bmn pnblisited 
to tbtee Tolumea. The other works of Mr D’lsraeli 
mtsatXltad Literary M^eSaniet I Qttarreh of Authors} 
C^anitiu if Aumors; CharacUr (f Jamti and 


The Litercay CharacUr. The whole of these are now 
printed in one large yotome. In 1841 this author, 
though labouring under partial blindness, followed 
up the favourite studies of his youth by another 
work in three volumes, entitled The Amenities oj 
Literature, consisting, like the Curiosities and Mis¬ 
cellanies, of detached papers and dissertatiotle on 
literary and historic^ subjects, written in a plea¬ 
sant philosophical style, which presents the fruits 
of antiquarian research and careful study, without 
their dryness and general want of connciSon. 

In the same style of literary illustratimi, with 
more imagination and poetical susceptibility; may 
be mentioned Sir Eobbton Bbvugbs, who pnbUshed 
the Censura Literaria, 1805-9, in ten volumes; tile 
British Bibliographer, in three 'Volumes; an enlarged 
edition of Collins’s British Peerage; Letters on 
(i'entus of Lord Byron, See. As principal editor of 
the lietrospective Review, Sir Egerton Biydges 
drew public attention to the beauties of many old 
writers, and extended the feeling of admiration whicli 
Charles I^mb, llazUtt, and others, had awadeeneti 
for the early masters of the English lyre. In le.S.I 
this veteran author edited on edition of Milton’s 
poetical works in six volumes. ' A tone of querulous 
egotism and complaint pervades most of the uriginai 
works of this author, bat his titste and. exertions 
ill English literature entitle hini to higli respect. 

Joseph Kitsoh (.17.52-1808), anotlicr zealous lite¬ 
rary antiquary and critic, was indefatigable in -jiis 
labours to illustrate English literature, particularly 
the neglected hallad strains of the nation. He pub¬ 
lished in 1788 a valuable collection of English songs; 
in 1790, Ancient Songs, from the Time of Henry III. 
to the KroolutioH; in 1792, Pieces of AncUmt Popular 
Poetry} in 1794, A Collection of Scottish Songs; in 
1795, A CoUcelion of all the Ancient Poems, See. Be- 
lating Robin Hood, Sic. Kitson W'as a faitliful 
and .acute editor, profoundly versed in liter&y anti¬ 
quities, but of a jealous irritable temper, which 
kept him in a-stote of constant warfare with iiis 
brother collectors. He was in diet a strict Pytha¬ 
gorean, and wrote a treatise against the use of ani¬ 
mal fi)o<1. Sir Walter Scott, writing to his friend 
Mr Ellis in 1803, remarks—‘ Poor Bitson is no 
more. All his vegetable soups and paddings have 
not been able to avert the evil day, which, I under¬ 
stand, W'as preceded by maducss.’ Scott has borne 
ample testimony to the merits of this unhappy 
gleaner in tlie by-paths of literature. 

The illustrations of ShaJtspeare, published in 1807 
by.Ma Fkancts Douce, and the British Monachism, 
1802, and Encyclopeedia of Antiqmlies, 1824, by 
tlie Rev. T. D. Foshboore, are works of great re- 
seartfi and value as repositories of curious infor¬ 
mation. Works of this kind illustrate the pages oi 
our poets and historians, besides conveying pictures 
of national manners now faded into oblivion. 

A taste for natural histoiy gained groimd about 
the same time witii this study of antiquities. Thomas 
Pennant (1726-1798), by the publication of his 
works on zoology, and hi» Tours-in SeotlanC, exmted 
public curiosity; and to 1789 the Rev. Giusebt 
White (1720-1793) published a series of lettem 
addressed by him to PennahfHmd Dff'nei Boa'a^- 
ton, descriptive of the natural objects and anp^- 
ances of the parish of Selborne in Hampshire, White 
was rector m this parish, and had spent In it Ae 
greater part of his life, engaged In literary 'occu¬ 
pations and the study of nature. His minute and 
interesting facts, the entire devotitm of the amiable 
author to bis subject, mid the easy elegance and 
simplicity of his style, render White’s history e 
univertial favonrite-^mething like Izaak WMton’s 
book bn angling, which aD admire, and. hundreds 
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hare endoavtiured to c«*y. Tbo retired naturaUst 
was too fid) of laotii and ohservatioof to have mom 
for scDtinteotal writing, yet in sentenoes like ttie 
foDowitig (however hmnUe be ibe theme), we may 
trace no common power of picturesque painting;— 

Iho ovonlng proceedings and mano-uvres of the 
_ rooks are outious and aiaaring in the autumn. Just 
"before dusk they return in long strings from the 
foraging of the day, and tendc/vous by thousands 
over Selborno-domi, where they wheel round in the 
hir, and »poft and dive in a playful manner, all the 
whilo oxeiting th^r voices, and making a loud can¬ 
ing, which, Mng blended and sotten^ by the dis- 
'xineo that we at tho village ate below them, becomes 
a confused noise or chiding; or rather a pleasing 
murumr, veiy engaging to the imagination, and not 
unlike the eiy ot a pack of hounds ni hollow echoing 
woods, or the ra-,hing of the wind in tall trees, or the 
tiinildiiig of the inlf upon a pibliiy shore. \\hei» 
this circmouy is ovei, with the laat gleam of day 
they ntiro for the night to the deep beucheti woods 
of I'lrled and Ro\dey, We iciuomber a little giil, 
who, as slic was going to bed, used to lemark on siu li 
an (iccnrienre, in the true spiiit of ph) dco-thrology, 
that the io(/ks weie saying tbur pniycis; and yet 
this child was much too young to be anaic that the 
'^ciiptiireshalo saidbf the Deity—that ‘he feedeth 
the ravens who call upon him.’ 

llie migration uf the sw,ill<»W8, tlieJnstincts of ani- 
null k the blossoming of tluwcrs and plants, and tiic 
Immblcst phenomena of ever-changing nature, aie 
recorded by (jiilbcrt Wliite in the same warmest and 
un.isiiumiug manner. 

^ Bi V. wtnutM oitriN —sib nvi-D\i.r eiiMi, 

Among works on the subject of taste tnd beanty, 
in which pbiiosoplucal an.ilysis and iiittapl/ysics 
are hapjily blcndtil witii the graces of refined 
thought and composibon, a high pi ice must be 
assignisl to the u ritings of the 11 r.'^ Wj u n u G u.- 
m (1724-1804) and Sia Uvsovu. Pitui. The 
funner was auUior of Ilemutks on /'’o,cs/ Scumi/, 
,uid Oh\ifvutiuns an PictuitM/ue JJeaitlif, as < oniicctcd 
I with the English lakes and the Scottisli Thghlauds. < 
Ah vicar of Boldrc, in the Xcw Forest, Hampshire, 
Mr (filpiu W.UI familiar with the cliaiacteristus of 
fori'st hrenery, and liis work on this subject (17U)) 
is equally pleasing aud profound—a storehouse uf 
images and illustrations of external nature, rein irk- 
able for their fidelity and bi'auty, and an analysis 
‘ patient and comprehensive, with no feature of the 
chiihng metaphysics of the schools.’ His ‘ Kcnuirks 
on Forest Scenery’ consist of a description of the 
vai ious kinds of trees. ‘ It is no exaggerated praise,’ 
he says, ‘to call a tree tlie grandest and most bu.m- 
tiful df all the produetious of the earth. lu the for- 
nie#of thesd* epitiiots nothing contends with it, for 
wo 1 ,-ousidur rocks and moantoins. as part of the 
earth itsmf. And though amoqg inferior plants, 
shrubs, and floucrs. there is great beauty, yet when 
wd* consiij^ that these minuter productions are 
cl^y beatttifhl as in^viduols, and are not adapted 
to fdtm the amuiffimbnt of com^ition hi land¬ 
scape, not to lecenre effect of light and shade, 

thgy nfust |^fe place m point of teauty—of pic- 
sturesqde beauty at least^to the form, and foliage, 
and ramifidstion of the tree. Thus the splendid 
tints of the insdet, howosot beautiful, must yield to 
the elegance and pre^irtioti of animtds which rang[c 
in a higher chss.' Having described trees as indi¬ 
viduals, be consider! them under their various com¬ 
binations, as dumps, park scenery, the copse, glen, 

a ttm fbrest, Ac. Thdr permanent and inci- 
beahtles iu stboh and gusybine, imd through 
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aU the seasons, are aftmwerds-^dltittaaeed iu the 
choicest language, and with iNnm^ tikltratiou 
from tile kindred pages of the' irorlE 

concludes with an account of the^HipiPf fhifwta 
and their acconiiMniments—lawns, hesths, folHlt 
distimees, and sea-coast views; with thdr proper 
appendages, as wild horses, deer, eagles, and Ot£e^ 
pu'turoscinc inhabitants. As a specimen of Oilpia'e 
m.inner (though a very inaUsquate one), we subkto 
his ac'count of the eflects of tlie sun, ‘an illustrioiM : 
family of tints,’ as fertile suunes of incidentel 
beanty among the woods of the forest 

* ; 

anti Sunset in tht Woods, f 

The first dann of day exhibits a beautiful obsru- 
rity. When the ca*it begins just to brighten with the 
iciicctiuiid only of cfttilgciice, a pleasing progressire 
light, dubious and amusing, is thrown oier the face 
of things. A single lay is able to assist the pic¬ 
turesque eye, which by such slender aid creates a 
thousimd iii).i"mary toims, if the scene be luikflowni 
and as the light steals griulually on, is aisused by 
correcting its r.igne idev by the leal objects. What 
in the confusion of luihght perhaps seemed a stretch 
of rising giouud, broken into various parts, becomes 
now vast m,isses of wood and on extent of forest. 

As the sun begins to appear above the horizon, an- 
othci obnngp takes place. What was before only 
form, being now eulightencd, begins to receive effect. 
Til's cflect d“ponils on two ciicumstances— the catch¬ 
ing liehts which touch the sum’iiits of every object, 
and the mistiness iu which the rising oib is commonly 
envelo]icd. 

'Iho effect IS often pleasing when the sun rises in 
unsullied brighuie-s, diffusing its luddy light over | 
the ujiper puts of objects, whuh is contrasted by the 
dtepei shadows below; yet the effect is then only 
tiaiisceuiknt when he rise s ac< impanicd bjr a train of 
vapours in a misty atmospheie. Among lakes and { 
inountaius this huppy atoonqianimcnt otten forms | 
the ino-t astouishiiig vcintis, and yet in theloiest it is 
neatly ns gicat. With what delightful effect do we 
soim tunes siv the sun’s disk just appear above a 
; woody lull, or, in hbakspeare’s language, 

BUnil tiptoo on the misty moimtain's top, 

uiid dait his diiugiiig r.vvs through the rising vapour, 
'The laduiiiee, I'ltihing tbo tops of the tfetfS as they 
hang midway upon the ilnggy steep, and touching 
heie aud Iheic a few other prominent objects, impor- 
ceptibly mixes its ruddy tint with the gunoundiug 
mists, setting ou fiie, as it were, their upm*r parts, 
while theii lower skiits am lust in a dark mass of 
vaiicd confusion, in which ticee, and ground, and 
ladiimce, and obicuiity ate all blended together. 
When the eye is ioituiiato enough to catch the g^W- 
ing instant (for it is always a rauishing scen^, It 
furnishes an idcaworib tieasuriog among thechoicost 
appearances of natuie. Mistiness alone, we have ob- 
scivcd, occasions a confusion iu objects which is ofiieti 
jiiclurcsquo; }iut the glory of the vision depends on 
the glowing lights which arc mingled with it. 

Landscape painters, in geneial, pay too little atten¬ 
tion to the disciiminatious of mutumg and evening. 
We are often at a loss to distinguish In pictures the 
rising from the sotting sun, though their churacten 
are v ary different both in the lights and shadows. The 
ruddy lights, indeed, of tho evening are mete easily 
distinguished, but it is not perhaps itiways sufficiently 
observed that the shadows of the yvenine are much 
less opaque thou those of the luorning, They may ^ 
brightened jierhaps by tho itumberleiw rays floating in 
the atmosphere, which arc incebsantiyteverberated in 
every direction, and may continue in action after the 
sun is set: whereas in the morning the raysef tha 
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bitt ftoi&'lHb imita^b.y 'l!&^ of the BWf.' 
'Tf^uitercr bocomcB'<of Ihe thamf* ‘^efact I believe is 
wcU aecevUined. ■: ' ■ T ' ' 

The iiicidentel bea&iies wbidt- the meridian suit 
exhibits are much fevrer tha^ th<i!se of the rising sun. 
In srmn&er, when he rides at noon, and sheds hie 
perpendicular ra/, all ia iUnmination; there is no 
shadow to balance such a gktro of light, no contrast 
to .'oppose it. The judicious artist, therefore, rarely 
represents his oMCcts under a vertical sun. And 
jfet no species of landscajie bears it so well as the 
scones of the forest* The tuftings of the trees, the 
recesses ituiouu them, and the lighter foliage hanging 
(per the darker, may all have an cflcct under a 
metidiau sun. I speak chiefly, however, of the in¬ 
ternal scones of the forest, which l>ear such total 
hri^tncM better th.eii any other, os in them there is 
generally a natural gloom to balance it. The light 
oi^tructed by close intervening trees will rarely pre* 
(loininato; hence the effect is often line. A strong 
sunshine striking a wood through some fortuuato 
chasm, and reposing on the tuftings of a clump, Just 
removed from the eye, and strengmened by the deep 
shadows of the trees beliind, appears to great adv.a)i- 
tage ; especially if sonic noble tree, standing on the 
forej^ound hi liee-p shadow, lliiig.s athwart the sky its 
dark branches, here mid tiierc illumined with a 
splendid touch of light. 

In an open country, the mo.st fortunate circumstance 
that attends a nierirUan sun is cloudy weather, which 
occasions partial lights. Then it is that the distant 
forest scene is spread with lengthened gleams, while 
the other parts of the landscape are in shadow ; the 
tuftings of trees are particularly adnptisl to catch this 
effect with advivntagc; there is a richnc-ss in them 
from the strong oiipositiun of light and shade, which 
is wonderfully fmc. A di.slant forest thu.s ilhimined 
wants only a foreground to make it highly pictiircsiiuo. 

As the sun descends, the effect of its illumination 
becomes stronger. It is a doubt whether the rising 
or the setting sun is more pictureSipie. The great 
beauty of both depends on the contrast between splen¬ 
dour and obscurity. But this contrast is producod by 
those different incidents in different ways. The 
grandc.st effects of the rising sun are produced by the 
vapouiv which cnyolopc it—the setting sun rests its 
gloiy on th% gloom which often accompanies its part¬ 
ing rays. A depth of shadow lianging over the eastern 
'faeniisphero gives the heara.s of the setting sun such 
powerfdl effect, that although in fact they are by no 
means equal to the splendour of a meridian sun, yet 
throogh force of contrast they appear superior. A 
4istant forest scene under tins brightened gloom is 
particularly rich, and glows with double splendour. 
The verdure of the summer leaf, and the varied tints 
of the antiininol one, are all lighted up with the most 
resplendent colours. 

The infernal parts of the forest are not so happily 
disposed to catch the effects of a setting sun. Thb 
meridiau ray, wc have seen, 'may dart through the 
.^nic'gs at the top, and produce a pi(4are, but the 
'tmiiks.^f the forest ore generally too well guarded 
againsVits horizontal beaiM. Sometimes a lUcess 
ftoAtbag. the west may r«nVe a beantifht light, 
wreiading ih a lengthened gleam amidst the gloom of 
'titf Wobw which surround it j but this can only be 
itiid in the outskirts 'of the fbresi. Somefinies also wc 
io its internal parts, thongh hardly in ite deep 
splendid lij^ts here and there catching the 
fcUag4 which though itt. naiture generally too scattered 
to &rd4tihe. nk el^t,' if judiciously collected, may 

ho. mi oanva^; ■ . 

. W^.tehicifbAos also sde in a wmdy scene corusca- 
.^migailCe a-'ln^t stiM^ oemtsiohod. by a sunbeam 
-^Uertit^ eyelet .how > the leaves. 


of intiMU^g .^iS 
But in painting-it 

duces-no efibcti-nor can this vadianea''h(i'.jgiven,' in. j 
poetry, indeed, it .tnay prod,ace A {ilckeihg inmgft ; 
Shakspeare hath intn^uced if b^htffuily, .whtre, j 
speaking of the force of truA catering » gUtlti eow-_ i 
science, he compares it to the sun, witicli>"\ ' 'j 

Fires the pcoud tops of the essi^ pShes, 

And darts Ids light tbnh^b ev^ guilty behk.^ ' c j 

It is one of those drcumstances which poetry may i 
ofier to the imaginatioti, but the peiicdl cannot'^11 j 
produce to the eye. ' :* j 

^le JSssojw on tiie Picturesque^ by Sir.tJv^dalo | 
Price, were designed by their a«x)ompl{shea author I 
to e.Tplairi and enforce the reasons for studying tlie | 
works of eminent landscape painters, tod theprin- | 
ciplfis of their art, with a view to the improv^meut 1 
of real scenery, apd to promote Use cultivation of ' 
whiit ha-s bimn termed laud-scapo gardcmitig. 11c j 
examined the leading features of oKSem gardentog, ] 
ill its more extended sense, on the general principles j 
of painting, and showed how much the character of I 
the pictnresqne has been neglected, or sacrificed to i 
a false idea of beauty. The bgst edition of these | 
essays, improved by the author, is that <ff 1830 j ' 
but Sir Thomas Dick I.auder has published editions i 
of Ijoth Gilpin find Price—-the hitter a very hand- j 
some volnmc, 1842—witji a .great dear of addl9onid 
matter. Besidis his ‘Essays on the Picturesque,’ j! 
Hir Uvcdale has written cs6.ays on ortUlcial water, . 
nil Itouso ilocoralions, architecture, and buildings— | 
■ill branches of his original subject, and treated with \ 
Hie sdnic taste and eic,gance. The theory of tho^ 
author is, th.at the picturesque in nature has a clia- i 
ractee sej^ato from the sublime and the beautifol; • 
and in eiiForsing and maintaining this, hotattnedked : j 
tlic style of ornamental gardening wlilch Btason, the j 
I»et had recojnuiended, and Kent and Brown, the j 
great landsc.apo improvers, had reduced to practice, ■ 
Some of Price’s positions have been overturned by ' 
Dngald Stewart in his Philosophical Essays; biit ! 
the exquisite beauty of his descriptions niust ever j 
render his work intercstiugi indepettdentiy alto- i 
gethcrof its metaphysical or philosophical disUne-, 
tioiis. IJis criticism of paintCTS and pamtings is 
equally ablo and discriminating; and by.hiS works 
we consider Sir O vcdalc I’rice has biten higlily in- 
strunjpntal in diffusing those just sentiments on 
matters of taste, and that improved style of iand- 
sca|)c gardening, which so eminently distinguish the 
English aristocracy of tho present dutos. ' ' 

* avuuAM conhfetT. ' . 

WiLiJAM CoBCP-TT (176^-1835), his 
Mies, his Cottage Eamcm, his wrarks m Affiwlca, 
and various parts of Ms Politml PegHtee^ i$ justly 
entitled to he reiudhibered among the misbe^oeous 
writers of England. He wasanaiaVe 
in Surrey, and brought up «s an ag)dejidh^.'‘{a’ 
bouter. He afterwards forved to * stSt&ifte 
tish America, and rose s<^gi^btol^iir,kj^.''i 
first .attracted hotico to « pdmdealMc£iito'1^.1#dP^ ■' 
ing» series of pamphlets undei; ntoto-<>(,.Pltiair 'j 
Porcupine. He was then » ^egtdsiikqddifjl^.tAd 
high churchman; but. havioj^ aii! ilk'’ 

(»ived some sHgbt firbm hi* 

ministry with - great bitterns.-. in' hhi 

to parlhuneot Iw the' ^ ^ 

was not. suc^imM to a jptd>: 
apparently ^t^tuto .of.lhe: 
m»inibrt&toh»t.ahd 
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A IHli tinftieo4Be»S l^aciide also to se« ail the q uies of la; childlioo^j ^ | M 

opaiMed jlaonffy agaSitat Idnt} for no tnan who u leiun^ before the death of my &tha and utohhai. 
not commie^ lionoaf aud a^iirero, or can bo relied There u » hill net hr from tho tomi c«])^ 
updn, wiU eret niako a lasbug impreasion on a buit Hill, wlithnsp, ipontof aflat !nth* fetish 
poptdAr luuembly. Oobbetfa inconaiitencj as n »o no, and » plant* 1 > iJi <-cohh IU4iw» IlawJ J 

poiitiitnl writer wflg TO broad and und^frutaea, aa to and to take the cejt d imtug otic* of noirt aial 

^oas a bboome proverbial He liad made tlic whole mapmes J his hill nw Umn object in the netgk* 
round of politics, ftom ultra-toryism to nltra-ridi- Iturhcvl U sinel i t jj, ijatne degree of 
calltm, and had praised and abnstd neaily taery iMight ‘A, high as t c u II 11,’ meant, TOth 

C IO man and measure for thirty years Jeremy n-, the utmost dogice nl i t Ih rdore the farst 

hamsaui uf him,‘Ho M A man filled with odtttw (bieit that iny ejps souclt ii>. hiP I could 

Atmam^ms His malerolenee and lyingaiebe not biluic my eyes* Inlir j ilmp, 1 foi a 

yond onythmg’ Tha retired pliilosoimer did not mointnt thtmfht the fimni li mf\( I, and a' 
A»aka snlBoient allowimoe for Cobbett the latter littl« heap put m it* mad, ( i I lul «ca n New 
ai^tfld on tbfl momentary ftclmg oi impulse, and Biin*ai(t. a single rock, or hill lil crl, t*n 
never ehlcuUted the constquenee lo IuiumK oi tunes a* bi", md four or Jne t mes a i ih' Ihe 
others. W' limit be n w ciger to istaiynlKn a po«tlmy, ro donu hill, mul n t a Wl iisl, 
(hfficnityaros anil did nut auuple as 1 1 the ineina, ■»h,»kia me m a t«\\ ra imte* ti the Buth Inn, 
but wo aic ooiisidenng him only w a xubhe vviiter ffc'i the gtrieti <I whuh 1 coild ‘lO lh< puxli- 
Ho iidividual m Jlritam a is better known than rious said hill nli u T hn* bi uu luj gatdenniy 
I’obbett, downtotho mnntest eftcnuiataiiec ui lus '*’-'’1 Vtlut a i tbni H,* n w cine lashmg 
(hiracter, httbiti, and opinions lie winte fndv of ’“I nird tl' at y ^ 11 % piiiv 'ittle .arden, 

lurasejf, TO ho did i f other men, and m all hi» nut I'tHo bl w mr"k fio 1 lov h**it JUilsd ahoes, 

im^ theie wat miicli nittuil fieslim s, Imhntss «" Fctti p i >ii tka* 1 u id to U* 1 lut of my 

ind vigour 'Upluif the pimci of makiny csen J""'* • H**" I*"' >^"“1 '''f u 1 ti u it my jentlo 

uuo who read him fvtl and umUrst mil coniplitelj md tciidM hmn 1 i 1 its iiHtii mr' this 

what ho himself flit and desi ribed Hic idiom itu Jemd buk nt th< i in 11 1 h I lioki imumcut 


strength, copiousness,' ind puiity of his style hive jtin'er I shnil 1 lii>c dun I rth‘u I itm ti le- 
Wefl unimsily mtaiowledgid and whin cngijcd * okcl Imii \ i ly dusi 

nd^mbmgniraUubiiets, or drpiitn g In il mu i" ‘'““V 

mis, he 18 aery happy On riuc'tious of iKjlihes < r '■ * ^ Nul b ml ilu lav bit le 

iiiticlsm ho lads, nresust hi seiW'. nsul^d to it a '■cin iiy if slot i i mpii v TMth Mr Piu, 
, i k all iireat names ii d tati' liJ c 1 opii miis lie i ‘ ' "» ^ * '> “ >■ 

ri na>k/o*i <ni oicasion tl it injl ly imH at tl c , J 

*lmi 1 wrote, be mido i birirct sinu M dter V>'‘ L , m I 

siott mil Diullev Coutts I'rotUi (a li it a rhss.m i /“ I ‘ i iL h.‘ , T . t , o I 

1,0,1 Won ... rl.n.i.a . r, 1... 1, . 1. 1 hau ur 1 lilt • "1 im di-,t u 11 il mil, 


lionl) had ken so elevated • It Ins b i uur, h ^ 'V,, ^ " 

TOS, ‘oflate years the fashion ro eatil t i afrtiiis I *. ' V‘f ’' ^ 

if pjtatolg, as it has been to admire the writings 1)1 i! ■ .'‘i., i, ,,, i 1 nllifm 

Milton and tdiifcspeaie,’ and he (omludts a lu Ii “* '’an 1) 1 , s im i , ui t 1 n 1 1 1 f ii 

erous iririusm on raradise "Lost by Aondfii i„ L w ” 

It could have bwn tolmted by a ptople imonKst Thci s i, )1 s t it i eht fitln.. to Uictih 

whom astronomy, navigation, and ihenustry iic lowin,, l» i lo'ji u i i jOits— 
imdirstoodl 'Xe‘t Cobbett hod a tiste lor wnit uiiy lik i ri ' ih , thil'•j j I m ii aae i 
bettrmeil the poetry ol lutnrc. lie is loud m hi . I i f l I i ic ti liuu inty, th 
praises of the smgmg-biids of llnylmil (which li j s, it 11 ‘ 1, i thm il e dtrio n du 

missed so much lu Aniencaj, and h' Io\ed to w iite , ^i 1 1 , k i r i , i 11> be ilth I p f ( 
on green lanes and meidows The filliwmg Ic thim t jir j si it 1 tint It j. ji 1 ' 

scnptwn of Ids boyish scenes and laolleiti ms is i vi'v u i t Hi ;n t u u cv 11 h ul 

like the smiplc and toui'hmg pissages m ili'l ud y u n in I dit It i w’ i oci 

Min’sPamda —~ * i t,,u,,ii ih m huini A hu t u ' 

1 . sho til lOi ’c I 111 ) i mil i diiukii ou' 

Aftcrliamgwitbmafewhunilrcdsofaaidsrt^^^ , j,, ^ ^ ^ ,, 

minster Hall, and tho Abbey f hniih, md the lliid.t , j ^ , 1«, s - ill i. 1. t i icthii ii 

mUooYng Iriw my own vmdews mto M lumuN 

I'ark, a 1 othei buildmt^ and qiots aiptar mt 11 rod heathy md 11 ml,, kia 

msignifioaut. X wont to day to seo the house 1 f r .. .’w.i.i," ...a . 0 ,...,,, 


biitl, ml It Ith, lU liimip n thi ii iiy uis 
mil 1r I ihit I ui n 1 ,'t ii ii ii*l altiriiv 
ui v tl lu hi ’an 1) 1 j s iM i 1 ,ri t 1 n i 1 1 f lo 
thii) 

Thci s i, )1 s t ill eht htlii,. to Uichl' 
lowm,, i» I lo' ji 1 ) 1 I jOits — 

ilk I ri ' ih , tint'•X j I m II ait I 
I 1 ( 1 I s Ic ti huu iiity, ill 

I s, it 1 1 ‘ 1, I thill il e litrio n ihi. 

I ^1 1 1 , k 1 r I , 1 ii> be ilth I ]i f ( 

tbi mi j I r , si It 1 t 111 t 11 y ] 1 1 ‘ 

, vik 111 t ft I in t 11 u cv 11 'i id 

y II II 111 I d it It ) w’ I nc i 

e T,,it,,il ill M liuinl A hu t ix a 

sho til uii ’c I 1 il 1 1 ind i iliiukii out 
hi> islcf 10 tl) t In ini il ih ti iimi if ' 1‘ 
hmltf the ion t I’l s* ill i U t ncthii in 


t T,, 1 t,,U 
sho til mx 


ri I ih 
i 1 I 
1, I 

II- 1 , 

nr f si It 
( Hi 


insiroifiqint, X wont to day to sco tl 
Inttly owuined, Huw small * It is 


that which IS viti ns, unhealth,, and ethmuiiu 
Bcsidis, the siincs U lunil >1 it le i ccc' arily at 


?! rdiTt;;.:; citiA a^a t?,,;; .nWi 


m our minds, and we foigit thmensions 


sTcit eonsidci itiou, fi O’D^rh irtaf Isleiitb aie 

® ... e s w . «_. _ _ii_ 


Of It of sSnteOB years, the trees, the hedges, earn the ,V ■’ 

OMks shd vrowfe sd UaUl N modo me 

laagh to ftoarslittle gdRers, that I ottold jump over, ^ soutovv 

, called rirowl TheT^ea was buta ♦erockd Mat aoneat soOthfv 

when*in alMstO p month after my anival in London, Iho mistellaneous writings of Mn Sot.fHi.a ore 
I wont to Farohom, the plpee of my terth, what was nmaerons, ind all are marked lu m easy flowing 
my witimlwl fivr ything was become so pititolly style, by CTtcnsive reading, astrnm of tiiodght and 
small I i hod tdr msi, In my postchaUe, the long reflection simple and mtinuatod, occasiouil dia- 
aad droaty hUMh of Ba^ot Ihen, at the end ot logucs IhU of quaint spetulitinn and eiuiouv nradi- 


»t, to auMpat * hill Otdlol Hun^ HiU; and trora ^ton, and a vein of poetic it teehng tint! mis thrmit,h 
hill I Jmwthat I should look down mto the tlm whole, whether enhe il, histoncal, ot polltleak 
toMitIhit *»4 Jwls bf Fainhstn My heart In 1807 Mr Southey published a setiea of obvertg" 
Uaj^tUmoe, mixed with a sort of fear, tioos on our natiomd manners and priHxrccts, 
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bettin fim En^eutd, 2^ Mtmuel Abam 
thre^ Tohtooes. UK! Sflitliga dispiso 'ivtu 
to thinly and faghtlji' vom to iastm concealineut, 
but It ini^flxted freedom and piiiinncy to the outiKar'a 
obstrTationt Oa the subject of the church, on 
polihoal economy, and on«umufhrturei, hlr Southey 
seenia to have thought then m muth the same spirit 
duplayed in hu late uoiits. TTis fancy, however, 
was more sportive, and his Spanish character, as 
well as the nature of iho work, led to fit quint and 
copious descnption, ui which he excelled 

In lili9 Mr Southey published Coiljquus on tlu 
Piogtev and Ptoynch of (Society. t«o vohwnea m 
which the author, or * Montesinob, holds convtrsa 
tipns witti the phost of bir 1 homos More' lUe 
decay ot nationiui piety, thi evil effects of extended 
commerce, and the alleged progress ol national m- 
see.unty and disorgainratioii, arc the chief topics in 
these cuUoeiuies, whuh, thongh occasionally relieved 
by passives of beiutiful composition, are diffuse and 
tedious, and greatly ovcrstraiued m sentiment The 
other prose works of Mr buiitht} (exclusive ot a 
vast number of essays in the Quarterly Kevicw, 
and omitting his histoneal and biugriphieal works 
already noticed) consist of his tiily Lftfin fiom 
Spam, A h/iort Pestdtnre in Portugal, Omnuma, a 
collection of critical lemvrks and curious quoti- 
tions, and The UorUn, five volumes, i work pirtlj 
iletstious but abounding in admirable descnption 
and quaint fanciful delineation of character 

THOMAS BL Ql INCtr 

The Coufiimms if an English Opium Pair, a 
smalt volume published in lit22 (oriTinally eon 
tamed in the London M igaauie), is a singular an I 
striking work, dotuhng the persoinl experience oi 
an individual wliu had, like Crlend,^o, become i 
slave to the use of opium To such an t xtent h id 
the author earned this habit tint lie was iceus 
tomed to take thice handled and twenty prims 
a-day He lindly emancipated lum clf, but not 
Without a severe struggle and the deepest suffti 
mg The ‘ Confissioiis’are wntten bv I now vs or 
QuiNtEv a gtntlcmau of eatersive leeniireiiieiit 
hterorj and scholastic, son of in Ln, Iish nicreli iiit, 
and edneated at 1 ton and Oxford lie has eontn 
bated largely to the periodu si literature of the day, 
and is autlior of tho admirable memoirs of Shak 
sTiecic and I’opc id tho Lncyelupadia Dntinnua 
'ihe following Cxtiae.ts would do redit to the 
highest naincB m our original imai,inativc litera¬ 
ture — 

[_J)i ciwif of the Opium IfOb ] 

May, 11110 

I liAve been every night of late tiaimported into 
Asiaiic sienes 1 know not wLithei others shire in 
Ip} feelings on this point, hut 1 have oltcn thought 
that if I weie c impelled to fon go J nglattd, and to 
live lu Chin i, and among Chute le maiiuvs and moiles 
et life and scene ry, I sliould go ni id ITio causes of 
my bortor lie deep, and some of them must be cum 
toll to others ^uthem Asia in general is the seat 
of awful images and associattoiis As the cradle of 
the human raie, it would have a dun and reverential 
feeling eoimected with tt Bat there are other reasons 
No man <an pretend that the wild, barhuous, and 
Ci^pn'lous itoentituiis ot Afrua, or of savage titles 
dsewhare, affect m the way that he is allecto by the 
osTciuit, mpnuinental, cruel, and elaborate religions 
«f IndootM, he. Ilm mere luiUqaity of Asiatic 
things, of t^eir institutions, history, modes of i uth^ 
w so tmpiwssite, that to me the vast age oi tiie 
race and name ot«ipuw«n the sense of youth in the 


tHdindnal A yMuig chiftto ««eto db antes 
dllttviau mao renewed. Step ifn^islhmeii, thdbgh 
not bred m alqt knowledgn of Such Ihittittitl^, Mh- 
not but shudder at the mystic subHimty of castes that 
have flowed apart, and 'refused to mix, ihrOdgh tuch 
imroeuonal tracts of tunet not ctm toinfalli to 
be awed by the names of tlm Gan^ or the Sttplwgtes. 
It contributes muob to these femings, that Soutbom * 
Asia u), and has been for ibousands of ytaih, tte part 
of the earth most swarming with humeai life; the 
great ofu vna gentium Man is a weed in ihose le^OuS* 
ihe vast empiies, aUo, into which the enormous ponu- 
1 viion of \s]a has always been cast, giro a farmer 
sublimity to the feelinp as>s)cuted wiui alt OrirnitSi 
nanus or images In Chma, over and above what it 
has 111 common with the rest «i bouthern Asia, I am 
tcinfled by the modi s of life, by the mannen, and 
the barrier of utter abhoin nco and want of sympathy 
placed between us by fee>hiigii deeper than 1 can 
analyse 1 could sOoner live with lunatics Or brute 
animals All tlua, and much more than I can say, 
or have tune to say, the reader must enter Into before 
he c n mmprohend tho ummaguiable honro; whieh 
these dreams of Oiieutal luiagciyand mythological 
tortuns inipiessed upon me iJnder the connecting 
lechug ot tiopical heat and vertical sunlights i 
bre ught togethei all«reatuics, bi^ds, beasts, reptiles, 
all trees and plants, usages uub appearances, tliat ai< 
to be iound m oil tiepical regions, and assembled 
them together iti China or Indostan I tom kindred 
feelings 1 sjcn brou^nt 1 gypt and all bergods iffidcr 
the ■<anie lew 1 was stated it, hooteil at, giiuned at, 
ehattcred ot, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cock itoos 
I ran into pi' das, and vi is hx^ ior centuiua at 
thi summit, t in secret rooms, 1 was the IdrI, I 
nos the priest, I was worshipped; 1 was soenliced, ‘ 
1 fled from the vviath of Br ihnu through all the forests 
ot A^a; kislinu hated me; Scevo laid wait tor me 
I eiiife buddwnly upon Isis and Osiits, 1 h vd done 
a dud, they sud, which the ibis and tho riocodilc 
trembled at I was Imned for a thousand yetrs, in 
stone < oftns, wfth mnmmius ind sphinxes, m narrow 
chambers at the htait oi cteinal pyiainide * 

As a liiial specimen, 1 cite one of a diffcieal cha- 
laitir, iioiii 1020 

tho dieam commenced with a music which now 1 
otten hear in dieams—a music of pWparation and ot 
awakening suspense, a music like the opening of the 
(uTonation Anthem, and which, like that, gave tlio 
tiilingof a V Ast march—ot infinite cavalitoes hhng 
ofl—and the tread cf innumerable armies. The 
momilng was come of a mighty day—« day ef crisis 
ind of final hojie for human nature, then strff^ng 
sime mysterious ei lipse, and iabeunns m some dread 
cxtremilj Somtwheri, 1 knew not whei^somehow, 

I knew not how—by some beings, 1 knew not whom— 
a buttle, a rtriti, an agony was coadneting—was 
evolving like a gre it dnuna oi piece of iutaifi, with 
which my sympathy was the more uuuppoilftUe from 
my lonfusuiii as to its place, its tamie, nature, and 
its possible issue Iv as 18 usual In dreauii <wh«re, of 
necessity, we make ouwelvts central to every niag«<- 
meut), had the power, and yet hod not thb power to 
decide it. 1 had the power, if Z coaid 2ainimd*tli, 
to will it; and yet again bad net thfl potretv % the 
weight of twenty Atuintes vi%t upon Or the im* 
pression of moxpiable guilt. * Oeemr than plum-, 

met sounded,' 1 lay mw tivrs. Then, Uk» a eheMui, 
the passion dcqiencd. borne greater itittott'to) at 
stoke, some mightier cause tlmn ever yet the evord 
hod pleaded or trumpet hod proclatmed 'Ihagi oiune 
sudden alarms, hurrying to and ff»; ef 

innumerable fugitives, I knew notcWhOtlw fttm the 


good < ause or to bad $ dvl;ttcM wpd U^t« ; 
and human faces; and atl^vrji|Uito«<i|UB' 
was lost, leuialo fonm^ Mid. tm 


ftwOf to 
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WoiUt kU f erjd-to ia«^ and but a taomfiut allowed 
! » and bandst and heart brealuug pMtmgf, 

and tbe<k>««verlaHtiiii farewells i and urth a &i^, 

I sut^ an the caves of belt si^ed when the ineebtuou<i 
mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound 
WM l(Weit[eJated--eTetlaBt)ug farewell * and 
aUA;)fei$agaia re^obetated—everlasting farewells' 

« And % $w<lke m struggles, and cried aloud —' I will 
«o morel* 

' * tVIX.LU« HAZUTT 

One of the moat remarlvnble of th< misalUntous 
UMtere of this period was Wiuhm II t/Li r r, n hose 
’•bold nod vigorous tone of tbiakmg, and uute enti 
etsm on ];kk try, the dntn t, and fine arts found ni my 
admirers evpttjnlly among } oung minds Up v i<i 
t mau of di' iIo<l genius, but pione to p iradox, and 
awn^ by rntjudicc. Ho w.is wtU riad lu the old 
English authors, and h t<l lu general a met ind ddi 
onto pereeption of thtir bemties His stjh u is 
slron^y tmgod by the peculiatitfes of his t iste and 
rc'idiog, it was otten spirkling, pungent, sud pic 
tnresque in expression Hazlitt w is i native of 
Shropwice, the son of a Umtaiian nimister He 
Ug&n life as a painter, but failed in attaining excel 
h ncc m the professsin, though he retained throu/h 
Ufo the most vivid, ,in(l intense apprccnlion of its 
charms, HtS piineipol support is derived fioni 
the liter,try and pdlitietl journals, no whuh he eon 
triVited essays, rot lews, andenticisras llewrote 
a metiphjsical Ireati^o on the PriHcipk<> of Ihomn 
AitUm, CharacUi't if Shakipiaia Phi/, A T « 

0? the Enghih SUtgi, two >0100108 of Jabk Talk 
. Ihe t^utt of thi Age (containing ciitieisnis on cun 
nent public characters), Xectuiee on iJu. Pvghsh 
Path, delivert 4 at the huirey Institution, Lutmr, 
m thf Liktatme of 0 U. lAizubetimn Igr and\triuus 
sketch ^of the gweries of art ui h nglpnd He w is 
HUthor USD eif Noloe of a Jowneg through Pi am e and 
It tig, origiually contributed to one of the dailj lonr 
nsls, an Esiay on PmeArtt foi •thb 1 nc j clop edit 

Bntaouica, and some articles on the T nglish no 
>eluts and other standard authors, first published in 
the Ijdmbnrgh Review IIis most claliorate woik 
was a Ltff of JVitpolton, in four vuUimcs, wliieli 
j etinoes all the pecuiianties of lus mind uid opinions, 

I but 18 very ably and powerfully wnttin Shortlj 
before his death (which took pi ice in fomdoii on the 
Idthof September fSIO) he had eommitted to the 
press the Conietsatme of Jamet JSoithcoh, iw/ 
oontaining remarks on arts and artists 1 lie toils, 
Unes^iuties, and disappouitments of a hlerarj life, 
and the contests of bitter pohtieil waif ire, bunted 
and warped the muid of Harlitt, and distorted his 
opinuins of men and tlungs, but thoae w ho trn< 9 the 
passionate flights of hts imagination, bis asniiationb 
after idimlteteellonce anddieauty, the briUnuKv of 
his language wltile dwdhug on some old poem or 
picture, os ^eam of early iteys, and the m disguised 
flre^om mtii which he poms dht lus wholo soul to 
the reader, wUl readily assign to him both strength 
and vctsA^tyofgehins He hid felt more than he 
had reflected or studied, and though proud ot his 
acciuttwhChts as a m^physician, he lertainiy could 
paint hitiotKiSw betted theb he could unfold pnn- 
oiplflS only ton of 9 Cr Harlitt has with pious 
dilifleace afld with talent, collected and eihtod hts 
fkt^s vrMks m a senes of handsome portable 
Tolnnksa 

[Jlie (Stameter of fh&fgf.] 

I FsiiMiaflFV mt is an emmiation of a flne constilatlon p 
hh esriiwation of ffoodrSemour and goodmature, an 
iVfSMtffOg, ftf )ua IoT» oS laughter and g< oddfellow- 

< ^ 


.^ERAiTURB. wtl^aaV hazmst. 


ship I a giving sent to hhi heart^a eate and 
tentmont with himself and others. WMild not be 
m edimaotot if he weie not so fkt as he ^ tiwaw Js 
the greatest keeping m the boundless of his 

imagination, and the pampered self indu^gmta gf h« , 
phj Meal appetites lie manures and neurnshfS hrt 
mind with jests, s* lu* does his body witli sack 
sugsr He carves out his jokes as he would a eapon 
ei ihannch of venison, white there is cut and ooioe 
again, and pours out upi 11 them the ml of gladness. 
His tongue drops fatness, mil m the chamben. of his 
brain ‘it snows of mrat and dunk* lie keeps op 
poipetual holiday and open hmi, and we lire with 
nun 111 a lound of iiiiitatious to i lamp an i dezvn 
Vetwc are not to suppose thit he was a mere sep. 
suah"t All this is as luuih in i)iiA,!nntion a^iu 
leality llis sensuality dots not engcuss and stupifj 
his Othei fKultics hut ‘a'-ctnds me into ihe brain, 
cle ITS away ill the dull crude vapours that (nviion 
it, md makes it full of nimble, heiy, and delectable 
bhapis’ Ills imagination kicps uj the bill after his 
senses have done with it lie been s to haie even a 
greater cii) Him lit of th<*li<tdjm from icjiraint, ot 
^oud chict, of lus CISC, of hts s inity, in the ideal ox» 
argruatrl deseriptim which he guts of them, than in 
fict He ntecr fills to eiini.h his di«conrsp with fU» 
lusions to eitiiig md drinking, but wt never see him 
attible lleinriis his own larder obout with him, 
in 1 he IS liiiiistlf ‘ a tun ol man * His pulling out 
thi bottU 111 the fn 111 jf 1 ) ittle is a joke to bhow hlb 
c mttiiipt fir 'lory au uupimed with danger, his sys- 
touiatii 1 Hurenie t his 1 picurean phil isophy ,n the 
Host trim,, iiriiinistmns Again, such is his doli- 
bciate t\ ^geiatiiii rf his own vices, that it does not 
seem quite certunwhcthir theaicouni of hib hostess’s 
bill, found m his j oiket, with such an out of the way 
rh vrge for e ipniib and sick, with rulv one halfpenny 
wcitli tf Inad, was not put there by himself a, a tnrk 
i > liui 1 ui the )i st lip >n his i tv i iiriie pi open itu s, and 
lb a I OHM luus (ineatuic of hiiubclT lie is repitseufeid 
IS tliai, ibrai.ut, leowi d, agliitton kc and yet vw 
HI not (iteiilc I, lut deli^htid withhim, for ho is all 
these as mu< h tti imuse others as to gratify himself, 
lie oj niv as.umcs ill those cbmaetiis te show the 
hum lous {art of them the unre-ttained indulgence 
ol his iw u cose, apt 1 liti s, and conv ciiiom e, has neither 
II line nor hyp msv ni it In a word, he is an actor 
in hiiiisilt ahnest imtih as npni the ata^e, and we 
no I loii oli|( 11 1 tb ch irac ti r of I alsfhit in a moral 
point f viiw, than wo sh uld ‘hmk of bringing an 
ev client (mil du 11, who shi aid repreMait him to the 
life, bifere me cl the ptlice efhees 

[lAfl Cluiia f 1 of llamht ] 

It 1 the one»f S-b ikspe ire’s plsys th it wo think of 
the oilcni t. bnause it aboundb most m stuhingro- 
/lic'ims on human lif«, nnd because the distresses of 
JI iiiiht arc transferred, by the turn of his mind, to 
the Of. neral u eonnt of humanity 'Vi hatever happens 
to him, Ai ajiply te oaisohos, because he applies it to 
himsilt as \ means of general reasoning He is a great 
mmhsci , and what makes him worth attending to 
IS, that he moralises on his own feelings and expert* 
enci He is not a commonplace pedant It J ear is 
(list nguibhod by the greatest depth of passion, Hamlet 
IS the must rrmarkahlb for the ingenuity, oiigmality, 
and unstudied development ol eharai tci. shakspeare 
had more magnanimity thui any othti poet, and he 
has shown more of it in this play than in any other 
There is no attempt to force au interest* eveiything 
IS left for tune and circumstances to untold. The 
attention is excited without eflort, the incidents sue* 

‘ ‘ cced emh other as msltcrs of oouibe (the charaetere 
think, and speak, and at t just as they might do if leth 
entirely to themselves. There u no set puiposo, no 
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gcw^tkfe' ypaih corn* m 

Bunds <if WaklSe «u ^i»i»d. The wW« 
:p(y is an s«w!i trtw(scnt>t.^ wkAk be suppo*^ 

^bare takW jplwb tlio cettit pf Jpenmark »*l tne 
'k«nm jeyipd ef tiinp kt3»4 lkF^*H brfoie modern 
IglSppmdU^ iu iRpkaUI and A^Uen were heard of- li 
jropld hsiT« )?e»n iuterestiDiJ 080 \igh to haw been a4- 
a b^tandeir: in «]0^’a seene, at each a time, 
to haTb heara andwitnee^ something of what wan 

S iiig oh- But here we are more than spectators. We 
if^ wxp. tft^\j[ ‘ ijip pageants and the signs of 

jpS,^/ "hu^ wo haw that'Within which passes show.’ 
W*'resd,%e ^oaghts of tJic heart, wo catch the pas- 
' (ihjie Hiring' a? they rise. Other dramat i"* writers aire 
nSfYdiy yetstona and paraphrases of natiire; but 
^akstteare/'fejgethor with his own comments, ^res us 
thi pH^il text, that ive may judge for outsells. 
This is a rere gieat advantage. 

vihe character of Hamlet stands quite hy itself. It 
\i not a character marked by stren^h of will or even 
of passion, but by refinement of thought and senti* 
meut. Ilonilet is as little of the hero as a man can 
well bo; *eut he is a young and princely norke, full 
of high enthusiasm and ^uick sensibility—tho sport 
of circumstances, questioning With fortune, and refin^ 
ing on his own feelings, and fornod from the natural 
bias of his disposition by the strangeness of his situa¬ 
tion. die seems incapable of deliberate action, and 
is only hurried into extremities on the spur of the oc¬ 
casion, when he has no time to reflect—as in the scene 
where he kills Polonins; and, again, where he alters 
the'letters which Itosencrantz and Guildensteni are 
taking with them to England, puiporting his death. 
At other times, when he is most-bound to act, he re¬ 
mains puzzled, undecided, and sceptical; dallies with 
his purposes till the occasiou is lost, and ftmlaout 
“some pretence to relapse into indolence and thought- j 
fajuess again; For this reason he refuses to kill the 
king when ho is at his prayers; and, by a refinement 
In malice, which U in iruth only an cxcuso for his own 
wani of resolution, defers his revenge to a more fatal 
opportanity. ^ ^ 

The moral perfection of this character has been 
Called in question, we think, hy those who did not un- 
oorstaud it. It is more interesting than according to 
rales } amiable, though not faultless. The ethical 
delineations ^f ’that noble and liberal casuist' (us 
^akspeare lias been well called) do not exhibit the 
drab-coloured qnakerisni of morality. His plays are 
not copied either from Tho Whole Duty of Man, or 
from The Academv of Complimcnte! We confess 
we are a little shocKed at the want of refinement, ih 
'those who are shocked at the want of refinement iti 
Hamlet. The neglect of punctilious oxactiwss in his 
beimTionr either partakes of the ‘ license of the time,’ 
or eke belongs to the very excess of intellectual re- 
finom«it in the character, which makes the common 
ralre. of life, a« well as lus mvn purposes, sit loose upon 
.him* He may be said to be amenable on|y to ibe 
‘^Vbuhal of hts own thoughts, and is too much taken 
dp with the airy world of coutemplaiioti,. to lay as 
.’much Strega as he ought on the practical eonscquences 
.i^Hiipgii. llis habitual prinoiples of action are un- 
out of joint with the time- His conduct 
to ^OpheiSa U quite natural in his circumstanoos- It 
thak of assumed severity only. It ig the eifoct of 
dwppointed hope, of bitt«: regretg, oS afcctiou sus- 
MiutSr, not obutmtl^, by the distraetioAB of the 
Idline'hiotmd himi rAhudst the natural and preter- 
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the harassed.Bat !0 ^hig 

umi^ otherwiteimm he''aid./' ||u,cj|^M'^MH^yiat' - 
teni^ict what,ho myt wh^ 

U kred Oph^ »■ fraWy tiwtagaiW 
Could not, ^ 

' Midceiipoiysasi.’' ' ' 


THOHAI CABt-IOia. 




Tlie Gerauw sttidieg imd.metapfiyai^AI 
seem to have inspired oim ppyenm writqr 
day, Thomas Casuvi-s, author of y^mus works «nd 
translations—a X^e SfhiBeri Saiw J^^firius, 
1836: The French Ftevchtim,. a Hhltory, ift three 
volumes, 1837 j Chartim,liiS9t ' 

neous Esmys, collected and lepuldislted front reviews 
and magazines, in five vola, 1830 {a surks ^ lacfi^^ < 
on Hero Worship, 1841s and Tl^ Po^t , 

1843. Familiar wSth Geraum liferatan^ aod.sdmlF- I 
ing its autlmrs, Mr CorMe has had groat ipdiiepee In 
rendering the works of Goethe, Biphter, && k^wp in 
tills country. He ims added to.our stods cf (pglmd' 
ideas, and helped to foster a-mure libera 
trative style of criticism amongst us. His pinlosd- I 
phical theory has been condomnedfor its tesemldadce | 
to the Pantheistic system, or Iflol-worship, Gogtim 
being tho special, object of his veneration. It is too 
fanciful and unr^ to be of general practical uti^ty, 
or to serve as a refuge from the actual cares oitd 
storms of ’ifo. It is an iutellectaal. theory, and to 
intellectual men may be valuahlfr^for ppinfons 
and writings of Cariylo tend to enlarge hur aynip.a-' 
thies Slid feelings—^to stir tho heart with benovolonco , 
and aflfcction—to unite man to man—and to build 
upon this love of our fellow-beipgs a system of mcntM 
energ^ and purity far removed from the operations 
of sense, an^'pre^nant with high hopes aim aspira- 
tiona He is an original and subtle .tliinker, and 
combines withdiif powers of mialySis and reasoning 
a vivid and brilliant imagination. '.His-work on tiie 
French Kevohition is a series’i^ j^ntiKp^—grtmd, 
tenufle, and ghastly. The peculiar stylo ^ diction 
of Mr Cariyle have witli some retarded, and With 
others advanced his populaiitjr. - It is more German 
than English, full of coiueits' and personffloations, 
of high and low things, Ikmiliar nnd recoudi^ mi$ed ' 
up together witliout any regard to ordet qr patural j 
connexion. He has no chaste simplici^ 'linked 
sweetness,’ or polished uniformity! all Is'^afimil^r,, 
objective, and unidiomatic; at times, how%v3ri^gl^ ^ 
graphic, and swelling out info periods of frnedfit^^ry 
and eloquence. Even conmioh"timd|d<lWi:u>%md up.' 
in i^Ir Carlyle’s peculiar costume of p^sdss 
an air of originality. Tlie style is, {m,t%wIolu, a 


vicious and afieo.ted oug (though it hnyo 

become natural to its possessor), but’lk^iMe stidk- 
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ing by the force and g^us qf fhitk. iiui |?» 
sentative. % ■ ■ . 


[Tfte iSkcoesslott Harm ■ 


matte He.could neither 

wfpiuinijigtbe 

'-i. f’ , 4 . ' -I’;' 


lieaven*B miwioas^ ^ JaJft 

each he expends 1 ana gi^din|; 

try; one, huntertli^e, olimlwg. 

heights X ieknedj <me on 

the ro(^ of strife, in war. with 

the heaven-sent u'recMledy;^.eaiii!^ly^Uii$|i^l$la' 

away, and soon '.even .tp 

shadow. Thus, tike sored 

ing train'of 

ipre^nd thunder 
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itiOMedjoc giptodetw, ^HWigl) the uftfc&ei^ deep. 
Ttiu»« like »€kid<«fwted» ebfnt-hoat, 

ve eUts;c £9 ik«iu the ioeito: hwte etormfituj acroiM 
the elteuMved eaitfa^ then plonge egaw into the 
itieite^ Bietih^ ittounteuke are loreiled and her seai 
AUec^ ap in wt pamtge* Can the oarth, vhteH h but 
dead ted a rwun, ri^aiet apinte which bare reality 
ted are alive) On thehoiueet adaiuant aome foot 
pgcnit of It etamped in; the laet leac of the host 
will toad traoae of the earlirat van Hut whence) 
Oh hea>rte I whither t Sense knows not; faith knows 
not f (uUy that it is through mystery to mystery, fiom 
Ood^dto 0 «d. 

' * lAtluti upon the Ba^uUc ] 

(jPmm the work cm tlie Fivnch Rsi*luti n ] 

Alt inoii ug, since nine, there has been t cry 
everywhere, ‘To the Jlastillot’ Kopcated ‘dcpita. 
trona of citizens’ have been bcie, passionate loi amc, 
whom Da iiamiav has got dtsimssid by scfl siKuhcs 
through port-holes. Ic wards nifcn I lector Ihonot 
dc la Resitre gains admittance, finds De T aunnv 
indisposed for suneudor, nay, di-posrd fur blowiiii' 
up the nlaeo rather, rhuiint niouuts with litni to 
the battUmenta htUps of paiin^'-atcni , old iron, 
and missiles he p]]y.d cannon all lah lei tiled, iii 
every enibntsnro ao vntion—ouh drawn barkalittl 1 
Hut outwards, boaofl, O fhariit, how the nultitudn 
fiuwsou, wellingthiou,;heiciystieel , toisin lUiioush 
peeling, all diums beating the gtneiale the suburb 
S unte-Ar tome rolling hitherward wholly as oue man' 
hurh >1 ton (-pcetial, yet real) thou, O Ihuiiot' as 
ftom thy Moiuit of Vision, beholdest in this luoiucnt 
prophdioot other phantasmigoiics, and wild giboei 
lug spcctial realities whiih thou jtl lalelde t net, 
but shvlt ‘Qui 1 oakz Tons!’ said Dw laiuay, 
iuiDun; pale at the sight, with an oii jf iipiuitli 
alinist »f menace ‘Mousnui,’ sud iiiunotj rising 
int 1 th#moraI sublime, ‘ what mean f< u * Ponsidtr 
It 1 conkl not precipitate both of us fioiii this height’ 
— i> only a huinhed feet, cvrltvirs tf tho willed 
ditch' TfVheroupori Do Lauuay fill silent 
tVo to thee, Dc T uunay, lu such an linni, if thou 
(aiist not, ti^iig some ono i rm decision, iiile c r 
cunistaueisl bolt speeches will n t sent, hw 1 
11 ijie shot IS questionable, but hovci ng 1 tni t n the 
two i« «Jt»quostioiiabIe bsci wildit swells tne tide 
of men, tbeir intinito hum wa\mg crei loudei nto 
luipiecations, perhaps into ccaeklo of stray inusketiy, 
which latter, on walls nine feet thick, euinot do 
tseeution Ibo outti diawbiidgo has bt-n liweicd 
for Thmiot; new deputation ot citucns (it is the 
th^ ted noisiest of all) pcnetiatos tint wayiito 
the onto court, soft speeches producing no ckairnce 
ef thgse, Do lAnnay„ives fiio; pulls up his diaw 
- hiidgS A slight sputter, which has kiiullcd tii j to i 
eombustiblo teaos; made it a loanug fiic chavs' 
Buista forth msuneition, at sight ot its owu blood 
(for there were deaths by that sputter of fiu), into 
endless rolling eiplosion of mnsketn, distiac'ion, 
txeerition; and oveihcad, froni tho fortress, let one 
^eat gum With its |«speiAot, go tooinin", to show 
what wc could do I he Bastille is besiesjed' 

thooi ail Franohiuen t|iai have hearts in their 
bodies t viwt With a^your throats «i cartilage and 
metal, ye sShs ot hbeity y stii apaauiodicaily wLat- 
soBvnt cf Utmost thculty is m ]mu, soul, IkhIv, or 
spirit} few i) Is tl.0 hour* bnnte, thou Louis loui- 
nay, okr^v^l^t of the Mamia, old soldiir of the 
Hagimtet DauphijBO, smite at that outer diawbndge 
ehuin, thoUf^ the ten hail whistles round thee' 
kover, tk» tetW or jfisiroa did thy axe strike such a 
stroke, titftftk idtii it, man; down with it to Orcus 
lot ^e wMt teour^ edifice eiqk thlthen and 
W ew^Uffted ti|^ for amt htounted, some 
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say, (hi the loof of the guartbrooia^te^ "oh bayentenfj 
st^ into joints of tte Wall/ Iteteay smitte 
bravb Aubm Bonnemkre (also an edd SSBOnd* 

Ing him: the eham yields, breahsi ^ hSM fimw 
bndge slams down, thundering (aiee fitfuS), Ohs' 
nous; and yet,alasl U » still but the ontWi^ 
Ihe eight gnm towers with their Invalldes’maskeilW, 
then paving-stones and connoi -mout^ still Soas^M* 
intact, ditch yawning impassable, stone-faced J tM 
inner drawbud^ With its 1 ock towards us: the Bte- 
tillc u still to take' 

Mr ( arlyle is a natite of tho vdlogo of Ecole- 
feetion, m Dumfriesshire, tlie thiM of pirents whose 
personal clwrac ler seems to havi Iwtn fqnsidertely 
more ixaiteil than their urcnmstanccs He vaa 
nared toi the Scottish church, but otapppil short ah 
the thisshold, and, after some years spent m the 
laborious business ot teaching, devoted hitnseU to a 
liter try life 
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Tliesc throe emaiont men htvc latclj, by the col- 
lec tion and rcpabUcation of then contributions to 
till J dmliurgh Review, taken tliur pi ice avowedly 
imong the misc ell Uicous writers of tlir present cen¬ 
tury Mb SuTHi had, ibout thirty years pKvlous, 
issued a liighly imnsiiig and powerM pohticM tract, 
entitbd Tetkn on iht Wy«r of the Catholos, to my 
Uiothci Abiaham, u.h liif\ m tfit, Cmaitiy, hy Peter 
IHjmUe Ilic-eletters, aftci (.oing thiuiigh twenty- 

one editions, aic now included m tin tuthor's wrorks 
He h is also included a tract on the BaOot (first pub¬ 
lished in 1839), soniesjo ches on the Cathohe t'laims 
uidlilt)imBill,IttUihouccrt'inpcoposcdlicforme } 
III the ( hurcli of Fn^luid, aid a lew Sermons 
bidtiry Smith is one ot the w itticst and ablest men 
of his ipe His jwwtrs h in divays heui exeicised 
0 1 prictieil subjiits, to collect what he deemed 
errois or ahu'- s to enforce religious tolention, ex¬ 
pose laiii and liypoeiisa, ml to inculcate tmiely 
nfoi'miti II Nv (o'uiiian was erir more fearless 
onfleitieo He his tni wit and ciwiBy of Swift, 
without hi- II tiscjiiss or lymeisin, aedapuuhar 
tireadth of luiinoni and dr I'lc ry of illnsti ition, that 
lie potent luxiliiiies to his eh ir and logical .<rgu- 
nii nt Ihus, in ridieuluiK the ide i pr^va&nt among 
m lua timid tliiUBli i \e Uent persoi s at the time of 
the publu ition ot Plynikys Letters, that a loa- 
spir to\ li ul been fomiid against tlie Protestant re- j 
ligim, he add by the pope, Mi Smith places tJic 
suhjeet 11 i hfelit highly ludurous and amnsmg — 

' Ihe pipe hts not landed—nor arc* th«c any 
curates sent out utter him -mu 1ms lie beiii hid at 
St Albans by tl Dow agt r L uly Spe n«r—nor dinwl 
privately at ilollind House not I ecu seen near 
Diopmoie It the SI fiars CM»t (which I do not be- 
htve), they exist only m tho mmdol tlie c-lmcellor 
of tho e^ihcquei (tin Into Mr hpemer Poroottd}, 
they empiati from liis zeal lor tho Protestant m- 
terest, and’though they re licit the highest honour 
upon the delicate imtability of his taatp, mast ter- 
tunly beeonsidcrod as more ambigaous proofs of the 
sunty and vigour of his understanding By this 
time, however, the best-informed elergy in the neigh 
boiirhoid of the metropohs arc convinced that tho 
rumour is without foundation and tliough the pope 
IS probably hovering about our coast in a fisbmig- 
l smack, it IS most likely he will tali a prey to tfiio 
'^vigilance of the cruisers and it u cetfaiu be has 
not yet polluted idie Piotf stontism of our wal 3Ex- 
tacfly in the same ai inner the story of the wooden 
gods sewed at Chanug Ctoss, by an order from tho 
h'orOlgn Office, turns out to be without tbe shqdinf 
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foiHxiatiort: i^nstead of &nd «rc^ 

tnODtioned bg'* the in&roieri nothb;; was dis* 
iweered hut a woodeu image of Lord Mulgrave going 
^wn to Chatham as a head-'^iece for the Spanker 
: gun'Veasei i It was an exact reaemMance of his lord- 
ship in his miJitaity unifomx^^od therefore as littile 
j like a god as eati well be hgiaglned.’ 

The Offcctsof the threatened French invasion are 
painted in similar colours. Mr Smith is arguing 
thati notwithstanding the fews entertained in Eng¬ 
land on this subject, the British rulers neglected the 
obvious moans cf a^-defcnee 
* 'As for the spirit of the peasantry in making a 
gallant d^ence behind hedgerows, and through 
i^l^te-rackS and hencoops, highly as I tliink of Uicir 
htwyety, I do not know any nation in Europe so 
likely to be struck with panic as the English; and 
this from their total unac^uaiutanco with sciences 
of war. Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty 
iniles round; cart raares shot; sows of Lord Somer¬ 
ville's breed running wild over the country j the 
minister of the parish wounded sorely in liis hinder 
parts; Mrs Plyndcy in fits; aU these scenes of war 
an Austrian or a Russian has seen three or four 
times over; but it is now three centmries since an 
EngUsh pig has fallen in a fair battle ujmn Englisii 
ground, or a farm-house been rifled, or a clergyman’s 
wife bwn subjected to any other proposals of love 
than the connubial endearments of licr sleek and 
orthodox mate. The old edition of I’lutarch’s Lives, 
which lies in the corner of your parlour window, Inis 
contributed to work you up to the most roiuantio 
expoctations of our Roman behaviour. You arc per¬ 
suaded that Ijord Amherst will defend Kew Bridge 
like Cocks j that some maid of honour will break 
away from her’eaptivity and swim over the Thames: 
that the Duke of York will bum his capitulating 
hand s and little Mr Sturges Bourne give forty years' 
purchase for Mnulsham Hall wliile the French are 
encamped upon it. 1 hope we shall witness all this, 
if the French do come •, but in the meantime I am 
so enchanted with the ordinary English behaviour 
of these invaluable persons, that 1 earnestly prfty no i 
opportunity may be given them for Roman valour, 
and for those very nn-Koman pensions which tiicy 
would all, of course, take especial care to claim in 
consequence.’ 

One of thediappiest and most forcible of Mr Smith’s 
humorous comparisons is that in which he says, of 
a late English minister, on whom he b.ad bestowed 
frequent and elaborate censure—‘ 1 do not attack 
him from the love of glory, but from t lie love of utility, 
as a burgomaster bunts a rat in a Dutch dyke, for 
fear it should flood a province.’ Another occurs in 
a speech delivered at Taunton in ie3l 1 do not 
, mean,’ he says, ‘ to be disrespectful, but the attempt 
of the lords to stop the progre.ss of n-fonn reminds 
0 >e very forcibly of the groat storm of Sidmoutb, and 
[ of the conduct of the excellent Mrs Partington on 
that occasion. In the, winter of 1824 there set in a 
‘ great flood upon that town—-the tide rose to an in- 
k|«dible height—the waves rushed in undu the houses 

and everything was threatened wiMi destruction. 
In the midst of this sublime storm, Dame Tariing- 
t(Hi, wjbo lived upon the beach, was seen at the door 
of hCFf house with, mop and pattens, frtmdling her 
pjOp, and sqn^ing put the sea-water, and vigorously 
pUiming away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantie 
roused. Mrt Tarthigton’s spirit was up} but 1 
need not tcU you that tbecontest was unequal. The 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington, She was ex- 
ioiment dt a.slop or a puddle, but she should not have 
middled witti a, tempest* lUusteations.of this kinds 
ore Ifii^ly dhiracteristic of their author. They dis- 
pf his faupy and thf richness of I 


ft his faupy and thf richness of 


bis hufflouf, at the same ti^ tbat,tW drive liome 
his argument wiih.irresiiti^U^ciMmdbey Biidtb, 
like Swift, -seems navof t^.hav^ tajm''tip,.hia pen 
from the mere Idvo of oompoaitjtHi,' Imk to mSxw 
practical views and opinions on wMoJi he fi^t liftongdl’- 
His wit and banter, are equally direct and- cogent. 
Though a professed joker and convivial'Wit-^* a 
diner out of the first lustre,* as he has himself oha- 
roctCTiscd Mr Canning—tliere is not quo of. 
humorous or witty sallies that does not seen^.tp flow 
naturally, and without eflfort, as if sUnok- Put or' 
remembered at the motneut it is used. Mr i^mith 
gives the following accoimt of his connexion with 
the Edinburgh Review:— . < 

'When first 1 went into the church-I hod a 
curacy in the middle of Salisbury Plain. Tire squire 
of the parish took a fancy to me, and requested mo 
to go witli his son to reside at the tmiversity of 
Weimar; before we could get there, Germany be¬ 
came the seat of war, and in stress of politics wc 
put in to Edinburgh, where 1 remained five ye.vrs. 
The principles of the French Revolution were then 
fully afloat, and -it is impossible to conceive a more 
violent and agitated state of society. Among the 
first persons with whom I became acquainted were 
Lord Jeflirey, Lord Murray (hite Lord Advocate ter 
Scoiland), and Lord BroughamV all of them main¬ 
taining opinions upon political' subjects a little too 
liberal for the ci,vnasty of Dundas, then exercising 
supremo power over tlie northern division of tho 
island. One day we happened to meet in the eignth 
or ninth sttfoy or flat in Bucdcueh llace, the ele¬ 
vated resideitoo of the then Mr Jeffrey, I proposed 
that wo siioiiht set up a Review; this was aca»ded 
to with aedamation. I was appointed editor, and 
remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first 
nmnber of the Edinburgh Review. The motto 1 
propoted for the Review was— 

* Tenui nimm ntcdifcamur Aventi*x*. 

Wo cultivate Uteraturc upon a llttlo oatmeal. 

But this was too near the truth to bo admitted, and 
so we took our present grave motto from i’uWius 
Syrus, of whom none of us liad, I .nn sure, over read 
a single line; and so began wbat has siiuu! turned 
out to he a very important and able journal. When 
I left Edinburgh it fell into tlie stronger bauds of 
Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and rcachcil the 
highest point of jHipiilarity and Success.’ 

Mr Smith is now, we believe, above seventy years 
of ag(v but his vigorous understanding, Ins wit and 
humour, arc still undiminished. 

The cliief merit and labour attaching to the con¬ 
tinuance aud the success of the Edinburgh Review 
fell on its accomplished editor, Fbakcis Jnrrimr, 
now one of tho judges of the Comfe of Session in 
Scotland. P’rom 1803 to 1829 Mr JefiVey had the 
sole management of the Reviewand when We con¬ 
sider tho distinguislied ability which ,ifc has uni¬ 
formly displayed, qndthe high moral cliatacter it 
has upheld, together with the independence and 
fearlessness with which from the flret i^kas pi^- 
mulgated its canons of critirism oft :otetnture, 
science, and government, we must admit that tew 
men have exercised such infiv^nce as Francis J:0il'rey 
on the whole current of contempofSry .literaturo 
and public opinion. Besides Ws general luperin- 
i tendence, Mr Jeffrey was a largo eonttihutor to 
the Review, The departments ^ p^^’ited ele¬ 
gant literature seem to have been his cj^Csen field; 
and he constantly endeavoured, as lursatSf/ tu com¬ 
bine ethical precepts with literary-un^^etn,'-and 
earnestly sbnght to itft^css, hte rw^^^with a 
sense both of the close conflexibn betweeu^kound iu- 
tdicctnal at^m^ts kud 
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Vais;a<^i,ti^ci^|ttiat gepiut 
of peeiu&r whapfuMts iaSs possessors s 
} rr-Wcu of powers tHiIisd have gene* 

^ ]My hefen ohseirai,. social, and indtdgenti while n 
[ Ixmetuty to aentimoBtsd wljiiiiiy[^or flente intole- 
, , r»HCftin^ he rtofaid amopg tl>e surest symptoms of 
littlg souls aud inihrior intellK^s. In tlie whole list 
^^ttr lilBgUsh' poets we oau toly remember Shen- 
staw, aiid- Savage—'two certainly of the lowest—who 
wero^utaaaous and diseontesatal, Cowley, indeed. 
Used to.cifl himself mehuicljoly) but he was not in 
e^estj ^d at »njr rate was full of coneeits and 
awata^cma,. and haa nhtlung to make us proud of 
' liim. Shakspeare,' thd greatest of tliem all, was 
' Cvi^Wtly oif.a free and joyous tomperamont; and so 
wv Ohsneer,''their common master. The same dis* 
'-^Ition appears to have iwedoniiiiatcd in Fletcher, 
Jimitolu ami their great contemporaries. The genius 
,*of- Milton partook somcUiing of tho austerity of the 
pari^ to whicli he belonged, and of tlw controversios 
Iji wjiich he was involved} bnt oven when fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues, his spirit seems to liave 
"retain^ its serenity as well as its dignity; and in 
his private life, as well as in his poetry, the majesty 
of a bigh character is tempered witli great sweet¬ 
ness, gtnnol indulgences, and practical wisdom. In 
the succeeding age our poets w'ero bus too gay; and 
though we forbeur to speak of living authors, wc 
know ^Qugh of them to say with contidence, that 
I' to be iiUserable or to be hafed is not now, any more 
than heretofore, tho common lot of move who excel.’ 

Iimumerablo otiservations of this kind, reinark- 
iible for ease and grace, and for original retetjeSi, 
play he fonnd scattered through laird Jell'reS^- 
■ tlqnes.' Ilis political remarks and views of pSwif* 
events are equally discriminating, but of course will 
be judged’of according to thq opinions of the reader, j 
Uoiw will be found at variance with jlatiMial honour 
or morality, which are paramount to all mere party 
j questtons. As a literary critic*,wo may advert to 
1 the singular taste and judgment whicli Lord Jeffrey 
jcpcci ssd in making selections from tho works lie 
■■■iRV'eil, and interweaving them, as it were, with 
; pi^Pioxtof hjs.criticisra. Whatever was picturesque, 
solemn, pnthetks or sublime, caught his eye, and was 
thus Introduced to a new and vastly-extended circle 
. di readers, besides furnishing matter for various 
wcolloctions of gxtracts aud iunuinerablc school cxer- 


neficw 'on shat 

erased cclebii^ Sram libi'd^deanour^ yodtit 
enterprise—a manhood of hWipt 
“honour, lovei dbedienoe, Ipf fiends,” JaaK 

circling nis later yoara^i-npirk hM but ihr vpnsrg- ^ 
tkai to every son of that coijptty whose namt Iw 
has exalted throughemtEurop. ■” Weriei^ notspelA' 
here of those graces of iniDU and of cliaracter Mat 
have thrown fascination over his society, and inado 
hiq friendsWp a privilege.’* 

The Critical and HUlorkal Erntm coj tripled to 
the Edinburgh Jievieu', by T. B. M^iAulay, three 
volumes, 1843, have enjoyed great pputarity, and 
materially aided tlic Review, botli as to itimicdiate , 
success and permanent value. The reading and 
enidition of the author are htmiense. la questions 
of classical learning and criticism—in English poetry, 
philosophy, and history—in all tho miuutjie of bio- 
gp-aphy and literary anecdote—in tiie principles and- 
details of govormnent—In the rovoUitions trf parties 
'and opinions—in tli.e progress of seiehca and pliilo- 
sophy—in all these he seems equally yersant and 
equally felicitous a.s a critic. Terliajis he is most 
striking'and original in his historical articles, which 
I present’complete pictures of thq times «f wMch he 
! treats, adorned with portraits of the prinbipqj actors, 
and copious illustrations of cotftemporary events 
aud cliaractcrs iu other conntrie*. His reviews of 


-Francis Jeffrey is a iwtivo of Edinburgh, the son 
ofaresgecteblc writer or attorney. After completing 
his education at Oxford, and pass’uig through tlio 
necessary legal studies, be was admitted a member of 
the Scottish bar in the y^ 1794. lUs eloquence and 
totrcpldity ins an advrieato were not h'ss conspicuous 
than his liferary taleuts, and in 1829 he was, by the 
Udanlmous suflirages of his legal brethren, elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. On the forma¬ 
tion of Earl Grey’s ministry in 1830, Mr Jeffrey was 
nominated to the first office under tlie cig)wu in 
Scotland (Lord Advocate), and sat for some tune in 
'prluuiient In 1834 he was elevated to fjie dignity 
the bench, the duties of which he has discharged 
'Viw such uudeviating attention, uprightness, and 
ftWI.ty, .that no Scottish judge was ever perhaps 
more ppular, more trusted, or more beloved. ‘It 
has been his eoiriable lot, if not to attain all tlic 
prises of ambition for which men sfrive, at least to 
taiiite to himself those qualities which, to many, 
iriuiid. have itecared them alL A place to the front 
rimh qf ttferature to tlto most literary age—the 
highest honodr bf hfaprofesrioin spontaneously con- 
fe^ by the' tngrabers of a bar ^nmg in talent and 
learotof!--^Soqu«BC6 among tbjB first of ottr orators, 
aiqd 'wi^pto Knoag tbe. wisc^'aad tiaiyenal reye<- 


I Ilalhim’s CiiiistituUonal History, and the memoirs of 
Lord Clive, Warren IJastings, iSir Robert Walpolo, 
Sit Williivir. Temple, Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. coutitlii 
a series of brilliant and copious historical retrospcctii 
uneqnalled-iii'oiir literature. Ilia eloquent papers 
on T^rd Raeoii, Sir I'lioiiius Hrowno, Horace Wiil- 
' pole's Letters, Ro-swoU's .Tohnsou, Addison's Me¬ 
moirs, abd other ])1ii1oaophicid and literary subjects, 

I are also of Ikst-rate excellence. Whatever topic ho 
takes up he fairly exhausts—nothing is left to the 
imagination, niid tlie_ most ample curiosity h grati- 
lied._ Mr Macaulay is a party politician—a strong 
• ii>linir^,of the oljl tVhigs, and well-disiioscd towards 
the Roundheads and Covenanters. At times he ap- 
IKWS to identify himself too closely with those poli¬ 
ticians of a former age, and to write as-with a strong 
personal antipathy against tlieir opponents. Bis' 
judgments are oceasionaliy harsh and uncharitable, 
CTcn when foimderl on^undonbted facts. In arrang¬ 
ing liis materials for effect, ho is a .cuiisnmmatc 
master. Some of his scenes ami parallels are 
managed with tlie highest artistieal art, and his 
languafm, like his eonceptions, U picturesque. In 
style Mr Macaulay is stately and rhetorical—per¬ 
haps too florid and gorgeous, at least in his esuHer 
essays—but it is sustained with wonderful pdwel! 
and energy. In tliis particular, as well as in other 
muntkl characteristics, the reviewer hears 8onn re¬ 
semblance to Gibbon. His knowledge is as universal, 
his imagination as rich and creative, and Viis power 
of condensation as remarkable. Both have made 
saoriflees in taste, camlour, and generosity, for pur¬ 
poses of immediate olfcet ; but tho living author is 
unquestionably far superidit to his great pxqjplypeiif’ 
the soundness of his philosophy mid tlie phrity of 
bis aspiratiotis and prumiples. 

<■' ' ■■ 

UPWIIT, Sk, , ■ 

Wjm,tam Howjtt, apopularmiscellaneotis writer^ 
has written some dellghtM works illdststattve ^ the 
‘calendar of nature,? HIsEdoh gft6eEa^,^i^s,- 
presentB us with-the picturesque and peetiofoi^tos 
of the months, and all the ol^ects and ApiKiareiteea^ 
't'hicfa each presents to the g^deai 
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d68^^AVDIIISl COODOa, 


paten. An ontaudaati^ love* of bis subjixHi Mf 
llowltt is mnarkable for thp flilness and rariety of 
his pictorial sketcbCB, the riohucss and purity of his 
fhhey, and the oct'asional force and eloquence of his 
style. * If 1 could but arouse in other niln<ls/ he 
,saySi ‘that ardent and erer-growing bvo of the 
Ixaiutihil 'vrorka of God iu the creation, which I feel 
< in inyself-^if I conW hot make it in others what it 
has been to ine— 

I , Tho nurbC, 

Tho guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
T)f all my uiornT being— 

«if T could open to any the inciit.d eye ndiich can 
never he again closed, but winch Hilda more and 
inoro clearly revealed before it beauty, wisdom, and 
peace in the splendours of the heavens, iu the 
majesty ot seas and inonnthiiis, in the froshnobs of 
winds, the cicr>cliaiiging l<gbtt> and sliadows of fair 
Landscaiies, the suliinde of lioatlis, the radiant face 
of bright lakes, and the bohiwn depths of woods, 
then indeed bhrndd 1 rejoice. Oh that I eoulJ but 
I touch a thousand hobotus with that melancholy 
' which often \ isiia mine, wIumi I boitnld little children 
endeavouring to cstract aimisement frwi the very 
dust, and straws, and pidddes of squalid alleys, shut 
I out from the fre» and glorious countenance of na¬ 
ture, and think hbw dillcicntly the chihlrcn of tiic 
I peasantry are passing the goldep hours of child¬ 
hood ; wandering witli hare licads and unsliod feet. 

. pu'haps, but singii'g a “childUh ■vmrdli'ss melody’’ 
i throuijh Vernal lane-', or prying ink* a tiious.iiid 
iylvau leafy nooks, by the liquid musle of running 
I anlers, aniUht the fraeraut heath, or oi. the tiouiry 
Iip of tlie nuadow, (.ceupied willi winged jvondera 

I yutliout PiiiL 01) that 1 could hat baptize cviry 

I I heart with the rvinpatludic fcolini' of what tlic city- 
pent cliild is eoniicnmed to lost'; how hlaMt, and 

, poor, .ftid joylc'b must he the imllges wliitli fill 
its infant hosooi to that of the country one, ■wh(>se 
mind • » 

Will tje a jiiunMon for all l"itly forms, 

1, ills nie'uoiy ho a dwt'iUiig-jilaic 

i* I'or all bivect trUituN and hitrmonie'-! 

,1 

I feel, however, an auimatiag assuranei. that nature 
1 1 will evert a ja'iqietuidly'-ini'rcasirg influeneo, not 
■ (ally as a most fertih' source of pure and Mih'itanli d 
pleasures—pleasures which, unlike many others, 
nrodut'C, instead of satiety, debm'--but also as n 
great moral agent: and wliat cITccts I aitlieipate 
, from this gmwuig taato may bo riadily inferrcil, 

I when 1 avow it as one of the most fearless artiel,, 

I <if niy creed, that it is scowcly possible tor a mail in 
whom its power is oneudriniy ustahlished to bufonw 
utterly debased hi sentiment or ab'imlonisl mprin- 
. clplc, Hjs soul laay he said to b<' brought into 
’ Imbitual union tvlth Ihu Author of stature - 

I JTaunted for ever by tliesICtemiil Mind. 

I * Mr llfwitc l)elo»if,a to* tho ttociety of rritiids, 

< tiiuugh iie has ceased to wear their peculiar eostiunc. 

I lie is a tifttiva of Derbyshire, and was for several 
( years In biuhiess at Kfittingham. A work, the iia- 
I turo of whioTi is indicated by its name, the ffiAftvr/ 
»I q/’ Mcstenifl (l«34), so recommended him to llie 
I IMisenters and refermefs of that town, that he was 
made on» of the’u' aldermen. Disliking tho bustle 
of pnldio lifer ATr Uowitt retired from Nottingham, 
and residod for three years at Esher, iu Surrey. 
Thera bo iwmposed his Jiural li{ft m KnghmU a 
popular and dmightAll jmrk. In 183S hpueared hisfl 
CoWsahon and witHanHsi, rthidi led to tpe forma¬ 
tion of the Britlah India Society, and to improve-1 


metit in tljo manegoment of ops, poloBiek Mfs 
Howitt afterwards pahUshod -Tm- fWiCry 

Bonk, and Vihitt <o RmatMde PfeosT, the latlw 
(to which a second series has been added) dqspdp- '■ 
live of old halls, battle-fldds, and the set^oa Of { 
striking passages in English history smd pwtQ''. i 
Mr and Mra Howitt now removed to Germany,' end ! 
lifter three years' residence in that country, the 
former published a work on the Social and Rwal 
Life if Germany, wliicli the natives admitted to he i 
tho best iiccount of that country ever written by a 1 
foreigner. Our industrious author has also tran- ' 
slated a work written expressly Jor him, The Shtdent^ { 
Life of Germany. Tlie attention of Jlr and Mrs • 
Uowif t having been drawn to tho Swedi?h language i 
and literature, tliey studied it with avidity j and "idrs j 
Howitt has translakd a series of talcs by ITiedwika ' 
Broraer, which are charncterised hygi-ent truth of , 
feeling and description, and by a complete know- I 
ledge of human nature. These .Swedish tales have ; 
been exceedingly popular, ami now circulate exten- ! 
sively both in England and Amciictt. | 

$ i 

JOHN i-foVUDJWS lOlinON, &«'. 

John l’i.\i mvs Loudon (1783-1843) stands at 
the head of all the writers of his day upon subjects 
counucted wiili liortieullure, and of tho whole class 
of iudustrioiiB eompilurs. He was a native Of Caut- 
Iiiislang, in lianarksbire, and pursuing in youth the , 
ix’iit of his natural fill idties, entered life as a land- ( 
scapc-g.ardeuer, to which profession ho suhsequenlly > 
added tlie duties of a farmer. li’inaUy, he settled iu j 
London us a writer on his favourite subjects. His . 
works 'j’cro numerous and useful, and they form in ‘ 
tlieip entire m.ass a wondiifid niominient of liumaii ■ 
indu'-try. His chief prixliu-lioiis an- e.n RncychpaJia > 
q/ Gnrittniny, ls>'22; The (tiunhoii\e fV/imnnica; an 1 
jk,innlupiidia uf AyikidUite. 182.^ ; an Rnri/clopirdia 
of 1’1‘tiili, IR'iUj an Rnrijcloptedia of C‘alltti/e, Villa, | 
I'liil Firm AirhitecUiri, 1H'!2; and Arhordvm Biilan" , 
nu iitii, 8 volumes, le;$8. The four c.'eye!opa*dias are | 
large volume'', e.ich evhaustiiig its p.xrtieular sub- . 
icet, .and < ''iiraining numerous xiictorial illustralioiH 
in wood. Tlie ‘ArlKU-ctum’ la even a mons remark- j 
able xirodurtion than any of these, ronsistmg of four i 
vi'luiin s of eliisi h tter-press, and four of nictorial j 
illn'Sr.ilioiis, and i.itsenting s-ucli a mAsr of iafor- ; 
ni.iti )u, as might apparent]^' have been the work of j 
half » hfetiii’e to any ordinary man. These vast • 
tail's Mr l.iiii'lon was enabled to undertake and 
carry to completion by virtue of the unusual energy { 
of his mituro, notwithst indiiig eonsidoraUe draw'- ) 
backs from distase, aii‘1 the failure, latterly, of some ! 
of his idiysie.u yiowcrs. In l8.‘U>ho married a i.ady , 
of amiabli’ cliaraeter and hleraiy talent, who entered f 
witli great .spirit into his favourite I'ursnite. The j: 
--e}i.arato publieations of .Mis Loudon on subjccls ) 
comieetwl with t'otaiiy, and for tho gencrid instruc¬ 
tion of tlie young, arc deservedly high in public 
estimation.* U is iiaiiiful to coiisidi t that the just j 
rewaw of a life of evtraonlina^ applitation and 
public usefhlness, was reft from Sir Loudon by the 
couM'qnenees of the comparative noii-surress of tlie i 
* Arhoretum,’ which placed him considerably In debt, j 
Tins misfortune xireyed upon his mimt, and induced i 
tho fatal pulmonary disease of which he died. j 

Emtys on Natural Histoiy, by' CtTAnLF.s Watob- ; 
TON, Esq. of Walton Hall, is tui excellent eontribu- i 
tion made to natural historyr by a disinterested lover 
of the country; and Gleaninyh' in Natural History, 
by EnwAnp Jkssk, Esq. surveyor of her majerily'a 
{larks and palaces, two volume!, 1838, is a cblleetion 
of well-authenticated facts, related with the view of 
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pOZ^OjUtK-the nh»TWrtteg itniniak|<j^a>miBft\mnr- 

^ to 'excite mote kindly fe^di^ -tj^ords theaiu 
S(^)e Scottish works of this kindiflre,«ds6 deserting 
iof commendation—as Fanro's Sladies in Natural 
Hittary; hPJOiXRMtn'fl Sketehea.from Nature; Ma.- 
tgn't Sr-tnes wul Legends, & 'Traditions of Cromarty; 
Dphcan’s Sacred Hkilosoplm rf the Seasons, &c. A 
lore of nature and observation of ber various vrorka 
arc displayed in these local sketches, which all help 
to augment the general stpek of our knowledge as 
well as our cojoynseok 

•' The Themes and its Tributaries, two volumes, 1840, 
fey Chaulus Mackat, is a pleasing description of 
the sccnespn the banka of the Tlianies, which nre 
ba^wed by the recullectious of liistory, romance, 
and poetry. The same author has puhlidied (1841) 
Memtnrs ef Extraordinar;/ Popular Delusions. 

Robsrt Mume (1777-1842), an indefatigable 
writer, self-educated, was a native of Forfarshire, 
and for some time connected with the London press. 
He wrote and compiled altogether about ninety 
volumes, iiidudiug Babylon the Great, a Picture of 
Men, and S'kinys in London ; Modem Athetis, a sketen 
of Edinburgh society; The British Naturalist; The 
Feathered Tribes of Grmt Britain; A Popular Guide 
I to the Observation of Nature; two series of four 
volumes each, entitled The Ilpaie^is, the Earth, ilee 
Sea, and the Air; and Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winlh; and next, Man : Physical, Moral, Smdal, and 
Intdlectual ; The World DtscribeJ, &c. lie furnished 
the letter-press to Gilbert’s ilotleni Atlas, the 
‘Katoral History’ to the British Cyelopa'dia, and 
numerous other contribution.s to periodical works. 
Mudic was a nervous and able writer, dedcient in 
taste in works of light literature and satire, but an 
acute and philosophical observer of nature, and 
peculiarly happy in his geographical dissertations 
. and Works on natural history. His imagination 
■: could lighten up the driest details; but it was often 
too excursive and uubridlc<L His works were also 
I linstily pnaluccd, ‘ to proidde for the day that was 
passing over him«’ but considering these disadvan¬ 
tages, his intellectual energy and acquirements were 
wonderful. 

A record of English customs is preserved in 
Brand’s I’opular Antiquities, {mblished, with addi¬ 
tions, by Sir Henry Ki.lis, in two volumes quarto, 
in 1808; uhd hi 1842 in two dieap portable volamea 
The work relates to the customs .at couutry w.akos, 
sheep-shearings, and oflier rural pnicticea, and is 
an admirable delineation of olden life and manners. 
The Everyday Book, Table Book, and y««ir Book, 
fey WiCLiAM Hone, published in 183.8, in four large 
YOlumes, with above five hundred woodcut illus¬ 
trations, form anotiiet calendar of popular English 
amusements, sports, p.a8tiine8, ceremonies, maimers, 
customs, and events incident to every day in the 
year. Mr Soutlicy has said of tliese works—‘ I may 
tlie oiqwrtunity of recommending the Every¬ 
day Book and 'I'ablo Book to tliosc wluWaro In- 
ieiettcd in the preservation of our nation|il and local 
giistoms! by these very curious publications their 
o^piler lias rendered good service in an important 
^^^nient of Uterature.’ 

JEBEHy BEKTUAM. 

A Angular but eminent writer on jnrispnidence 
ftodmorals, Mb 3BRBJtY Bentham, was an author 
^roughout' the whole of this period, down to the 
yi^r 18d4. He lived in intercourse with the leading 
men of sev^rf ifenet^tions and of various tJmintrips, 
and tea* nnceaiimgly active In the propagation of his ' 
o^ftionsi. Tboee opinions were as tuuob canvassed 
ait. -eS the pditioal economists. Mr I 


BcnBiam was.^nattVe of-.3Wn^, sonof a w^thy 

•a^*. __al* - Has- a_ j ^ 


then known by the name of * the pHilosopher/ He 
took his Master’s dmee in 1766, and a^rwatids 
studying the law in Lmeoln’s Inn, was called to the 
bar In 1778. He had^a strong dirfike to the legal 
profession, and never pleaded In public. His Bwt 
literary performance was an examination of a pas¬ 
sage in niackstone’s Commentaries, aild was en¬ 
titled A Fragment on Government, 1776, ■ The work 
wiw prompted, as he afterwards stat^, by * a passion 
fl»r iraprovcnirnt in those shapes in which the lot, 
of mankind is meliorated by it’ His seal was in¬ 
erted by a pamphlet which had been Issued by 
I’riestley. ‘ In the jihrase “ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” I tlien saw delineated,’ says 
Beutliani, ‘ for the first time, a plain as well as a 
true standard for whatever is right or wrong, use¬ 
ful, useless, or mischievous in human conduct, 
whether in the Add of morals or of politics.’ I’lic 
phrase is a good one, whether Invented i»y Priestley 
or Bentham; but it still leaves the means by which 
happiness is to Iw extended as' undecided as over, 
to be determined by the judgment ami opmions of 
men. 'I'o insure it Bentham considered it neces¬ 
sary to reconstruct the laws ami government—to 
have annual parliaments and universal suffrage, 
secret voting, and a return to the oneient practice 
of paying v.agea to parliamentary ropresentati^bs. 
In all his pi-litieol writings this doctrine of utility, 
so undersioo't, is the le.a<iing and pervading prin¬ 
ciple. (n 1778 he published a pamphlet on The 
Hard l,abour Hill, reconiinendiug an improvement 
in the mode of criminal punishment 4 Letters oii 
Usury, 1787; Introduetim to the Principles (f Morals 
and Polities, 1 789; Diicoiuses' oh Civil and Penal 
Legislation, ; A Theory of Pumshmnts\ind He- 
vards, 1811; A Treatise on, Judkial Evidence, 1813; 
Paper Bclatire h Codification and Ptddie Instruction, 
1817; The Book of Fallacies, 1824, Bv the 
death of bis father in 1792, Bentham succeeded to 
property in London, and to farms in Essex, yielding | 
from 4:500 to A’600 a-ytar. He lived frugally, but i 
with elegance, in 0110 of his London houses—kept ■ 
young men as secretaries—corresponded and wrote 
daily—and by a life of temperance and industry, 
with great self-complacency, and the society of a 
few devoted friends, the eccentric philnsopher at¬ 
tained *0 the age of eighty-four. His various pro¬ 
ductions have been collected and edited by Hr John 
Bowring and Mr .Tolni Hill Burton, advoOAte, and 
publislieti in 11 volumes. In his latter works Ben- 
tliaiy adopted a peculiar uncouth stylo or nomen¬ 
clature, which deters ordinary readers, ami indeed 
has rendered his works almost a dead lettcsr. For¬ 
tunately, Imwevcr. part of them were arfanged and 
translated into French by M, Dumont Anotiier 
disciple, Mr Mill, leade known bis principles at 
twine; Sir Saiund Konvlly-criticised them in tlw 
Edinburgh lleview, and Sir James Maqbkitosh in 
the etliical dissertation Which he wrote for the En- 
cycIopoidiB Britannica. In the science of legislation 
Bentham evinced a profound Opacity pd extensive 
knowledge; the error imputeAto his speculations is 
that of not suffioicntly 'weighing tiie various cir¬ 
cumstances which require his ru^s to be modfAed 
in different countries and times, in orto to render 
tliein eilher more tisefal, more, easily ^^trodueed, 
more generally respected, or more oertidiily'eim- 
aited-* As an ethiCiit phUosopber, he eanled bis 
’loctrine of utility to aa pxt^trwhich would be 
praetfosUy daugerous, if ft w^ po^le tn:.tnake 
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.lBN6liI6H Ell^ATURE. 


ISAAC lATOOB. 


.A series of works, sliyowu]^ rcmarka}>le powers of 
dionsht, uuited to gfeat earacstness in tlie OiinBe of 
evangelical religion, has proceeded from the pen 
of Isaac Tavi.o«, who is, we helieve, a gentleman 
of fortune living in retirement The first and most 
popular is tile Ifaturai Histmy of Enthusiasm, 1829. 
ill which the author endeavors to show that the 
subject of his etsay is a new development of the 
powers of Christianity, and only bod when allied to 
malign passions. It has been followed by Saturday 
Ei'i'tiing, the P/iysioal TTheory of Amthrr Life, &c. 
The reasoning powers of this autlior arc consider¬ 
able, bnt the ordinary reader feels that he too often 
miseapeiids tlicm on subjects which do not admit of 
definite cciiclusiuus. 

rOUTICAL tJCOlSOMISTS. 

There have been in tliis iwriod several writers on 
the subject of political econonty, a science which 
* treats of the formation, the distribution, and the 
consumption of wealth; which teaches us the causes 
wliicli promote or prevent its increase, and their 
influence on the Isippineaa or misery of society.’ 
Adam tiuiith lai4,the foundations of this seiemx*; 
and as our eomme/’ce and population wont on in- 
ereasing, thereby fiugmcntmg tlie ix>wer of tlie de- 
mncratical part of our constituting, and the numlier 
oftthose who take an interest in the affinrsof govern- 
iiiont, political economy became a more important 
and popular study, (bio of its greiatcst names is 
tliat of Uie Kirv. T. R. M-vlthits, au English elcrgy- 
maii, and Fellow of Jesus college, (,'ainbridge. Mr 
Maltlins was bom of a good family in 1766, at his 
father’s ■ estate in Surmy. In 1798 apjieared his 
celebratt-d work, an Essay on the Priurlple of Popu- 
lutiou IIS ft Affects the Future liuprorement of tSociely. 
The pflueiplo here laid down is, tnat population 
lists a tendeney to increase fiistcr tlian the means of 
subsistence. ‘ Population not only sises to the level 
of the present supply of food, but if you go on every 
year increasing the quantity of food, population goes 
ini iiicre.asing at the same time, and so fast, that 
the fooil is commonly still too small for the people.’ 
After the pnblic.atlon of this work, Mr IMaltliiis went 
abroad with l)r Elarke and some otlier frit-nds; and 
in the, course of a tour through Sweilcn, Norway, 
Finland, and - part of Russia, lie collected facts in 
illustration of his theory. These he embodied in a 
second and greatly improved edition of hit work, 
W'hioh was pnblisbcd hr 1803, The most importiuit 
of his other works are. An Intptlry into the A’ii/wre 
and Progress of Pent, ISl.l; and Principles of Poli- 
heal Economy, 183U. Several pamphlets oi^ the 
corn lawi^ the currency, and the poor laws, pro¬ 
ceeded fr^ his pen. Mr Malthus was in 1803 
appointed proibssor of modern history and jiolitical 
economy in Haileybury college, and he held the 
situation till his death in 1836* * 

Mb. David BtcASDO {Wr72-182») was author of 
several wigihal and‘iiowerful treatises connected 
with political ecouixny. His first was on the High 
Price of BtUlion, 1809; and he published succes¬ 
sively Propolis for d* Economical and Secure Cur- 
rem'ffi 1816; nod Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxaftoit. 1817. The latter work is coiisidored 
the ihost important treatise on that science, with 
the single eifeeption of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
Mr Rl^rdo, ahciTwards wrote' pamphiets on the 
khnding System, and on Protection to Agriculture. 
He had amaas^ great wealth as a stockbroker, 
and retiring from biuiiigsst lie entered into parliaJ 
meat as reprosentarive for the small borough of 
.Fortarihigton, He seldom spoke in the house, and 


only on subjects connected rdlh hivi^ouijte studies. 
He died, much regretted by lus fri^i^at his sent, 
(iatoomb Park, in Gloucestereliire,', on>lhe Tlth.ef 
September 1823. ■ ' > ^ 

Tlie Elments of Political Ecoiimy, by iitt JPAJtfes 
Mili., riie historian of India, 1821, were, d^lfhed 
by tire author as a school-book of the sci^e, I)a 
Whatbuy (afterwards Archbishop of Dublin} pub^ 
lished two introductory lectures, which, as prcfcsscr 
of polirical economy, he had delivered to the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in 1831. 'ruu eminent person 
is also author of a highly valued work. Elements of 
Lntgic, which has attained an extensive utility among 
young students ; Thoughts on Secondary f^ishnents, 
and other works, all displaying marks of a pov^cr- 
ful intellect. A good elementary work, Coaversa- I 
lions <m Politieal Economy, by Mns Mabcet, was 
publislied in 1827. The Rev. Dr Chalmers has 
on various occasions supported the views of ilal- 
tlius, particularly ill Ids work Oa Pditieal Economy 
in Connexion roith the Moral Prospects iff Society, 
18.33. He maintains that no human skill or labour 
could make the prcslucc of the soil inerCaso at the 
rate at which population would increase, and 
therefore he urges the expediency of a restraint 
upon marrii^, successfully inculcated upon tlie 
Iicuple as' the very essence of morality and religion 
by every pastor and instructor in the kingdom. 
Pew elereymcn would venture on such a task I 
Another zealous commentator is Mr J. Ramsay 
M'Cixloch, author of Elements of Political Economy, 
ami of various contributions to the Edinbui^h Re¬ 
view, which have spread more widely a knowledge 
of the subject. Mr M‘Culloch has also edited an 
edition of Adam Smith, and compiled several useful 
and aide statistical works. 

Tlie opponents of Malthus and the economists, 
thuiigli not numerous, iiavo been determined and 
active, (’'obbett never ceased for years to inveigh 
qg.ainst them. ^la Godwix came forward in 1821 
with an Inquiry Concerning the Power of Increase in 
the Numbers of Mankind, a treali.se very unworthy 
the author of ‘ Caleb Williams.’ In 18.30 Michael 
Thosias Sadler published The Law of Popuhif 
tina t a Treatise in Disproof of the Superfecunditu of ^ 
Human Beings, and Developing the Beal Principle iff j 
their Increase. A third volume to this work was in' 
preparation by the author when he died. Mr 
S.uiler (1780-1835) was a mercantile man, partner ! 
in an establishment at Leeds. In 1829 he became 
representative in parliament for the borough of 
Newark, and distinguished lumself by his speeches 
agaiuss the removal of the Catholic disabilities and 
the Reform Bill. He also wrote a work on the 
condition of Ireland. Mr Sadler was an ardent 
benevolent roan, an impracticable politician, and a 
florid speaker, ilis literary pursuits and oratorical 
talents were honourable and graceful additions to 
his character as a man of business, but in know¬ 
ledge arid argument he was greatly inferior to AW- 
thns and Rjeardo. An Essay im the Distrihution of 
Wealth, and the Sources of Taxation, 1831, oy the 
Rev. Richard Jones, is chiefly confined to the 
consklenition of rent, ns to which the author diflers 
from Ricardo. Mr Nassau Wiixiam Senior, pn>- 
fossor of political economy in the university of 
Oxford in 1831, published Turn Lectures on Popula¬ 
tion, and has also written pamxddets on the poor mws, 
the comnintation of tithes, &e. He is the aldest of 
all the opponeute of Malthus. 

UBVIBWS AND MA*OAZINE3. 

In' no department, more than in this, has the 
character of our literature mack a greater advance 
during the last age. The reviews enumerated to 
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itiCf cofil»ni}^ to occupy*' 

though w{tiist]>aU deser^&g8, down tothj^begiiuiing 
rf.this cetttuty, when h iuddeu ^-iH^yeriiWe 
oOllpse CBU 10 over thenii Tho Beviem, 

gtarted in October )SQ2 lUidOT else¬ 

where detnikd, wa4 a wo;rk- @lfimy new in our 
literataWi. not only os it Mwght talent of the first 
order to bear upon pcriofitcal criticism; but as it 
presented many oTiginal mid brilliant disquisitions 
on subjects of pubWe conoerninent apart from all 
consideration of thh literary productions of the day. 
It mot with instant suCCbSs of the most decid^ 
kind, and U still occupies an important position in 
the '£ngliste"worId of letters. As it was devoted to 
theisuppart of Whig prtitics, the Tory or minis¬ 
terial Jarty of the day soon fidt a need for a simi¬ 
lar organ m opinion on their side, .and this led to 
the establisliment of the Quarterly Reekw in 1S09. 
Tfie Quarterly has ever since kept abreast with its 
■ northern rival in point of ability. The IVestmwsfw 
'' Remeif Was established in 1824, by Mr Bentliain and 
his ftiemk, as a medium for the representation of 
Itadical opnions. In point of talent this work lias 
bean comparatively unequal. 

The same improvement which the lildinhurgh 
Review originated in tho critical doss of periodieSs 
was dfcctcd in the dejiartment of the magoKincs, 
or literaiy misceUauios, by tiie establisliuicnt, in 
1817, of BlarheoutFs Mdinhurgh Magazine, wltich 
has been the exemplar of many otlier similar pnb- 
Hcntiotis—Fraser's, Tait’s, the New Monthly, Me¬ 
tropolitan, &C. —^presenting each month a melange 
of original articles in light literature, mingled with 
papers of political disquisition. In all of those 
works there is now literary matter of merit equal 
to what obtained great reputations fifty years ago; 
yet in genera! presented anonymoualy, and only- 
designed to serve the wnmediato purpose of aninsiiig 
the idle hours of the public. 

V 

POPULAH PDiJhlOATlON.'i 

The plan of monthly publication for works of 
merit, and combining cheapness with elegance, was 
commenced by Mr OonstaWe in 1827. It had been 
planned by him two years before, when his active 
mind w'as futlfOf sidendid schemes; and he was con¬ 
fident that if he lived for half-a-doscn years, he 
wonld ‘ make it as impossible that there should not 
bo a good library- in every de.eent house in Britain, as 
that the shepherd’s ingle-nook should want the mtU 
poke.' ‘Constable’s Miscellany’ was not bcgim till 
after the failure of the great puMishcr’s house, but 
it presented some attraction, and enjoyed for sover.d 
years considerable though unequal succe^ss. Tlie 
works'were issued in monthly numbers at a shilling 
each, and volumes of three shillings and sixi^nce, 
Uasi] Hall’s Travels and Xockhart’s Life of Burns, 
were included in the Mise.cIIany, and hadjy great 
sale. The example of this Edinburgh scheme stirred 
up a Jjomkm {wMishor, Mr Murray, to'attompt a 
eimiltur series in the English meim)wlis. Iletiee 
hegajj tiw ‘Family Library,’ which was continued 
for about twelve years, and ended in 1841 with tho 
e^itietb Vi^ume. Mr Murray made his voimucs 
five shliiings eUdi, adding occasionally engravings 
and wooduut*, iniWishing several works of 
standard merit—indudiug Washingtoa Irving's 
Bketefa-Eook, Southey’s' Life of Nelson, &c. Str 
Irving alia abridged' fiw this library bis Life of 
Columbus} Mr Lockhiwt, abridged Scott’s Life of 
Napoleod; .Scott hiratolf caotriliuted a History of 
Demondfi^art Sir Pavid Brewster a Life of Newton, 
and otb^ popidmr authors joiited as fellow-iabourm. 
Ahotiier i^ei o^iiioutiily voIuiUes was begun iu 


1838; undrar the-'titJe of ‘ Sacred GaMies,’''beiiQg re- 

e ats of celebrated attthnni vtfaose labour# have 
0 devotai to the etucidatien of the priueiplcs- of i 
revealed religion. Two clefgytwHi (Mr Cattermole i 
and Mr Stcbbjng) edited this library; and it was no | 
bad index to their fitness for ofitee, that they 
opened it with Jeremy Taylor’#' ‘Liberty of ]l?ro- 
phesying,’ One of the moat able, high-spirited, and 
eloquent of theological or ethical teeatises. ‘The 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library,’ ecuhtuenced in 18.30, 
and Stitt in progress (tlioUgh not in tegular inter¬ 
vals of a month between each volume), is chiefly 
devoted to geo^aphical and historic^ subjects. 
Among its contributors have l)een Sir John I.£slie,‘ 
Professors Jameson and 'WaHace, Mr ’l"ytler, Mr 
James Baiiiie Fraser, I’rofessor Spalding, Mr Hugh 
Murray, Dr Crichton, Dr Russell. &e, Tlie con¬ 
venience of tlie monthly mode of pubHcatiOn has 
rcfKinmsended it to botli publishers and readers: 
editions (>f the works of Scott, Miss Edgeworth, 
Byron, Crubbo, Mbore, Southey, the fashionable 
novels, &e. have l)cen thus issued and circulated in 
thousands. Old standard authors and grave his¬ 
torians, decked out in tliis gay monthly attire, have 
also enjoyed a new lease of popularity: Boswell's 
•Johnson, Shakspearo and the. elder dramatists, 
Hume, Smollett, and Lingard ^Tytler’s ticotlaud. 
CowjuiT, Robert Hall, and almost inhumerable other 
Rritish n'ortfnes, “iiiive Ixoti so published. Tliosc 
libraries, however (notwithstanding the Intenlhns 
and sanguine predictions of Constable), were chiefly 
supported ■ b/ the more opulent and respectable j 
classes. To bring seicnce and literature within the I 
grasp of all, a society was fonned in 1825 for the ! 
I Jiffiision of Useful Knowledge, at the head of which j 
i> cTC several statosnmn and leading mcmlxirs of the j 
Whig aristocracy—-Lords Auckland, Althorp (now I 
Earl .SpenoerX John Russell, Nugent, Sufl^/ld, Mr , 
Henry Brougham (afterwards Is)rd Broughahi), 8ir i 
James Mackintosh, Dr Maltby (Bisliop of Durham), : 



Bart]: Lord nrougbsmi 

Mr Hallam, Captain Basil Hall, ko. tlulru^ttras 
to circulate a series of treatises on the oxset 'scfeifees, 
and on various branches of nsdful knowledge, in 


Advantages, and Beasutee of Science^ Mr 
Brougham. Muoy of-the wuritii isiinra by'^ 
♦ 7oa;- 
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society are excellent; cou>pendlains of knowledge; i 
but tlie general fault of tkeir scientific treatises has 
been, that tliey are too technical and abstruse for i 
the working'Classes, and are, in point of fact, pur¬ 
chased and rend chiefly by those in lictter stations 
•of life. Another series of works ot a higher cast, 
entitled ‘ITie Library of lintertaining Kijowiedgc,’ 
in foiir-sliiUiug volumes, has also emanated from 
this society, as well as a very vahinblo and exten¬ 
sive series of maps and chaTtS^ forming a complete 
atlas. A SoBcction of portmits, with biographical 
memoirs, and an improved descripticin of almanac, 
published yearly, have formed pai't of the eucic-ty's 
opcraliijii*. Their laljours have on the wliofe been 
tenefluia!; and though the demand, for cheap litera¬ 
ture was rapidly extending, the steady impulse and 
oncouragc'nent given to it by a society i)ossessing 
ample funds and large influence, nnist Iiavo tendcil 
materially ti> accelerate its progress. It was obvious, 
liowever, that the field was not wholly occupied, hut 
that large masses, Ifctli in the^urnl and manufac¬ 
turing districts, were unable either to purcha.'ic or 
understand many of the treatises of the Society for 
tiu> lliirusion of Useful Knowledge. Under this 
impression, tho {mbhskers of tlie present work 
eoifimeneeil, in Jfejnaiary lS3‘i, tlieir weekly perio¬ 
dical, (Vuinibern’i,' J^ilinhuryh Jourmtl, consisting of 
original paiwrs on 'subjects of ordinary life, seiciice, 
amt literature, and containing in each mmihcr a 
(]>jiintity of matter equal to that in a nuniiie.'* of 
the sfH‘ieh'’s works, and cold at one-fourth of {lie 
price. The result of this e\'trnoriH'»iry, el!eiijiiw.s 
was a circulation soon e.xcu’ding fifty tlmnsand 
weekly, and which li.is now risen to about'ninety 
lliousiuid. The Pemiy Mayaziue, n re.spectahlo perio¬ 
dical, and tl\e Pemy Cyctopmha, were afterwards 
eomincneed by the Siiciety for tiie iJiflasion of I hseful 
Kiirevledge, and attained each a verv great?;irtula- 
tioii. I'licre are numcrou.s other lal)Ourer.s in the 
same field <jf linuible usefulness; and it is scarcely 
possible to enter a cottage orswerkshop without 
meeting with some of these }iub1icalion.s —cheering 
tlie leisure nunnents of tho peasant or mechanic, and, 
by wiliulrawioghira from the operation of the grosser 
senses, elevating him in the scale of rational beings, 

wail Hits ON sciaNCK. 

Tlie age has been highly distinguished by a serios 
of seientiftc writers whose works, being of a popu¬ 
lar description, may be said to enter into tl!c circle 
of general literature. At the head of tliis class may 
be. placed Siu .Toast HisnsenET., whose' JJisrcmren on 
Ndfuml Pkiios(^il Is perhaps tho most perfect work 
of its kind ever published, flm liAvin ItuKvssTiin 
also presents a remarkable nuien of scientific :i<> 
complsslniisnts with the grace and sjiirit of a first- 
rate litterateur, llis Lct&’rs o» Nuiurat May,i\ Life 
of Nfifton, Jiisiori/ (f Optiee, .and Yari'ju.s' contri¬ 
butions to the Edinburgh am# Quarterly Eeviews. 
#rc equally notol for littw.ary elegance .as for pro¬ 
found kBhwUxlge. A high place in this walk i.s 
due to Mb Chaulus Babb.aub, author of the Eco~ 
nomy of Mackituay and Manv/actwes; a iVmt/i Bridge- 
water 7 realise, &o. 'ISie latter work is a rngst inge¬ 
nious attempt to bring mathcmatie.s into the range 
of sciences wMch afford proof of divine design in 
the constitution of the world, and contains, besides, 
many original anl striking thoughts. The w-orks on 
i geelogy,''by Dtt Bvcki-avp, Mr MoKCHrsox, Mn 
I CU.UHJES LyEix, Bia Uknry Del ibkchk, and 1 >b 
i Mamteix, are ^ valuable coutribuUoiis to th& 
I library of modem seienee. ' 

I Terhaps no writer of the present day has shown 
i'in .his works a more extensive range of knowledge. 


great powers of tlre'^ 

Whsjwku., master of,col¬ 
lege*' -Q ^BI^d ge. ■ Tlte- Uutary tf me- Imwclwe 
i&i«»o!s^^fcVolumcs, 1837, and tho 
Ike founded nmn Ouir //iste^,-tWo 

volumes, 1*4%amongst the few hooTm of the 
age which realise to our minds the seU-deroting 
zeal and liib-long application of the world’s earlier 
students. Mr Whewell was also the author of that 
member of the scries of Hrjdgewate'r ■ Treatises 
in wliieli astronomy and general physics were 
brought to the illustration of natural theology. 
Another modem writer of unusually varied attein- 
ments was the late Da John MAccunipcH, author 
of a work on the Western Islands of Scotland} a 
valuaide gcolc^ical one, presenting a classification 
of rmtks; and a posthumous treatise, in three 
volumes, on the Attributes of the Deity. 

The almost infant science of Ethnography has 
received a powerful illustration from the industrioiw 
labours of IIu I'bitthaki), wlio.se Jttquiries infit the 
Physical History of Man j,s a book stniidiog almost 
alone in cur literature. It tends to shoJb the acci¬ 
dental nature of the disliiiction.s of colour and figure 
amongst race.s of men, and to establish the unity of 
tlte hunnin specie.'’. Ur i’ritchard’s work on tire Celts 
is also one of eonsidcrahlo value, particuTarly for the 
light it throws o»i tlic liistory of language. , 

The Ari'htwiure of the /Icartne, by PaOFBSson 
Nicuol of Glasgow', has deservedly attained great 
pepuLarity as a ijcaufifol exposition of the sumime 
ob.wrv.aiions of Sir William ilerschcl .and others 
resy.eeliiig tht; objects beyond tlic range of the solar 
system, and of the hypothesis of the nebular cos¬ 
mogony. It has been followed by a volume of 
equally eloquent dUquiaition, under tho title of 
(imkinplritions {tii the Solar SyshiiL Tiie principles of 
NiituKil Philosophy have been iUu.straied with great 
sneeess in the language c'f common life, in the E/r- 
wriils of Physics by IJit .N'jsii. AitNorr. 

Tlie various departments of knowledge ctainected 
witli medicine have Ix’eii illustr.ited by several 
writers of tlie highest talent, from whom it la almost 
invidious to single out the few names wliicli we have 
room to notice. In physiotogy, tlie works of Bostocu, 
Lawisknci', Mayo, Ui.uoa’soN, IIoget, Ft-KxcttER, 
and GAnrENTKit, stand deservedly high, while the 
popular treatises of Dr Cowee are fctniirkaWc for 
ri'.ctv e.viensive usefulness, due to their shigulfirly 
lucid and practical ciiaracter. Tiie Curiosiu. s of Me- * 
dical Expt:rieare.\ty I)n MiLwsr.r.N. the treatises of 
,>111 iIamus (inAKK. on Climate and Consumption, the 
viitions tracts of Stn Ubnuy IIaevouh, DiiSotrru- j 
■wool! Sni-rn’s Philosophy of Iladih, and Un Cos'r:- | 
1, v.vi>’s Jtielloii'iiy of Practical Malicme, are but a I 
nieigte selection from a great range of i»c.lieal ! 
■works of talent ealcnlnte,! for general reading. i 

BNCVCLOP.U DIAS. 

The ^irogrc’ss of ENC'v'ctxn’XPi.vs, or alphabetical 
digests of knowledge, is a remarkable feature in the 
literature of modern times. Tho first was the Cyelo- 
pa'dia of Ephraim Chambers, published in 1728, in . 
two large folio volumes, of which five editions were 
published within eighteen years. As tiie work (if | 
one individual, tho Cyclopaedia of Chambers. is 
highly honourable to his taste, industry, and know¬ 
ledge. The proprietors of this -work in 1776 en¬ 
gaged Dr Abraliam Rees, a dissenting clerwtoan 
(1743-1825), to 8uperiutcnd*» new and enlarged ' 
edition of it, which appeared Ju 1785, and was well 
recem’.d. They then agreed with tho same gentie- 
nuin to undertake a new and magnificent u'ork <ff a 
simitar nature; and in 1802 the first volutue of 
Becs’s Cydoncedia was issued, with illustrations iu 
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OYCLOPiBDIA OF ENGLISH LITEllATUFE. rui ti»e pRRseNt time. 


■a style of cngravit^ never surpassed in. ^is country. 
This sideiRlid wpft extended ta volumes. 

In. ITSt-'Ot appeared Barrow's Ne>o and Uttivetsal 
I XHetimtorn Artt and Sciences, and in 1706 an¬ 
other Dictionary of Arte and Sciences, compiled by 
the llev. It Crokcr, Dr Tliomas Williams, and Mr 
Samud Clerk. The celebrated I'tcncli Encydo- 
pcdie was publislied betwtjon the years 1751 and 
176.5. Among the various schemes of Goldsmith, 
was A l/m'persal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, for 
which he wrote a prospectus (unfortunately lost), and 
to which the most eminent British writers were to he 
contributors. The premature death of Goldsmith 
frustrated this plan. In- 1771 the Encyclopaedia 
Britennica, edited by Mr William Srndlie, was pub- 
lisbcil in four volume* quarto, presenting a novel 
and important improvement upon its predecessors: 

* it treated each science completely in a systematic 
form, under its proper denomination; the technical 
terms and snbo^inate heads being also explained 
alphabetically, when anything more than a refer- 
eiiee to the general treatise was required.’ The se¬ 
cond edition of this work, commenced in 1776, was 
enlarged to ten volumes, and embraced biography 
and history. The third edition, r.ompIeted in 1797,; 
amounted to eighteen volumes, and was enriclied 
with valuaWe treatises on grammar and metaphysics, 
by the Bov.’ Dr Gleig: with profound articles on 
mythology, mysteries, and philology, by Dr Doig; 
and with an elaborate view of the philosophy of in¬ 
duction and contribntions in physicsl science, by 
Professor Robison. Two supplementary volumes 
were afterw,ards added to this work. A fourth edi¬ 
tion was issued nnder the suporintendenee of Dr 
James Miller, mid completed in 1810; it was en¬ 
riched with some admirable scientific treatises fr-iui 
the pen of I’rofessor Wallace. Two other editions, 
merely nominal, of this Encyclopaedia were published; 
,ind a supplement to the work was iirojected by tlie 
late Mr Constable, and was placed under the charge 
of Professor Maovey Napier. TothissuppIementCon- 
stable attracted the greatest names both in Britain 
and France: it contained contributions from Dugald 
Stewart, Playfair, Jameson, Ijcslie, Miiekintosh, Dr 
Thomas Thomson, Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey, Ricar¬ 
do, Maltlius, Mill, Professor Wallace, Dr Thoimis 
Young, M. Biot, M. Arago, &c. The supplement 
was completed: in 1824, in six volumes. Six years 
afterwards, when tlie property had fallen into the 
hands of Messrs Adam and Charles Black, a new 
edition of the whole was commenced, incorporating 
ail the articles in the supplouent. with sucii modifi¬ 
cations and additions as were ne(estnry to adjust 
them to the later views and information applicable 
to their subjects. Mr Napier was chuscii editor, and 
au assistant in tlie work of revision and mldition 


was found in the late Dr James Browne, a man of 
varied and extensive leawing. New and valuable 
articles were contributed by Sir David Brewster, .by 
Mr Galloway, Dr Traill, Dr Roget, Dr John Tlioiu- 
Bon, Mr Tytler, Ihofessor Spal^ug, Mr Moir, &c. 
This great national work—for such it may justly, 
be entitled—was completed in 1842, in twenty-one 
volumes. * 

In the interval betw’een the different editions of 
tlie Encyclopaidia Britennica, two other important 
works of the same kind were in progress. The 
Edinburgh Encyclopaidia, under the superinten- 
donce of Sir David Brewster, was commenced in 
1808, and completed in 1830, in eighteen quarto ' 
volumes. The si'ientiflc department of the work, 
under sueli an editor, could not fail to be rich and 
valuable, and it is still highly prized. Tlic Kncyclo- 
piedia Metropolitena was begun in 1815, and pre¬ 
sented this diiference from its rivals, tluit it de¬ 
parted from the alplial)etical arrangement (certainly 
the most convenierd;), and arranged its articles in 
what the conductors considered their natural order. 
Coleridge wa.* one of the writers in this work; some 
of its pliilolugical articles are ingenious. Tlio Jjon- ; 
don En<iyclopiedL<i, in twenty volumes royal Sva, is | 
a useful coiniKjndium, and includes the whole of ' 
Johnson’s Dictionary, with its eifation.*. Lardner’a ' 
CyelopoHlia is a collection of itifferent works on | 
natural plnlosoplix, arts, and niamifactures, liUtory, j 
biograp'iy, &c. published m 131 small 8vo. volurii'-!, | 
issued montlily. The series embraces some valuai'.ic j 
works: ;^ir J.'vnes Mackintosh contributed p.art of a ; 
popular liistory of England, Sir Walter Bi-oit and I 
Mr hl<)ore histories of Scotland and Ireland, and AI. I 
Sisinoma one of the Italian republics. Sir .Julm | 
llerscliel wrote for it the Discourse on Eutural | 
Philosophy, al«’.Tdy iilludcd to, and a treatise on i 
Astronijmy; and Sir David Brewster contributed ; 
tlie history of 'Dpties. Jn naliirnl history ai/1 otlu r ! 
de]>artments tliis (.'yclopiedia is also valuable, Imt j 
as a whole it ir. -cry defective. I’opular fiyelo- 
pa'dias, in one large volume each,, have been pub- i j 
iisiicJ, condensing a large amount of information. | 
Of the.se Air Al'Cuiloch is author of one on eom- ; 
nicrce, and another on geography; Dr I,'re on arts 
and manufactures; Air Braude on science, literature, 
and art; Mr Blaine on rural sports. There is also 
a series of Cyclopaidias on a larger scale, devoted to ' 
the various departments of medical science; namely, i 
tlie CyclopteiUa of Praetteal Aledicine, edited by 
Drs Forbes, Tweedie, and Conolly, the Cyclopa-dm 
of Anatomy and Physiology, edited by Dr A. 
Thomson; and the Cydopaidia of Surgery, edited by 
Dr CusteJlo; each being in four massive volumes, 
and qprnposed of paiiers by the first men of the pro¬ 
fession in the country. 
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